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NOTES 


The Viceroy on Federation 


The speech of His Excellency the Viceroy 
at the opening of the annual meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in Caleutta 
last month was devoted mainly to the subject 


- of federation. His manner was gentle and per- 


bd 


suasive. He did not raise any controversy. He 
concluded’ with an appeal for collaboration and 
appealed to all, even to those who sincerely 


doubted the value of the British-made federal — 


scheme, to trust the sincerity of those by whom 
the scheme had been devised and the good faith 
of those by whom it had to be carried out. On a 
speech which is free from offence it is ungracious 
to make any comments which may give offence. 
But the same quality of sincerity which he 
claimed for the devisers of the scheme con- 
strains us to‘say things which may give offence, 
though it is entirely unintended. 


The interests of the British and other 
Western men of business in India are opposed 
to those of the people of India. With the ex- 
ception of their Indian employees, whom they 
are obliged to trust to some extent, they do not 
trust Indians and the generality of Indians do 


‘not trust them. We refer to them and Indians 


in the mass, not to individuals. So it * would 
have been better if, for making a serious and 
important appeal to the people of India in 
order to evoke trust, the Viceroy had chosen a 
platform other than a meeting of the Western 
mercantile classes, who are economically the 


‘ orders. 


that the word 


exploiters of India and politically the opponents 
of the people of India. 

Whenever in the past British imperialists~ 
have asked the people of India to collaborate 
with them, what they have really wanted is that 
Indians should toe the line, should conform to 
Though the word used has been colla- 
boration, self-subordinatién on the part of 


‘Indians has been substantially the thing want- 


ed. The federal scheme has been manufac- 
tured entirely by Britishers—and of course its 
provincial part also. The Joint Parliamentary 
Select Committee stated in their Report on the 
Indian Constitutional Reforms that they could 
not accept any of the recommendations of even 
the Moderates, meaning by that term not the 
Liberals of India, but men like the Aga Khan 
who are entirely subservient to British imperia- 
lisrn. Indians are asked to collaborate with 
British officers in carrying out a federal scheme 
devised entirely by foreigners who obviously, 
therefore, had no faith in Indian political capa- 
city and wisdom. Though English is not our 
mother-tongue, we venture, therefore, to think 
collaboration has not been 
correctly used in this context. 

Lord Linlithgow observed in the course of 
his speech: 

“When I spoke to you in December, 1937, I said 
that there lay ahead of us the achievement cf an ideal . 
which was the ideal which inspired the framers of the 
Government of India Act of 1935. An ideal, I added, 


for which we owed a deep debt of gratitude tc\ those 
spokesmen of the Indian States and of British India who 
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aad taken part in the deliberations which. resulted in the 
gresent Constitutional Scheme.” 


Seeing that the framers of the present con- 
stitutional scheme did not accept any of the 
‘ecommendations of any Indian who had taken 
yart in the deliberations, it has been always a 
suzzle to us why its British manufacturers 
should be deeply grateful to their Indian ‘eon- 
sultants.’ Was it because the latter’s sugges- 
sions made the British draftsmen acquainted 
with what Indians wanted, ‘and these British 
oliticians avoided embodying in the Act what 
[Indians ‘wanted on the assumption that these 
nust be bad for British interests, which must 
be safeguarded primarily and at any cost ? 

.Perhaps the recommendations of Indians 
ike even the Aga Khan were totally rejected 


oecause if was thought that every one of these 


recommendations was a loophole through which 
the wily ‘Indians could wriggle to complete free- 
Jom. 


Lord Linlithgow is undoubtedly acquaint- 
2d with the trite‘observation that it is trust 
which begets trust. The British manufacturers 
of the federal scheme could. not trust even 
loyalists like the Aga Khan to the extent of 
accepting even a single one of their recom- 
mendations. Yet we are asked to exercise our 
power of trusting. 


It is very ungracious to doubt anybody’s 
sincerity. But we are constrained to say that 
there are numerous Indians amongst us, whose 
numbers nobody can count, who cannot say 
without sincerity that they trust the sincerity 
of those who devised the federal scheme. But 
supposing they trusted their sincerity, would that 
suffice to cure India of all her political, econo- 
mic, educational, social and other maladies, so 
far of course as such ills can be remedied by 
man-made constitutions? We trow not. Is the 
sincerity of a physician an adequate substitute 
for knowledge of pathology, materia medica 
and the like and for the power and earnest desire 
to make a right use of such knowledge? When 
patients die of curable diseases, is it because of 
the insincerity of the physicians? 

' If those who drafted the Government of 
India Act and those who piloted it through the 
British Parliament sincerely desired to keep 
India in bondage for ever, would their sincerity 


do India any good and be a solacing substitute 


for Swaraj? 

As regards the good faith of those by whom 
the federal scheme would be carried out, it 
would not be right to pronounce any opinion 
in afvance. But it may be permissible to ask, 


can their good faith work mir Sates when the 
scheme is radically and fundamentally wrong. 

His Excellency said with reference to the 
revised draft instrument to the Princes : 


“While I have been away, and since I have returned, 
a further stage and a vital one, in the clearing of the 
approach to Federation, has been achieved and I am 
glad, gentlemen, to the able to speak to you today with 
the knowledge that the Princes are shortly to receive the 
revised draft instrument, and will be asked to signify 
within an appropriate interval of time their decision on 
it. 


The Government .of India Act and the 
federal scheme embodied in it have not been 
and will not be changed to please any Indian, 
be he prince or peasant. Nevertheless, the Bri- 
tish Government have condescended to consult 


the ‘susceptibilities, not of the vast mass of the 
peaple of either British India (that hateful 


phrase) or the Indian States, but of the few 
Princes, by placing in their hands a revised 
' draft instrument. And why? Because ‘their 


loyalism and subservience to British imperial 
interests are meant to neutralize, as far as practi- 
cable, the forces of Indian nationalism and demo- 
cracy. Contempt—however unconscious, subcon= 
scious, or unintended, of the opinion of politi- 
cally-minded Indians, coupled with solicitude 
for’ the feelings of those who are to be used 
as tools of: British imperialism, has a lesson 
which even he who runs may read. 

All the good things which the Viceroy has 
said of the federal idea are quite true. There 


is no nationalist Indian who does not want 


federation. The federal idea is a good idea. 
But the federal scheme devised by Britishers 
does not correspond to our idea or ideal 
federation. And it is, therefore, that we do 16t 
like it. | 

We all want Indian unity. We understand 
and appreciate its value for India’s internal 
purposes and in her external and international 
relations. The economic importance of Indian 


federal unity also we understand and appre-. 
But the unity must. be real; not merely 


ciate. 
mechanical, external and superficial, and federa- 
tion must be based -on democratic principles. 
What the British-made federal scheme gives 
us, however, is not real unity, nor is the scheme 
based on democratic principles. We have 
more than once dwelt in detail on the defects 


of the scheme from the point of view of real- 


national and democratic unity. It will suffice 


for our present purposes to refer to a few points. 


In the Federal Legislature the members 
representing British India are to be elected, 


but the Indian States members are to be nomi-: 


nated by ‘the ruling princes. The mechanical 


of 


dew 


~~ 
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juxtaposition of the elect of the people of Bri- 
tish India and the.nominees of the Indian States’ 
rulers cannot be called real unity. The people 
of British India are to have a slight taste of 
democracy, whereas the Indian States’ people 
are to be entirely ignored. Democracy and 
autocracy are to be jumbled together and are 
to pull the state cart together in the same 
directlon—or rather really in opposite direc- 
tions. We do not call that unification. 

Instead of encouraging and promoting the 
process of national unification by taking ad- 
vantage of the centripetal forces in our national 
life, the Government of India Act takes full 
advantage of the fissiparous tendencies in 
Indian society, consolidates and confirms the 
existing divisions, and creates more where none 
existed. This is not unification. The Com- 
munal Decision, so long as it lasts, must mean 
an unbridgeable gulf between religious communi- 


ties, some classes, and the high-caste and schedul-. 


ed caste Hindus. This is not untfication. 

Unity by federation can be productive of 
good in internal and external relations, if the 
majority of the inhabitants have such power 


as they may be entitled to by virtue of their. 


numbers, education, public spirit, contribution 
to the public exchequer, and the lke. But by 
the British-made federal scheme the majority of 
the Indian population, who are Hindus, are re- 
i duced to the position of a minority. They are 
the most important part of the nation not 
merely in numbers. The bulk of the revenue 
comes from them. The Hindu community 
contains the majority of the intelligentsia. Of 
those who have made India known to the 
world by their culture, by their contributions 
to literature, science, art, philosophy,. .. the 
majority are Hindus. In commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprise, the majority of the entre- 
preneurs are Hindus. Those who have made 
the attainment of self-rule a live issue by their 
thought, their statesmmanship, their devoted 
labours, their sufferings and their sacrifices are 
mostly ‘Hindus. And yet Hindus are not to be 
even a bare majority in the Federal Legisla- 
ture, though they are more than 70 per cent. 
of the population. 


By its chapter on “Discrimination” the Gov- 
ernment of India Act safeguards the British 
~exploitation of India. 

With all its defects if the federal stheme 
had given the Indian members of the Federal 
Legislature—no matter to what communities, 
classes or castes they may belong, whether they 
come from British India or Indian India, and 
whether they be nominated by the princes or 


‘the gift or creation of British rule. 


elected by the people—the power to make us in 
India what Britishers are in Britain, Americans 
are in the U.S. A., or what the Canadians and 
Australians are in Canada and Australia, one 
could have appreciated the way in which Lord 
Linlithgow has boosted it. But Defence, External 
Relations, Currency and . Exchange, Railways, 
the higher Public Services, . are to be 
beyond the control of the Legislature. It cannot 
control the expenditure of 80 per cent. of the 
revenues. Then there are numerous checks, 
safeguards, special powers and _ special res- 
ponsibilities. So there has been no real trans- 
fer of power to the representatives of the people. 

India’s cultural and geographical unity 
can, be transformed into a political and cons- 
stitutional unity by a federation based on 
democratic principles, but what the Govern- 
ment of India Act offers is not a federation of 
that kind. 


“ The Development of Centrifugal and 
Fissiparous Tendencies ” 


In explaining why the achievement of 
Indian unity is moré important now than it was 
even three years ago, Lord Linlithgow men- 
tioned in the first place “the change in the 
European background”, and added: 


“Tt is more: important, secondly, precisely because 
provincial autonomy has worked so well. The greater 
the success of the scheme of provincial autonomy, the 
greater the degree to which thé strong and diverse claims 
of individual “Provinces, widely differing in racial and 
religiotis composition, the cconomic and political outlook, 
assert themselves, the greater is the danger of the deve- 
lopment of centrifugal and fissiparous tendencies, and so 
of the marring of that unity which it has been the object 
of all of us who care for India’s future to see achieved 
and consolidated.” 

The members of the Joint Parliamentary 
Select Committee observed that they were per- 
haps destroying .by the grant of provincial 
autonomy that unity which they thought was 
From the 
passage from the Viceroy’s speech, too, quoted 
below it is evident that the framers of the Act 
were aware of the “danger” of provincial auto- 
nomy pointed out by the Viceroy in the fore- 
golng sentences. 

The federal scheme has, I well know, been the 
target of many criticisms—from important political lead- 
ers, from the press, from private individuals. I have 
studied those criticisms with all the attention that they 
deserve, and with the fullest acceptance of the sincerity 
of purpose underlying them. [I can but repeat, in the 
event, what I have said before, that no criticism of the 
scheme of federation embodied in the Act that I have 
seen advanced was absent from the mind of those of us 
by whom that scheme was framed. We were fully con- 
scious of the directions in which it was open to Attack, 
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We were conscious that no scheme that the wit of man can 
devise can be free from blemish—even from more serious 
error,—more specially when the situation which it is de- 
signed to meet is unique in history, and presents features 
of such complexity and such difficulty. But our conclusion 
was, and it is my considered opinion today, that the scheme 
then devised is the best practicable solution of the great 
constitutional problem of India. 


We do not in the least admit that “the 
“ scheme” is the best practicable solution, or that 
any other possible or imaginable scheme was 
bound to be worse. “The situation” mentioned 
by His Excellency was in great part the handi- 
work of British imperialism and, as such, 
cannot be used to justify an anti-national and 
anti-democratic Act. 

A really democratic federal scheme would 
have been an antidote to “centrifugal and fissi- 
parous tendencies.” To what little extent, if 
any, the British scheme may provide such an 
antidote only experience can show. 


\ 
Does “ Success”’ of Provincial 


Autonomy Augur “ Success” 
of Federal Scheme 
The Viceroy has said : 


“Provincial autonomy and its working have in a 
sense been a touchstone. J claim that we are entitled, in 
the light of the working of provincial autonomy, to be of 
good heart when we contemplate the working of federa- 
tion. 

The Congress President has stated why 
Congress does not agree to carry out the federal 
scheme, though it agreed to work and has been 
working the provincial part of the constitution. 
His reasons need not be repeated. 

The provincial part of the Constitution 
differs in many respects from the federal 
scheme. One is that there is no dyarchy in 
the. provinces, but there 7s dyarchy in the 
Centre. It should be borne in mind that pro- 
vincial autonomy has been successful, to the 
extent that it has been so, only in the provinces 


in which Congress has formed the munistry.. 


The provinces in which this has been the case 
are Hindu majority provinces. In these pro- 
vinces, in spite of the weightage given to the 
non-Hindu communities, the Hindus (and the 
Congress party) have not been reduced to the 
position of a minority. The Hindus being col- 
lectively more public-spirited and more national 
in outlook than the Muslims have made 
provincial autonomy comparatively successful 
in these provinces. In Muslim majority pro- 
vinces, particularly in Bengal, the Hindus (and 
the Congress party) are in a minority. In these 
provinces provincial autonomy has not been 
sucegssiul even to the extent to which it has 


vf 


been so in the Hindu (and Congress) majority 
provinces. As in the Federal Legislature the 
Hindus have been reduced to the position of a 
minority and consequently the Congress party 
also will most likely be in a minority, the posi- 
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tion of the Hindus and of the Congress party ‘4 


in it will be like the position of the Hindus and 
of the Congress party in Bengal. Hence the 
success of the federal scheme will probably be 
no better than the success (?) of provincial auto- 
nomy in Bengal. 

Among the Muslim majority provinces 
Congress has no doubt formed a ministry in the 
N.-W. Frontier Province. But provincial 
autonomy has not been successful there. Instead 
of being stamped out or even of diminishing, 
crime has increased there since the inaugura- 
tion of provincial autonomy and non-Muslim 
inhabitants suffer from the predatory and kid- 
napping raids of trans-frontier raiders. More- 
over, under the Muslim prime minister commun: 
nalism is rampant there in public service 
appointments and the like. 


The Viceroy on Constitutional Advance 
in the Indian States 


In answer to questions in the British House 
of Commons it has been officially stated several 
times that the British Government will not 
stand in the way of the Rulers of the Indian 


States introducing constitutional reforms In: a: 


progressive spirit (thanks for this small mercy), 
but no pressure will be brought to bear upon 
them to do so. The Viceroy also has made a 
similar declaration: 


It must rest with rulers themselves to decide _ what, 
form of government they should adopt in the diverse 
conditions of Indian States, and, as the Secretary of State 
has again made clear in the last few days, while the para- 
mount power will not obstruct proposals for constitu~ 
tional advance initiated by rulers, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no intention of bringing any form of pressure 
to bear upon them to initiate constitutional changes. 


' It is common knowledge that, for promot- 
ing imperial interests, British Residents and 
Political Agents in the States have occasionally 


. put pressure on the rulers thereof. But when 1t 


comes to the question of constitutional ad- 
vance the British Government must take up the 
correct attitude. But cannot that Government 


advise the rulers to place *their subjects on 4 


footing of equal political status with the 
neighbouring British subjects? There is no sub- 
stantial difference between such neighbouring 
groups. 

It may be said that the Viceroy has already 
indirectly stated why no advice can be given to 
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iny ruler or all the rulers in the matter of con- 
‘titutional advance, by observing that 

n a field in which, for historical and other reasons, 
uch wide differences in conditions exist, generalizations 
ire dangerous and misleading. The nature of any in- 
ernal adjustment, the checks and balances appropriately 
be applied, cannot wisely in all circumstances be the 
same, and the fullest weight must be given’to all relevant 
‘actors by those on whom the responsibility directly falls. 


But in matters other than constitutional 
1dvance the Residents or Political Agents do 
sive advice to the Rulers. That implies that 
hese British officers possess full knowledge of 
‘all relevant factors.” ; 

As for difference in the traditions and other 
2onditions of the various Indian States, are they 
‘really greater than the differences which exist 
setween the self-ruling countries “from China 
30 Peru”? If in spite of such differences it has 
geen found practicable, necessary and wise to 
mtroduce self-rule in so many countries in- 
nabited by various races, some of whom, as in 
Soviet Russia, had no alphabet or written 
uterature of their own, why cannot the British 
Paramount Power pass round a general advice 
that self-government with local variations 
should be mtroduced in all the States? 

No doubt, the more backward the Indian 
States are and remain, the better do they serve 
the purpose of foils. But it has never been said 
that that is a reason why the Paramount 
Power does not urge or advise the Rulers 
thereof to go in for constitutional progress in 
their territories. 


“ Will You Accept Federal Scheme ? ” 


We have been sometimes asked whether we 
are. for the acceptance of the federal scheme. 
After reading our notes on the Viceroy’s speech 
our readers may ask the same question. 


But there is really no free choice left to us.. 


[t is Hobson’s choice. The thing is going to be 
forced upon us. If the Congress does not like 
it, all the Congress ministries should adopt all 
the possible obstructionist tactics, failing which 
they should resign and make it impossible for 
non-Congress ministries in their provinces to 
function. 

There are only two things which can be 
said in favour of the British-made federal 
scheme. The first is that it gives the whole of 
India some sort of political and constitutional 
unity, however mechanical and pity leon 
in parts it may be. It may be that the Consti- 
tuent Assembly desired by the Congress, if 1% 
materializes, will give us a better scheme. But 
it is not known when and how it will be convened 
and whether its decisions will be accepted by the 


to bring out these lectures in the form of a 
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Rulers of the Indian States and the Muslims. 
Nolens volens the British scheme, however, must 
be accepted by both. The materialization of 
this scheme will be tantamount to repudiation of 
the fantastic, unpatriotic and mischievous de- 
mand of a separate Muslim federation. | 

A bird in the hand is worth two m the bush. 

A. second thmg which can be urged in its 
favour is that in this scheme, the representa- 
tives to be nominated by the Rulers have not 
to be nominated according to any fixed com- 
munal proportions. There is no weightage for 
any community, such as there is in the case of 
the British India representatives according to 
the Communal Decision. It is apprehended 
that uf Congress succeeds in calling a Consti- 
tuent Assembly, it may not only confirm the 
Communal “Award” in British India but may 
introduce it in the Indian States, too, under ] 
pressure of the Muslims and in order to please 
them. Well, it is jolly good to denounce the 
foreign British Government for the unrighteous 
Communal “Award,” but. will our Congress and 
pro-Congress organs and the Congress-brow- 
beaten papers be able to stand up against a 
Congress Communal “Award’’? 

Whether Congress accepts the British 
brand of federation or not, it will stand to lose 
if it does not contest the federal elections. 


“A Critique of the Indian 
Constitution ” 


Mr. K. K. Bhattacharya, M.A., B.L. (Cal.), 
Lu.M. (London), Barrister-at-Law, Reader of 
Law, Allahabad University, delivered a course 
of six lectures under the auspices of the Caleutta 
University as an Extension lecturer of the same 
University on the subject, ‘The Indian States 
and the Proposed Federation,’ in November, 
1938. _ 

We understand, Mr. Bhattacharya is going : 


\ 


book entitled, “ A Critique of the Indian Con- 
stitution”, In the course of his lectures he 
pointed out from the legal and constitutional 
point of view that the Indian States have got no 
status in International law—they are neither : 
sovereign, nor semi-sovereign, nor are they | 
protectorates. , 
He also dilated upon the fact that they had 
no external or internal sovereignty. The term | 
sovereignty is a misnomer when applied to the 
Indian States in their external or internal | 
relations. He criticised the doctrine of the 
Butler Committee Report and analysed the | 


doctrine of paramountey. According wt eal 
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there was no legal bar against the transferring 
of the whole content of paramountey to the 
Indian Federal Ministry, when formed, un- 
reservedly. 

On the question of granting reforms to the 
people in the States, who number about eight 


crores, he was satisfied on legal and constitu- . 


tional grounds that there was no-impediment in 
the way of the Rulers granting full responsible 
government to their subjects, and insisted that 


the Rulers must grant full responsible govern-. 


ment. No tinkering, no half-measures, in fact 
nothing short of full responsible government 
under the aegis of the rulers, will satisly the 
people. 

Fiarl Winterton’s statement. in the House 
of Commons on this subject was also analysed. 

He criticised the Communal “ Award ” and 
the special disadvantages flowing from it in 
Bengal, 

Coming to the Federal Government, he 
drew pointed attention to very many defects 


in the Federal scheme, which, according to him, 


no amount of convention or assurance would be 
able to do away with. He insisted upon full 
responsibility with regard to all matters, civil 


and military, external and internal,. being vested 


in the Federal Ministry. He also urged that 
the Rulers of the States must not be allowed to 
send their nominees to the Federal Houses : the 
peoples’ representations alone must be sent 
there. 

He also urged that the members of the 
Indian Civil Service, Indian Police Serviee, 
Indian Medical Service, Indian Military Service 
—all must be brought under the absolute con- 
trol of the Federal Mimistry, regarding their 
mode of recruitment, scale of salary, pensions, 
etc. 

He referred also to the top-heavy adminis- 
tration in the provinces and in the Centre which 
devoured so much of the revenues as to leave 
a very small margin for the nation-building 
departments. 

Turning to the judiciary, he was of the 
opinion that appeals to the Privy .Council and 
even special leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council must be stopped. 

According to him Dominion status with the 
right of secession would not satisfy a large 
section of the Indian population. India wants 
to frame a constitution suited to. her genius 
through a Constituent Assembly. He pointed 
out that there was no constitutional or legal 
impediment in the way of summoning a Cons- 
tituent Assembly and asked the British Govern- 
menyY to take a leaf out of the Irish History in 


1921-22, when Treland seatiiasn a Constituent. 


Assembly and framed a constitution which was 

ratified by the British Parliament on the 6th 
of December, 1922. What England did in 
1921-22 with regard to Jreland the speaker 
Sears England’ to-do in 1938 with regard to 
ndia, 


Menace of Communism ‘in India 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce of 


India met at their Annual Conference at. 
Calcutta in December 1938. The Conference 
devoted their greatest attention to the question 
of the growth of Communism in India and. made 
it the subject of a prolonged discussion, The 
original resolution, which ran as given below, 
was moved by Mr. H. Horsman of the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce : 

“Events within the past year having shown the in- 
calculable damage that is being done to the industries of: 
the country and to the workers dependent thereon by the 
continuous spread of communistic propaganda among 
the working classes, this Association. calls upon the Gov- 
ernments concerned to ensure the enforcement. of more 
stringent precautions to discourage Communism by all 
means in their power in the interests of 
progress and the general peace and welfare of the 
country.” _ 
-. Jn moving his resolution Mr. Horsman 
traced the history of the growth of Communism 
in India at length and drew his own conclusions 
therefrom. In his opinion Communism has. 
become a grave menace to the peace and 
material progress of this country and unless. 
immediate and strong steps were taken by. all 
provincial governments for its suppression the 
consequence might indeed be grave and disas- 
trous. Mr. Horsman’s reading of the situation, 
though somewhat alarmistic, deserves the 
attention of all thinking men in so far as it 


‘deals with a new and powerful factor in Indian 


polities which incidentally runs counter to-some 
of the main currents of Indian eivillzation. 
Mr. Horsman has seen in Communism a 
challenge to British power, prestige 
prosperity in India but, if his description of its. 
aims and object are correct, one may see in it 
a challenge to many an institution and ideal 
with which the British are in no way connected 
or concerned. The quotations which follow were 
give by Mr. Horsman in the course of his. 
speech, 
Communists of India : 

“(1) The complete independence of India by the 
violent overthrow of British rule; the cancellation of ell 
debts; the confiscation and nationalization of all British 
factories, banks, railways, sea and river transport and 


plantations; (2) establishment of Soviet Government; 
the realization of the right of national minorities to self- 


and- 


as summarising the outlook of the. 


the industrial , 
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-determination including 
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3 separation; abolition of the 
Indian States; the creation of an Indian Federal Work- 


-ers’ and Peasants’ Soviet Republic; (3) The confiscation 


without compensation of all lands, forests and other pro- 
ptrty of the landlords, Ruling Princes, churches, the 
British Government, officials and moneylenders, and the 


. handing of them over for use to the toiling peasantry; 


(4) Cancellation of State agreements and all the in- 
debtedness of the peasantry to the moneylenders and 
banks; (5) The adoption of an 8-hour working day and 
radical improvement of conditions of labour; increase 
in wages and State maintenance for the unemployed.” 
(1) Expulsion of the British troops, abolition of the 
police, and instead the general armament of the toilers; 
(2) immediate liberation of all political prisoners, in- 


‘cluding those who have committed acts of individual and 


mass violence; (3) unlimited freedom of speech, of 
conscience, press, meetings, strikes and associations for 
the toilers, end abolition of -all anti-popular and _ anti- 
labour laws: (4) the abolition of rank, caste, national 
and commune! privilege, and the full equality of. all 
citizens irrespective of sex, religion and race; (5) com- 
plete separation of religion from the State at any time 
on the demand of the majority of the electors, and the 
expulsion of the missionaries as direct agents of the 
Imperialists, with confiscation of their property. 

(1) The liberation of the masses from the influence 
of the National Congress; (2) the making of agitational 
and organizational preparations for a general strike, (3) 
the giving of the greatest possible support to the present 
movement for the non-payment of taxes, rents and debts; 
and (4) the popularisation of the slogans and _ tasks- of 
the. agrarian revolution. 


....Acecording to Mr. Horsman the Communist 
movement is responsible for most of India’s 
industrial and agrarian unrest. .That is to say, 


4 the rank:and file of the Communist Party in 


India are composed of labourers and peasants. 
The braifs* are no doubt educated people 
who have drawn their inspiration from 
Moscow. An examination of the above quota- 
tions would reveal the aims and objects of the 
Communists of India to be, not merely a 
political revolution but a cultural, social, moral, 
religious and economic revolution as well. It 
may be possible for agitators to incite a number 
‘of labourers or peasants to start a riot or to go 
on strike ; but it is difficult to imagine how 
even the cleverest of all agitators could go 
among the illiterate masses of India and preach 
abolition of religious institutions, collectivisation 
of farms, sex equality and all that. May be, 
these whole-hogging programmes were drawn 
up by one section of Communists, who merely 
theorise or deal out doctrines, and the others, the 
active members, use their own arguments to 


«induce labourers to go on strike. The kind of 


‘Communism that has been actually preached 
to the masses has no doubt created industrial 
and agrarian unrest, but so far, we have not 
noticed any serious damage done to the institu- 
tions of private property (particularly ’ the 
property owned by labourers. and peasants or 


by their leaders), temples and mosques and their 
properties, ranks, castes, communities and 
communal privileges, ete. 

So that, we are of the opinion that the 
provincial governments need not as yet start any 
anti-propaganda against theoretical Com- 
munism or its theoretical assertions and threats. 
We should be content to explain to the masses, 
by means of judicious and dignified counter 
propaganda, the true facts of national econo- 
mics. Industrial legislation the world over has 
been an acknowledgment of the fact that 


labourers are sometimes not treated justly by 


their employers. For among employers there 
are good, bad and neutral types. And the bad 
ones are always at an advantage. It is there- 
fore not entirely wise to assume that all 
employers are at all:times absolutely in the 
right nor that all demands made by labourers 
are always unjustifiable. The correct attitude 
for governments should be to force both 
employers and employees to play fair. Neither 
side should imagine that it has any divine right 
over things. The Nation is above both Capital 
and Labour and the Nation’s well-being can- 
not be permitted to be injured by the uncon- 
trolled actions of any person or group of 
persons. Often the ill thought-out actions of a 
small group of men working in some essential 
industrial unit upsets the lives of numerous 
persons connected with a chain of industries. 
Industrial trouble always has its repercussions 
in the fields of transport, commerce, finance, 
trade, in fact in every branch:of national life. 
Strikes are seldom mere isolated mcidents. All 
governments therefore have the right to regulate 
industrial disputes. But all disputes should be 
judged on the merits of the case and not 
according to the political philosophy of the 
disputants. | 


Sir Edward Benthall on Communism 


The speech delivered by Sir Edward 
Benthall in connection with the resolution of 
Mr. Horsman was very interesting. He said: 


_ The mover of this resolution has made out a very 
powerful case indeed to illustrate the danger of the 
growth of Communism in India, but in considering a 
resolution calling upon Governments to enforce more 
stringent precautions to discourage communism, we must, 
I think, be careful to have an. exact appreciation of what 
the Governments can and cannot do. We onght in fact 
to state the directions in which we expect them to take 
action. 

A belief in Communism in itself is no crime; nor is 
it a-crime to seek by all means within the law for a 
more equal distribution of wealth. A recent case in the 
Bengal High Court confirmed a judgment of Chiei)Jus- 
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tice Beaumont of the Bombay Courts, that a verbal at- 
tack on capitalists could not be brought within Section 
153-A of the [.dian Penal Code because it could not be 
proved that the accused had any intention of promoting 
hatred and enmity between different classes of His Ma- 
jesty’s subjects for the reason that capitalists could not 
be described as-a class of His Majesty’s subjects, capi- 
talism ‘being a manifestation of world-wide economic 
conditions. | 

But as this is the present legal position, it is our 
duty to draw the attention of the Governments to the 
. effect of the continuous spread of anti-capitalist propa- 
ganda not only upon the productive power of the indus- 
tries concerned and so upon the wealth of the country, 
but also on the welfare of the workers themselves, 

A less caused to the industry by strikes is a direct. 
loss to Government since the wealth of a nation or of a 
province lies in its output of goods and produce. By 
reducing output and causing unemployment and unrest, 
the prosperity cf the country as a whole as of the indus- 
trial units concerned, is affected. This may not be very 
perceptible at the time, and ‘may not seriously incon- 
venience even the particular industrial unit, but when 
the loss of productior. is allowed to grow as large as it 
has done in recent years, it must have, and does have, 
a marked effect upon the prosperity of the country. 

Figures supplied by the Employers Federation of 
India show that in the last decade no less than 696,64,000 
working days have been lost; this gives some idea of the 
loss to workers and to industry. In 1937 for instance 


nearly 89,82,000 working days were lost owing to strikes, 


affecting 647,800 workers, an international record for 
the year second only to the United States of America. 
The current year must also show unenviable figures. 

It is our duty to point out in the first place that it 
is the employers who haye created the work. Out of 
nothing they have built up industries, created employ- 
mént and brought a livelihood to the workers. By the 
joint efforts of employers and workers wealth has been 
brought to the country. 

We—the employers and the workers-——are therefore 
fully justified in Cemanding from Governments the maxi- 
mum protection against disruptive elements, a steady 
propaganda to educate the workers in the elementary 
economics of their livelihood, and all possible assistance 
in our policy of providing amenities to the workers. All 
these matters have the earnest attention of employers 
today and Government can assist by providing facilities. 

I have no complaint at all against genuine labour 
leaders. There are not a few who have done good work 
on behalf of labour and no wise employer will resent 
bona fide endeavours by a labour leader to improve the lot 
of the workers by all reasonable means. But competi- 
tion among communist leaders seems directed towards 
the attainment of personal power over labour. Their 
activities are almost solely. confined to fomenting strikes, 
and as often as nut the cause for which they are encourag- 
ing strikes, has nothing to de with the cause of the 
workers. , 

Witness, for instance, the open statement 
Subhas Chandra Bose that the strike in the Tittaghur 
area for the reinstatement of certain dismissed workers 
has been transformed into a strike against the Jute Ordi- 
nance, in other words, a political strike against the Gov- 
ernment in power. One of the greatest handicaps to the 
steady advance of the labour movement has been ex- 
ploitation of the movement by outside influences for 
political purposes. 

It is a common experience that seventy-five to ninety 


per gent of the workers who go on strike do so because 
— are terrorized by a small section acting under com- 
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of Mr.‘ 


munist or other political leadership. The worker needs. ‘1 


protection far more even than the employer. 


It may be asserted without risk of over- 
statement that the labour resources of India are 
very largely wasted due to lack of tramimg and 
opportunities. The actual industrial workers 
are few compared to the millions who might 
have been so engaged, had India been fully 
industrialised. The average income of indus- 
trial workers in India is much higher than that 
of agricultural workers. So that the growth of 
industries would be a great blessing to India’s 
millions. Just as high wages attract workers to 
industries, high dividends attract capital to 
industrial investments. So that the smooth and 
steady development of industries, paying 
steadier dividends and providing better employ- 
ment, would be an all round national boon. 

Mr. Horsman’s resolution was finally 


passed unanimously by the Conference after it 


had been amended as follows: "i 

“Despite the fact that certain of the provincial Gov- 
ernments have severely discountenanced the Communist 
activity within their borders the spread of Communist 
propaganda continues in India. The events of the past 
year have shown that incalculable damage is being done 
to the industries of the country and to the workers 
dependant thereon by the dissemination of Communistic 
doctrines and the intimidation by which it is accom- 
panied. This Association therefore calls upon all fhe 
Governments concerned to ensure the enforcement of 
more stringent precautions to discourage Communism by 
all means in their power in the interests of the industrial 
progress and the general peace and welfare of the 
country.” 


Thoughts on the Wardha Scheme. 


Certain features of the Wardha Scheme of 
rural education would provoke a little general 
discussion. All pupils are to be taught a basic 
craft from childhood and it will also be an 
useful craft, the products of which will be 
saleable. There’ is also the provision for 
preventing “mechanical” work and the idea 
that the basic craft shall be also the basic thing 
in this scheme of education. Through it and 
around it the pupils’ mind will forage for in- 


tellectual sustenance. Education deals priniarily . 


hi 


with the mind and also with the correlation of ' 


the mind with the body. All human beings are 
educated in one way or another in the sense 
that they learn to think, behave and do things 
from their fellow beings 
Systematised mass education is merely another 


and environment.» 


and more effective method of teaching people, 


how to think, behave and do things. The use 
of the written word is only a method of con- 
veying thought and instruction and it has no 
categoric difference from the spoken word or 


- 
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‘any other symbol as far as its use in the field 
‘of education is concerned. The use of the 
‘lecture and the cinema show, for the purpose 
‘of mass éducation all over the civilised: world, 
go to prove the truth of the above statement. 
Architecture, sculpture, painting, music, garden-~ 
ing, in fact every perceptible representation of 
-human thought and feeling, has some educative 
“value. 

The value of teaching a basic craft need 
snot be minimised on any account; but if the 


basic craft is chosen with a view to assist some _ 


pre-conceived propaganda or political creed, its 
educative value would become restricted to the 
teaching of the subject-matter of that propa- 
ganda or creed alone. This is a positive danger 
«of which the educationists of India should be 
-conscious while adopting this craft or that for 
‘mass education. . 
The words “machine” and “mechanical” are 
~very often used arbitrarily. Many human 
‘actions are mechanical, as for example, walking, 
-standing, sweeping the floor,- drawing water 
from the well, driving cattle, sawing wood and 
a whole host of other things which humanity 
‘has engaged in since the species came into 
‘existence. There is nothing fundamentally 
“degrading in acting in a mechanical fashion. 
The spinner, the wéaver, the potter and all 
-workers of handicrafts work mechanically. The 
‘real point is whether by working too hard and 
“too long the worker is getting cramped and 
atrophied mentally and spiritually; whether all 
joy and decent feelings and emotions are being 
‘squeezed out of his life by an overdose of 
monotony. It is wellknown to students of 
‘economic history that the shawl weavers of 
“Kashmir and the carpet weavers of Persia 
(many of whom were children) were subjected 
‘to the utmost hardship by having to sit in a 
eramped position for hours in a hole under the 
‘loom plying different hand shuttles under the 
dictation of the master-weaver working above 
-eround. The artistic side of the work was 
entirely denied to these unfortunate slaves and 
their lot was a hundred times worse compared 
‘to that of the workers in a modern weaving 
factory. 

All machines are aids to tana: labour. 
When properly used, machinery protect workers 
_against hardship and make things easy for 
them. ‘The appliances used in handicrajts are 
intrinsically as much of machinery as the robots 
of modern industry. A slave to a charka is no 
. better off coniparee to a slave working a ring 
frame machine. . It -is the slaverv that $s 
sobjectionable and not the machine. The charka 
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or the takli are as much machines as any. other 
mechanical appliance. They are not natural 
objects like fruits, trees or flowers. 

Té is necessary. that a scheme of national 
edtication should be based on clear reasoning. 
When the world is changing its productive 
machinery with a view to enrich the lives of 
all men and women, it is no use making fetishes 
of inferior appliances. ‘It is no doubt true 
that better machinery are not available to the. 
masses, but the ideal nevertheless should be to 
equip India with the best of everything and 
this can only be done if the people of India 
could be taught the intricacies of modern 


mechanical sciences. India should be science- 


minded and Indian thought should be purged 
of all forced reasoning which are not based upon 
truth. 

There cannot be any philosophical argu- 
ment against making iron out of ore, any more 
than there. could be against making flour out of 
wheat or a bedstead out of a tree. The econo- 
mic activities of mankind mainly reduce down 
to giving useful form or-location to the gifts 
of nature. Taking the wool from the sheep and 
converting it into.a coat or a blanket is very 
similar to making medicinal sera out of a horse. 
Artificial silk from wood and real ‘silk from 
cocoons stand on an equal footing in industrial 
rating. 

When we study the mechanism of modern 
life we find that large-scale production and 
specialised labour have become vital com- 
ponents of the productive system of the present- 
day world.: Some of the. most important 
necessities of modern life are only obtainable 
with the help of. modern scientific appdratus 
and appliances. Where millions died before 
without medical aid or any hope of cure, modern 
medicine has thrown a challenge to death. And 
modern medicine cannot be practised with the 
assistance of handicrafts alone. Modern trans- 
port, which has given a new meaning to Humani- 
ty, cannot depend solely on handicrafts: Even 
mass education would require, at every step, 
the intimate assistance of modern industry. 

The second important item is the selection 
of a common language, namely Hindustani, for 


-the- whole of India. 


As the ideal behind the scheme seems to 
be a self-contained village life, the necessity 


-for having a common language is not quite 
clear. 


The villagers of Eastern India would, 
under a scheme of medievalisation of life, have 
no occasion to travel to or exchange goods or 
labour with the villagers, of Gujarat. So why 


waste time in learning a common ee . 
’ te: 
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The third important point is ‘that the 
teaching will be through the vernacular of the 
pupils. | 

This 1s well and good. Only, as “ verna- 
cular” stands for the “literary language” ‘and 
not any dialects, Hindustani of a particular 
variety will be enabled to erush out many a 
sweet dialect of Bihar and the U. P. 


The Yourth point to be mentioned is that 
English will not be taught. 


As English is perhaps the most extensively 
used language in the world today,. as in actual 
practice it is used even by all educated Congress- 
men in India, as it possesses a more extensive 
literature than any modern Indian language, 
as it is practically our only medium of com- 
munication with the world outside India, and 
as it is used as a secondary language in China 
and Japan, we do not appreciate this negative 
attitude towards it. We do not understand 
the wisdom of deliberately keeping boys and 
girls ignorant of English even when they have 
completed fourteen years of their life. 


The fifth point is that certain cultural 
subjects which cannot be correlated with the 
basic craft must be taught independently. 

We have not been able to work out whether 
mathematics, hygiene, botany, natural history, 
literature, etc. could be “ correlated ” with any 
basic craft lke spinning, weaving or raising 
silk worms; but we expect provisions will be 
made to correlate at least the three “Rs with 
whatever craft is chosen for any school. 


We do not know if the board of education 
conwrolling this scheme would always keep in 
mind the fact that even in a medieval scheme 
of existence life would depend on several crafts 
and not on any single basic craft (unless 
agriculture were counted as a craft). The 
chances of teaching all the people only a few 
basic crafts and upsetting the economy of the 
country as a whole, should also be kept in 
mind. For if all- the people started, say, 
spinning or weaving, the future of India would, 
no doubt, be sartorially bright, but otherwise 
very bleak indeed. Life depends on variety 
and a .balanced supply. of workers in 
the different crafts is an essential of national 
economy. Any undue increase in the supply of 
craftsmen of one kind or shortage of workers 
in some essential craft usually means suffering 
to the nation. Tampering with the social forces 
which determine the supply of skilled workers 
in the different fields of production is a danger- 
ous game to play at; at least for educationists 


sma 


. useless doctrines. 
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Defence of the Motherland 


The War to end War which destroyed the- 


lives of millions of soldiers and non-éombatants: 
during the four years 1914-18, and left an 


endless heritage of misery for the world, did_& 


not, after all, either end War or make the world. 
safe for 
wonders that people 


expected from it. An 


“analysis of the world situation today reveals- 


the fact that nations are still actuated by a 
whole-hearted selfishness and a murderous spirit. 


of mutual hatred is the ruling passion in their~ 
This selfishness ‘and spirit of hatred is- 


hearts. 
clearly evidenced by the Sino-Japanese war,. 
the Italo-German intrigue in Spain, the British - 
affairs.in Palestine, the Franco- Italian conflict, . 
the German outery for Colonies and a host of” 
other incidents, affairs and outcries in Poland,.. 

Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary anid. 
practically 
harboured more international hatred and clash. 
of interests in 1988 than it did in 1914 or at. 
any time within known history. “Might is- 
Right” has become so firmly established as the- 
only potent factor in world politics, that codes of 
morality, decency or civilised behaviour have: 
been finally relegated to the archives of dead and_ 
As a result of this New Out- 
look, the evolution of Human Institutions im- 


the present age has become nestricted-to only- LL. 


one . thing—development of military efficienc 
and dissemination of effective lies. In such 2: 
world a spirit of pacifism and military unpre- 


paredness would no doubt be a moral gesture; - 


but it would hardly be wisé. In the history of 
the world the Twentieth Century will perhaps: 
be known in the future as the most war-ridden 
century. We Indians are living in this trouble- 
some and insecure age without showing the- 
slightest symptom of any consciousness of danger. 
It is perhaps due to the fact that for long: 
decades we have been used to passing our days 


without any thought of National defence, for ~ 


we depend on the British to defend us against. 
ageression by others, 


The present cross currents of international ° 


jealousies and clash of interests are a sure in- 
dication of the fact that the world, before long, 
will get involved in a series of conflicts of 
different dimensions. Many of these expected 
conflitts are already being fought out in differ- 
ent parts of the world. That Britain will 


become party to one or more of these conflicts: | 


is a possibility which has the nature of a cer- 
tainty. And when Britain fights a proper size: 


enemy the repercussions of any such fight wilk 


democracy or achieve any of the- 


all over the world. The world 
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ibe surely felt in-India.- In former times Wars 
were localised and fought out between armies, 
Civilians ‘and objectives other than fortified 
places were seldom attacked. But modern 
warfare is waged on a national scale and no 
person or place may expect immunity from 
attack. War is spread far and wide and beyond 
the positions taken up by armies. Aeroplanes 
and submarines sneak out into enemy terri- 
tories and try to demoralise the enemy nation 
by destroying its trade, supplies and centres of 
industry. As modern war depends on 2 constant 
supplies of men, arms and munitions, these 
methods are essentials of the art of warfare, 
These methods, when applied without reserva- 
tion, spare neither the aged nor women or child- 
ren, and the example of China, Abyssinia and 
Spain makes matters very clear. So that if 
India gets involved in a war there is no doubt 
that thousands of non-combatant Indians will 
be killed and many of our cities will be devas- 
tated. 

With such dire possibilities in the imme- 
diate foreground our policy of unconcerned in- 
action seems utterly suicidal. The Congress no 
doubt expect to handle all situations accord- 
ing to their principle of Ahimsa. Of course they 
have sponsored the idea of military training in 
Bihar and the U. P. That may be aceepted as 
en exception proving the general rule of non- 
violence. . What-we wish to emphasise is that, 
while abhorring warfare and violence for the 
purpose of attacking others, one may yet feel 
the moral necessity for fighting with a view to 
protect the motherland against the inroads of 
external enemies. 

. India will very soon feel the urgency of 


fighting to save India’s women and children and - 


the nation’s economic assets. Britain may be 
always willing to fight our battles to safeguard 
British interests in India; but there is the pos- 
sibility that she may not ‘be in a strong enough 
position to do so. Whatever our relations with 
Britain may be, one cannot reasonably com- 
pare such relations with what will happen if 
there be a fresh invasion and conquest of India 
by some other power. It is an undoubted fact 
that if ever such a thing happened the terror 
and suffering that would come into existence 
would defy description. A hundred humani- 
tarian great souls would not be able to save 
us from the horrors of a foreign invasion) - For 
these reasons India must prepare for national 
defence. 

It is clear that the first attack on India will 
be from the air. Therefore the first defensive 
actions would be expected also inthe air. India 
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should build up a strong air force and that — 


immediately. Besides there must be arrange- 
ments for the evacuation of crowded cities 
promptly and without undue loss and suffering. 
In the cities anti-gas shelters must be cons- 
tructed: and organisations: put up for rendering 
first-aid to the injured and for disinfecting 
areas infected with gas. 

The first requirement is to inspire the 
nation with a spirit of determination to face this 
new danger. The nation’s health, strength and 


efficiency must be built up with a rigid single- 


ness of purpose. The nation must make up its 
mind. That is the first step. 


Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee Misreported 


An Associated Press message runs as 
follows : 


'  Cawnpore, Dec. 19. 

Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee, editor of The Modern 
Review, who arrived here to preside over the Brahma- 
nanda Keshab Chandra Sen’s birth centenary, was given 
addresses of welcome by the Municipal Board and by the 
Bengalees of Cawnpore. 

In the course of his address to the students at the 
Marwari Vidyalaya College, Mr. Chatterjee advised the, 
students’ not to be led away by catchwords like “ Inqilab 
Zindabad” but enous devote themselves exclusively to 
their studies.—A, P 


At the Marwari Vidyalaya College at 
Cawnpore 8}. Ramananda Chatterjee spoke to 
the students. for a few minutes. He advised 
them not to be led away by ‘ catchwords’ like 
“ Education can wait but Swaraj cannot wait.” 
In his opinion education cannot wait, no matter 


whether Swaraj] can or cannot wait. Speaking 


from his experience as a boy and a young man, 
he said that he regretted that he had not made 
better use of opportunities for the acquisition 
of knowledge and the formation of character 
at school and college. He did not know many 
very essential things—essential even for the 


proper discharge of his duties as a journalist 


and an armchair politician. His ignorance 
would not have been so great and such a 
handieap, if he had been a better student in 
boyhood and youth. At present, owing to 
advancing age and the pressure of routine work 
and public engagements, he could not command 
sufficient leisure to read even some of the many 
excellent books which he received for review. 
So he advised the students to make the best use 
of their time and opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge, so that in their future career as 
citizens they might not have to indulge in 
unavailing regrets for lost opportunities as the 
speaker often had to do. He did not, however, 


advise them to devote themselves —! to 


a 
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their studies. On the contrary, he said that, after 
attending to their studies, they were at liberty 
to keep themselves in touch with political and 
other public movements in order to have up-to- 
date knowledge of them. For knowledge cannot 
be gained.entirely from the study of books 
and other publications. Such knowledge has 
to be supplemented by life contacts. But 
primarily, though not exclusively, the duty of 
students is that which is implied in their class 


<<" 


Communes, his object in quoting from Lenin’s: 
life and.tgachings was not to advise our young: 
His abject was: 
to convince his hearers that, not only non-- 
politically-minded -persons and ‘politically- mind-- 
ed reformists, but even so great a revolutionary: * 
as Lenin stressed the need and duty of deep 


people e=mbecome Communists. 


and extensive study; and the foundations of such. 


study can be laid and the habit of such study’ 


formed only in our student days. 


name. Just as .a shopkeeper or a cultivator 
ceases to deserve the name of shopkeeper or 
cultivator if he neglects his business or his work 
im the fields, so the name ‘ student’ becomes a 
misnomer for students if they do not study to 
an adequate extent. 

Persons who are not politically-minded and 
do not take any interest in politics will readily 
aeree that students ought to study. Others, 
who are politically-minded and who take active 
part. in politics but whom Congressmen both of 
the Right wing and the Left wing and Commu- 
nists and other Revolutionists call Reformists, 
will also agree that students ought to study. 
Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee read out passages 
from the life of Lenin to show that that great 
Revolutionary himself studied deeply, took his 
degree from one Czarist University after having 
been expelled from another, and insisted on all 
Communists and would-be Communists acquir- 


As for “Ingilab Zindabad,” the speaker 
observed that the shouting of ‘that slogan any 
day would not make India independent the 
next day. Much serious training and much, 
other preparation are required for making thes 
country free and independent. 


Chinese Students’ Statement to 
Japanese Youth and Students 


, According to World Youth (Boston, 
U. S. A.), November 19, 1938, the Chinese- 
Student Union for National Salvation issued. 
the following statement to the Japanese youth. 
and students on the First Anniversary of. 
China’s Campaign of Resistance : 


“Dear J apanese Youth and Fellow Students: ‘in: 
spite of the strict news. censorship ,of. your militarists we 
have occasionally learned the brave deeds of your siruggie 
against the ruthless aggression in China. In the name~ 
of all Chinese students we wish to express-to you our 


. ic heartiest admiration for the work you have done. r 
Ing: the. whole sum of. human knowledge. “We are convinced that there exists between the: be 
youth of Japan and China an invincible friendship... 


Some of the Pasar read out oo bear 
repetition : s 


. “Lenin constantly insisted that communism cannot. 
be regarded 2s a special body of doctrines or dogmas of 
‘ready-made .conclusions’ to be learnt from text-books, 
but can only be understood as the outcome of the whole 
of human science and _culture, on the basis of an exact - 
study of all that previous ages, including especially 


Despite. the Japanese. militarists’ aggression, our united:! 
front against imperialist aggression can never be crushed... 
We, youth of Japan and China, ought to be the guarantee 
of Far Eastern Peace. © 

“We are aware that many of you have been already- 
put in gaol and. we can well imagine the extreme -hard-- 
ship of your struggle. In spite of the fact that we, too,. 
have suffered during the past year, we are still encouraged 
capitalist society, had_achieved.”-—Life and Teachings of by your example to continue in the fight for ‘our own. 
Lenin (International Publishers, New York), p. 63. freedom and also for the liberation of our Japanese- , 


Speaking to the Third Congress dof har sae and sisters from the yoke of militarism . 


In case you are already fighting in China we 
Communist Youth m Russia in 1920, Lenin sincerely invite you to bring your “brothers and join us:.. 
sald : 


| : We need “not remind you that it is our custom to treat. 
“Tt would be a very serious mistake to suppose that 


those of you who join- us as: brothers and sisters. Why 
lling each other when there is no cause~ 
ene can become a communist without making one’s’ own should we be killing ho 
the treasures of human knowledge. It would be mis- 


for enmity between us? Let us unite against our com-- .** 
) mon enem ascism, in order that the victo ma soons 

taken to imagine that it is enough to adopt the Com-. y, Fase Hy Sey 

rmaunist formulas and conclusions of Communist science 


bring peace. 
ay tl he International Student Delegation 
without mastering that sum-total of different branches of iain Chins i Tae Brera: vellovnetudentas: 
knowledge, the final outcome of which is communism . Lastly, may our hands extend over the East Sea 
“Communism becomes an empty phrase, a mere ; ; 
facade, and the communist a mere bluffer, if he has not 


and clasp. in token of the br6therly love ot our rey ; 
nation 
hominid bid. BD. aoe inheritance “Sours in brotherhood—The Chinese Student Unior: 


for National Salvation.” 
‘Therefore Lenin urged the Communist Youth ‘ One-is filled with hope for the future of” 
a to aequire -the whole sum of human 


mankind to learn- that there are Japanese youth : 
knowledge.” fighting militarism and fascism in their country” * 
pe Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee is not a 


and eding to jail for the cause. 
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A Pro-Hindi Organ on the Conviction 
of an Anti-Hindi Leader 


As the Congress ministry of Madras have 
been prosecuting anti-Hindi picketers’ in that 
province, it is not easy to form a correct idea of 
the nature and extent of the anti-Hindi agita- 
tion there by reading pro-Congress organs alone 
or by reading only the English newspapers oi 
Madras. One requires to read the Tamil papers 
also. This we cannot do owing to our ignor- 
ance of Tamil. The following comments of The 
Indian Express, a pro-Congress and pro-Hindi 
organ, on the conviction of Mr. i. V. Rama- 
swami Naicker throws unexpected light on the 
anti-Hindi agitation and the prosecution of its 
leaders and their followers, many of whom are 
women with babes in arms, now in jail: 


It must be said of Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker 
that he is not a man disposed to run away from the 
consequences of his acts. He would have evowed 
violence had he violence in his mind. The anti-Hindi 
movement has had, of course, scandalous spurts of both 
violence and vulgarity, but a leader like Mr. Naicker 
-whose courage of conviction has ever been distinctive 
of his character, has a right, to be believed when he 
disowns violence. What, then, is left of the charge on 
which he is now convicted? Presumably it was for 
leading a movement that Government did not like that 
he has been sentenced to jail for a year and ordered to 
pay a fine of Rs. ‘1.000. We, for our part, are staunchly 
pro-Hindi and have nothing ‘but detestation for some of 
the ways of the anti-Hindi agitators, but we feel that it 
Is a strange interpretation of earnestness for a cause 
that dissenters professing non-violence should be visited 
with ruthless penalties. There is no merit in conceding 
liberty to those that are in perfect agreement with us. 
The real test of freedom lies in the toleration of differ- 
ences, however inconvenient, and it is not the function 
of the Congress, in the name of- administrative necessity, 
to-step into the role of the bureaucrat ‘fond of repression 
whom Congressmen had ever been condemning prior to 
office acceptance. The sort of severity now called into 
play against Mr. Naicker reflects badly on the need for 
separating the executive from the judiciary, but it is not 
likely to advance the cause of Hindi. A fine of Rs. 1,000 
we regard as a barbarous one. English Courts rarely in- 
flict fines of more than a few pounds for the most 
heinous offences. Have our Government’ conceived the 
bright idea of extracting revenue from the purses of 
their political opponents in exchange for the Criminal 
Law Amendment methods which hey gave some Indian 
States ? 


Some of the statements made in Court by 
the convicted old leader in the course of his 
trial are: 


“Picketers did nof cause obstruction to students or 
teachers.” 

- “7 have not instigated any one to cofmit any 
offence.” 

“The object of the anti-Hindi aibveneut is not to 
transgress the..law.” 

“T ask for the maximum punishment which will 
satisfy the Congress ministers and the lowest class in 
jail which will satisfy their desire to wreak vengeance.” 
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Congress President on the 
Federation Issue 


On the 26th December, we finished our: 


notes on the Viceroy’s speech which dwelt main- 
ly on the Federal Scheme. 
found in the morning papers that on the pre- 


vious day the Congress President met Bombay 


journalists a4t a Press Conference and discussed 
with them many questions such as how Congress 
may fight Federation, the Indian States’ people’s 
struggle for responsible government, etc. 


With regard to federation, Mr. 


tained in the Government of India Act of 1935 would be 


on the whole in accordance with the general policy and 


principle of the Congress, namely, non-co-operation, What 
shape this non-co-operation would take—whether there 
would be non-co-operation even, at the stage of the federal 
election or at the stage of acceptance of office after the 
election was a matter of detail and tactics which would. 
be decided on the exigencies of the situation then exist- 
ing. ; 
Asked whether Congress Ministries would be called 
upon to resign as a part of the Congress campaign against 
Federation, the Congress President said: “At this stage 
I can only say that if there is a struggle we shall offer 
opposition from every quarter. It is quite possible that. 
we may not call upon the Ministers to, resign if we feel 
that their remaining in power will strengthen our strugele,. 
on the contrary, if we feel that our struggle will be stronger 
it they resigned, we shall do so.’ 

Mr. Bose was asked whether the Congress would 
contest the elections to the Federal legislature in the 
event of Muslims and the representatives of Indian. States, 
who could together form a majority, agreed to work the 
scheme ? He replied that, even if the requisite number 
of Princes agreed to join the Federation, the British Gov- 
ernment would not be able to introduce Federation on 
account of the opposition from British India and the 
agitation in the States. He personally thought that 
Federation could not be introduced until at least a section 
of Congressmen were made to accept it. 

In. reply to another question, Mr. Bose said that it 
would not be inconsistent to contest the election to the- 
Federal legislature even if the Congress policy be to offer 
an uncompromising attitude to Federation. The criterion. 
would be whether by contesting the elections the Con- 
gress would be stronger. The future course of action in 
regard to’ Federation and all matters connected with it 
would be considered at the Tripuri Session of the Con- 
gress. : 


There are ‘several ‘if’s in the Congress. 


President’s replies to queries. Two of them. 
are: “if there is a struggle, we shall offer 
opposition from every quarter ”’; and, “ it would 


not be inconsistent to contest the elections to 
the Federal Legislature even if the Congress. 
policy be to offer an uncompromising attitude 
to Federation.” The first ‘if’ may perhaps lead: 
to the assumption that a struggle is not in- 
evitable. The. second ‘if’. leaves room for 
anticipating that the ‘Congress attitude may not 


On the 27th, we: 


Bose said that the’ 
plan of Congress Opposition to the Federal Scheme con-- 


after all be one of uncompromising sala % te 
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ihe British-made federal scheme. But all 
xrevious utterances of the Congress President 
yn the subject led to the. impression that, what- 
xver the opinion of other Congress leaders 
night be, he was uncompromising and thorough- 
roing in his opposition to that scheme. 

“Sj. Bose was asked whether Congress would contest 


he elections to the Federal Legislature in the event of 
Muslims and the representatives of Indian States, who 


ould togethcor form a majority, agreed “to work the - 


cheme.” 


Neither this question ‘nor Sj. Bose’s reply 


nentions the probability of Hindu Mahasabha 


nembers agreeing to work the scheme. Is the 
Jindu. Mahasabha negligible or unmention- 
bble ? 


Sj. Bose’s final reference to the subject in 


he Bombay interview with pressmen is con-. 


ained in the sentence: 


“The future course of action in regard to Federa- 
ion and all matters connected with it. would be 
onsidered at the Tripuri session of the Congress.” 

An inevitable and discreet statement. 

It is anticipated in certain quarters that 
yongress fulminations against Federation would 
urn out to be brutum fulmen, or stage thunder. 


vongress President on the 
vommunal Question 


In the course of his talk with Bombay 
ressmen, 

“The communal question, said Sj. Bose, would be 
ne of the important problems which the next meeting of 
ire Working Committee would consider. Grievances: made 
ut by Muslims against the Congress would be considered 
oint by point and, an attempt “would be made to meet 
1¢ legitimate ones.’ 

The Congress should undoubtedly use its 
afluence and powers to the utmost to remove 
he legitimate grievances of the Muslims. 

But what of the grievances of the Hindus 
n Bengal? They have many legitimate 
rievances. So have the Hindus (and the 
ikhs) of the North-West Frontier Province. 
jut the Muslim chief minister of that Province 
ad a deputation of some Hindu and Sikh 


vongress M. lL. A.s that if they did not like his. 


communal) policy, they were at liberty to 
save the Congress anyday! The policy was 


2 give preference to Muslims because they: 


rere the majority, irrespective of the superior 
ualifications and seniority of non-Muslims. 


‘ongress and the Communal 
leciston 

The Congress has been nominally following 
ye of neither accepting nor rejecting 


the Communal Decision, but in reality some 
Congress provincial governments have accepted 
that so-called Award. The Bihar Government 
has issued a list of the scheduled ‘castes of 
Chota Nagpur. Does the Congress think that 
the Hindu community should be vivisected into 
two parts, one consisting of the so-called caste 
Hindus and the other of the scheduled castes ? 
This division and the expression ‘ scheduled 
castes’ are inventions of the British imperialist 


Government. But the Congress apps to have. 


accepted them. 

- When the non-Muslim deputation which 
waited upon the N.-W. F. Province prime 
minister placed some facts relating to public 
appointments before him, he said that the 
minority in that province-had already got 
sufficient weightage, which the deputation did 
not accept as correct. Be that as it may, does 
the Congress accept the principle that in 
making appointments in the public services 
some communal numerical proportions are to 
be observed irrespective of qualifications and 


that the claims of persons possessing the best. 


qualifications are to be disregarded provided 
only that the communal numerical proportions 
are observed ? 


Responsible Government to be 


Granted in Rajkot 
Rayxot, Dec. 26. 


The ‘satyagraha’ in Rajkot which started three 
months ago has ended, according to a pamphlet issued 
this morning signed by the 14th Dictator. 

The pamphlet says that as a result of parleys between 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and the Thakore Sahib last 
evening responsible government is in sight. 


An announcement will be made in the evening about. 


the ‘granting of responsible government and it is stated 


that all political prisoners will be released. The special: 


measures that were brought into force recently to combat 
the ‘satyagraha’ will also be withdrawn. 

A message from Ahmedabad states that 
Vallabhbhai Patel had discussions with the Thakore Sahib 
till late last night and has come to a settlement as a result 
of which the ‘satyagraha’ will terminate, the political 
prisoners will be released and the State will withdraw all 
the special measures. 


' SETTLEMENT ARRIVED AT 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who arrived here yesterday 
afternoon, was invited by the Thakore Sahib for an 
interview at 6 p.m. The Sardar and the Thakore Sahib 
had a heart to heart talk for eight hours during which 
they disaqissed the whole ground again and the terms of 
a settlement. As a result of this prolonged discussion 
an amicable settlement was reached at 2 a.m. 

Emerging from the palace at 2 a.m. the Sardar was 
greeted by the waiting crowd to whom he dramatically 
announced that as a result of his talks with the Thakore 
Sahib a settlement had been reached. 


Sardar. 


NOTES 


TERMS OF SETTLEMENT 


Amidst popular rejoicing Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


announced.to a gathering of thirty-thousand people here 
the terms of the settlement reached between him and the 
Thakore Sahib of Rajkot. 

This included the appointment of a committee of ten 
consisting of the President to be nominated by the 
Thakore Sahib, and two officials and seven representa- 
tives of the Parishad, amnesty for all political prisoners; 
and remission of all fines. 

Sardar Patel announced that the personnel of the 
committee would be announced tomorrow or the day after 
and that it had been agreed that reforms should be 
brought into force as early as possible before the end of 
January. , 

It had also been agreed that the grievances of. farmers 
would be fully gone into and redressed. 

On congratulating the people, particularly the busi- 
ness community, on the support they lent to the agitation 
at Rajkot which ended so successfully, Sardar Patel 
remarked that in his opinion this settlement was better 
than the one that was suggested some time back, but which 
did not fructify. 

Sardar Patel also took the opportunity to congratulate 
the Thakore Sahib for making the settlement possible. 

The meeting was preceded by a procession of 50,000 
people which was led by the released political prisoners. 
Amidst enthusiastic scenes the procession marched through 
Rajkot streets for two hours.—A. P 


It is much to be desired that in other States 
also in which the people are carrying on the 
struggle for responsible government, the Rulers 
will graciously accede to the demands of their 
subjects. 


Hyderabad State Congress Satyagraha 
Temporarily Suspended 


An Associated Press message, dated 
Wardhagan} December 26, states that apropos 
the suspension of the Satyagraha movement by 
the Hyderabad State Congress, the Working 
Committee of the State Congress has released 
a statement clarifying the situation, of which 
the major portion is printed below : 


The Working Committee of the Hyderabad State 
Congress, after great deliberation, has decided upon a 
temporary suspension of the Satyagraha movement which 
-was recently launched and which -has already resulted 
in the imprisonment of more than 400 satyagrahis. The 
sentences range from one month to 34 years. 

The public would like to know the reasons that have 
prompted ihis decision. The State Congress has come 
in for a great deal of misrepresentation. It has been 
called a communal body. Its activities have been con- 
fused with those of the Aryan Defence League and the 
Hindu Civil Liberties Union. Unfortunately the move- 
ments of Aryan Defence League and the Hindu Union 
' synchronised with the civil disobedience movement of the 
State Congress. The decisive cause for the suspension 
was the advice given by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru 
and other Congress leaders that in order to make our 
position absolutely clear, it was essential that we should 
suspend the civil disobedience movement. 
the suspension would give the Government of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam an opportunity to review the situa- 


‘carried on in some of the other States. 


They say that . 


tion. We could not disregard 
whose sympathy and support are always a valuable asset 


in the conduct of the struggle for Swaraj within the 


State. 


We suspend the civil disobedience movement in the 


the advice of leaders. 
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hope that it will not need to be revived. But whether - 


it will have to be revived and if so when, ,will depend 
wholly upon the State authorities. It is not without a 


wrench that we are suspending the struggle when more’ 


than 400 of our comrades are undergoing sentences uf 
imprisonment varying from two months to 34 years. We 
have more than 2,500 persons on our list as volunteers. 
The lst is daily increasing, every fresh arrest bringing 
in an addition to the list. We have had embarrassing 
offers of volunteers from outside. We have been obliged 
to decline offers, as we realise that the movement in 
order to remain strictly non-violent, must depend upon 
internal strength and support. 


But we have no desire to use our strength and under- 
go suffering, if we can achieve our end through negotiation 
and entreaty. We hope that the Government of H. E. H. 
the Nizam will recognise the wholly peaceful and loyal 


motive underlying the suspension. We hope that they - 


will release the civil disobedience prisoners and lift the 


han on the State Congress and its activities and pave the - 


way to the inauguration of a scheme of Responsible 


Government with reasonable safeguards for the rights of 


minorities. 


We support this hope. 


The Struggle for Freedom 
in. Hyderabad 


It would be a matter for satisfaction if the - 
Nizam’s Government respected the hope of the: 


State Congress Satyagrahis. 


We have to bear in mind that on the date: 


of this writing (27th December), we have not 
received any information that the 


Aryan: 


Defence League and the Hindu Civil Liberties. 


Union have suspended their movements. 


The struggle in Hyderabad is different in 
some respects from the struggle which is being 
In the 


latter generally the people have been fighting: 


for civic and political rights. In Hyderabad, 
too, the struggle includes the fight for civic and 
political rights. The Hyderabad State Congress 
Satyagraha represents this aspect of the 
struggle. 


Where Hyderabad differs from the other 
States in which the people have been carrying 
on a non-violent fight for freedom is that in 
this State there has been for a very long time 
communal suppression, repression and oppres- 
sion, the community subjected to this process 
being the Hindus, who constitute the vast 
majority of the population of the State. The 


struggle for freedom: has subjected them to: 


greater tyranny than before. 





‘from the mosque. 
‘“Tablig” movement is going on in the State for the con- 
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All-India Aryan Congress 


As the Hyderabad State refused permission 
to hold a session of the All-India Aryan 
Congress in it, it was held at Sholapur, near the 
borders of the State, by the Arya-Samajists, 
with Mr. M. S. Aney as president. Pandit 
Dattatreya-prasad, chairman of the reception 
committee, enumerated the disabilities imposed 
on the Hindus and the Arya-Samajists in 
respect of their religious observances.. 


The Aryas, he said, are not allowed ‘to construct 
‘“fHavan Kund” or to hoist “Om” flag in the State where 
religious meetings in temples are banned. He added that 
whenever Hindu and Muslim festivals coincide the Hin- 
dus are not allowed to observe theirs. A Government 
circular prohibits repair of any temple in‘ predominantly 
Muslim quarters when it so requires, and similarly Hin- 
dus residing near a mosque are not allowed to keep 
‘pictures of ‘Hindu gods and goddesses that may be seen 
On the other hand, he narrated, 


version of the Hindus. The members of depressed classes, 
that number about 24 lakhs, are given all facilities on 


their conversion to Islam. He deplored: that the State 


authorities are trying to destroy the culture of the Hin- 
.dus by killing their language, ancient history .and reli- 
gious literature. The Hindus- who number’ about: 89 per 


_cent. of the total populaton in the State get only 10 per 


cent, representation in State services. Four prominent 
Arya workers, namely Pandit Ramchandra Dehlvi, Pandit 


-Shiv Chandra, Pandit Chandra Bahnu and Pandit Vyasdev 


Shastri, who tried for redress of these grievances, were 
.externed from the State, and a few others including Ved 
~Prakash, Dharm Prakash and Mahadey laid down their 
lives at the hands : of ie Muslims for preaching Arya 
tenets. 


Some extracts-are given below from Mr. 
M. 8. Aney’s presidential address. 


He quoted facts and figures to show how the Muslims 
who numbered a little over 10 per cent. of the total 
population played a dominant part in the’ affairs and 
activities of the State. Out of 728 Gazetted posts in the 


Stale services 545 were held by the Muslims and 183 by 


Hindus-and: the judicial service was practically mono- 


‘polised by the Muslims. 


As regards education, only 33-3 persons in a thou- 
sand Hindus were literate, while 103-5 per thousand of 
Muslims, and this Mr. Aney attributed to pursuing by 
the State of-a definite educational policy. 

The various disabilities imposed on -the religious 
-and civic rights of the Hindus were elaborately enumerated 
‘by Mr. Aney, who said that every attempt at expression 
of opinion was ruthlessly suppressed in the State where 
preachers and propagandists of Islam enjoyed unrestricted 
licence and liberty for carrying on their propaganda. The 
indifference of the State authorities to the grievances of 
the Hindus and the Aryans in spite of their repeated 
-efforts for redress had a baneful effect on the minds of the 
Muslims and there were murderous insult and inhuman 
treatment of the Hindus at thé hands of Muslim mobs. 

Mr. Aney observed: “I think that the rulers should 
recognise that the time for returning State authority to the 
people who are the real heir-apparents has now arrived. 
There should be no hesitation on their part to recognise 
-this fact and do it gracéfully as did be Raja Sahib be 


ae 
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Here is ree om. a 
communication : 


“Suffice it to say, that there i is complete suppression | 


an private 


‘of all civil liberties for Hindus, while the “Muslims are 


not only at full liberty to say whatever they like (which 


are more often than not nasty and provocative) both in _, 


the press and from the platform, but also indulge in’ 
fanatic and reprehensible ways. There have been. cases 
of the nature of Bindu Gowalini’s case, and in a more 
hideous and provocative form......The rules and regula- 
tions make any assemblage impossible without a permit 
(we have in fact been under a perpetual reign of martial 
law). The other means of protest, viz., the press, has 
also been shut up for us. The—Agency is paid Rs. 2,000 
per month, and thée—and other papers have regular ‘arid 
fat subsidies. The National press is always hesitant to 
give publicity to atrocious facts about this State owing 
to the false notions about communalism that have been 
set afloat by—. Within the State no Hindu is allowed 
to start a paper....Papers started outside to ventildte the 
State Hindus’ grievances, as well as Hindu Mahasabha 
and Arya Samaj papers, have been banned.” 


Famous Czech Writer's Death 


Pracur, Dec. 25. 


The death has occurred of the well-known writer 
Karel Capek aged 48.—Reuter. ae 


- Our readers will remember that one of 
Karel Capek’s books, containing his conversa- 
tions with the late President Masaryk, was 
noticed in this Review some months ago. 


Dr. Khan Sahib on Grievances of 
Minorities in N.-W. F. P. 


As we have referred in some previous notes 


on the grievances of minorities in N.-W. F. 


Province, the assurance of the prime minister 
of the Province is given below. 


PesHawar, Dec. 24. 


Apropos the news published in a section of the 
Press that Frontier minorities were dissatisfied with the 
weightage granted to them in the Government services, ° 
Dr. Khan Sahib, the Premier, told the “ Associated Press ” 
that it was absurd to say that the minorities of his pro- 
vince were under-represented in the services. He declared 
that he was prepared to give at least 5 per cent. more 
weightage to the minorities of the Frontier than that en- 
joyed iby minorities in other Congress provinces. 


Concluding the Premier regretted that the deputation 
of minorities which recently waited upon him should 
have misconstrued his reply to them and added, for him »- 
ae Hindus, Sikhs and Christians were all alike.— - 


If so, why speak of weightage at all ? Why 
not give posts in the publie services to the most 
meritorious irrespective of community or- caste a 
That is what is wanted. 


t 
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Sir Brajendra Nath Seal as published in this Review in January, 
1936 : 


The death of Sir Brajendra Nath Seal has 
removed from our midst India’s greatest con- 
temporary Savant. He took all knowledge for 
his province and tried to master all branches 


y of learning and keep pace with their progress. 


* 


His constant endeavour to be up-to-date in all 
fields of knowledge up to the day of his break- 
down, was perhaps one of the reasons why he 
was unable to leave for his contemporaries and 
future generations any work that can give any 
adequate idea of his great intellect and his 
versatile genius. For he was not a mere learn- 
ed man who had garnered in his mind the 
heritage of past ages. His genius was capable 
of new creations, Such a creation was his 
poetical production, The Eternal Quest, written 
in 1892 but published so recently as 1937. He 
was known as a philosopher, and a philosopher 
he certainly was in the most comprehensive 
sense, but not in any narrow sense. He wrote 
of the Positive Sciences of the Hindus. He 
wrote New Essays in Criticism. Trying to 
solve problems in higher mathematics was his 
recreation. That he was an authority in 
anthropology and ethnology was acknowledged 
by his election to open the First Universal 
Races Congress in London in 1911. When he 
was Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University 
he drew up an educational scheme for that State 


, Which embraced all stages of education from 


the primary to the post-graduate University 
stage, providing facilities for pursuing voca- 
tional or cultural courses at the end of each 
stage. In Mysore, too, he drew up a constitu- 
tion in which the provision for safeguarding 
minority rights showed his statesmanship. The 
scheme for giving state aid and state encourage- 
ment to industries in that State owed much to 
his knowledge of matters economic and 
industrial. It was to him that in the field of 
politics Bepin Chandra Pal and others owed 
much of their philosophical ideas. A whole 
host of pupils, some both in name and reality 
and others in reality, though not in name, owe 
him an immense debt of gratitude for ideas and 
materials for their works in different fields of 
knowledge. It is no derogation to the masterly 
intellect of Sir Asutosh Mookerji to say that 
but for the co-operation and collaboration of 
Dr. Seal he could *not have elaborated and 
carried to fruition many of his educajional 
plans. 


What Sir Michael Sadler, President of the 
Calcutta University Commission, owed to him 
had better be stated in Sir Michael’s own words, 


3 


“May one of his pupils (for pupil I was during the 
years 1917-19 and shall always revere him as one of my 
Gurus) express in a few words love and admiration for 
Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal, and gratitude, which grows 


— 





Sir Brajendra Nath Seal 


with the years, for his guidance in my thought and for 
what he taught me during many long and _ intimate 
discussions about edueation and about the needs and 
genius of India ? 


Jai 
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“He was indeed guide, philosopher and friend to 
me. More than fifteen years haye passed since we last 
met in the flesh. But the feeling of his presence is 
still strong in my mind. So close was the friendship 
which he allowed to grow up between us, that I can 
still turn to him as if I were at his side and can hear 
the kindly tone of his voice. Guru indeed he was to me, 
and I bless his name. There are streets and lanes in 
Calcutta, there are paths and terraces in Darjeeling, 
which were the backgrounds of our talks. And, as if I 
were still in Bengal, I can see what I saw then and hear 
once more what | then heard. 

“In several volumes of the Report of the Calcutta 
University Commission, and notably in volumes 7, 9, 10 
and 12, there are writings from the pen of Dr. Brajendra 
Nath Seal which are of permanent value and will, I hope, 
be reprinted (at least in part) in any future issue of 
his works.” 

.Brajendra Nath Seal the man was as great 
as or perhaps greater than Brajendra Nath 
Seal the savant and the versatile genius and 
idealist. Pure-souled and free from guile, he 
was like one of our sages and seers of antiquity. 
At the celebration of the completion of the 
72nd year of his life on December 19, 1935, 
striking tributes were paid to him by many 
distinguished persons, the most notable being 
thé magnificent.poem of Rabindranath Tagore 
addressed to him, printed at the time in Prabasi 
and this Review. 


The Last Week of December 


During the last week or last nine or ten 
days of December so many conferences, of 
varying importance, of a political, social, 
educational, scientific, economic, industrial, and 
philosophical or other cultural character are 
held in different parts of India that it is 
impossible to notice even a few of them. That 
we ate not able to do so is not because of our 
unwillingness but is due to its impracticability. 


Congress and the Indian States 


The attitude of the Indian National Con- 
gress toward the struggle for freedom in the 
Indian States is wise and judicious. A people 
ean gain their object mainly in reality by their 
own strength. So it is wise to let the people of 
any State, struggling to be free, know that it 
is by their own capacity for combination, 
sacrifice and suffering that they can succeed. 
This is not to say that they are to be left alone 
without any help from outside. They have the 
moral support of the Indian National Congress 
and other Nationalist bodies and also pecuniary 
help from outside as far as it can reach them. 
But it is best for them not to expect persons 
from outside to join in their Satyagraha or 
other movements. For the entry of such persons 
into the State concerned can be and has often 
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been stopped. Moreover, such participation 
of men from British India in any State’s 
people’s struggle may give rise to complications 
between some provincial authorities and those 
of the State concerned. It is good also to make 
it impossible, so far as that can be done, for 
the authorities of the States to say that -the 
struggles within them are incited and aided from 
outside, but are not of indigenous growth. 


Struggle for Freedom in the 
Indian States 


The struggle for freedom has been going on 
in many Indian States for some time past. We 
are glad that it has already been successful in 
a few States. That is an augury for success in 
the others, too, Though we are unable to give 
details of the struggle in the different States, 
we deeply sympathize with their people. Harrow- 
ing accounts of the oppression going on in many 
States in Orissa and other parts of India have 
been published in the papers. We feel deeply 
for the sufferers, and trust that their unmerited 
cruel sufferings will not go in vain. 


Congress Ban on the Hindu 
Mahasabha 


By one of its resolutions the Congress 
Working Committee has named the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Muslim League as Com- 
munal organizations, which are “ out of bounds, ” 
as it were, for Congressmen. 

The Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim 
League are communal organizations in the 
sense that they are organizations whose mem- 
bership is confined to their respective religious 
communities. ‘There the resemblance between 
them ends. Even in the sense in which they 
are communal organizations there is a difference. 
The Muslim League does not admit any but, 
Muslims to its membership. The Hindu Maha- 
sabha admits to membership not only those 


who are popularly known as Hindus but also. 


Jainas, Buddhists, Sikhs, Brahmas and Arya- 
samajists. 

Just as the Congress is to be judged, and 
is Judged, by its constitution and! its creed, and 
would refuse to be judged otherwise, e.g., by the 
speeches of its leaders and rank and file, so the 
Hindu Mahasabha should be judged by its 
constitution and 
manifestoes, not by the speeches or writings of 
its leaders or rank and file. 5 

In order to enable the public to judge 
whether the Hindu Mahasabha is a communal 
organization in any sinister, offensive, aggres- 


its authorized manifesto or. 


? 


Lely! 
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sive and anti-national sense, we print below a 
statement unanimously approved at a meeting 


of its Working Committee held on March 23, 


1981, at New Delhi at which Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya took the leading part. This 
statement was confirmed at the subsequent 
plenary session of the Hindu Mahasabha and 
has not yet, to our none: been altered or 
withdrawn. 


“The Hindu Mahasabha desires to’ point out that 


it has throughout and consistently taken up a position 
which is strictly national on the communal. issue. It 
believes that no form of national responsible. self-govern- 
ment which India is struggling to achieve and which 
England is pledged to agree to, is compatible with 
separate communal electorate or representation in the 
legislature and administration, which function for the 
general good and secular well-being of the country as a 
whole. It is prepared to sacrifice and expects all other 
communities to sacrifice, communal considerations to build 
up such responsible governments, which can be worked 
only by a ministry of persons belonging to the same 
political party and not necessarily to the same creed, so 
that agreement on public questions, economic, social and 
political, should be the basis of mutual confidence and 
co-operation. 

“The position of the Mahasabha is embodied in the 
following propositions : 

“(1) There should be one common electoral roll 
consisting of voters of all communities and creeds as 
citizens and nationals of the’ same state. 

“(2) There should not be any separate communal 
electorate, that is, grouping of voters by religion in com- 
munity constituencies. 

-“(3) There should not be any reservation of seats 
for any religious community as such in the legislature. 

“(4.) There should not be any weightage given to any 
community, as it can be done only at the expense of 
another. 

“(5) The franchise should be uniform for all com- 
munities in the same province. 

(6) The franchise should be-~uniform 
india for the Central or Federal Legislatire.. - 

“(7) There should be statutory ' snfemiards for -the 
protection of minorities in regard to their lauguage, 
religion, and racial laws and customs as framed by the 
League of Nations on the proposals of its original mem- 
bers, including India and His Majesty’s Government, and 
now ‘enforced in many a state of reconstructed ie 
including Turkey. 


all. over 


“(8) There should be no question of :the protection - 


of majorities in any form. 

“(9) There should not be any alterations of existing 
boundaries of provinces without expert éxamination of 
linguistic, administrative, financial, strategic and _ other 
considerations involved, by a Boundaries Commission to 
be specially appointed for the purpose. 

“(10) In the proposed Federation, residuary powers 
should rest with the Cerftral or Federal Government for 
“the unity and well-being of India as a whole. 

“(11) Differences of religion, creed or confession shall 
not prejudice any Indian national in matters relating to 
the enjoyment of civil or political rights, as for instance, 
admission to public employment, functions and honours, 
or the exercise of professions and industries.” - 


The Hindu Mahasabha does not seek to 
secure any special rights or privileges for the 
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Hindus, nor does it seek to deprive Indian 
nationals of other communities of any of their 
legitimate equal rights as citizens. Hence its 
outlook is thoroughly national. The Congress 
Working Committee has acted. unjustly and un- 
wisely in placing it in the same class with the 
Muslim League, which wants separate and special 
privileges for Muslims and is anti-national im 
its outlook and activities. 


Pandit Mahabir. Prasad Dwivedi 


Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwivedi, whose 
death at a mature age was announced last month, 
was, In the opinion of those who know, the 
maker, or at least one of the makers, of modern 
Hindi prose. When, at the suggestion of an 
acquaintance who was and still is a journalist, 
the late Babu Chintamani Ghosh, founder and 
proprietor of the Indian Press’ of Allahabad, 
started the Hindi monthly magazine Saraswati, 
Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwivedi was appointed 
its editor. Chintamani Babu’s choice was 
amply justified. Pandit Dwivedi made the 
journal the leading Hindi magazine of his day. 
Hindi journalists called him acharya, for he 
was indeed a master of the journalistic craft. 
He was a competent critic and a good selector 
of articles and poems. Under his guidance many 
new writers acquired maturity of style. His 
own writings, we have heard, were models of 
Hindi prose. Latterly he had been leading a 
retired life discontinuing literary activity, 
which meant’a loss to Hindi literature. 


Professor Charu Chandra 
Bandyopadhyaya 

Professor Charu’ Chandra Bandyopadhyaya 
passed away last month before His time at the 
age of 61. His death is a loss to Bengali litera- 
ture ‘and to the teaching profession. ‘He served 
for some years as a literary ‘assistant at the 
Indian: Press at Allahabad and brought out some 
Bengali books, giving every satisfaction to his 
employer. As a journalist. he was best known 
as the chief assistant editor of Prabast and The 
Modern Review, though previous to his connec- 
tion with these two magazines he had helped 
for some time in the editing of the now defunct 
Bengali monthly Bharat: As ‘assistant editor 
of Prabast he for a timé used to review books 
under the pen-name of Mudra-Rakshas. He 
was methodical, quick, accurate and hard-work- 
ing. While still connected with our two 
magazines, he obtained, with our consent, the 


-post of a lecturer . in Bengali. in the Calcutta 


University. His connection with the Calcutta - 


as” 'y 
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University led to his appointient as a professor 
in the Bengali Department of the Dacca Un1- 
- versity. There he won the love and respect of 

his pupils and the confidence of his colleagues 
as a scholar. 

As a man of letters he is best known as a 
novelist. He has left some forty novels, besides 
some short stories. He was one of the most pro- 
lific of Bengali story-writers| He commanded 
a copious vocabulary and an attractive style, and 
had a facile pen. He wrote: ‘almost to the end 
of his days. He edited some old Bengali works, 
such as “Sunya Puran,” “Chandi Kavya, ” 
with scholarly introductions and learned 
annotations. His “Rabi-Rashmi,” Vol. 1., is the 
most voluminous of commentaries and annota- 
tions on Rabindranath’s poetical works. He 
cherished the desire to see the! publication of the 
second and concluding volume of this work. 
But that was not to be. : 
' In recognition of hi's extensive and 
scholarly knowledge of the ‘Bengali language 
and literature, the Dacca University conferred . 
on him the degree of M.A. Ronoris causa. 

He had travelled extensively in India and 
wrote a very interesting account of his travels 
in Prabasi. | ; 


‘f 
Nani-Gopal Majumdar _ | 


The untimely death : ‘of Nani Gopal 
Majumdar at the hands of ij robbers—he . was 
shot dead—has inflicted an irreparable loss on 
India. He was a superintendent of the archaeo- 
logical department, engaged at the time of his 
death in exploration and excavations in Sind. 
He had previously done excavation work at 
Paharpur in Bengal, and also in Sind under Sir 
John Marshal at the Mohenjo-daro site, whose 
importance had been discovered .by the late 
Rakhal Das Banerji. Nani Gopal Majumdar 
had spotted some twenty mounds in Sind, con- 
nected with the Indus. Valley Civilization. 
Some of his work as an explorer and excavator 
is to be found described in the work, Explora- 
tions in Sind, published by the Archaeological 
Department. It was his chérished desire to 
find out the connecting link between the Indus 
Valley or Mohenjo-daro civilization and the 
earliest Vedic civilization of which the Rig- 
Veda gives glimpses. He was, on the track of 
that link, as it were, in the exploring expedition 
in which he was engaged at ‘the time of his 
death. Had he lived to finish, his work, probably 
his discoveries would have been epoch- -making. 
He was an expert. archaeologist and competent, 
historian. The article on him in Prabasi for the 
-- month of Poush by Srijut Hiranmay Bandyo- 


_ we visited the Mohenjo-daro site. 
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padhyaya, I. C. 8., enables the. reader to 
understand the importance of his work. 

On our return journey from Karachi after 
attending the Congress session there in 1931, 
Majumdar 
was there at that time the officer in charge. He 
very kindly showed us all that was worth see- 
ing there, with his expert knowledge. 


All-India Medical Conference 
Megrut, Dec. 27. 


“One of our greatest drawbacks has no doubt been 
that Government did not view our movement favourably 
and it was dubbed as a political agitation,” observed Dr. 
George Da’ Silva, presiding over the XV session of the 
All-India Medical Conference, which opened here. this 
morning in the nremises of the Meerut College. 

Dr. Da’ Silva noted with regret that the Association 
had not received sufficient support from, the medical 
profession in India. ‘“{n\ spite of Congress Ministries 
taking over the administration of most of the provinces, 
our brothers in Government service are either not permitted 
or are not bold enough to become members of this asso- 
ciation.” 

Dr. Da’ Silva propounded two reasons for the defi- 
ciency of research work in India. Firstly, he said, the 
hospital authorities did not sufficiently encourage it and 
even those medical practitioners who were in easy cir- 
cumstances were loath to\sacrifice part of their practice; 
secondly, the I. M. S. and others who were in a position 
to prosecute research lacked either the time or. the 
knowledge. 

“Even for tropical diseases, he pointed out, we have 
even now to depend on our western brethren to increase 
our knowledge in pathology and treatment.” 

In connection with the growing unemployment among 
medical men, Dr. Da’ Silva suggested that it would go to 
the credit of those, particularly young men, who went 
into a villages to earn a respectable, if meagre, living. 


Some Government of lidia 
Appointments 


After the retirement of Sir N. N. Sircar, 
Sir Jafarullah Khan is to become law member 
of the Government of India. After the incum- 
bency of a lawyer of the eminence of Sir N. N. 
Sircar, whose great ability is admitted on all 
hands, the appointment of a mediocrity is an 
anti-climax. 

When Sir James Grige. the finance member. 
retires, his place will be taken by his secretary, 
who is an I.C.8. Such an appointment cannot 
be commended. 


Keshub Chunder Sen Centenary 
Exhibition 

In most provinces of India, in many towns 
and cities, the centenary of the birth of Keshub 
Chunder Sen has been or is being celebrated. 
Part of the celebrations in Calcutta took piace 
in November last. They were continued in 
December and will conclude this month. The 
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- December celebrations in Calcutta included an 
exhibition. 


Im connection with the Birth Centenary celebrations 
of Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen a Cultural and 
Industrial Exhibition was opened at Wellington Square 
on Wednesday evening in the presence of a large gather- 
ing. p 
‘ In the presence of the Mayor of Calcutta, Maharani 
Sucharu Devi of Mayurbhanj, a daughter of Keshub 
Chunder, performed the opening ceremony, which was 
held at a spacious decorated pandal specially erected for 
the occasion. 

The proceedings commenced with Poet Rabindra Nath 
Tagore’s famous song “Jana Gana Mana Adhinayaka ” 


sung in chorus by a number of girls and a prayer by 


Dr. B. C. Ghosh. 

' On behalf of the organizers of the function Sj. 
Jnananjan Neogi at first regretted that it had not been 
possible for them to make the exhibition as great a 
success as they wanted it to be because they had to 
organize it within a very short time. Keshub Chunder 
Sen, the speaker pointed out, was a great believer in the 
.culture of India and it was one of the cherished’ dreams 
of his life that his country should develop industrially, and 
in the field of art. In organising this Cultural and In- 
dustrial Exhibition the organizers had not lost sight of 
that fact and he would like to request everybody to re- 
member that when paying a visit to the exhibition. 

- To many people in modern times, said Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, Keshub Chunder was nothing more than a 
religious reformer. But the speaker would like to point 
out that the ideas and aspirations of the modern young 
man had found expression in the life of Keshub Chunder 
as far back as the year 1861. It could very well be said 
that Keshub Chunder was the living embodiment of free- 
dom. He wanted man to attain fulness in every sphere 
of activity. In his time he EEpECrn es the very spirit of 
modern India. 

In declaring the exhibition open Maharani Sucharu 
Devi said that it was a proud day of her life and she 
would. only like to join with others in recalling with 
pride the lofty ideals which Brahmananda preached and 
pursued in his life. 


Keshub Chunder Sen and the Masses 


In our article in the last November number 
on Keshub Chunder Sen and “ Nation-building ” 
it was shown how he felt. and worked for the 
welfare of the masses. Some extracts given 
below from his nine letters written in 1872 to 
the Viceroy Lord Northbrook and published in 
The Indian Mirror at that time, will throw 
further light on the. subject. 

“Kqually bitter. and hurtful is the misunderstanding 
which rages between the zemindars and the ryots. The 
landed aristocracy in. India had for ages enjoyed and 
exercised, unlimited power over the ‘tenantry, and often 
under the impulses of ambition and avarice subjected 
them to most unjust 4nd cruel oppressions, Though there 
are honourable men amongst the landholders, it, would not 
_be too much to say that, as a class, they have abused their 
powers and privileges and neglected their duties to the 
ryots, whom they have reduced to a most miserable condition 
of intellectual and moral jejuneness, pitiable to. behold. 
The downtrodden masses of the tenantry deserve your 
Lordship’s peculiar solicitude and care; to ameliorate 
their condition should be one of your foremost duties. 
Yet it would be unwise and dangerous to sacrifice for 
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their sake the interests and just prerogatives of the land- 
holders, or allow their prejudices in any way to impede 
the advancement of the nation. The poor and helpless 
ryot should be protected and saved from the tyranny of 
his masters. but his unreasonable and unjust demands 
and his silly opposition to truth and civilization ought 
to be vigorously discountenanced and proscribed.” 


The next extract depicts the miserable 
condition of the dumb millions. 


“But alas! how sad and pitiable is the condition 
of the dumb, millions in India! The light of knowledge 
has not descended to their: humbler dwellings, and like 
their forefathers centuries ago, they are subject to all the 
evils 
in its train, Not only are the masses of the people 
debarred from the higher advantages and pleasures of 
learning, but they woefully suffer physical hardships, pri- 
vations and oporessions, disease and death in consequence 
cf their ignorance and deep-rooted prejudices. Illiterate, 
poor, credulous, weak and helpless—often at the mercy 
of griping priests, rapacious zemindars, cruel planters 
and a vicious police—their lives are truly miserable. ‘Who 
will compassionate the sufferings of the downtrodden 
masses in India, and help to elevate them from their 
degraded condition by extending to them the blessings of 
education?” 


The three paragraphs which follow relate to 
their education. 


“My Lord, if you wish to sdudate the tenantry, let 
them not tbe left any longer at the mercy of the rich and 
the opulent, who have, through selfishness or indolence, 
greatly neglected them so long. An efficient system of 
cheap vernacular schools must be organized by the state 
itself to benefit the masses directly.” 

“We must somehow get at the agricultural and the 
working classes. A large number of evening schools 
should be opened for their snecial benefit, where the 
pupils, after the day’s work is done, may receive element- 
ary instructions of a practically useful character.” 

“The instruction to be imparted to the masses should 
be of a really useful character. Besides reading, writing 
and arithmetic they ought to be imbued with such rudi- - 
ments of sciences as are needed to rectify popular preju- 
dices. If a ryot, the pupil should also be able to write, 
to use the words of Mr. Seton-Karr, “a letter of business, 
to draw out a ‘bond. to understand the terms of a mort- 
gage, to. cast up his accounts and to understand the scope 
of Act X of 1859.” Jf an artizan, he should have such 
scientific information as may excite his interest in his 
occupation and make him ambitious to improve it.” 


These are only some of the passages which 
ean be extracted from Keshub Chunder Sen’s 
letters to Lord Northbrook—-passages which are 
not merely of historical but of really present- 
day imterest and Peal application also. 





All-India “ Progressive”? Writers’ 
Conference | 
The All-India “ Progressive” Writers’ 


Conference, which met at its-second session in 
Calcutta on 24th December last at the Asutosh 
Memorial [Eia’l (Bhowanipore), declared that 
it was the sacred duty of all those who loved 
culture to align themselves with those forees 
in this country which were fighting for the. 
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political emancipation of tapi and to help, 
through their writings and through all the moral 
and material forces at their disposal, the struggle 
for freedom of the Indian people. 

The proceedings of the conference commen- 
ced with the reading of an article on Kemal 
Ataturk by the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore. 


One. of the resolutions: adopted: by the Conference, 
while welcoming the extension of civil liberties to Indians 
under the Congress Ministries, protested against restric- 
tions on freedom of speech. and organisations in certain 
Provinces and the Indian States and ithe ban against the 
entry of “progressive” literatures into this country im- 
posed by the Government of India. The Conference call- 
ed upon all persons and organisations interested in the 
growth of the ‘progressive forces in’ India ‘to organise 
countrywide. protests against such oes and to secure 
a reversal of this policy. 


Message to Students’ All Indi 
Cultural Conference 


At the request of the prombters of the All- « 


India Cultural Conference, organized by. the 
Bengal Provincial Students’ Federation, Srijut 
Ramananda Chatterjee gave the Conference the 
following message : 

' “T warmly congratulate our students on 
their decision to hold a cultural conference in 
connection with the All-India Student Confer- 
ence. The value of culture cannot be exaggerated. 
Those peoples of antiquity jwhich devoted 
themselves to all-embracing culture have be- 
queathed to humanity imperishable legacies in 
the spheres of literature, art, science and philo- 
sophy, in addition to leaving for! our inspiration 
examples of unsurpasséd heroism In peace and 
war and of supreme statesmanship in the region 
of political thought and activity. I need 


mention only the name of the ancient Atheni-, 


ans in this connection. By exclusive devotion 
to the science and art of fighting the Spartans, 
no doubt, produced some great military leaders, 
but what else have they left to himanity except 
the names of these men ? And even as soldiers 
they were not superior to the Athenians, who 
were votaries of all-round culture. The ancient 
Phoenicians excelled in commerce and attained 
great economic prosperity. They even produced 
a general like Hannibal. But, not having paid 
any attention to cultural progress, they have 
left nothing to posterity for which it may be 


.grateful to them. In modern times, the Austra- . 


lians, the New Zealanders, and‘ many of the 
South American republics are prosperous; and 
they have their politics, too. ‘Compared to 
their size and wealth, however, their cultural 
achievement is meagre. But it! is only the 
affluence of soul, heart, and intellect, denoted 
by culture, that endures. ’ \ 


i 
: 


.to reach its destination. 
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“Fence it is that we find that it is not 
only non-politically-minded persons, not only 
politically-minded Reformists, but great Revo- 
lutionaries also who have attached the greatest 
importance to culture. For example, Lenin, 
Russia’s greatest Revolutionary, ‘ constantly 
insisted that communism . . can only- be 
understood as-the outcome of the whole of 
human science and culture, on the basis of an 
exact study of all that previous ages, including 
especially capitalist society, had achieved.’ 

“T wish the students’ cultural conference 
enduring success. ’ 


Nagpur Session of Hindu Mahasabha 


Of all the gatherings of the last week of 
December perhaps the greatest and the biggest 
was that of the Hindu Mahasabha session at 


Nagpur. ; 
Nacpur, Dec. 28. — 

‘An imposing reception was given to Mr. V. D. Savar- 
kar, President-elect, 20th Session of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
at the Railway Station this morning, The most remark- 
able feature of the reception was “Pushpa Vrishti” 
(shower of flowers) from an aeroplane. Mr. Savarkar 
with Girijabai, President-elect, Hindu Mahila Parishad, 
and Kshatra Jagadguru, President-elect, Hindu Youths’ 
Conference, arrived by Bombay Mail, and were received 
at the platform by Mr. M. G. Chitnavis, Chairman, Re- 
ception Committee and Mr. V. V. Kalikar, Mr. 
Verma and Dr. L. V. Paranjpve. Three thousand men and 
women volunteers presented a guard of honour to Mr. 
Savarkar. Mr. Kedar, M.L.A. (Congress), - Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Nagpur University, garlanded Mr. Savarkar, and 


Dr. N. B. Khare, ex-Premier, as he approached him, was 


locked in a close embrace for a couple of minutes. 
After the garlanding of Mr. Savarkar by various 


organizations, the whole concourse of people converted . 


The Hindu Sabha banner 


itself into a loose procession. 


was carried on an elephant and the President-elect was | 


taken in a brougham drawn by horses. The procession 
started on its six: mile route march. Every conceivable 
place of vantage on the way was occupied by enthusiastic 
men and women who showered flowers as the presidential 
chariot passed along the route. The procession passed 


through fifty gates or arches erected in honour of Mr..- 


Savarkar and it took more than 4 hours for the procession 
It terminated at the flagpost 
of the pandal on Patwardhan grounds where Mr. Savarkar 
performed the flag hoisting ceremony amidst cheers and 
there was another shower of flowers from the aeroplane. 

-The open session of the Mahasabha commenced at 4 
this evening. —U. P. 


Address of Mr. M. G. Chitnavis 


“The fusion of all Hindus is the ultimate aim ‘of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, but every change connotes some essen- 
tial conditions, which the community, which at present 
considers" itself in an aggrieved position, has to accept 
before it can come to the desired position. In the mean- 
while every community is free to agitate for its better- 
ment and to ‘bring together . and amalgamate the sub- 
castes before wider fusion is attempted. There are so 
many sub-castes at present that it staggers one’s: imagina- 
tion to attempt to realise the vast field and see that it is 


j.'P. 


ea 


not only the case of the depressed classes but there are 


other equally serious questions for the uplift of Indians 
to tackle.” 

Thus said Mr. M. G. Chitnavis, Chairman, 
Reception, Committee, while welcoming the 
delegates to the 20th session of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha. He further observed: — 


“But while attempting these problems, it is impera- 
tive that one should not lose sight of the fact that every 
community has to give its quota towards the All Hindu 
Sangathan, to ward off fanatical aggressions which are 
systematically repedted every year, as in music before 
mosque, cowslaughter, unwarranted fictitious claims over 
religious places such as Shahidgunj, Delhi Shiva Temple, 
Frontier raids, etc., and render this Hindu Community 
not an easy prey as it is at present but a solid bulwark 
for the existence, culture and protection of the Hindus 
and against the wanton aggression of others. A great 
responsibility, therefore, falls on the educated classes 
who, like those of other nations, now have to come 
forward and take the lead towards the solution of these 
nation-wide problems as affecting themselves and_ their 
fellow subjects.” 


After referring to the treatment meted cut 
to the Hindus in the premier Muhammedan 
States—Hyderabad and Bhopal, which was 
characterised by the speaker as harsh, unjust 


and amounting to negation of all the rights a 


human being is supposed to enjoy in any civi- 
lised country, he said : 


“The whole history of the two communities in India 
and none the less the ultra-tolerant efforts of our leaders 
at -reconciliation resulting in complete failure, their res- 
pective philosophies, their religions have proved beyond 
doubt that the elements are so divergent that it is im- 
possible to mix them up even temporarily and the: only 
‘. solution’ lies in strengthening the Hindus, creating a solid 

front of opposition and thus begetting respect, which is 
naturally felt for the strong and just and which quality 
is turned into contempt when we show ourselves disorga- 
nised, weak, pliant, submissive and unable to resist the 
unjust demands, 

“Both the British and the Mahomedans are ever 
ready to take advantage of our weakness and ever since 
the beginning of the present century there is the black 
record not of give'and take but only of usurpation at the 
cost of the Hindu Community. The bell was set ringing 
since, after the partition of Bengal, when the Mahomedans 
were given a favourite place and the thin end of the 
communal wedge was pushed in Indian politics. Since 
then, the Hindu were treated most unfairly and attempts 
after attempts were made to harass them and to wound 
their religious feelings, the excuses for aggression being 
found in obstructing the religious ‘observances of the 

’ Hindus, such as music before mosque and insistencé on 
cow-slaughter in each and every place, both of which 
rights, that is, the one of passing with music and the 
other, that is, regulation and prohibition of the slaughter 
of cows. by non-Hindu communities, had been enjoyed 
by the Hindus for centuries. 
| “Besides these, theré\ were other unjust and inequit- 

“able practices particularly that of favouritism ip civil 
and military services when ultimately. the scene “opened 
with the ushering of reforms after the Great War and 
the ‘Favouritism for Mahomedans’ was given due recogni- 
tion. under the statute. The Government of India Act 

was passed wherein it was even thought a crime to use 
the word ‘Hindu’ and Mahomedan and non-Mahomedan 
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terms were selected as the best terms showing that the 
Hindu Community was relegated to the refuse heap, and 
had to go’ begging for seats to the Conferences and com- 
mittees working thousands of miles away in England, 

“Everybody knows what havoc has been caused in 
the Punjab and Bengal—the Moslem majority provinces 
—by separate electorates and over-generous pacts by Con- 
gress at the expense of the Hindu community, with the 
result that the Hindu Community finds itself hopelessly 
oul-mancuvred and any sort of legislation can be passed 
against it which will spell ruin to this Hindu community. 
Such actually was the case of Bengal Tenancy Bill, Bihar 
Income-Tax Bill, the Black Bills of Punjab, the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill, the Restitution of 
Mortgages Bill and the Protection of Debtor’s Bill, by 
which the very lands of the Hindus have been snatched 
away from them and their long standing business has 
been wiped out in the Punjab.” 


As regards Federation Mr. Chitnavis said : 

“Our leaders have already given their opinion and 
the Hindu Sabha approves of the immediate inauguration 
thereof as against the Congress and Muslim views, the 
former demanding popular representation in each and 
every aspect so as to bring the states in line with the 
British Provinces. I see no objection to such demand 
and leave to our Hindu Sabha leaders to suggest early 
acceptance or rejection of such a constitution with its 
communal award, reservations, safeguards, unlimited power 
discriminations, special powers, etc.”—U. 


Address of Hindu Mahasabha 
President 


A declaration that the Hindus should not 
give their votes to the Congress but should 
vote only for a “ confirmed and merited Hindu 
nationalist’, was made by Mr. Vinayak 
Damodar Savarkar in his presidential address 
at the 20th session of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

His reason for this was his opinion that 
the Indian National Congress was a delibera- 
tely communal organisation which had guaran- 
teed special protection (sic) to the minorities, the 
Moslems, Christians, Europeans, ete. He 
declared : 


“We Hindus, made the Congress what it is today, 
but it has suddenly turned against us who raised it to a 
position of power over some seven Provinces in India. 
Now the very concept of a Hindu nation stinks in its 
nostrils, it has already déclared the Hindu Mahasabha a 
communal and reprehensible body and ordered a million 
Congressite Hindus not to have anything to do with it. 
But the Congress has now grown too strong for us to 
dislodge it from its present position and compel it to 
yield back the political power which as a right was due 
to the Hindus alone.” ° 

“It is absurd.to call us Hindus, a community in 
India.” “The Germans are the nalion in Germany and 
the Jews a community. Even so the Hindus are the 
nation in India and the Moslem a minority.” 


Mr. Savarkar characterised the-Moslems as 


“Moslems first, Moslems Jast and Indians never. They 
sat‘on the fence as long as dehided Hindns kent struggling 
with the British to wrest political rights for all Indians 
alike, going to the prisons in lakhs, to the Andamans in 
thousands and many to the gallows. But when sufficient 
pressure had been brought to bear on the British Govern- 
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ment and it had been eae to hand. over some 
substantial power to the Indians, the Moslems jumped 
down the fence and claimed their pound of flesh.” 


Mr. Savarkar reiterated the Hindu Maha- 
sabha’s opposition to the Communal “ Award”: 


“The Hindus will never tolerate! the absurd and the- 


unheard-of claim of the minorities to ‘have any preferential 
treatment, weightages or special favours, over and above 
what the majority community obtaing; The Hindu nation 
will go so far as to accept the equitable national princi- 
ple of ‘one man one vote’ irrespective of religion or race 
or culture in the formation of a common Indian State, 
But it shall knock on the head any political demand that 
claims ‘one Moslem three votes’ and ‘three Hindus one 
i 
vote’ or any cultural demand that antagonises or insults 
or suppresses Hindu culture in. its (historical, linguistic 
or racial aspect. The Minorities wil lie free to follow 
their religion, speak their language, develop their culture 
amongst themselves, provided it does; not infringe on the 
equal. rights of others or is not- opposed to public peace 
T 
and morality. If.'the Moslems join us on these equitable 
conditions and ‘hear undivided loyalty} to the Indian State 
and Indian State alone, well and good. Otherwise our 
formula holds good, ‘If you come, with you; if you don’t, 
without you; but if you oppose, in; spite of you "—we 
Hindus will fight out the good batts of achieving the 


independence of India and herald the rebirth of a free 


and mighty Hindu nation in the near future.’ 


Mr. Savarkar warned the British 


“to take serious note of the fact of the open declaration . 


of the Moslem League to_ divide Indial into two parts, in- 


viting the alien Moslem nations from outside India to, 
form a Moslem Federation and raise an Independent '° 


Moslem Kingdom in India. The British may find in the 
end that in their attempts’ to encourage the Moslem 
separation movement just to spite the! Hindus the British 
have but succeeded ‘in spiting themselves.” 


Regarding the foreign poliey of the Hindus, 
Mr. Savarkar said that 


no academic and empty slogans of Démoeracy or Nazism 
or Fascism could be its guiding principle, but it would 
be guided from an dutspoken and unalloyed Hindu point 
of view. eal 

Towards the minorities the- attitude of the Hindus 
under the present circumstances must be differential. 
The Hindus: would assure them all, that they hate none, 


neither the Moslems nor the Christians,’ lnor the Europeans, 


but henceforth Hindus shall take good care to see that 
none of them dared to hate or belittle the Hindus. 

He exhorted the Dewan of, Cochin to set 
his face sternly against any proposal or outside 
pressure to allow Jews to colonise the lands of 
Cochin, ; 

Appealing for Hindu solidarity, | 

he emphasised the need to carry on the ‘Shuddhi’ 
movement on the same voluntary and legitimate basis- as 
that of the Christian missionaries. 


added that the Christian minority in India is civil, has 
no extra-territorial political designs against India, is not 


linguistically and culturally adverse to the Hindus and: 


therefore can be politically assimilated with us. 
Referring to the present situation in the 
Travancore State, Mr. Savarkarjsaid : 


“Tt is only in our Travancore State that the Chris- 
tians seem to cherish some political design | against the 
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-Indian women. The Rani Saheba observed, 


In ithis connection he- 


Hindu State and it is only there that we shall have to 
treat them with some political distrust by not: allowing — 
them too much latitude in the-State affairs and offices, 
till they too cease to be political ~suspécts. to the Hindus 
as the Christians in other Eee of India have -ceased: to 


be. es 


Mr. Savarkar in the course of his long address traced; _ 


the historical background of the Hindus and said that. 
Hindus had flourished in this land and it had -been a 
Hindu nation for thé last. five thousand years. 

He appealed for Hindu solidarity.—U. P. 


We reserve our comments on the two Hindu 
‘Mahasabha addresses and on the resolutions it. 
has passed. 


All-India Women’s Conference 


A programme of “ Constructive Politics 5 
was sketched by Rani Lakshmibai Rajawade in 
her presidential address to the 18th session of 
the All-India Women’s Conference on the 28th 
December last at Delhi. This programme, said 
the Rani Saheba, should be such as to meet the 
criticism of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that the, 
Conference was a wholly bowrece:| organisa-. 
tion. 


She accepted the criticism in so far as it meant. that 
the Conference was not making any marked effort to 
serve or to come into vital contact with the real mass of. 
“You and 
I will gladly agree with Pandit Nehru’s claim that the 
‘present awakening among women is due more to ‘what 
the Congress has-been doing than to our Conference.” 


It is strange that both Pandit Nehru and 
the Rani Saheba forgot (or do. not know ?). 
what. the Brahmo Samaj and other. reforming. 
bodies have done for the awakening, emancipa- 
tion and uplift of women. 


Finally the A. I W. C. might impréss upon its- 
members and on other women the importance of making’ 
use of the vote towards the attainment of political freedom. 


‘These were some of the ways, said the Rani 
Saheba, in which the phrase ‘“ constructive 
polities ” might be translated into practice: ” 


She declared herself totally against the idea of a 
women’s party in the country. She thought that there 
was no necessity for a women’s party. So long as the 
question of Indian independence was not settled, it was 
the duty of women to subordinate their sectional interests 
to the larger interests, in which surely they were in 
complete unity with the men of India. 

She thonght that the A. I. W. C. as a body should 
for some time to come, remain aloof from the discon- 
certing hurlyburly of party-politics, though individual 
members of the Conference were free to participate even’ 
in party politics. She added that the fear that if they 
so' expanded the constitution, their States branches or 
constituencies would hesitate to continue their connection 
with their body. That was a wholly baseless fear. The: 
Diwan 6f a great South Indian State had assured them 
that women in the States need not be afraid of so ex- 
panding their or ganisation as to include purely construc- 
tive political activities, _ 

In the field of education, too, she felt that they should - 
undertake on a large scale some concrete work. Efforts 
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should be made -to remove women’s legal’ disabilities. 


She suggested the formation of a committee of legal 
experts to go into this question and prepare a compre- 
hensive draft of amendments embodying the removal of 
those disabilities. ; 

She concluded by saying that. 
despite adverse criticisms about Indians being  other- 
worldly, she would emphatically say that man did not 
live by bread alone. ‘By all means, let them bring bread, 
light and air to those that needed it. But as Indians 
——as women—as human beings— let them also remember 
that in spite of all their monstrous social injustices 
and in spite of so much fake spirituality, their land had 
always essentially been a land of seers and sages. They 
should remember that the abiding strengths and freedoms 
and happinesses came ultimately out of the spirit—not 
out of their possessions. “We shall strike at‘ poverty 
and social evil. But we shall do so with a full and 
sleepless realisation that we do it so that beanty shall 
come in and the spirit become free.”—A. P. 

_ The members of the Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee gave a civic reception’ to the delegates 
and the Standing Committee of the ‘All-India 
Women’s Conference at the Town Hall: Mr. 
Rajnarain Khanna, Junior Vice-President of 
the Committee, presented an address of wel- 
come. Mr: Evans, I.CS., President of the 
Committee and the Deputy Commissioner, was 
present: to receive the guests, : . 


Literacy Campaigns in Congress 
Provinces, and in Bengal (?) 
Readers of newspapers know what. steps 


have been taken in U. P., Bihar, and-C. P. for 
the liquidation of illiteracy among children and 


adults and what sums of money have been gran- - 
~ted and spent for the purpose. 7 | 


A Cuttack message states that even in a 
poor and small province like Orissa the Con- 
gress ministry will spend one lakh of rupees 
for the removal of illiteracy. The education 
minister of that province will soon call a 
conference for obtaining the co-operation of the 
teachers and- senior students -of educational 
institutions, members of the legislature and of 


local bodies and the workers of all social welfare 


associations. ‘T'ext-books and lantern slides 
are being specially prepared ‘for the purpose. 
.: But what is bemg done in Bengal? How 
much has the Bengal ministry spent for the 
purpose and how much has been budgeted for 
it? A Committee had been appointed, with 
the Director of Public Instruction at its head, 
for the spread of education among the masses. 
What is that Committee doing ? 

In the fifth letter on educational measures 
which Keshub Chunder Sen wrote ‘to’ Lord 
Northbrook and which appeared ‘in The Indian 
Murror on July 12, 1872, he wrote : 2 

“Nowhere in India is the--contrast between high 
class and elementary education so’ striking and, painful as 
in Bengal.” ; ce a oe - 

That was seventy years. ago. How long 
is that contrast to be Bengal’s reproach? ~ 
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India’s Defence By All Parts of India 

In the Indian section of the army in India 
sipahis belonging to the Panjab and N.-W. F. P. 
and Gurkhas have been the predominant element 
for many decades past. Owing to British policy, 
an Impression has been allowed to grow up that 
they are the only martial people in India and 
that they. alone can fight. But the greater 
portion of the British ‘empire in. India was ac- 
quired with the help of sipahis of other provinces 
and those parts of India which at present are 
(wrongly) considered to be the only nurseries 
of soldiers were conquered by Indian men be- 
longing ‘to those other parts of India which are 
at present (wrongly) considered to be inhabited 
only by non-martial people. The real truth is 
that all parts of India can produce both privates 
and officers. In the course of his inquiries in 
France Dr. B. §. Moonje found that many 
French military officers were sons of grocers, 
bank clerks, etc., and that the parentage of 
some is unknown—they having been brought up 
in: orphanages. In Soviet Russia‘a very big 
and! efficient army has been built up by recruit- 
ment from the proletariat, the bourgeousie and 


aristocracy having been either driven away. or 


exterminated.. Even the officers aré-drawn from 
the ranks of ordinary’ people. And with such 
an army Russia is able to challenge Japan and 
hostile. European powers to a trial-of. strength. 
What is true of other countries. in the 
world is true of India. Those Indians and non- 
Indians who think that recruiting forthe army 
can-continue to be confined only to’some parts 
of India, or that that policy will. suffice for the 
defence of India under the ‘new world condi- 
tions are. very much mistaken. ‘°° - |: 
Changes have’taken place in’ the govern- 
ment of the several Provinces which have now 
bécome somewhat autonomous. Similar changes 
are rapidly taking place in. the Indian States 
also, particularly in the bigger States.. When 
Federation will, be established : quite. ‘radical 
changes will take place in the constitution of 
the Government of India. Under the circuims- 
tances, the Indian Army cannot remain in ifs 
composition what it is today, that is, praétically 
a monopoly of the Panjab’ and N.-W. -F. 
Province. The “autonomous” Provinces will 
have to be represented in the army according 
to. the proportions of their population. Reéeruit- 
ment for the Army will have to be thrown open 
to the Indian States also. This cannot be done 
unless the artificial distinction ‘of. martial and 
non-martial classes is done away with. Re- 
cruitment will have to be thrown open to all 
classes, irrespective of the considerations : of 
classes or creeds, as-is the case in-respect of 
recruitment for the King’s Commissions.’ 
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Standard rules.of physical fitness will have to 
be formulated, and no man who comes up to the 
standard and is willing to make the army. his 
profession, will be refused admission into the 
Army. merely on the score of his caste or creed 
or class or place of birth, or province of-origin, 
The sooner Government. aoes this, the .better 
for, the defénce. of India. 


Prabasi Banga- Sahitya: Samimelan _ 
in GCauhati- pears —— 

The ~ Prabasi Banye-saltivn. - Sanitnelan, 
ane ig an ‘annual. cultural re-union,. nominally 
of Bengalis living outside Bengal, but. in reality 
of Bengalis living in Bengal also, met: this. year 
at Gathati’ last. week, The proceedings: were 
marked throughout with great. interest. and 
enthusiasm. Srijukta Anurupa ‘Devi, the Senior- 
most’ lady-novelist of. ‘Bengal,-was ‘the ‘general 
president. ” ‘The’ sectional-. ‘presidents “were:: 
Literature — Mahamahopadhyaya ‘Pramatha- 
nath Tarkabhushan, Benares University; 
Science—Professor Dr. Nil Ratan Dhar, D. Sc., 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction,--U. -P.; 
Sociology—Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray, 
M.A., B.L., Anthtropologist, Ranchi; Greater 
Bengal—Professor Doctor Prabodh Chandra 
Bagchi, M.A., D. Litt. (Paris), Calcutta Uni- 
versity; Art—Chaitanya Dev Chattopadhyay, 
Artist. 

~ The chairman of the Reception Comanites 
was Rai Bahadur Kalicharan Sen, B.L., a local 
leader of great eminence and ’ philanthropic 
activity, who is past 80, He was assisted by 
influential. and energetic | Vice-Chairmen, 
general secretaries, sectional, secretaries, 
treasurer, etc. 

The Sammelan was opened by Srijut Gopi- 
nath Bardoloi, prime minister of Assam. 

There was cordial exchange of views 
betiveen the Assamese and Bengalis. 

The presidential. addresses. were learned, 
instructive and thought-provoking. Some 
other similar papers were read. An attractive 
and informative lantern lecture on Indian art 
by Srijut O. C. Ganguly was a feature of the 
programme. 

. Delegates attended from Cawnpore, Patna, 
Jaipur, Lucknow, Allahabad, Naogaon, Lal- 
manirhat, Saugor (C. P.), Simla, Katihar, 
Monghyr, Goalpara, Ranchi, Delhi, Kashi, 
Shillong, Muzaffarpur, Chapra, - Baktiarpur. 
Gorakhpur, Mirzapur, and Calcutta. 


Political Science Conference 
BENARES, Dec. 22.- 
‘The’ Hon. Premier Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant, accom- 
seed by- Hon. Mr, Sampurnanandji, Education Minister, 
arrived at.the Hindu University to participate in the first 
Indian Political Science | Conference. The Panda] was 


+ <<’ 
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fully packed by ‘the-staff:and-students and- delégates..6£ 
the: Conference from yarous -parts-of.the country:;.-..Pandit. 
Madan. Mohan - Maya came shies ‘the.. Premier at: 
11-30 AM. - i 
Pandit Malaviyaji, sites acon ee delegates, . the 
Premier and the Education Minister, “related the. various: 
~ injustices _and - atrocities?’ meted: ont .10. the Indians in. 
spite of, their many sacrifices and: pointed, ont the. sufferings 
that .. the. Indians’ have to. ‘undergo; ‘in .giher ‘paris of the 
world. , ‘He then re erred. to , the | present- -day., problem: of 
the. ‘Indians, such as. unemployment, and poverty, and. re- 
quesied. the: scholars, of. political,, science ig find .out. means 
to. end. these, migeries,, .“ We fail .t9; realize the. shame? 
added he, ‘which’ the Indians. suffer, elsewhere; tbat is why 
we,.don’t try, to. remedy ity! Dhe. greai. need of the day. is 
food and, physique, and this is. possible, when India -achieves 
independgnce,:... \ 2 

,  Swaraj ,is.no. ees our aspiration, but. a “Fealisation, 
it is just, the time , “that, such. .Confevence,;should be inau« 
gurated,” said Pt. Goyind | Ballabh ‘Pant, the Premier, who: 
spoke> after: : Malayiyaji:: creat 

Continuing, “the remier, said” ‘that ini dieani “which 
thy had’ been* chetishing? sc So "Tongthe’ dream, of! Indépent 
dehcei-was goon coming totbé: fulfilled’ atid: ‘no one would 
be’ able to -stop *it;: ‘and: that. they ; were ' mane order. oll! 
of disorder. 

After referring to the. monstrosities “that were ene 
perpetrated in the name of Political Science, the Hon’ble 
Premier said, “ Political Scince is a fundamental problem. 
It is not like biology, zoology or other sciences. Indivi- 
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. dualism is the ideal of the day, but political science must 


aim at the co-operating’ state. Feudalism and exploitation 
should cease. The objects of political science are not to 
be realized in the -halls of the Universities, but, -in the 
battles of actual life.” 

A donation of Rs. 50,000 to ithe Benares Hindi: Univer- 
sity by the U. P. Government was announced by thé 
Premier, while replying to the addresses of welcome pre; 
sented to him by the staff and students of the Hindu, 
University. 

To the students he said that the responsibility ‘for 
Swaraj rested on their shoulders. --The world’s independ- 
ence should also be their look-out. “Follow the great 
example of Malaviyaji and success - will be yours,” added 
the Premier. 

Referring to strikes by students he asked the studeiits 
to follow the old system of Guruku] and observed that 
strikes should be between labour and capital, not between 
the teacher and the taught. 

Scathing criticism of the Federal Scheme was voiced 
at the aftérnoon session of the Conference by the Hon’ble 
Mr.’P. N. Sapru, Dr. Gyan Chand, Prof. Binoyendra Nath 
Banerjee, Dr. B. M. Sharma and Prof. Venkatarangiya: 
The discussion centred round Prof. G.-N. Singh’s thesis 
that Federation itself. was unsuited to Indian conditions 
under present conditions, and the scheme envisaged in the 
Ac: was unprecedented and reactionary. 

Papers were also read on the League of Nations ‘nd 


Dr. Menon opened a discussion-on Indian Overseas .with 


reference to Ceylon. Hon’ble Mr. P. N: Sapru gave his 
experience of conditions in Australia and Ceylon. 

The last day’s subject-matter of discussion relates to 
the Provincial administration, with special emphasis on. 
local self-Government and the development of conventions. 


. Prof. BR. N. Banerjee of Calcutta has an interesting paper 


on Recent Ruling in Bengal Legislature, dealing parti- 
cularly with relations between two Chambers and Gover- 
nor’s control over Provincial Finance. Prof. Venkata- 
rangiya, Mr. S. K. Lahiri and Mr. Mukut Behari Lal has 
papers relating to the- various aspects of Municipal and 
rural self-Government. 

The delegates were met at. a-party. by Pend Madan 
Mohan Malaviya which was -largely attended... .. . +; 
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Brihat Mahar ashtra Parishat in 


Calcutta . - : 

We are glad to note that inet, week the 
Brihat Maharashtra” Parishat or Gr eater 1 Maha- 
rashtra Assembly. held its eighth session in 
Calcutta. Delegates came from different parts 
of India. About one hundred ladies: of ‘Maha- 
rashtra also took part in the. proceedings. We 
regret we have not..been placed. in a-position to 
giveany details . of - the: a of | oe 
assemblage. 


Olympic Games in F eee in 1940 

We learn with. ‘pleasure’ from, the first 
dumber “of Olympic, .News-Service, issued. at 
Helsinki, the capital of Finland, that, with 
limited time and !-furids: at- their : disposal the 
Kinns are.making:.preparations, for bolding the 
Olympic: Games in. their ‘country in 1940. Fin- 
land-is a country of great athletes and sound 


sportsmanship. 
Activities of the Visva-bharati 
SANTINIKETAN, Dec. 25. 

Mr. Rathindra Nath Tagore, Karma 
Sachiva, in submitting his report of the working 
of Visva-bharati for the year 1938 said that 
the educational activities of the various institu- 
tions at Santiniketan and Sriniketan, had 
registered considerable progress during the 
current year. 

“The .Cheena-Bhavan (Department 
studies) completed its first year in Mareéh last and its 
achievements in that short period encourage us to build 
nigh hopes for its future. Prof. Tan Yun-Shan went on 
eave to China last April and although his return has 
jeen delayed by the unsettled conditions in South China, 
ae hopes to be able to join us soon. The sympathy of 
his institution, as also the sympathy of cur whole nation, 
s with his brave people in the severest crisis of their 
iistory.” During Prof. Tan’s absence, Mahamahopadhyay 
Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, directed the acade- 
nic activiiies of the department. 

“The Hindi-Bhavan, whose foundationstone was laid 

vy Mr. C. F. Andrews in January last, and the cos: of 
vhose construction is being met from the donation re- 
seived by the trustees of the estate of the late Rai Bahadur 
3isseswarlal Halwasiya, is nearing .completion and we 
rope that by the end of January next we shall have the 
ionour of having it declared formally open by Pt. Jawa- 
varlal Nehru.” 
' A separate hall for the department of Music and 
Yancing has also been sanctioned by the Samsad for 
‘onstrucion and we hope before the new academic vear 
‘commences in July 1939, it will be ready. for use. The 
tclivities of the department have increased so much of 
ate and classes have tp be held in so many different 
ubjects that a manyroomed hall is a very urgent neces- 
ity. The department has. many students of wltom six 
10ld scholarships from. the Government of Bengal.” 

Referring to the work done at the Srinike- 
tan Mr. Tagore. said : 


* 
at < 


> “Two new crafts, namely, paneramelian and pottery. 


1ave been added, and with the help of Government de- 
nonstration ° parties, several: of our workers are being 
rained in the process.” : ; 


of Sino-In au. 
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: “The Lok-Siksha-Samsad, which -.was: started . -last 
year as an experiment in Adult Education for‘ the Bengal 
villages has already- justified our hopes and several’ 
candidates took advantage of the scheme and. sat for the 
examination: this, year.” i 

‘The term of office ‘of our .Vice- President, Mr. co C, 
Dutt expires on the last date of this’ ‘month. ° “On ‘the 
recommendation ‘of’ the Founder-President; ‘the: Samsad 
has elected Mr. C, F. Andrews as. Vice-President for the 
years 1939: and 1940-24. Pi} 


All- India Educational Conference . 
-- .Bompay,’ Dec. 27. 

“Tf we wish to create a better world, it is necessary. 
that we should. clearly. ‘visualize what type of man: -or 
woman we-desire “to‘edacate a‘child into, and attempt to 
mould our system of education consciously for achieving 
that end. I am sure ‘conferences like yours are designed: 
to answer this nurpose.”' observed the Hon’ble Mr. B. G. 
Kher, the Premier and Minister. for Education, Bombay, 


Imaugurating the fourteenth session of ane ‘All-India Edu: 


cational Conference.” ° ee aes 

““The-Con ference ‘passed sore. 70 resolutions, 
covering all stages, forms and -aspécts | of 
education. Sir T. Li + Saimnbaraora presided. 


All-India Local Self- Government '.. 


Conference 
A plea for reducing the ae of local 


“ “- 


self-governing bodies in this country “to the. 


absolute necessary minimum,” was made by; 
Mr, 8. Satyamurti in course of his presidential 
address at the Second, All-India Local Self- 
Government Conference held at the Council 
Chamber of the Caleutta Corporation last 
month under the auspices of the Indian Union 
ef Local Authorities, Delhi. : 
Mr. Satyamurti said : 


“We should go in for a programme of aholehnie ali 
local self-governing institutions, as they are called, 
except panchayats ‘for large villages or groups of small 
villages and municipalities for all cities and towns. We 
must make it part of a compulsory programme, say, 
spread over ten years at the end of which, we should have: 
compulsory panchayats governing large villages and also: 
municipalities and towns, with populations of 10,000 or 
20,000 and more.” 


Divergent views. on the desirability a 
introduction of- a Cabinet, form of government 
in the sphere of Local Self-Government were. 
expressed at the Conference. 

The Conference also discussed the question 
of an All-India Municipal Service. All the: 
speakers were unanimous in thinking that the 
idea to have an All-India Municipal Service 
was not a feasible one, at least for the present. 
Several delegates, however, favoured the estah-. 
lishment of a Provincial Municipal Service; 
while there were some delegates who were 
opposed even to the idea of provincialising the 
Municipal Service. 


Women And Swadeshi 


A strong appeal for the encouragement of 
Swadeshi was made in the speeches at the open-’ 
ing of the Swadeshi Exhibition organised in 
connection with the All- India Women’s Con-. 
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ference on the 26th December ee A large ‘and 
distinguished gathering was present, including 
Rani Lakshmi Bai Rajawade, :Président-elect. of 
the Conference, the Hon. Mrs. Vijayalakshm: 
Pandit, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mr. and Mrs, 
Asaf Ali, Mrs. Sultan Singh and Sir Shadilal. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, requesting Begum 
Hamid Ali to declare the Exhibition open, said 
that 

“The object af the exhibition was to reinforce the 
appeal to every Indian, particularly to women, to use only 
Indian goods. Begum. Hamid Ali, she said, was one of 
those who never differentiated betwéen Hindus and 
Mussalmans. The only difference she recognized was 
that between Indian and foreign goods. 

Begum Hamid Ali, in appealing for the use of 
Swadeshi, said that for the last thirty years she and her 
people had used nothing but Indian made goods. She 
spoke from personal knowledge of the difficulties that 
early users of Swadeshi had to face in procuring Indian 
made articles. 


Some Bengal Provincial H indu 
Sabha Resolutions 


A revision of the boundaries of Bengal on 
the basis of linguistic affinities and re-union of 
all: Bengali-speaking areas: to Bengal, 
demanded in a resolution adopted by the ‘annual 
general meeting of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 


Sabha in December last. 
‘By another resolution the Sabha viewed “with grave 
concern: the invidious treatment accorded by the Govern- 
ment ‘of Bihar -to. the Bengali Hindus living within the 
boundaries of Bihar for centuries from the pre-Brilish 
period, or established in Bihar during British rule, in 
the matter of elementary citizens’ rights,” and urged hres 
the Hindu léaders of Bihar and the Bihar Government to 
remove the disabilities of the Bengali Hindus in Bihar. 

The resolution added that “ds these disabilities are 
in effect directed against the Hindus of the same province, 
the Sabha considers them to be prejudicial to the intecests 
of all-India Hindu solidarity, and as such, emphasises the 
necessity of removing all unfair discriminations and of 
restoring amicable feelings among: the various’ groups cf 
Hindus in Bihar.” 

The’ resolution was moved by Dr. Suniti 
Chatterjee and seconded by Mr. ‘Ashutosh Lahiri. 


Kumar 


Other resolutions were passed, emphatically. 


condemning the Communal: Decision, and ex- 
pressing strong indignation, at the ‘continued 
persecution of the Hindu subjects of Hyder abad, 
and calling for .a sifting mnguy by the Para- 
mount Power. 

The Sabha records its emphatic condemnation of the 
banning-of the National song, “Bande Mataram,” by the 
State, as being a deliberate “affront to the Indian nation 
and expresses its. whole-hearted sympathy with the Hindi 
students in their struggle for the maintenance of their 
sdered rights. 

' They have every right to. sing “ Bande 
Mataram.” 


Universal Strike in Pian : 


Students Arrested : 

_ , Kyarxiat, Dec. 27. 

- Sixty-two persons including. three persons holding 
police service, one Huropean surgeon and three women, were 
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sent to the hospital during, the ale day of 20th Decem- 
ber, resulting in a clash betweér the policé and the “Univer- 
sity and private college and school students both male 
and female. 

The strikers of Yenangyang Oilfield labourers and 
unemployed men from Poko were marching towards 
Rangoon to express their grievances before the public 
and the Government. On their way at Magwe the Dis- 
trict Magistrate passed orders prohibiting meetings and 
making public speechés under section 144 and 107 Cr. 
P. C.° The strikers were to be present in Rangoon on 
or before 19th December. The strikers thus obstructed, 
Ko Ba Hein and Ko Ba Shwe, the President and the 
Secretary respectively of the Rangoon University Student’s 
Union, proceeded to Magwe to lead the marchers, where 
they were placed under arrest. As a protest to their 
arrest and prohibitory order in force the Rangoon, Uni- 
versity students and many other schools went’ on strike 
by the second week of this month—A. B. P. 


The Muslim League Session. 


The Muslim League held its. session last 
week at Patna. The Muslims are an important 
part of the Indian people. The Muslim League 
represents a section—how small. or large ‘4 
section, we do not know—of Indian -Muslims, 
and hence is entitled to notice. Its proceedings 
ought to be commented upon. But as these 
consist for the most part of fulminations 
against the Congress and.the Hindus and 
boastings and bluff and of unfounded charges 
against the Congress provincial governments, 
and our comments on the same will not receive 
any consideration at the hands of. the League, 
we refrain from noticing them further. 


All-India Economic Conference 


In the course of his presidential address at 
the 22nd session of the All-India Economie¢ 
Conference, held at Nagpur on the 29th Decem: 
ber last, Dr. Gyan Chand observed: 

“The world today is in a state of crisis which is “due 
to the serious disequilibrium of social forces. The fact 
makes it necessary to revise the premises of all thought, 
particularly economic thought; for the- malaise from which 
the world is suffering is primarily due to economic factors 
and calls for readjustment of social relations and _ there- 
fore of economic outlook..” 


World Unrest Abroad 


The Sino-Japanese war continues. Japan 
craftily proposes :peace-terms which are only an 
invitation in effect to China to acknowledge 
Japanese paramountcy | and cannot but be re- 
jected by her. 

.America’s blunt but true characterization 
of Hitler and the Nazis has irritated them and 
roused their impotent rage. 

: France and Italy -seem to be on the brink 
of war. 

Palestine continues to be torn by bloody 
internecine conflict. 

The Spanish civil war drags on its weary 
length with ferocity. | 
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EMERSON AND HIS FRIENDS, THE CHILDREN 
——- By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


it is perhaps not an uncommon error to think 
of Emerson as a sort of rarified itellectual 
‘saint standing always aloof and isolated on the 
‘top of a column constructed of formidable 
books of metaphysical philosophy, oriental 
religions, and philosophical poetry. Nothing 
‘more conclusively shows the fallacy of this 
view than the fact of his sympathetic under- 
“standing of children and his fondness of them. 
In one of. his essays he speaks of finding “a 


‘delight in the beauty and happiness of children, 


“that makes the heart too big for the body ”. 
‘What a delicate sympathy with the school- 
girl, mixed with charming humour, is in this 
passage from his essay on “Success”: “ To- 
‘day at the school examination the professor 
interrogates Sylvina in the history class about 
‘Odoacer and Alaric. Sylvina can’t remember 
but suggests that Odoacer was defeated; and 
“the professor tartly replies, ‘No, he defeated 
the Romans’. But ‘tis plain to the visitor 
that ’tis of no importance at all about Odoacer 
and ‘tis of a great deal of importance about 


aj Sylvina, and if she says he was defeated, why 


the had better a great deal have been defeated 
‘than give her a moment’s annoy. Odoacer, if 
there was a particle of the gentleman in him, 
‘would have said, ‘Let me hbe- defeated, a 
thousand. times’.” In another essay on 
““ Kducation,” we find this tribute to boys: 
“*T like boys, the masters of the playground 
and of the street. They know truth from 
‘counterfeit as quick as the chemist does. They 
‘detect weakness in your eye and behavior a week 
‘before you open your mouth, and have given 
‘you the benefit of their opinion quick as a wink. 
“They make no mistakes, have no pedantry, 
but entire belief on experience. Their elections 
‘at baseball or cricket are founded on merit, and 
‘are right. They don’t pass for swimmers until 
‘they can swim, nor for stroke-oar until they 
ean row;. and I desire to be saved from their 
-contempt. If I can pass with them, I can 


¢manage well enough with their fathers.” 


In the life of Emerson written by Moncure. 
‘D. Conway, entitled “Emerson at Home. and 
Abroad”, the author says of him, “ His talk 
‘with any child that approached him was as 
‘pracious and dignified as his conversation with 


‘older people; and he was dear to all children 


4 


that knew him, the number of whom was large. - 
He was fond of festivities and pleasure 


parties including children, which 
important features of the Concord summers.” 


We have from Louisa Aleott the following .:4 
“When: 
we (Louisa herself, and her sister May) went. -% 
to school with the little Emersons in their °.3} 
father’s barn, I remember many happy times-xg 
when the illustrious papa was our good play- .% 
a bedecked 
hayeart, he took us to pick berries, or bathe ,- 
or pienic at Walden, making our day charming ! 


childhood recollections of Mr. Emerson: 


fellow. Often, piling us into 





formed *, 


and memorable by showing us the places he::.: 


loved, the woods-people which Thoreau had °%% 
introduced to him, or the wild-flowers: whose ~. 


hidden homes he had discovered. So that when, 


years afterward, weread of ‘the sweet Rhodora * 
and ‘the burly, dozing bumble- © 


in the woods’, | 
bee’, or laughed over ‘The Mountain and the 
Squirrel’, we recognized old friends, and 


thanked him for the delicate truth and beauty Fe 
which made them immortal for us and others.” © 
Emerson’s autho-. 


Mr. James Elliot Cabot, 
rized biographer, tells us that while Emerson 


was closely intimate with no children but his © 


own, he was warmly liked by the children of |; 
Concord ‘generally, with whom he had wide~'# 


acquaintance. 


Emerson visited their school and ~ » 


Sunday-school exhibitions, entering fully into ~ 


the spirit of these and enjoying the parts taken 


by the children. He took pleasure in watching 


the boys and girls at. their games, and was 


interested in the work they were doing at 2 


school. He liked, on occasions, to have them in 
his own, home. 


the side on which they were walking to his side, 


to have the pleasure of meeting and greeting on 


When the village children met ° 
him on the street they would cross over from— : 


him. Although they never romped with him. — 


or took liberties (everything of that kind being 


limited to his own children) they dearly liked 
to take his hand, walk by his side and talk 


with him, being sure of his sympathetic under-— 


standing. 

_ Mr. Emerson’s daughter, Ellen, writes of 
the extraordinary intimacy which 
between her father and his own children, an 


intimacy which entered. into their school life. 
as well as their home life. “ Our father’s inter«: 


existed. 


r 
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est in every detail of our school affairs, out 
school politics and our school pleasures, was 
unbounded. We told him every word as we 
should have told our mates, and J think he had 
as much enjoyment out of it as we did. He 
considered it our duty to look after all the 
strangers that came to the school. At his 
desire we had large tea~parties at our house 
every year, and our duty wasto make sure that 
_ all the out-of-town boys and girls came. He 
used to ask me, when I told him of a new girl : 

-* Did you speak to-her ?’ ‘No,’ I answered, ‘I 
hadn’t anything to say’. ‘ But speak, speak, 
if you haven’t . anything to say, he in- 
sisted. ‘Ask her——Don’t you admire-my shoe- 
strings?’ And when they came to tea at our 
house he himself was always kind and friendly. 
‘Whom shall we invite to the berrying ?’ cried 
his young daughter one day, running into the 
house. ‘All children from six to sixty,’ was 
his reply. On these occasions our father’s most 
charming talk was with the children.” 

Mr. Emerson’s interest in children and 
affection for them extended even to the young- 
est. His daughter declares that a baby could 
not be too young or small for him to hold in his 
arms. Carefully guarded as was the retirement 
of his study, his own babies were never exclu- 
ded from it. An illustration of this is shown in 
the following extract from a letter to his absent 
wife: ‘February 19, 1838 . . Here sits 
Waldo beside me on the cricket, with mamma’s 
best decanter-stand in his hand, experimenting 
on the powers of a cracked pitcher handle to 
scratch and remove crimson pigment. News 
comes from the nursery that our maid has 
taugbt him A and E on his cards, and that once 
he has recognized the letter T. Sitting here 
all roasted with the hot fire, he gives little sign 
of so much literature, but seems to be in good 
health, and has just now been singing, much 
in the admired style of his papa, as heard by 
you only on special occasions.” 

At holiday time Mr. Emerson joined in 
the children’s pleasure over the presents to and 
from the small cousins in New York. He writes 
‘to his brother William, then living there: 
“Concord, February — 3. 1845) gc 49S 4 Dear 
Brother: . The precious - gifts of the cousins to 
the cousins arrived.as safely as such precious 
parcels should. A happy childhood have these 
babes of yours and mine; no cruel interferences, 
and what store of. happy days! We cannot 
look forward far, but we must arm them with 
as much good sense as we can, and throw them 
habitually on themselves, as much as we can, 
for moral. strength. I do not wonder that you 
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and Susan delight in your boys. I spend a good’. 


deal of time on my little trinity—for my owm 
pleasure as well as theirs. Luckily, our interests 
are inseparable. Our happy study of the be- 
witching manners and character of the children 
is a most agreeable kind of self-knowledge.” 
Mr. Cabot calls particular attention to 

Emerson’s care of his children, showing thatr 
he gave much more time and thought to their 
health, their comfort, their associations, their- 
education, their play, everything that pertained- 
to their welfare, than was common with New 
England fathers of that time. Emerson himself” 
writes in his Journal: “There is nothing in. 
the nursery that is not of the greatest interest. 
to me. Every tear and every smile deserves a. 
history, to say nothing of the stamping and” 
screaming.” He keeps a record of his children’s: 
little doings and sayings, as if they were of as« 
much importance as the anecdotes of Plutarch.: 
Says Mr. Cabot: “ Their play, their work,. 


their companions, their lessons, their outdoor: 


rambles and their home occupations, were 
objects of his constant care.” Mr. Cabot: 
also tells us that Mr. Emerson enforced the~ 
home discipline of his children by the gentlest. 
and kindest methods. A childish quarrel, or. 
outburst of petulance and silliness would be. 
averted by a request to run into the study and: 
see if the stove door was shut, or to go to the 
front gate and look at the clouds for a minute. 

Ellen Emerson writes of her father: “ He: 
taught us that at breakfast all must be calm. 
and sweet, nothing must jar; we must not begin~ 
the day with light reading or games; our first” 
and best hours should be occupied in a way to» 
match the sweet and serious morning.” 

Great care was taken in the home to make- 
Sunday a bright and happy day. There were. 
church and Sunday-school in the morning. At. 
the mid-day dinner, relatives or friends were- 
likely to be present, which the children always: 
enjoyed. Choice books were reserved for 
Sunday reading. A general air of quiet and- 
thoughtfulness (but never gloom) prevailed in- 
the home until two or three o’clock, after which 
the children were free to visit their friends or- 
to receive visits, to play (but not boisterously) . 
or, best of all, to take walks, oftenest with 
their father. Emerson’s daughter Ellen has left 
glowing accounts of these walks. She writes: 
“Usually at about four, if the weather was. 
fine, father came into the front entry and. 
whistled, or called out, ‘Four o’clock’, and we 
all walked with him, from three to six miles, 
according to the walking and the flowers we: 
went to see. When a rare flower was in bloom,. 
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we went to find it in Becky Stow’s Hole, or in 
‘Conventum, Mr. Channing giving the names to 
rthe spots., Our father was full of pretty speech- 
es about what we were to see, making it a great 
_taystery. Once I expressed my fear that he 


vs would cut down his Walden grove,‘or sell it. 


He answered, ‘No, it is my camel’s hump. 
When the camel is starving in the desert and 
can find nothing else, he eats his own hump. 
I shall: keep these woods till everything else is 
gone ’,”’ 
In his essay on Education, Emerson has 
“given fine expression to’ his respect for child- 
-hood and youth, and his ideas of the 
opportunities for self-development 
education ought to afford them. This essay 


‘might well be recommended as a guide and 


inspiration to teachers and parents today, wise 
is 1 and so uncompromising in applying to 
education those principles of child-psychology 
‘which the most progressive educators of our 
time hold fundamental but which the majority 
‘of our homes and our schools fail to exemplify. 
Says Emerson in this essay: ‘“ The secret of 


education lies in respecting the pupil. It is not 


for you to choose what he shall know, what he 
‘shall do. By your tampering and thwarting 
and too much governing he may be _ hindered 
from his end and kept. out of his own. Respect 
‘the child. Be not too much his parent. Trespass 
not on his solitude. I suffer whenever I see that 
~“e¢ommon sight of a parent or senior imposing 
“his opinion and way of thinking on a young 
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soul to which they are totally unfit. Cannot 
we let people be themselves, and enjoy life in 
their own way? You are trying to make that 
man another you. One’s enough. Or we sacri- 
fice the genius of the pupil, the unknown 
possibilities of his: nature, to a neat and safe 
uniformity.” 

Again, in the same eassay, Emerson voices 
a criticism of contemporary education, that is, 
alas, as true of our time as of his, and points 
to the ideal that education should strive for, 


‘—an ideal that we are still far from attaining. 


“ Our culture has truckled to the times,—to the 
senses. It is not man-worthy. Ii, does not make 
us brave or free. We teach boys to be such 
men as we are. We do not teach them to aspire 
to be all they can. We do not give them a 
training as if we believed in their noble nature. 
We searce educate their bodies. We do not 
train the eye and the hand. We exercise their 
understandings to the apprehension and com- 
parison of some facts, to a skill in numbers, in 
words; we aim to make accountants, attorneys, 
engineers; but not to make able, earnest, great- 
hearted men. The great object of education 
should be commensurate with the object of life. 
It should be a moral one; to teach self-trust; 
to inspire the youthful man with an interest 
in himself; with a curiosity concerning his own 
nature; to acquaint him with the resources of 
his mind, and to teach him that there is all his ° 
strength, and to inflame him with a piety to- 
wards the Grand Mind in which he lives.” 
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PUNJAB AGRARIAN LAWS AND THEIR 
| AND COSTITUTIONAL BEARINGS 


ECON OMIG 


By Rasa NARENDRANATH, a. 


Tue peculiar socio-political “conditions of the 
Punjab are not known to people outside the 
province. Other provinces are trying to attain 
the National stage by bridging the gulf between 
the two communities—Hindus. and Muslims. 
The Scheduled Classes have created another 
division amongst the Hindus, which has come 
into prominence with the introdiction of the 
Government. of India Act. of 1935, intensified 
by the Poona -Pact. In ‘the Punjab, we have 
three communities—Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, 
and also the Scheduled castes, which are.a part 
of the Hindus. But our peculiar feature con- 
‘sists in this that each of the three main 
communities, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, is 
divided into agricultural and’ non- agricultural 
castes We had almost acquiesced in this 
division. It has, however,-been brought into 
prominence by recent legislation, which has pro- 
duced extreme discontent and a feeling - of 
insecurity amongst non-agricultural eastes. I 
will deal with this subject in 4 parts: | (1) I will 
describe the historical background of the ques- 
tion, (2) I will explain the agrarian laws 
recently passed: by the Legislature and criticize 
them, (3) I will diseuss the economic effects of 
the policy adopted in 1901, extended and 
intensified by recent legislation, (4) I will lay 
before the reader the constitutional aspects of 
these discriminatory measures, viewed in the 
light of our present constitution, so that when 
we frame the new Constitution, attempts may 
be made to remove these defects. 

In 1901, during the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Curzon, was passed the Land Alienation, Act, 
which, ‘whilst ostensibly a protective measure, 
divided the whole population into two classes 
‘the agricultural castes and the non-agricul- 
tural castes. Under section 4, Government was 
empowered to declare certain castes and tribes 
as agricultural castes or tribes, who could 
acquire land by exchange, gift, sale or mortgage 
from any one, but who had to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the District Officer before transferring 
land by any one of the above methods to 
groups outside of those notified. The latter, 
whom we may designate as non-agricultural 
castes, could take land’ without such previous 


sanction. on 20 years’ mortgage, but even withim 
this period the agriculturist mortgagor had the 
right to claim redemption without payment,.: 
if he could show that the mortgage debt ‘had. 
been paid off or if only a part had been paid. 
off then on payment of such portion as the: 
District Officer deemed equitable. The' law of 
pre-emption was also amended so as to deprive- 
the non-agriculturist of the preferential right. 
of purchasing land, which that law gave him.. 
Sale of land belonging to agricultural castes, im. 
execution of decree by Civil Court, was. 
absolutely prohibited. In short, the agricul—- 


‘tural castes could acquire land irom any 


one, the non-agricultural castes could not 
take land from agricultural castes with- 
out the District Officer’s sanction. This. 
created «a lot of discontent amongst the- 
non-agricultural -castes. It was, by no means, 


easy to obtain the necessary sanction. Execu-- 


tive instructions had been issued, from time to: 


time, as to how the District Officers were to-} 
exercise their discretion. An agriculturist could - 
not, in all cases in which he wanted to transfer- 
his land to a non-agriculturist, get permission: 
to part with his land. It is unnecessary for me 
to describe in detail what those instructions. 
were. But the object was to direct District 
Officers to give sanction in as few cases as: 
possible. The. policy of ercating a socio-- 
economic group of agricultural castes was. 


emphasised. Agricultural castes could take to- 


trade, money-lending, or any profession, but 
an embargo was put on the non-agriculturists. 
acquiring land from agriculturists. The result 
was class rivalry and friction. IT may also re- 
mark that the communal proportions amongst 
agricultural castes are highly unfavourable to- 
the Hindus. It is roughly estimated that about 
25 per cent of the Hindus, about 60 per cent 
of the Muslims and about 70 per cent of the- 
Sikhs belong to the agricultural tribes. Thes 
Act tas from the outset been one of the main: 
causes of communal friction in the Punjab.. 

A resolution was passed by the Punjab- 


“Government in 1919, by. which preferential* 


right of reeruitment to services was given to. 
agriculturists. The proportion reserved . for 
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them in various departments varied from 50 
to 90 per cent. The genesis of the institution 
of caste in India is veiled in mystery. It is 
justified tn the ground that specialization of 
functions leads to efficiency. After the conquest 
of India by Muslims, this specialization did not 
remain unaffected. The four castes did not 
strictly follow the fourfold division of occupa- 
tion, which was intended for them. But 
assuming for the sake of argument that the 
hereditary predilections and preferences still 
continue, and that on this basis the creation of 
@ socio-economic group of agricultural castes 
was justified, one fails to understand why 
castes that were ‘best fitted for driving the 
plough were given preference for occupations 
which involved the driving of the pen. The 
beneficial aspect of. the Land Alienation Act 
consists in this that it gives protection to ilh- 
terate and backward peasants against the 
urban intelligentsia, but the policy adumbrated 
in the executive instructions of 1919, created a 
very anomalous position. We have men belonging 
to agricultural castes, holding the positions of 
High Court Judges and of Ministers in the 
Cabinet, administering departments for which 
high intellectual attainments are required. But 
where rights in land and property are concern- 
ed, the incumbents of all these high offices are 
treated, so far as the protective aspect of the 
Land Alienation Act goes, as Hindu widows 
and minors. But the Act also creates a pre- 
ferential right and a privilege, vzz., unrestricted 
right to purchase land, which is naturally 
appreciated, and these gentlemen holding high 
official positions are unwilling to forego the 
privilege. 
advantages which the agricultural castes enjoy 
were fully envisaged by the Franchise Com- 
mittee, which was -presided over by Lord 
Lothian. The following remarks made in para 
170 of the Report of the Committee deserve 
consideration. 


“It is, however, a most serious defect of the Punjab 
Government’s scheme that only about 25% of the elec- 
torate will consist of members of non-agricultural tribes, 
whereas the non-agricultural tribes, form about half the 
population of the province. There was apparently some 
difficulty in compiling this information and we obtained 
it only a few days before we completed our report, when 
it was too late to discuss the matter further with the local 
government. We feel convinced however, that its signi- 
ficance is such as to necessitate further consideration of 
the whole scheme. The Punjab Land Alienation ‘Act con- 
fers great ‘advantages, social and economic, on the mem- 
bers of agricultural tribes, and it would not be right to 
give them in addition the political predominance, which 
they would gain if they formed three-quarters of the 
electorate. We recognise that the non-agricultural tribes 
contain a considerable element of the depressed classes 


All these political and economic ' 
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and landless labourers who: would! not: obtain the vote- 
under any franchise system based on property and literacy 
qualifications, but even so it should be possible to do» 
more than has hitherto been attempted to correct the: 
disparity between the agricultural and the non-agricultural . 
tribes. The most obvious remedy would seem io be an 
extension of the haisiyat or profession tax to all payers.. 
and not merely to those who pay Rs. 5. Any further 
extension would apparently require: legislation. Other: 
measures ‘have also been suggested on which we can 
express no opinion at present. If. it is found impossible 
to secure a substantial increase in the number of mem- 
bers of non-agricultural tribes in the electoral roll, it 
may be necessary to consider a reduction in the voting: 
strength of the agricultural tribes. An increase in the: 
land revenue qualification from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 would. 
result in a reduction in the number of landowners on the. 
roll by half a million, without disturbing the communal ' 
proportions produced by local Government’s scheme. We 
should regret any such curtailment of the enfranchisement 
of the agricultural classes, but if no other means can be- 
found for reducing the disparity between them and _ the- 
non-agriculturists, the possibility will have to be faced.. 
The whole question requires further examination by the- 
local government....” 


No action was taken by the Punjab. 
Government on the recommendations of the- 
committee to bring the voting strength of the- 
non-agriculturists at par with the agriculturists. 
We have now a legislature in which out of 175,. 
nearly 120 members belong to agricultural 
castes. The Muslim non-agricultural castes. 
have, so far, been reticent. Their number is. 
very small. Out of the. members belonging to- 
the Hindu non-agricultural castes, 8 are Hari- 
jans, one of whom is a congressman, 17 are 
congressites who find some difficulty in securing: 
co-operation between. members of agricultural 
and ‘non-agricultural castes belonging to their: 
group. The Hindu non-agricultural castes out- 
side the Congress are, therefore, in a hopeless: 
minority. 


I now deal with the agrarian laws which. 
have given rise to much communal and caste. 
friction. The ‘following bills, some of which 
have become laws, fall under the category. 

(1) Restitution of Mortgages Bill, which 
has received the assent of the Governor and 
become law.. 

(2) 2nd Amendment of the Land Aliena-. 
tion Act to cancel all benami transactions of: 
the past and to declare them illegal for the- 
future. 

(3) Money-lenders Registration Act. 

(4) 8rd Amendment of the Land Aliena- 
tion Act, which placed agrigulturist money-- 
lenders on the same footing as the 
non-agriculturist money-~lenders. 

(5) Marketing Bill. 

I will confine myself to the first two- 
measures, which bring to light the socio-politi-- 
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al condition of the Punjab. I have nothing 
to say against the 3rd Amendment of the Land 
Alienation Act, the main policy of which I 
approve. Measures analogous to the Registra- 
tion of Money-lenders Act have been passed 
in other provinces also, and I wait to see the 
general economic effects of these Acts. 
only difference between this province and other 
provinces, where similar measures ' have been 
passed, is that in the Punjab, the Land 
Alienation Act has considerably restricted the 
-eredit of the peasantry and it is open to ques- 
‘tion whether it was desirable to place further 
restrictions on the exercise of the profession of 
money-lending (which is a necessary adjunct 
to our economic system) by requiring all 
money-lenders to get themselves registered and 
to obtain licences, liable to cancellation, on 


conditions of which the Executive Officer is to’ 


be the sole judge. The Marketing Bill is still 
on the legislative anvil and it will be premature 
to discuss its provisions. 


The Restitution of Mortgages Act is the 
‘most drastic law. Measures for the relief of 
agriculturist debtors have been passed in 
Congress provinces also. But so far as indeb- 
tedness is concerned, valid contracts made in 
the exercise of proprietary rights have nowhere 
been interfered with. Mortgage contracts 
‘ have not been cancelled or modified anywhere. 
‘The main provisions of the Restitution of 
Mortgages Act are the following : 

(1) That mortgagors of lands, which 
weré mortgaged between 1878 and 1901, wil 
be entitled to redeem the mortgages if on 
enquiry made by the District Officer, it is 
found that the mortgagee has received frorn 
Jand not only the principal but also interest 
equal ‘to the principal. 

(2) That where the mortgagee bas not 
received back twice the amount of the principal 
advanced, he should be compensated on certain 
terms which [ need not describe. ._The members 
of the party representing Hindu non-agricul- 
turists acquiesced in the principle of the 
‘redemption of mortgages, if the mortgagee had 


received back the principal plus interest at a 


reasonable’ rate and the cost of improvemnts, 
if any, effected by the mortgagee. But they 
insisted that the Act should be applied to all 
subsisting mortgages. It was also proposed by 
ssome of the members of the party and suppor- 
ted by some of the Congress members that 
mortgagors paying more than Rs. 300/- as 
land revenue, should not be entitled to claim 
redemption. .These proposals were rejected. 
The Land Alienation Act and the policy of 
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reserving certain proportion ‘of appointments 
in services for agricultural castes were accom- 
polished facts, and were not the creation of the 
Unionist Party. But none of those who co- 
operated with the Unionist Party anticipated 
that other measures coming before the Assem- ~ 
bly would be looked at with the political squint, - 
which the Land Alienation Act produces. The’ 

only argument advanced against the proposal | 
that the Act should be applied to all subsisting 


“mortgages, was that mortgages under the Land 


Alienation Act should be held sacrosanct.. We 
could not accept the view that this Act had 
any special sanctity, which other Acts in force 
such as the Contract Act, Registration Act and 
Transfér of Property Act had not. The 


majority of the members of the Assembly being 


statutory agriculturists, would not agree to 
give back the lands which they: had taken on 
mortgage after passing of the Land Alienation 
Act. The area mortgaged after 1901 is much 
larger than the area mortgaged between 1878 - 
and 1901. If the Unionist Ministry had been 
really desirous of giving relief to the peasantry, 
it. would not have refused to accept our amend- 
ment. 


We suspected that under the terms of the 
Act, as it stood, non-agriculturisis would -lose 
more than they would gain and as there was a 
remarkable disparity between the communal 


proportion of Hindu, Muslim and Sikh agricul- .4 


turists, redemptions would also be unfavourable 
to the Hindus and Sikhs. We requested the. . 
Premier to compile statistics showing 
community-wise and caste-wise the area 
mortgaged . between 1878 and 1901, which 
would be affected by the Act. We asked him 
to show us the instructions that he would issue 
in this behalf to the government officers. He 
issued confidential instructions for the com- 
pilation of figures. We were not taken into 
confidence and the orders issued were not shown 
to us. The result was a mass of figures which 
did not present a full view of the picture. He 
ascertained the total area mortgaged which will 
be redeemed under the Act; also the number of 
morigagors community-wise and caste-wise, but 
not the area mortgaged community-wise and 
caste-wise. Neither in the Premier’s presidential 
address, which he delivered at the Zemindars . 
Conference at Lyallpur on the 3rd of Septem- : 
ber nor in the statements that have since been 
issued by the Director of Public Information 
Bureau, has any attempt been made to explain 
why, mortgages affected after 1901, were not 
included in the Act. From a recent statement 
which came to my hand on the 4th of November, 
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it appears that the total area which will come 
within the purview of the Act, is 7,56,131 acres 
and that the total debt which will be washed 
away, wilt be a little-above Rs. 4,13,08,502, A 
large majority of the mortgagors, if not all, will 
. get back land without any payment. Within 60 
years most of the mortgagees must have received 
twice the amount of the principal. The Ministry 
explains that the communal proportions amongst 
the mortgagors are Muslims 58.6%, Hindus 
26.8% and Sikhs 14.5%, which the Ministry 
asserts, corresponds very nearly to the popula- 
tion of the communities, Muslims being 56.5%, 
Hindus 26.8% and Sikhs 12.9%. But the 
communal proportions of the mortgagees are not 
given nor the area mortgaged is shown anywhere 
community-wise or caste-wise, although a 
specific request was made for enquiry on this 
point, It is, however, not denied that land will 
be taken away from about 2,20,214 Hindus and 
Sikhs and only from 84,617 Muslims. In view 
of this unquestionable fact, there is not the least 
doubt that the Act is a class measure. The 
outstanding fact remains that mortgagors of 
areas which were mortgaged after 1901 by 
agriculturists get no relief, 

The second bill, which has not yet received 
the Governor’s assent and which is still under 
consideration with the Governor-General, also 
clearly indicates the desire to placate the 
agricultural castes and to disregard the legiti- 
' mate rights of non-agricultural castes. 
the passing of the Land Alienation Act a large 
number of agricultural castes took to money- 
lending, but the proportion of non-agriculturist 
money-lenders is still about 50% in the least. 
The non-agriculturist money-lenders resorted to 
a device which was necessitated by the Land 
Alienation Act, but which was held to be 
permissible. The agriculturist debtor alienated 
his land either by way of mortgage (other than 
that permitted by the Act) or by sale to a benami 
transferee, who belonged to an agricultural 
caste, the real beneficiary behind the screen being 
the non-agriculturist creditor. The agriculturist 
vendee or the transferee was not in all cases a 
philanthropist or a disinterested friend. He 


managed to derive some benefit himself. But a- 


portion of the profits derived from the land was 
passed on to the non-agriculturist creditor also. 
Considerable controversy has been going on ir 
* the press whether these transactions which were 
held to be permissible under the law by the 
highest court were illegal or immoral. I do 
not wish to enter into that controversy. It goes 
without saying that if these transactions in 
which a member of the agricultural castes 


After- 


, 
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acted as a dummy,.liad been illegal, there would 
have been no necessity to pass the law declar-- 
ing them as illegal. The bill, which has not. 
yet become an. Act, makes all these transfers. 
to be illegal and. gives retrospective effect to the 
law. Our objection. to the Bill has been that. 
of the three parties to the transaction, the non-- 
agriculturist creditor, agriculturist vendor and. 
the agriculturist vendee, who is a dummy, the. 
law exonerates all parties to the transaction: 
(assuming it to be fraudulent) who are mem-- 
bers of the agriculturist tribe but directs no: 
enquiry about the rights of the non-agriculturist. 
creditor. In many cases, he may not have. 
been reimbursed for the money that he has- 
advanced. Whilst the agriculturist vendor is- 
allowed to plead his fraud and the agriculturist. 
dummy has not been: made to disgorge the- 
profits that he has derived.from the transaction, . 
no enquiry is permitted about the rights of the: 
non-agriculturist’ creditor who advanced the: 
money. Amendments were proposed to insert 
a clause which would guarantee to the non-- 
agriculturist creditor reimbursement for the 
money that he advanced, but these were- 
rejected. The tendency of modern times is to- 
alleviate the sufferings: of even those who are: 
convicted. of criminal offences, but attempts to 
safeguard one’s own interests within the pro- 
visions of a restrictive and discriminative law- 
were condemned as worse than crime. 

The above survey of the agrarian measures: 
which I consider to be the most objectionable. 
will convince the reader that it rightly created. 
a feeling of insecurity in the minds of the: 
non-agriculturist population. Section 107 of 


‘the Government of India Act lays down that a 


provincial legislature cannot pass any law’ 
with respect to one of the matters enumerated’ 
in the concurrent list which is repugnant to the 
Federal law, whether passed before or after 
the provincial law. Item No. 10 of the con- 
current legislative list which has bearing on- 
the subject is reproduced below’: 

“Contracts, including partnership, agency, contracts. 
of carriage, and other special forms of contract, but not 
including contracts relating to agricultural land.” 

It will appear that contracts with regard’ 
to agricultural land can be nullified although 
the Contract Act or the Transfer of Property: 
Act, most of the provisions of which are supple-: 
mentary to the Contract Act, are Federal laws. 
It was, therefore, rightly apprehended by the 
non-agricultural classes, that even sales effected 
within the last 12 years might be cancelled if 
such cancellation was advantageous to the 
agricultural castes. In the Punjab the urban 
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population is rapidly increasing andi areas which 
were owned by agricultural castes are being 
crapidly purchased and utilized as _ building 
:sites. The appreciation of town lands is going 
-on at a very rapid pace. Within the last 12 
“years, price of land has increased nearly 20 or 
30 times. The legislature has a large majority 
‘of agricultural castes. It may, at any time, 
‘pass a law directing the restoration of these 
‘Jands transfered by sale to the original vendors, 
‘on the payment of compensation which may 
considerably fall short of the appreciation. 
“The potential dangers, under the circumstances, 
“which exist in the province, are very grave. A 
future Ministry ‘may try to outbid its pre- 
-decessor in placating the agricultural castes if 
‘this process of aggression was not nipped in the 
bud. The agrarian policy in the Punjab has 
~created a group of privileged castes, a group 
“of modern dwzjas from which the old duvjas 
are excluded. It was, therefore, decided to 
approach the Governor and to ask for his 
“intercession. But the attempt proved to be 
infructuous. The Governor has given his assent 
‘to the Restitution of Mortgages. Act. It is not 
‘known on what points the Bill cancelling 
benami transactions has been referred to the 
‘Governor-General. But I. doubt if the Governor- 
‘General will advise the Governor to withhold 
his assent altogether. Possibly the Bill will be 
referred to the Assembly with suggestions for 
‘some modifications. 

The mind of the Unionist Ministry has 
‘begun to work in a wrong groove. There is not 
the least doubt that.the peasantry needs relief 
‘and that the number of uneconomic holdings is 
“very large. 
‘or reduction of land revenue or water-rates on 2 
‘large scale would throw the provincial budget 
-out of balance and it invented this device of 
‘conferring benefits on the agriculturists at the 
-cost of non-agriculturists. But the Ministry 
‘should! have realised that the course adopted 1s 
fraught with serious political danger and that 
thereby the Ministry loses the confidence of all 
the non-agricultural castes, who constitute the 
intelligentsia of the province. 

The other laws should be judged in the light 
-of what has been described above. Laws on 
‘similar lines, as Nos. (8) and (5) in the list, have 
‘been passed in other provinces too, but in them 
the peculiar conditions of this province which 
‘have created class rivalry and friction do not 
exist. Before long the major portion of the 
‘Indian officials will consist of agricultural castes 
‘In pursuance of the resolution of October 1919, 
:and non-agricultural castes entertain the fear 


“The Ministry found that a remission ~ 
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that even the Registration of Money-lenders Act 
and the Marketing Bill, when it assumes the form 
of a law, will not be administered ,with the 
impartiality with which laws on similar lines 
will be administered in other provinces. 


I will now suppress, for a moment, my ~ 


indignation against the discriminatory nature 
of the laws. I will now’ examine 
the economic aspects of the policy. There are 
various causes that lead to the formation of 
opinion on human affairs. There are always 
some facts in support of the view taken, but 
conscious and sub-conscious prejudices play an 
important part. There is also a tendency tc 
adopt and follow without criticism opinions, 
formed by those in whose hands is the authority 
to guide human affairs, whether that small group’ 
in authority consists of bureaucracy or of publi- 
cists. There are very few who have the capacity 
to analyse opinions coming from a higher source. 
A large majority of even those who have some 
eapacity of comprehending opinions are carried 
away like particles of dust before a gust. of wind. 

‘When the policy underlying the Land 
Alienation Act was conceived, the urban intelli- 
gentsia was very much in the forefront. This 
class was also most clamorous about political 
rights. But there is not the least doubt that 
expropriation of the peasantry by the urban 
intelligentsia was proceeding at a fairly rapid 
pace. Money-lenders were no doubt appropriat- 
ing the land of the peasantry but the proper 


course was to adopt measures to check this. 


process. Transfer of land in execution of decrees 
for money might have been stopped, but there 
was not the least justification for replacing one. 
class of capitalists by another set. In doing: so 
the prejudices against the urban intelligentsia 
played an important part. 

The Punjab has become the principal re- 
eruiting ground for the Indian army after the. 
Mutiny of 1857. But on the memorial erectét 
in memory of those who died in the battle of 
Chilianwalla, in the 2nd Sikh War, and which 
I visited more than once, I found inscribed 
the names of many Indian officers who were 
killed in the battle, most of whom belonged to 
classes now declared as non-martial. The 
Land Alienation Act was also sought to be 
justified on the ground that the discontent of 
the peasantry from which’ recruitments were 
made,’ was a political danger which should he. 
prevented. 

The first question to consider is, whether 
the peasantry has benefited by the Land 
Alienation Act. I glean figures from the Land 


Revenue Administration Report of the Punjab ~ 
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dealing with land revenue administration up 
to September 1936. From ‘the enquiry now 
made by the Premier, it appears that between 
1878 and-.1901, a period of 23 years, 7,656,131 
acres were mortgaged, which gives an average 
of 34,179 per year. “The figures for the areas 
held by non-agriculturist and  agriculturist 
mortgagees separately have not been ascer- 
tained and are not known. From 1901 to 
September 1936, a period of 35 years, 48,77,966 
acres were transfered by mortgage including the 
area mortgaged to non-agriculturists on tempo- 
rary leases, which are however, much less than 
the area mortgaged to agriculturists. This gives 
us an average of 1;25,084 acres per year. The 
figures for sales from 1878 to 1901 are not 
available but those from 1896 upto 1901 are 
given in the report and show that the average 
area sold per year since 1901 has been less than 
the area sold in the 5 years before 1901. One 
reason amongst others is that the price of land 
rose very rapidly. From a minimum of 63 
per rupee of land revenue in the quinquen- 
nium between 1896 and 1901, it went up to a 
maximum of 301 per rupee of land revenue, 
in the years in which the prices of agricultural 
produce were at the highest. However, it 
appears that more was lost in the area mort- 
gaged than was saved in the area sold. The 
poor peasant did not benefit. To him it was 
really a case of transferring his land from one 
set of land-grabbers to another set. 

Assuming for the sake of argument, that 
the policy of confining -recruitment to martial 
classes will continue, which, however, is not 
in consonance with the spirit of the times, I 
do not find much force in the contention, that 
a legislation of this kind was necessary in 
order to keep in a happy mood: those classes 
from which recruitments were made. In the 
first place, as appears from figures, in. the 


. preceding paragraph, their interests have not 


been safeguarded. Secondly, all the agricultural 
castes do not supply soldiers to the army. 
Some of those who supply recruits have com- 
plained to me against ‘their- being classes with 
non-agricultural tribes. When the Simon 
Commission visited the Punjub, I received a 
representation from all Muslim Kashmiri 
retired army officers, complaining against their 
exclusion from classes ‘who have preferential 
right of purchasing land. The number of 
agricultural tribes which since the passing of 
the Land Alienation Act. has gradually been 
increasing by the inclusion of fresh Muslim 
tribes, is now estimated to be about 50 per 
cent of the population. Jats and Rajputs who 
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largely supply soldiers for the army are less 
than half the population of the province, being 
68,38,128 out of 2,06,06,866. 

The agrarian laws which have now been 
passed will have much more prejudicial effect 
on the peasantry than the restrictions imposed 
by the Land Alienation Act. The peasantry 
remains as poor as before. Its needs and re- 
quirements remain unabated. Population is 
increasing. Fragmentation by inheritance 
proceeds unchecked. The sanctity of mortgage 
has been assailed. The benadmi transactions 
which left a loop-hole for borrowing on some 
sort of security will be stopped, the agricul- 
turist money-lender will be, as he should have 
been, on a par with the non-agriculturist 
money-lenders. I fear that measures have 
been adopted which will curtail the’ credit of 
the peasantry to an inordinate length. ‘The 
least that I apprehend is that sales will take 
the place of mortgages and at reduced rates. 
Excess of sales on mortgages will be, at least, 
as great as the excess of mortgages on sales 
has been in the past. It is possible that sales 
may much exceed the mortgages. 


I was, even as a member of the bureau- 
cracy, opposed to the policy of the Land 
Alienation Act and more than once I had 
arguments with those who believed in the 
creation of a socio-economic group of castes 
with preferential rights to purchase land. 
They always told me that if this new group 
became aggressive in its attitude, they would 
change the law. They hardly anticipated, nor 
did I, that circumstances would arise which 
could transfer the power of law-making from 
bureaucracy to those very classes who were 
being given preferential rights in the impor- 
tant sphere of civic life. The agrarian - 
conditions in the Punjub are very complex. 
The number of land-owners who possess large 
area and who pay Rs. 500/- or more as land 
revenue is not more than 3,000. It is by no 
means easy to put much extra taxation on 
receivers of rent who are not themselves tillers 
of the soil. A change in the revenue policy - 
of assessment may be necessary, but I cannot 
discuss that problem as a side issue. I fear 
that the majority of the future legislators in 
the Punjub will come from classes who are 
themselves receivers of rent. 

I now wish to view the socio-economic 
political conditions of the Punjab, in the light 
of the present constitution. ‘The interests of 
the minorities can only be safeguarded if dis- 
crimination against the. minority is condemned 
by the constitution. Punjab is no exception 
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to this general rule. The principle is fully 
recognized by the framers of the present Cons- 
titution, so far as the Europeans are concerned. 
I quote below the portions of sections 111 and 
112 which are relevant. 


Section 111 (1) or tHe GovernmMeENT or InpiaA Act 
or 1935. - 


Ill. (1) Subject to the provisions of this chapter, 
a British subject domiciled in the United Kingdom shall 
be exempt from the operation of so much of any Federal 
or Provincial Jaw as— 
(a) imposes any restriction on the right of entry 
into Fats India; or 
(6) imposes by reference to place of- birth, race, 
descent, language, religion, domicile, residence or dura- 
tion of residence, any disability, liability, restriction or 
condition in regard to travel, residence, the acquisition, 
holding, or disposal of property, the holding of public 
office, or the carrying on of any occupation, trade, busi- 
ness or profession. 


. Section 112 (1), (2) or ree Government or Inpia Act 


OF l 


Section 112. (1) No Federal or Provincial law which 
imposes any liability to taxation shall be such as to 
discriminate ‘against British subjects domiciled in the 
United Kingdom or Burma or companies incorporated, 
whether before or after the passing of this Act, by or 
under the laws of the United Kingdom or Burma, and 
any law passed or made in contravention of this section 
shall, to the extent of the contravention, be. invalid. 

(2) Without prejudice to‘the generality of the fore- 
going provisions, a law shall be deemed to be such as to 
discriminate against such persons or companies as afore- 
said if it would result in any of them being liable to 
greater taxation than that to which they would be liable 
if domiciled in British-India or incorporated by or under 
the laws of British-India, as the case may be. 


The following extract from para 357 of 
the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee will be found to be of interest. 


BILLS DISCRIMINATORY IN FACT THOUGH NOT IN FORM. 


357. But it will still be the duty of the Governor- 
_ General and of the Governors to exercise their discretion 
in giving or withholding their assent to Bills. And we 
think that the Instrument of Instructions should make it 
plain, as we have already indicated in connection with 
the Governor-General’s special responsibility in relation 
to tariffs, that it is the duty of the Governor-General and 
of the Governors, in exercising ‘their discretion in the 
matter of assent to Bills, not to feel themselves bound 
by the terms of the statutory prohibitions in relation to 
discrimination, but to withhold their assent from any 
measure which, though not in form discriminatory, would 
in their judgment have a discriminatory effect. We have 
made, we hope, sufficiently plain the scope and the nature 
of the discrimination which we regard it as necessary to 
prohibit, and we have expressed our belief that statutory 
prohibitions should be capable of being so framed as 
generally to secure what we have in view. We are con- 
scious, however, of the difficulty of framing completely 
watertight prohibitions and of the scope which ingenuity 
might find for complying with the letter of the law in a 
matter of this kind while violating its spirit. It is, in 
our view, an essential concomitant of the stage of res- 
ponsible Government which our proposals are designed 
to secure that the discretion of the Governor-General and 
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of the Governors in the granting or withholding of assent 
to all Bills of their Legislature should be free and un- 
fettered; and, in this difficult matter of discrimination in 


. particular, we should not regard this condition as fulfilled 


if the Governor-General and Governors rtgerded the 
exercise of their discretion as restricted by the terms 
of the statutory prohibitions. We further recommend | 
that the Instrument of Instructions of the Governor- 
General and the Governor should require him, if in any 
case he feels doubt whether a particular Bill does or 
does not offend against the intentions of the Constitution 


Act in the matter of discrimination, to reserve the Bill 


for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. We need 
hardly add that the effect of our recommendations for 
the statutory prohibition of certain specified forms of 
discrimination would lay open to challenge in the Courts 
as heing ultra vires any legislative enactment which is 


inconsistent with these prohibitions, even if the Governor- 


General or the Governor has assented to it. 


We may now compare the manner in 
which discrimination against European British 
subjects has been condemned with the manner 
in which section 298, which is a section. defin- 
ing the fundamental rights of EASIER has been 
drafted :— 


Section 298. (1) No subject. of His -Majesty domi- 
ciled in India shall on grounds only of religion, place of 
birth, descent, colour or any of them be ‘ineligible for 
office under the Crown in India, or be prohibited on any 
such grounds ‘from acquiring, holding or disposing of 
property or carrying on any occupation, trade, business 
or profession in British-India. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall affect the opera- 
tion of any law which— 

(a) prohibits, either absolutely or subject to excep- 
tions, the sale or mortgage of agricultural jand 
situate in any particular area, and owned by a~ 
person belonging to some class recognised by the 
law as being a class of persons engaged in or. 
connected with agriculture in that area, to any 
person not belonging to any such class; or 
recognises the existence of some right, privilege 
or disability attaching to members of a com 
munity by virtue of some personal law or cus- 
tom having | the force of law. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall be construed as 
derogating from the special responsibility of the Governor- 
General or of a Governor for the safeguarding of the 


(b) 


legitimate interests of minorities. 


This section should be read with the con- 
cluding part of para 9 of the Instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor of the Punjub 
and which I reproduce: 

“Farther, our Governor shall interpret the said special 
responsibility as requiring him to secure a due propor- 
tion of appointments in Our Services te the several com- 


munities, and, so far as there may be in his Province 
at the date of the issue of these our Instructions an 


accepted policy in this regard, he shall be guided there~- -- 


by, unless he is fully satisfied that modification of that + 
policy 1s essential in the interests of the communities 
affected or of the welfare of the -public.” 


The Land Alienation Act is clearly irre- 
concilable with clause (1) of section 298 of 
the Government of India Act; but clause (2) 
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has taken the Act out of the purview of clause 
(1). Clause (2) (a) gives wide discretion. 
The word, ‘class’ in this sub-clause is to be. 
taken to be synonymous with ‘ caste’, within 
which are also included persons who have 
completely disassociated themselves from 
agriculture and have taken to professions, such 
as law or medicine or to government services 


‘and have settled down in urban areas. 


Fixation of proportions for communities 
for recruitment to services is also left in the 
hands of the Governor. He may fix any pro- 
portion that he likes. Therefore, so far as 
Indians are concerned, the Governor is the sole 
custodian of the legitimate interests of the 
minorities and their civic rights. In the 
exercise of his discretionary powers the 
Governor is not responsible to any one except 
the Governor-General and through him to the 
Secretary of State. Section 52 (1) under 
which the safeguarding of the legitimate rights 
of the minorities is assigned to him gives him 
wide discretion, when read with clause (3) 
of the same, Clause (2) of section 53 and 
section 54. All these are reproduced below : 

SecTIon 52 cLausE (3). 

If and in so far as any special responsibility of the 
Governor is involved, he shall, in the exercise of his 
functions, exercise his individual judgment as to the 
aciion to be taken. 

Section 53 cLause (2). 


The validity of anything done by the Governor of a 
province shall not be called in question on the ground 
that it was done otherwise than in accordance with .any 
Instrument of Instructions issued to him. 


Section 54. 


54 (1) In so far as the Governor of a Province is 
by or under this Act required to act in his discretion or 
to exercise his individual judgment, he shall be under 
the general control of and comply with such particular 
directions, if any, as may, from time to time, be given 
to him hy the Governor-General in his discretion, but 
the validity of anything done by a Governor shall not be 
called in question on the ground that it was done other- 
wise than in accordance with the provisions of this 
section. 

(2) Before giving any directions under this section, 
the Governor-General shall satisfy himself that nothing 
in the directions requires the Governor to act in any 
manner inconsistent with any Instrument of Instructions 
issued to the Governor by His Majesty. 


In the provinces in which the Congress 
Ministries exist, there is an understanding 
between the Congress and the Governor that 
the Governor shall not in'the daily discharge 
of the duties of the Ministry exercise his 
powers of intervention. Whilst on the one 
hand the Constitution. in no other way ade- 


quately protects the interests of the minorities, 


the convention set up by the Congress makes 
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the Governor’s power of intervention practi- 
cally useless, even in non-Congress provinces, 
I have always been of opinion that this power 
of intervention is apt to lead to differential 
treatment of minorities. We, however, tried 
the experiment and applied to the Governor, 
which proved to be of no avail. It is now 
clearly established that the Constitution pro- 
vides no remedy whatever for the grievances 
of minorities who complain against discrimi- 
nation. We were not at all confident of the 
success of our appeal to the Governor. But it 
was desirable to try all courses open to us. 
So far as we are concerned, we can now say, 
that it is just as well that section 52 (1) (b) 
be scrapped and something else substituted 
for it. 


The Constituent Assembly aneuiieed by 
the Congress has not yet.come into existence, 
but if that Assembly, whenever it is convened, 
proceeds on the lines on which the [Karachi 
Congress of 1931 defined fundamental rights, 
the new Constitution will be no better than the 
present one. Clause (f) of the Karachi reso- 
lution is as: follows : 

({) No disability to attach to any person by reason 
of religion, caste or creed in regard to public employment, 
office or power or honour and exercise of any trade or 
calling. 

The Hindu minority, wherever it exists, 
complains of preferential treatment given to 
persons professing certain creeds or belonging 
to certain castes. That preferential treatment 
is not interdicted by the wording of the above 
clause, which is in no way different from 
section 96, of the Government of India Act of 
1919, which I give below: 

“No native of British-India, nor any subject of His 
Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, 
be disabled from holding any office under the Crown in 
India.” 

Discrimination on the basis of caste and 
creed has come into existence in spite of this 
section and will continue to remain in force, 
even, if the Congress adopts the draft of the 
resolution of the Karachi Congress of 1931, 
which however, is different from sub-clause 
XIII section 4 of the Nehru Report also given 
below: I do not know whether the change 
was deliberately made or was unintentional. 

(xiti) “No person shall by reason of his religion, 
caste or creed be prejudiced in any way in regard to 
public employment, office or power or honour and the 
exercise of any trade or calling.” 

When, therefore, the political leaders sit 
down to frame a new Constitution, the jumble 
and the confusion existing in the Punjub of 
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which the above is a true picture, must be 
taken into account. This state of affairs is a 
hindrance to the growth of a national feeling 
without which no democratic government | on 
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representative basis can work. If each caste 
and community has to pull the string in its 
own way, there will be an end to any orderly 
government. 
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FACTS AND FALLACIES OF INDIAN HISTORY 
By RAMMANOHAR LOHITA 


Fact and opinion are two distinct mental 
categories. It is presumed that there can be no 
two opinions about a fact, while there may be 
two or more opinions about an opinion. It is 
also easy to understand why this is so. The 
evidence of the senses should be presumed to be 
incontestable and, barring a little bias or ignor- 
ance that may creep into one’s observation, any 
one thing or event perceived should be the same 
no matter who perceives it. Such, things and 
events whose truthfulness as 1 were is self- 
contained are facts. History deals with such 
facts. But history has also to correlate facts, 
link numerous single things and events into a 
comprehensible chain. There is no reason why 
this mere correlation of facts should become 
controversial ground, for there 1s nothing done 
except to put two or more facts together into, a 
process of continuity. Even so, the element of 
bias or ignorance which does not very much 
interfere with the observance of a single fact 
may utterly damage-the logic of correlation of 
- facts. Fact then ceases to be a fact and becomes 
an opinionated fallacy. 

Indian history is full of such fallacious facts. 
The bias of our imperialist masters has left 
little or no truthful history in our schools and, 
coupled with our own unmindful ignorance, the 
press and the platform have also been vitiated. 
There is an atmosphere of lies around us and 
it holds us in its vicious grip. It damages our 
national conscience, does harm to our sense of 
dignity, disheartens us in our appreciation of the 
present and generally ee our rate of 
development and progress. “flow long have the 
British ruled over India is, for instance, a very 
simple question and can have but one answer. 
There is not room here for opinions, because it 
is a matter of historical fact. The answer to this 
question is also fundamentally relevant to our 
sense of national dignity and the spirit of 
glorious rebellion against evil. Even so, this 


always lost the decisive ones. 


“80 Q years’ British rule. 


question is almost never truthfully answered. 
Our histories teach us that the British have been 
ruling India for the past 180_years and not a 
few of our renowned publicists exaggerate 
this period to two centuries for rhetorieal pur- - 
poses. They date the British rule over India 
from the year 1757. It is not difficult to see 
that such a dating is an infamous lie. It was 
only a very small part of India that was at this 
date conquered by the British and even then ° 
they had to wait for another decade before. they 
could call themselves rulers of this very small 
part. If it is legitimate to date the British rule 
over India from the Battle of Plassey, there is 
no reason why someone else should not date it 
from the Mutiny or even later the Burmese-4 
Wars. Between the Battle of Plassey in 1757 
and the War of Independence in 1857, stretches 
a period of a whole hundred years and it is only 
about the end of this period that the British 
could call themselves rulers of India. Even a 
good fifty years after the Battle of Plassey the 
larger part of India had no taste of British rule. 
Any objective history of India would call the 
hundred years upto the War of Independence a 
period of wars and conquests, but not of rule. 
In this period of wars and conquests, the British 
lost many battles but always won the decisive 
ones and the Indians won many battles but 
There was great 
suffering and widespread slaughter and the&pirit 
of India went on resisting foreign conquest for a 
whole hundred years. It would therefore be 
right and truthful to date British rule over India 
from the' year 1857, which would give the . 
British the pride and ‘India the indignity of an* 
Even if this conclusion 
were not +o meet with general approval, the year - 
1818 around which the larger part of India had 
passed under British rule and the Imperial 
capital had fallen will, I hope, be generally 
regarded as the date of the beginning of British 


rule over India. 


ness that forms the backbone of a nation. 
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That would give the British 
the pride of%4 hundred and twenty years’ rule 


and India the indignity of a hundred and twenty 
years’ slavery. The words pride and indignity 


have been advisedly used for it is such consious- 
It 
is very relevant to our sense of national power 
and strength to know correctly the duration of 
British rule over India. It is both an untruthful 
distortion of history and a deforming of the 
nation’s emotional state to say that the British 
have ruled for 180 or 200 years. The British 
have not ruled India for a day longer than 120 
years. 

Such false presentation of dates of Indian 
history has given rise to another historical 
fallacy strutting about as fact*fhat the. Indians 
are docile and submissive and a resigned race. 
India is represented as anvéasy prey to foreign 
conquest and decilely “resigned to foreign rule. 
To sugar-coat such presentations and make them 
assume a* semblance of truth, it is sometimes 
suggested that Indians are“& race of profound 
thinkers, little concerned with problems of 
politics andgalmost entirely devoted to pursuits 
of the spirit. This does the spirit of India 
incalculable harm and deforms the mind of her 
children. Were we again to enquire into the 


. British period of Indian history, what would be 


e. 


_the adjective :o 


the length of time during which Indians have 
displayed these eminent metaphysical virtues of 
docility and resignation? No history has yet 
given a straight answer to this question, but 
every history starts with an under-current of 
belief that India has accepted British rule now 
for almost 150 years. Such beliefs are sedulous- 
ly planted nurtured by tyrants and it is a 
tragedy thd@fslaves should also accept them. 
The Indian people perhaps more than any other 
people in the world has been restive, troubled 


3” 


Indian people has known how to rebel against 
authority as such, what of foreign authority ? 
In the British period, for instance, {India resisted 
and fought through wars the British conquest 
for a whole hundred years, and, barely had, three 
years passed after the War of Independence 
during which cruelty had excelled itself and the 
British had consolidated themselves, when the 
‘easants of Bengal rose in silent revolt against 
the British indigo tyrants. In like manner, there 
were™peasant rebellions in Maharashtra during 
the eighties of the last century. The Indian 

ational Congress was also born at this time 
and only a few years after its birth numerous 
imprisonments on charges of sedition were taking 
place. Even admitting that the under-current of 
Indian life after 1857 was an acceptance of 
British rule, the important question is how long 
did this under-current last. Already with the 
eginning of the 20th century, we find the 
province of Bengal shaken up and its youth 
tortured at the fact of British rule and the rest 
of India in a state of turmoil and awakening. 
The post-war years have been an unending series 
of'Satyagraha campaigns against British rule in 
which practically the entire Indian people is an 
emotional participant. The Indian people has 
accepted British rule, at a most pessimistic esti- 
mate, for less than 50 years, between 1857 and 
1900.* 

An awareness of the Nation’s history moulds 
the nation’s present. This awareness must be 
objective and truthful and should correspond to 
events as they actually took place. Neither the 
vain-glorious emotionalism of the patriot nor 
the imperialist deceit of the tyrant should inter- 
fere with this awareness. It is only on the basis 
of this awareness that the nation struggles and 
aspires and works in the present for a better 
future. ; 


and agitated in face of foreign rule and has ~ 


shown great fight. WR eheltion against authority 
has been a distinguishing feature of the Indian 
people, and Indian history earned from Hegel 
“chaotic anarchy.” If the 
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* We have shown in “Prabasi” and “The Modern 
Review” (November, 1938) that the ahsolute acceptance 
of British Rule at any time, so far at least as Bengal is 
concerned, is a myth.—Epitor, The Modern Review. 
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HYDERABAD TO-DAY 
By S. RAMA CHAR 


Tus people of the Indian States are on trial. 
Their zero hour has struck. Mysore raised the 
banner of revolt. The flames spread to 
Travancore, Kashmir, Rajkot and have at last 
reached Hyderabad. 

Hyderabad the premier State of India has 
had a peaceful reign of more than three 
decades. Its peace is disturbed and we hear 
the ery of “ revolt”. | 

It is a well known fact that Hyderabad 
in spite of being a premier State in area and 
population is certainly the most backward State 
in matters political, social, and educational. 
In the year 1919 the Nizam by a special Firman 
directed the then president of the council, Sir 
Ali Imam, to prepare a scheme to expand the 
so-called Assembly. Unfortunately for 
Hyderabad Sir Ali Imam left the State soon 
and nothing could be done. Nineteen long 
years have rolled by. At last on September 
29, 1937 the Nizam’s Government announced 
the appointment of a packed committee for 
“investigating and reporting on _ suitable 
alternatives for more effective: association of 
different interest with the Government.” We 
are not told what the Nizam’s Government 
mean by “different interest”. What tne 
people of Hyderabad: want is not the associa- 
tion of any “ interests” in the Administration 
but that the people should have a hand in 
running the administration. . 

Let’ us look at the present Legislative 
machinery in Hyderabad. There is no popular 
Assembly or Council. The so-called Council 
that is in existence is made up of 21 members, 
of whom 13 are officials and 6 are non-officials. 
Among the non-officials two represent the 
High Court pleaders and two Jagirdars. The 
remaining two are nominated by the Premier, 
one of them at least is the representitive of the 
Paiga Jaigar. The Nizam is the supreme Lord 
of all affairs. It is now more than a year since 
the Reforms Committee was appointed to 
suggest an alternative to this body. The result 
of its deliberations is so far known only to 
the Government of H. E. H. the Nizam. 

Civil Liberties are unknown to Hyderabad. 
There is an obnoxious “Gusti” (No. -53) 
which prohibits the holding of any public meet- 


ing. Recently this Gusti was amended and its: 
provisions were made more “liberal”. Even 
under this liberally amended rule if any 
individual wishes to’ hold a public meeting he 
cannot do so without the permission of the 
authorities and for that he has to apply in the 
following form to the authorities:— ; 


Form. 

| Paras son of...... native of...... residing at...... 
do hereby inform you that I intend holding a Public 
meeting...... OW cu vas at (time) under the Presidentship: 
1 ae son of...... native of...... residing at...... 
under the auspicies of...... the ob’ect of the meeting. 
are *o@eeast . 
Date. yesncesecee Signature. of the Applicant.. 


Here is an instance which shows how the 
rules work. Kodamur is a village itt Khammam: 
Taluk in the District of Warangal. People 
desire to perform the anniversary of an asso- 
ciation which is neither political nor economic 
and applied to the Tahsildar for permission. 
The Tahsildar in his letter dated 20th Isfandar: 
1942 Fasli ordered : 

“Your case has been referred to the Talukdar and. 
on receipt of permission you will be informed. However 
you should not remind this office of this. Further note: 
for the future guidance: it is improper to write letters. 
to this Office instead .of petitioning in the proper form.. 
Send eight annas stamps for court fee for the letter already 
received.” 

This reads like a story in A®Sop’s. Fables. 
I doubt if a similar state of affairs can be 
found anywhere in the world. : 

Economically too the condition of the 
people of Hyderabad is as bad, if not worse,. 
than that of their brethern in British India, 
The entire revenue of about eight crores is 
drawn from the poor. The rich go scott free. 
There is no income-tax. Of course death duties 
are unknown. Not only is the entire Govern- 
ment revenue derived from the poor but the 
agriculturists are always dependent on the 
mercy of Patels, Patwaris, Deshmukhs and -- 
other + hereditary officials. There are 21,830“ 
villages in Hyderabad State. These village 
Officials have made it impossible for the agri- 
culturists to exist. According to Mr. Collins. 
(formerly Secretary of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment in the Department of Commerce and 
Industry): - 


“Canarese and 1,500,000 Urdu. 
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. “About a quarter of wet land has passed out of the 
hands of the original owner. Most of this seems to 
‘have gone into the hands of Deshmukhs and other land 
owners who dominate the economic life of the agricul- 
turist.” : 


The result is people are forced to live on 


y* debt. As many as 25,000 people are engaged 


in the “haram” business of moneylending. 
Most of the people engaged in this profession 
are Hindus and Hindus belonging to higher 
castes. According to Prof. Keshav Iyengar: 

“In a village consisting of 35 families, 27 families 


are indebted to the extent of Rs. 4,680. The average 


indebtedness being Rs. 173. To add to this there are 
about 1,167 Jagirs which have between them a population 
of five millions with an annual revenue of about 
Rs. 4,00,00,000. These Jagirdars are nothing less than 
“Chota Nizams’.” 


They are free from all obligations except 
that of collecting taxes which are neither 
graded nor systematised. Edtcational facili- 


. ties and medical relief are unknown to the 


subjects of these Jagirdars. They suffer in 
silence and die in serfdom. | 

Coming to the question of Education one 
cannot but pity the people of Hyderabad. The 
annual expenditure is about a crore of rupees. 
Yet what is the result.? About 28.6 per cent 
of the boys of the school-going age and about 
4.7 per cent of the girls of the school-going age 
attend school. The number of literate people 


, Stands at the grand figure of 5 per cent. Every 
-*-man and woman knowing to read and write is 


classed as literate in Hyderabad. 85 men and 
12 women are literate in Hyderabad per mille 
against that of 408 and 168 of Travancore, 331 
and 79 Baroda and 174 and 33 of Mysore. 
There are four main languages in Hydera- 
bad, Telugu, Marathi, Canarese and Urdu. 
In a population of 144 millions, 6,900,000 
speak Telugu, 3,700,000 Marathi, 1,600,000 
That is Urdu- 
speakmg population is 104 per cent of the whole. 
Yet the medium of instruction in the Osmania 
Unjversity is Urdu. It is a misconception to 
say that all the Muslims speak Urdu. The 
Muslim population of Hyderabad is about 18 
per cent. Only ten and half per cent claim 
Urdu as their mother tongue. Even among the 
105 per cent a large number of people who live 
in rural areas knows local vernacular 
as well as Urtlu, if not better. T 


“may state that I am not against evolving a 


common language, Hindustani, for the whole 
of India. But the language that is taught in the 
Osmania University is not a, “ combination of 
Urdu and Hindi.” As a student of that University 


T am in a position to state that the language | 


taught there has a greater leaning towards 
Persian and Arabic than any other local 
language. A perusal of the books published by 
the Translation Bureau of the Osmania Univer- 
sity will make this point clear. 

. During the year 1934-35 the total Govern- 
ment revenue from excise was Rs. 1,87,43,635. 
According to the Chief Justice of the Hyderabad 
State who also happens to be the president of 
the newly started ‘Temperance Association 
78,82,61,104 seers of toddy giving an average 
consumption of 546 seers was  con- 
sumed by the people of Hyderabad during the 
year 1934-35. According to the same gentleman 


“four crores of rupees were sunk by the people 


of the State in the purchase of this wasteful 
luxury in one year.” He further asked how 
much it would have affected the earning capacity 
and the economic condition of those who wasted 
this money and how much of pain and misery 
and moral degradation it. would have brought in 
its tram could only be imagined. May I ask 
who is responsible for this moral degradation 
and waste of earning capacity ? Could not this 
“Tslamic State” in which the sources of Taxa- 
tion are not at all explored, put an end to this 
evil by a stroke of the pen ? 

With the advent of the Congress Govern- 
ment in some provinces and with the introduc- 
tion of Prohibition in all the provinces 
surrounding the Hyderabad State, one thought, 
the Hyderabad Government would also 
introduce the scheme of Prohibition. But the 
Hyderabad budget has quite a different tale 
to tell. The Nizam’s Government would receive 
Rs. 10 lakhs more as excise revenue during the 
current year than what it did during the 
previous years. 

While this is the political and economic 


condition of the people the Nizam’s 
Government takes a pride in _ presen- 
ting surplus budgets every year. In Fasli 


1344 they presented a surplus budget of 
13.14 lakhs, next year of 21.08 lakhs. During 
1346 a surplus budget of 22.18 lakhs, last year 
they presented a surplus budget of Rs. 37.69 
lakhs and this year a surplus budget of 36 lakhs. 
These surplus budgets imply no compliment to 
the Nizam’s Government. 

The administration is top-heavy and corrup- 
tion is rampant. It is a common saying in 
Hyderabad that if any one gets into any 
Government Court he cannot get out of it at 
least for a decade. In Fasli 1343 the total 
strength of the police was 16,729. More than 54. 
per cent of the police is illiterate. An important 
branch of the administration as that of the 
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police consists of people of whom the major 
portion is illiterate. How can such persons be 
expected either to be conscious of their duties 
or to be above corruption? The condition of 
the people who come under their protection 
may as well be imagined. In Hyderabad to 
get ito these services, in the words of Sir 
Richard Trench, “family claims” are in most 
cases enough. Hence it would be idle to expect 
Government servants to think of their position 
as an avenue of service. 

Little wonder there is a revolt in the State. 
The wonder is that it has come so late. 

In this connection it is to be deplored that 
certain persons are clouding the issue by raising 
communal slogans. It is an unfortunate fact 
that one community in Hyderabad has over- 
whelming representation in the superior services. 
This has lead’ them to regard themselves as 
“Foteh Khoum.” It is unfortunate that a 
minority community which is economically 
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dependent on the majority community in a 


hundred ways, should be blind to the fact that 
the problems of hunger, poverty and: unemploy- 
ment are common to them all. In fact the 
economic position of the Muslims in spite of 
their higher representation in the Government 
services is much worse than that of their Hindu 
brethren. Their political and economic future 
is naturally closely connected with that of the 
Hindus. It will not be long before this 
consciousness will 
Hyderabad. 

The Hyderabad authorities may postpone 
the grant of Responsible Government for a long 
time to come, but let them not forget that to 
delay the introduction. of reform is dangerous. 
There is no necessary antithesis between reform 
and revolution, but. reform long deferred leads 
inevitably to crisis. And can anybody deny 
that both political and economic reform is long 
overdue in Hyderabad ? 


AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT “THE ROYALTIES ” 
_ By GOBIND BEHARI LAL 


“THmrrk Masestres” came into my hands 
last night (October 27th, New York time). What 
pleasure, illumination and viands for profound 
and wide reflection I have received! What a 
treat it has been to go through Thew Majesties! 

I should have started by telling you that 
Their Majesties is a new book, published in New 
York City yesterday, a book that gives a 
representative American’s view of the crowned 
heads of the world. 

Mr. Seymour Berkson is a very distinguish- 
ed and well-known American editor and foreign 
correspondent. For more than a dozen years he 
was assigned to the various capitals of Europe, 
and thus has known intimately the play of world 
politics. His writing of Their Majesties at this 
crisis is an event of importance, comparable to 
the British journalist Mr. Henry Nevinson’s 
publication of The New Spirit in India fully 
three decades ago. 

Just as Nevinson had given not only the 
surface glamour but the psychological depths of 
the New Spirit of ancient India, by using the 
device of portraying a number of outstanding 
national leaders, so now Berkson presents the 
outer and inner shells of kingship against the 
mighty world transition. 


Mr. Berkson marshalls the parade of the 
crowned heads of all the continents with an 
unconscious, and for that very reason, profound- 
ly American insight and philosophic appraisal. 

He is not deliberately playing the part of 
Mark Twain. Their Majesties is not another 
satire and comedy like the “Connecticut Yankee 
at King Arthur’s Court.” But it has irony and 
humor that indicate the synthesis of wit and 
wisdom achieved only by those who are funda- 
mentally courageous, and seek and tell the truth. 
Mr. Berkson, wthout malice towards any king 
or queen, and without superstitious awe of 
Their Majesties, presents to the readers hitherto 
unknown, dramatic facts about the power of 


‘monarchy and its weird manifestations in our 


so-called “ modern world.” 

If his study of the palaces makes you laugh, 
you know that it is what the - philosopher 
Bergson calls a deep intellectual laughter, an 


dawn on the people of 


A 


experience of the releasé of the mind. The, 


American journalist’s flashlight illuminates the 
dark mysteries of the imperial, royal and ducal 
courts—and somehow we all breathe more easily. 

Monarchism has an abiding interest, 
especially in countries which still are ruled by 


_ emperors, kings, queens, sultans, nawabs, maha- 
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—tajas. But there is nothing simple about it. It 


aa 


‘live 


is all veiled and disguised by mystifying verbal 
fictions, and other countless complexities of 
modern pbvlitical magic. 

In this restless universe, kingship too under- 

goes incessant inner and outer transiormations, 
the results of which influence the present and 
future destinies of all mankind. 
For obvious reasons the people who have to 
under kings cannot observe, and speak about, 
these august rulers dispassionately and clearly. 
But Mr. Berkson, a son of the New World, is 
able to make an objective, analytical study of 
royalism. He has brought uncommon informa- 
tion, talent and gift of writing to bear upon 
Thew Majesties, in addition to his heritage of 
American candour. 

What America thinks and feels towards 
kingship is a momentuous question in itself. Her 
primary political pattern is anti-monarchist, 
being republican. But Americanism today is a 
most complex world force. It enters into varied 
inter-actions with monarchism—which, let us 
remember, is a “ state of mind” even more than 
an institution. The resultant of the two forces, 
Americanism and Monarchism, is the key to 
world dynamics in ways so devious and varied 
me but few of our generation truly comprehend 
them. 

Although Mr. Berkson writes as a sparkling 
man of letters, not as an academician, it is 
pertinent to say that he has carried special 
studies and research in the fields of political 
science and sociology, beginning with his college 
years at the great University of Chicago. 

Going through the pages of Their Majesties, 
the reader is startled and impressed more than 
ever by the great paradox of these times. 

The paradox, of course, is that the whole 
world is now enveloped in a new kind of 
Medievalism. The 19th century in England, 
Western Europe and America, was an epoch of 
“modernity ”, characterized by an unqualified 
belief in the validity and march of science and 
democracy, rationality and liberty. 

Now, proud Western Europe is wrapped in 
Neo-Medievalism. Since Europe continues to 
tule Asia and Africa and whatever is there in 
the Old Hemisphere, the anti-modern forces are 
universal. Naturally the shrieks and shadows 
of the New Middle Ages reach out to the New 
World, producing consternation here too." 

In this Neo-Medievalism—when dictator- 
ships, dogmas, emotionalism, pseudo-science and 
pseudo-social panaceas are rampant—monarch- 
ism is again a power to reckon with, all over the 
globe. 


6 


A Bas 


Writes Mr. Berkson at 
Their Majesties : 

“It is a strange era of political make-believe through 
which the world 


the very opening of 


and Presidents to be Kings, while their more boisterous 
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is drifting, mid-stream in the twentieth 
century—an era of Kings who pretend to be Presidents 


contemporaries, the dictators, behave as if all the vene- 


rated deities had abdicated in their favor and endowed 
them with immortality.” 


How has this come to pass ? Why did the — 


late 19th and early 20th century Progressivism, 
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Mr. Seymour Berkson, 
the author of Their Majesties 


Liberalism—which was embodied in the move- 
ments of suffrage for women, rights of labor, 
emancipation of subject races and minorities, 


rebirth of defunct nations—give birth to such a 


brood of dictatorships? Why did the age of 
science evolve into an age of new superstitions? 

Is it possible that, in a very large measure, 
the very orders of society—workers, women 
voters, subject races and communities—who had 
acquired new power in political, economie and 
cultural fields, are themselves responsible for the 
tides of reaction ? Have they been incapable of 
adequately understanding the true meanings of 
democracy and science, and how these had 
emancipated them ? 

Not only the dictators, but also the kings 
wearing halos which have 


been re-polished, 
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perhaps indicate that the “new democracy 218 
undemocratic. After all, crowned heads, dicta- 
tors, messiahs of all sorts are nearer to the 
hearts and heads of the unskilled masses than 
sophisticated modern learned men. 

In his chapter on the “ Balkan Trilogy”, 
Mr. Berkson gives a biting portrayal of the 
“ Ultra-British ” ex-king of Greece. Said this 
George IL: 

* Instinctively, 
pedant. 

“Ciye me a burly man of bone and gristle. The 
world is too full of bookworms and blue stockings, long 
haired men and short haired women.” 

His Majesty, who was on the throne of 
Athens—that fabulous City where Aristotle, 
Plato, Socrates, Pericles once flourished— 
detested intellectuals, and adored the “mass 
man”, the tough pick-and-shovel wielder, the 
peasant-soldier-bricklayer. 

The old Sanskrit proverb was, “ As is the 
king, so are the people” (“ yatha raja thatha 
praja”) : but equally true, and truer today, 
would be the reverse: “As are the people, so 
is the king or dictator.” 

While Europe is “drifting” towards 
Medievalism, armed with modern weapons and 
propaganda machinery, in some parts of Asia, 
notably in India, the trend is feebly but unmis- 
takably towards Modernism. 

Mr. Berkson has shown that he has grasped 
that trend, too, remote as India is from America 
and Europe. He portrays the Gaekwar of - 
Baroda as a crowned Asian leader of progressive 
nationalism: ‘The most popular prince in 
India.”’ | 

“Of all the Indian Princes, the Gaekwar of Baroda 
is probably the most traveled and the most enlightened. 
He is an ardent admirer of the United States. The Gaek- 
war has campaigned throughout his State against child 
marriages and caste tyranny. He has spent a large part 
ef his fortune in the construction of railroads, highways, 


hospitals, public libraries, schools, perks, sanitation sys- 
tems and water works.” 


I distrust the professor and the 


The Aga Khan, only a titular prince, is 
handled with irony and perspicacious banter. 

For an Indian, it is very gratifying to read 
a competent and serious presentation of India, 
so different from the older English (Kipling and 
crowd’s) and often American, caricaturing and 
befuddling of the Indian people and princes. 

However, the important thing about Their 
Majesties is that. between its irridiscent lines the 
thoughtful Indians can read certain warnings 
Tt is not enough that the people should have 
-yotes and factories and even laboratories. They 
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must, at the same time, be given a plain under- 
standing of the essence of freedom and science, 
for otherwise there will be reversals to bar- 
barism. ¥ 
Reverting to Their Majesties, Mr. Berkson 


has shown something exceedingly interesting and ~y 


important: the tremendous influence that the 
British Court exercises upon. all other Western 
kings and queens and lesser crowns. 

In Mr. Berkson’s words : 


“More than 770,000,000 people—nearly one-half of 
the world’s inhabitants—still live under the banner of 
monerchy.” 

us ae a 
twenty-five 


“ There monarchies in the world 


today.” 


are 


a % 

“The world’s largest monarchial domain is the 
British Empire.” “Buckingham Palace looks like the 
cmug, massive home cffice of an insurance company, but 
‘+ is the monarchial holy of holies, the No. 1 shrine of 
world royalty, for more reasons than one.” * —* 
More and more the new generations of European 
are being British-trained.” 

Now, it is the British Court that directly 
hypnotizes the wealthy Americans. Mr. Berkson 
has published many things, which had not been 
seen in print before, concerning the curious 
psychological push and pull between British 
monarchy and artistocracy and American 
Society. There is the American woman, with 
suffrage, gold and glamour; and what she now , 
wants is to seize areal crown. Impertinent 2. 
Disturbing ? 

Rich are the dramatic episodes Mr. Berkson 
sets forth. He concludes mirthfully : 


royalty 


“Of all the American girls who have crossed the 
ocean, none has yet managed to get beyond the coronet 
stage, but some of our Dowagers haven’t given up trying. 
Kings may come and Kings may go. America’s worship 
of royalty and near-royalty continues unabashed.” 

Their. Majesties will be read by the 
Americans with especial interest just now 
beeause of the coming visit of King George 
VI and Her Majesty to the World’s Fair in New 
York. 

For the sagacious student of human be- 
haviour, in the fields of group problems of 
society, such a forthright but scientific study as 
Mr. Berkson’s is indispensable. The only way 
in which reaction can be checked, and the forces 
of popular enthusiasms diverted into and guided 
through progressive patterns, is by widest public 
education concerning sacred institutions general- 
ly smothered in silence. Their, Majesties stand 
revealed ! 





yi THE TIME CAPSULE, A SIGNIFICANT LETTER > 
TO OUR DESCENDANTS 


By ANDRE LION 


“May this Time Capsule sleep well. When it is 


awakened 5,000 years from now, may its contents be foun 
a suitable gift to our far-off descendants,” 
THESE were the words that, exactly at noon, 
the moment of the Autumnal Equinox, on 
September 23, 1938, gave the signal for the 
mailing of a letter to our unknown descendants 
5,000 years hence. 

Of course, this letter is no ordinary one. 
It is a torpedo-shaped capsule of a special metal 
alloy, seven feet, six inches long, eight inches 
in diameter, and weighing 800 pounds. The 
post office where this heaviest of all “ letters” 





The Time Capsule, a legacy to posterity, 
descends fifty feet deep into the ground + 
for its 5,000-year wait 


was mailed is the site of the Westinghouse build- 
ing of the future New York World’s Fair, and 
the sender isthis same company which set itself 


Boi highly responsible task of preservnig for 
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posterity a cross-section of our life. This letter x 
has not been sent on a long trip, only a distanee 
of fifty feet deep into the ground, and: rebar 
Though, it will be a long trip, in another respect, — 
for only after 5,000 years will that heavy 
container be unearthed. 

If our ancestors five millennia ago — 
have developed enough foresight to leave such — 
a compressed storehouse of information ial 
their civilization and their culture, today’s 
archaeologists would not be compelled. to wade — 
through exhaustive and often futile research be 
and guesswork when trying to picture mankind — 
of that time. But evenif they had tried to mail 
such a letter of information, this record never | 








servation of es era, ae: 

The capsule which to the symbolie, sane 
booming of a giant bell on the Autumnal Equi- — 4 
nox of 1938 disappeared slowly into the est 
will not be destroyed by the accidents of time, 
For it consists of the best possible material, of — e 
Cupaloy. Of all the tools used by the ancients — ie 
those of stone and copper are the best preserved. — on 
Cupaloy, beside a high percentage of copper, — iia 
contains chromium and silver. It has a corra- 
sion resistance equal to that of pure copper, = 
and by heat treatment at temperatures over E: 
800 degrees F. it can be tempered to the 
hardness of steel. It will even resist the effect — Be 
of sea water that may possibly seep through 
the soil of present-day New York during the 
next five millennia, because the products of — 
corrosion and electrolytic reactions with salts 
in the soil deposit on copper instead of eating — 
it away. 

The Cupaloy capsule consists of six cast 
segments, all screwed together on gaskets and — 
brazed. The joints are peened out and burnish- “ 
ed. so that the capsule outside forms an ue ‘ 
unbroken surface. After the contents of the 
“letter to posterity ” had been put in place, the — f % 
last section of the capsule was shrunk-fit on 
tanering threads. thus forming a perfectly water-_ 
tight joint. A heat- resistant Pyrex glass 
envelope, sealed, wrapped in glass tane, and . 
embedded in waterproof mastix, was placed in Me 
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the inner crypt of the copper torpedo. All air 
has been evacuated from it and has been replaced 
by nitrogen to avoid rusting or moisture damage 
to the big glass cylinder’s contents. 

No doubt, our descendants of 6938 to whom 
this small museum in an undestructable nutshell 
has been dedicated will be keen to study the 
evidences of what their forefathers did and 


The 800 pound “parcel” that will not be 
delivered until A. D. 6938 and which 
contains a complete cross- 
section of our civilization 


which achievements they dared to classify as 
highlights of their civilization and _ culture. 
Perhaps at that time the ultimate aim of 
technology will have been realized: a_ better 
order of society and elimination of perpetual! 
war threat. Perhaps nothing will have been 
changed fundamentally during the last 5,000 
years. 

What objects will they find as representa- 
tive of the civilization of 1938, enclosed in this 
tremendously hard metal shell? Space is 
limited inside the Pyrex glass container and 
thus bulky objects were out of the question, as 
well as fluids or any materials which would 
dissociate into corrosive liquids or vapors. 
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When preparing and collecting the contents oi 
that “nutshell of knowledge”, Westinghouse 
called upon authorities in every field, and with 
the assistance of archaeologists made a final 
decision of what was to be placed in the tube. 
And this is what our descendants in 5,000 years 
will discover as a legacy of that restless year 
1938 : 

First, there are about thirty-five objects in 
common use, ranging from a can opener and a 
woman’s hat (style, fall of 1938) to a miniature 
camera. Second, there are seeds sealed in air- 
tight glass tubes, in the hope that they will 
blossom five thousand years hence as the grains 
of wheat found in the Pyramids are reputed to 
do. Archaeologists of 6938 will find not only 
wheat but corn, oats, barley, rice, soya beans, 
sugar beets, carrots, alfalfa, flax, cotton, and 
tobacco seed. Third, they will discover an 
assortment of about forty common materials 
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Time Capsule 


and textiles in form of watches, samples, and 
wire. Each article has been wrapped separately 
in the most durable rag paper, carefully tied 
with linen twine, with a descriptive label written 
in permanent ink on special paper. The heavi- 
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est items are packed at the bottom, the lightest 
at the top. 

But the core of the large torpedo’s contents, 
the actual cross-section of our civilization and 
culture, is the three newsreels and the four reels 

*of microfilm, comprising an 1,100-foot cyclo- 
paedia which consists of over ten million words 
and a thousand illustrations—a micro-film 
equivalent to more than a hundred thick volumes 
of fine print. The print is easily read with the 
aid of a small microscope included in the 
capsule or by the aid of a projection machine. 
diagrams and instructions for the building of 
which are to be found on the reels. The scien- 
{ist of the seventieth century who will read 
all this material may require more than a year 
to finish it and probably over a decade to 
assimilate this treasure of accumulated 
knowledge. | 

But how will he manage to read and under- 
stand the language of his long extinct ancestors? 
Easily—because this miniature library in 
small round aluminum containers begins first 
with directions for translation and pronuncia- 
tion of modern English and second with a 
Standard Dictionary and a Dictionary of 
Slang. Moreover, there is a reproduction of 
the Fable of the North Wind and the Sun in 
twenty languages and one of the Lord’s Prayer 
in three hundred. 

There follows an entire cross-section ot 
our daily life, arts and sciences. Whole books 

are reproduced in their entirety, as e.g., cata- 
logues of some important concerns, the World 
Almanac, and three well-known novels. Many 
sections of the Encyclopaedia Britannica serve 
to describe arts and sciences. The futurians 
will find microphotographs of famous pictures 
of our era as well as copies of the best known 
musical compositions of our time. About eighty 
popular magazines and leading newspapers, and 
railway and airway timetables from every part 
of the world have been microfilmed. 


The summary of the sciences and industry 


occupies more than half of this nutshell library, 
with description and elaborate information on 
everything. Religion, philosophy, and educa- 
tion have separate sections. Our customs and 
manners, our homes, offices, and factories are 
described in detail as well as radio, theatre. 
motion pictures, sports and games, and other 
entertainments. 

Except for a copy of the Bible, only one 
actual book is included in the capsule, namely 
a copy of the Book of Record of the Time 
Capsule, an example of the finest modern 
printing and bookbinding. It contains all in- 
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formation that will guide future historians to 
the spot where the Cupaloy torpedo will have 
been hidden for five millennia. 
of this book have been mailed to the foremost 
libraries, museums, and other carefully chosen 
repositories all over the world, in the hope that 
at least one of them will survive to tell the 
scientists of the future what the capsule con- 
tains, how it is to be located and lifted when 


the time comes. The exact spot of the “eternal 


well”, the capsule’s burial place, its latitude 


and longitude, is measured sufficiently accurately 


W 
' 





The last item in the cross-section of civilization, 

a woman’s hat, style Autumn 1938, is being pecked 

at the top of the Pyrex glass inner crypt of the 

Time Capsule, just before it was exhausted of 

air and filled with nitrogen to preserve its con- 

tents for archeologists of fifty centuries from 
now 





Similar copies — 








to locate a small coin on the earth’s surface. — q 


Instructions are included for finding the capsule 
by the best methods of electro-magnetic pros- 


pecting, methods by which water, oil or ore 


deposits are c!scovered. 

Will the people of 6938 required such 
instructions, will they not command much 
better scientific and technical means than the 
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clumsy ones of our time, when they start to 
unearth this concentrated library and museum? 
Probably, but no one knows surely. There are 
messages enclosed in the capsule from celebrities 
of today to the people of A.D. 6938. In his 
message one of these men asks posterity whether 
there will be a slowing up of scientific develop- 
ment in the future. And in this suspicion there 
is even included a faint possiblity of a setback 
to technology and civilization. 

On the other hand, the scientist who will 
view the fifteen minute newsreel with. the help 
of that obsolete projection machine — built 
according to the directions of the “ ancients of 
1938” may be rather disappointed in the culture 
and civilization of the twentieth century. For 
beside peaceful addresses and _ celebrations, 
fashion shows, and sport shorts, he will see 


DS ee 


sham warfare and the bombing of Canton by 
Japanese aviators—a gloomy picture of our 
civilization ! ° 

During the World’s Fair the Time Capsule 
may be seen through a periscope, and duplicates 
of all the objects it contains will be on exhibit. * 
When the Fair is over, pitch and concrete will — 
be poured down the well and the capsule will 
be left for future unearthing. 

One should not believe that vandals will 
dig it out to exploit its contents. It wouldn't 
be worth while and certainly would cost more 
than the metal of the capsule would bring. 
What thief would venture to sink a caisson or 
to freeze the ground with brine pipes to recover 
800 pounds of copper alloy ? 


New York 


SOME ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL PLANNING IN CEYLON 


By K. D. GUHA, m. se. (Liverpoou), A.M.Ch.E. 
Technical Adviser on Industries to the Government of Ceylon 


PLANNING has become as well known in the 


a plan for her agriculture and industrial pro- ¢ 
economic and industrial activities of the world 


duction when the depression has already r 


today as vitamins have been in relation to 
dietetics during recent years. 


The old laissez-faire policy which domina- 

“ted the economic thought of the last century 
"> was 
' economic developments which demanded a new 


seriously challenged by the post-war 
readjustment resulting in the supremacy of 
the new doctrine of “Planned Economy” or 
“Beonomic- Planning” which has _ already 
refashioned the economic structure of many 
countries and will certainly have a far-reach- 
ing and abiding effect on the economic future of 
the world. | 
The new doctrine of “ Economic Planning” 
has been in practice in one form or another, 
with considerable success, in all the progres- 
sive countries irrespective of the form of their 
Government whether Socialist, Fascist, 
Democratic or Republican. The economic 
depression of recent years has accelerated the 
process of its adoption in many countries which 
are mobilising all their national resources for 
planned programme of economic production 
both in the spheres of agriculture and industries. 
Ceylon can no longer afford to drift without 


revealed the economic unsoundness of Ceylon 
as a purely agricultural country with 2a 
haphazard and opportunist system of cultiva- 
tion and it is very significant indeed that the 
Government is now considering a _ planned 
action for the economic regeneration and public 
works of the Island for which a loan of 
Rs. 100 million has been secured. 

A survey of the Ceylon Customs Returns 


reveals an utter dependence of Ceylon on 
other countries for the primary necessaries of 


life and suggests a very comprehensive pro- 
gramme of industrial production comprising 
large varieties of manufacture. But as a 
preliminary to the attempt to formulate such 
a plan for the industrial development of Ceylon, 
it appears to be necessary to consider the 
following facts with a view to determining the 
extent to which she possesses the essentials for, 
transforming herself from a purely agricultural 
to a moderately industrial state: 

(1) Status of her industrial life, the factors retard- - 
ing or promoting it in the past; 


(2) Resources of the country, both material and 
human; : 
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(3) Economic, social and political organisations 
_ through which the contemplated development would have 
to take place. 

Re (%). The industrial life of Ceylon, in 
the modern sense of the term, has hardly yet 
reached the stage of infancy after the gradual 
collapse of her indigenous system of cottage 
industries which catered for the needs of her 
people in the past. The highly lucrative in- 
vestment in the primary products like tea, 
rubber, coconut, plumbago, etc. attracted all 
the capital in the past retarding the growth of 
manufacturing industries which came in the 
wake of the Industrial Revolution of the West, 
and was fast replacing the old technique of in- 
dustrial production all over the world. The old 
balance in the economic production of Ceylon 
in the sphere of agriculture and industries was 
soon lost and from economic self-sufficiency 
she became purely an agricultural country. 
Even in agriculture, she was selective and is 
perhaps the only agricultural country which 
imports more than half of her staple food from 
outside. : 

Re (2). No thorough scientific investiga- 
tion has been made regarding the material 
resources of the Island, either existing or 
prospective. The necessity for a comprehensive 
Geological Survey and a systematic examina- 
tion of available raw materials is very keenly 
felt in any attempt at a satisfactory assessment 
of the resources of the country. 

The modern industrial state has been 
erected on a foundation of coal and_ iron 
primarily, with a secondary support of other 
raw materials and resources. But the apparent 
fragmentary occurrence of iron ore and the 
complete absence of coal preclude Ceylon from 
ever becoming a major industrial country like 
England, Germany, America or Japan but the 
suitable deposits of limestone, clay, sand, 
kaolin, quartz, feldspar, salts, plumbago, ete. 
on the one hand and the abundant supply of 
coconut, a number of essential oils, coconut 
and palmyrah toddy, rubber and a variety of 
potential resources like sugar-cane, cotton, 
different kinds of fruits, timber, fish, hides 
and skins, ete. on the other, indicate the possi- 
bility of such industries as cement, glass, 
- procelain, crucible, pencils, alkalis, soap, coir, 
vinegar, arrack, rubber, sugar, textiles, canning, 
safety matches, paper, carpentry, fish preducts, 
leather, &c. and call for extensive research and 
organisation for their development. 

Among the industries mentioned above 
safety matches, soap, arrack, vinegar, textiles 
and carpentry are in existence in the Island in 





varying degrees of development, but there 15 
enough room for their improvement and ex-— 
pansion, especially the textile and the soap 
industries. Vis 
The Safety Matches Industry has made 
remarkable progress during the last five years 
and a saturation point was soon reached by the 
products of eight factories which have sprung. 
. Peat | 
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Mr. K. D. Guha 


up one after another in quick succession. The 
Cut-throat Competition between these factories — 
very adversely affected the quality of the 
products and the “Big Capital” operating in— 
the industry threatened to wipe out smaller 
ones. A quota system has been subsequently 
devised to meet the situation. Such internal 
legislation along with a protective Tariff policy 
will doubtless play an important part in 
directing the industrial activities along healthy 
lines. . 

In addition to the potential resources of 
the country already mentioned, the numerous — 
waterfalls in Ceylon hold out great promise to — 
remove the handicaps due to the absence of 
coal which has so far militated against the 
industrial development of the Island by supply-_ 
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ing cheap power to the industries from the 
proposed Hydro-Electric Scheme. The supply 
of cheap power is the key to the industriat 
success and the future of the industrial 
development of Ceylon is inseparably bound 
up with the success of the Hydro-EHlectric 
Scheme which I hope will be an accomplished 
fact before long. 

As regards the human resources, the in- 
habitants of Ceylon unfortunately have hardly 
any industrial tradition which is one of the 
most essential factors in the industrial 
development of amy country. The total 
population of Ceylon is about 5,617,000 of 
which about 85 per cent are agriculturists who 
live in villages. Partly due to the climatic 
- conditions and lack of habit and partly due to 
temperamental reasons the indigenous labourer 
in Ceylon is not reputed to be very hardwork- 
ing, but he is intelugent and inherently artistic 
in nature and | believe his potentialities could 
be released through adequate _ training. 
Sinhalese girls employed in the local safety 
match, cigarette and tile factories, etc., have 
proved to be very efficient and I have reasons 
to be hopeful about the future of their brothers 
and husbands also. 

Re (3). Although the average standard 
of living in Ceylon is perhaps a little higher 
than that of many other countries in the East, 
the available indigenous capital for investment 
is rather unsatisfactory, chiefly because of the 
lack of business enterprise and hoarding 
tendency among the people. The social system is 
patriarchal and the pronounced love of home of 
the Sinhalese is perhaps responsible to a great 
extent for the lack of interest on their part to 
work in regimentation in the tea and rubber 
estates. The factor is very important and 
should be taken into account in deciding the 
nature of the industrial organisation of the 
country. The temperament of the people is 
apparently suited to the requirement of cottage 
and small-scale industries which do not imply 
any ruthless regimentation and separation from 
home. 

Personally I believe in decentralising in- 
dustrial operations as far as possible. The 
human element in industry hardly receives 

the respect and consideration it deserves in a 
_ big mass-production organisation which 
invariably tends to reduce the worker into a 
cog in the machine. The social and cultural 
loss to the individual is often appalling. There 
are industries, however, which are incapable 
of decentralisation for economic and practical 
reasons and adequate provision should. be en- 
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workers employed in such establishments. 

The political organisation of the country ” 
appears to be favourable for the successful 
operation nae an industrial plan which will 
involve a_ sufficient tariff protection to she 
industries concerned at the initial stages of 
the organisation. 

The foregoing analyses of the various 
factors involved in a plan for the development — 
of industries in a country like Ceylon, which 
has not got even the primary organisation tc 
cope with the problem, abundantly indicate the 
difficulty of designing any practical plan 
comprising major industries which will have 
produced satisfactory results within a limited 
period without artificially raising the price of 
the commodities concerned by abnormally 
high tariffs in view of the fact that every 
skilled operative has to be imported from 
abroad at considerable expense for the first 
few years of the operation. 

Besides, the general principle of commer- 
cialisation of industrial production is involved 
in such a plan, and I presume that the 
Government is prepared to pioneer such % 
industries as hold out prospect of development ~ 
by starting commercial units with a view to- 


handing them over to private companies when q 


t 


the industries are properly established. i 
would not, however, recommend the ot ee 
withdrawal of Government control and 
supervision. 

There is always a correlation between the 
size of the manufacturing unit and its efficiency 
and no factory should be smaller than an 
economic unit if it could be helped. Model 
factories when started on a very small scale 
tend to degenerate into mere academic shows, 


while there are certain major industries ee 


cement, rubber, ply-wood, ete., which it wou Beg 


be absurd to start on uneconomic units in a _ 


small country like Ceylon where the scope of | 
extension of such production is likely to be © 
restricted by the limited home market. In the | 
cases of such major industries, the Govern- | 
ment should have the monopoly of production 
whieh will not expose the scheme to the charge — 
of Government competition with — private 
enterprise. Whenever possible the Government’ — 
should encourage the forfnation of companies, 
on limited liability basis by purchasing shares, 
advancing loans, etc. 

The extent of industrial production in any | 
particular manufacture will be primarily con-— i 
ditioned by the principle of self-sufficiency as — 


it is likely to be very difficult if not ube 
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impossible to capture any export markets which 


are highly protected by tariffs. At the outset, 


therefore the production units should be so 
designed a's to meet only the local demands. 


The direct participation of Government. in 
*« the development of industries dates back to 
the medieval days, in one form or another. 
The system of State Capitalism was perfected 
in Germany long before the term “ Economic 
Planning” has been introduced in the scheme 
of industrial production. 
Germany has been emulated by Japan which 
has proceeded to develop many new industries 
itself turning them over to private capitalists 
after they have been made profitable,- but 
often retaining an interest in the enterprise. 
Nearer home, the Government of Mysore 
has developed a number of industries by State 
Capital. About 20 years ago a model soap 
factory was started by the Government at 
Bangalore with a view to promoting private 
enterprises. The factory has since developed 
into a big commercial concern with its own 
trade secrets to guard even against the public of 
the Mysore State, and although its main objec- 
tive to promote private enterprises has been 
utterly defeated, it is nevertheless one of the 
most successful soap factories in India today. 
In addition to the soap factory, the Bhadrawati 
Tron and Steel Works, the Sandal Oil Factory, 


2 the. Ceramic Factory, etc., have been started by 


the Government at a considerable expense and 
T am sure Ceylon will not tread a lonely path in 
the quest to ameliorate the unemployment and 
increase the general prosperity of the Island by 
following the principle of State Capitalism. 

But the fundamental laws of industrial 
evolution should not be lost sight of in the 
enthusiasm of initiating industrial advances. The 
growth of industries and industrial traditions 
is organic in nature and every country must pass 
through the. normal phases of its industrial 
evolution from the primitive agricultural pro- 
duction to the highly efficient factory operation. 


A planned programme of industrial development 


may enormously accelerate the growth from one 
phase to the next but it cannot enable a country 
to skip any of the intermediate phases altogether. 
The different levels of economic development of 
every country may,be marked by the follow- 
» ing: 

1. Primitive agricultural production. 

2. Cottage industries production. 

3. Improved agricultural production. 

4. Small industries—improved cottage 
production. 

5. Factory production. 
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industries 


The example of ° 
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Even the most revolutionary scheme of any. 
country must design its operation in conformity: 
with the existing level of its economic and 
industrial development. The necessity of 4 
tremendous amount of spade-work should not, 
therefore, be overlooked in any attempt to under- 
stand the problem of the industrial development 
of Ceylon whose level of economic development 
is primarily limited to primitive agricultural 
production. 

During these days of economic nationalism 
there is a strong tendency for an absolute self- 


sufficiency in the sphere of economic production. 


The theory of self-sufficiency beyond a certain 
limit is self-denying and definitely prejudicial 
to the best interest of the countries to which it 
is applied. For instance, it is absurd for Ceylon 
to undertake a scheme for the manufacture of 
iron and steel from the imported ore and coal as 
an attempt at self-sufficiency. I admit there is 
hardly any technical objection to any kind of 
manufacture at the present stage of scientific 
development, and certain types of utterly 
uneconomical manufactures have been made 
possible in many European countries with the 
help of prohibitive tariffs even as the rearing of 
the banana tree in the Green House of Edinburgh 
by temperature control. The manufacture of 
power alcohol as a° substitute for petrol by 
France is an instance but it should be remem- 
bered that the manufacture has been inspired by 
political exigency rather than economic ones. 
Besides, the extreme form of economic nation- 
alism seeks to negative the international co- 
operation in the exchange of commodities and 
ideas on which the structure of the modern 
civilisation has been built. 

Having discussed the fundamental condi- 
tions essential for a scheme of industrial | 
development of Ceylon, we may now outline the 
organisation that is contemplated to carry on 
this work. 

A Department of Commerce and Industries 
has recently been organised and is being equipped 
with technical staff, laboratories, workshops, 
etc., with a view to launching on a programme 
of industrial research which is essential to any 
industrial planning and its successful operation. 

The Department should carry on the 
necessary scientific investigation on raw 
materials available and plan out the develop- 
ment of prospective industries and place the 
necessary technical and economic advice at the 
disposal of the public. In the absence of private 
enterprise the Government would initiate those 
industries which are of economic importance to 
the country. The traditional arts and designs 
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of Ceylon should, as far as possible, find expres- 
sion in the industrial products of the Island. 

The industries which hold out prospects for 
development in Ceylon may be divided mto 
three categories ! 


i, Cottage industries 
2. Small scale industries 
3. Big industries 


Re (1). The importance of cottage indus- 
tries in rural economy has been recognised by all 
the predominantly agricultural countries and 
efforts are being made, especially in India, to 
arrest the gradual decline of cottage industries 
by placing them on up-to-date scientific founda- 
tions both in matters of technique and organisa- 
tion. 

Most of the traditional cottage industries 
of Ceylon have been reduced from a utility trade 
into a mere curio trade owing to the ruthless 
competition of factory products with the result 
that thousands of artisans have been compelled 
to give up the profession of their ancestors and 
drift into unemployment and destitution. I have 
seen the miserable condition of the weavers of 
Batticaloa and Jaffna districts, the mat-weavers 
of Dumbara Valley, metal workers of Kandy and 
Hambantota districts, the tortoise-shell workers 
of the Galle district and the coir workers. all 
along the coast-line where coconut is grown, and 
efforts are being made to help them and organise 
these industries on up-to-date lines. It should 
be remembered that the success of the bigger 
industries will ultimately depend on the increased 
purchasing capacity of the villagers who are 
capable of being trained as cottage workers— 
either as a subsidiary or whole-time occupation. 

Special efforts have already ‘been directed 
to improve the hand-loom and coir industries of 
the Island. A scheme of peripatetic demonstra- 
tion consisting of six parties—four textile and 
two coir—has been operating for the last three 
years in different parts of the Island with en- 
couraging results. A large number of coir spinning 
machines has been introduced among the village 
folk and the primitive throw-shuttle looms are 
being replaced by up-to-date fily-shuttle looms as 
a result of the demonstrations. A model coir 
factory which has been designed to work in co- 
operation with small manufacturers and cottage 
workers has been functioning for the last few 
months, in Colombo. A comprehensive scheme 
for the development of the hand-loom industry 
on improved lines has also been prepared to 
follow up the activities of the Textile Peripatetic 
parties. ‘The Scheme contemplates to begin with, 
seven production centres in the rural areas with 
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a Central co-ordinating organisation m Colombo. 
for finishing, designing and marketing. 

Research should also be undertaken in the 
proposed workshop with a view to improving the 
technique of other cottage industries, ¢.g., basket 
weaving, mat weaving, fibre work, tortoise-shell .. 
products, metal work, pottery work, etc. The 


; problems relating to the technique, design and 


marketing of cottage industries should receive 
the attention of the department in an attempt to 


‘improve them from a mere curio trade to which 


they have been reduced at present. 


I should, however, like to make it abundant- 
ly clear that those cottage industries which are 
found to be incapable of being developed on 
efficient, scientific and economic lines should be 
allowed to die a normal death. No useful pur- 
pose would be served in keeping them alive by 
artificial respiration. The state aid and energy 
so employed may be much better directed to 
foster prospective industries on mass production 
line perhaps rather than subsidising uneconomic 
production and poverty. 

Re (2). Small scale industries should be - 
distinguished from cottage industries by the 
application of small power machines to the. 
former. Special investigation should be carried 
out in the laboratories and workshops with. a 
view to improving and standardising the 
methods of such industries. I consider that the 
following may be developed as small seale | 
industries : ; 


1. Small weaving factory with Jacquard and semi- 
automatic or automatic looms 

2. Hosiery factory 

3. Pencil, nib and pen- pode: factory 

4. Shoe and leather goods factory 

5. Button factory 

6. Cutlery and metal works, etc 


Re. (8) - Considerable investigation and 
research are very necessary before a complete 
plan for the establishment of suitable industries 
could be prepared. Attention is being directed 
at present to the related problems of the follow- 


-ing industries which appear to hold out prospects 


for development : 


Camane textile, leather, sugar, porcelain, paper, ply- 


_ wood, rubber, fish products, fruit canning, caustic sora, 


bleaching powder and soap, etc. 


The manufacture of Cément in Ceylon has 
been engaging the attention of the Government — 
for a long time. Negotiations with private 
parties to float a company in Ceylon is now in 
progress. 

The co-operation of various departments 
would be obviously necessary to carry out joint 
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investigations on Chemical, Engineering, Agri- 
cultural, Geological and Biological problems 
involved in the development of the industries just 
mentioned: . i 

' A Four-Year-Plan based on the available 
data has been prepared and a sum of 3 million 
rupees has been allocated for the purpose. In 
addition to the Model Coir. Factory which has 
already started operation, the following indus- 
tries have been included in the Plan: 
' Hand-loom Industry . 

Hosiery 

Paper . ~ 

Caustic Soda and Bleaching Powder 

Tanning and Leather Goods 


Rubber 
Pottery 
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8. Ply-wood 

9, Sugar 
| In conclusion I may. mention that the 
success of different industries is inter-dependent 
—the bye-product of one being the raw material 
of the other and vice versa. The days of isolated 
development of individual industries are past 
and the modern tendency for planning could be 
clearly seen in the increasing growth of huge 
industrial combines all over the world. The 


_ future of Industrial Planning in Ceylon will 


therefore depend largely on the amount of co- 
ordination that could be brought to bear on the 
operation of different industries to be developed 
under the scheme with a view to completing the 
industrial circuit of economic production. 





FLY-PASTE 


By Dr. R. L. DATTA, pse., Industrial Chemist, Bengal, 
| AND 
SUSTHIR CHANDRA SEN, mse. 


The fly is a well-known pest of the tropics and in. 


India it is an evil of the first magnitude being notorious 
. as a carrier of infection of dangerous. diseases. The pest 
can be effectively kept under check and even exterminat- 
‘ed for the time being by the use of the fly-paper but the 
high cost of such paper prohibits its use on a large scale. 
These papers are mostly imported from abroad. “The 
present communication is made with the object of help- 
ing the public to make with ease a cheap and at the 
same time efficient form of fly-paper for domestic use. 

The experience of the writers: goes to show that 
localities having a high concentration of flies can be 
made entirely fly-free by the continued use of such paper 
for about a month. Spasmodic effort for a day or two 
or.some days will be of little avail and the campaign 
must be relentlessly pursued. Jn a particular case, the 
writers spread each day about ‘a dozen and a half sheets 
at places where the flies swarmed. The catch in the 
beginning was as high as about 50,000 per day, but it 
soon fell and the place became gradually free from fly 
and finally no fly could be seen there. The experiment 
took about 3-4 weeks’ time. For a continuance of the 
state of immunity a little vigilance is necessary and one 
or two papers at spots where any fly may be noticed will 
keep the place absolutely clean and free from flies, 

The paste with which the papers for this experiment 
was coated was made from a mixture of castor oil and 
ordinary rosir, which ‘are very common and, cheap 
materials. The exact proportion of these ingredients by 
weight for such a paste is— 


Rosin—63 parts 
Castor oil—37 parts. 


Where weighing is difficult or inconvenient to be done, 
it can be readily prepared by taking a small measure 
such as a tin scoop found in food products or even a tin 
stopper of a phial used upside down and measurnig out 
the constituents as follows:— 


Rosin in roughly powdered form—3 level scoopfuls 
Castor oil—~1 scoopful plus about % scoop which 
is secured by measuring with a little overflow. 


To make the paste, the two constituents are taken in 
a pot of any material and heated gently over a low fire 
when the rosin melts and mixes with the oil to form a 
thin fluid. Care should be taken not to heat this mixture 
to the smoking stage. The paste thus prepared should 
while still hot and mobile be applied evenly by means of 
some improvised brush on one side only of ordinary white 
paper in sizes of a foolscap sheet or even a double foolscap 
sheet. Any kind of waste paper such as newspaper can 
also be used. “As the paste cools on the paper, it becomes 
very sticky. The stickiness, i.¢., the efficiency of the paper 
is usually maintained for 24-36 hours and the paper must 
be used to catch flies within this period. For this pur- 
pose the paper is spread, the pasted side on the top, at 
places infected with flies. The latter alight on the paper 
and get stuck. The catches continue so long as any avail- 
able space of the pdper is left. The paper with the flies 
should then be destroyed, preferably by burning. Fresh 
papers are to be made for use every day but it is ‘not 


“hecessary to prepare new paste every day. The prepared 


paste may be stored in a covered tin container from 
which portions may be taken out for daily use or as 
required, heated to a clear melt and applied on paper in 
the hot state as already described. 


BYRON—A RETROSPECT AND AN ESTIMATE o 
| By Pror. D. K. SEN, ma. 


Ir Literature constitutes the noblest contribu- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon race to the wealth of 
nations, England must ever cherish the memory 
of her great poets who flourished in the first 
quarter of the: last century. The advent. of 
four of her greatest poets in that age was not 
a mere accident. Mighty forces were at work 
to leaven up society. The French Revolution, 
coming in the wake of the revolutionary philo- 
sophy of Voltaire and Rousseau, shook the 
very foundation of the old regime, and new 
ideas of freedom, justice and equality animated 
and inspired - the best minds of the age. The 
national spirit too burst into flames to 


combat the Napoleonic menace to autonomy, 


and mighty reserve forces leapt to the fray, 
transforming in due course the political, social 
and intellectual life of the Continent. — 
spirit had infected even Wordsworth in his 


seclusion, and wrung from him the confession— 


Bliss .was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven ! ! 


His early enthusiasm, however, soon evapora- 
ted away, and he lived a long and monotonous 
life, in -quiet contemplation of the joyous 
harmony of nature and the still, sad music of 
humanity. In sharp contrast to this were the 
brief but. dazzling careers of his younger con- 
temporaries, Byron and Shelley. 
The two poets were born with a fiery will, 
a restless spirit, an egotism and hauteur, 
rare even in the case of the genus irritabile. 
None perhaps answered better Tennyson’s 
description of the class : 
The poet in a golden clime was. born, 
With golden stars above; 


Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. 


‘No wonder that these tameless and proud 
spirits hurried into conflict with society and 
denounced the injustice, hypocrisy and fana- 
ticism of the age. But their message fell on 
deaf ears and they were shunned as abnormal 
men, if not veritable monsters. This spiritual 


kinship and a curious similarity in certain out- | ~ 





ward circumstances of their lives have however 


. 1. It is usual to connect with them Keats, though in 
fact his spirit preferred to dwell apart in the ‘fairy land 
of high romance.’ 


The new | 


seemed harsh and uncouth to Dr. 


id the acne fact that, 
respects, they were almost the antithesis of 
each other. Shelley, burning with an insatiable 


. zeal to reform society and trying his utmost 


to realize an impossible world, was almost like 
an angel who ‘in this harsh world drew his 
breath in pain’2; Byron, on the other hand, 
never talked Utopia, never ignored the 
practical calls of life to pursue a visionary 
gleam. “His revolutionary liberalism was poles 
asunder from the pure idealism: of Shelley. 
Yet Shelley felt a sincere admiration for his 
friend, idealized him in his Julian and Maddalo, 
and finally paid him the Oe, glowing 
tribute : 
The Pilgrim of Eternity whose fame 


. On his living head like heaven is bent, 
An early but enduring monument. 


Shelley’s prophecy might seem strange, 


almost fatuous, to some modern readers, but 
one may note, by the way, that literary judge- 
ments, even "by eminent critics, have often 
‘proved absurdly erroneous. The greatest 
genius of all times was only an inspired. bar- 
barian, in the opinion of Voltaire. The organ 


in many- 


yarn 


roll of harmony of the greatest modern epic . 


Johnson. 3 
Lord Jeffrey’s verdict on Wordsworth was that 
he was a ‘drivelling idiot,’ and even Matthew 
Arnold criticized Shelley as “an ineffectual 
angel, beating in the void his luminous wings 
in vain.” Posterity, however, has judged them 
aright and made amends by putting on their 
laurelled heads the crown of immortality. But 
Byron’s case is almost unique. At twenty- 
four, he flashed into sudden, dazzling fame, 
the hike of which never fell to the lot of any 
other poet, but five years later, the idol was 
hated and shunned as a pariah and driven into 
perpetual exile. The heroic death of the poet 
had no mollifying effect, the blatant fury of 
passion and prejudice continued unabated, 
ecclesiastic and layman, poet and reviewer, 


2.°‘T grow weary to behold. 
The selfish and the strong stil] tyrannize 
Without reproach or check, etc.’ 
Dedication to The Revolt of Islam. 
3. The pugnacious Doctor quotes with approval the 
witty remark, ‘Blank verse seems to be verse only to the 
eye.’ 
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biographer and buffoon, all stood up against 
thé supposed enemy | of morality and social 
order, and for many decades England did not 
even think of a national memorial to one of 
her most illustrious sons. 

This indeed is an occasion that might well 
call forth Chalmer’s impatient exclamation, 
*The public is just a great baby 1’ But the 
attitude of the English public is strongly 
defended by many colder critics of posterity. 
Byron, they. say, was a vile man, @ mere COx- 
eomb, ‘who posed-all his life long.’ His works, 
they ‘add, are deficient in morality; they are 
‘too free’, t00 sentimental, too flashy. He 
defied convention in poetry as in. life, and 
lacked the sure and firm touch of the true 


artist. His versification, grammar and diction 
are such as have “ corrupted the English 
language.’ His style is ‘slovenly, slipshod, 


infelicitous,’ and his verses break down into 
* sheer bellman’ § rhyme and kitchen maid’s 
grammar. ’ ‘Byron’, says Prof. Saintsbury. 


“seems to me a poet distinctly of the second 


class ... His verse is to the greatest poetry 
what melodrama is to tragedy, what plaster 
is. to marble, what pinchbeck is to gold.’ 
Cities like Scherer have gone a.step further 
and put him, in Herbert Paul’s witty phrase, 
“where sensible travellers put theniselves—in 
the third class, because there is no fourth.’ 
If these critics are right, then the Byron 
“puzzle becomes, forsooth, ‘plain as way to 
‘parish church!’ But, in fact, such criticism, 


by its very simplicity and narrowness, only 


emphasizes the inherent difficulty of the ques- 


tion. Much of what has been said and written 


-by Byron’s early critics against his private 
life and character is undoubtedly true, but the 
spirit, that animated them was often malicious 


and their zeal entirely misguided. They were 


too near Byron, too directly affected by the 
eross currents of his strange career, to judge 
him wisely or dispassionately. They were not 
troubled by any thought of heredity, environ- 
ment, individual genius—what Tennyson calls, 
the abysmal deeps of personality. Criticism is 
often vitiated by a lack of consideration of 
these things, by the foolish attempt to study, 
in a sort of philosophical vacuum, a complex 
character, and then to label it up. Byron, like 
many other men of “genius, would bear no such 
labelling. How, indeed, shall we charaeterize 
@ man who was, in a sense, his own worst 
enemy, always blurting out 
moral lapses which had often little truth in 
them? How shall. we account’ for the queer 
“ cussedness’ 


the realms of rhyme.’ 


‘confessions’ jof 


in his disposition which impelled 
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him to pass from extreme to extreme, from 
aristocratic parade and vanity to vulgar love 
of money, from scorn of society to a slavish 
craving for popularity, from sordid wine-bib- 
bing and fast living to heroic fighting and 
dying? For.-a proper appreciation of this 
strange union of opposite extremes, we must 
fully weigh the forces that influenced him from 
birth and gave him his peculiar bias. Genius 
is apt to be erratic, but surely denunciation is 
not the proper ‘attitude to it. 

To modern readers Byron’s revolt against 
society and its conventional morality appears 
in a new light. We have it on unimpeachable 
authority that England then was a very hot- 
bed of vice, fanaticism, hypocrisy in 
morals4, and of reactionary Toryism in politics. 
Byron appeared on the scene with the beauty 
of Apollo Belvedere, the pride and scorn of the 
born aristocrat, and a genius that seemed 
unique, and at once became the lion of society. 
Never perhaps was a soul so lavishly endowed 
by nature so irretrievably spoilt by the acci- 
dents of birth, fortune and society. But Byron 
had the fury’ and passion of a Titan, and 
when the fickleness and injustice5 of society 
revolted him, he left England for good, but 
never forgot to wreak his vengeance on it. The 
result was a ‘lava-stream of_scorn and irony’ 
unsurpassed i in literature, as well as the fantas- 
tie ‘confessions’ which so scandalized his 
country-men. But the. dissipated life of the 
reckless exile does not represent the true Byron. 
Surely a weak sensualist or a mere coxcomb 
could never produce, in hot haste, such works 
as the third and fourth cantos of Childe 
Harold, The Prisoner of Chillon, Manfred, 
Beppo,. Don Juan, Cain, and The Vision of 
Judgment. Byron’s intense literary life and 
his noble death are his best answers to all 
unworthy slanders and insinuations. 

Byron, who shared with Napoleon the 
wonder of Europe, may well be compared with 
him. He was indeed ‘the grand Napoleon of 
The fire, the passion, 
the egotism of the conqueror is fully present 
in the poet. Their tragic careers furnish a 
curious’ commentary on the vanity of human 


ambition and the irony of fate. Few other 


4. (a) ‘The religion of the day is a theatrical Sinai’ 
~~Emerson, English Traits. 
(b) ‘Gentility and devilry were then synonymous 


terms —T, Watts-Dunton. 


5. ‘True Jedwood justice was dealt out to Byron. 
First came the execution, then the investigation, and last 
of all, or rather not at all, the accusation We know 
no spectacle so ridiculous as the British public in its 
periodical fit of morality. —Macaulay. 
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names arouse emotions so diametrically 
opposite, deification alternating with supersti- 
tious horror and suspicion.6 §Thackeray’s 
amusing story of the Calcutta servant, who 
thought that ‘Napoleon ate three sheep every 
day, and all the little children he could lay 
hands on,’ is matched by the ‘ weird’ story of 
Mrs. Harvey, a pious English lady, who actually 
fainted -in horror to hear Byron announced ! 
Byron’s estimate of Napoleon, it may be added, 
reads like a piece of self-revelation : 

There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men, 

Whose spirit antithetically mixt, 

One moment of the mightiest, and again, 

On little objects with like firmness fixt. 

Byron’s elusive personality deceived both 
friend and foe, and a storm of contending 
passions raged round his name for about .a 
century. The closest scrutiny, however, 
showed that he possessed certain noble quali- 
ties which did not fail him even at his worst—- 
hatred of cant and tyranny, sympathy for 
poor sufferers, devotion to friends and follow- 
ers; and a passionate love of liberty that was 
free from any touch of insularity. The moral 
controversy is now over, but 1b must be admit- 
ted that it had a tremendous influence on 
public opinion in the last century. Its 
repercussion was chiefly felt in England, and 
the general reader, ‘your British blackguard ’ 
in Byron’s bitter phrase, simply smiled at his 
poetry without reading it. The belief had 
sunk deep in the public mind that it was but 
‘an empty reflex of his own morbid life7, full’ 
of parade and declamation, but without any 
truth, beauty or elevating thought. It seems 
strange, indeed, that Scherer’s sweeping and 
uncritical remark8 passed for true criticism 
and the phrase, Byronie pose, became a by- 
word of reproach. 

Byron’s limitations are many. He is a 
careless artist, an’ undramatic dramatist, a 
satirist without true humour. His verse is dis- 
figured by loose, slip-shod phrases, jarring 
rhymes and gross breaches of taste. But if 
poetry is essentially an outflow of strong, 
sincere and passionate emotion in forms of 
beauty, Byron is undoubtedly a true poet, one 
of the greatest in English literature. His best 
works abound in lines that bear the sure stamp 
of genius, in rare gems, such as the following : 


6. Leigh Hunt thought that though Byron was a fine 
poet, he was not a gentleman. So Emerson says of 
Napoleon, ‘ - you are not dealing with a gentleman 
at last, but with an impostor ‘and a: rogue.’ 

e has treated: hardly any subject but one— 
himself. Scherer. 

8. ‘Byron is no poet at all’ 


-of causes, 
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‘He heard it, but he heeded not; his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away : 


‘Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage ‘bell; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a 
. rising knell [’ 


“But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree 
Which living waves where thou didst_ cease to 


V@é, 2. 
I furned from all she brought to those she could. 
not bring.’ 

Sir Arthur Quiller Couch says: 

“If any man deny that for poetry—deny to that last 
line, with its dragging monosyllables, the informing touch 
of high poesy— let us not argue with him.” 

Byron never lost his hald on the Conti- 
nent, though his popularity steadily declined 
in England after his death. Swinburne is of 
opinion that Byron’s jingling verse and care- 
less expressions are improved by. translation: 
into a foreign tongue, but such minor 
considerations hardly account for the above 
fact. The true explanation, as suggested above, 
is to be found in the inter-action of a variety 
social, literary, political. Byron, 
more than any of his contemporaries, caught 
up the spirit of his age and gave it a most 
vivid and passionate expression. He was at 
once its most faithful exponent and its most 
merciless critic. His countrymen hated him 
and. yét devoured his writings and wept over 
his sorrows and complaints. He was specially 
fitted to-mimister to that restless age and he 
did it with astonishing success. His fiery in- 
dignation, slashing scorn and reckless revolt 
mirrored the fierce discontent that was then 
seething in countless souls, and he was hailed 
as the most cosmopolitan of English poets, as 
Europe’s greatest champion of justice and 
freedom. His poetry still supplies the oppres- 
sed and disheartened nations of the world with 
some of the most inspiring and lofty calls to 
liberty, é. g., 

-*The mountains look on Marathon 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 


And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free.’ 


‘Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not 
- Who would be free themselves must strike the 
: blow:? 
By their right arms the conquest must be wrought?’ 


‘Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind { 
. Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art.’ 

“Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but flying; 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind; 
Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind.’ — 


Verily, the song that nerves. a nation’s 
heart is in itself a deed. 


in 


A 


BEHIND THE NEWS IN EUROPE 


Byron was born in 1788, (2.e. 150 years 
ago), and died in 1824. It is time now to form 
a final estimate of his poetry, without regard 
to his historic eminence, the glamour9 of his 
personality, or the blind deification and exe- 
eration of the last century. Is he a true classic? 
Will his poetry live? To that question there 
can be only one clear answer today. Byron 
may lack the natural ease of Wordsworth, the 





9. (a) “Byron is dead!’ Tennyson says how he went 
about speechless all day, only muttering to himself, 
ta is dead!” ‘I thought the whole world was at an 
end, 

(b) Mrs. Carlyle says: Had I heard that the sun 
and moon had fallen out of their spheres, it conld not 
have conveyed to me the feeling of 2 more awful blank 
than did the simple words, ‘Byron is dead !’ 


13) 


perfect expression of Keats or the lyrical fire 
of Shelley, but in his own sphere he occupies 
a unique place. His superb rhetoric, daring 
imagination, and picturesque description are 
unsurpassed in literature,’ and for passion, 
sweep of power and energy he is almost un- 
equalled. Goethe said long ago: 

“The English may think of Byron what they please, 
but it is certain that . . . he is the greatest genius of 
our century.” 

Well, the English too think differently now 
—they too have cast away their inheritance of 
ingratitude and many of their eminent critics 
acclaim Don Juan as one of the few greatest 
things in literature. Don Juan, says one of 
them, was ‘his Heights of Abraham: and 
falling, he passes into a splendour of memory.’ 





BEHIND THE NEWS IN EUROPE 
By CHAMAN LAL 


Which God Helps Hitler ?—England Befooled— 
Manufactured War Scare—Money in The Trenches— 
London Will Heil Hitler—Fature of France—Empire is 
Doomed—Lloyd George Speaks Truth—Peace With 
Permanent Trenches—Haile Selassie Warned Benes— 
What Germans Think ?—Spiritual Exhaustion of 
‘Chamberlain—No Hopes for Simon—-What King Can not 
Do ?-—-Chamberlain’s Motto—Churchill to Make Money— 
Ttaly’s 20,000 Colonisers. 


Propuz in India are afraid of the “god of 
Saturday” and give lots of charities to avoid 
his wrath, but the same god is very friendly 
to Hitler. 

Saturday has been Herr Hitler’s favourite day for 
spectacular moves. 

Saturday, June 30th, 1934, Hitler “purged” the 
Nazi party, made himself undisputed master of Germany. 

Saturday, March 16th, 1935, Hitler decreed conscrip- 
tion throughout Germany. 

Saturday, March 17th, 1936, Hitler’s troops re- 
occupied the Rhineland demilitarised zone. 

Saturday, March 12th, 1938, Hitler’s troops marched 
into Austria. 

Saturday, October Ist, German troops marched into 


Czecho-Slovakia, 


CHAMBERLANN’s Trump Carp 


Believe it or not Chamberlain undet the 
influence of this “god of Saturday” helped 
Hitler by creating war-panic in London and 
compelling the British people to ask him to 
save them at all costs. He fooled the country 
successfully. 


Currently there are four schools of thought 
in Britain on the genesis of the recent crisis, 
Says an English weekly cavalcade: 


No. 1, the dominant school regards Prime Minister 
Chamberlain as a miracle-man who saved the world from 
certain disaster. “Peace in our time at all costs” is 
the watchword. 

No. 2 takes the view that Herr Hitler was staging 
a mighty bluff which could have been called had Franee 
and Britain lined up with Russia in an emphatic “ Hands- 
off-Czecho-Slovakia” warning to the Fuhrer. 

Third grouping sees in the whole affair the logical 
process of the Chamberlain-Halifax pro-German policy, 
which always aimed at a Four-Power Pact. . 

This faction alleges that a good deal of the “scare ” 
and its “appeasement” was deliberately manufactured. 

Briain, they aver, will now have its own particular 
brand of Fascism, that the adoration of Chamberlain js 
but the preliminary “ build-up” for the “ Fuhrer ideology” 
in British politics. 


Money In THe TrRencues 


The British are truly Banias. Even out of 
war-scare they made millions out of their poor 
countrymen. An English woman got a brain 
wave and she advertised in the papers as 
follows : 


“Lovely trench in home garden. Room for three. 
Standing accommodation offered at five shillings per hour. 
Hot water-bottles for feet at 234 shillings extra.” 


She received a large number of applications 
even advances, but her business could not 
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prosper because Chamberlain. saved ne 
by selling Czecho-Slovakia ! 


ENGLAND to “ Hem Hitter” 


If Chamberlain’s plans work out, England 
will be shouting “Heil Hitler” before the 
advent of the new year. Here are some ques- 
tions heard in a West End club :— , 

1, When will Hitler be visiting England ? 

2. Are we seeing the start of Fascism here ? 

3. What colonies are we going to give up ? 

Iét is certain that England would offer 
Hitler places like Nigeria, Gold Coast, French 
Dahomey,’ and parts of Togoland but she will 
try to say “no” as far as Tanganyika and 
South West Africa are concerned. 


Fururr Or FRANCE 
Thus laments the News Chronicle : 


“What of France? The Popular Front has been 
broken by M. Daladier’s part in the Munich deal and the 
vote which followed it. Is the Fascist tide to overwhelm 
the French next? Talks of a Franco-Italian rapproche- 
ment suggest that that may come. Or will French demo- 
cracy crouch in increasing terror behind her Maginot line, 
while the forces of Fascism grow stronger around her ? 

“What of Britain? The trend of the Anglo-Italian 
talks suggests that once again the Spanish Republic is to 
be abandoned, with all the vital strategic positions which 
go with it. Is Britain shortly to be gathered in as an 
associate member of the Fascist fold ? ” 


Empire At Stakes, Says Luoyp GrorcE 


While Chamberlain tried to fool his 
countrymen by saying that the “scrap of 
paper ” signed by him and Hitler meant “ peace 
for our times”, the leaders of conservative 
England have begun to realise that the Empire 
was never in a greater danger as today. Hitler’s 
march to the Hast is proving such a great 
success that many countries known to be 
friendly to Britain are falling in line with 
Germany and even Czecho-Slovakia has decided 
to adopt a friendly policy towards Germany. 

. England by her own cowardly policy of 
treachery to Ethiopia and Czecho-Slovakia has 
lost all her friends in Europe. Today France 
is the only country that stands with England 
and that too for her own selfish interest. 


Lioyp Grorce Spraxs Our 


Mr. Lloyd George in the course of a. 
strongly worded article says: 


“Three years ago Britain and France rallied 47 
nations behind them in the enforcement of economic 
sanctions against Italy because of her invasion of Abyssinia, 
Today they could not rally to stand against the rapacity 
of the dictators any country in Europe except Russia— 
who has no fear of the dictators. The influence of Britain 
has vanished from the map of the world.” 
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This is. a former Prime Minister’s verdict 
Yet when I said the same thing last year in my 
book Vanishing Empire (banned and confiscat- 
ed by the British Government) I was deprived 
of my passport. 

Lloyd George would have been imprisoned 
if he were an Indian. 


Lorp Luoyp Says: Same THING 


And Lord Lloyd says the same thing. He 
writes : 

“The safety of our Empire is at stake . 
must ask our leaders to realize their duty.” 

He urges conscription. 

Lord Winterton says that unless British 
people can follow the lead given by Italy and 
Germany in organisation and sacrifice, there - 
no hope for the British nation and adds “w 
shall sooner or later be destroyed.” These an 
the prophecies by three eminent Englishmen 
and let us say “ Amen”. 

For the simple reason that Britain: has 
enjoyed the rape of India, the Chinese opium 
wars, and the ruthless exploitation of Colonies 
and thus has become rich and cowardly, it 
must face the consequences in the near future. 
England’s difficulty will be our opportunity. 


. We 


Is Iv Peace? 


Now read and laugh at the hypocrisy of 
some British journalists. 
The Sunday Chronicle writes : 


“Thanks to his untiring devotion to the cause of 
peace, Mr. Chamberlain carried Britain and Europe safely 
through its worst crisis.” 


Make TRENCHES PERMANENT 


And in the same breath the paper adds: 


Men and women should be enlisted for A. R. P: to the 
last one needed and with an ample reserve. A new 
campaign must be begun. 

li wardens and their assistants, together with motor 
drivers and the rest, should be given a uniform, or some 
portion of a uniform, that is distinctive and of which 
they can be proud. A small badge which cannot be seen 
in the dark is not enough. 

Now is the time also not only to make the trenches 
permanent, that have been dug, but for new ones to be 
constructed and on improved lines. 

Time now exists also for concrete, bombproof shelters 
to be erected; and there are the unemployed: to: build them. 
Above all, every householder should see to his own re- 
sources in room or cellar. . 


Von SELASSIE -WaRNED Brenss 


Rumour circulating in Prague is that 
during’ the height of the crisis Dr. Benes re- 
ceived the following telegram from Haile 
Selassie, late of Abyssinia : 


BEHIND THE NEWS IN EUROPE _ oo 


*T understand that you are receiving ‘the support cf 

“the British Government. Please accept my most profound 
-sympathy.” 

It is evident that Doctor Benes could have 

:saved the country from dismemberment if he 


. had listened to Haile Selassie’s warning and 


’ rapidly. 
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-made truce with Hitler by giving autonomy to 
Sudetens. He must thank Britain now. 


CHAMBERLAIN HELPING HITLER 

A German view : 

Feelings of German democrats these days are shown 
in a letter from a Hamburg anti-Nazi which has just been 
received—underground, of course—by a member of the 
Labour Party in London, and is printed in the October 
number of “Germany Today,” a bulletin of news from 
illegal anti-Fascist sources. " 

“Yo not forget, in your sorrow for Czecho-Slovakia 
(the letter says), the equally important fact that Chamber- 
lain and Daladier have at the same time helped Hitler £0 
-prolong his reign of terror in Germany. 

“ During the last months our movement had grown 
Here in Hamburg the opposition against Hitler 
_is particularly strong. 

“Tt consists of the most varied social strata. There 
.are, of course, the Communists and Social Democrats and 
‘Trade Unionists; but the middle classes, Protestants and 
‘Catholics and, many businessmen, big and small, are also 
-eager to get rid of this war-monger. 

“We have given up hope that the democratic peace 
forces in Germany will have an ally in those who are at 
present ruling the Western democracies, England and 
France.” 


The Truth is that a vast majority of 
Germans are behind Hitler and his latest 
‘victory without a shot has made all opposition 
hate the so called democratic powers, England 
cand France. 


Kine Can Not SMoKE 


According to the French paper Mare. 


‘Clare, 
“to: 
sell the Fleet, because it belongs to him; sell the 


Duchy of Cornwall, which is his personal property; open 
the doors of every prison and set all the prisoners free; 


King George VI could, if he wanted 


dismiss all the soldiers and sailors and send them all. 


home; dissolve Parliament and prevent it from meeting 
‘for as long as he desired; declare war on France, but 


‘only for the purpose of regaining Brittany; preach once . 


.a year in St. David’s Cathedral, of which he is Canon, 
-and from which he receives a yearly salary of 25s. 

But, on the other hand, he has not the right to smoke 
_in public, not even a cigarette. 


No Hope For Srmon 


Indian readers fed, with Reuter’s rich, pro- 
paganda may be under the impression that 
‘since Parhament voted for Chamberlain, 
the people are behind him. This is a false 
notion, Chamberlain’s political death (and 
moral death has already taken place) is quite 
‘certain. Hereafter he will face a still more 


fe] 


‘a lecture. 
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hostile House of Commons and his resignation 


is certain. 

Sir Samuel Hoare will be the next Prime 
Minister. Sir John Simon will ‘not be supported 
by the Conservative party, since it is believed 


‘that : 


“the choice of Sir John Simon as Premier would be 
risking a very serious breach of that front.” 


SPIRITUAL EXHAUSTION 
I make the prophecy that far sooner than most people 


‘expect, Mr. Chamberlain will retire for ever from public 


affairs. 

it is not physical, but spiritual, exhaustion which 
envelops him. Munich to him may be what the repeal 
of the Corn Laws was to Peel. Peace with Honour to 
Disraeli, the Abdication to Baldwin—their last adventure. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S Morro 


On the back of the Prime Minister’s watch 
there is a Latin motto which means “ Never 
make a promise you can’t fulfil” : 


It is said that his grandfather, who like his father (of 
Tariff Reform fame) was called Joseph, was extremely 
keen on chemistry and was always experimenting and 
inventing. 

One day he borrowed five shillings from one of his 
teachers, and with it bought some gunpowder. While ex- 
perimenting he exploded the gunpowder, and was severely 
whipped as a punishment. 

He was told, however, that he was not so much being 
whipped for the explosion, but rather because he had 
borrowed money that he could not possibly repay. 

Now the watch, engraved with the motto that was 


‘chosen after this incident, is continually with the Prime 


Minister, and surely, for one in such an important position, 
it is an appropriate reminder. 


CuurcuHitn To Maks Monry 


Mr. Winston Churchill disgusted with 
Chamberlain has decided to make more money: 


. His attack on the Munich agreement and the dangers 
he foresees to freedom of speech and Press in this country, 
will enhance the interest of Americans in his lecture tour 
there later in the month. 

There is already much talk of at Minneapolis; they 
are asking whether the University auditorium would be 
large enough to hold all those wanting to hear him on 
October 28, the date he is due to speak there on “ Danger 
Problems of the World.” 


£200 a LrEcTURE 


Speakers of the calibre and reputation of Winston 
Churchill are paid as much as one thousand dollars (£200) 
I dare say Winston can manage as manv as 20 
appearances; but the £4,000 that would then come his way 
would be. considerably reduced. after the United States 
income tax folk-have had their “ cut.” 


Ivauy Senps CoLoNISERS 


There was a time in our history when India 
sent thousands, perhaps millions of her adven- 
turous sons to all parts of the world including 
the ancient America of pre-Columbus days. 
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Now we are content with hoisting flags every 
Sunday and conspiring to capture Congress 
offices. . 

But the living nations who do not want to 
stagnate always migrate to the open world which 
offers opportunities to those who have the spirit 
of adventure. 

Italy will celebrate the 17th anniversary of the march 
on Rome this year (October 28) by. launching the greatest 
organized migration in history. 

First departure will take place at noon on October 28, 


when Marshal Balbo, Governor of Libya, will sail from’ 


Genoa in the Vulcania at the head of a fleet of 20 vessels 
carrying 20,000 Italian peasants to populate Libya. 

The 20,000 emigrants comprise 1,800 families. Many 
of the emigrants have never seen the world beyond their 
home fields. ‘ 

They are carrying barest personal necessities. House- 
hold possessions, furniture, bedding, farm implements 
have tbeen left behind, for Marshal Balbo boasts that he 
has overlooked nothing, and that in the new homes 
aesi rel to them in Libya they will find everything they 
need. oa 


-messengers of India. ys 
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A fully-furnished house awaits each fartily.. There is- 
fuel in the fireplaces and food in the larder. 

When the settlers’ fleet arrives at Tripoli they will 
be met at the pier by 1,800 army lorries. Eacti family wil. 
climb. into. a truck and they will be taken to their new: 
homes. | 

In addition to clothing and farm implements each. 
farmer-settler will findhis new house equipped with flour,. 
straw, wood, potatoes, macaroni, rice, salt, coffee, sugar,.. 
olive oil, wine, vinegar, canned tomatoes, lamps, maiches,. 
cans of evaporated milk for the babies, and one crib. 

India needs a leader who should organise- 
a mass migration of a few million adventurous: 
people to countries like Brazil, which needs- 
millions of settlers. Let India send a cultural 
mission*to South America, Australia, U. 5S. A. 
and other countries and explore avenues of: 
settling a few million Indians abroad, not as: 
ageressors but as peaceful workers and .culturak. 


London, 
October 9, 1938 





_ | THE UNSEEN POET 
“= ss By NIRMAL A. DAS. 


So fond of fame 
I signed my name 
To ev’ry verse I made. 


Oh, earned in pain, 
My tears, in vain, 
Must never blush to fade. 


The songs I sold, 
When I am old, 
May pave my way to fame. 


But, God, for fame, 
To all His claim, 
Has never signed His name !’ 


The milky way 
In bright array 
Has failed to. show His name.. 


“The winding waves 
And cloistered caves 
Will never tell His name.. 


. For, God, for fame, : | oo 


To all His claim, 


Has never signed His name ! 


New ‘York City 
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“India 


' SOME REASONS FOR REJECTING THE BRITISH-MADE 
FEDERAL SCHEME 


By K. K. BHATTACHARYA m.a., Bu. (Cal.) uum. (London), Bar at-Law, 
Reader, Law Department, Allahabad University 


«Can healthy conventions obviate the obnoxious 
features of the Government of India Act and 
‘make the scheme acceptable to us Indians? 
“When so much of the powers are reserved by the 
“Governor-General and the Governor,. more so 
in the Centre, overshadowing the Ministers 
completely at the Centre, reserving all the 
Departments which -vitally affect the Indians 
in the hands .of the Governor-General and the 
“Secretary of State for India, when the Indian 
policy is liable to be dictated to by the British 
\Cabinet any time they choose to interfere, only 
‘one answer can be given that no amount of 
‘Conventions can improve the situation) The 
‘Act has got to go—more so, the Fedefal part 
“Of it.. The Governor-General will stride the 
whole political. board of India armed with his 
-80 many powers stretching out in all directions. 


- It is the British Cabinet which will be deter- 


‘mining the pace and progress of India’s 
constitutional evolution; it will be the Gover- 
“nor-General who will play the role of the 
‘super-minister, irremovable..and irresponsible, 
answerable only to tis Majesty’s Secretary of 
pis for India for the exercise of his discretion, 


his individual judgment and his general policy. 


it cannot be said even by the greatest 
advocate for the reforms that we have under 
this Act in the Centre got any self-government 
cat all or any semblance of responsible govern- 
‘ment. Even in the Provinces there have been 


‘large deduction from self-government. The) 


-administration of the excluded areas, the triba 
-areas and Chief Commissioners’, Provinces 
leaves much to be desired /Responsible 
‘government has not. been introduced into these 
areas, and thus vast tracts of territory ~will be 
under “irresponsible” government! /In the 
‘Centre, where the interests of the Britishers are 
ivitally affected, they have been safeguarded 
‘to such an extent as. to make the progress of 
impossible. (Trade, commerce,. fiscal 
policy—all will have ‘to toe the line which will 
be beneficial to Great Britain} {One needs peer 
‘below the surface to see the’ réal constitution, 
and to be convinced that the future progress of 
“the country is doomed once for all if the Act 


idoes not disappear or be not altered beyond re- 
‘cognition Undoubtedly it is clear that under the 
present Act as it 1s, we have not got the 
slightest power of control over, the all-devour- 
“ne military expenditure: [Not only the 
xpenditure -but also the Dolicy regarding the 
Army: will remain outside the purview of the 
Ministers) {More than 80 per cent of the Central 
Revenues’ will remain non-votable, and even 
with regard to the remaining 20--per cent the 
Governor-General can arrogate to himself by 
virtue of his special powers in the discharge of 
special responsibilities the remaining 20 per 
ent. Added to this, the Ministers in the Centre 
bs”alsc in the Provinces will have no control 
Yer the Imperial services regarding their’ re- 
‘cruitment, their salaries, their pensions, etc. 
British investments have been made amply 
secure. British cemmerce and trade, ete. have 
been guaranteed. The entire Railway adminis- 
tration has been placed mainly at the disposal 
of the Governor-General acting in his discretion} 
The Reserve Bank of India is an institution 


eed 


,dominated by the Governor-General acting in 


‘his discretion. 
The Governor-General under his special 
law-making and ordinance-making powers has 
been empowered to deprive the citizens, by 
passing the most arbitrary Acts and ordinances, 
of their civil liberties. The composition of the 
Houses is also very unsatisfactory. The exist- 
ence of the bicameral system in the Provinces 
and in the Central Legislature is unwanted in 
the interests of efficient and smooth running of 
the constitution. In the Central Legislature the 
most fundamental defect is, the over-represen- 
tation of the Princes; the people in the States. 
have been left completely in the cold shade of 
neglect. And the Princes’ nominees along with 
the conservative glements will be dominating 
both the Houses. ar system of.indirect, election 
of the members “of. the. Federal. Legislative 
Assembly, of conferring co-ordinate jurisdiction 
upon both the Houses of the Central Legislature 
as also of the Provinces, where the bicameral 
ystem exists,-eats into the vitals-of responsible 
government. \ The Federal Legislature, in such 


. 


at 
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circumstances, is most likely to have a dominant 
section of people imbued with die-hard 
mentality whose only object will be to retard 
all progressive legislation. - The 
nominees cannot be expected to exercise any 
independent judgment. 
It may be asked most pertinently, why then 
responsible British statesmen should be urging 
us so incessantly to accept the Federal part of 
the structure ? Only one answer is possible, and 
it is this: If Federation is accepted, they 
know that they and the Rulers in Indian States 
have got everything to gain, and Indians have 
vpot everything to lose, ufficient care hasbeen 

aken to maintain the same strong grip over 
all the affairs in the Centre. And therefore 
even if the strongest-willed patriots are chosen 
as Federal Ministers they will. be unable to do 
anything beneficial to India ‘They won’t have 
the money to carry through’~the policies of 
nation-building on any effective scale; they 
won't have the power, too, with the result that 
though they may burn with the keenest desire 
to ameliorate the condition of the masses, to 


Princes’ | 


“ 
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unsavoury features which no amount 
assurance and convention can do away with. 


play in India. 
Dominions before the passing of the Statute 
of Westminster, the Instruments were issued 
at the instance of the Executive Government.. 
But here so far as the Instrument of Instructions: 


to the Governor-General and the Governors: 
are concerned, they will have to be approved.” 


by: both the Houses, the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords. 


Act 1911 the House of Lords: has been reduced’ 
to .the position of an effete body. Is it not 
therefore unnatural .to find the same House 
invested with so much power 
Government to control the issue of the Instru- 


remove illiteracy, etc., they will find the coffers : ment of Instructions for the deliberate_purpose 


empty, and their hands emptied of almost all} 
‘power and responsibility} 

' In these circumstances can conventions be 
of any help to ensure the smooth working of 
ithe Constitution ? Healthy conventions can 
Serow up under a Constitution broad-based on 
‘democratic principles; but they cannot go 


against the letter of the law, when the law ts 


deadly conservative and sets its face against 
making India mistress in her own house. Let 
us suppose that the Governor-General does not 
choose to exercise the special. powers except on 
.the advice of the Ministry, and the same 
“assurance 1s given as was given by the British, 
.Government to Congress in-~ 19387, ‘can the ™ 
, Federal Scheme conittiend itself to our accept-. 
ance? <A categorical and emphatic answer in 
‘the ‘negative must be given to this question : 
for there are the statutory provisions, ¢.g., 
“irresponsible counsellors, the Army Department 
having been kept under the absolute control of 
‘the Governor-General and the Secretary of 
State, the Excluded Areas and Chief Commis- 
sioners Provinces, the provisions against 
discrimination —all these and many other 
features will still stare us full in the face. Add 
‘to all this, the nominees of the Princes will ; 
make the. whole atmosphere of the Houses | 
deadly conservative in thought, word 
action. 
election: to the Lower House, the coeval juris- 
diction of both the Houses in the Central ; 


or, 


of allowing the conservative Howse of Lords to: 
in the 
‘Indian Constitution that might be suggested” 


veto any proposal for improvement 


‘and moved by the House of Common os 


us take a hypothetical case, namely, thata 


the next general election the conservative eae 
is routed, and the Labour Members are returned’ -’ 
in a majority, and a Labour Ministry functions | 
in England with views sympathetic towards | 
Even then the House of © 


Indian aspirations. 
Commons will not be able to effect any change, 


‘unless and until the changes are approved of’ 


-by the House of Lords, and it is well-known 


that the membership of ‘the House of Lords is: 


‘more or less static Wery few Peers are created 
‘every year, and there is a strong and powerful 


conservative group most dominating in the : 


House of Lords. The result will be obvious that 


the House of Lords will not put its seal of - 


approval on the Instrument of Instructions that 
mav be decided upon by the House of Commons 


to be issued to the Governor-General or the- 
Governor. Of course is possible for the 
Cabinet to ue a aes number of peers- 


able to swamp ‘the conservative group in the 
House of Lords, who are opposed to the changes 


of: 


It is important to note in this tonnection: 
the role the Instruments of Instructions will. 
In the constitutions of the: 


The House of Lords. - 
has been given so much power with the sole- ' 
object of thwarting any progressive movement. 
to liberalise and expand the constitution, to what-. 
ever little extent it might be possible without: 
breaking the letter ofthe law. Since Parliament. 


by the British: 


sseoacy fs mention a few, are some of the: - 


ewe? 


‘that might be enacted by the majority of « 


‘members in the House of Commons. But then 


and [the number of fresh peers to be created in order: 
Furthermore, the system of indirect. Eto enable the Ministry to carry through this 


“thask would be about 300—a task from. which: 


‘all the Ministers will recoil out of apprehension: 


/ REJECTING at BRITISH-MADE FEDERAL SCHEME 


of creating a revolution in England {Necessari- 
ly the device has been invented perpe a 
the present Government of India ee 

same arguiitent applies to the Orders-in= ay 
applicable to India. They will have to be 
approved of by both Houses.. The reason why 
the House of Lords has been given such undue 
importance with regard to Indian affairs is 
therefore not far to seek. Further, the second 
Schedule to the Act goes to show that the power - 
of the British Parliament to effect any change 
with regard to the protected provisions therein 
will cease to be exercised unless and until the 
Federated Princes. condescend to agree to the, 
changes therein} iThe Second Schedule which? 
gives us the key to the Act when read in con-| 
junction with Section 6(5) 1s sufficient tol 
convince any one as to the rigidity of the Act 
Of course it-if just possible for us to imagine 
that, if the Paramount Power takes a strong 
attitude, the Princes might agree to the changes 


suggested by the people in British India or - 


Indian States. But there is just the other 
possibility too. Thirty-five crores of Indians 
have therefore been placed at the mercy of a 
handful of Indian Princes who.will be the 


arbiters of India’s destiny and future progress. - 
Responsible people, including the members. 


of the British Cabinet, prominent Liberal peers, 
Lord Lothian and Lord Samuel have all eulogi- 
sed the scheme in unmistakable terms. Even 
a/ responsible man like H. E. Lord ‘Linlithgow 
in his recent speech before- the Central 
‘Legislature at Simla asked the Houses te 
‘believe that ushering in ‘of the Federation 
‘notwithstanding the anomalies will be a great 
iblessing for India. His Lordship declared : 

“First, the early establishment of a constitutional] rela- 
tionship between the Indian States and British-India, is of 
utmost importance from the point of view of the mainten- 
ance of unity in India; and secondly, the existence of a 
| Gentral Government capable of formulating policies affect- 
Ving the interests of the sub-continent as a whale, is of 
direct and immediate relevance to the economic circum- 
-stances of India of today. 

Lord Lothian also pleaded in a similar. 
strain, and advocated that the marriage of 
democratic British-India with autocratic Indian- 


India would be for the good of India as a whole. — 


He possibly forgot that the marriage of 
democratic India with autocratic India, as 
‘picturesquely said 4y him, under the strait 
jlacket of the Government ‘Act of 1935 .is no 
‘marriage but a mis-alliance or at any rate 
uneasy .and unholy wedlock without honour. 
‘Mr Jinnah in his speach before the Central 
Legislature in 1935 disapproving of the Federal 


‘scheme said that there is 98 per cent irrespon- 


j pptated the need of providing constituent power 
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ibility and 2 per cent responsibility. I go 
urther and say that there is cent per cent 
irresponsibility. The Indian Exchequer will 
have to find money for running the costly 
structure which will confer on India no benefit. 
at; all. Lord Lothian also pleaded very 
trenuously that the Act is‘not rigid but flexible, 
fod must be accepted. I cannot of course 
endorse the view of Lord Lothian; for looking 
at the Act as a whole, it strikes one as crystal 
jclem that the Act is not only rigid but cast- 
Iron. 
No constituent power has been provided 
Rte in-the Act itself. In the Simon Commission. 
eport.. we find the members of the Commission 
an the future Government of India Act. To 
iquote the exact words : 

“The first principle which we would lay down is that. 
the new constitution should as far as possible contain in. 
itself the provision for its own development. It should 
not lay down too rigid and uniform a plan but should 
allow for natural growth and diversity...... Constitutional 
progress should be the outcome of practical experience 
where further legislation is required, it should result from 
the needs of the time, not from the arbitrary demands of 
a’ fixed time-table. It -has been a characteristic of the: 
evolution of responsible Government in other parts of the 
British Empire that the details of the constitution have not 
been exhawstively defined in. statutory language. On the 
contrary, the constitution of the self-governing parts of 
the British Empire have. developes as a result of natural 
growth,” * - | 

But the- words of the Sitnon Commission: 
fell on deaf cars, and the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report ignored the matter 
altogether. Mr. C. R. ‘Attlee in o speech on 
the 27th March, 1937 said: 

“The whole idea of the Dominion at entirely dis-. 
appeers from the White Paper even as the ultimate goal. 
The second thing which entirely disappears is any idea’ 
of a progressive advance to full responsible Government. 
The Simon Commission among other things definitely Jaid 
it down that the. Constitution should contain within itself 
the seeds of growth. In the whole of the proposal, there 
is no- suggestion-of growth. There is no suggestion that 
at any time, or on any occasion will the powers of the 
Governcr- General be relaxed. There is no. suggestion. that 
lat any time the power of the Secretary of State and of this 
House through the Secretary of State will be relaxed. 
There is no hint of time.’ 

~ Mr. Cocks speaking on 12th December, 1934 
in the House of Commons made it perfectly 
clear in his speech that: the constitution which 
was actually said to be introduced was not 
flexible but a rigid constitution. He stated the ° 
scheme as a static plan, a rigid plan, rather a 
cast-iron, even perhaps almost a final plan. It 
does not contain within itself the provisions 
for its own development. Mr. C. R. Attlee alse 
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in his draft report laid stress on the fact that 
the “constitution should contain possibilities 
of expansion and development which may with 
further Act of Parliament realise this object.” 
Wis draft report was brushed aside. . Col. 
Wedgwood speaking in the House of Commons 
“on 19th February, 19385 observed as follows: 

“It is undignified to go on pretending that by this 
‘Constitution we are providing something for the benefit 
of India. What we are proposing is obviously worse at 
‘the centre than the present situation...... Once this Bill 
| goes through its present state, there is no chance of any 
further step towards freedom, towards Dominion Status, 
“jtowards a Democratic Franchise.” 

Sir Samuel Hoare, the then Secretary of 
State, speaking in the House of Commons, 
left no doubt in the corner of any mind when 
he said: 

“This Constitution is a rigid Constitution and it can 
only be amended by future Acts of Parliament. It is rigid 
{because of the peculiar conditions prevailing in India and 


jbecause Parliament here would not be prepared to abandon: 


Mtg oversight of future changes.” 


There cannot be the slightest justification 
also for introducing the principle of over- 
representation of European interests in Bengal, 
or Assam. When population basis has been 
accepted as the main criterion of representa- 
tion what justification is there for giving such 
1a huge representation to the Europeans, 
wespecially in Bengal and Assam’? Was it not 
for the safety of European trade and commerce 
“in Bengal, and the interests of the planters in 
! Assam? 
The Mohammedans have been treated 
with special favour in Bengal. Even consi- 
dering the population basis of Bengal, namely 
45% and 55%, can there be any justification 
for giving so few seats to the Hindus and 119 
to the -Mohammedans? Even.on the popu- 
‘Nation basis of Bengal Hindus are entitled to 
Jeet 103 or 104 seats if the Mohammedans get 
“119. The Hindus of Bengal are rightly 
entitled to_weightags (But far from giving 
‘them weightage, évén their legitimate seats 
have not been given to them. Furthermore, 
to introduce the element of scheduled caste 
Hindus into the body-politic has been very 
harmful to the interests of Hindus generally, 
especially-—in_. Bengal) |(Scheduled castes in 
Bengal never labouréd “tnder any handicap. 
_ hey are not regarded as untouchables as in 
some other Provinces they are. Their sight or 
jtouch does not contaminate any one. Liven 
. ‘leaving aside scheduled caste members, the 
“Mohammedan representation in Bengal cannot 
be at all justified. The reason is not far to 
jseek, and Sir Samuel Hoare made it abun- 
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dantly clear in one of his speeches in the course 
of the debate on the 27th March,.1933 in the 
House of Commons: 

“T do not wish to make prophecies abotit the future, 
least of all of the Indian future. But I will ask. the 
Hon’ble members to look very carefully at the proposal 
which we have made...... and if they analyse these pro-. 
posals I think that they will agree with me that it will be 
impossible, short of a landslide for extremists, to get con- 
“trol of the Federal centre. I believe that to put it at the 
lowest it will be extremely difficult for them to get 4, 

vinajority in a Province like Bengal.” 


By extremists of course Sir Samuel Hoare 
meant Congressmen, and perhaps he has 
received with shock the news that today 8 
_ Provinces are under Congress Ministers and one 
Provincial Ministry, viz., Sind Ministry is 
being kept in power because of the Congress 
support. His utterance made it abundatly 
clear why under-representation of the Hindus 
was resorted to in Bengal. It was with the 
clear’ object of keeping the Hindus down by 
giving them such a small number of seats that 
they would find it very difficult even with 
alliance with other progressive parties to run 
the .administration, for all the Hindus of 
Bengal appeared as suspects in his eyes. But 
Sir Samuel’s hopes in this direction also, 
notwithstanding the greatest injustice that 
he had done to the Hindus in Bengal, are 
doomed to disappointment; for Bengal, too, 
will very probably come under Congress 
Ministry very soon. The electorates, Hindu: 
and Muslim, have found out that commu- 
nalism is a thing which is beneficial to neither 
ithe Hindus nor ‘the Mohammedans. . They 
are sure to close up their ranks and present 
a@ united front sinking their’ religious 
“differences, making the economic issues the real, 
live, tangible issues of the nation, 

* “Communalism is one of the worst features 
of this Act. Communalism is being’ fomented 
not by the sincere well-wishers of the country, 
but by those who want to play their role for 
their own selfish ends. Whether a Muslim or 
a Hindu is knighted or gets a fat-salaried post, 
does not advance by an iota the interest of 
the Mohammedan or Hindu masses, who are 
without money, without security, without 
medical help, without education, dragging on 
a dreary, miserable and suniess existence, from 
year’s end to year’s end,etoiling and moiling 
like galley-slaves. From the body-politic of 
India this canker of communalism must be 
rooted out, and the best way to do is by educa- 
ting the masses, and the moment the masses are 
educated they will be able to realise that the 
real benefactors of the country aré not the 
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communal leaders who want to set so much 
store by “religion” in order to exploit their 
ignorance to fatten themselves and their rela- 
tions at the expense of the ignorant, the 
illiterate and the poverty-stricken, and thus 
drag down the high destiny of the nation. The 
day the masses are educated they would cease 
o be exploited by the communal leaders and 
will know the essence of communalism, 2¢., that 
iit/ retards the growth of the et ia as one 
Jéomplete, homogeneous, united whole? Commu- 
‘, : J 
‘nal representation must therefore go, for 
otherwise it will continue to be the greatest 
obstacle to the growth of India as a united 
nation. I therefore strongly advocate joint 
electorate, and the abolition of the Communal 
“ Award. ” | : 

I am, upon consideration of all the facts 
and circumstances-—clear in my opinion that 
the Federal part of the scheme as envisaged 
under the Act must have to go altogether. 

It is clear that even if an assurance like 
the one that came from the Governor-General 
and Secretary of State in 1937, is again forth- 
goming, we must still resist the working of the 
.déderal scheme, for no amount of assurance or 


_¢envention will be able to rid the federal parti 


Jconstitution and the Provincial part, for 
jdespite the various subtractions of responsibi- 
lity in the provincial sphere, since the vital 


‘British vested interests are not in the Provinces, 


‘the Governor, or Governor-General or Secretary 
of State would not put unnecessary clogs in the 
heel. of provincial administration. But not 
0 with the Federal part, where the British 
ested interests, services, etc. have all been 
Suaranteed, and Indian interests have been. 
thrown to the wolves. | 
If once the proposed Federal scheme be 
accepted by us, we must be prepared to bid. 
farewell to all our hopes of economic salvation 
and political emancipation. We shall be then 
sicning our own death-warrants. We must 
therefore resist the imposition of the unwanted 
Federation. 
Prof, Kennedy, referring to the working of 
B. N. A. Act, says: | 
“Judicial decisions, constitutional conventions, politi- 


cal customs, unwritten laws and regulations, have so 
changed and modified the British North America Act. 


dthat it is doubtful if the fathers of the Federation would 


to-day recognise their offspring.” 


‘But there is great chance and almost. 
certainty that the offspring in the centre in. 


‘Of its obnoxious features The Act of 1935 isiindia under the Act of 1935 would be a Quasi- 


not a constitution. The-stream of omnipotence 
flows from the footsteps of Whitehall. 


ad 


aS There is a world of difference between 


working the proposed Federal part of the - 


Modo—an ugly creature depicted’ by Victor 
Hugo in his book Hunchback of Notre Dame. 


| ALLAHABAD, 
December 8, 1938 








IRAQ 
By MUHAMMAD IS-HAQUE, mua. 


BAGHDAD enjoyed its first “ Baby Week ” on the 
26th May, 1938. Nothing like it was ever 
staged before in this country, and the entire 
populace of the capital participated with 
enthusiasm, which was fanned to a high pitch 
by the spectacular opening ceremony on 
Thursday evening. This consisted of a procession 
of decorated lorries which drove over a circuit of 
« some 10 miles from North Gate down the length 
of Al-Rashid Street, along the new riverside 
promenade as far as the Alwiyah Club and back 

_ by a slightly different route. 
It was a carnival procession, hitherto un- 
known as a form of entertainment in Baghdad, 
and it was recelved with great applause by the 


people of the city who are always- easily. 
pleased by anything spectacular and colourful. .. 
Each lorry in the procession represented some - 
sphere of child and infant welfare, and~ 
demonstrated means of maintaining health. 
and combating disease. Easily the most- 
magnificent was the production of the Rafidian 
Oil Company whose enormous red, green and 
yellow petrol lorry with its 2,800 gallon tank, . 
was surmounted by a vast “Imshi” gun 
fitting an equally gigantic and most realistic - 
fly (largely constructed from painted petrol’ 
tins and cardboard), which flapped its gauze 
wings and then sank down dazed by its death: 
agonies. 


~~ 
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There was also an anti-malaria lorry, 


* showing the importance of using mosquito- 
‘enets; this lorry contained a bed on which a’ 
’. large, fat personage slept peacefully under his 
~ net ‘while hordes of giant cardboard mosquitoes 
_. besieged him, defeated from without. 
cowere several more containing loads of small 
and most healthy children dressed im bright 
 faney costumes, 
., throwing gaily-coloured pamphlets and leaflets 
: to the crowds who lined the streets. 
- adore pamphlets, and they will carry these 
“pamphlets to their 
=’ they absorb only a very little of the knowledge 
~ And instructions and health precautions ex- 
“plained there they will be better citizens. 


singing and shouting and 


Arabs 


respective homes and if 


The opening ceremony of the “ Baby 


Week ” exhibition occurred on Friday morning 


of 27th May, 1938; there were two ceremonies 
“cone at the Children’s Welfare Society head- 

‘quarters, attended by the Prime Minister and 
‘his Cabinet colleagues and senior State offi- 
«cials, who examined the children’s wards, and 
“Vaid the foundation-stone of a hew wing of the 
'.ghildren’s hospital at North Gate; and later 
if ceremony for women only at the Amanah 


-iHall where, the exhibition was arranged. This 


“was opened by Her Majesty the Queen, and 


“the Hall was thronged by immense numbers 


ate women anxious to see this new and attrac- 


tive way of showing them how to look after 
_ their babies. 


— necessary 


| Interesting. 
there were various exhibits of health foods, 


The exhibition was excellent and most 
In the large body of the Hall, 


baby cots and baths and prams, and ‘all the 
nursery appliances. At one end 


. there was a most interesting and instructive 


-’geries of nurseriés: 


the first showed a typical 


= Arab hut as it is only too often to be found, 
“with filthy matting, on the floor,’ a smoke- 
stained smelly oil-lamp, bits of ragged clothing 
“lying everywhere, dirty bits of Khubz (bread) 
. and other food lying in the filth on the floor, 


and a horrible blackened basin—the only means 
“of washing—lying uncared for. 


In the midst of this squalor, three or four 










There. 
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large ieils representing the children of the 
establishment, played and ate the horrible food 
and accumulated germs; an evil raj was peer- 
ing out of the straw, nibbling the khubz. Next 
to this was the same interior transformed into 
a clean, sweet-smelling, but essentially cheap 
nursery. There was fresh matting, the lamp 
was clean and burned clearly, the baby was 
asleep in a cheap wicker-work laundry basket 
with mosquito-netting adequately tucked in all 


round, washed clothes were drying at the back 


of the hut, and pamphlets explained that the 
dresses displayed could be made for five fils 
(or just over a penny) from material in the 
bazaar; the enamel basin was, of course, bright 
and washed. Everything was cheap and could 
be afforded by the poorest tribes people but 
everything was clean. The next interior 
showed a richer type of nursery with organdie- 
frilled cot, dainty window curtains, and baby’s 
and bottles, powder-puff and cotton- 
wool, 

Another room exhibited a number of most 
realistic plaster models in colour, showing the 
horrors of child diseases in this country, rickets, 
eye-sores, eruptions of the skin, and the fear- 
ful results of inherited venereal diseases. There 
were also models showing the appearance of a 
baby suffering from small-pox, measles, dip- 
theria, scarlet-fever, and all other possible . 
epidemic diseases, so that a mother should 4 
know at once that her baby ought to be taken 
to hospital at the first sign of such symptoms. 

Her Majesty the Queen graciously lent 
some of H. R. H. Amir Faisal’s beautiful nur- 
sery furniture and toys to the exhibition. 
There were demonstrations of baby-bathing and 
dressing, and there was a baby show. The 
exhibition really was impressively interesting. 
It.lasted a week and the authorities are to be 
congratulated on their splendid work in show- 
ing “to the mothers of Iraq what cari be done 
for their babies. Child mortality is high and 
the. amount of disease is fearful at present, so 
it is a cheering thought that this ‘Baby Week’ 
may be the strongest drive yet made towards 
bettering the health of youthful Iraq. : 


itz. 
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The Chariot —S. Bhatia 


RAJPUT SONGS OF WAR 


- 


_ | The Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, wrote to 

Srijut Devendra Satyarthi in one of his letters : 

“TI have read practically all your articles published 

in The Modern Review and congratulate you warmly for 

their general high standard. They reveal the inner soul 

of Rural India and it is extremely desirable that they 
should be known in other parts of the world as well.” 


We also wrote in September, 1934 : 


“Prof. Devendra Satyarthi has been very usefully 
occupied for some years in collecting the folk-songs of the 
different parts of India in the languages spoken there. 
His collection is already rich and I hope it will be richer 
as time passes. The work he has been doing is very 
important. Folk-songs enable us to understand the mind 
and heart of the people. From similarities in the folk- 
songs of different regions we percieve the unity in diversity 
in human nature and if the folk-songs of countries 
could be collected and compared it could be seen that 
there was one mind and heart underlying them common 

to all mankind. His collection should be of considerable 
use. to philologists, anthropologists and educational psycho- 
logists, in addition to being a source of pleasure to ordin- 
ary listeners and readers.”—Epritror, M. R.] 


I. 


As EARLY as the fourteenth century A.D., when 

“Ranthambor Fort passed into the hands of 
Alauddin, the two-lined type of folk-song, called 
Dooho or Dooha in Rajputana, became alive 
with the heroic sentiment. As the Rajput folk- 
lore puts it, the Maru Rag (war-music) got 
itself wedded to the heroic poetry that was 
born in the realm of the Doohas. 

The Rajput bard, the Chdran, kept the 
flame of freedom alive for centuries. Mother 
Hinglaj, his principal goddess, spoke to him 
in his dreams to sing of war.l His songs 
winded up the saga of Rajput chivalry. 
Rajputana’s most beautiful queen, Padmini, 
burned herself alive in the Jauhar before his 
very eyes. This was the opening scene of a 
glorious record. Mothers produced brave sons. 
Brides sent their husbands to the battle-field. 
The saffron robe, that every Rajput put on 
whenever there was a. battle to the knife, be- 
came a symbol of sacrtfice: In some cases even 
vomen,; in male attire, took hold of sword sand 
shield and fought bravely. Rana Pratap, the 
pride of Rajput saga, found himself helpless to 
form a united front; but he faced Akbar bravely. 


I. Vide my article, “The Charans of Rajputana, ” 
The Modern Review for December, 1938. 
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By DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


The whole history of the long warfare in 
Rajputana brought about an anonymous harvest 
of heroic Doohas. 

The Dooha in Rajputana attained four 
types: (1) The Dooha, (2) The Sortha or 


Sorthio Dooho, (3) The Bado Dooho, (4) The ae 
Tumveri Dooho. The second type, named after 


—Z. D. Barni 
Hands that braided the bride’s tresses 


The Rajput bride at her wedding toilet well remembered 
the words of an old song: “The shell awaits the 
fall of the heavenly dew: the bird Chakoee 
awaits the rising sun: the warrior awaits 
the renewal of the battle: and the 
damsel awaits a hero.” 


Sorath (Kathiawar)—the land of its source. 
always enjoyed much popularity. One Dooha, 
in its favour, has become almost proverbial : 
Sorathio dooho bhalo Bhali Marvan ri vat; 
Joban chhaee dhan bhali taran chhaee rat. 
The Sorthio Dooho is a good song, romance of Marvan 
is good; 
A youthful lassie is good, and good, too, the star-lit 
sky at night. 
The original words of this Dooha rp* not 
be as old as the fourteenth or fifteen? “tury, 


= 
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but the theme is old. The heroic poetry was 
as good as romance; the sword was perhaps as 
dear to a hero as his wife; he shone like a star, 
and it was perhaps like a shooting star that he 
fell in the battle-field fighting to a finish most 
bravely; the fiery Maru Rag swept the Rajputs 
off their feet. The people at large shared the 
composition of the heroic Doohas ;2 their living 
warm flesh, worthy of folk-songs, gave a vital 
force to them. Individual composers did not 
claim authorship. 

The task of gathering songs and poems 
from the lips of the bards and the people is not 
always easy; it requires great persistence. It 
is interesting to note that Tod’s monumental 
work, Annals of Rajasthan, which celebrated 
the old heroic glory of the Rajputs, went a long 
way to inspire the scholars to take to the study 
of Rajput poetry. 


template without emotion.” 


_ These words of Tod’s give an insight into 
the heroic poems of Rajputana. In 1908 Sir 
George Grierson wrote in his Linguistic Survey 
of India : 

“Numbers of poems in old Marwari, or Dingal, as it 
is called when used for poetical purposes, are in existence 
but have not yet been studied....I allude to the corpus of 
bardic histories described in Tod’s Rajasthan . . . a virgin 
mine of history and of language.” 


Sir Asutosh Mukherjee claimed three-fold 
value for Rajput poems when he observed in 
his speech before the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
on February 3, 1915: 


“The bardic and historical survey of Rajputana is a 
work which has a two-fold importance, historical and 
literary; it has also a political importance, which cannot 
be altogether ignored . . The double importance of 
the survey is shown by its object, which is to save from 
ablivion and save from probable destruction an entire 
literature of an almost exclusively historical character, 
and, at the same time, in the particular case of bardic 
poems, of the highest literary value . . . It has always 
been impossible to know how vast it is, but the little 
portion of it, that has come to the knowledge of a few 
investigators, is sufficient to enable one to guess how 
extensive the mine must be . . . It seems to have arisen 
under the aegis of the Rajput political power, not long 
before the first Muhammadan invasions, and to have 
flourished under the enlightened patriotism of the Rajputs. 

May be, their action was inspired by a desire to 
gratify national vanity, as the subject of this literature 
was principally furnished by their own military exploits; 
Gut to show that they were not devoid of a literary taste, 
€X«4ples can be quoted of warrior kings who were good 





my article, “The Charans of Rajputana, ‘s 
Review for December, 1938, 
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judges of poetry, as also excellent composers . . . It fs 
superfluous to ‘add that the fact’ that this literature is 
confined to a description of the life and history of the 
Raiputs, does not diminish its importance of impair its 
universal character, as during the times in “question the 
Rajputs were the principal ruling race and the only 
makers of history.” 

Lately three scholars of Rajputana, Thakur 
Ram Singh, Sri Suryakaran Pareek and Sri 
Narotamdas Swami, have joined hands to 
collect all types of folk-songs and bardic poems 
from various parts of Rajputana; Sri Narotam- 
das Swami’s Rajasthan ra Dooha, published in 
1935, gives a well-balanced selection of heroic 
Doohas along with others. Two more scholars, 
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Rabindranath Tagore and Devendra Satyarthi 


Sri Raghunath Prasad Singhania and Sri 
Bhagvatiprasad Bisen, have been doing con- 
siderable research-work in this direction.3 Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore’s speech before the 
Rajasthan Research Society, in 1937, seems tc 
have inspired the scholars engaged in heroic 
poems of old Rajputana. 

I took to the study of these songs in 1928. 
It required great devotion and persistence to 
be quite at home with their spirit; linguistic 
difficulty attended my work for months together. 
The songs were stirring and brought to me 
echoes from old Rajputana. I saw the people 
and looked into their eyes to know if they 
shared the same heroic glory that breathed in 
the words of the songs. But I could not stick 
to Rajputana for a long time; the gypsy-spirit 
took me from place to place in India; at 
different times, however, I have been sharing the 
company of the Rajput poems which every time 
fascinated me. In 1937 I had been to Udaipur 
and Chittor to renew my reminiscences of the 
land of these songs. 

Along with the Doohas I have included 
some longer songs, known as Savjhor, Sanor 


3. Ibid, 


r 


and Supankhro after their metres. I have not 
been able to give specimens of poems called 
Kabitta. :: 

I feel quite responsible for the final versions 
of the songs. The original emotion, mood and 


‘matter have been faithfully dealt with. The 


person and number have been kept as in the 

texts; the mode of speech, direct or indirect, 

has been preserved. The original form could 

not be kept. Every line of a Dooha is divided 

into two lines in the translation in most cases. 
I have given the songs in five parts under 

separate headings : 

Rajput Woman 

Kings, Warriors and Charans 

Warfare 


Mythological songs of heroism 
Fall of the Spirit 


ae 


All the songs are not of equal worth as 
poetry. In some of them the whole psychology 
of kings and warriors, who had to fight for the 
is miraculously 


honour of their motherland, 
revealed. Joined together, 
they offer a feast; they have 
much to tell us, much that 
we may not. find elsewhere. 
Again and again sword and 
shield come in: the warrior’s 
horse has been celebrated 
with love and care: the war- 
drum is inevitable: the 
warrior wears a saffron-robe: 
the Charan, as a proverb 
has it, is born with a war- 
slogan on his lips: the flag 
floats in the wind as a 
symbol of undying. courage : 
the warrior twists the ends 
of his moustache with a 
gusto: at the news of her 
husband’s heroic death in 
the battle-field, the Rajput 
woman hurries up for the 
sacred rite of Satz; she must 
burn herself in the lap of 
Agni, the Fire God, who 
would take her soul to heaven where the 
deceased warrior has gone: the Apsras, heaven’s 
dancing nymphs, try to win the warrior’s 
heart before the arrival of his wife, the Sat. 
One marks with interest the sincerity of senti- 
ment. The mythological pieces are noteworthy. 
The sun stops for some time to behold the 
Rajput warrior fighting most heroically to a 
finish. The deceased hero turns into a god. 
The picture of the deceased hero, going heaven- 
ward, is an inspiration. 
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Many of the songs were originally dialo- — 


gues. The tiny, little odes assure their 


genuineness. 


it is a pity that it has fallen into oblivion. The 
cowardly warrior 


him; as he comes homeward showing his back 
to the enemy, his wife shuts the door and does 
not want him to come in; her satire often moves 
him to go back to the battle-field. The strong- 
hold of satirical poetry has a long history. 
There is a constant mention of the heroes being: 
celebrated with Arati, the rite of waving a 
lighted ghi-fed lamp round his face as in the 
case of the image of a god in a temple; he is 
presented with pearls at the time of the Arati. 
The hero, in some songs, is likened to a peasant — 
who sows pearls of glory and reaps a good — 
harvest. The enemies in the battle-field re- 
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A wedding procession ~ 


The Rajput bride of olden days was glad to have wedded a hero 
who will’ fight to a finish for his country 


To bewail the hero’s death was — 
not an usual practice, Rana Pratap’s monody at — 
the death of his horse, called Chetak, is believed | 
to have echoed for more than one hundred years, — 


is a great shame for the 
country; there are almost endless satires upon — 
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present clods in a tilled field; the hero, like a — 
wise peasant, breaks them before he can sow _ 


his seeds. 


The Doohas and other longer songs are 3 


fragmentary as compared with Chand Bardai’s 
epic, Prithviraj Raso, of which the oldest 
manuscripté is as old as 1647, Maharaj Prithvi- 


raj’s Krishna Rukmani ri Velj (1637) 5 and — 


4. Now with ‘the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Kashi. 
5. Maharaj Prithviraj, 
Pratap at Akbar’s court. 


a contemporary of Rana 
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some other long poems of heroic and religious 
character, but it does not impair their import- 
ance. The fragmentary songs, surviving mostly 
as folklore, supply material for a_ greater 
national epic of Rajput heroism. There are 
references, however, to the feuds between some 
of the Rajput tribes themselves which went a 
long way to weaken the united nationalism of 
Rajputana. Save this the whole picture, as 
revealed by the fragmentary war-songs, is 
worthy of a great patriotic literature. 


Raseput WoMAN 


Though kept in seclusion, the Rajput 
woman, the Rajputani as she was called, with 
a warm spirit of nationalism, was distinguished 
by a valorous character all her own. Her 





—Z. D. Barni 
Eyes that scanned 


Mothers produced brave sons. Brides sent their 
husbands to the battle-field. The saffron robe 
of a warrior was a symbol of sacrifice 


husband was her god; she looked upon him 
with the eyes of a devotee. Like that of her 
man, hers was a noble personality; in moments 
of crisis she knew how to burn herself alive to 
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save her chastity, her husband’s honour, before 
the enemy could lay his hands on her. With 
her own way of looking at things, she had 
always a sacred wish to give birth té a son who 
might maintain and transmit the tradition of 


Rajput heroism in his person; and whenevere 


she got a daughter she wanted her to be a true 
Rajputani in her turn. It was only in case of 
some families of rank that there existed a 
custom of killing a girl baby by opium; a very 
sad and wicked thing indeed that the father 
did to avoid humility before the family in 
which he might have to marry her. All Rajputs 
did not indulge in this custom. ‘Tod perhaps 
did not scan it when he introduced it in the 
description of Rajput women at large : 


“To the fair of other lands the fate of the Rajputani 
must appear one of appalling hardship. In each stage of 
life death is ready to claim her: by the poppy at its 
dawn, by the flames in riper years : while the safety of the 
interval depending on the uncertainty of war, at no period 
is her life worth a twelve months’ purchiase.” ° 

Rajput heroism, as also its poetry, would 
have been infinitely less rich had the Rajput 
woman had no_ heroic personality. Every 
Rajputani was expected to give birth to a brave 
son, or at least one who is charitable towards 
the poor. The Charan addressed her : 

Bring forth a hero, O Mother, 
Or one who shares his wealth with all; 
If not, why loose in vain your grace ? 
Prefer to have no child at all. 

It was an old demand; old as Aryan 
culture. The Charan sang it anew; he remem- 
bered the ancient dictum, janani janmabhuwmi- 
scha swargadapi gariyasi (one’s mother and 
motherland stand superior to heaven); his 
songs preached it again and again. The words 
of the old saying, veerabhogya vasundhara 
(the world rightfully owned by heroes), lived 
a long life in his patriotism. 

The Rajput woman, in her turn, played the 
role of a hero’s mother. She sang songs of 
patriotism even to a child in the cradle. The 
Charan marks it with interest : 


“Leave not your land in foreign hands, 
O fight like a hero on the battle-field.” 


Thus sings a mother as she rocks her child 
enjoining him to live and die with honour. 

No true Rajput mother wants many sons. 
She prefers a single brave son. We can hear 
her Singing : 

Gandhari gave birth to one hundred sons, 
But Kunti had only five. 


Kunti’s sons defeated Gandhari’s sons, 
Of what advantage, then, are many sons ? 


6. Annals of Rajasthan, vol. 2, p. 747, Crooke. 
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RAJPUT SONGS OF WAR 


One widely diffused theme is that, as a 
varrior awaits the day when he would show the 
eats of his swordsmanship, a Rajput girl 
waits the ‘day when she would marry a hero: 


The shell awaits the fall of the heavely dew, 
The bird Chakoee awaits the rising sun; 

The warrior awaits the renewal of “the battle, 
And the damsel awaits a hero. 

The people believe that the drops of dew 
rom heaven deposited in oyster shells form 
hemselves into pearls. The heart of a brave 
erson is likened to a shell in which heroism 
s formed like a pearl. As the Chakoee is 
ttracted to the rising sun, the Rajput girl is 
rawn to a hero, that shines like the sun. 

A bride tells of her experience etter the 
narrlage-ceremoney : 

O while I was being wedded to him I marked 

His armour that he put on under the wedding-attire. 


I at once went on to think with interest 
That he is not destined to live long. | 


The bride is right in her ind, of thought. 
yne who can not give up his attraction for 
he armour even at the wedding is sure to fight 
o a finish in some forthcoming battle; the 
ajput bride, unlike her sisters in other parts 
f India, is apparently glad to have wedded a 
ero who will soon end his life for the cause 
f the motherland; of what avail to her can be 
coward who lives a long life of shame ? 

The sword is given a personality. It feels 
shamed when it finds itself in the hand of a 
‘coward. Its greatest desire is just to kiss a 
ero’s hand. The wife of a hero, while rousing 
1im to go to the war, knows it. 

These are your companions, my hero,— 

A stout heart, a sharp sword, and a strong hand. 


Which will you hold superior, tell me, 
When you go to the field of battle ? 


A duet brings forward the neem tree in 
ontrast with the mango tree : 


“© you uprooted the mango tree ! 
And you planted a neem instead, 


the difference, 

of both and see.” ; 

now stands in my yard, sister, 
now and then: 


If you fail to mark 
Just taste the fruits 
“Yes, the bitter neem 
Bashfully I water it 
My husband is an illustrious warrior; 
leaves boiled in water 
I'll wash his wounds and he’ll be soon healed every 
time.” 
The warrior féeds his horse on ghee; his 
vife jokes. Two Doohas make a good duet: 
1. “O forbid me not to feed my horse on ghee; 
My horse will help me when I run after the 
enemy.” 
2. “Who feeds the deer on ghee? O they live on 


grass, 
Faster than your horse they run, dear hero.” 


with neem 
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The hero’s wife strikes a note that is entire- 
ly her own. The barber’s wife comes to dye 
her feet with henna, and she addresses her in 
an indigenous strain : 

Dye not my feet, pray dye not, barber’s wife, 

Tomorrow begins the battle, I hear, 


And if my hero-husband gives his life fighting, 
Remember to come and dye my feet with the deep red. 


Then she rouses her husband to hurry up : 


Thy horse neighs at the door, my love, 

Brave warriors have come, and they call upon thee; 

Here is a hero’s bracelet, wear it and go, 

Lo! a call hath come from the war-drum. 

A necessary part of the Rajput war atmos- 
phere, the drum itself is addressed in a number 
of Doohas. Here is one: 

With your throbbing sound, go on, O Drum, 

O make me a good wife of my husband; 

Bring me honour in public, 

Preserve the respect I get from the women of the 

neighbourhood. 

The suggestion is that if the war-rhythm 
on the drum is kept alive the warrior will fight 
recklessly, and it will maintain the honour of 
his wife. 


A woman of Rathor clan speaks signifi- 
cantly : 

Rathor women are conspicuous, 

Children born of them are never of commonplace 

stock; 

Their hicbande: never run back from a battle, 

And they never produce sons who run_ back. 

The origin of such songs remains unknown 
nor it can be said with certainty that they 
were first sung by women. 

One woman wishes to fight side by side 
with her husband : 

If you advise me so, my lord, 

I may accompany you to the field of battle; 

So that the enemy may mark 

My feats of fighting with the sword. 

She further sings in an indigenous strain 
that has become proverbial : 

My lord, I ask you to take care of your father’s 

honour, as also of mv father’s, 

Life is but a shadow, it goes and comes; 

Running back cowardly, mind you, 

You'll get a pillow alright, not my arm instead. 

Songs are many in this series. All are 
vital; rich in images, they bring to us home- 
scenes of old Rajputana. Woman speaks again 
and again: 

Don’t you run back, my love, 

It would be a shame for me, if you do so; 


Women of the neighbourhood, my friends, 
Clapping tho‘r hands, would turn their faces from me. 


or 


Don’t you look ever backward, 
Don’t you ever step backward, my love; 
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No matter if you are cut to pieces, 
But don’t you return defeated. 


Or: 
No charm at all in wifehood, 
If the husband is a coward; 


Even widowhood is graceful, 
A hero’s death if he dies. 


Of course, widowhood in case of a Rajput 
woman was only for some hours, for she be- 
lieved in meeting her husband soon after the 
rite of Sati. In some songs we see her hurrying 





Every Rajput warrior loved his horse 


up for the rite of Sati as she hears the war-drum, 
thinking that her husband must fight to a 
finish; here is a significant specimen : 
O sister, my husband had come with a drum playing 
To marry me at my father’s house; 


Since the war-drum is being beaten now, 
IT am going to pay him in the same way. 


The idea is that soon the husband will die 
and through the rite of Sati she will marry 
him in heaven. 


Ors 


O wayfarer, pray take a message of mine 

Direct to my father’s village; 

Tell him that at my birth he didn’t beat the metal 
plate, 

And now a drum at full beat they play on for me. 


A big metal plate (thal), used as a utensil, 
is played upon at the birth of a male child as 
a mark of joy. She refers to it. She draws a 
contrast between the occasion of her birth and 
the inevitable performance of Sati. 

Amal (lit. intoxicant), which generally 
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stands for opium rather than wine, is intro- 
duced in some songs. Here is one: 
The opium jumps up from big cups, .. 
The saffron colour jumps up from above the elephant’s 
saddle; 
O my love, while going to that home—the field of 
battle, . 
One shouldn’t think that his head is with him. 


| When she says that the opium jumps, the 
Rajput woman illustrates the warrior’s fond- 
ness for it; it aids his fighting capacity, she 
knows. 

She addresses her husband’s elder brother’s 
wife as Bhabhi and assures her of her husband’s 
bravery : 

O Bhabhi, do not think that your Devar, your 

husband’s younger brother, fights single-handed, 

And do not worry about his success in the battle; 

O he is a lion and I am sure of his courage, 

O he is a destroyer of many an army. 

Here is an elastic sort of a soul that be- 
comes enthusiastic during the war. Punningly 
some one tells her : 

O listen to me, you warrior’s wife, my sister, 

Many » neople have surrounded your husband; 

His head is amidst the money-lenders, his face the 


pivot of beggars, 
And all around him are numerous enemies. 


The warrior’s wife proudly replies : 


With money he'll please the money-lenders, 
charity he’ll satisfy the beggars, 

With the feats of flame-like swords he’ll finish the. 
enemies; 

Rest ‘assured, he'll pay the due to all, 

Only if he could find time to stand in the battle. 


with 


The calculation of a newly-married bride 
may make her sad : 

O sister. we live amidst the enemies, 

Swords always strike up and down on one another; 

Tell me for how many days 

The marital bliss would be my guest ? 

Again she says : 

All day long I find my husband engaged in the battle, 

Every night he cries due to his painful wounds; 

Not for a single night have I enjoyed sound sleep, 

Since I came to this house, dear sister. 

Brimming over with heroic glory, the 
woman of the neighbourhood puts courage into 
the heart of the sad bride; comparing a battle 
with cultivation on the lines of an age-old 
Rajput proverb. Ran kheti Rajput ri (A battle, 
a Rajput’s cultivation), ske breaks forth : 

O-you mad one, why this fear in a trifling strain ? 

Don’t you trv to lose the profit of “ cultivation”; 

Wherever the owners of a land live 

Fight they must for it. 

Some of the details are very vigorous. We 
find ‘Rajput women facing a sudden attack of 
the enemy in the absence of their men : 
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All the men of the. igus: are out on a “feast, 
Suddenly comes the enemy on the womenfolk; 


Daughters of a lioness-like Rajput mother, lionesses _ 


in their turn, - ee : 
Bravely took hold of swords.- : weg - 


a the soldiers of the enemy are: . symbolized. 


as- guests : 


O my husband’s elder brother’s wife, ‘ would stand . 


here, 
Pll stand guard over the door; 
With your rifle ‘you''go on the roof, 
To serve the guests-in terms of hospitality. 


Hospitality here obviously stands for a 
face to face fight; an indigenous symbol indeed. 

Another song takes us further : 

O my husband’s elder brother’s wife, 

What for did you practise riding the horse ? 

From a distance we hear the enemy's drum, 


Take hold of the horse’s rein, ride it and face the 
enemy. 


Some of the bans distinctly bring to us 


the illustrious personality of a brave woman. 


Here js one: 


~ Run away, my love, the enemy tie come,’ 
She broke forth holding strongly her ee 
Her husband’s clothes she put on, ° 

She opened the door, fought and won. 


In some songs: the husband is depicted as 
a lazy lion: 
“Lo! the war-drum is going’ on near the frontier, 


Now get up, my love, the: Fort’s. gate has been 


opened.” 
The lazy lion heard it all right 
And again went to sleep turning on, his side. 
She is ashamed of -a coward husband, as 
also of such a son: | 
O sister, I dan endure pains one and all, 


But two things simply burn me; 
The son that shames. my milk,, 


- And the husband who fails to recognise the honour. 


of my bangles. 


In one song a warrior’s wile, ailing her- 
self a lioness, praises her young one: 


‘Mistakenly the simple Rajput thinks 

That his eight years old child (cannot fight) ; 

He. should rest assured that the lioness-like women 
in this line 

Ever give birth. to sons who -bring death to . the 
-enemy. 


There is ‘a song about the feat of a Rajput 
boy :. 
Every day he Taskeus so simple, 
All innocent like that of a poor man’s son; , 
But when his aunt saw him cutting an. elephant’s 
head in the battle, 
She. recognized her husband’s sider brother’s son as 
a little hero. 
_ The Charan ‘praises the lioness-like Rajput 
women ; 
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| gy a 
I dedionte myself to the queens 


_ On the days when ‘the big metal Sines ‘are played 
upon (as a mark of joy at the birth of new sons). 
They give birth to the owners of this land, 


_.~ Who like lions never feel afraid of mighty chains. 


Ore . . 

I dedicate myself to the queens 

Who imprint their heroic ideas on their children’s 
minds while they are yet in their wombs; 

Just after the birth while they were going to cut his 

navel cord, 

The Rajput queen’s child stretched his hand quickly 
towards the little sword. 


Some of these songs of sword and shield 
have a little romantic side,-too. It is inevitable 
with the woman. She aa how , to - erack 
jokes. | ; 


O you used to say that my breasts’ are very stiff 
And that they struck against your person coarsely ; 
But how is it that blows. of swords in the- battle 
You take for. a soft touch of. flowers ? 


A married ‘daughter tells her mother : 


“Mother, your son-in-law looks rather miad' in -youth; 
He would fall heriocally in the field of battle - 
Before my -breasts are slackened by age, 

For he won’t like. to live so long as to find, me-old. 


Or when she talks to sister’: 


In the days of peace and joy 
' He caresses me with his limbs all delicate; 
But at the call of war- songs, his person is entirely 
' stiffened, 
While rashing to the battle-field he forgets even to 
_ wear his armour. 


_ Or when: she addresses her husband himself: 


Mad warriors have all come, 

Do not put your sweet arms round my neck; 

~The lJancers cover the sky with their lances, 

- Everywhere on the land are seen armoured soldiers. 


Or when she addresses a Kalali, the wine- 
seller’s wife : 


‘O Kalali, why did you play a trick? 

You thought that my husband, intoxicated with the 
wine of flowers, 

Would plunge deep in romance, 

But = it- has rather added to his courage for the 
battle. 


Some of these songs are istosting for the . 


pictures of the wounded and sick. A warrior 


is slightly wounded. His mother and wife are 
serving water to all the wounded ones; they 
decline to show favouritism : 

“Cive me water soon,” he says, 

But how can I give him first ? 

Water is with my mother-in-law 

And she serves all the wounded ones according to 

their wounds. 


The wounded hero lies on the sick-bed. 
Suddenly a national minstrel comes and begins - 
to sing a war-song. The hero’s wife then 
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appears on the scene to keep the whole situa- 
tion in her control: 
Wounded by swords, here lies my brave husband, 
Innumerable stitches are seen on his limbs; 


Stop, O Minstrel, thy song of chivalry, 
Lest he runs to ‘the battle with his fresh wounds. 


Some songs are satires on the cowards. 
The whole Rajput nation mocks at a warrior 
who shows his back to the enemy. The woman 
denounces her cowardly husband quite openly; 
she wants him to go back and do great, deeds. 
We also find the goldsmith’s wife, the perfum- 
er’s wife and the dyer’s wife finding fault with 
the cowardly warrior: they have their own 
satires. The satiric war-songs are important. 

The cowardly warrior’s mother addresses 
him in a tone worthy of a woman of a brave 
race : 

O my son, I brought you up amidst troubles, 

Feeding you on the milk of breast; 

I did not know then, my darling, 


That putting my milk to shame you'll cowardly 
return from the battle. 


The coward does not speak. The mother 
further addresses him: 


Q you innocent one, what fear made you run Wack ? 

© tell me if you forget the way to the hattle-field; 

My daughter-in-law, your bride, would behold you, 

And she would bow down her head out of your 
shame! 


Then his wife comes forward and addres- 
ses him: 


QO my husband, it is rather well and good that you 
ran back, 

Now be prepared to wear my clothes at once; 

These ‘beautiful bangles of mine feel ashamed of you, 

I may only see you in my next birth. 


She was preparing for the performance of 
Sati taking for granted that her husband would 
give his life in the battle : 


Now tell the drummers to close and go home, 

The coconut, required for the rite of Sati, may be 
kept somewhere; 

My husband has come home cowardly from the field 
of battle, 

You all now salute him bowing down at his blessed 
feet. 


Or: 


All these ornaments of mine, and my beautiful 
apparel 
Hasten to wear, O warrior of battles, my love; 

I would put on the black -little blanket on my 
shoulders ‘and would: pass my days in penance, 
And you'll save the money you used to spend on 

my bangles. 
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Then comes the goldsmith’s wife. 


The Sonari, the goldsmith’s wife, feels sad and says: 
“O Thakur, you have lost your family glory, 
- © you the destroyer of my husband’s Wages for the 
new ornaments, 
Death may take you away from the face of our land.” _ 
The suggestion is that, if he had died 
heroically, his wife would have ordered new 
ornaments to adorn herself most beautifully 
at the time of Satz rite, and the goldsmith would 
have earned wages. 
The dyer’s wife, too, steps forward. 
Thus saddens the dyer’s wife, the Rangrezni, 
“Q Ratput, why you proved yourself so false ? 
I had a strong hope to dye new clothes for your 
wife’s Sait rite, 
Alas you have tumbled down my dream.” 
The perfumer’s wife has her own part to 
play. 
The Carga, 
pity! - 
This cowardly home-coming of yours spoiled my hope; 
Your wife had ordered for fresh perfume, delicately 
a wished to scent her apparel at the rite of 
att, 
Q now, who would buy such a costly perfume of 
ours? 7 
The hero’s wife sings songs which have their 
place and use in the presentation of the hero’s 
character against the background supplied by 
her own personality. She compares him to an 
innocent woman’s pitcher that falls down from 
her head, and she again likens her to a Sati’s | 
coconut that is burnt along with her: 


“What a- 


the perfumer’s wife, cries, 


My warrior husband is an innocent woman’s pitcher, 
(like that pitcher he falls heroically in the field), 

Like a Sati’s coconut he shares the conflict; 

Single-handed has he gone to face his enemy, 

O how should I hope for his safe return ? 


Or she may see him face to face in the 
light of her own valorous thoughts. She may 
like to go to the battle herself wishing to die 
before her warrior husband: 

Keeping me behind you, my love, yourself leading 

You had brought me to this house as a bride; 


O if you really love me as you love your life, 
Let me lead you to the front. 


Or she may proudly have a vision of her 
husband in the battle: 


My husband stands on the field with his one foot ijn 
the saddle’s stirrup, 

Enemy’s soldiers have all surrounded him; 

Even at such a critical moment, he turns not 

His attention from twirling his moustache ! 


(To be concluded) 


. OUTLINES OF THE NEW EUROPE 
By Mazon D, GRAHAM POLE 


"Now when ‘the sudden sitioke of the crisis ‘s 
«dispersing we can begin to discern the outlines 
‘of the new Europe. And it becomes ever 
-clearer as we do so that at Munich not Czecho- 
Slovakia only but the whole of Eastern Europe 
fell into Germany’s grasp. Mr. Chamberlain 
indeed was looking at the sprat instead of at 
‘the whale when he suggested, in his broadcast 
-speech, how fantastic it was that we should be 
‘brought to the verge of war over a dispute in a 
‘little country most of us knew nothing about. 
“That dispute over the Sudeten Germans was to 
“German imperialism what the divorce of 
‘Catherine of Aragon was to the Reformation in 
‘England. It was “the hinge on which the door 
was to swing wide open.” 

All this will soon be ancient history. But 


tbefore we close the Czech chapter it would be’ 


-well to reflect upon two things. The first is 
this: Germany advanced her claims to the 
Sudetenland 
determination. But, as was pointed out the 
-other day in a speech by a distinguished German 
exile, Germany’s conception of self-determina- 
tion is, in fact, the very negation of self- 
determination. Self-determination, if it means 
-anything, means the right of the individual to 
‘pronounce on his own alignment. 
“not mean this to the German. ‘To the Germans, 
-to the present Nazi rulers, it is not an individual- 
‘ist but a collectivist concept. 


-can expect, in Goebbels’ expressive phrase, to 
“be “placed in a concentration camp, until he 
~turns black.” 

The second point to remember is not 
“ideological. 
‘played by -England in the crisis. We were 
brought to the edge of war because Mr. 
“Chamberlain could not accept the terms which 
Herr Hitler advanced at Godesberg. He could 
“not recommend them to Czecho-Slovakia and so 
deadlock ‘ensued until the eleventh hour-—when 
‘his appeal to Signor Mussolini to mediate, and 
the Munich Conference which followed it, 
-seemed to offer a way out. But the final result 
of Munich, of the labours of the complaisant 
“Berlin International Committee, is worse than 
‘Godesberg. 
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in the sacred name of self-— 


But it does © 


Tt means that - 
-every German must want to belong to the- 
+German Reich. And any German who does not 


It is concerned with the part _ 


All the vultures, Germany, Poland and 
Hungary, have picked at Czecho-Slovakia. 
Poland and Hungary have not got quite all they 
wanted. They wanted a.common frontier: in 
Ruthenia so as to make a barrier there against 
German expansion in the east. But Germany 
Is not going to allow that. Ruthenia’ is her 
gateway to Roumania and oil! So in this 
respect Germany champions Czecho-Slovakia. 
And as we have agreed to guarantee the new 
Czecho-Slovak frontiers (though we would do 
nothing to save the old which buttressed 
Europe) we may find ourselves in the ironical 
position of backing up Germany in her predatory 
game. We could be asked to resist this attempt 
of Poland and Hungary to join at Ruthenia. 
We-could be asked to keep the road clear for 
Germany to get at Roumanian oil ! 

Germany’s new frontier. with Czecho- 
Slovakia, it is now plain to see, is drawn in the 
interests solely of strategy. It is nothing allied 
to self-determination and whole Czech villages 
have been sacrificed to strategy. One last 
crime against the spirit of self-determination 
has been committed : any poor “ persons of non- 
German race who remain Czech citizens shall 
leave the territory of the Reich within three 
months of receiving notice to do so.” That the 
Czecho-Slovak Government ‘‘ may exercise a 
similar right in the case of persons of German 
race” does not even things up. — 
But the truth is of course that none of 
Germany’s eastern neighbours ‘have now got a 


frontier, none until she gets to Russia. Germany 


commands both sides: of the Danube and she 
is about to make a canal between the Oder and 
the Danube. She is building a great chain of 
roads connecting Berlin, Prague and Vienna. 
From Prague a road will run right through to 
Roumania. And along this road, we are told, 
Roumanian oil will be sent by car instead of 
being loaded by British ships in the Black sea 
ports—-and Germany will “be very near to the 
great mineral treasures of Roumania.” 

No wonder the King of Roumania has been 
paying an anxious visit to this country. His 
situation, in fact, suggests the present dilemma 
of Europe: He is placed between Russia and 
Germany. Are there any Great’ Powers in 
Europe now except Russia and Germany ? ) 
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People in England have been so thankful 
to have escaped war, had so little heart for war 


knowing that the last war settled nothing, that . 


they have been blinded to the consequences of 
Munich. Only gradually are we beginning to 
realise what has happened. Only gradually is 
it becoming apparent that, though we escaped 
war, we yielded to Germany all that she could 
have hoped to gain in a victorious war. 

But if all this escaped us, it has not escaped 
the notice of other countries. They see that we 


have, as Mr. Winston Churchill said in his: 


broadcast to. America, sustained. an immense 
disaster. When Britain abandoned Czecho- 
Slovakia to her fate, when she fell into the 
ditch she had dug for herself by a succession 
of pilgrimages to Germany instead of to Geneva, 
not Czecho-Slovakia only but something’ else 
went out of society. And today no nation feels 
safe. It is instructive, for instance, to ponder 
the words of Mr. Hambro, the President of the 
Norwegian Parliament. “ We now know what 
to expect. My country is so small that England 
won't even go to the expense of an aeroplane 
to Berlin to save us.” 

At Godesberg Herr Hitler threatened Mr. 
Chamberlain -with war. When Munich was 
proposed he sensed that the psychological 
moment for making war had passed. Accor- 
dingly since Munich he has taken all he wanted. 
(And far from showing any gratitude to 
England for saving him from war, he has 
lectured England and hectored England when- 
ever he disapproved of anything there— 
whenever a by-election in England went against 
the Government, or whenever a British Minister 
protested, against the pogroms in Germany.) 

All the same perhaps Munich was not a 
total defeat. The 
doubtedly should never have got itself into such 
a pass. But Mr. Chamberlain could not: in 
a moment recover a situation which had 
deteriorated down the years. And there were 
some indirect fruits to be garnered. For one 
thing he discovered, and Herr Hitler discovered, 


that there was a great longing for peace amongst: 


many of the German people. Indeed many 
people see, in the present persecution of some 
Confessional church ministers for daring to say 
prayers for peace during the crisis, the Nazis’ 
rage at their inability to-possess the whole of 
these people’s souls. The same kind of losing 
psychology seems to be apparent in the recent 
pogroms. The Nazis seem determined that the 
people shall hate. But they have only 
damaged their prestige still further. They can 
_ brag till their proud hearts burst, but perhaps 
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the writing began to appear on the wall when 
the Germans discovered that Herr Hitler was 
ready to plunge them into war at Godesberg. 

One thing that the Nazi pogroms’ have done 
to the detriment of Germany is to postpone 
indefinitely the return of any of their former 
Colonies. Another is to antagonise the United 
States and draw from President Roosevelt a 
rebuke which will go down to history. These 
are formidable consequences and there is no 
escape from them. 

The United States and England, in fact, 
have been drawn together by their revulsion to 
events in Germany. For months and months 
the Anglo-American Trade Treaty had been 
under discussion, but only in the past fortnight 
has it been brought to a happy conclusion. 
Next year, when they had arranged to visit 
Canada, the King and Queen will visit also the 
President of the United States. German busi- 
ness interests, we can feel certain, are not 
indifferent to the state of affairs revealed in the 
House of Commons the other day by Mr. Oliver 
Stanley, the President of the Board of Trade. 
in reply to a question on the Anglo-American 
agreement. “I understand,” he said, “ that the 
concessions accorded by the United States tc 
this country will be extended equally to all 
foreign countries except Germany.” 

Germany plans to have the whole of the 
east of Europe in fee. If she succeeds, u 


is a tragic. look-out for the Jews. Poland 
Hungary, Roumania already discriminate 
against the Jews to some extent. Only Jugo- 


Slavia and Bulgaria are exempt. And how long 
can that last ? Obviously some bold plan fo 
a large scale settlement of Jews will have to be 
devised. A piecemeal solution of the problem 
which many charitable organizations are now 
attempting—providing immigrants with the 


minimum capital required by some Dominions 


before they will admit them and so on—can 
only touch a very few of the victims. We 
cannot leave the great mass of them to die in 
the streets in Germany, or to camp out on the 
no-man’s land between frontiers, as, incredible 
though it seems in the twentieth century, is 
already happening. It is to be hoped that the 
remaining democracies, which have escaped war 
at the expense of these peoples in Central .and 
Eastern Europe, will not shrink from taxing 
themselves to set up these peoples. (The Nazis 
might be jubilant, but again the reflective 
German might see what the Nazis missed.) 
The Nazis make such a clamour that it i 
easy to adopt their view of themselves and thei 
country and to think of them as on top of the 
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world. But to what extent is this only facade ? 
Herr Hitler has just been initiating a new drive 
for the Winter Relief Fund. It was announced 
that “more than nine million Germans had 
“profited ’ by the Fund during 1937. In other 
ewords, as is pointed out in the current number 
“of Headway, “In Germany, although unemploy- 
‘ment hardly exists and there is in fact a serious 
-shortage of labour, the standard of living is so 
low that at least every tenth German must be 
.assisted from public funds. ” 


This low standard of living in 1 Germany 
-is likely to persist for some while yet. The 
‘most serious set-back was revealed in trade 
‘figures just published and covering the first 
“nine months of the year. Germany with Austria 
-exported less in the first nine months of 1938 
“than ‘Germany without Austria exported in the 


same period of 1937. Worse still, a favourable. 


‘trade balance of 296 million marks in the first 
‘nine months of 1937 is changed into an 
‘unfavourable trade balance of 310 million marks 
for the same period .of 19388. (Some people 
‘believe, it might be added, that the real reason 
for the imposition of a fine of £83,000,000 on 
“the German Jews, following the murder of von 
“Rath in Paris, is that Nazi finance is at its last 
:pasp. The murder served the excuse for a 
capital levy. And they also believe that the 
‘reason why the Nazis will not allow the Jews 
, to leave until this fine is paid is that they hope 
“that sympathisers overseas will help to pay 
it—-thereby furnishing Germany with some of 
‘the foreign currency which she so urgently 
requires.) 


In the fact that there is no unemployment 
in Germany, although wages, are so low that 
rmany workers have to go on relief, lies one 
whole difference between a totalitarian State 
rand a State such as France or England. It 
‘poses the problem to France and England : how 
-can we compete with a country where every- 
thing is organized for the sake of increasing 
‘production, whereas in our own economy 
everything is organized on the one hand for 
increasing profits, and on the other (by the 
‘trade boards, trade unions, etc.) for raising’ the 
-gtandard of living ? 

This problem faces France urgently at the 
‘present moment. Indeed so acute is the 
situation there that it is believed in some 
-quarters that revolution—either from the Right 


-or from the Left—may ensue. To save French . 


‘economy, to increase production, M. Daladier 
is bent on introducing drastic measures. Hours 
rare to be lengthened, salaries and pensions 
reduced, taxation increased and Imposed in such 


a way as to take in those on the lowest income 
levels. But, in the interests of stimulating 
trade, big business is being let off more lightly. 

No wonder the workers are incensed. But 
at the moment of writing M. Daladier is calling 
up police and troops and so on and conciliation 
is not in the air. So confused, too, are the issues 
that no one knows what to hope may be the 
solution. But there seems to be a pretty general 
idea that, although M. Daladier 1s anything but 
conciliatory, for the workers to oppose him now, 
at this juncture in European affairs, may most 
likely result in a regime in France which is a 
very good imitation of a dictatorship. 

The workers, it is worth pointing out, are 
not the only ones in France who reject the idea 


that they must be forced into competition with 


Germany. A most interesting, most eloquent, 
article appeared recently in a French journal 
called the Nouveaux Cahiers. Said the writer : 


“We must decide whether we want to be mighty 


or happy . . . decide between arming beyond . 
our strength and living. If we decide to be 
mighty we shall have forthwith to go on a war 
footing. We shall have to welcome war in all 
its horrors . . . It is impossible to be mighty 
while working only 40 hours when next door 
they are working 60; while eating our fill when 
next door they make do with a beggar’s rations; 
while arguing when next door they obey; while 
avoiding fatherhood when next door they forbid 
celibacy; while exporting our cash when next 
door the ‘penalty for exporting funds is 
death . . . We must have the courage to decide 
on the one course that we can take.” This 
writer, of course, rejects the fierce competition 
with Germany. Better by far, he considers, to 
become instead a second-class Power, a second- 
class Power, that is, as regards material 
strength. “ But judged according to the power 
of the intelligence and of the universal moral 
values of justice and freedom; according to art, 
taste, and the mind, we shall regain without a 
struggle the rank that is due to us but that the 
illusion material might is causing us to lose: 
the first.” 


. Thank God for a few affirmations of faith 
in these gruelling times. 

An affirmation of faith, of a more urbane 
kind, was made the other day by Mr. Eden. 
He pleaded, in the House of Commons, for an 
England that was strong all through—with no 
canker of unemployment and malnutrition at 
the roots. At the time the speech was made, it 
seemed as if it was a prelude to a new 
campaign, to the formation perhaps of an 
Eden party, and perhaps a National Opposition. 


¢ 
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It. was followed by about 40 influential Conser- 
vatives putting down an amendment to the 
King’s Speech, and -this of course raised any 
such hopes still further. But Mr. Eden. has 
not broken with the Conservative organisation 
yet—and there are some who think that his 
training and his loyalities make such a step 
most difficult. for him. All the same, since that 
speech, he has made at least one. further inde- 
pendent gesture. He is departing, in fact, from 
thé idea-of Non-Intervention. (Not even in 
principle now does he seem to think it a good 
thing.) For he said the other day: “ Many 
people still visualised the conditions that 
prevailed at the opening of the conflict when 
it was in the main a struggle between the Right 
and.the extreme Left. But there had been a 
steady, indeed a remarkable evolution. As the 
struggle had’ proceeded it had become clear to 
those who had followed it closely that: the 


mereasing extent’ from extreme elements, either 
domestic or foreign. It has, in fact, become 
more and more national. If J am not mistaken, 
this fact: is even being appreciated | in National- 
Ist Spain.” 

But if Mr. Eden hesitates to take the 
plunge and strike out into the open, his hesita- 
tion is as nothing compared with that of the 
Trade Unionists on the other side. It is now 
openly said that a majority of the Labour Party 
in the House of Commons, that even the Labour 
Front Bench, would: welcome the .formation of 
a. National Opposition. But, at Transport 


House, such: ideas are firmly sat on by the 
Trade Union element—and as they pay the 
Or so it is said ! 


piper, they call the tune. 
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_ And what a pity it all is. These purists 
who are‘so afraid of their policies becoming: 
diluted through alliance with other elements:. 
seem to be blind to every other consideration. 
It is nothing to them, it seems, that the Govern— 
ment of this country is in the hands of men. 
whose support in the constituencies is far more: 
apparent than real. It is nothing to them that. 
this Government, sensible. of its increasing: - 
shakiness, is introducing methods of censorship: 
—~by abuse of the Official Secrets Act and worse 
still, because of the millions who go to the’. 
cinema, by its editing and cutting of news reels... 
-—introducing a censorship which is intolerable. 
in a true democracy. 

_ Besides let the purists consider this. 
Whether they believe in a new alignment or: 
not, the voters do. This was sufficiently. 
demonstrated the other day when they swept: ‘ 


And the electoral position is this. At. the 
last General Election one hundred and seven:- 
supporters of the National Government were. 
elected on a minority vote. Are the purists | 
going to make a present of these seats again ?” 

More relevant to the. present state of: 
world affairs is -this: Since. the Munich: 
settlement there have been six by-elections. Andi 
in these the Government has kept its lead by~ 
only just ninety-eight votes! (For the Govern~ 
ment 146,615. Against 146,517.) - 

. “Whatever the attitude of the men- and , 
women who cling to their present alignments,.. 
it is quite plain that they are not reflecting: 
opinion in the constituencies. 


' Mr. Vernon Bartlett into Parliament. 
Spanish Government had ‘freed itself to an ever- _ 


. Westminster, — 
December 1, 1938 


« , - " By O. C. GANGOLY 


THERE were times stretching across history and 
pre-history, the records of which are now 
forgotten, and buried under the dust and debris 
which the march 
and heaped over them, when, Indka gave more 
than she received from her neighbours, far and 
near. If our grave-diggers of History and the 
historians of our Art and Culture could recover 
from the ruthless hands of Time and the merci- 
less vandalism of Man, if they could snatch a 
fraction of the rich and shining gems with 
which our ancestors had -bejewelled their 
thought, all the colour and shape of the flowers 
with which they had tinted .and embroidered 
their life, all the images of their prayers, 


all the painted pots and pans of their domestic. 


life, all their Arts and Crafts, all the pro- 
ducts of their hands and looms—which the 
caravans of commerce carried’ to distant con- 
tinents, we could, indeed, realize how plentiful 
have been. the gifts of Indians to the world. 

Yet ‘the testimony taken from the torn 
pages of Time by Marshall and Mackay, by 
Mazumdar and Meriggi, by Vats and Banerjee, 
by Stein and Woolley, by -Hunter and Heras, 
—have established beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that the ancient dwellers of the Indus 
Valley, about three’ thousand years before 
Christ had radiated their thoughts and culture 
to the distant centres in the valley of the 
Euphrates. The Seal-Amulets and potteries 
discovered in the pre-historic cities of ancient 
Mesopotamia and Persia, in the Sumerian 
sites of Tell Asmar and Kish, at Ur and Susa 
have come from the Valley of the Indus. Dr. 
Mackay is emphatic in -his assertion that the 
Tell: Asmar seals are 
workmanship.” With equal emphasis Dr. 
Frankfort has asserted-that the peculiar pottery 
with knobs: of clay from the same’ site “is 
certainly the work of an Indus Valley Potter.” 
The painted pottery dug -up from Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa lmk up Beluchistan, Persia 
and India in one garland of flowers strung 
together from the products of a hoary Indian 
handicraft. 

As we travel down the Stream of History, 
we meet with numerous proofs of the rich gifts 
of art and artistic crafts which India had sent 


of miulleniums has swept 


“certainly of Indian 


out to distant regions. The story of Chandra- 
gupta’s gift of some Indian Sophists to 
Alexander the Great, may be apoeryphal, but 
the story of an ancient Brahmin Philosopher’ 8 
gift to Socrates of the essence of human diver- 
sities in divine unity is written in the solid 
records of Greek History. 

On the obelisk of Shalmaneser III a 


Persian (Achaemenian) King, who lived about 


860 years before Christ, there are representa- 
tions of. Indian apes, ‘Indian elephants and 
Bactrian (Gandharan) camels. Asurbanipal 
another Persian King, who reigned about 668 
years before Christ, was much impressed by 
the beauty of the “Sindhu cloths” which he 
called. “Vegetable cloths” made of “ Indian 
cotton” and he sent for Indian cotton plants, 
calling them “ wool-bearing trees of India.” 
The Baberu Jataka, one of the records of 
pre-Buddhistic Indian legends of the fifth 


century before Christ, describes the voyages of 


Indian merchants carrying Indian Art-wares 
and performing Peacocks to the land of’ 
Babylon. And when Asoka, the Constantine 
of Indian Buddhism, sent missionaries to the 
western countries to preach the Rules of 
Righteousness, the doctrines of Buddhist 
Dharma to Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt 
they carried with them not only fine specimens 
of Yellow Robes from Indian looms’ and 
beautifully shaped ‘, Begging Bowls” (pinda- 
patra) but also sundry other works of Indian 
craft. And after the sculptors of the studios 
of Mathura had formulated the first Image of 
the Lord Buddha to cater to the passionate 
devotion of Indian Worshippers “who gazed! at 
His image in order to gaze at His doctrine” 
(Yo mam passatt so dhammam passatr), the 
Indian Image-makers ‘taught’! the Bactrian 
stone-masons how to concieve-the Great Indian 
Yogi in the true canons of the 32 symbols and 
emblems (dvatrimsata Maha-purusa-laksanam) , 
how: to place His image on the spread-out . 
petals of His Lotus-throne in the exquisite: 
balance of the spiritual poise of a padmasana. 
By and by, across the Hindukush and Pamir 
and the Tarim Basin, the -Indian Buddhist. 
missionaries carried with them little effigies of 
carved Buddhas and painted Bodhisattavas. 
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:and founded little colonies of Buddhist thought 
in the distant cities of Turkestan, the relics of 
‘which with hundreds of carved and painted 
effigies have been dug up by Stein and Pelliot 
from the sands of Khotan and Kashgar. And 


if legends can be trusted to treasure elements - 


of truth, in the early years of the Christian 
era, Ming-Ti the Chinese Emperor visualiz- 
ed a Golden Image of.the Buddha in his dream 


and he sent for and brought missionary- 


‘priests from India and Images and all the 
paraphernalia: of Buddhist worship. 

Then followed an incessant stream of 
Chinese pilgrims who made year after year 
strenuous but pious pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land of Buddhism in search of the Canons of 
“the Law and Images of the Lord. Indeed, 
‘when Houen-Thsang went back to China he 
took with him enormous cartloads of MSS., 
images and holy-relics carried on the back of 
16 horses. The glories of the Buddhist frescoes 
on the walls of the caves of Ajanta and Bagh 
were copied not only on the walls of the 
Buddhist- temples at Hadda and Bamtyan in 
Afghanistan, but were carried across the deserts 
of Gobi to illuminate the cave-temples of 
“Kucha, Turfan, Quizl, Dandan-Uliq and Miran 
on the western edge of the. Chinese Empire. 
‘The sculptures of the Indian Buddhist caves 
were reproduced in a series of grottoes in the 
“mountain chains at Tuan-Huang in the very 
‘heart of the Chinese Empire. The Images of 
‘the Gupta period were assiduously copied by 
the Sculptors of Wei Dynasty of North China. 
And when the torch of Buddhist Culture was 
carried from Korea to the island of Japan the 


frescoes of the old Temple at Horuiji 


reproduced and repeated the sensuous sweep, the 

beauty, the ecstasy of Indian Pictorial Art. 
Nearer home, when in 630 A.D. the 

“barbarous Tibetan King Sron-btsan-sgam-po, 


married and. carried to his snow-capped capital 


a Nepalese Princess of the name of Vrukuti 
“Tara, the young bride brought to Tibet Indian 
Images of the Buddha anda host of other 
gods which gave a new inspiration to Tibetan 
Art, and the numerous monasteries of. Tibet 
have ever since been lit up by the bright 
‘colours of the Indian silken banners painted 
‘with the gods and goddesses of the Indian 
“Tantrik Pantheon and the Tibetan shrines 
have been loaded with thousands of images in 
gilt copper, borrowed from the rich galleries of 
“Nepalese Art. And when in 1279 A.D. Kublai 


Khan, the Mongol Emperor of China, founded 


a second era of Buddhism,—he invited from 
“India an artist of the name of A-ni-ko whom 
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he appointed as the Controller of his Imperial 
Studios. This Indian artist executed a large 
number of images and paintings for his Chinese 
patron. A Chinese artist of the name of Yi 
Yuan became his pupil and studied under him 
the art of making Images. ; 

The records of Southern Culture have 
equal glories to relate of the radiation and - 
dissemination of Indian aesthetic and spiritual 
culture, beyond the,“ Barriers of the Seas.” To 
an adventurous Brahmin missionary of the 
Agastya Clan, Java owes her first Stone- 
Temple which was: built after the model of an 
ancient Chalukyan shrine on the bank of the 
Tungabhadra. There is very little doubt that 
the group of Hindu Temples of the 7th century 
in Central Java were inspired and perhaps 
built by Pallava architects who excavated the 
monolithic shrines at the Seven Pagodas, south 
of Madras. Continuous streams of artists, - 
priests and missionaries have crossed over to 
Java, to Siam, to Sumatra and to Borneo from 
ancient Bengal,” and from Kalinga and 
the Coromondal Coast and carried the torch of 
Indian Art and Culture to'those countries and 
built up a Greater India beyond the seas. Old 
Javanese records have preserved the memory of 
guilds of craftsmen from the Chola, Chera, and 
Pandyian Kingdoms who settled in Java and 
helped to build up a full-fledged colony of 
Indian Thought and of Art. 

It was an evil day for India when her 
leaders of thought chose to close the gates of 
her international communication and stemmed 
the tide of the emigration of Indian Culture 
beyond her geographical limits. And for many 
centuries that followed the Buddhist period, - 
India had refused to carry the products of her 
art and culture as precious presents to distant 
regions. Yet through the thick bars and narrow 
crevices in the thick barriers which Mediaeval 
Brahminism had set up for a time, to preserve 
the integrity of Indian Culture,—the message 
and inspiration of Indian Art have now and ~ 
then escaped to distant countries. This has 
principally happened during the era of Islamic 
Culture—when India again resumed her con- 
tact with the World outside. Havell has proved 
that amongst the hundreds of Hindus that 
Islamic invaders carried as captives across the 
Hindukush mountain, picturesquely called | 
the “ Destroyer of the Hindus”, were numerous 
Hindu artists.and craftsmen, who were employ- 
ed to set up and decorate monuments in various . 
centres of Islamic Culture, in Turkestan and in 
Persia. That the products of the Indian Artists 
had won admiring appreciation in Europe is 


INDIAN ART WENT ABROAD 


proved by the history of the Paisley Shawls 
e-pied from Indian originals. Indian Miniature 
Paintings of the Moghul school found their way 
to European studios through the agency of the 
Dutch merchants and excited the admiration 
, of Rembrandt, the great Dutch master, who 
copied several Moghul Miniatures in order to 
assimilate their technique and power of 
characterization. And about the middle of the 
18th century when Empress Maria Theresa 
planned and built her Schonbrun Palace at 
Vienna, she decorated a whole room with 260 
Indian Miniatures affixed on the walls, in 
rococo frames. 

Indeed, Indian Art has gone abroad in 
more sense than one. Europe has always pro- 
duced an enthusiastic band of connoisseurs and 
collectors -of Exotic Art, who have sought 
beauty of shape and colour in non-European 
handicrafts and Objets d’ Art. These connois- 
seurs have assiduously collected throughout the 
centuries, beautiful works of Indian Art and 
Crafts, statuary, miniatures, textiles and 
exquisite specimens of carved and _ inlaid 
furniture which have gradually found their way 
into the museums of Europe. In this way, the 
collections of the British Museum, the South 
Kensington Museum, the India Office in 
London, the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris 
and the State Museums of Berlin and of Russia 
have come into possession of remarkable master- 
pieces of Indian Art. And since Havell, began 
to sing the praise of Indian Art, the American 
Museums have acquired distinguished speci- 
mens of Indian masterpieces in painting as well 
as in sculpture. And the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston in the United States can now boast 
of the most representative and comprehensive 


eed 
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collections of Indian Paintings; Sculpture and: 
Applied Art: that have ever been brought. 
together under one roof. Yet in another sense... 
Indian Art may be said to have gone abroad.. 
The original character and quality of Indian 
Plastic and Pictorial Art as a novel form of 
aesthetic expression, and a new contribution to- 
the Art of the World, has attracted enthusiastic - 
and critical study by a group of trained: 
European scholars who have taken up the 
scientific analysis of the beauty and quality of” 
Indian Art. Indeed, scientific study of Indian 
Art may now be said to be the monopoly of 
this group of experts of. whom special mentionx 
should be made of Professor Stryzygowski of” 
Vienna, Dr. Kamrisch of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Dr. William Cohn of Berlin, Dr. Golloubew - 
of Hanoi, Dr. Hermann Goetz of Leyden, Dr. 
Rene Grousset of Paris, Dr. Dimand of New- 
York, Dr. Norman Brown éf Philadelphia, Dr. 
Bachhofer of Chicago, and Dr. James Cousins - 
of. Travancore University. ‘They have publish- 
ed valuable monographs om various phases of” 
Indian Painting and Sculpture and ‘have helped: 
to place the study of Indian Art on a firm. 
foundation, with scholarly accuracy and sincere: 
sympathy, and have certainly helped to spread : 
the name* and fame of Indian Art in Europe- 
and in America; in fact they have helped to: 
place the Art of India on the Map of the 
World’s Culture. : The studies of these eminent: 
scholars have demonstrated thatthe productions- 
of Indian Fine Art, the finest flowers of Indian - 
culture are original and valuable contributions-. 
to the total output of Man’s Aesthetic Thought. 
For, Indian Art is not only a rich and a valu- 
able inheritance of: Indians- alone. but: of : thes 
whole of humanity.. 





a COMMENT & CRITICISM 


Bengali-Bihari Controversy 


Apropos the present Bengali-Bihari controversy, it 
seems the question is not a new one. It is at least 50 


years old as will appear from the following excerpts’ 
from the Oriental Miscellany, March, 1882 (Vol. IV. No. - 


UD :— 


“BeNGcALIS In Berar.” 


“Bengalis are debarred from holding appointments 
sto offices under Government in Behar. The interdictory 
.order has since been modified and the following letter 
-of the Government of Bengal to the Commissioner of 
Patna is going the round of the papers :— 

‘Sir—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 


-your letter, No 722 G dated the 16th ultimo, with 


enclosure, and in reply to inform you that the descen- 
dants of Bengalees permanenily domiciled in Behar 
should be treated as natives of Behar so far as regards 
appointments to offices under Government. Care must, 
however, be taken to prevent the rule being made a cloak 
‘for the appointment of the sors of Bengalees who have 
merely accepted employment in that province without 
-making their homes in it.’ 


Y have etc. etc., 
. (Sd) C. S. Bayley, 
Offg. Under Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal ” 


‘On the above circular, the editorial comments are 
vas follows :— 

“The stupidity of the former order is by no means 
relieved by the order communicated in the letter trans- 
cribed above. A weekly paper—Reis and Rayyet-——most 
pertinently enquires, ‘What would the British nation do 
with a ministry that would dare pass an-executive order 
prohibiting the Scotch, for instance, from holding any 
public appointments in England or -Ireland.’ The 
rationale of these orders is not quite apparent. But if 
it be, as presumably it is, to preserve the offices in their 
own province for the Beharis alone as their birth-right 
privilege and to prevent that preserve from being 
encroached upon by foreigners, the natives of the other 
provinces might, with equal justice, claim that privilege 
and it would ‘be consistent with the policy of Government 
to extend that privilege to them as well. On the same 
principle would it not be as well to appoint none but 
the natives of India to all offices under Government and 
to exclude from them all Brownes, Jones, Robinsons who 
:at present crowd the public services ? ” 


* 


It is clear, therefore, that the Bengali-Bihari problem 
is an old sore which has not been healed by fifty years 
of spread of education and preaching of the Gospel of 
“Indian” nationalism. - 

For the curious reader I may mention in conclusion 
that the Oriental Miscellany was “a monthly journal 
of politics, literature, science and arts.’ The following 
portion of the “notice to subscribers and correspondents ” 
will give a clue to the publishers and the office of 
publication :—“ All communications to be addressed to 
the Manager of the.Oriental Miscellany, care of - Messrs. 
H. C. Gangooly & Co., No. 19, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta.” 
Among the contributers are—James Duhan, Ph.D., P.McG., 
Mutti Lall Singh, Babu Chunder Nath Bose, M.A, 
Omesh Chunder Mitter, Hari Ram Pande, L.A. Sakes, 
M.D., W. Knighton, LL.D., Kanye Lall Mookerjee, M.A. 
B.L., Shumbhoo C. Dey. 


RomesH CHANDRA BANERJEE 


Old Dated Manuscripts 


In a note in the Modern Review (November, 1988, p. 
570) Dr. N. K. Bhattasali has drawn attention to a number 
of old dated manuscripts of Sanskrit works existing in 


‘the collections .of the Dacca University.. The manuscripts 


referred to by him belong to the I4th-16th centuries of 
the Christian era. These are presumably written in the 
Bengali script, as manuscripts, written.in other scripts, 
which are several centuries older, are known to exist in* 
various libraries in different parts of the world. As regards 
manuscripts.in the Bengali script, institutions like the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Vangiya Sahitya Parishat, 
to mention only a few, also contain manuscripts as old as 
or even older than the ones referred to in the note of 
Dr. Bhattasali. A number of manuscripts of this class 
nelonging to the abovementioned institutions were exhibit- 
ed at the annual meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society- of 
Bengal in February, 1936. Descriptions and notices wf 
most of these manuscripts, accompanied by facsimiles of 
pages, have already been published by Raja Rajendralal 
Mitra (Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts), Mahamahopad« 
hyaya Haraprasad Shastri (Descriptive Catalogue of Sans- 
krit Manuscripts belonging to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal), Basantaranjan Roy (Preface to the second edi- 
tion of the Krishnakirtan of Chandidas) and the under- 
signed (Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Vangiya Sahitya Parishat). 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA CENTENARY . MBMORIAL 
VOLUMES. 


I write this communication on what we call’ “ Colum- 
bus Day.” But I have. in mind the recently received 
three volumes‘ of The Cultural Heritage of India, the 
Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Memorial. They remind me 
of Columbus! As he set out with three ships and one 
hundred men to penetrate westward over new routes 
of world importance, so we have before us these three 
volumes with their one hundred essays in demonstration 
of India’s spiritual enterprise. For that matter, Colum- 
bus’ chief concern was spiritual—he was “Christopher,” 
the Christ-bearer to parts unknown. He sought new 
realms for Holy Church. These Indian volumes repre- 
sent a spiritual quest, a missionary venture in their 
way. I have already publicly welcomed them in a pre- 
sentation before a group of western scholars of things 
oriental, May I express, also through you and your 
valuable magazine something of my sincere appreciation 
of their appearance. 

This is a work of great importance, even though it 
were a matter only of assembling so many conspicuous 
writers, But their individual themes are of great interest, 
‘ranging throughout so vast a realm of culture. And the 
educational institutions which speak through them are 
so numerous. Apparently a cross-section of contemporary 
Indian intellectual leadership is here expounding India’s 
varied wealth of mind and heart throughout the ages. 
It is a grand achievement, and a notable contribution to 
our western understanding of Mother India, the source 
ef many good things of ours in recent centuries. J dare 
mot make extended comment, much as [I should like to 
do so. Let me be brief, and mention two things only. 

These volumes are realistic, whatever their variety 
of contents. The philosophical expositions seem aware 
of real life in a present world of work and hope. This 
is commonsense realism, also. India faces a real world 
of humanity which must contend still with inevitable 
problems of livelihood. The thinker, especially, must 
adapt his message of religious intefpretation to men of 
flesh and blood. I catch a note every now and then of 
this sort of realism. And this manner of exposition will 
give the West a better, opinion of the Indian scene. In- 
cluded in this sort of realism is the message of love of 
all humanity and fellowship among the followers’ of many 
faiths. The values for “Comparative Religion” are 
numerous in these estimable books...And the attitude 
toward “Science” is arresting. Whatever criticisms (and 
there are many possible) might be made of parts of these 
volumes and their theories, there is a candid recognition of 
the sciences, even natural science. The scientific expositions 
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‘hope so—’T is not in growing like a tree... 


merit our western consideration—and that not merely with 
reference to philosophy. 

But there is a new type of Idealism, also, shown in 
these books. No less spiritual—indeed more so, if possi- 
ble—than heretofore, but more actively spiritual now in 
an effort to keep newer developments, newer scientific 
theories, within the proper bounds of religion. India 
thus expresses herself once again in qualified . tolerance 
of aspects and elements of the new days of the present. 
India may teach the West something of the permanent 
values of a religious view of the universe. These volumes 
will contribute this sort of lesson. Of course, there is a 
definite kind of materialism in India—the people work 
to earn their bread, they must “fill their stomachs” 
and reckon on the wage sufficient for that end. Develop- 
ments in industry must come to care for increasing popu- 
lation and provide a higher plane of living. India must 
more than ever think of things material. But she pro- 
bably has the essential mood whereby she will ultimately 
spiritualize her industry and the day’s round. Let us 
A man’s 
life consisteth not in an abundance of things... .etc., ‘etc. 
At heart all peoples of the earth are committed to this 
view. If only we could all abide by it! We could turn 
our vigor, our creativity, our fellowship inte serenity, 
into peaceful conquest of the earth for the proper susten- 
ance of the race. 

I congratulate the Committee under whose manage- 
ment these volumes were made and published. And I 
am glad so many had a share in the production. May 
increasing numbers of readers share the further benefits. 


JoHn CLarK ARCHER, 
Yale University, U. S. A. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN CERTAIN RAW 
MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS, 1937. Lracue or 
Nations, InrormMATION Section: Price 6s. 


This volume gives an account of the movement from 
one country to another of the commodities dealt with. 

It is more complete than those which preceeded it. 
It contains provisional statistics for 1937 as well as 
revised and completed statistics for 1935 and 1936 
relating to 38 commodities in place of the 35 dealt with 
in earlier volumes. These commodities include wheat, 
sugar, rubber, wood in various forms, hides, wool, cotton, 
silk, iron and steel, copper and motor spirit. Several 
improvements have been made on the earlier editions. 
The table for hides now distinguishes between wet and 
dry. The table for wood has been recast and now shows 
not only conifer but also hardwood, each of which is, as 
far as possible, sub-divided into sawn and hewn. The 
number of importing countries covered by the various 
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tables has been increased to 123, as compared with 42 in 
the first. volume. The statistics are thus practically 
worldwide, the 123 countries dealt representing 98 per cent 
of the total world trade, whereas the 42 countries covered 
in the first volume represented only 84 per cent. 

The work is designed to meet the wishes expressed 
by business men and others, who pointed out that in 
many cases the import statistics given for a particular 
commodity by the importing country did not correspond 
with the statistics of the exporting country relating to 
the same transaction. In June 1934, the Committee cf 
Statistical Experts of the’ League, set up by the Inter- 
wational Convention of 1928 relating to Economic Statis- 
tics, took steps which were approved by the Council and 
agreed to by the Governments Parties to the 1928 Con- 
vention and led to the preparation of the present work, 
which shows the ultimate destination of exported goods. 


X. 


THE KING, THE CONSTITUTION, THE EMPIRE 
AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS: By A. Berriedale Keith. 
Published by the Oxferd University Press, London, 1938. 
Pp. 194. Price 8s. 6d. 


The book under review presents in convenient form 
a number of letters and essays published by the author 
during 1936-37 on topics of constitutjonal .and political 
interest in journals like the Scetsman, Manchester 
Guardian, Spectator, Merning Post, and Irish Independent. 
The author is justly regarded as one of the greatest 
living authorities on constitutional law, and a new work 
therefore from his pen is bound to be welcomed by every 
student of present-day constitutional problems. 

The letters and essays reprinted in this volume deal 
with a variety of important subjects. Among others, the 
author has discussed in his usual. incisive style the 
constitutional significance of the royal abdication and its 
effect on the unity of the Crown, attested by South 
African legislation and the Constitution of Eire; certain 
anomalies'in the Regency Act and the recent Coronation 
Oath; Irish and South African Opposition to British 
Nationality and the demand of the Union for the rights 
of neutrality and secession, and for the transfer of the 
Native Territories; the recent growth of Canadian resent- 
ment of the appeal to the Privy Council; and the nega~ 
tions of the Imperial Conference. Mr. Baldwin’s contri- 
butions to the aggrandisement of the Prime Minister's 
powers at the cost of the King and the Commons alike 
have been discussed in a most convincing style, while 
the author’s criticisms of the errors which hampered the 
inauguration of the New Reforms in India will prove 
highly interesting to readers in this country. 

The letters relating to foreign affairs are of topical 
interest mainly, but as they were written with the de- 
tachment of an impartial critic, they will still appeal 
alike to the student of current affairs and the professional 
politician. The author has discussed Britain’s abandon- 
ment of Ethiopia; Dominion resistance to any effort to 
strengthen the League; Britain’s refusal to accord Ger- 
many a place in the sun; the doctrines of non-interven- 
tion and belligerency in regard to the Spanish Civil War; 
the Italian bid for mastery of the Mediterranean; and 
the consolidation of the Egyptian alliance by His Majes- 
ty’s disclaimer of Sovereignty over the Sudan which Lord 
Kitchener’s conquest acquired for Queen Victoria. 

Of the letters on the affairs of Britain, those that 
discuss the Royal abdication and the consequent 
aggrandisement of the Prime Minister’s powers will 
doubtless appear to be most instructive and of outstanding 
merit. As regards the King’s right to wed whomsoever 
he chooses, the author’s considered opinion is that the 


‘attitude of the people to his proposed marriage. 
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King before taking his final decision should take his 
Prime Minister, as the essential link between him and his 
people, into his confidence, and acquaint himself on the 
The 
author has, however, convincingly demon&trated how 
Mr. Baldwin unduly increased the importance of the 
Prime Minister by deliberately transferring to his office 
control of the discretionary power of the Crown, and by 
consistently minimizing the authority of the King in 
foreign and domestic affairs. 

The author’s outspoken comments on the Indian 
Constitution would surely receive special attention in 
India. For instance, the federal system provided by the 
Act of 1935 will, according to him, lead to the creation 
of a permanent Conservative and even reactionary Federal 
Government. This is exactly what the Congress leaders 
have .always apprehended. The author is bold enongh 
to suggest that no State should be admitted to federation, 
unless it is willing to adopt the principle of responsible 
government and of democracy. Again, he has freely 
upheld the right of the Congress to repudiate the 
imposition on India of what he aptly calls “a basterd 
federalism planned in hostility te demecracy.” All this 
will serve to show that the author has not allowed any 
imperialist considerations to blind his sane and impartial 
judgment. 

The section devoted to foreign affairs deals with 
highly controversial subjects. The author’s revidw of © 
Britain’s foreign policy, and his frank opinion with res- 
pect to Germany’s colonial claims, and the Arab Rights 
in Palestine written more than a year ago are such as 
should deserve close attention even at the present day. 

The volume altogether makes most interesting and 
informing reading, and like the author’s previous collec- 
tions of letters on Imperial Relations, Indian Reform, 
Constitutional and International Law,:and Current Im- 
perial and International Problems bears the impress of 
deep knowledge and unflinching honesty. We cordially 
commend this book to all those who are interested in the 
political and constitutional problems facing the British 
Empire today. 
NANDALAL CHATTERJI 


THE CHANGING FACE OF BENGAL: By Dr. 
Radhakamal Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., Professor, Lucknow 
University. Published by the Calcutta University. Pp 288. 


At a time when the problems of irrigation and resus- 
citation of the water-ways of Bengal are engaging serious 
attention. Dr. Mukherjee presents to his readers a well- - 
documented treatise on the history of Bengal’s river- 
system with a critical examination of the problems con- 
nected therewith. The book abounds in much valuable 
information on the riverine economy of the Province and 
indicates the lines on which future planning should be 
directed. Speaking of Central and Western Bengal Dr. 
Mukherjee rightly points out that “the decline of both’ 
agriculture and public health has been due to the fact 
that the tract has been deprived of the rich red water of 
the Ganges, when it is in flood; and nothing will contri- 
bute more to create health and wealth than the restora- 
tion of the overflow irrigation which is so well suited to 
the Bengal delta.” Signs of decay are also noticeable 
in Eastern and Northern Bengal and the note of warning 
is raised that “the obstruction of periodical flooding in 
Eastern’ Bengal will militate against the factors which are 
today responsible for its phenomenal agricultural produc- 
tivity and rural density.” “The effects of differences of 
land and water levels arising out of natural forces have 
heen aggravated by artificial conditions and agencies, 
such as railways, embankments, and human prosperity.” 
Economic prosperity must, therefore, depend here also, 
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in a large measure, on the skill and foresight of the 
Irrigation Engineer, while a century and a half of human 
mismanagement have caused to Central and “Western 
Bengal the loss of their far-famed health and riches. 
The situation is not beyond recovery by systematic 
economic planning. “Co-operation in the conservation 


» of land, in the use of water, in forest management, in the. 


training and management of rivers, and finally in the 
reciprocal relations of village and city must be the key- 
note of the future.” “The re-opening of rivers at their 
heads which from natural causes have closed, systematic 


deepening and widening of channels by dredging, easing. 


of bad bends, the clearance and excavation of dead water- 
courses and minor channels, flood-flushing under control 
through the construction of weirs, cuts, high-level canals 
and sluices in embankments, and re-afforestation in the 
catchment areas of the rivers from which violent floods 
descend,—all these are indispensable for improving irri- 
gation and drainage in Bengal and for reviving her dead 
rivers. Such projects should the financed by an improve- 


.ment levy, according to the provisions of the Bengal 


Development Act, or by raising a provincial Development 
Loan.” The applicability of drainage methods, such as 
the Italian ‘“Bonificazione’ scheme for the enrichment of 
the soil and the banishment of Malaria should be duly 
examined. All schemes of irrigation, swamp reclamation, 
and river management, however, must be planned intelli- 
gently and with foresight and for such planning, experi- 
ments in properly equipped Hydraulic. Laboratories, pre- 
ferably in Bengal, should be undertaken. Bengal has 
also suffered so long from unplanned or misplanned road 
and railway construction, seriously interfering with the 
natural lines of drainage. All future -projects should, 
therefore, satisfy a searching test in the Hydraulic Labo- 
ratory before they are considered by the Legislature. 

Above all, river physics demands that the up-river 
and down-river areas should no longer pursue schemes 
in piece-meal, and no project of irrigation, flood-preven- 
tion or afforestation should be considered provincially, 
irrespective of the interests of each other. The appoint- 
ment of a Ganges River Commission -acting on behalf 
of the Federal Government, which alone can co-ordinate 
the divergent interests of Bengal, Bihar, Assam, and the 
U. P. is urgently called for, 

One will readily appreciate the views recorded above 
although there are certain observations in the book which 
are difficult to agree with, particularly because the 
future planning will not be on a clean-slate and will 
have to be fitted in with the least possible loss and 
suffering to the existing population. Even so, Dr. Mukher- 
jee has done distinct service to the Province by this 
thoughtful study of the riverine economy of Bengal. 


NALINAKSHA SANYAL 


INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY, ANNUAL: By M. 
P. Gandhi. Published from 14/2, Old China Bazar Street, 
Calcutia. Price Rs, 2-4. 


Indian Sugar Industry, 1988 Annual, by Mr. M. P. 
Gandhi is, like its predecessors, a very skilful: collection 
of all relevent facts and figures relating to Sugar Indus- 
try. The factor of over-production is by far the most 
important problem corffronting the industry and the 
author discusses the measures taken by the U.-P. and 
the Bihar Governments for the solution of this problem. 
The author advocates continuation of the protection for 
a further period and reduction of the excise duty, and 
also recommends spending a vnortion of the excise duty 
towards improvement of the cane cultivation. 


Ninar Ranzyan MUKHERJEE 


should cultivate, 
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INDIAN FEUDAL STATES AND NATIONAL 
LIBERATION STRUGGLE: By Akshaykumar R. Desai. 
Price 4 annas. 


In this booklet of 64 pages, Mr. Desai has expounded 
—~all rather too generally—the underlying social, political, 
economic, and military grourids for the British Govern- 
ment’s perpetuation of the Indian States as an indispensa~ 
able factor in the Indian political system, and has criti- 
cised the Congress attitude towards the struggle of the 
States’ Peoples against their Rulers. 


Boot CHAND 


THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH: By George S. Arundale. 
etal by The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras. 


It is a “talk to young theosophists” and explains 
to them their fundamental duties and the virtues they 
“The Theosophists,” we are told, “can 
be a Christian to the Christian, 2 Hindu to the Hindu, 
a Mussalman to the Mussalman, a Buddhist to the Budd- 
hist, a Parsi to:the Parsi, a Jew to the Jew—if he knows 
how” (p. 38). It is also hoped that the Theosophist 
“can no longer live crudely, roughly, vulgarly, contemp- 
tuously, irreverently, towards anybody or anything” 
(p. 40). 


A SEVEN YEAR PLAN: By George S. Arundale. 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 


The author does not omit to remind us that his plan 
has a “special reference to Adyar.” It consists of “some 
tentative proposals for strengthening our work during 
the seven years which must now normally elapse before 
a new Presidential Election takes place.” 

At the end of the book, we have a collection of opinions 
on this plan. The reviewer feels that he has no right 
to express any opinion about the inner working of a 
Society to which he does not ‘belong. 


U. C. BHATTACHARJEE 


DRAPSA: The Vedic Cycle of Eclipses. By Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. R. Shamashastry, B.A. Ph.D., Retired 
Curator of the Government Oriental Library and Direc- 
tor of Archeology in Mysore. Published by Sri Pancha- 
charya Electric Press, Mysore. Pp. 277+-X¥-+XII. Price 
Rs. 2. 


Dr. Shamashastry is known as an erudite scholar 
and his services to the cause of Sanskrit scholarship, 
particularly his researches in Vedic Astronomy, have been 
recognised by the Western Orientalists like Keith, 
Thomas and Barnett. His English translation of Kautilya 
Arthasastra and Vedangajyotish, a manual of Vedic 
Astronomy (with a Sanskrit commentary and English 
translation) have immortalised him in the field of In- 
dology. 

In the book under review Dr. Shamashastry ventures 
upon a new interpretation and explanation of the Vedas 
unlike Roth, Bohtlengk, Sayana, Maxmuller, Jacobi, ‘Tilak 
and other Vedic expounders. In his opinion the one 
fundamental theme from which the Vedic sacrificial reli- 
gion and myths, the Jataka tales of the Jains and the 
Buddhists, the stories of the Epics and the Puranas, the 
Tantric cult and the fairy tales of the Panchatantra, in 
short, the whole of our Indian culture is derived, is 
Drapsa or the Iuni-solar cycle of eclipses. The author 
rightly claims for the Vedic poets a knowledge of the 
famous eclipse-cycle which they seem to have been using 
in common with the Chaldeans, Israelites and other 
contemporary nations. The Vedas, he says, are nothing 
but a record of religious spells performed and the prayers 
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sung to help the Gods to free themselves from the demons 
of eclipses. 

The Vedic eras, the author observes, are based on 
astronomical principles, and the Vedic poets seem to be 
counting their years in terms of yugas or eras of Brahma- 
Kalpa, or in terms of cycle of five years or sixty years 
or in terms of cycle of thirty-three years spoken of as 
thirty-three geds. The eclipses are enumerated in the 
Vedas as eight Vasus, eleven Rudras, twelve or seven 
Adityas, fourteen Visvadevas, or sixty-four Kalas, or 
delusive arts of the demons and the like. Two such 
Vedic eras are still current in fabulously magnified form 
in the later astronomical works of the Shiddhanta period. 
The learned author has also shown that the Gnoman’s 
shadow-measures of months and solstices are identical 
with the shadow-measures of the seven Vedic metres. 

The author frankly admits that the clue to this novel 
line of thinking on the Vedas was furnished to him by 
‘Kalalokaprakas’ and other ancient Jain astronomical 
works as well as Chambers’s Hand-Book of Astronomy. 
Chambers in his book has interpreted exactly similar 
number. puzzles of the Bible as those referring to the 
cycle of eclipses and: other self-correcting luni-solar 
cycles. The author also owes his inspiration at least 
partly for the theme of this book and the previous one 
on the same subject to another Indian scholar, the late 

D. Swami Kannu Pillai, the author of Indian 
Ephemeris. 

The book ending with an elaborate Index is an 
original contribution to the Vedic studies and will he 
warmly welcome to all lovers of Vedic literature. 


SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF KURAL: By Rajagopala.- 
chari. Published by Rochouse and Sons, Madras. 


This is an English translation, with notes, of the 
second section of the ancient poetical work Tiru-K-Kural, 
supposed to have been written by Tiruvalluvar in the 
second century A.D. The book is so-called because it is 
composed in the Kural metre, which is a short rhymed 
couplet, the first line of which consists of four feet, and 
the second line of three feet, 

The Kural deals with the first three of four objectives 
of man’s life named in the Shastras, viz, Dharma, Artha, 
Kama and Moksha, the corresponding Tamil words for 
which are Aram, Porul, Inpam and Ritu, respectively, 
In the Kural, Aram has been used in the sense of man’s 
duties as a householder and as an ascetic; Porul has been 


used in the sense of the conditions necessary for the. 


acquisition and preservation of wealth; and Inpam has 
been used in the sense of Love, or the proper mutual 
relation between man and woman. The due observance 
of the principles underlying these objectives of life leads 
to the ‘fourth and last objective Moksha or Ritu, the 
highest bliss or salvation, The four objectives are known 
as Narpal, and the first three only as Muppal. The first 
three are mundane affairs and the fourth spiritual. 
Treatises on the first three have to deal with concrete 
or practical matters, and those on the fourth with spiritual 
or subjective matters. Tiruvalluyar has not, in his Kural, 
trodden upon the controversial and unsure ground of 
Moksha or Ritu. He has confined’ himself to Aram, 
Porul and Inpam alone which are realistic. Hence the 
alternative title of the Kural is Muppal. 

The author of the book under review has given an 
English translation of only the second section of the 
Kural, viz., that part of it which deals with politics, or 
the conditions necessary for a well-ordered Government. 
A wealthy, prosperous and efficient state should have an 
able ruler at its head, good ministers to guide him, a 
body of ambassadors of quick understanding, a cunning 
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Intelligence Corps, an adequate and well-trained army, 
strong fortifications and dependable allies. Rules have 
therefore been laid down in this section for the guidance 
of princes and public servants. These rules are also 
more or less applicable to people in general. 

The Kural is a practical handbook intended not 
only for the author’s own age and country, but for all , 
times and all mankind. 

The English translation of the second section of the 
Kural by Sj. Rajagopalachari is not the first attempt of 
the kind. The whole Kural -was translated before him 
into English by F. W. Ellis, W. H. Drew, E. J. Robinson, 
J. Lazarus, Rev. G. W. Pope and V. V. Srinivas Aiyar. 
Pope’s translation is metrical. A comparison of all these 
translations reveals the truth that they differ materially 
from one another. This dissimilarity may’ be ascribed 
to the fact that the language of Tiruvalluvar is old 
Tamil, and so terse that the speakers of modern Tamil 
are hardly able to comprehend it properly. Much less is 


‘it possible for a foreigner to catch the spirit of the ori- 


ginal without the help of commentaries. The commenta- 
tors themselves are frequently at variance. The best com- 
mentary on the Kural is that by Parimelalakar. Nine 
commentators had preceded him but none could get into 
the spirit, of the author and bring out the beauty and 
thought imbedded in the original. But for Parimelala- 
kar’s elucidations it would have been hardly possible 
for any one in modern days to understand the full signi- 
ficance of the original. 

It is V. V. S. “Aiyar alone who had followed Parime- 
lalakar closely, and I have, in my translation of the book 
into Bengali, taken Aiyar’s translation as my model. 

In the book under review, the author has disturbed 
the sequence of the chapters, and omitted not only some 
of them but also many of the verses in the chapters he 
has translated. His renderings differ from those of other 
translators and I cannot assert positively which of them 
has been able to bring out the ideas of the author cor- 
rectly. The Bhagavat Gita has been similarly interpreted - 
differently by different writers according to their own 
lights. But J can say this much that the translation of 
some of the verses of the Kural in the book under review 
seems to be excellent. 


Natinr Monan SANYAL 


BURMESE DRAMA: By Maung Htin Aung, Ph.D. 
(Dubl.), Fellow of the University of Rangoon. Oxford 


University Press, 1937. Rs. 7-8. 


This interesting volume on, Burmese Drama grew 
out of the doctorate thesis prepared ‘by the writer for his 
degree. It traces the growth of the folk drama and the 
court drama from music and dancing, feasts and enter- 
tainments, and it ends with an account of the contribu- 
tion made by two persons of eminence, U Kyin U, U Pon 
Nya. It brings the account of the Burmese Drama down 
to modern times, through ‘the decadent period’ and ‘the 
aftermath.’ A very important chapter is that on drama- 
tic practice; it.is to be enjoyed side by side with such . 
works as the Secrets of the Chinese Drama (Cecilia S. 
Zung) and the Tibetan Mystery Plays. But at this stage 


.one feels curious to know if the learned author’s compari- 


son between the Elizabethan and the Burmese types is 
not a little far-fetched. Religiov$ at the source, courtly 
and popular in the middle, and in tune with the middle 
class spirit at present, with a tendency to revive the 
popular or folk art—this is at best a facile description 
of most of the literatures of the world—so far as drama 
is concerned. 

It is. interesting to observe that the author holds 
the western influence in Burmese Drama to be almost 
nil, because the actors themselves constitute a separate 
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institution, and this institution did not favour the new 
influx—but the reason may lie deeper. 

In Bengal ‘the Rama Lila’ was not ‘the chief drama- 
tic entertainment until recent times’ as the author holds 
(p. 138), on the authority of Dr. Yajnik; the yetra was a 
diving institution, and the introduction of western influence 
“was a possibility, because of the growing contact with 

furopean manners, etc., in Calcutta, and the stages af 
this introduction may be definitely traced. Shakespearean 
translations in Bengal have not succeeded on the stage, 
nor have they been an inspiring influence, in the sense 
Dr. Aung supposes them to have been. As a -matter of 
fact, there is more in common between Burmese Drama 
and Bengali than perhaps appears on the surface—mask- 
ed dancing for religious purposes or spirit-dancing is a 
‘common feature. . 

The twelve appendices containing Burmese plays in 
full or in extracts are extremely enjoyable, and present 
a vivid idea of what Burmese Drama is like. Appendix 
VII is of special interest to Bengal, as it is the story 
of Vijaya Singh, the founder of a dynasty in Ceylon, 
though his historicity and connection with Bengal have 
been doubted by scholars; in the Burmese version, 
“Wizaya’ has been banished for his oppression of the 
subjects and he is represented as bidding farewell to his 
“parents and ‘starting his voyage on the pathless sea, ex- 
“posed to wild waves and wilder winds.’ 

Dr. Aung has succeeded in producing an important 
“work on Burmese Drama, eminently readable and derived 


‘from authentic sources, and all students of drama owe- 


-him a debt of gratitude. It suggests new points of con- 
tact and fresh approaches, and that is an achievement. 


PRIYARANJAN SEN 


AN EDUCATIONAL TOUR IN CEYLON: By 
A. L. Ludowyk. Miller & Co. Kandy. Pp. 184. 


The title of the book is a misnomer. Instead of 
‘telling the story of an educational tour it narrates in a 
‘cursory and discursive manner the story of the author’s 
life. Here there are discussions about Malaria in Ceylon, 
detailed notes regarding the respective utility or other- 
‘wise of quinine and atebrin, tabulated results of the 
analysis of the drinking water in one of the places where 
‘the author lived, but of education. there is very little 
“excepting when he describes with plenty of digressions 
cand not always with critical insight his own education in 
different schools and colleges. Hardly any justification 
‘for a publication of this kind. 


AnatTHnaty Basu 
VEDANTAM: By Mr. V. V. Chintamoni. Published 
“by Heath Cranton Ltd. Fleet Lane. Price 7sh. 6d. net. 


It is the life story of a South Indian boy, 
‘Vedantam, who is born of very orthodox Bramhin 


-parents, but ‘is obliged by the force of circumstances to - 


‘leave his simple village home. He goes first to Madras 
for higher studies. There he is married to Kamala, the 
daughter of .a highly westernised and very rich man. 
‘Vedantam is persuaded mostly against his will to go to 
England to study for the I. C. S., leaving his aged parents 
and his young wife behind. He has experience of 
English University life “nd finds it very good. Here 
“he meets Champak a South Indian girl, who had been 
“his classmate in Madras. Champak tries hard to win 
-his love, though she is a friend of his wife’s as well. 
His parents die, unable to bear the pangs of separation. 
“Kamala gives birth to a son. Her-health too begins to 
decline. Vedantam returns home. His wife dies soon 
after. He leads a lonely life, with his child Ramanujam. 
Wnable to -bear ‘this sort of life, he writes to Champak 
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to come back to him. Champak arrives to find him 
dying. 

The book is written in simple chaste English, though 
the style is rather involved in places. There is no 
central plot. The first part, describing the simple village 
life of the hero and his parents, is charming. The old 


parents are very true to the orthodox type. The hero’s 
character is rather indeterminate and vague. The 
English University life seems rather unreal and 


unconvincing. Champak is too brazen and heartless for 
an Indian girl, at least we like to think so. The author 
has tried to describe the clash of Eastern and Western 
traditions, but he has not succeeded very well. 


S. 


DIRECTORY OF INDIAN LIBRARIES 1938: 
Publication no. 1, Indian Library Association. Published 
by Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah, Hony. General Secre- 
tary, Indian Library Association, 6, Esplanade East, 
Calcutta. 

“Something is better than nothing” may at times 
prove to be a dangerous principle. This directory, which 
has been published in response to “an insistent demand 
for a consolidated list of libraries in India, both in India 
and abroad” does not contain any mention or informa- 
tion about such important libraries of Bengal as the 
Visvabharati Library (Santiniketan), Rammohun Library 
and Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Library (Calentta). Some 
college libraries have been mentioned, but libraries of 
the Presidency College, the Scottish Churches College, 
and the Serampore College, which have large and im- 
portant collections of books, have not been included. 
The General Secretary of the Indian Library Associa- 
tion lays the blame on the libraries to whom appeal 
was made for information only to meet with poor response. 
This is certainly deplorable, but the directory could have 
been made less imperfect by a little personal exertion 
and local inquiry in which the Calcutta member of the 
Directory Committee and the General Secretary who also 
is stationed at Calcutta could have been of help. As it 
is, the directory will meet “the insistent demand . ‘ 
in India and abroad” in a very poor manner. 


PuLinpenarr SEN 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF YOGA: By Swami 
Jnanananda. Published by Pandit Shiva Kishore Tiwari, 
Assistant Sessions and Sub-Judge, Jaipur State. Price 
not mentioned. 


The book gives a general exposition of the system of 
Yoga philosophy and contains everything that a sincere 
aspirant may need throughout the long-drawn process of 
his Yougic Sadhana. 

The essence of the Yougie process is laid bare within 
the short compass of 78 pages, which will give unfailing 
see to those who would like to tread on the path of 

oga. 

“The book contains a Foreword by His Highness Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Sri Maharaja Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, 
K.C.S$.1, LL.D. and an introduction by P. V. Pathak, 
M.A., sometime Professor of Philosophy, Baroda College. 


JrrenprRA Natsu Bose 


' RAJA-YOGA: By Swami Vivekananda, Published 
by Advaita Ashrama, Mayabati, Almera. Price Re. 1-4, 


This is a nice reprint of Swamiji’s lectures on Raja- 
Yoga and is uniform in size and get-up with the other 
books of the series, noticed before. It contains, besides 
the lectures, Swamiji’s own translation of Patanjali’s 
Yoga-Sutras, as well as of relevant portions from ‘other 
philosophical works. Since its first publication, this book 
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has always been im great demand by students of Yoga 
philosophy and aspirants after Yogic realization. 


Isan Cu. Ray 


SANSKRIT - 


KAPPHINABHYUDAYA : Critically edited by 
Gauri Shankar, M.A., BLitt. (Oxon), Lecturer, Govern- 
ment College, Lahore: Panjab University Oriental Publi- 
ae Volt, 26. Published by the University of Panjab, 

ahore. 


We have here a scholarly and critical edition of a 
fairly old but little-known Buddhistic epic poem in 
Sanskrit written in the same ornate style as is found 
in- the well-known works of Bharavi and Magha. The 
poem. which at one time enjoyed some amount of popu- 
larity having been quoted in different anthologies and 
rhetorical works had almost been forgotten and evidently 
met with the same fate as other Buddhistic poems like the 
Buddhacarite and the Saundarananda of Asvaghosha. It 
was saved from oblivion by manuscript-hunters, who have, 
however, been able to trace not even half-a-dozen 
manuscripts of the work. It was first brought to the 
notice of modern scholars by Sheshagiri Shastri in the 
nineties of the last century. The poet: who does not care 
to refer to his patron is stated by Kalhan, the famous 
chronicler of Kashmir, to have adorned the court of the 
well-known king Avantivarman (middle of 9th century 
A.D.). He is generally believed to have been a Buddhist, 
but the learned editor has taken pains to prove that he 
was a Saiva, presumably on the supposition that the 
word Sivaya (for welfare) in one of the concluding 
verses contains a- covert hint of the poet’s dedication of 
his work to Lord Siva. The elaborate introduction in 
80 pages gives an account of the critical apparatus and 
presents a critical analysis of the poem drawing attention 
to its peculiarities in language, style and metre, as also 
to its probable sources, its relation to and points of 
similarity with a number of well-known and earlier poems 
and the various references made to it in different works. 

It is a happy coincidence that the edition finds a 
place in the very series in which scholarly editions of 
two other similar Buddhistic poems, e.g., the Buddha- 
carita and the Saundarananda,—august predecessors of 
the work “under review—have already been published. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


HBINDI-SANSKRIT 


SAMASKRTA SAHITYA KA ITIHASA: By Seth 
Kanhailal Poddar. In two volumes. Ramvilas Poddar 
Smarak Granthamala, Navalgad. Published by Ramvilas 
Podddr Smarak Samiti, Yusuf Buildings, Church Gate, 
Bombay, 1938. Pp. 384, 214. Price Re. 1-4 each volume. 


This well-written and interesting work gives an 
account of the development of the Sanskrit Alamkara- 
gastra or Poetics, and attempts to popularise the subject 
through the medium of Hindi. With the exception of 
Kane’s short but illuminating sketch in Marathi, with 
which, however, our author is apparently unacquainted, 
there is, so far, no comprehensive treatment of the 
subject in any Indian vernacular; and the author has been 
able to supply a long-felt want. The work follows the 
present reviewer’s English treatise on Sanskrit Poetics in 


devoting the first volume to questions of chronology of 


individual works and authors, and the second volume to 
the account of the principal topics of the discipline and 
its various important schools or Sampradayas, namely, 
those of Rasa, Alamkara, Riti, Vakrokti (which the 
author reckons separately), and Dhvani. Although follow- 
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ing, in the main, the same outlines of the subject, and: 
drawing its materials generally from the English works. 
of P, V. Kane and the present reviewer, it shows a great 
deal of independent reading and treatment ,and does not. 
hesitate to express divergent views. Much space, however, 
is occasionally devoted to the discussion of controversial 
matters, which interrupts smooth reading and which might_ 
have been profitably condensed or relegated to footnotes. 
or appendices. The present reviewer is glad to find some 
of his views elaborately examined and criticised, but in: 
most cases the criticism appears to be based upon mis- 
understanding or misconceived evidence. This is not the 
place to enter into the controversy, but one instance will 
suffice. We have nowhere said that the present form of 
Bharata’s work should belong to the 8th century A.D., and. 
yet this opinion is ascribed to us. All that we said was 
that the lower limit of the date of this work might be 
taken: as the 8th century—which is something quite 
different—-and that this limit could tbe pushed back to: 
the 4th century A.D.,. or even earlier, And yet, our 
author devotes several pages to the refutation of a view 
which hardly exists! The exposition of the contents. 
of the Sastra or of the schools gives enough evidence of 
first-hand knowledge and grasp ‘of. the general problems. 
as well of individual details, but the same compliment 
cannot be always paid to the author’s treatment of 
historical matters. Here his attitude, emphatically ex- 
pressed as it is, leans very often towards  ultra-con- 
servatism, and fails to carry conviction. It was scarcely 


‘necessary for him to go into the vexed question of the 


date of the epics and Puranas, but he would rush into it 
without acquainting himself with recent researches into 
the subject. His lack of access to up-to-date publications. 
in English, as well as in languages other than English, 
has proved a serious handicap, but he himself appears. 
to be blissfully unaware of the fact. But then, the 
author professes an indifference or contempt for European. 
or rather niedern scholarship; and it is not possible to: 
argue with him where such indifference or prejudice, 
springs from imperfect acquaintance or chauvinistic 
mentality, and who does not hesitate to indulge in cheap: 
sneers. There is, however, a curious. tendency to dis-- 
play knowledge of works written in English, and even in: 
German; but nothing is gained by referring to antiquated 
authorities: like Monier William’s Indian Wisdom or 
Elphinston’s (sic) History of India; while there: is no- 
Kashmir Report written by ‘Peterson, and the word. 
Rechtbuch is twice spelt. wrongly in citing Dahlmann’s: 
work. Apart from this attitude and unnecessary parade- 
of learning, the work will certainly prove useful to those- 
who want to have a good knowledge of the Sastra. 
through the medium of the widely understood vernacular; 
and such publications are indeed to be welcomed. For 
the neat printing and attractive get-up of the book and 
its size and contents, the price is exceedingly moderate.. 


S. K. Dr 


ITALIAN 


LA RINASCENZA DELL’? INDIA: By Dr. Manindre- 
mohon Maulik. Institute Italiano per il medio estremo 
oriente, Sezione Lombarda, Milano. 


This ably written monograph, which was originally 
read ky the author to the joint sessions of the Italian 
Institute for Middle and Extreme Orient and the Asso-- 
ciation for the advancement of Higher Culture; deals. 
with the decadence of the Hindu Empire after the 
Muhammadan invasions, and then proceeds to discuss the- 
causes of the present reawakening of political conscious— 
ness among the Indian people. 

SukuMAR DEUSKAR: 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BENGALI 


SHISU-KHADYA : By Dr. B. B. Pal. Published by 
the Prabasi Press. Calcutta. 1988. Pp, 102. Price 
Re. 1/-. ‘ 


This little book written in Bengali .offers valuable 
information regarding infant feeding. The author has 
wucidly explained all the modern conception of infant 
‘feeding, particularly about breast-feeding. Nobody will 
-deny that no substitute is available for breast milk and he 
rightly emphasises the great importance of breast feed- 
ing until the ninth month and condemns the practice 
-of weaning too early, often injudiciously practiced by the 
laity. He has also explained the significance of supple- 
mentary feeds at the sixth month. Bredst-feeding to be 
of maximum benefit must also be done methodically and 
the weaning undertaken at the proper age between six and 
-nine months. A few contra-indications to breast-feeding 
are also stated. We would however like to have the 
-artificial feeding and method of weaning more thoroughly 
discussed because many a mother falls easily into this 
serious pitfall. Many will disagree with the author’s view 
that anaemia and rickets are caused by the lack of 


proteins in the dietary. This is a serious mistake which. 


we hope will be corrected in the next edition. 

In seven short chapters the author has placed every- 
thing that is important in infant- feeding and we have no 
doubt that it will be of great help to mothers to whon 
the book is dedicated. 

K. C, Cuaupuurt 


HINDI 


RAMACHARITAMANASA: By Talsidas. Edited 
-by Ramnaresh Tripathi and published by the Hindi 
Mandir, Prayag. Price Rs. 5. 


This is the latest critical edition of ,Tulsidas’s im- 
mortal work. It contains a critically edited text, a 
commentary and a lengthy introduction in which the 
editor has discussed various matters dealing with Tulsidas 
‘and his works, specially the Ramacharitamanasa. The 
work shows painstaking and original researches and 
critical insight. 

One may have his doubts as to the utility of a new 
edition of this work. There are already a large number 
of editions in existence and some of them are good. But 
perhaps great works like the Ramacharitamanasa will 
always find new admirers and new commentations will 
make their appearance. Has there been any end of 
Shakespeare’s commentators ? Pandit Ramnaresh Tripathi 
thinks that he has excellent reasons for bringing out the 
present edition. He says he has approached his task 
from a stand-point somewhat different from that of the 
usual run: he has tried to interpret Tulsidas primarily 
as a poet. Tulsidas was not only a great bhakta but also 
a great poet; ‘and his commentator would do well to prefer 
poetical interpretation to the usual interpretation based 
on traditionally moral and religious ideas. The present 
commentary is based on this canon of criticism, but I am 
not sure how far the interpretations of the present writer 
will be acceptable to the Hindi scholars; they will certainly 
evoke a good deal of criticism; but there can be no 
doubt that such attempts will always be welcome. 


- ANATHNATH Basu 


ABHINAVA SANGITANJALI: Author and * Pub- 
lisher Sreeman Pandit Omkarnath Gourishanker 
Thakur. Sole Agents Vora & Co., Publishers Limited, 
Round Building, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. Pp. 84-107. 
Price Re. 1-4., 


The book contains thirty-one classical Hindi songs 
and their musical notations. Nine different Regas and 
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Raginis, their characteristics, Tala, Matra, Tana, etc., have 
been lucidly explained. The Alankaras in different Laya 
and Matra have been discussed separately. In a few 
places, however, it is noticed that, inspite of his efforts, 
the author has failed to give a clear idea of a particular 
Raga or Ragini dealt with in the book. The musical 
notations also appear difficult’ for beginners, for whom 
the book is primarily meant. 


S. D. 


OMAR KHAYYAM KI RUBAIYAN: By Raghuvansh 
Lal Gupte, 1.C.S, Pub.. Kitabistan, Allahabad. Cloth 
bound. Pp. 72. Re. 1. 


To the already numerous translations of Omar Khay- 
yam’s Rubais, Mr. Gupta has added another, also bazed 
on Fitzgerald’s version. Mr. Gupta has, however, ‘done 
unto Fitzgerald as Fitzerald did unto Omar.’ This, per- 
haps, is the chief justification of the book. The transla- 
tion is quite smooth, facile and readable and the spirit 
of the original faithfully rendered. That it is not a 
‘translation’ but an adaptation does not detract from the 
merit of the book. 

The introduction could have been less superficial. 


Ss. BV. 


MARAHATI 


“SARDESAL SMARAKA GRANTHA. Edited by Sri- 
pad Damodar Tikekar. Pub. for Sardesai Memorial Com- 
mittee by K. B. Dhavle. Samarth Sadan, Girgaum, Bom- . 
bay 4. Pp. 204. Price four rupees. 


This neatly got-up volume is interesting not only 
because it is a memorial to a great Indian scholar but 
because it provides a revealing picture of the systematic 
researches being conducted by the Maratha historian 
today. 2 

The volume comprises twelve articles by scholars of 
repute. Prof. Pisurlekar writes on the relations between 
the Marathas and the Goanese, Sirdar M. V. Kibe on 
Tatya Jogi’s correspondence relating to the battle of 
Mahatpur, Justice Shinde deals with the army under 
Mahratta rule. Mr. N. K. Behre makes an interesting 
comparison between the cunning Maratha, the proud 
Rajput and the devout Sikh and fixes their characteristic - 
features. Prof. Altekar establishes that Hinduism believed 
in and practised proselytisation till the llth century 
when the Brahmans became opposed to it. Prof. Mirasi 
and Mr, Kulkarni have edited the Ramtek inscription 
with critical notes. M. V. Gujar writes on the Rajpui- 
Mahratta War.. The volume closes with a biography of 
Rai ais G. S. Sardesai to whom the volume is dedi- 
cate 

The collection could have been improved if the 
panel of writers had ‘been chosen from a wider area; 
but of course that does not reflect in any way on the 
meritorious work done by those that have contributed. 


V. 


GUJARATI-ENGLISH 


TARAPOREVALA’S UP-TO-DATE GUJARATI- 
BNGLISH DICTIONARY. Compiled by Principal S..S. 
Oza, M.A. Published by D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., 
Hornby Road, Fort Bombay. Rs. 2-8. 


The 47 letters of the Gujarati alphabet have been 
treated in the beginning, the Gujarati word in each case 
being followed by its explanation both in English and 
Gujarati. Then follow, in alphabetical order, a number 
of proverbs with their English translation. The compiler 
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also gives, among other things, a list of agricultural and 
mineral ports and products, exports and imports, rainfal 
figures in Bombay districts, an account of the Indian 
National Co..gress, Health resorts, principal railways; 
weights and measures; Gujarati words derived from Ara- 
bic, Persian, Hindi, Portuguese, Turkish; efc., etc. The 
introduction is a Jearned-article on the function of speech 
and its cultural influence on the language. 


P. R. Sen 


GUJARATI 


DEEPSHIKHA: By Amidas Kanakia. Printed at 
the Kumar Printing, Ahmedabad. Thick Card Board. 
Pp, Ill. Price . Re. 1-8 (1937). 


A collection of about eighty short poems, written in 
the modern style, on a variety of interesting subjects, 
material and spiritual, with explanatory notes by Prof. 
B. B. Vyas, M.A. The inspiration supplied by the young 
poet’s revered teacher the late Mr. N. B. Divatia is 
apparent in many of the poems and freely acknowledged. 
Poems like “Yachana” (pp. 33-34) ‘betray in the writer 
the promise of good ‘work to come hereafter. 


(1) SHESHA NAN KAVYO: By Ram Narayan 
V. Pathak. Printed at the Kumar Printing, Ahmedabad. 
Cloth bound with illustrated jacket. Pp, 171. Price Rs. 2. 
(1937). 


(2) SWAIR VIHAR, PART If: By Ram Narayan 
V. Pathak. Printed at the Vasant Press. -Cloth bound 
with illustrated Jacket: Pp. 208. Price Re.- 1-4 (1937): 
Both published by the Prasthan Karyalaya, Ahmedabad. 


Shesha nan Kavyo represents the poetical work of one, 
who is known more as a deep student of literature in.its 
various forms than a poet and covers the, period between 
Samvat year 1978 and 1994. They are alcast -in the 
modern model and incline more towards the deliberative 
and philosophical side of the subject-matter of the poem 
than towards poetry of the ordinary type whose object is 
to give delight to the reader by -a description thereof 
‘ pure and simple. For. instance take the verses on the 
River Narmada, seen at eventide by Kavi Narmad and by 
the writer under notice: both observe the red coloured 
waters, the tint imparted to them by the setting sun. 
Narmad rests content with merely describing the tint: he 
calls it rosy : (gulabi). Mr. Pathak uses the word “ Sarag ” 
‘(red) -to describe the same phenomenon. The use of the 
two different words—one, a simple, popular word, the 
other a Sanskrit. word, understandable only by the highly 
educated typifies the progress made by-our verse litera- 
ture during the last fifty years. Many of the poems treat 
of popular subjects also. Some of them are set to-music. 
A commentary ‘at the end lucidly explains the meaning 
of dificult phrases and it is on the whole a scholarly 
work. The second book is a collection of articles (except- 
ing the last one) contributed by Mr. Pathak to the 
monthly Prasthan at different times. They refer to all 
‘sorts of subjects, light as well as serious, and are the 
result of acute powers of observation. The compilation is 
a welcome addition to Gujarati literature. 


PRADAKSHINA : By: Vinodrai H. Bhatt, Karachi, 
Printed at the Swadhin Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth 
bound. Pp. 220. Price Re. 1-8 (1937). 


Thirteen short stories which one would like to read, 
because of their good plot and characterization. Mr. 
Bhatt writes with vigor and perspicacity and therefore 
‘can present realistic pictures. He is sure to improve 
with experience. 
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“VYAVHAR KAUSHALYA: Parts I & HT: B 
Mauktik. Printed at the Mahodaya Printing Press 
Bhavnagar. Thick card board. Pp. 99. (1937). 


“ Mauktik ” is Mr. Motichand Girdhar Kapadia, B.A. 
LL.B., Atornéy-at-Law. Inside the jail at the time o! 
the Civil Disobedience movement and after release, he 
took as his text various “ Thoughts” and precepts of well. 
known. writers and philosophers and then expounded thex: 
so as to guide people in their everyday affairs of life. 
He has written out 100 pieces of such advice and they 
being couched in popular language seem to: benefit those 
who would care to read them. 


SAHITYA SAMIKSHA: By Vizhwanath Maganla 
Bhatt. Printed at the Nutan Prakashan Press, Ahmeda 
bad. Cloth bound. Pp. 333. Price Rs. 2-8 (1937). 


We are so very glad to find that Mr. Bhatt has founc 
himself in a position to reprint in bookform at leas! 
fourteen of his valuable contributions relating to the 
literature of the Narmad and .contemporary periods as 
well as his observations on the art of a critic and othe 
subjects. He has by now established himself as one ir 
the front rank of Gujarati critics. Every one of his 
essays we should say is worth its weight in gold. Ar 
excellent index at the end is a great help. 


SAHITYA DARSHAN: By Vijayray K. Vaidya 
B.A. Printed at the Jayaswanshi Press. Ranpur, Kathia 
wad. Cloth bound. Pp, 294+-vii. Price Rs. 2-8. 


Mr. Vijayaray early in life conceived the notion o! 
dedicating his life solely to literature (i.e. undertake 
Sahitya-Bhekha) and this collection of the articles con. 
tributed by him to the various branches of literature more 
than testify to his entire aptitude for that role. . The 
austerities of such life, however, from a worldly point o: 
view have overborne the original intention, but the fire 
of service is still there and the highly critical anc 
descriptive articles on Tattva Charcha, on the Footway: 
of History, the Light and Shadows of Yesterday and tke 
observations on the three Sessions of ther Gujarati Sahity: 
Parishad where he was a firsthand witness to their proceed 
ings, are all marked by his minute regard for each and ever: 
aspect of the subject treated by him and the sense o: 
being entirely at home with it whether it was popular o 
technical, The notes at the end, specially those relatin; 
to the non-realisation of his literary dreams, are’ ver: 
pathetic and show how difficult it is to walk with rapic 
strides on the path of the progress of Gujarati literature 


K. M. J. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


INDIANS OVERSEAS: By T. S. Rajagopal, M.A. 
LL.B. Published by the author from Santhepet, Mysore 
Pp. V-+-83. 1938. Price Re. I, 


’ EDUCATION FOR HAPPINESS : By George S. Arun 
dale. Published by The Theosophical Publishing House 
Adyar, Madras. 1938. Price annas eight. 


MY TOUR OF JAPAN : By’ K. H. Goregaoker, B.A. 
LL.B., Solicitor, Bombay. a 
AN OUTLINE OF THE CULTIVATOR’S PROBLEMS 
TOGETHER WITH SOME SUGGESTIVE REMEDIES 
ey, H. Pandya, L.Ag. Undia), M.Sc. Agri. (Cornell. 
INDIANISATION OF SERVICES. Published 6 


J. K. Mehta, M.A., Secretary, Indian Merchants? Cham 
ber, Bombay. 1938. 


ne MAHATMA HANSRAJ 
The Maker of the Modern Punjab 


By Pror. §. N. RAY, .a., ph.p. (London) 


“THose who die for their country are called 
martyrs, but those who live for their country 
are greater martyrs,” said Sir Gakul Chand 
Narang in supporting the resolution of condol- 
ence moved in the Punjab Assembly on the 
death of Mahatma Hansraj. Every little detail 
of the long life of the departed leader bears 
ample testimony to this observation. Steeped 
in Vedic lore, he set before himself the vigorous 
ideal of the Vedic citizen, who looked upon 
humanity with love and this world as a place 
for self-realization through service to mankind. 
In achieving this glorious end, as a practical- 
minded Punjabi, he took up the most unroman- 
tic and dreary work, namely, that of a teacher. 
He was not carried away by the vague romantic 
longings which brought on frustration in the 
lives of many of our English-educated country- 
men in the last. century. He did not’ allow 
himself to be seduced from the programme of 
his life by any sparkling illusions. Thus while 
, his friends emerged into the limelight by taking 
up polities, he preferred to plod in darkness 
and obscurity. For looking at the benighted 
condition of his countrymen, he came to realize 
that the greatest service that he could render 
to his country was by imparting knowledge and 
thus emancipating the mind of man. 

Lala Hansra} was born in a poor Khatri 
family on April 19, 1864. He lost his father 
at the age of ten and accompanied his elder 
brother Mulkraj, who came to Lahore in search 
of a job. There he was admitted to the 
American Mission School, from which he passed 
the Entrance Examination in 1880. Thereupon 
he joined the Government College and met 
Lala Lajpat Rai as his class-mate. 

The Arya, Samaj was founded in Lahore 
in 1877 and young Hansraj fell under its in- 
fluence even ‘when he was a schoolboy. Lala 
Saindas, the first president of the Samaj, had 
-& magnetic personality and attracted the two 
friends by his character. The result wags that 
they not only accepted the message of the 
Samaj but became its active workers even 
before they had left their college. Hansraj was 
entrusted with the editing of The Regenerator 
of Aryavarta, a weekly organ of the Lahore 
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Arya Samaj. He graduated in 1885 and 
prepared himself for the whole-hearted service 
of the cause which he had embraced. 
The opportunity was not long in coming. 
Swami Dayanand, the founder of the Arya 
Samaj, died in 18838, and his followers decided 





Mahatma Hansraj 


to perpetuate his memory by the establishment 
of the Dayanand Anglo-Vedie College with the 
object of encouraging the study of Hindu 
literature including Classical Sanskrit and the 
Vedas. This was to be supplemented by the 
study of English and Science. The idea was 
well received and a fund of Rs. 32,900 
was collected by the end of the year 





students on the rolls. 
_ F. A. classes were started and by 1894, the 


oe 
"1885. But the Arya 


Samajists could not 
venture upon the ambitious scheme with 
such a small sum. Their enthusiasm was about 
to ebb out and a sense of despondency was seiz- 
ing their souls. At this juncture young Hansraj 
stepped in and revived their drooping spirits by 
his determination to work without any remu- 
neration for the promotion of the cause which 
was so dear to their heart. As one of the first 
batch of Punjabi graduates, he had before him 
immense possibilities of preferment in Govern- 
ment service. But encouraged by his elder 
brother, who took upon himself his responsibili- 
ties, he sacrificed all the ambitions of wealth 
and position which must have filled his young 
soul. One cannot but shudder at the cheerless 
prospect that now stared him in the face. There 
was neither the glamour of the founder of a 
religious sect, nor the prospect of publicity 
which a political leader leaps into. His noble 
example inspired others and in the anniversary 
of the Arya Samaj in November, 1885, the 
members began to vie with one another in self- 
sacrifice. On the first of June, 1886, the school 


department of the proposed institution was 
set up with Lala Hansraj 


as honorary 
headmaster. The institution was a_ great 
success from the very beginning. By the 
end of the first year, there were about 500 
Two years later, the 


B. A. classes came into existence. The college 


has now been taking a considerable share in the 
- post-graduate work of the University. The 
 eollege grew from strength to strength, but its 
history has not been smooth. The Gurukul 
section of the Arya Samajists were hostile to 


the scheme of education imparted at the insti- 


tution, and over this question there was a split 


_ in the Samaj. Lala Hansraj and his party were 


so convinced of the wisdom of their action, that 


_ they did not yield. Fearing that the Govern- 


ment would interfere in its affairs, the institution 
never asked for any aid from them. The 
enormous expenditure for its maintenance has 
all along been met by the sacrifice of its 


teachers and the generous contributions of its 


promoters. Apart from the Gurukul opposition, 
the college had to face yet another great 


* erisis during the Non-co-operation days when 
between the Nationalist demand to disaffiliate 
it from the University and the terrorization of 
_ the Martial Law authorities, it was well nigh 


wrecked. Lala Hansraj had then retired from 


the Principalship, but his was the hand that 
was still guiding its destiny. His inspiration 
strengthened the wavering ranks of his co- 
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religionists, many of whom were anxious to 
hearken to the appeal of the Congress to 
reduce it to a “national college,” and his tact 
enabled them to weather the storm which 
threatened it from the side of the Government. 
For a time his was the most despised name in 4 
the Punjab. Abuses were daily showered upon 
his head for not lining up with the Congress 
cause. But this was not all. Much against his 
wishes he had to take up a cause which even- 
tually dealt a heavy blow to the solidarity of 
the Congress and weakened it for time being. 
This was the Suddhi and Hindu Sangathan 
movement. Of that anon. 

The success of the Lahore D. A.-V. College 
emboldened the members of the Arya Samaj 
elsewhere to embark upon other schemes of 
their educational service, which they came 
to regard as the most important part of their 
mission in the Punjab. Another college was 
started at Jullunder and yet another at Hoshiar- 
pur, till there was scarcely a town in the Punjab 
where there was neither a school nor a college 
managed by the D. A.-V. authorities. The 
Samaj] maintains at present 250 educational 
institutions, big and small, in the province, and 
imparts education to 60,000 students at an 
annual cost of Rs. 20,00,000 a year. Besides 
the Arts schools and colleges for men and 
women, it runs an Ayurvedic college, a College 
of Divinity, a magnificent research institute for . 
Vedic studies, an Industrial Institution, and a 
training class in the muffasil. This vast edifice 
has been built by the self-abnegation of a com- 
munity which was inspired by the lofty example 
of Mahatma Hansraj and led by him for 
about half a century. 

It is no wonder that he should be honoured 
by his countrymen by the epithet of Mahatma 
and that he should be regarded by his fellow- 
Punjabis as the maker of the modern Punjab. 
Before the rise of the Arya Samaj, Hinduism 
through vicissitudes of history had reached the 
bottom of degeneracy in this province which 
saw the birth of the Vedas. The Hindu 
acknowledged the ancient culture of this 
country indeed, but had no idea as to what it 
was. The land had been Islamized so greatly 
that he ridiculed, and outside the Arya Samaj 
still does, the Sanskritic language and culture. 
He is not even now ashamed of misspelling the 
most ordinary Sanskritic names and words. 
The Hindu epies which have sustained our 
people from time immemorial and which are 
well known even to the lowest of the low, are 
as strange even to the Brahmans as to the 
Europeans. To such a land Mahatma Hansraj 
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and his followers brought the message of our 
glorious past by enforcing the study of Hindu 
literature, classical Sanskrit and the Vedas and 
replacing Urdu by Hindi. Thus in a quarter 
of a century the character of a people was 
fundamentally changed. Their outlook on 
things was influenced by the new taste that 
they had acquired for the age-old scriptures of 
this country. Their mind now turned to Hurd- 
war, Prayag, and Kasi for inspiration 
rather than to Bagdad, Damascus and 
Istanbul. 


Thousands of students who go out of the 
D. A.-V. schools and colleges carry along with 
them the lofty principles which the Mahatma 
lived for. Many of his pupils have been 
filling eminent positions in all departments of 
life in the Punjab. His simplicity and austerity 

have been objects of emulation by his country- 
men. He had long ago indeed withdrawn 
himself from the actual work of teaching. But 
lis place was taken up by a devoted band of 
workers, who in apostolic succession as it were, 
bore aloft the torch that he had kindled and 
propagated to generations the message that he 
had communicated to them. 

As a student of history, Mahatma Hansraj 
knew that the principal cause of India’s down- 
fall had always been lack of organization. He 
therefore set himself to the task of placing the 

» whole structure that he had raised with his 
hands on a sound basis of management. For 
this purpose an order of Life members was 
created. A Life member has to dedicate himself 
to the life of a teacher in one of the institu- 
tions run by the Arya Samaj. Most of the 
life members get Rs. 150 as their monthly 
allowance with free quarters and free life 
insurance policies. There are a few who take 
bare living wage. Mahatma Hansraj was such 
a constitutionalist that througout his Princi- 
palship, he implicitly obeyed the orders of the 
President of the Managing Committee though 
some of them were harsh. He was a man of 
very economical habits. But one day his 
chaprasi brought him a pencil worth two annas. 
The President wrote a note that though he was 
a high Government official he never spent more 
than two pice on it. The Honorary Principal 
of the college instead of resenting it, expressed 
his regret and never again gave him another 
occasion for rebuke. This spirit of obedience 
and discipline which he imposed upon himself, 
he inculeated upon the Life Members. Five 
generations of Life Members have already 
served or been serving the various institutions 
of the Samaj. Some of them have, by their 
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devotion, piety and the spirit of sacrifice, taken 
a place in their community and country only © 3 
second to that of their leader. ae 

But it was not merely as an educationist — 4 
that all the time of Mahatma Hansraj was 
taken up. Since his retirement, he gave a con- 
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siderable part of his time to various forms of s 
social service. In this way he was gradually — 
drawn into a very controversial sort of work. — 
In July 1921, the Moplas of Malabar rose in ~ 
rebellion against the Government, desecrated 
temples, looted Hindu houses and forcibly — 
converted a large number of Hindus to Islam. _ 
When the Hindus were afraid of taking them 
back to their own fold, Mahatma Hansraj felt — 
that it would be betraying his religion if he — 
remained idle in this matter. A fund was 
started for helping the distressed and Mahatma 
Hansraj’s mother was the first to make a dona- 
tion to it. The question of reconversion was 
taken up in right earnest. The Mohammedans 
and the Congress both discountenanced this 
step, the former as a move hostile to their 1 
religion, and the latter as an element disturbing & 
Hindu-Moslem relations. This attempt at — 
reconversion gradually led to the foundation of — 
the All-India Suddhi movement of which Swami — 
Shraddhanand was the president and Mahatma ~ 
Hansraj the Vice-president. After the resigna- — 
tion of the Swamiji, he had to succeed him as ~ 
the President. The Suddhi movement — 
unfortunately led to a large number of commu- — 
nal riots and murder of Hindu leaders. The 
sad spectacle of Hindu helplessness and the — 
dastardly challenge of the bigoted section of the — 
Muslim community during the riots opened to — 
Mahatma Hansraj and Hindu leaders the — 
necessity of starting a movement for Hindu — 
solidarity under the name of Hindu Sangathan. _ 
In February 1923, he, therefore, drew up a ~ 
programme by which he sought among other — 
things to replace the modern conception of — 
hereditary caste by the ideal one of guna and — 
karma, to abolish the sub-castes, to uplift the — 
untouchables, and unify the Hindus by bringing © i 
them back to the Vedic religion. For his lead _ 
in such works, he naturally was suspected by — 
the Congress circles as setting up a rival - 3 
organization to weaken the hold of the © 

Congress on the Hindus with the result that he 
made the whole Congress press his enemy. The — 
campaign of vilification which was carried on ~ 
by the latter in consequence could only be ~ 

equalled by his greatness. He faced it all with — 
his usual detachment, a quality which once he ~ 
had exhibited in an unstinted measure when 
attacked by his fellow-believers on the College — 
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question. If Hansraj has been honoured by his 
respectful countrymen as Mahatma, it was 
not only because he was a very magnanimous 
person with his heart bleeding for the weak and 
the down-trodden, but because his was a single- 
hearted devotion to a cause he believed to be 
beneficial to his country and for which he 
steadfastly worked all his life. In silent ana 
-unostentatious service to our motherland, he has 
not many rivals and none so successful. In the 


midst of the drudgeries and struggles of life, 


he was never despondent. No cloud seemed 
ever to have darkened the genial sunshine of his 
soul. Like a Rishi, he had risen above all 
attachments of life, and nothing troubled the 
serenity of his mind. He seemed to have drunk 
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from the never-failing fountain of joy and 
strength. His unwavering faith in God was a 
perennial source of inspiration to him and sus- 
tained him in the midst of all his* trials and 
tribulations. In the manifold duties of his life, 


there was not a single day when he did not sit 


before God in silent meditation and did not 
seek his voice. 

His death has been a stunning blow to the 
Arya Samaj. It is doubtful if his place can 
ever be filled. The country, and particularly 
all liberal movements of social and religious 
reform, have suffered a great loss, and educa- 
tion, a champion, the like of whom it would not 
be easy to find. It is inconceivable what the 
Punjab would have been without him. 





AN ORIENTALIST OF DHAR 
By G. C. SUGANDHI, .a. 


Tue literary world suffered an irreparable loss 
on the 3rd September, 1938 when the “ grand 
old man” of Dhar, Rajya Ratna Pandit Kashi 
Nath Krishna Lele slowly passed away in his 
bed at the ripe old age of 88. Mr. Lele hailed 
from the famous Lele family of the Konkan. 
- During the time of the Peshwas the forefathers 
_ of late Mr. Lele came down the hills and settled 
first at Malthan and then at Poona but in the 
beginning of the 19th century his father and 
uncle migrated to Dhar along with Bhau Sahib 
Pawar Malthankar to enjoy the generous 
patronage of the Pawar rulers. 

Mr. Lele was born on the 15th August, 
1850 at Dhar but he had the misfortune of 
losing his mother at a very early age and this 
bereavement told upon the health of the boy 
who therefore never enjoyed the blessings of 
robust and sound health. Up to the age of 16 
Mr. Lele received his education in some private 
and State schools but in the year 1866 A.D., 
he was sent to Indore for Secondary Education 
in English. He prosecuted his studies so 
diligently that he passed the Matriculation 
Examination in 1870 and under the advice of 
the famous learned Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Vinayak Janardan Kirtane, he got 
himself admitted into the Deccan College of 
Poona. The Dhar Darbar also extended their 
kind patronage to Mr. Lele by giving him a 


liberal scholarship but for reasons of health he 
had to leave Poona in 1876 without appearing 
at his B.A. degree examination. 

On his return from Poona, he was appoint- 
ed Head Master of the Anand High School, 
Dhar, where he proved himself an _ able 
educationist by most successfully carrying on 
the work of the institution. In 1887 for some 
political reasons he had to leave Dhar and join 
the Holkar State Service. But soon after he 
left for Dewas where he was appointed Super- 
intendent of Education. 

He made the Dewas institution a model 
High School in Central India and won great 
fame. In 1900 Mr. Lele got a golden oppor- 
tunity of being appointed as a guardian tutor to 
His Highness the late Maharaja Sir Udaji Rao 
Pawar Saheb Bahadur at the Daly College, 
Indore. Soon after he was once again appoint- 
ed as the Superintendent of Education and 
Head Master of Anand High School, Dhar, 
where he introduced many healthy and much- 
needed reforms in the said department. His 
was the pioneer effort to Start the teaching of 
music; drawing, and carpentry and to add to 
this he had organised a beautiful museum. Mr. 
Lele being a great lover of history and archaeo- 


logy co-operated with Capt. and Mrs. Barnes _ 
the then Political Agent in C. I. in writing a ~ 
book on Dhar and Mandu. In 1902 Lord. 
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Curzon paid a visit to Dhar, the place’ of great 
antiquity and he was so much struck by the 
archaeological collections of Mr. Lele and his 
work that-he put in a word with the Political 
Agent to help him in every way possible. 

‘ It was the happiest moment in the life of 
Mr. Lele to unearth three famous inscriptions 
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of Arjunvarmadeo in the Sarsvati Mandir 
(Sharda Sadan Vhoj Shala),* now known as 
Kamal Maula mosque. The story of the finds 
is indeed very interesting as narrated by the 
scholar in his own words. The Kamal Maula 
Mosque was then in a dilapidated condition, 
recalling its past traditions of the shrine of 
learning. “One day”, he said, “I thrust my hand 
into a hole behind the broken Kaba. Inside it 
I felt that something was engraved and I 


suspected the existence of some inscription. Mrs. 


Barnes on hearing this from me rushed to the 
scene and ordered me to try at it. To my 
surprise I discovered the Natika on two big 
slabs of stone, one having two Prakrit Koorme 
Shrotras of the time of Raja Bhoj of Dhar, and 
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the other a two-act play of the time of | 
Arjunvarmadeo (150 years later).” These — 
throw a light on the research history of the 
brave Parmars of Dhar and specially their — 
illustrious predecessor, Raja Bho}. er 
In the year 1908 in collaboration with — 
Capt. Luard he contributed an important article — 
to the Dhar State Gazetteer under the title of 
the Parmars of Dhar and Malwa. This article — 
won for him the praise of scholars. a 
From 1905 to 1914 A.D. Mr. Lele was — 
unfortunately out of employment but he took — 
advantage of the newly established Bharat 
Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal, Poona, by becoming 
a member and thus applied himself assiduously — 
to making research in the field of history. In — 
1914 he was called back by the late Maharaja — 
Sir Udaji Rao who entrusted to him the work — 
of writing the history of the ruling family of 
Dhar. Thus he remained in charge of the © 
History Department till the end of his life. 
We owe 23 books and papers to Mr. Lele’s 
facile pen : 2 
1. Summary ef the Dramatic Inscription Found in 
the Bhoj Shala (1903). a 
2. A note on the two Grammatical Serpentine Sans- 
krit Inscriptions on the two pillars at the Bhoj _ 
Shala. uz 
3. Parmars of Dhar and Malwa (1908). ea 
4. A Chalukva, Parmar Inscription lately found at — 
Ujjain (1913). 
5. Malwvachya Itihasache Sindhavlokan, 1917. re 
6. Vir Bhanudaya, 1921. re 
7. Maharastriya Sanskraticha Hindustanvar Parinam 
8 
9 
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(1922). ° 
Kalidas ani 
(1922). 
A short note on the Devi Image of Dhar Samvyat, — 
1138. ie., 1081 A.D.. (1923). aad 
10. A brief note on the Sanskrit Inscription found at 
Mandu being a fragment of a hymn to Vishnu by ~ 
Bilhan, Minister of King Vindya Varmadeo of Dhar, — 
1100 to 1180 (1929). 4 
11. Fragment of an inscribed Hymn of Sarswati found 
at Mandu (1926). a 
12. Shreemant Maharaj Sayaji Rao Gaikwad yavaril 
Jubilee Strotra (1926). apt 
13. Marathi Samarajyant Pawaranchi bid 
Dharchaya Pawaranchi kamgiri (1926). (“The — 
Pawars’ contribution to the Maratha Empire”). 
14. Itihasacharya Tapswi Rajiwade yaj baddal char ~ 
shabda (1927). (Marathi). : A 


Vikramaditya yancha kal nirnaya — 
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15. Udajirao Pawar yanche sambandhi kahi patre, — 


ve 

1927. (Marathi). . < 

16. Banavat Patra vyavhar (1928). (Some Forged — 
Documents). T¢ 


17. Mendavgad kharidi khalchya/oravar eee 
jhala kay ? (1928). ; 
18. Marathyanche Malawyantil Rajkaran (1930). 


19. Parmar kulmani Bhoi Devache rajkiya mahatva 
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(1930 A.D.). (The Polity of Bhoj). Leh 
20. Jagache Itihastil advitiva vibhuti Parmar kulavan- — 
tas Kavirai Smrata Bhoj Deo (1931). (Bhoja’s — 
place in World History). ft 
21. Mala Itihas Sanshodhan chi godi kashi lagli (1931). — 
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Dhar yethen Nirman jhalela “swar Prakash” nav- 
ancha aik maulyayan grantha. 
Marathi Samranjat pawaranche vaishistah Dhar- 
chya Pawaranche Mahatva tatha darja, 1934. 
These works of his appealed to the leading 
Indian historians of great repute. The late 
K. K. Rajwade of Poona, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Rai Bahadur G. H. Ojha, 
late Rai Bahadur Hiralal, Mr. C. V. Vaidya, 
Mr. Sardesai, Sardar Phalke and Sardar Kibe 
did not fail to pay their tribute to this scholar. 
It also gives great pleasure to note that he was 
not unknown in western countries also. He 
had among his friends such eminent orientalists 


as Dr. F. Kielhorn of Gottengen; De Stall — 


Holstein and Franklin Edgerton (Yale, U.S.A.). 
These scholars were in close touch with him 
which can be seen from their letters addressed 
to him from time to time. It will be very 
interesting to learn that Mr. Lele had the 
honour of being a pupil of Dr. Kielhorn when 
he was a student of the Deccan College, Poona. 

A glimpse into his private life, I think, 
would not be out of place here. Mr. Lele was 
married at an early age and was blessed with 
two issues, a son and a daughter. He gave his 
son Vishvanath Pant and his daughter the full 
advantage of liberal education and when the 
former took his B.A. degree, he was. appointed 
Superintendent of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment, Dhar State, for some time. In 1905 with 
Mr. Lele his son also left Dhar and joined the 
Holkar State Service as Head Master of the 
Bhanpura School. But in 1906 he suddenly 
fell ill and died. It gave a rude shock to Mr. 
Lele but he had many such misfortunes in 
store. His only daughter who was married at 
Poona breathed her last followed by the deaths 
in quick succession of his grandson and his 
daughter-in-law, his last solace. Under such 
tragic circumstances Mr. Lele’s _ spiritual 
development and his literary bent of mind 
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engaged him in an occupation which immor- 
talised his fame. 

Mr. Lele had in = late Mr. Shivaram 
Kashinath Oak a great pupil friend. He was 
formerly an accountant in the P. W. D. of 
Dhar State, but at Mr. Lele’s request he was 
transferred as his assistant in 1924. Here he™ 
helped him in his research work and _ other 
literary activities. 

The Maharajas of the Indian States also 
did him great honour. Among them are H. H. 
the Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwar of Baroda, 
Sir Tukoji Rao Holkar, (ex-Maharaja of 
Indore) and Her Highness the Dowager Maha- 
rani Chandra Bai Holkar, the late Maharaja 
Tukoji Rao Puar of Dewas Senior and the late 
Maharaja Malhar Rao Puar of Dewas. The 
late Maharaja Sir Udaji Rao Puar of Dhar 
honoured him with the title of “ Rajya Ratna ”’. 
In 1927 Mr. Lele was presented with an address 
by the All-India Maharashtra Sahitya Sabha, 
Indore. In 1936 the Sharda Seva Sangh of 
Mandleshar (Holkar State) passed unanimous- 
ly a resolution praising his great services to 
history and praying for his long life. 

Mr. Lele spent all his saintly life in the 
pursuit of truth. He was full of youthful 
enthusiasm till the end of his life. He thought 
he must do real service to his motherland—a 
mission of his life. He was proud of the oriental 
culture and learning. In private life his door 
was open both to his friend and foe. “The young® 
aspiring generation is my asset,” he often 
remarked. Students young and old adored him 
as their ideal Guru. When he breathed his 
last, his bier was taken out by “his men” 
reminding one of the famous lines from Brown- 
ing’s The Grammarian’s Funeral. 

* (The writer acknowledges with gratitude some of the 
facts taken from the biographical sketch of Mr. Lele by 
Mr. R. R. Shastri appearing in the Vina Magazine of 
Indore.) 








The Tamala forest and the grazing ground of Brindaban 


AN ILLUSTRATED MANUSCRIPT FROM ORISSA 
By NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 


A REMARKABLE manuscript has recently been 
discovered in Orissa. It is an illustrated copy 
of the Geetagovinda by the poet Jayadeva, 
and the discovery was made by $j. Suryanarayan 
Das in a village which lies a few miles away 
from Cuttack. 

The manuscript is on palm-leaf, each leaf 
being 44 inches long. It consists of 53 leaves 
or 106 pagesin all and contains 63 drawings be- 
gides the text of the Geetagovinda. The drawings 
are incised on the palm-leaf with an iron style; 
so they have the character of an etching to some 
extent. There are two ivory covers on both 
sides, and they are also carved with scroll-work. 
Nothing is known about the date of the copy 
nor about the man who wrote it. But right at 
the end of the book, there is a remarkable 
drawing which probably portrays the poet 
Jayadeva as well as the scribe who copied and 
illustrated the present manuscript. It depicts 
a man sitting with his rosary, while by his side 
is the figure of a man doing obeisance to him. 
That is all. Probably this was the only thing 
which the scribe wanted to record about himself, 
uls deep reverence for the man who composed 
ihe great poem; he did not consider his own 
1ame worthy of being put down anywhere along 
vith the remarkable series of illustrations which 
1e executed. , 

The subject of the illustrations is naturally 
shosen from the text of the Geetagovinda; but 
ihere is also a number of pictures illustrating 
ihe ragas, 2.e., the musical modes. It is not 
ossible to reproduce in print the delicate 
haracter of the original drawings, but a few 
if them have been chosen to illustrate the fine 


execution and the chaste decorative sense of 
the artist. The drawings are in the usual 
formalized style of Orissa, and are comparable 
in certain respects to the pata drawings of 
Bengal. There is, of course, some difference 
due to difference in the materials employed 





Krishna overwhelms and rides on the 
hood of the Kaliya snake 


in the two cases, but the family-likeness is 
unmistakable. The drawings have been done 
with infinite care and infinite patience; and 
although they have a formal character about 
them, yet they retain a freshness and a vigour 
in their lines which reflects the artistic qualities 
of the man who drew the lines. There is no 
weakness anywhere, no attempt to hide one’s 
artistic incompetence behind a formalization of 
technique. One always feels that although the 
style is conventional, yet it is the heart of a 
genuine artist which moves behind it. 

More need not be said about the pictures, 
and we leave the reader to judge their merits 
for himself. Only one thing might be added 
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The three Avatars 
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in conclusion, namely how* ~ 
the drawings have struck’ ~ 
some of the greatest artists 
of modern Bengal. Both ~ 
Abanindranath and Nanda- ~~ 
lal Bose have spoken in ve y oe 
high terms about the manus- 
cript; while Jamini Roy, who © 
has experimented more — ex=t3 
tensively in conventic né BS 
styles of painting than any 
of his contemporaries, has” 
passed a remark which is © 
worthy: of reproduction. 
When he was shown the 
illustrations and had gone 
over them for a long while, 
he said, “ This bears a close 
resemblance to the style eur= 
rent in Bengal. But the ~ 
drawings in the manuserip roe 
are so great, that, I believe, ~ 
if an artist wanted to ~ 
graduate, he must go to © 
Orissa for his college-career, 
for Bengal can only offer 97 
him a school-course in com- 
parison.” Is not this a re- 
markable tribute from one = 
Who is competent to speak © 
on the matter ? ae 
Fortunately, there seems | 
to be a likelihood that the ~ 
Whole series of illustrations ~ 
in the manuscript may be 
reproduced in  book-form 7 
within a short time. Some = 
patrons of art in Orissa see mY 
to be anxious to have this = 
treasure published, so that it~ 
might be preserved and~ 
made known to the world, = 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN ITALY 
By Dr. P. N. ROY, .a., p.witt. 


B 


Tye beginnings of the Christian art in 
pas’ are to be found in the frescoes of the sub- 
terranean sepulchres and the sarcophagi. The 
date of this art is put between the first and the 
fourth century A; D: 

_ There are subterranean sepulchres in other 


parts of Italy, but those of Rome are the mosi — 
famous and important for the study of the 


beginnings of this art. For miles around this 


The entrance to the Pate of Domitilla 


Eeteniinl city extend these Christian tombs (theie 
Beherccnte length is said to be 350 miles), 
known as catacombs, dug out in the bosom of 


the earth, and no visitor’s itinerary in that 


city. can be said to be complete, who has not 
= spent a few hours in the darkness of its sub- 
 terranean alleys. a 
( ‘The etymology of the word “ catacomb” is 
uncertain and nothing definite can be said as 
to how this word came to designate the sub- 
terranean Christian sepulchres of the early 
centuries. The cemetery of St. Sebastian on 
é the Via Appia in Rome was once called 
~Coemetertum ad Catacumbas and as this 
cemetery was the most frequented and vene- 
_ rated one in the middle ages, the word perhaps 
came to be applied to all the subterranean 
tombs of the saints, 
| There are different views about the. origin 
of these underground sepulchres. Many think 
that in the imperial days of Rome, when the 
_ early Christians were persecuted by the Roman 
_ emperors, the followers of the new faith dug 


cut these subterranean rooms and passages 
for the purpose of meeting together in secret 
and carrying out their prayers and religious 
discussions. The existence of a Greek chapel 
in the catacomb of Priscilla, of a church in the 
catacomb of St. Ermete and a baptistery in the 
catacomb’ of Ponziano lends a semblance of 


truth to this view. 


But considering the fact that the catacombs 


are large in number (65 in all) and often long- 
- winding, a great amount of earth must have 


been excavated in making them, and how did 
it become possible for the Christians to remove 
this great heap of earth or conceal it from the 
vigilance of the: anti-Christian emperors? It 
seems, therefore, more likely that these sub- 
terranean vaults and passages were made with 
the knowledge and sanction of the then Roman — 
regime and enjoyed the full legal protection 
which was extended to tombs of all kinds by 
the Romans due to their respectful sentiment — 
towards the dead. Their formation also mili- 
tates against the view that they were used for 
esoteric purposes, because, with the exception 
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The conclusion from these facts seems 
inevitable that they were excavated solely for 
the purpose of burying the dead. But as 
burial, as°opposed to burning, of the dead was 
illegal within the circuit of the walls of Servius 
Tullius, the Christians established — their 
cemeteries outside it. 

Some of the cemeteries are however of 
private origin. Many Christian Roman 
patricians made gifts of their lands for use as 





Cecilia in Callisto’s Catacomb 


Cubicle of St. 


burial grounds for their co-religionists. Even 
to this day some of these catacombs are known 
by the name of the original owners of the land 
in which they are situated, e.g., the catacombs 
of Priscilla, Pretestato and Domitilla. 

Of the many catacombs that exist all 
around Rome, mention may here be made of 
the catacombs of Ponziano, Generosa and St. 
Felice on Via Portuense, the catacomb of St. 
Valentino on Via Flaminia, that of Priscilla on 
Via Salaria, that of St. Agnes on Via 
Nomentana, and those of Pretestato, St. 
Sebastian and Callisto on Via Appia. The one 
mentioned last is the largest of them all. The 
fortunes of the catacombs have been various. 
In the early centuries, before the custom of 
burial in the churchyard became established, 
all Christians in Rome were buried in the 
eatacombs. Even after the establishment of 
this custom, many devout Christians desired to 
he buried there by the side of the martyrs. 
But in the fifth century, after the sack of Rome 
hy Alaric, the catacombs began to lose their 
attraction as burial places, and when in the 
eighth century, at the time of the invasions of 
the Longobards, the relies of many of the saints 
were removed to the different churches of 
Rome, the catacombs were practically forgotten 
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by the people. It is only since the spoidentabe 
discovery of a part of the catacomb of Priscilla 
in 1578 that there has been a renewed interest 
in these subterranean sepulchres. See 
I still remember the sensation which I felt 
as, one fine September afternoon, I entered in — 
the company of a few other persons the — 
catacomb of St. Sebastian on the Via Appia, — 
the road by which Horace left Rome for — 
Brandusium and St. Paul approached Rome 
from Puteoli. A few thin candles were lighted 
and we were led down by an attending priest — 
through dark steps into the subterranean — 
vaults. There are several flights of steps and 
at the end of each flight there is a passage on 
both sides of which dead bodies were once — 
interred in rectangular caves dug out in the — 
These caves~are called loculi. Now — 
and then, on either side of the passage we come 
across small rooms called cubicles, square in — 
shape and with decorated walls. Some of the ‘4 
cubicles have their walls covered with marble — 3 
and some also contain pillars. The tombstones — 
of the loculi have various inscriptions engraved Be 
on their surface, e.g., anima dulcis, in des vivas, < 
depositus in pace, dulcis in bono. There are 8 
also diverse drawings of symbolical significance sy 



































The dead praying in Paradise—Symbolic garden 
in the Catacomb of Callisto 





incised on them, such as the ship ‘alu fish 
(Christ) , flocks of lambs (apostles or Christians) 
the peacock (immortality), the hart at thea = 
brook (the longing for holiness). : 4 

The paintings on the walls of the Roman — 
catacombs are of the decorative type. is 
have been executed on a white or very clear — 
background. Occasionally there are paintings — 
m red or orange colour of the type seen at c 
Pompei. The typical motives of these paintings — ! 
are those found in the art of the classical age, 
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e.g., graceful vine tendrils, laurel branches, roses, 
asters. There are also pastoral scenes of the 
gathering of flowers and ‘olives and of reapers 
engaged in work. Paintings based on classical 
mythological themes also meet our eyes, @.9., 
Orpheus taming the animals with the music oi 
his lyre; Cupid and Psyche. The catacomb of 
Domitilla is most celebrated in this respect. 
In one of its vaults we find a _ delicate 
vine-creeper with bunches of grapes and leaves. 
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The praying figure of a woman: 
a Catacomb painting 
Not far from this fresco there is the picture of 
a little winged genie. In another fresvo of the 
same catacomb Cupid is pouring floyers into a 
basket and Psyche with outspread wings is 
approaching him with a basket full of flowers. 

Apart from these classical motives, there 
are also motives taken from the Bible: Noah 
and his arc, Moses striking a rock and bringing 
out water, Daniel surrounded by lions, the 
palsied man cured of his disease and carrying 
a bed on his shoulders. 

But all these pictures have been drawn in a 
very negligent manner and with rapid strokes 
of the brush. There is a remarkable absence of 
details and fine workmanship. The manner of 
painting seen in the catacombs may be com- 
pared to that of the modern impressionistic 
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school. Critics have tried to explain the 
reasons for this negligent manner. Some say 
that in the insufficient light within the 
catacombs it was not possible for tlie artist to 
display any skill in details and in the con- 
trasting arrangement of light and shade and ® 
colours. There may be some truth in this view. 
But others point to a similar style of painting 
in other Roman frescoes of the time and con- 
clude that this style was then a prevalent one, 
having had its origin in Hellenistic Egypt and 
thence spreading to Italy. 

The constant repetition of the motives 
taken from the Bible is striking. According to 
the art-historian Woltmann this was due to their 
agreeable character and fitness for decorative: 





Madonna and the child 


purposes. A better suggestion is that the 
motives have been constantly repeated in order 
to deeply impress the mind of the onlooker ~ 
with some definite ideas and emotions. In 
fact, the symbolic character of many of the 
biblical paintings is apparent. The picture of 
the good shepherd in which the shepherd is 
carrying a little lamb on his shoulders is a 
symbolic representation of the saved soul. 
(The motive is derived from Christ’s parable 
of the good shepherd but is influenced by the 
classical statues of Hermes carrying a lamb 
on his shoulders). The Eucharistic pictures 
probably suggest the feast which the saved soul 
will enjoy after death or they may be 
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reminiscent of the last supper of Christ, The 
garden picture in the catacomb of Callisto, with 
the figures of the five faithful in the middle 
praying with uplifted hands, is perhaps meant 
to convey the ideas of the bliss and beauty of 
Bicaven. 

Figures in a pose of prayer are quite 
frequent in the catacomb paintings. ‘It is very 


seated with the child on her lap. Beside her Po 
stands a man, perhaps the prophet Isaiah, x 
pointing at the nativity sign. 

Such are the main themes of the catacomb — 
paintings. Careful observers will notice that iy 
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natural that it should be so, for the Christians [xm 


have always laid great stress on the beauty and 
necessity of prayer for the upliftment of the 
soul, and where could it be more usefullv 
stressed than in these houses of the dead where 
everything suggests the vanity of the world and 
where the soul instinctively longs for serenity 
and peace? The praying figure that is seen in 
Callisto’s Catacombs is highly expressive of the 
elevated condition of the soul. There is also a 
similar figure of a woman in the catacomb of 
Massimo, but what is noticeable in it is the ex- 
pression, not of sweet serenity, but of fear. 
There are few paintings only of Christ in 
the frescoes of the catacombs of the first four 
centuries. But in the paintings depicting the 
miracles and in those of the apostles, the figure 
of the Saviour appears quite frequently. As no 
historical portrait of Christ was known, the 
artists created an ideal type of a_beardless. 
youthful Saviour, resembling the gods of the 
Greek and Roman sculpture. The bearded 
jtwpe is indicative of a later evolution. Of the 
figures of the apostles, those of Paul and Peter 
alone are met with before the fourth century. 
Rut they look more like the philosophers of the 
ancient times and their dress is the Roman 
tunic and sandals on the feet. The Madonnas 
look like Roman matrons. The usual pose is 
that of prayer with uplifted hands, as is seen 
in a fresco in Ostrian catacomb. In ‘this 
painting, the figure of Madonna with raised 
hands is put between two monograms of Christ, 
with the Bambino suspended in front. This 
particular pose is seen later in many paintings 
of the middle ages. There is another exquisite 
painting in Priscilla’s catacomb of Madonna 








Ostrian Catacomb 


Madonna praying : 
while the manner and many motives are pre- Be 
Gominantly classical, there are remarkable 
omissions of some of the most important 
episodes of the Bible. For example, the Passion 
of Christ and the Crucifixion are unrepresented, 
Perhaps the early Christians, in their fight “ 
eguinst Paganism, desired more to emphasise | 
the happier and hopeful aspects of their religion 
than its tragic side. So the recurrence of the 
themes of Christ the Good Shepherd, Christ the = 
miracle-worker and of convivial scenes. a 

As regards chronology, so far as is known, 
biblical pictures are rare in the first century, 
the few that are found being limited to the — 
cepiction of Noah’s are, Daniel surrounded by 
lions and the Good Shepherd. In the second eet 
century they are more numerous. We have the ia 
pictures of Isaac, Jona, Susana and Lazarus, as 
also of the nativity sign, the adoration of the “4 
Magi, and the Last Supper. In the third | se 
century Christ appears in the midst of the — 
apostles. As regards the nimbus or the halo oN 
around the head of Christ, it appears for the — we 
first time in the fourth century, | aa 









INCOME-TAX IN INDIA : 
By Dr. PRAMATHANATH BANERJFA, .a., p.sc., M.L.A., Barrister-at-Law 


Durine the rule of the East India Company, 
certain direct taxes on trades and professions 
existed in different parts of the country. But 
almost all these had been abolished before the 
transfer of the administration to the Crown. 
The extreme financial embarrassment caused by 
the Sepoy Mutiny, however, compelled the 
1 Government of India to re-impose direct taxa- 
tion. The first measure of such taxation placed 
before the legislature was a Bill to impose a 
licence-tax. This bill contained many defects 
and was opposed not only by the public but 
also by the officers of Government including 
Sir Barnes Peacock, the then Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and Vice-President of the 
General Legislative Council. The Bill, there- 
fore, was not proceeded with for the time being. 
In the meantime, Mr. James Wilson, who had 
been sent out to India with the object of placing 
the finances of the country on a sound footing, 
thought that the objects underlying the Licence- 
tax Bill could be best achieved if they were 
dealt with in two separate Bills, namely, an 
Income-tax Bill and a Licence-tax Bill. He, 
therefore, introduced vo measures of taxation 
in 1860 which were supplementary to each 
other, and their burden was expected to fall on 
different classes of the population. — . 

In the Income-Tax Bill there were two 
rates, namely a 2 per cent rate, falling on 
incomes ranging from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500, and.a 
4 per cent rate on incomes above Rs. 500. Of 
the latter, 3 per cent was to be collected for the 
Imperial Treasury and 1 per cent for local 
purposes. The different categories on which, the 
income-tax was levied, were: (i) lands and 
houses, (77) trades and professions, (77) public 
funds, and (iv) salaries. When the Bill was 
under discussion a claim for exemption was put 
forward, on behalf of the land-holders, specially 
those under the permanent settlement. The 
Finance Member considered this claim to be 
sroundless, and he placed before the Council, a 
letter from Maharaja Mahtab of Burdwan 
expressing the opinion that the tax was an 
equitable one. The Bill met with a_ hostile 
reception at the hands of the public and peti- 
tions were made from various quarters urging 
its withdrawal. It was; however, passed by the 
Council without modification. 


This measure was enacted for a period of 
five years, and it lapsed in 1865. In 1867 the 
financial difficulties of the Government of India 
compelled it to impose a licence tax, which was 
continued in the following year in the form ot 
a certificate tax. In 1869, this certificate tax 
was converted into an Income-tax. This tax 
was applied to all classes alike, without any 
distinction. It was levied at the rate of 1 per 
cent on all incomes and profits from Rs. 500 
per annum and upwards. The rate of tax was 
enhanced to 2 per cent during the second half 
of the financial year 1869-70. In 1870, it was 
raised to six pies in the Rupee, or about 3% per 
cent. Individual assessments were now in- 
troduced. The yield of the tax was not as 
much as it had been expected. The tax was 
very unpopular.&JThe general view held even 
by officers of Government was that the rate was 
too high and that limit of exemption too low. 
In 1871-72 the opinions of Provincial Govern- 
ments and of many high officers were invited on 
the nature of the Income-tax, when the general 
view was expressed in opposition to the taxt 
During the year 1871 the rate of assessment was 
lowered to 2 pies in the Rupee and the minimum 
income liable to assessment was raised to 
Rs. 750. / In the following year the taxable 
minimum: was raised to Rs. 1,000. In 1873, 
the Government of India took into account the 
opinion of the Europeans as well as the Indians, 
both. official and non-official, and after review- 
ing the financial position of the country, came 
to the conclusion that the continuanee of the 
tax was unnecessary and inexpedient. The 
Income-Tax Act was allowed to expire. ee 


Five years later direct taxation was again 
levied, this time in the form of licence taxes. 
These taxes lasted for nine years. In 1886, the 
Government of India was faced with a very 
difficult financial situation and an Income-Tax 
Bill was again introduced. This measure was 
built upon_the foundation of licence tax. In-t 
comes of Rs. 500 a year or less were exempted. 
ince ame? Rs. 500 and Rs. 2,000 were 
taxed at 4 pies in the Rupee, while those above 
Rs. 2,000 were taxed at 5 pies. The principle of 
oraduation was thus recognized. Incomes derived 
from land were excluded from the operation of 
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the Bill. On this occasion the income-tax. was 
placed on a permanent: footing. 

In 1903 the taxable minimum of the 

.. income-tax was raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. 

. No changes of any importance. took place in 


the Income-tax law till the year 1916. In that 


Pear the financial distress caused by the Euro- 
pean War compelled the Government to impose 
additional taxation. 

One of the measures. adopted to cope with 
the difficulty was an increase in the rate of 
Income-tax, Incomes from Rs. 5,000 to 
Rs. 9,999 were taxed at six pies in the. Rupee; 
icomes from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 24,999 and up- 

wards at one anna in the Rupee. 
though not full, effect was thus given to the 
prinezple of graduation. 

In 1917, the Indian Income-Tax Act of 
1886 was amended, with the object of improving 
‘the machinery so as to avoid the leakage which 
was taking place. On this occasion the ordi- 
nary income-tax was supplemented by a Super- 
tax, on the largest incomes. People having 
comes in excess of Rs. 50,000 per annum, 
were called upon to pay a Super -tax, in addi- 
tion +o the ordinary income-tax. The rates 
fixed were as follows: in respect of (z) the first 
Rs. 50,000 of taxable income-—one anna in the 
Rupee; (w) the next Rs. 50,000 of taxable 
Income,—one-and-a-half anna in the Rupee; 
(122) the next Rs. 50,000 of taxable income,— 
#yo annas in the Rupee; (iv) the next Rs. 50,000 
of taxable imcome,—two-and-a-half annas in 
the Rupee; and (v) all taxable imcomes over 
two lukhs of Rupees,—three annas in the Rupee. 

In 1918 the Government of India introduc- 
ed a Bill, to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to income-tax. One of the provisions 
of this Bill was that, in determining the rate 
at, which the income-tax was to-be levied, the 
ageregate of an assessee’s taxable income from 
all sources, including agricultural income, should 
-be taken into consideration. This proposal led 
to considerable opposition in the Legislative 
Council. An amendment moved by one of the 
non-official members with a view to excluding 
agricultural income from the computation of the 
rate of tax, was carried, some of the high 
| officers ‘of the Government including the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ‘voting 3 in favour of the amend- 
“ment: . 

In 1919; the minimum of taxable income 
was raised from Rs. 1,000 to Rs: 2,000 with the 
object of giving -some relief to people having 
small fixed incomes, who had been hard hit by 
the enormous rise of the cost of living. In the 
same year an-lixcess Profits Duty Bill was 


A definite, ” 


relating to taxation of income. 
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passed which applied, with certain exceptions, 
to business enterprises in India earning profits 
exceeding Rs. 30,000 during the year. This 
duty was. levied only for one year. 

In 1920, the Government of India introduc- 
ed a Super-tax Amendment Bull, The main 
purpose of this Bill was to substitute a Super- 
tax at a flat-rate of one anna on the income of 
Companies for the then existing rates which 
ranged from one anna to three annas on indivi- 
duai profits. In other words, a new form of 
Super-tax similar to the ‘Corporation Tax’ 
levied in other countries, was to be substituted 
for a portion of the Super-tax. The Super-tax 
on individuals, unregistered firms, and Hindu 
undivided joint families was continued as 
before. 

In 1921 the Government of India decided 
upon a further increase in the rates of income- 
tax and Super-tax. With regard to the former 
the rates on the smaller incomes were left 
undisturbed but the rates on the upper grades 
were so increased as to work to a maximum of 
16 pies instead of 12 pies. At the same time 


the rates on the higher grades of income Hable 


to Super-tax were so raised as to work upto a 
maximum of 4 annas in the Rupee on any 
excess over three-and-a-half lakhs. 

In 1922 the Government decided to make 
a further call over the payers of income-tax and 
Super-tax. 
rate of tax payable by persons whose income 
was Rs. 360,000 or less a year, but the rate on 
incomes between Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 40,000 
was raised to from 14 to 15 pies, and that on 
incomes above Rs. 40,000 from 16 to 18 pies. 
At the same time the higher rates of the 
Super-tax were regarded, working upto the 
highest rate of 6 annas as against the then 
existing highest rate of 4 annas. The combined 
maximum of the two taxes was thus fixed at 
five-and-a-half annas. 

Tt was in the course of the year 1922 that 
the law relating to taxes on income was con- 
solidated.and placed on a more satisfactory 
basis. The increasing rate of taxation led to a 
demand for more accurate assessment, and 
complete revision of the previous Acts as found 
necessary. The provisions of Act XI of 1922 
were largely based on the recommendations of 
the All-India Income-tax Committee which had 
been appointed in 1921 to consjder questions 
The prineipat 
changes introduced by this Act were as follows: 
(i) The income of the pretious year was made 
the basis of assessment and the’ adjustment 
system was abolished. (i) It was made clear 


No alterations were made in the. 
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that the tax would be chargeable not necessarily | 


on ‘income’ calculated on actual receipts and 
expenditure, but on the ‘income’, profits, or 
gains as set out and defined in the Act. It was 
also made clear that no uniform method of 
accounting was prescribed for all tax-payers, 
and that every tax-payer might, as far as 
possible, adopt such form and system of account- 
ing as was best suited for his purposes. | (202) 
The distinction between ‘taxable imcome’ and 
‘total income’ which had been adopted in 1918, 
was abandoned and the Act provided that the 
‘total income’ of an assessee should determine 
his hability to the tax as well as the rate at 
which the tax should be assessed, (tv) No 
account was to be taken of any income derived 
from a Hindu undivided family by an 
individual member of -the tamily in 
determining the rate at which that individual 
member should pay income tax on his separate 
income. (v) Vhe Act provided that a loss 
under one head of income might be charged 
against profits under another. (vz) In cases 
in which there had been a change in the pro- 
prietorship of a business, it was provided that 
the lability for payment of the tax based on 
the incomes of the proceeding year should attach 
to this business itself. (vw) The organisation 
of the department was completely changed. 
The Act prescribed that the head of the income- 
tax department in a province should be known 
as the Commissioner of Income-tax, and the 
assessing allthonty as Toe-tax officer. 
A Board of Inland Revenue was created which 
was to be the highest authority in regard 
te Income-tax, and to which the Govern- 
ment of India was empowered to dele- 
gate its authority under the Act. The 
ap pointment of the departmental staff “Was 






Governments to vern- 
ment. (vi) The Act made it abientory on 
the Commissioner of Income-tax to refer a case 
to the High Court on the application of an 
assessee. (7%) The provisions relating to the 
disclosure of particulars regarding income-tax 
assessments were made more stringent. (x) 
The Act made it obligatory on all employers, 
including private employers, to collect income- 
tax at the time of payment of salaries, (x1) 
Wide powers were given to assisting officers in 
regard to returns, documents, etc. (zit) The pro- 
cedure relating to refunds was simplified. (2777) 
The Act provided for relief from double taxation. 

It should be notéd here that neither the 
Act itself nor its Schedules contained any pro- 
visions relating to the rates of taxation which 
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were left to be determined by the annual Finani 
Act. The Income-tax Act, 1922, nearly regul: 
ted the basis, the methods and the machinerz 
of assessment, and was thus a purety admink 
trative measure. The passing of this Act we 
followed by the creation of an expert staff fc 
the department. 

The different aspects of the question 
taxation of imcome were considered at cons 
derable length by the Taxation Enquir 
Committee of 1924-25. Their investigatiox 
disclosed certain defects in the system. Sor 
of the recommendations of the Taxation Enquir 
Committee relating to taxation of income hax 
been accepted by the Government and embodie 
in amending Acts. Several legislative measure 
have been enacted to amend the law relating 1 
Income-tax since Act XI of 1922 was passe: 


_The most important of these measures are th 


following: (2) Act IV of 1924 which substitutc 
the Control Board of Revenue for the Board 
Inland Revenue; (7%) Act XI of 1924 whic 
provides for (a) the withdrawal of exemptio 
in respect of Provident Insurance Societies an 
(b) the taxation of associations of mmdividua. 
other than firms, companies, and the Hind 
undivided families; (a) Act XVI of 192 
which provides for the taxation of sterlin 
overseas pay received in the United Kingdom 
) Act III of 1926 which determines tk 
lability of the Governments of: Britis 
Dominions to txaation in India in respec 
of trading operations; (v) Act XXIV 
1926 which provides for the levy of Super-ta 
at the source on dividends paid to non-resident 
and allows appeals to the Privy Council; an 
(vr) Act ITI of 1928 which contains miscelle 
neous amendments. Another Bill was passed i 
1929 to bring together a number of _minc 
amendments relating mostly to matters c 
administration. . 

In 1930 an increase of one pie-in the Rupe 
was made in the rates of (7) income-tax o 
incomes of Rs. 15,000 and upwards, and (x 
Super-tax with the exception of Companie 
Super-tax. 

By the supplementary and  extendin 
Finance Act of September 1931 the exemptio 
limit of the Income-tax was reduced fror 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 1,000 and a tax of 4 pies 1 
the Rupee on incomes betewen Rs. 1,000 an 
Rs. 2,000 was levied. :Further a surcharge c 
124 per cent was imposed on all rates of income 
tax and Super-tax. In 19385 the surcharge o: 
income-tax and super-tax was reduced by one 
third and relief was given to the payers c 
income-tax on incomes between Rs. 1,000 an 
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As. “25000 ‘to the extent of one-third of their 
dues, * os 
A few days later the motion was made by 
‘the Finante Member that the Bill be referred 
- te a Select Committee. Strong objection was 
px Tased by the members of the Assembly to this 
motion as the Bill was considered to be of a 
‘very controversial character and contained pro- 


visions which adversely affected various ‘classes. 


of the population,” Many of the provisions of 
the Bill were also subjected to severe criticism. 
‘Ultimately, the Finance Member gave: the 
assurance that the Bill would be circulated for 
‘eliciting public opinion thereon by executive 
order and that the views of the general public. 
‘as well as of commercial bodies and others 
- would be placed before the Assembly. The 
motion was then carried. The Bill met with a 
generally hostile reception, although a few of 
ats clauses were welcomed. 

The principal changes contemplated in this 


eee as follows: 
irst, the term “ Dividend” was given a 


Awider meaning so as to include accumulated 
(profits of companies. Objection was taken to 
this change on the ground that even capital was 
oi ee be brought under the scope of the 

ill. Secondly, under clause 4 of the Bill the 







o 
o 


acérual basis was adopted for the taxation of- 


the foreign incomes of persons resident in India 
In. substitution of the remittance basis which 
‘had hitherto prevailed. This thange was made 
with the object of including in the taxation. the 
‘world income of a person or company resident 
in India“ <A large additional revenue was 
_ expected to arise from this change but objection 
was raised to the proposal on the ground that 
it would adversely affect the commercial enter- 
prise ‘of India in other countries.,A proviso was 
‘added to this clause with the object of treating 
persons resident: but not domiciled in British 
‘India on a different footing so that, they might 
‘be taxed on the remittance basis\/This discri- 
‘mination between domiciled and non-domiciled 
residents led to a great deal of opposition. 
‘Clause 5 of the Bill defined theterm “resident”. 


"This nition seemed to be very unsatisfactory. 
;Lhirdly, provision was made.for the appoint- 
ent of a separate class of Appellate Assistant 


‘Commissioners for the. hearing of appeals. This 
Was an improvements on the existing position 
“and was welcomed. Fourthly, the categortes of 
taxable income were reduced to five from six, 
_ ‘profits of business professions or vocations being 
‘placed under one head. Fifthly, salaries were 


\~ 


‘to_be taxed on the amounts which were due to. 
“8 person; whether. paid or not. This was con- 


14 






“éTlowances, some changes were made which were 
likely to affect adversely the assessees. No 
allowances were_made in respect of wife and 
children and dependents: Wor was any d 
tion--made—betweer~ earned and : i 
~“mreunres:~—Sixthty; the incomes of husbands and 
wives-were to be lumped together for the pur- 
pose of taxation. ‘This provision gives rise to a 
great deal of dissatisfaction. Seventhly, in the 
matter of allowance for depreciation, the original 
cost_basis was replaced by the “ written down 
value” . basis. Industrialists objected to this 
change on the ground that it would adversely 
affect them. Eighthly, in respect of settlerhents 
the income of the transferdr was_to be taxed. 
This provision ected to on the ground 
that no distinction was made between revocable 


and irrevocable settlements. Ninthly, a sy stem 
of. compulsary returns was provided. This led , 


to great opposition on the ground that in India 
Only a very small proportion of the population 
is literate and that the number of income tax 
payers is comparatively small. Tent. th 

Ghaities provided Mr this Bul were very severe 
Thesé provisions were attacked on the ground 
that they were likely to prove very oppressive 
to innocent people. Eleventhly, excessive 
powers were vested in the executive officers by 
various provisions of this Bill. The most 
— of these being the power given 








to income-tax officers to enter premises for 
inspecting books. These provisions were open 
to exception as being a source of harrassment to 
the people. Twelvethly, a provision was 
for the carrying forward 6 : 
years instead of one year that hadi existed so 
far. This provision was welcomed b iness 
men and indus Thirteenthly, section 
of the existing Act relating to double income- 
tax relief was retained in the Bill with slight 
alterations as clause 59. This retention was a 
source of great dissatisfaction as it involved 
an enormous loss of revenue to the country. 
This dissatisfaction. was further intensified by 
the fact that no steps have been taken to remove 
another source of loss to Indian revenue, namely, 
that arising from the exemption of* pensions 
paid from the Indian treasury to retired Britis}. 


officers, both civil and military. Lastly, the 
slab system ves substituted -for the step 
“tax. his was a distinct. improvement and 


“was generally weleomed by the peoples in view 
specially of the fact that assessees with com- 
paratively small incomes were likely to obtain - 
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somewhat greater on the richer assessees 
The report of the Select Committee was 
placed before the Indian Legislative Assembly 
on the 10th November, 1938 and the considera- 
tions of the Report was taken up on the 16th. 
The Select Committee had removed a few of 
e provisions to which exception had been 
taken both in the Legislative Assembly and 
outside, the most important of these being the 
rovision relatin the lumping + f 


/ some relief while the burden was likely to ‘be 






of the_membeé ought that quite a large 
number of objectionable features still existed 
in the Bill. 
of the clauses of the Bill. The first was clause 
VAs which sought to substitute an accrual basis 
for the taxation of the foreign incomes of resi- 
dents in India, and also provided a 
discrimination between domiciled residents and 
, non-domiciled residents. The second was 
clause 53 which contained the provision relating 


to’ double taxation relief which was almost 


unanimously regarded as inequitable and 
unjustifiable-—a provision the effect of which 
was to cause a loss to the Indian treasury to 
/ the extent of over a crore of rupees every year. 
The crisis came to a head immediately the dis- 


cussion of the clause started. As soon-as the 


deletion of clause 4 was moved; the leaders of 
the different parties, namely, the Congress 
Party, the Congress Nationalist Party, the 
Moslem League Party and the European group, 
all stood up ene after another to support the 
amendment. It seemed that the Bill was as 
good as dead, for the Fimance Member had 
threatened several times to withdraw the Bill 
if clause 4 was omitted or “mangled”. But 
the Finance member made a last minute offer 
of a compromise and suggested a conference 
between himself and the leaders of the various 
parties. This offer was accepted and a com- 
promise proposal was adopted by the Govern- 







the incomes of husbands and wives. But many 


Special emphasis was laid on two / 
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ment, the’ Congress party and the Moslems 
League party. This was ultimately accepted by- 
the Assembly.. The subsequent passage of the 
Bill was comparatively easy. The Congress- 
Nationalist party, however, did not accept the- 
compromise and fought a gallant fight at every 
stage of :the progress of the Bill through the: 
House. As for clause 53, the Governor-General. 
refused his sanction to the moving of any- 
amendments for deleting it. 


The compromise proposals on clause 4 was- 
to the effect that -the accrual basis should be- 
retained but an exemption is made in respect... 
f accrued income to the extent of Rs. 4,500" 
which is to be taxed only if brought into~British. 
India. The discrimination’ between domiciled. 
residents and non-domiciled residents is replaced: 
by a distinction between those /who are 
“resident” and those who are “ordinarily 
resident’. A provision- added to. clatlge 49 is- 
intended to give some relief to those Indian. 


traders who cannot bring their foreign incomes: 


into British India on account of exchange res— 
trictions, and the new clause 49D seeks to give 
Indian traders partial relief from double taxa—- 
tion -im:--countries with which there is no 
agreement to provide such a, relief. 


The pressure exerted by the non-official.” 
members of the Assembly helped! to improve. the~ 
Bill to some extent. Apart from changes in. 
minor directions, the most noteworthy of these® 
improvements was the- provision for the estab-. 
lishment of an Appellate Tribunal for appeals- 
from the decisions of Appellate Assistant Income-- 
tax Commissioners. This Tribunal will consist- 
of not more than.ten persons and will comprise- 
an. equal number of judicial and accountant. 
members with a judicial member as President. 
The powers. of the Tribunal will be exercised? 
by Benches. Another improvement 1 dele-- 


tion_of the clause relating to the entry of houses: 


by incomeé-tax ‘officers. 
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New Light on Ancient India 


Some unexpected light .is being thrown on 


“the origins of civilizations by researches in the 
domain of the new science of plant genetics. 
Writes Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji in Science 
and Culture : 


The story of the origin and spread of civilization is 
-ultimately the story of the origin and spread of wheat. 
‘The fact was that Man started in remote neolithic timés 
‘with the earliest varieties of wheat such as the small 
spelt (now given mainly as fodder in mountainous areas 
from Spain to Caucasus} and emmer. These were 
gradually replaced by cultivated varieties, by marcony 
-and rivet wheat first cultivated in Abyssinia and Egypt, 
and accounting for its civilization, and by bread wheat 
“which originated in “a centre near the Punjab.” This 
region is found to be not merely the original home of 
the bread wheat (the stuff of life), the source of Indian 
and Mesopotamian wheat, and of all the important 
‘varieties now grown in Europe and North America. It 
“was also the original fertile source of a series of other 
“crops or cultivated plants supplying man with valuable 


* food-materials and other requisites of life, such as “the 
*small-seeded types of flax and leguminous plants, Old- 


“World cottons, some types of beans, lentils, as well as 
turnip, carrot, apricot or peach.” 

This region which is comprised in “the fold between 
the Hindukush and the Himalayas” is thus the most 
important centre of origin of crop plants in the whole 
world. Vavilov brings to light five other chief centres 
“of crop plants of the world, but these crop plants were 
Jess important and useful to human life: 
Eastern Asia gave us “the hull- less barley, the millet, 
the soya~bean, and many fruit-trees.” The regions round 


“the Mediterranean produced “the hard wheats, the large- 
-seeded flax and leguminous plants, the beet, the olive and 


“the fig.” Abyssinia specially was the home of these, as 
-also the ordinary barley, emmer, certain beans and forage 
plants. From Central and South America came “ the 
maize, potato, tobacco, New-world cottons and the like.” 
Lastly, it is held that the original home of rice is to be 
“looked for in the Phillipines. ~ 


Thus biology and plant genetics must make 
us revise established notions regarding the 
original home of mankind or the Aryans, and 


“the origins of civilization. The different sciences, 


biology, archaeology, anthropology and, even 
geology, are all pojnting to the common con- 
clusion that India was at once the cradle, of the 
-human race and of its civilization. 

India offers the most fruitful field of studies in pre- 
“history. Quite recently the. Yale-Cambridge Expedition 
from U. S. A. visited different parts of India in search 


-of materials for the early history of Man and: reported 
‘that the North-Western Punjab and the Sind valley are 


Thus South: . 





rich pre-historic and  palaeontological 


specially 
materials, while ihey got the best collections of primates 


in 


in the Siwalik, post-Siwalik, and Salt range areas, point- 
ing to the conclusion that the evolution of man, probably 
took place somewhere in the Himalayan foot-hills of 
N.-W. Punjab and Kashmir, where was previously found 
the Sivapithecus jaw, an early indication of Man. The 
authorities of the Expedition (Dr. de Terras, Mr. Pater- 
son, Mr. D. Sen and others) hold that “the Palaeontolo- 
gist and the Pre-historian would one day show that India 
was the cradle of pre-historic civilization, if not of 
humanity.” To this we may add the earlier conclusion 
of Elliot-Smith that “the common ancestors of anthropoid 
apes and man probably cccupied northern India during 
the Miocene Epoch” (Early Man—a Iecture delivered 
at the Royal Anthropological Institute) and the statement 
of Professor Lull, the distinguished paleontologist: “We 
have to go to the region north and south of the 
Himalayas to find peoples whose facial characteristics 
best resemble those of Cro-Magnon- Men, while their 
stature and ‘bodily build are best displayed by the Sikhs ” 
(‘The Antiquary of Man’ in the Evolution of Man series 
edited by Bartsale). The geclogist Barell also recorded 
earlier his conclusion that ‘ “Man “and the Himalayas arose 
simultaneously, towards.the end of the Miocene Period.” 


eat ntty 


Love of Man 


The test of -true worship is service. 
In an article on “ Jesus versus the Church ” in 
The Aryan Path, Dr. Bharatan Kean 
does not deal with the misdemeanours of the 


Churches in India only, but shows how they 


represent the anti-Christ everywhere : 


When through the right kind of worship the indi- 
vidual has come into a relationship of love with the 
Deity as between a child and its father, this love as seen 
in Jesus’s own life and teaching inevitably expresses 
itself in service of the weak and helpless. The test of 
true worship is therefore service :— _ . 

“By their fruits ye shall know them. 

Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall 


"* enter into the kingdom of heaven but he that doeth the 


will of my Father which is in heaven. 

For I was an hungered and ye gave me meat, I was 
thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger ‘and ye 
took me in, naked and ye clothed me; I was in prison 
and ye came unto me.” 

Such service of those in.need must characterise all 
who profess to be his followers, and not mere saying one’s 
prayers, being baptised; partaking of holy communion 
or being a member of the Church. 

Do we find the Church capable of meeting this test ? 
Is the Church waging war for the rights of the oppressed 
or is it engaged in exploiting the ignorance and helpless- 
ness of the oppressed in order to make them fight in the 
interests. of the rich and the powerful ? During the last 
war, Christian pulpits were turned into recruiting plat- 
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forms and the Church actively helped in the work of 
butchering innocent young lives. To Jesus the worth pf 
a single soul is greater than the gaining of the whole 
world, and yet the Church induced thousands to sacrifice 
their lives merely for a few millionaries obtaining or 
maintaining territory for purposes of commercial exploita- 
tion. Jesus said “Love your enemies.” Bishop and 
others preached: “ Die killing your enemies and you 
will go straight to Heaven.” This is how the Church 
(barring one or two noble exceptions) allied itself with 
power and wealth and did not scruple to nail Jesus, the 
Prince of Peace, to the cross. 


He discusses the attitude taken up by the 
Church towards the freedom ovement in India : 


Nearer home, what part did the Church play in India 
when a non-Christian people struggling to be free used 
the method of Jesus, the method of non-violence, against 
a Christian power which kept them in bondage? To 
say the least, it kept severely aloof on the plea that the 
Church was a non-political organization and missionaries 
were pledged not to interfere in politics. But can the 
Church honestly restrict its adherence to the teachings 
of Jesus to a conveniently limite] sphere and say. “ Thus 
far and no farther”? Is it not too much like following 
Jesus only so long as doing so does not come into conflict 
with imperialism? If so, the ultimate authority the 
Church recognises is not Jesus but imperialistic power, 
not God but mammon and, as Jesus pointed out, one 
cannot serve both. ,; 

.Even if the Church in India took the position that 
though it sympathised with the desire of the nation to 
be free, still it could not support unconstitutional methods. 
what is one to say of the grim silence which it preserved 
over violent repression of a non-violent people? It does 
not require a Christian to say that violence perpetrated 
on one who refuses to resort to violence is sheer brutality. 
Common humanity will cry out against such’ barbarism, 
and yet the Church as an organized body did’ not raise 
a finger in protest. Jesus might have been amongst those 
who bared their heads to receive the blows from the police, 
while the Church merely looked on and passed by on the 
other side. Instead of the Church teaching non-Christians 
the method of non-violence, the non-Christians: proved 
themselves by far the truer followers of Jesus. 





Unifieation of Maharastra 


The National Congress has declared its 
resolve: to establish Provinces on the- linguistic 
basis as far as British India is concerned. 
Dealing with the question of the unification of 
the Maharastra Sardar Rao Bahadur M. V. 
Kibe observes in Triveni : 


The boundaries of the Maharashtra in the Bombay 
Province are well defined and the country within them is 
compact. Similar is the case with regard to the Maha- 
rashtra included in the Central Provinces (including 
Berar) and both these portions are contiguous. The 
Indian States falling within the boundaries of the Maha- 
rashtra in the Bombay Province may form a sub-Federa- 
tion under the the hegemony of Kolhapur. 

The proposal, in short, is that the Maharashtra 
districts of the Bombay Province, Berar, and the Maha- 
rashtra districts of the present Central Provinces should 
form one province. To compensate the Central Provinces 
for its loss of territory, all the districts of the United 
Provinces west of the Jumna may be given: over to 


-Mahakoshal (Hindi (.P.). It will’ have its capital at 
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Jubbulpore, which will be more centrally situated for the: 
new territories than Nagpur is for the present territories. 
There will remain some Maharashtra area in the old and. 
new districts to he given over to Mahakoshal; they will 
have to accept their position of minorities’ Even now 
they are not contiguous to Maharashtra territories and: 
their position will in no way to adversely affected, unless- 


it be said with regard to the Maharashtrians in the Hindi 1G 


speaking districts of the present Central Provinces that. 
the presence of their compatriots almost in a majority In: 
the United Maharashtra is a safeguard to them. But: 
after all, nationalities in India cannot be antagonistic. 

In the New Maharashtra there will be two Universities, 


one to be newly established at Poona and the other to be- - 


at Nagpur. As regards the capital, like the United 
Provinces, or as is the case at present in the Bombay 


Province, there will-be two capitals, certain offices and ~ 


functions being held at Poona and others at Nagpur; or 
these may be seasonal capitals, the Government going to» 
Nagpur in the cold season. 


The World in Conflict 


Rev. A. J. Saunders considers the World in‘ 
Conflict, not in a physical sense, but rather in 
the conflict of ideas and ideologies. Dealing: 
with the philosophy of communism, he writes 
in The National Christian Council Review : 


Marx is in the direct line of succession from Socrates 
and Plato of the ancients and Hegel of the moderns. 
The central idea in his theory is what is called the 
philosophy of dialectical materialism. MHegel’s dialectic: 
is an attempt to state the process of thought considered. 
as an onward movement of growth and development; it 
is a logical instrument for studying the process of . 
development. How does change take place? How does 
social life proceed ? What are the means of progress ? 
These were the questions which engaged Hegel; _he- 
worked in the realm of ideas. Karl Marx accepted much: 
of Hegel’s theory, but he was more practical. Marx was- 
not an idealist; he was a stern realist. Hegel viewed. 
the process of life from the realm of ideas, Marx from. 
the starting-point of sociology and economics. Marx’s 
whole philosophy was coloured by his theory—The eco-- 
nomic interpretation of history. Note this difference : 


‘Man is what he eats ’—Marx. 

‘Man is what he thinks —Hegel. 

.1. All organic processes ‘are dialectic. 
2. Reality is an organic process.: 

3. Reality is idea. 


Marx accepted the first two, but he changed the third to 
read 
Reality is raterial well-being. 


Communist philosophy is based upon economic sufficiency,. 
or a dialetic materialism, and an economic determinism... 

The outstanding example of the philosophv of Karl: 
Marx on a national scale is the Russian experiment in: 
Communism. The aim of Communism is the rule of the 
proletariat, not subjection to a dictator. Consequently, 
Russia is not yet truly Communistic; it is rather State 
Socialism under the direction of a Dictator and a small 
body of Supermen. But Russia is a pioneer in social 
control on a national scale, and although we may not 


agree with some things being done in Soviet Russia we- 
must not allow ourselves to be blinded to the good things- 


that are coming out of their significant experiment. I 
mention only two or three which no doubt have impressed 
you in your reading: 


A 


the removal of the hatred and: 


in 
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hostility between capital and labour, a classless society, 
national production, and an effort to give equality of 
opportunity to all people, eliminating the distinction 
between rich and poor, or those who have and those who 
have not. Weé*must be sympathetic towards these signi- 
ficant reforms. , 


p_ As regards the system of purely secular 
education followed in Soviet Russia and the 
Fascist countries, the writer observes : 


On the other hand, the Communistic attitude towards 
religion and education is fillinz us with fears and grave 
concern. Soviet Russia is now. trying to build a State 
on purely secular and materialistic lines. But the 
cultural side of religion is beginning to come back in 
music and art and the value of congregational worship. 

Not only religion but Christian education also is 
faced with a crisis in both Communism and Fascism. 
It is very necessary for us who are educationalists to 
realize the nature of this crisis. Education was to lead 
out the individual into a larger and higher life governed 
by the noblest Christian ideals. 

- But now a new system of education is being preached 
and followed, not only in Russia but also im Central. 
Europe, which is the direct opposite. Today we are 
faced with a changed theory and practice in education 
in which the two foundation principles just mentioned 
are repudiated openly throughout large sections of Europe. 
In totalitarian countries no loyalty is allowed other than 
the strictest loyalty to the State; education in Soviet 
Russia is today decidedly atheistic. The rights of the 
individual are subordinated to the political ideals of the 
State; education is used as a means of propaganda for 
community ends. Education is no longer a search for 
truth; it is used as a means of indoctrinating the youth 
of today so that they shall be the staunch upholders of 
the political and economic system of tomorrow. It is 
education for political and economic ends; religious 
values and moral ideals are excluded, and the individual 
becomes simply ‘a cog in a huge machine grinding out a 
material existence based upon merely economic values. 

The philosophy of Soviet Russia is a direct attack 
upon religion and education as we have known them in 
the past. I have much sympathy for economic planning 
in Russia, but when Communism attacks religion, and 
‘gives no place for idealism in education, then it is that 
we must see whither it is leading us. 





Origin of Art’ 


Life flows through two broad channels. On 
the one hand there is the struggle for existence, 
on the other the joy of living. In discussing 
the relation between art and morality in 
Prabuddha Bharata Dr. A. C. Bose makes the 
following observation : 


Ultimately life is a battle between the living being 
and the forces that threaten to destroy it. The price of 
alas is perpetual vigilance, perpetual effort, perpetual 

ght. . 

But to make amends for the pain of existence, life 
has its joys to offer. Joy is not a necessity like pain. 
It comes after all necessity is over. 

It is this joy that made primitive peoples dance and 
sing after the serious business of hunting and fighting 
had been over. And out of this dance and music, as 
Professor Gummere thinks, came poetry as‘ the verbal 
accompaniment. The same joy that found expression in 


\. 
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dance and song, manifested itself in the carving of the: 
figures of slain animals on the cave-walls of primitive 
men, and out of these developed painting and sculpture. 
And in the long periods of peace that intervened between 
the primitive wars, men began to substitute honses for 
caves and made the teginnings of architecture. Again 
during peace time, when they did not divert themselves. 
with mock wars or sports, they delighted in narrating or 
mimicking the brave deeds performed in the wars. This. 
led to the creation of epic and drama. In latter-day’ 
civilization when peace became a normal affair, men -began 
to narrate and mimic the affairs of ordinary life and pro- 
duced the realistic novel and play, and expressed their- 
personal feelings in the lyric. 

It became habitual with human society to fill the. 
respites from struggle and strife with art. Thus art 
became the hall-mark of civilization. A nation that has. 
not produced great poets and painters, or whose masses. 
have not had folk-danee and folk-song and other types. 
of popular art is not to be considered to have reached a. 
high stage in civilization. 

A nation without art has not felt the joy of existence. 
It has not been actuated by the instinct which leads to- 
a penal ane pursuit. For art begins where utility 
ends. 


_ Cultural Pluralism’ 


Cultural pluralism is the name of the 
theory of adjustment and harmonisation of the- 
cultural and social values of various communi- 
ties in a nation. According to Dr. Bool Chand,,. 
this is the only permanent, solution of the 
communal problem. He writes in The Scholar 
Annual : | 


The one condition that is indispensable is in fact pre-- 
cedental to any attempts, for the solution of the com- 
munal problem in any country is that members of the- 
minority groups must recognise that they too have res-- 
ponsibilities towards the rest of the population. They 
must recognise that the economic system as it is at 
present is highly competitive, and they must not, there-- 
fore expect special privileges. In India unfortunately, 
such a condition is not easily available to-day: under the 
pressure of a foreign ruling power there is naturally a: 
premium upon separatism and disintegration. , 

It must be understood that cultural pluralism does not 
contemplate merely a federation of distinct cultures im 
the nation. What it comprehends is that eventually all 
groups must merge into a pattern that is large enough 
to contain: them. 


It becomes necessary to train a whole body 
of individuals in the habits of thought as well. 
as of sympathy and understanding : 


Psychologists have again and again pointed out that 
the so-called prejudices—race prejudice, colour prejudice, 
communal and religious prejudice—are not‘ instinctive in. 
children: they are taught by or more properly caught. 
from the child’s social environment. 

In short, our citizenship has not sought to instruct the: 
future citizens in the sociological presuppositions of a. 
truly democratic society. Our school curriculum has 
sadly omitted from its scope that positive education for 
equality, which has helped the U. S. S. R. to-day to tap 
its tremendous reservoir of human energy, composed of 
at least 150 nationalities of former Russia, and which 
alone can in the circumstances of our country enable us: 
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to remove from-our society wholesale traditional pre- 
judices and destructive attitudes. In the context of our 
‘remedy of cultural pluralism this omission must be made 
good, 

There must also be organised a definite plan of cul- 
-tural adjustment and harmonisation of the various com- 
munities, 


The writer suggests the following few 
“measures in the nature of a plan ‘of action: 


(1) A national inventory of the cultural and social 
~values of the various racial and religious minorities ought 
to be prepared jointly ‘by scholars of the majority and 
. minority groups. 

(2) There should be organised a National Committee 
‘of Harmonisation and Adjustment, whose purpose would 
be to define the various. culture traits of the different 
‘minorities and to decide which ones of these traits fit 
into the patterns of the national life so that the minotriy 
need not surrender them and which ones produce dayger- 
-ous maladjustment. | 

(3) An advertising campaign on a national scale, ‘em- 
‘phisising and putting forward the best that is offered by 
minority -groups, should materially help to achieve har- 
mony and adaptation of cultures. 

(4) Irreparable damage has been done by many things 
“written in text-books of scholars and colleges as well as 
‘by inexcussable omissions. A National. Committee, work- 
ing through local committees should be able to secure 
the proper presentation of the cultures and social values 
-of racial and religious minorities. 

_(5) About all appeals to the conscience of the nation 
would make a growingly. large mumber of men and 
-women, who believe in the broadest extension of goodwill 
and wational sreatness, interested in the task of bringing 
about cultural and social adjustment between the various 
“communal grours. 
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The Philosophy of Sir Mahomed Iqbal 


In spite of his-communal activities during 
the closing few years of his life, Iqbal’s title to 
“be called a poet of Humanity can, Prof. Sundar 
Das believes, be easily established. Observes 
“the Professor in The Indian Review : 


Iqbal makes hig reader realise that in the final 


analysis there is no difference between joy and rectitude 
.of conduct; Reality and values are not unrelated. In a 
higher synthesis, conflict between man and nature is lost. 
_A spiritually restless soul is man’s greatest asset. Happi- 
-ness is an accident of good life and a quality of heroic 
behaviour. 


His is a message of great spiritual significance 10 ° 


‘the weaker individuals and declining races of the world, 

scrupulously declared with a unique poetic and mystic 
power, and the -pages of his books are ringing with a 
passionate devotion for,. and a remarkable faith in a 
‘simple living God. He never leaves you depressed and 
: dejected. It was Schopenhauer, who once preached the 
‘conquest of pessimism through art. It is here that we 
feel that religion is a challenge addressed to a valiant 
‘soul, One reading of ‘ Bang-i-Darra’ will stir your whole 
being and will leave its reader with the impression of a 
mind of extraordinary power animated with flames of 
“urgency and vitality, and of a soul surging with emotions 
“dike a river overflowing its margins. Though a true son 
and interpreter of Islam, his spiritual -ancestry can be 
‘easily traced to Bergson and Nietzsche. 
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Leo Tolstoi 


_ The Visva-Bharati Quarterly reproduces an 
article on Leo Tolstoi by M. Brovin from the 
Moscow News. It contains Lenin’s ‘appraisal of 
Tolstoi. The following is an extract from the 
article: | a 


A special place in Tolstoi’s works is occupied by these 
writings in which he sought to point out the way to 
attainment of truth and human justice. How to live? 
Were the sufferings of the people inevitable? 

Tortured by doubts, Tolstoi sought in vain for light. 

The revolutionary section of the peasantry and the 
working class prepared for an armed struggle with tsarism. 
The vast mass of the peasantry, which had yet not 
awakened to the need for revolution, as Lenin correctly 
pointed out, “wept and prayed, rationalized and dreamed, 
wrote petitions’ and sent deputations.” 

The ideologist of this latter social group was Tolstoi 
with his concept of ascetism, the simple life, the sup- 
pression of all desire, the repudiation of everything 
“ earthly,” non-resistance to evil, and inner self-perfec- 
tion. 

“Tolstoi is great,” wrote Lenin, “as one who gave 
expression to the ideas and sentiments which had formed 
among the millions of the Russian peasants by the time 
of the bourgeois revolution in Russia.” At the same time, 
however, he was pitiful and helpless when he sought to 
preach what, as Lenin said, was “one of the most despi- 
cable things. on earth, namely, religion,” which sought 
to “substitute for priests in government service, priests 
by moral conviction,” and thereby cultivate the “ most 
refined and hence the most repulsive of the. priesthood.” 

Lenin’s wrath was .particularlv strong against those 
of the Russian intellectuals who called themselves 
followers of Tolstoi but who presented a most disgusting 
spectacle of worn-out, hysterical snivellers who publicly 
beat themselves on the breast, crying: “I am vile, TA, 
am base, but I am morally perfecting myself; I no longer 
eat meat and sustain myself solely on rice cutlets.” 


While paying tribute to the artistic genius 
of the author of War and Peace, Anna Karenina 
and Resurrection, and recognizing the indis- 
putably: subjective nobility of Talstol as a man 
who fought all his life for the happiness of the 
people, Lenin and the Bolsheviks never made a 
fetish of him. 


Tolstoi’s theories of reconciliation and non-resistance 
are alien to the workin g_ people. For the 
working people of the whole world and for the 
Soviet people, the charm and power of the author lies 
not in his philosophy but in his magnificent writings, 
which give such splendid expression to life and which 
teach men to respect labour and to be humanists. 

“Tn order to make his great writings really accessible 
to all, it is necessary to fight and fight again against such 
a social system which condemned millions and scores ef 


millions to darkness, ignorance, hard labour andi poverty, 


a socialist upheaval is necessqry,” is what Lenin wrote 
about Tolstoi. 3 

The workers and peasants of Russia, under the 
leadership of the Bolsheviks, accomplished the socialist 
upheaval, and all of the priceless legacy of the writer 
has become accessible to the people. Never has he had 
so many millions of readers as in the Soviet Union today. 
Scores of editions of his works have been published by 
the Soviet Government, but even the 17 million copies 
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of his books published since the Revolution are not 
enough to satisfy the colossal demand. 

Soviet writers study Tolstoi for his realistic method 
of portraying life, overlooking his socio-historical limita- 
tions. They learn from him how to present their heroes 
and events with the maximum expressiveness and! how to 
master the beanties of the Russian language, full of 
‘colour and inner content. The great simplicity of his 
writings is a model for all Soviet literature. 

The sole heir to all the wealth of the culture of the 
past, the working people include among their treasured 
possessions that literary legacy of Tolstoi, the great 
writer, humanist and fighter. 


Indian Merchants in South Africa 


Indian merchants in South Africa have to 
face another problem in the shape of commercial 
discrimination depriving them of certain 
fundamental rights. Dr. Lanka Sundaram 
observes in The Mysore Economic Journal : 


Indian overseas have numerous political and racial 
problems to face every day, that it is seldom that an 
appeal is sent by them to the Home Country in the 
economic sphere. But such is the exceptional appeal of 
the South African Indian Congress to the Indian National 
Congress recently sent out to this country. Indian 
merchants in South Africa allege that Yardley’s, Ltd., of 
London refuse to supply them with its products; that 
Messrs. Lever Brothers charge them a higher price for 
their soap, on the specious plea that Indian merchants 
in the Union do not have commercial travellers; that 
supplies of petrol are denied to them at the imstance of 
the South African Motor Traders’ Association; and that 
first. and second class passangers are refused to Indian 

patrons hy steamship lines (including the B. I. S. N. 
.. Company, which receives a subsidy from the Government 
a India) on the outward journey. from South Africa to 

dia. 

There are certain provisions in the Constitution Act 
of 1935 against what is called “commercial discrimi- 
nation.” It is to be asked now whether the foreigner 
can enjoy rights in this country without “reciprocity ” 
for Indian traders in his home country. 
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Tuberculosis in India 


The transmission of tuberculosis in India 
is, in an overwhelmingly large proportion of 
cases, from man to man and generally within 
the dwelling houses, particularly in joint-family 
systems where the homes are generally over- 
crowded. Writes Dr. A. C. Ukil in Sctence and 
Culture: 


The distribution of infection and disease in India 
presents a complex problem, as the picture varies in 
different areas from the almost virgin rural and far away 
places to the highly urbanized and industrialized centres. 
Tuberculous infection,.though increasing in recent years 
owing to increasing urbanization, industrialization and the 
introduction of rapid transport facilities, is not yet so 
wide-spread in India today as in Burope and America. 
The urban population in India varies between 7 to 
20 per cent according to different regions, as compared 
with 80 per cent in England and Wales 52 per cent in 


“and customs, 









U. S. A. and 53.7 per cent in Canada. The infection rate- 
in India is yet only half. of that in European countries, 
and it varies from 21 per cent in rural to 76 per cent in 
urban and’ industrial areas. The mingling of rural’ «+. 
populations which are much less bacillized and of virgin: ., oS 
races like the Gurkhas, Bheels, Khonds and Khasias with. ify 
people of highly tuberculized areas presents a ome, : 
picture of hypersensitivity and resistance among the:. 
infected people. 


The smaller towns and industrial centres e 
serve very often as the meeting ground for the: : 
diffusion of infection and disease. : 


People who migrate from rural areas into cities ands” 
industrial centres, particularly students, women, pai ote 
menials, labourers and mill-hands, usually show a low” 
incidence of infection. When thev are attacked with the- 
disease, they show, like the heavily contaminated rural” 
population, an acuter onset and present a more exudative - 
infiltration ‘and a higher deathrate than among the’ urban: 
people. The course of the disease shows an acuter onset 
and proves more rapidly fatal than what occurs generally ' 
in Europe. It has been noticed that both the pulmonary — 
and non-pulmonary forms of tuberculosis attain their~ 
maximum age incidence 5 to 10 years earlier than in: 
Europe. The prevailing type of lung tuberculosis in’: :% 
rural and semi-rural areas shows predominantly exudative- .* 
changes, with very fragmentary attempts at localization..:. . 
A study of pathological materials by workers in different «- 
parts of India has shown that only 5 to 10 per cent of. 
cases studied exhibited any marked tendency to flresia.< 
while the remainder showed predominantly exudative- 
lesions and as many as 60 per cent showed extensive - 
bilateral ling involvement. The Anglo-Indians and those 
who have been born and brought up in the larger cities: 
very often show, however, lesions comparable to those- 
met with in Western countries, when other factors. 


causing hypersensitiveness are excluded. | 

The disease process in tuberculosis is. +* 
determined by variour factors which influence: 
resistance or susceptibility to: disease. 

The frequency and dosage of infection in-. | ; 
fluence resistance and susceptibility by their effects ons °% 
the physique and bodily chemistry. Nutrition, environ- - ; 
ment, habits and customs also influence the complexion: —~ 
of the problem. Poverty, overcrowding and badly pee oe 
dietary operate in a large number of cases. Of habits. 

those of indiscriminate spitting within: © 
dwellings, of eating and drinking from common utensils — 
and of sleeping together in the same room and on the: 
same bed contribute io a: large-dose infection mostly on  : 
an imperfectly immunized soi]. Fifty per cent of the: — 
cases diagnosed in hospital polyclinics give a history of 
close contact with one or more previous cases in the 
family. Besides these; social conditions, like the Purdah  : 
system, early marriage and motherhood, contribute to a: + 
considerably higher mortality among young women. 2 





Our Live-Stock and Fodder Crops : 4 

. The following is an excerpt from an article < 

on Bengal Government and Agriculture by Dr. : 
H. C. Mookerjee in The Calcutia Renew : | 
4 

A 


The cattle population of Bengal has been. estimated: 
at over 33 millions and the area under fodder is appEOM: 





« -Mately one hundred thousand acres,-so that for each head 
“of cattle, fodder has to come from 1/110 bighas or 2/11 
z: eoltah, which is absurd. While the growing of money 
“-. -erops is an economic. necessity the growing of crops which 
‘. the. cultivator can use himself profitably is ¢équally 
‘“eessential, specially crops the atilization of which would . 
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ry > inerease the efficiency of his work. As stated already, 
i Bengal buys annually Rs. 3 crores worth of draft and 
x: /anilch cattle from other provinces. The efficiency of 
%. Bengal cattle would improve not only by the introduction 
Hi: of better breeds but also by their rational feeding. It is 


the opinion -of some that bad feeding is one of the causes 
* -of the deterioration of our cattle. To prevent this we 
on have to ‘grow fodder. The Agriculture Department has 
gx, been doing excellent work by the distribution of Napier 
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2. grass cuttings and jowar and by popularising them through 
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propaganda. It is hoped that in this way there will be 
x..a material increase in the area under fodder. 

yp The landlords of Bengal do not’ appear to have as 
Ss-yet realized their responsibilities fully. ‘Their position 
‘sdemands that they should show the way in this as well 
2°"as: in other directions. If they would only bestow a 
«little more attention on the growing of heavy yielding 
cg efodder crops, their popularity would increase by leaps 
384-and bounds. Among these, the Napier grass stands pro- 
4“ Ininent for ease of cultivation and cheapness, its estimated 
get-cost being two annas per maund., The’ yield even in the 












émost unfavourable circumstances is never less than two . 


‘ieito five ‘times: that of ordinary fodders, added to which 


t:/'is the fact that it can be grown’ without much difficulty 
tein every part of this province. 
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ce -' Writing about Japan’s national character 
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sein: The Hindustan Review W. Eisaku Wsaeda 
f° remarks : +. 4 

oe. ‘What has Japan’s behaviour towards foreign language? 
cs" Well let -me begin -with, Chinese, the second language of 
ge Old ‘Japan. There had been no written language in 
apan, so our ancestors adopted Chinese ideographs. The 
doption gradually developed into adaptation, or almost 
nto creation by the evolving of the phonetic syllabaries 
snown as “ katakana” and “hiragana.” In imitation of this 
sonvenient device in use in Japan for centuries, the 
Shinese have only recently formulated their phonetic 
ilphabet. A conspicuous case of “teachers taught.” 


“ Upon the re-opening of the country to 
‘Western intercourse, Japan’s situation altered. 



















modern: institutions and modern ideas from the West. ‘A 
linguistic vehicle to take the place of Chinese was found 
indispensable. And English became the second Janguage 


_of New Japan. ._Thus English played a very important 


part in the stirring drama of the birth and development 
of Modern Japan. To the Japanese, English is not -a 
mere foreign language; it is symbolic. of Japan’s endea- 
vour to understand the world for the ‘mutual benefit: of 
her and the rest of the world and to serve the world 
through that medium. 


The Spell of the Detective Novel 


S. S.- Mathur writes in The Twentieth 
Century : 

The mind of man is -perpetually changing and. it is 
possible the future will scoff at the type of literature that 
is most popular today. But for the present the detective. 
novel has its vogue and power, and “whets our. routine- 
blunted brains” on its problems. As such it is a useful 


stimulant. It gives what the heart of the, young craves 


for—adventure. The element of surprise is quickly dis- 
appearing from the world of to-day and ‘adventure’ for 
that reason has become the rarest of things. We are no 


longer satisfied with the fights and voyages of the ages 


gone by. Our civilisation has taken a long stride and 
rendered even the most unthought of things as mere 
child’s play. The race of the highwayman; the Thug, -the 


‘buccaneer with his pistols, and the Robin Hoods is fast ' 
‘disappearing. the aeroplane has taken away the _ ele- 


ment of surprise from all exploration and travelling. Our 
maids too are no longer the sweet, helpless creatures that 
needed the protection and chivalry of the knight-errants. 
Almost everyday we read of some young lady flying, all 
by herself, from England to Australia, and New York ‘to 
India. It is only the chase the detective can make after 
the thief or the murderer that still retains possibilities ~ 
of thrills. No wonder then that the mightest writers of 
to-day,.Doyle, Chesterton and Wells, to name only a few 
of a long list, are exploiting this field for romance and 
adventure. , 
The detective story may contain things fantastic and 
even impossible. But who cares more about that than 
they do about the flagrant impossibility of Coleridge’s 
“horned moon with one bright star within its nether tip?” 
Provided there is a reasonable possibility and an atmos- 
phere of romance pervading the whole, no one. The love’ 
of romance and adventure will never die. It is in the 
blood of the young; they must always have their novel 
of ‘thrills’. You may stop it if you ean, but the pedants 
of all ages have fourd it to be like what‘ Rosalind said. 
of woman’s wit: “Make the door upon a woman’s wit, 
and it will out at the keyhole; stop that, and ’t will fly 
with the smoke out at the chimney,” a 
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Germany and Russia 

It is well known that there are striking 
similarities between National Socialism and 
Communism. ‘“ The Party” in Russia has the 
same political monopoly, .writes Calvin B. 
Hoover in the New York Times Magazine, 
that is enjoyed by “the Party ” in Germany. 
In both Germany and Russia the Party and 
the State have no separate identities. The 
Party-State exercises unlimited sovereignty over 
every phase of human activity. 

In the economic realm, National Soeialiana 
and the Soviet System are contrasted on the 
ground that the Nazi system is capitalistic and 
protects private property whereas the Soviet 
Russia does not recognise private property. 


There can be no doubt that here is a basic difference. 
Yet the contrast between .the attitudes of the two 
_ States toward property is not so complete as first appears. 

National Socialists did not have to take away stock cer- 
tificates from stockholders in order to obtain control vf 
industrial corporations. All that was necessary was that 
the government - dominate the election. of the boards of 
directors. 


Again, it is claimed that in° Russia the 
workers run the factories for the workers, and 
‘in Germany the capitalists run the factories for 
the capitalists. 


It is true that in Soviet Russia a far higher propor- 
tion of the managers of factories are former workmen 
than in Germany, and that in Germany the administra- 
tive personnel in control of industrial enterprises is still 
largely the same as before Hitler became Chancellor, 

Now this is extremely important te each of the in- 
dividual managers both in Germany and in Russia. It 
‘ does not make much difference to the workers them- 
selyes, however. In neither country do the workers, as 
such, control industry. Jt has many times required the 
most extreme exercise of the police power of the State, in- 
cluding the death sentence, to teach the Russian worker that 
the. management—even though appointed, not elected—. 
has authority which must be respected. The Nazis have 
the advantage in that they do not have to teach this to 
the workers all over again. 

The cultural differences which exist between the Nazi 
and Soviet systems are due not only to difference in the 
_ class origin but- also to racial differences as well. The 
_ Nazi yearning towards a more primitive kind of society 
--—the idealisation of the peasant in contrast with the 
Soviet fetish of urbanisation and  industrialisation— 
is no doubt due to difference in class origin. The far 
greater glorification of the warrior by the Nazis is pro- 
bably founded in the culture of the race. Nevertheless, 
cultural similarities override differences in both race and 
class origin. 
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The culture of both systems is essentially one of force, ~ 


violence. and conflict. For the pacifist in either society 
there is unlimited contempt. For a long 
munists distinguished. between class war and nationalist 
war. To participate in class warfare was virtuous, while 
to participate in “imperialistic war” was sin. The neces- 
sity for alliances with capitalistic countries and the at- 
tempt to develop Soviet patriotism as a protection against 
National Socialist Germany have blurred this distinction 
measurably. 

A burning hatred of Communists, Social Democrais, 
Catholics, Monarchists and purged Nazis in Germany 
compares with a similar‘hatred for former landlords, 
capitalists, Mensheviki and Trotskyists in Russia. 

Another outstanding similarity in culturé is the ab-_ 
sence of -freedom of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of thought and of conscience. 
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National Socialism A Religion 


If Communism be an ideology, observes 
A. 1.8. in The Catholic World, National Socia- 
lism is a religion, a dangerous and terrible 
religion which expresses itself in the fanaticism 
with which it persecutes all who will not con- 
form to its tenets. 


Communism has introduced an anti-God campaign, 
‘but National Socialism has introduced the worship of- 
a god who has nothing in common with the God of the 
Christians. “God, and Hitler His prophet,” is much the 
same cry as “Allah, and Mohammed his prophet,” and 
like Mohammedanism the new religion is to be promul- 
gated by the sword. Woe to those in public office who 
do not conform. In Austria those who had desired and 
who had worked for the Anschluss, but who remained 
Catholic, were the first to suffer; and among the officials 
of the previous government those were singled out for 
special cruelty, who were known to be practising Catho: 
lies. 

Why, if it were merely a question of race, were not 
only Jewish professors banished from the universities; 
those who were known to be actively Catholic were ban- 
ished also. The dissolving of the Innsbruck faculty of 
theology (one of the most famous in Europe) is another 
proof of the religious nature of the movement. 


Why if National Socialism be not a religious move-  . 


ment is the practice of the Christian religion made im- 
possible for the young, who are compelled to drill and_ 
occupy themselves with military exercises during the 
whole forenoon of Sunday, and why is the drill of mili- 
tary recruits begun with the formula, “Those wlio wish 
to leave the Church step forward,” and anathemas 
hurled at those who do not step forward? Not only is 
the practice of religion ‘made impossible for the young 
but they are inveigled into attending parodies. of Chris- 
tian worship. 

Baldur von Schirach, the youth leader of the Third 
Reich at a youth festival in Hessen-Nassau spoke as ao: 
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lows: “The youth here is neither Catholic nor Protestant, 
it is simply German, a people soldered together by faith 
in a leader, and the sacred earth of the fatherland. We 
are here because God has ordained it. This we feel to 
be the truth. God has not said go into the Confessional 
Churches and fight against Hitler, no, God has ordained 
what we feel to be the truth: Hold together and fight for 
Adolf Hitler. This is God’s will.” 

At a youth festival held in Thuringen, in one of the 
speeches or sermons, the following phrases occurred: “We 
seek prophets whom we can regard as models of faith and 
heroic struggle . . Adolf Hitler overcame in his own 
soul the demon of class hatred . . . his way during fifteen 
years was the way of the cross . . thus we can 
experience the cross not as a matter of history but as it 
has been revealed in Adolf Hitler. Who cannot believe 
in Adolf Hitler cannot believe in God. In following him 
we show our faith in the unknown and yet known God.” 


et 
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Decline of German Literature 


According to an article in the Forum, 
Johannesburg, (reproduced in the Parade in an 
abridged form) German literature has greatly 
deteriorated during the Hitler regime, which 
has not produced one notable writer so far. 


It is a well-known fact that the bulk of literary 
production in every modern country is made up by novels. 
Republican Germany, in particular, had cultivated the 
novel and especially the social novel. Names like Ina 
Seidel, or Hans Grimm, or Guido Kolbenheyer, or Frank 
Thiess—to mention a few at random, with no view to the 
order of their literary meérit—-were known far beyond the 
German borders. To-day their bearers are silent. 

There were, before Hitler’s advent to power, some 
avowed Nazis who worte fine, readable social novels. 
What has become of all that talent? The most eminent 
woman writer Germany has ever possessed, Ricarda Huch, 
a pure “Aryan,” had openly to protest at the shame 
brought upon the true Germany by her new rulers and 
has ever since been waiting in voluntary silence for the 
hour of liberation—one of the few heroic figures in Nazi 
Germeny who have had the courge of their conviction. 

For an outsider the sinister significance of this silence 
may be difficult to grasp. It is nothing but miserable 
and naked fear that is at the back of it. Present-day 
Germany is governed by so many rival cliques that are 
envious of each other, that ne writer dare take a stand 
on any social question whatever. The splendid system 
of retrospective punishment introduced by the Nazi regime 
adds to their fears. 

Under these circumstances, the only prose that appears 
from time to time revolves upon subjects like comradeship, 
“blood and soil,” and “race-consciousness,” unless it is in 
the category of Byzantine eulogies of Fuehrers and’ sub- 
Fuehrers, so-called “ biographies.” 

Is it any wonder that, under these circumstances, the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, one of the few better-class 
journals of olden days that have survived in Nazi Germany, 
comments “that precious little in the way of good new 
literature has been preduced up to now, and that one 
turns with joy to the great prose writers of the nineteenth 
century~—writers who possessed the quality of being sincere 
and really poetic” ? 

The best-sellers 
successful foreign novels. 


Mitchell’s Gone with the 


in Germany are iranslations of 
At present, both Margaret 
Vind and Dr, Cronin’s The 


was terrifying in its calm grimness. 
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Citadel are the favourites of the German reading publ 
a striking contrast to the world-wide anonymity of 
neo-German prose. 
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Europe’s Tragic H¢ro 


It was seriously suggested fthat the Nc 
Peace Prize should go this 4ear to Nev 
Chamberlain, or to all the four heroes of 
Munich Betrayal, for saving the world fr 
catastrophe. But as A. L. Easterman puts 1 
the Daily Herald, “If any single man g 
peace to Europe, it was not Neville Chamk 
lain, it was not the flamboyant Ceaser of Fas: 
Rome, it was not the raucous, thundering Fuk 
of Nazi Germany ... . To Edouard Benes 
crown of glory should be given, for he and 
alone saved the continent of Europe from ov 
whelming catastrophe.” 

One single word from him, one false move, one h 
act, one moment of anger at the taunts of his enemy 
at the betrayal by his friends, and Europe would | 


been aflame. 
Benes did not utter that word, nor did he return in 


for insult or pour scorn on deserting allies. In tl 
three dread weeks following Hitler’s first tornado 
violence and abuse and threats to march aga 


Czechoslovakia, the Czech people rose to heights 
patriotic fervor unparalleled, in my view, in the wor 
history. 

They prepared to meet the challenge of an invader 
measurably more powerful with a spirit of sacrifice - 
no nation, great or small, has equaled. 

Not once but a hundred times I heard in the street 
Prague the words, ‘We know we shall perish, but be 
to die than to yield to force and humiliation-—spo 
without arrogance, without emotion, with a pride ° 
Men and wo! 
and children, the sort of people you and I meet ey 
day, spoke like that. 

And as the days wore on, each blacker with .mer 
for the Czech people than the other, the zeal for war 
the defense of their liberty and independence rose to 
height of a great crusade. But Benes held in check 1 
fervor for death before dishonour. When the n 
spread through Prague that erstwhile friends had for 
Benes to yield to Hitler, the people, for the first ti 
broke through the barrier of pent-up emotion and gs 
discipline that had held them calm. 

Densely packed masses of men, women and child 
in their scores of thousands, marching all through 
night almost transfixed with emotion—not hysteria, 
agony, sheer agony, allied with a fierce resolve to fi 
And there ‘were tears, not of ‘weakness but of bau] 
strength and now uncontrollable passion. 

But Benes remained calm in his tragedy and isolat: 
He braved the wrath of his impassioned, disappoir 
people by himself, issuing a call for order, quiet . 
dignity in the honour of grieb and disaster. Again, tk 
were, no taunts against either menacing foe or fi 
friend, no shouts of defiance which would have sent 
enraged populace to the battlefield. 

When told by an intransigent and despairing collea 
that Czechoslovakia, deserted by paper allies, would f 
Germany single-handed, Benes, far-sighted and brave 
always, pointed out that his country might begin the fi 
alone, but nothing could stop the embroilment of all 
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nations of Europe and that millions of men would perish 
in the maelstorm cf blood. 

In that spirit and, with that determination, Edouard 
Benes had to Syrrender the Jand of his fathers and plunge 
the patriots of Qzechoslovakia into sorrow and mourning. 
He was given no\choice. 


Oriental Studies and Prehistoric Pottery 


Leroy Waterman in his presidential address 
delivered at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Oriental Society, Philadelphia, 
(published in the Journal of the Society) lays 
emphasis upon the larger significance of Oriental 
studies. With special reference to prehistoric 
pottery and its relation to Oriental studies he 
makes the following remarks : 


At the outset Oriental studies could be Jikened to 
isolated points of light in a vast obscurity. They may 
more properly be described today as a connected fabric 
gradually unfolding the patterns of man’s measured ex- 
perience on the time loom, apparently turning biologic 
time backward and never more swiftly than in the imme- 
diate past. 

One of the most fascinating factors in this process 
is the pottery time shuttle. Of all the worn out and cast 
off equipment of early man’s life, discarded pottery is 
apparently the most worthless and useless, yet as is wel 
known, when all other data and available clues fail, the 
lowly potsherd furnishes the surest and most unfailing 
source of time sequence and cultural spread. And: as if 
to make doubly sure that far off future ages should not 
be able to lose sight of this indispensible guide, the 

akers of the marvelous polychrome pottery, of the fourth 
jnillenium B.C., spread its warm colors across the world 
from the Syrian coast to the Indus valley, and within a 
decade the realization of this fact has changed the whole 
time perspective of the near and middle Fast. More 
particularly, with its help has the last season’s work at 
Tepe Gawra, under joint auspices of the American Schools 
and the University Museum of this city, and led by Dr. 
E. A. Speiser, clarified the chronology to the beginning 
of the fourth millenium B.C., and with the aid of mono- 
chrome wares beneath, pointed the way well into the fifth. 
But what is even more striking and significant are the 
accompanying remains of the acropolis in stratum XIII, 
with its intricate and highly artistic religious architecture, 
viz., its red, white, and purple temples, which were 
apparently even more richly spread with color within than 
without, thus showing the same artistic feeling for color 
exhibited in the pottery and revealing a higher cultural 
development, commensurate with the evidence from the 
pottery, but wholly unsuspected hitherto. However little 
uniform or unified that culture may have been, when 
compared with the uniformity of the pottery (a thing 
which only vastly more investigation will be able to show). 
the range of higher development as thus far illustrated 
lifts the culture of these people to a new and surprisingly 
high level. ° 

Within the current year further studies and syntheses 
dealing with the Ghassulian pottery have definitely carried 
back the culture of Palestine to the fourth millenium B.C., 
with other evidence suggesting possible connections with 
Halafian culture of the fifth millenium. In that far off 
age so enormously separated from us, we can nevertheless 
see how far removed its life was from the truly primitive. 
There is here one of the major remaining gaps. which 
it will be the task of archeology to span. In fact the 
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“catwalk” “for that bridge may lie almost ready made 
at the base of Tepe Gawra. When that task is accom- 
plished, the historic time sounding apparatus will probe 
no farther, but even then we shall be far from the human 
beginnings in one of the best known areas of the Oriental 
field, viz., Palestine, for it has also proved to be a rare 
treasure house of vrehistoric man and the crossroads of 
his wanderings, forcefully set. forth by a distinguished 
scholar of the prehistoric field as “The gateway of Pre- 
historic human migrations.” 


et 


Women in a Man’s World 


The following extract is made from a 
review in The Christian Register of Virginia 
Woollf’s latest book, “ Three Guineas ”, 


Through the facts which she is able to gather facts 
which explain why women’s colleges in Englend are so 
impoverished and why professional women of high stand- 
ing do well if they make 250 pounds a year—she 
demonstrates that this public world is still almost 
exclusively a man’s world. No woman can perform the 
priestly office in its state Church—and Mrs. Woolf in 


-her text and in her notes gives us some very interesting 


exhibits here. No women are in the higher income 
brackets of the Civil Service, although ex-Premier 
Baldwin admits that they are as competent and as 
trustworthy as men. Only after Jong and _ gruelling 
fights, wasteful of whole lives that otherwise might have 
produced creative work, have English women won the 
ballot, and some measure of legal right in connection 
with property—for as we all know married women were 
at one time unable to own property. Even now the 
woman is not admitted to complete citizenship for, if she 
marries a foreigner, she loses her citizenship. ; 





Russian Youth Searching For The 


Unknown God 
The following extract is reproduced from 
World Christianity : pt 


Outside the Party organization and the Communist 
Youth associations, young Russians who are searching 
for unknown truth are forming themselves into such en- 
quiry groups as the “Circle of Young Thinkers” the 
“Circle of Engutrers” and the “Academy of Cosmic Re- 
search.” Without books, without guidance, these clubs 
of young enquirers are pathetically searching, but sooner 
or later they meet with the implacable Soviet authorities 
and are driven underground. Umberto Caramone, 
writing in the. Italian Catholic monthly Vite e Pensiero 
says concerning this spiritual crisis of the youth in Russia, 
that its most regrettable feature is the increasing number 
of suicides, chiefly among girls. 





The Triumph of the Shah 


In a paper contributed to the Asia, 
W. Lynndon Clough notes the far-reaching 
reforms introduced in Iran by the Shah. 

A. strong drive has been made to unify the 
language : 

There is an academy which at regular intervals 
publishes a list of words that are to be expunged—invaders 
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for the most part from Arabia, Turkey or Russia—and 
prints the pure Jranian equivalent. The difficult Persian 
script is at a premium. Telegrams for example, written 
in Roman script. cost far more to send than those in 
Persian; letters tend to be more quickly delivered if the 
addresses are not in Roman; and official documents for the 
use of foreigners have to be filled out in Persian, though 
a duplicate in French is provided to help the Feringi. 


Indications point to the fact that the govern- 
ment is going to treat the religious problem as 
a Gordian knot and cut it; most probably the 
solution will be as in Germany and Russia: 


Many of the strongholds of Mohammedanism have 
been weakened, the two most obvious being the priests 
and the veil. Up till ten years ago the mullahs controlled 
religion and most of the civil machinery: the state was 
completely priest-ridden. But today the Jong, flowing 
_tobes and turban that denote the priest are a rare sight— 
there are said to be only seven, in the whole of Isfahan. 
Moreover, the activities of those who are permitted by the 
state to exist’ have been strictly curtailed and politics is 
very much forbidden ground. The question of ‘the veil 
and the turban, indeed of costume in general, was a very 
important one to the Muslim world, with its dictim that 
a man must not uncover his head but, when he prays, 
should touch the ground with his forehead. The priests, 
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especially in Meshed, the holiest city of Iran, put w 
vigorous struggle for the retention of the turban, but 
government was very firm, realizing that in this de 
of “hat versus turban” the whole question#/of state-vei 
priest-control was crystallized. The prifsts in Mes 
were imprisoned, and in 1934 the reforr became gene 

This victory encouraged the govgrnment to att 
feminine attire. Here, of course, it?was helped bi 
strong feeling for emancipation among the young wor 
hood of the country, and the whole reform’ passed 
comparatively quietly. 


These reforms in dress, language =: 
religion have produced astonishing resu 
particularly in the family life. 

Monogamy is now in theory obligatory, and in prac 


the cost of living has risen so high that a man may pr 
a car or a radio to the luxury of a: second wife. ‘ 





absurdly easy divorce of the old regime, and the pernici 


sanction of the old code which permitted a man to mi 
a new fancy on a short-term contract, are disappeai 
since the judicial functions exercised by the mullahs | 
passed to civil tribunals, which are more sympath 
toward the principle of equal rights for women and n 
The effect of the reforms on the life of the nation 
general is no less astonishing. Men have gained a 
self-respect. - 





CAWNPORE MUNICIPAL BOARD’S ADDRESS 
TO SRIJUT RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


To ~ 
Srijut Ramananda Chatterjee, M.a., 
--Eprror, 
The Modern Review 
Sir, 


We the members of the Municipal Board of Cawnpore 
beg to offer you a most warm and cordial welcome on 
your visit to our city. 

Our city cannot boast of hoary historical associations. 
Its development and growth dates comparatively from 


recent times. But Bithur, a village in this district, only 


a few miles from the city, is associated with the name of 
Maharshi Valmiki, who flourished in the Ramayan period of 
Indian history. Jajmau, another village on the outskirts of 
the city, is associated with the Mahabharat period. In this 
way we might lay claim to our association with India’s 
ancient and glorious past, when we enjoyed the blessings 
of Swaraj. 

Cawnpore has, however, developed as an industrial 
centre for manufacture of textile, woollen and leather 
goods. It is also the chief distribution centre for grain, 
oil-seeds and other commodities. Commerce and industry 
are the main stay of the town and to them is traceable 
our present growth and development. 

Our city is also an educational centre and we have 
seven Arts and Science colleges and one each for Com- 
merce, Technolosv and Agriculture, besides about a dozen 
High Schools. We have introduced Primary and Compul- 
sory Education for boys and girls and maintain 140 


schools, wherein approximately thirty thousand boys | 
sirls receive education. 

In respect of other civic amenities, the Board 
doing its best to find all modern facilities for the citiz 
and has provided a good system of water supply, light 
roads, drainage and institutions for medical relief. 

Your interest in cultural and national wplift of 


country is well known. Your untiring zeal, daunt 


courage, a rare gift of pen and tongue and your abid 
contributions to the thought of the world will always 
a beacon-light not only to the present generation but : 
to generations yet to be born. There is hardly a sph 
of national life, religious, social, educational or politi 
in which you have not played a conspicuous part. Y 
strenuous efforts and able editing has obtained in 
national recognition for The Modern Review. 

We thank you for paying us a visit and agreeing 
preside over the Centenary Celebrations of Bramhana: 
Keshav Chandra Sen in our city. 

~ We pray that you may be long spared to serve 
motherland. 


_ We beg to remain 
, Sir, 
. Your well-wishers, 
The Chairman and the Member 
of the Cawnpore Municipal Bos 


Cawnpore, 
The 18th December, 1938. 


STRONGER THAN DUTY 
By P. K. SEN GUPTA 


Fuuron threw down his clubs on the velvety 
lawn and sank into a cane chair. Dash it all, 
he felt like kicking himself for losing to a fellow 
like Dutty. Why, only the day before he had 
made three bogeys and a hole in one and 
The inevitable club boy in immaculate white 
stood by the rattan table. 

“A stengah whisky soda,” he said off-hand, 
lazily watching the parabolic flight of a ball 
from the fifth tee. 

“By Jove! some hit! Two hundred and 
fifty yards, if anything,” he muttered, sitting 
up. 
. Two players loomed up at the corner of 
the club house—a woman in blue shorts and 
canvas shoes and a man in khaki shorts and 
open-necked singlet. He knew the man— 
Jacques of the Anglo Nestles Co.;, played good 
golf and rugger for the State. He could’nt place 
the woman at all, though her face seemed 
vaguely familiar. Fulton prided himself on 
knowing most ladies in town. Did’nt know 
this one though—a new-comer perhaps. 

Jacques and his companion sat down a 
couple of tables away from Fulton, the woman 
with her back towards him. Jacques, with a 
“how is your game, old chap!” to Fulton, 
ordered similar drinks. “Awful!”, Fulton 
muttered looking at the nape of her neck, 
curved, and muscular as a torso. He did’nt 
know what they were talking about but he felt 
that they were discussing him. Fulton finished 
his drink, signed his chit and was about to 
move away when he felt a thunderous clap on his 
shoulder and heard a loud ringing voice “ Hey ! 
You can’t get away without giving me a drink, 
what ?”. “Hello! Davy ! where on earth did 
you spring from’? Take a pew, will you?” 
Fulton ordered fresh drinks and offered his 
cigarette case to Davy. They were discussing 


the forthcoming inter-club golf competition | 


when Jacques rose with his fair companion and 
walked off towards the car stand. The, couple 
passed within a few yards of their table and 
the woman looked full at them. Davy stood 
up and bowed stiffly. She gave him the merest 
nod and was about to say something but she 
abruptly closed her mouth firmly and for a 
second Fulton glimpsed a shade of nagging fear 


The next moment ‘she gave a 
“Good Heavens ! 
asked Davy, 


in her eyes. 
jerky laugh and was gone. 
What is she doing here?” 
following her with his eyes.’ 

“Know her ?” 

“Can't say I do,” said Fulton vaguely 
interested. . 

“ Alice Barclay !” 

“What! Surely not the Alice Barcel ...” 

“None other, my boy!” said Davy giving 
vent to a hollow laugh. _. 

So this was poor Alice Barclay! Fulton 
remembered thie whole story. A ghastly affair ! 
One of those alarming incidents that one often 
hears in the East—a native servant murder- 
ing -his master for some apparently insignificant 
grouse. Jim Barclay was shot through the 
temple by his native “boy”, Ali. Of course, 
in this case, there was a tremendous hue and 
ery, for Barclay was one of the “burra Sahibs.” 

“Poor fellow, Jim”, said Fulton shaking 
his head sympathetically,” A d....d good sort 
he was. What did Ali get?” 

“Fifteen years.!’’, said Davy gloomily. 

“Serve the scoundrel right”, snapped Fulton. 

“Well—I don’t know. [I rather feel sorry - 
for Ali,” said Davy looking into the depths of 
his “ stengah ”. 

“What!” said Fulton indignantly. 
“Surely the beggar deserved his sentence. It 
was a prima facie case and besides there was 
the circumstancial evidence. I believe there 
was a sort of confession, too, was’nt there ? ” 

“T am afraid you know very little of the 
real facts of this case”, remarked Davy 
quietly. 

“Of course, that is all I heard from fellows 
at the Club. I was Home on leave when this 
..er..this unfortunate affair took place. ” 

' It was getting dark and the club house was 
nearly deserted. The Malay caddies squatted 
on the lawn and whistled softly nondescript 
Malay ‘“Kronchongs”. The Club boy paced 
up and down the club verandah and the infer- 
nal mosquitoes were behaving abominably. 
The distant bills lay enclosed in a canopy of 
gorgeous hues—orange, blue and indigo—a 
magic panorama thrown out by the last rays 
of a setting tropical sun. 
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“Well, 

Fulton ?” 
> “At my Club. And you?” - 
-“Tet us beetle over there and I will tell 
vou all about the Barclay case.” — 
II 

Dinner over, they had a short game of 
billiards and after that they settled down on 
long rattan easy chairs placed on the lawns. It 
was a typical Malayan  night—starry, 
warmish, the air laden with the confused scent 
of a hundred different tropical flowers. Fulton 
lighted a cheroot and Davy called. for drinks. . 

“By the way, Fulton, did you know that 
Barclay was a Rugger Blue?” asked Davy 
abruptly. 

“Why, no, but has that anything to do 
with this....er....this affair?” 

“Well, yes and no. You see, Jim Barclay 
was an all round sportsman in his younger days. 
Life without rugger, tennis, golf and shooting 
was inconceivable. Yet he was deprived of all 
these, except for an occassional game of golf 
and tennis.” . 

“In the good old days when he first came 
over to the Malay States, you didn’t find golf 
courses spread all over the Peninsula as you 
do now. Clubs were few and far between and 
golf and tennis were luxuries which only the 
biggest clubs could afford then. Unfortunate- 
ly for him, he was first stationed in Pahang 
where things were even more dreadful. Why, 
my dear fellow, there were hardly two dozen 
white people round Kuala Lipis.” 

“But what on earth has all | these jolly old 
reminiscences got to do with.. 

“Steady, my son. -You pee build bricks 
without straw and you can’t. get the hang of 
the story unless I give the proper background 
and create the suitable atmosphere.” 

“All right—shovt ahead”, 
Fulton. taking a long sip at his glass. | 

“So Barclay spent his weekdays”, con- 
tinued Davy, “drinking hard and plaving 
patience. But during week ends one couldn’t 
find him in town. He took long treks into the 
jungle Sakail settlements or went wild boar 
hunting. For some odd reason Barclay took a 
great, fancy to these simple jungle folks and in 
a few years time he knew more about the Sakai 


where are you dining to-night, 


mumbled 


than any other white man. of his time. In fact, 


his monograph on Sakai life is an authority. 
In such ex:editions to Sakai camps and shoot- 


ing he was always accompanied by Dr. Botley’ 


and myself. Ali acted as guide, interpreter, 


1. Sakai=:Abroginal Tribe. 
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boy and general. factotum. He was still in his - 


teens and was a great favourite both of the 
Tuans2 and the other servants. 

“While Barclay studied the lif 
and manners of the Sakais in Zeneral, Dr. 
Botley studied their poisons. Te Sakai uses 
poisons for his blow pipes, arrows and baits 
and, of course, for the enemy who steals his 
food or his mate. There are a good many 
deadly poisons which the Sakais know and use 
and these are yet unknown to the Western 
world. Dr. Botley was immensely interested 
in toxicology and did a good deal of research 
work in some of these poisons especially those 
which had no known antidotes. Barclay once 





told me that when he left Pahang he not only. 


knew a good deal of the Sakai poisons himself 
but also had a good collection of some of the 
most virulent types. I believe he had them 
when he came to Perak.” 


“All this happened a good many years 


ago. Both ‘Barclay and Dr. Botley have gone 
west and . 

. What ! Dr. Botley dead?”, asked 
Fulton, now fully interested. “Yes. Botley 


met with a most horrible and agonising death 
—meddling with some of those infernal poison- 
ous herbs: during one of our trips to the 
interior. 
less and saw him die—shrieking, writhing and 
tearing himself. We were so dazed and terror- 
striken that we remained petrified to the 
ground. Imbeciles that.-we were! But what 
could-we do? I tell you, Fulton, if I had the 
guts I would have shot him dead and ended 
his miseries rather than have seen him suffer so 


inhumanely ”, ended Davy with a lump in his . 


throat. 
“ But, dash it all, you couldn’t have done 
that I mean—it can’t be done, you know.” 
“But why not ? Wouldn't you shoot your 
dog if it were ... ”: 
-- “Ves, But a man—a friend ?” 


““Well, I don’t know. As a famous K. C. 
once said ‘The springs of human motives are 
hidden from the eyes of man’. After all, it is 
only a question of elemental courage.’ Our 
clvilization, culture and all that have made us 
soft. Perhaps a man with more courage and 
less Western veneer. would have done it,” 
argued Davy, lighting a cigarette. In the light 
his face looked chalky and strained. 

“May be”, said Fulton somewhat 
acquiescingly, “but perhaps in that type of 


2. Tuan=Sir, Sahib. 


‘Barclay, Ali and I stood there help-- 
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man—let us say, a Malay—that finer emotion 
is lacking ?” 

“T am afraid, old chap, I can’t agree with 
This particular emotion or urge is 
roduce of civilization or outside 
just original, elemental and per- 
haps even inXinctive.” 

‘“Well—I don’t know,” said Fulton show- 
Ing open disagreement in his voice. 

‘ Well—don’t you?” said Davy rather 
ageressively, standing up. : 

“T tell you, man,” he continued in the 
same tone, “I tell you, Fulton, Ali did it!” 

“Did what?” 

“Why, killed Barclay—shot him—.”’ 

“Of course, we all know that Ali murdered 
Barclay ” said Fulton. 

“Don’t be an idiot! Ali didn’t murder 
Barclay—he shot him to put an end to his 
horrible sufferings.” 

“What!” exclaimed Fulton springing up. 
“You mean to say Barclay was poisoned and 
died horribly like Botley ? And Ali...” 

“ Haactly !” 

“But who could have poisoned poor 
Barclay ? ” 

“Well, Vl tell. youthat is, not imme- 
diately. I prefer to start from the beginning. 
And shout for the boy, will you, Fulton, and 
order some “Tiger”, he said reclining on his 
chair and stretching himself. 


Tit 

“Most people down here knew the 
Barclays as a devoted couple and thought Alice 
a charming hostess and a model wife. But I 
knew that they were unhappy. Barclay always 
had a deep affection for his wife but Alice 
Barclay grew disillusioned and disappointed 
after a couple of years of quiet married life. 
Alice wanted glamour, night life, cards and the 
company of young men but Jim Barclay in his 
later life was rather a domesticated beast. He 
certainly entertained- friends, visited his Club, 
played golf and all that, but he never cared for 
riotous company. He loved his home, his books 
and his wife besides him. But home meant 
nothing very much to Alice. She lost heavily 
at cards and Mah Jong and ‘her tailors present- 
ed atrocious bills. Barclay paid her debts and 
bills without a words of reproof until she had 
an affair with a planter and caused an’ ugly 
scandal. Barclay sent her home to Surrey and 
hounded the planter out of the State.” 

“Who? O’Flynn?” 

“Yes. But Barclay didn’t bargain for 
what followed. O’Flynn chucked his job here 
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and joined Alice at Home. Alice repeatedly 
wrote for divorce but Barclay wouldn’t hear of 
it and refused to supply the necessary evidence. 
Curiously enough he still loved his wife and 
besides he had to think of his prestige—a 
thing without which a “pukka Sahib” cannot 
show his face in the East. Seeing that things 
were drifting from bad to worse, Barclay went 
Home himself. I believe a sort of “ rapproche- 
ment” was established between them, for 
Barclay took Alice to Paris, Monte Carlo and 
toured the Continent. When they came back 
six months ago, they seemed to be real good 
friends and I for one, hoped that this would 
continue for good. But ten days after their 
return Barclay was found dead—shot through 
the temple | ” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Fulton mopping 
his damp brow. “ And what came out in the 
Court ? ” : 

“Well”, said Davy lighting another 
cigarette, ‘the case naturally created great stir 
among natives and Europeans alike. After the 
preliminary enquiry the case was committed 
to Assizes. The D. P. P. prosecuted—perhaps 
“persecuted” is the more correct word. The 
case for the prosecution was this: that on the 
night of the 27th July, the Barclays retired 
early—elevenish. A few minutes later the 
household was aroused by a shot. Mrs. 
Barclay rushed to her husband’s room and 
found that he lay dead—shot through the head 
—and Ali standing by his side with a smoking 
revolver in his hand. Having been caught red- 
handed he turned the gun on himself but wasn’t 
able to commit suicide. Mrs. Barclay imme- 
diately called im the other servants and phoned 
for the Police. The motive, the prosecution 
alleged was quite apparent. Ali had been given 
a month’s notice to leave by Barclay a few 
days ago; this had led to hot words between 
master and man on the fatal night (Alice’s 
evidence) and later Ali had taken his revenge. 
Counsel for defence argued that this was a very 
flimsy motive but at the same time could not 
disprove that Ali had shot Barclay. But he 
managed to cast some doubt on the veracity of 
the evidence given so far. Under fire of cross- 
examination the “boy” No. 1 and the Cook 
admitted that they had heard two shots in 
close succession instead of after a few minutes 
interval as stated by Mrs. Barclay. Secondly, 
the alleged quarrel between Barclay and Ali 
was not substantiated by any other member 
of the household besides Alice. And lastly, 
Counsel for defence made a big coup when he 
elicited from Alice by devious questionings, the 
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fact that she was to receive $24,000/-. from 
the Insurance Company after her husband’s 
demise. He further quoted several instances 
of Ali’s devotions to and sacrifices for his 
master and ended with an eloquent appeal for 
mercy. During the whole proceedings the 
accused didn’t speak a word and refused to 
answer any questions.” 

“His Lordship, the Chief Justice, then 
directed the Assessors In no uncertain measure. 
They retired for ten miutes and returned the 
verdict of ‘Culpable homicide not amounting 
to murder’. The accused was thereupon 
sentenced to 15 years R. 1” 

“But what about the story of the poison 
and all that?” 

“Yes, I am coming to that. What I told 
you now is what the public knows. What I am 
about to relate now are the facts of the case 
known only to me and a couple of other people. 
The whole diabolical plot was well thought out 
by Alice long before the event took place. 
From the very first she decided to fasten the 
erime on Ali and so prepared to create a motive. 
(I personally think that she made a ‘ faux pas’ 
there). To this end she got Barclay, very much 
against his will, to serve Ali with a notice of 
dismissal on the grounds that he was treating 
her with scarce attention and great disrespect. 
You see, Fulton, the fact was that Ali couldn’t 
treat her otherwise knowing all about Alice and 
her treatment. of Barclay. In fact, he hated 
her for making his Tuan so unhappy. Alice 
thought that Ali’s dismissal coupled with the 
“violent quarrel “an invention of hers— 
would supply a strong motive. The next move 
was quite easy. She could, without suspicion, 
remove some poison from Barclay’ 5 locked 
cupboard and administer it in the “ night cap” 
which Ali always served his Tuan before he 
went to bed. So when Barclay would be 
discovered dead the next morning—poisoned 
with a Sakai poison—why, it could easily be 
proved that Ali was the one guilty of this 
heinous offence. What she didn’t know, how- 
ever, was that this particular poison left no 
trace that could be detected by a European 
doctor. And had Ali not intervened, for reasons 
which will be obvious later, Barclay’ s death 
would have been certified “ due to sudden heart 
failure” ‘and there the matter would have 
ended. But Fate delights in. twisting man’s 
life into a tangle.” 

“Ali, as usual, took the drink—already 
poisoned ‘by Alice—to Barclay’s room at about 
10-30 on that fatal night and was about to retire 
when his Tuan bade him return after half an 
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hour to make certain arrangements for the next 
day’s trip to the Ulu.3 So, when Al came into 


Barclay’s room at about 11 p.m., he stood . 
rooted to the ground horrified atthe sight | 





which met his eyes. There was Barclay, half 
thrown out of his bed, his whole ffame agitated. 
by. violent convulsions, his byod-shot eyes 
staring out of their sockets and-his hair on. 


> | 


end. For a few seconds Ali remained immobile, — 


bereft of the uses of his limbs. Then suddenly ~ 
he understood—understood that his master had > 
been poisoned—understood that he was past 
human aid. A mental picture arose in front of 
his eyes—a jungle clearing, a group of Tuans 
and himself standing round a -form on the 
ground, twisting and convulsing most horribly 
just like his Tuan now—the death of Botley ! 
Ali sprang forward and caught 
Barclay’s flinging arms but the victim only 


hold of » 


grew more violent. Ali was unable to help or ~ 


alleviate. Then quite as suddenly the violence of 
the attack seemed to be passing. His limbs 


relaxed but a heavy sweating broke out and ~ 


he breathed heavily. Ali dropped down on his 


knees and buried his head in his hands besides | 


the bed. Barclay touched his head and 
muttered some unintelligible words. Ali looked 
up and saw Barclay’s eyes resting on a photo 
on the dressing table. Ali fetched it and. put 
14 mm Barclay’s hands. He held it in his 


trembling fingers and drew it close and then, 


all at once burst into tears. ’ 

“Tuan—oh ! Tuan—what is it—what can 
I do?” broke out Ali, his face twitching. 
Barclay spoke in gasps. 

“ Ali—I loved—two persons—y o u—like 
my son and—Alice—my wife—but she has— 
poisoned me !” . 

“He fell back exhausted. ‘Ah’, he said 
almost in a whisper—‘ Ali—save my wife—save 
her—I love—her—still.’ 

“Ali turned. away his face and held his 
master’s hands in his own. A strangled cry 
from the bed startled him. A fresh attack, 


seized the unfortunate Barclay. The 
convulsions now were terribly violent in 
nature, Ali seized. a decanter and tried to 


administer some brandy. but not a drop could 
he push‘through those clenched teeth. Another 
fit seized him and almost threw him out of the 
bed. His body curved ‘ike a bow and then 
suddénly flopped down. The unfortunate man 
lay groaning and foaming at his mouth. Again 
the body arched itself in that extraordinary 
manner. Then suddenly something snapped in 
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Ali’s brain. He ran swiftly to the chest of 
drawers in the corner, drew out an army 
revolver and shot Barclay through the temple. 
Poor relay died immediately—relieved 
_ eternally Sf those inhuman agonies. Ali, in his 
remorse and bewilderment turned the gun on 
himself to put an end to his life. But he only 
received a, flesh wound in his right shoulder and 
fell down unconscious. When he opened his 
eyes again, he found himself in a Police 
Ambulance, handcuffed.” 

Both men remained silent for a few 
minutes. Davy was visibly affected by the 
narration of the tale. 

“Then why didn’t Ali bring all this out 
in the trial ?”, said Fulton breaking silence. 

“Because,” said Davy somewhat brusque- 
ly, “because Ali vowed to respect Barclay’s 
last wishes—to save his wife.” 

“Oh! Damn !”, 
what relieving his pent up feelings. “ But how 
on earth did you know all this—I mean, the 
Inside story ? ” 


“ Ali told me the whole story in hospital. 
You see, next to Barclay, Ali loved and respected 
me. I knew him ever since he was a little 
motherless kid. ” * 

“But as a Police Officer yourself, shouldn’t 
you have brought out all this in the trial?” 
querried Fulton in a reproving tone. 

“No! Blast you! I didn’t learn the story 
as a Police Officer—I received it in ‘confidence 
‘as a friend. Besides, what could I do? Look 
at the futility of the case.” 

“Futility ?” | 

“Yes! Consider the case as it was re- 


burst out Fulton ‘some- 
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presented. Overwhelming evidence against the 
accused, Ali’s silence throughout the entire trial 
which many interpreted as a mute confession 


of guilt. What effect would my story have on 


a couple of unimaginative and starchy asses- 
sors, already prejudiced, consciously or 
unconsciously, by the lurid and bloodthirsty 
comments in the local press. Perhaps, I 
shouldn’t mention it, but the atmosphere in 
Court was ugly during the whole trial. The 
Judge down to the ‘mata—-mata’ was out for 
Ali’s blood. Fancy !—a native killing a white 
man in cold blood !- Fortunately for them they 
had enough evidence to hang him, only a clever 
lawyer saved Ali from the hangman’s rope. 
Besides, this poison leaves no trace. An autopsy 
would perhaps have revealed SORE to the 
doctor’s eye.’ 

“Yet, you might have tried, you know” 
said Fulton scathingly. © 

‘Yes, I suppose, I should have tried, but 
it would have been futile. And, pray, what 
would have become of me—me, a “ orang 
puteh ”4 butting in to save a native and put the 
halter round a white woman’s neck? No, my 
boy, had I done that, you and the rest of the 
crowd all over the States would have treated 
meas a pariah—nay, worse—-a leper ! ” 

“Oh! you d—d coward !”, almost shouted 
Fulton and walked off in the night. 

“ Perhaps I am-—nperhaps I am”, muttered 
Davy to. himself, smking on the wet lawn. 


[All characters in this story are fictitious 
and no reflection is made on any living person.| 
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THE JEWISH REFUGEES AND INDIA 


My Dear Ramananna Basu, 


Knowing that you are one of the Indian leaders who 
have world vision and genuine compassion for suffering 
humanity, I am asking you to do your best so that 
Mother India’s doors may not be shut to the helpless and 
persecuted Jewish people who might seek refuge in India. 

I know some Indians might feel that Jewish refugees 
might take away a few jobs or become competitors in 
their professions and therefore they would not like to 
encourage Jewish immigration in India. Yet I urge all 
a oc ie Indians to help the oppressed and persecuted 

ews 

What is happening to the Jews in Germany and other 
.parts of Europe is the best example of the civilized 
barbarism of the western world. These tragic events of 
recent weeks call for world sympathy for the suffering 
Jews! It will be against the sacred tradition of Mother 
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India and the spirit of Hindu India not to aid the 
persecuted people. Religious ‘and racial persecution has 
no room in Hindu India, which preaches universal 
toleration and never waged a religious war. Hindu India 
gave shelter to the “ Parsees’’ of Persia when they were 
persecuted by their conquerors. Today these Parsees 
and their descendants ‘are national assets for India. 
Tatas, Wachas, Naorojis and others have aided India in 
so many ways and they will continue to do so, 
believe Jewish experts and specialists from Germany will 
be India’s national asset. 

Due to no fault of theirs, the Jews of Germany and 
other lands are being driven away from their homes, 
robbed and pillaged. For the sake of humanity extend 
shelter to them as our ancestors did to the Parsees and 
others. 


New York, 
November 13, 1938. 


Very respectfully, 
TARAKNATH DAS 


WORLD AFFAIRS 
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By GOPAL HALDAR : 


As the year draws to an end, the world 
realizes that 1938 will remain .a landmark in 
the march of its events and affairs. Human 
history still records thé mighty achievements of 


its heroes, in the laboratories and libraries, in. 


the newly discovered field of air and the yet 
undiscovered regions of life and nature;’ fron- 
tiers of science recede further and further and 
horizon of human knowledge widens in ever- 
increasing quickness in proportion as the 


tempo of human activity is intensified in accele-_ 


rated pace. Certainly, humanity has been on 
the move. But human society has not moved 
to the same tune and in the same direction. It 
is being lashed round and round the old, broken 
paths and cannot free itself to advance to 
newer destination. In consequence, the mind 
of man, in spite of its new conquests, finds 
itself encased in the old social relations; its 
very triumphs are turned into its defeats as 
society denies science its freedom, and exploits 
its victories to entrench the old and decaying 
order still further against the new forces that 
science would unleash. It is here that the year 
of grace 1938 would register itself as a de- 


finite defeat of the spirit of man in as much as. 


it marks a definite reaction from the path of 
progress. What was implicit in the years that 
preceded was made explicit now, doubts re- 
moved, fond illusions shattered, and the true 
character of the dark and deceptive ‘demo- 
eracies’ unmasked. It is in this respect that 
the year marks a turning point in the living 
history of our times. 


A RETROSPECT 


The record of events would reveal the way 
the world has travelled andthe real significance 
of the position at which people are now arrived. 
Two major wars in two continents ominously 
rang in—or bombarded in—our year. Besides, 
in Palestine materials were being piled up for 
a minor rebellion. Japan celebrated the New 


Year in Shanghai and Nankin, and pushed on_ 


along the railways and rivers. Spain was in 
the grip of the ‘civil war’ in which Italian 
volunteers and German war experts were 


trying ‘their skill against a smaller, but 


‘a8 expert, band of Soviet specialists in war. 


Europe was witnessing only ‘the shape of things 
to come’ and efforts were devoted to a localiza- 
tion of it under any cover—in -the name of 
‘non-intervention’ in the civil war, and preserving 
or building a peace front. The League of 
Nations of course was yet there, and ‘collec- 
tive security’ still the policy avowed by the - 
great League powers, Britain and France, Bul 
outside the League, Germany and Italy were 
erowing in strength. Their superiority in arms 
made them feared by all; and the ‘haves’ of the 
world recognised the necessity of satisfying the 
‘have-nots,’ specially as they were as strong as 


‘themselves in the imperialist art of killing 


and: cunning.. So, the year opened with two 
wars, any of which could ‘start the holocaust; . 
with the League waiting to die; with the Fascist 
powers. already out for expansionist adventures; 


the ‘democratic? powers of France, COzecho- 


Slovakia and Soviet in alliance, and Britain close 
to them; and these democratic Governments 
trying to rehabilitate themselves by .rearming 
while Fascist powers, much more heavily armed, 
were united in an anti-Comintern crusade on 
the Rome-Berlin-Tokio ‘axis. | 


Economic Posrrion 


Keonomically, it-had emerged out of the 
slump to a great extent only to be threatened 
by ‘recession’ in America. The nature of 1t and © 
the causes formed the subject-matter of enquiry 
by specialists; but a minor slump became ap- 
parent also in Britain soon enough. France, of 
course, in vain argued and wrestled with the 
Franc. Social legislation of the Front Populaire 
was replied to by the upper sections by exporta- 
tion of capital abroad. Italy could hardly meet 
her obligations at home after the imperialist 
adventure and investments in Abyssinia. Ger- 
many, with Herr Schacht retired, was trying the 
system of barter for international trade, and 
guns for butter for home consumption. Japanese - 
public debt soared higher and nigher as the war 
in the Chinese continent dried up everything 
poured into it. Even the amount of business 
and total production that was found to exist 


. at the time in the world was considered in reality 


to be unsound; for, it was swelled by the re- 
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armament programmes of the different countries . 


and had thus no essential healthy basis econo- 
mically. — 


N\ Tue ReEcorp 


Thus stood the world at the hour. It was 
already in a strained condition with the war 
barbarities and the uncertainties of the 
political situation. The events were gathering 
forces and momentum and then it swept along 
carrying nations with them. Only the mile- 
stones can be pointed out. First came the 


Hitler purge which Nazified the German army.. 


Then came the invitation to the Austrian 
Chancellor to meet the German Fuehrer at 
Berchtesgaden, and there started the Nazifica- 
tion of Austria, finally completed by the forced 
occupation of the country by the German army 
in May 13 to prevent the plebiscite that 
Schusnigg had called for. In Britain mean- 
while the silent and secret drama of Cabinet 
differences over the question of the relation: of 
Britain with the Fascist Italy reached its cul- 
mination, and first open admission, in the re- 
signation of Mr. Anthony Eden. It was the 
beginning of the last chapter of the British re- 
treat from the League. policy and signified the 
iauguration of the Chamberlain policy of 
‘appeasement and armament.’ Appeasement for 
the ‘have-nots,’ in this case, Mussolini, to ensure 
a safe Empire route through the Mediterra- 
nean, a removal of the Fascist threat, thereby, 
from the Spanish Mediterranean waters,.of the 
threat to Malta, to the Suez and Egyptian 
coasts, and a cessation of the anti-British -broad- 
casts in Arabic that complicated matters for 
Britain in Palestine and the Near East in gene- 
ral. Rearmament programme was inaugurat- 
ed, it was rushed through and armaments 
sought to be produced in hot haste; industry 
was to be remodelled for the purpose and Great 
Britain began to spend a million pound daily 
to reach her due stature in war and pull her 
weight in peace. Lord Halifax came to the 
Foreign Office and the era of Fascist negotia- 
tion initiated. He was rightly the.man who 
could betray a ‘democracy’ to Fascism, without 
meaning it. Events testified this more than 
ever. Slowly the British Parliament re- 
ceded tothe background and more and more 
decisions began to be taken behind it. Jt began 
to shade off into a registering body approving 
of decisions already taken by a single person, 
the Premier. In effect it was an imitation of 
the Fuehrer-prinzep and in Britain a process 
of Fascism crept in. In due course came the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement, hailed as ‘a contribu- 
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tion to the cause of general peace and secu- 
rity” Signed'on the 16th April it could not 
take effect for the simple reason that the eva- 
cuation of Italian Volunteers from the Spanish 


territories could not be permitted by Il Duce; . 


because the Republicans seemed at the hour to 
threaten Franco with defeat in the Ebro section. 
Kept in cold storage it only recently, im last 
November, was at length considered applicable 
by the parties. In the League Council Lord 
Halifax had not, however, delayed to move for 
the recognition of the Abyssinian conquest by 
Italy and thus remove the last seruple for the 
same that might lurk in British mind. The 
League admission sanctified the thing and prov- 
ed also Britain’s adherence to the ‘League- 
poley.’ 

But all this was overshadowed by the 
Czecho-Slovakian drama that began now. 
Munich finally rung down the curtain on the 
brilliant peace of “play-acting”’ by Britain— 
beginning with the Chamberlain declaration to 
stand by the League guarantee on behalf of 
Czecho-Slovakia, the demarches, the Runciman 
mission of mediation, the solemn warning to 
line up along with France, the feverish flights in 
September, the digging of the trenches, etc., in 
the London Parks, and the last moment invita- 
tion to Munich and return in tfiumph as the 
saviour of European peace. It is really the 
turning point in European politics of the times. 
The so-called democratic front was shattered. 


. Arrer Mounicu 

But the events did not take exactly the turn 
desired for by Britain and France. Germany 
resents the rearmament programme of Great 


. Britain, demands the return of her Colonies, 


which Britain is not yet ready to disgorge; 
wants the British press and public men 
like Churchill to cease criticising the Nazi re- 
gime, foams at the expression of indignation by 
the Britisher at the anti-Jewish barbarities and 
considers the Anglo-American trade pact to be 
an attack on Germany, especially as Roose- 
velt withdrew his representative from Ger- 
many to mark American disapproval of Jew- 
baiting. So, British and German friendship 
does not grow satisfactorily. The Anglo-Italian 
agreement 1s cemented and Anglo-French alliance 
made stronger. The visit of Chamberlain to 
Paris resulted in complete agreement between 
the two. In France, Munich has meant an end 
of the Front Populaire. Even the shadow of the 
Front disappeared as the Finance Minister 
M. Reynaud passed his drastic decrees for a 
sound finance. It has meant a reversal of the 
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orty-hour week, won for the French labour by 
he Blum ministry: ; it has. meant all sacrifice 
or the worker for ‘La Patrie’ while the rentier 
re left in cornparative ease to enjoy and re- 


ivest the profits of the capital which it ex-. 


orted without scruple outside his country 
uring all these months. The result was an one- 
ay strike by the workers, combated with semi- 
artial law decrees. by M. Daladier, who autho- 
ised all such strikers to be refused work on the 


rorrow. ‘This certainly is calculated to bring. 


abour on its knees and destroy the power of 
he Socialists and Communists of France. It 


hus clears the road to Nazi understanding. Soa, 


lerr von Ribbentrop appears in Paris 
igns a Franco-German Agreement. 


so states that the respective Governments agreed 

“Firstly, the French and German Governments. fully 
aare the conviction that peaceful and good neighbourly 
slations between France and Germany constitute one of 
1e essential elements of consolidation of the situation 
1 Europe. Both governments will therefore do all in 
ieir power to assure the development of such relations 
etween their two countries ; secondly, no question of a 
arritorial nature remains to be settled and they solemnly 
ecognize'as definite the frontier between their countries 
s at present traced as definite; thirdly, the two govern- 
vents are resolved subject to their special relations with 
hird powers to remain in contact on all questions of 
aterest to the two countries and consult each other in a 
ase where. subsequent evolution of these questions in- 
olves the risk of leading to international difficulties. 
‘rusting in this the representatives of the two govern- 
aents have signed the present declaration which enters 
nto force immediately.” 

Following Franco-German discussions M. Bonnet and 
ferr von Ribbentrop met. German and French Pressmen. 
ferr von Ribbentrop said that the declaration expressed 
he cozviction that there existed between. them no oppo- 
ition of a vital nature to justify serious conflict. The 
conomic interests of both countries were complemenxtary. 
serman art and spiritual life in Germany owed to France 
aluable inspirations; similarly Germany often enriched 
‘rench art. He was convinced that the declaration: would 
erve to put aside the historic prejudices and detente in 
heir neighbourly relations expressed theréin and would 
unanimously approved -not only by- leaders but also by 
he peoples of their states. 

M. Bonnet said that the declaration opened the way 
9 collaboration which must be facilitated by the con- 
iction that there existed between: the two countries no 
ifference of a nature to call in question the peaceful 
iasis of their relations. He did not doubt that the 
eclaration would bring to the general appeasement a 
ontribution of which future would confirm full value. 


and 


ERANCE AND J TALY 


Spain no longer is the concern of France, 
he Pyranees are closed against the Repub- 
icans for arms traffic, and, it is understood, at 
he hint from Chamberlain, the way 18 being 
losed' for food supply of the famished people 
ff the Spanish Government territories. There 


‘ould therefore be no barrier between the two. 
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Latin people, France and Italy, to be united in 
a fraternal bond. But atthe conclusion of.a 
speech from Count Ciano, the Italian Council 
hall resounded with cries of ‘Tunis, fice, and 
Corsica.’ ‘The natural aspiration of the Italian 
people,’ to quote the phrase of Ciano, it is evi- 
dent, lies that way. Tunis, Suez and Djibuti 
are the objectives of Italian aspiration accord- 
ing to Signor Gayda, and the treaty and settle- 
ment, made regarding Tunis in 1935 with 
France, when Italy was under the operation of 
the League sanctions and relied much on the 
good offices of France, was to be considered no 
longer binding. So, a new phase of Fascist 
ageression a lé Hitler, is to begin against France, 

though that country itself is sliding into Fascism. 


GROSSDEUTSCHLAND 


But, more than Italy, Germany is the con- 
cern of the world. The vision of Mitteleuropa 
is now within German grasp and a Grossdeutsch- 
land is being born. It has meant, after Munich, 


a Nazification of the Czech and Slovak autono- 


mous areas; an attempt at establishing Nazi 
influences through the Iron Guards in Rumania, 


which King Carol for the time being has sup- 


pressed; a general extension of the German trade 
on the barter system, in the Danubian countries 
and Balkan States a threat to the capture of 
Memel and Danzig in the North; an attempt at 
checkmating the Hungarian-Polish desire te 
have a common frontier which is frustrated by 
the creation out of Czecho-Slovak Ruthenia the 
new province, significantly called, Carpatho- 
Ukrainia. So is Poland disappointed, and, even 
threatened, as the Nazis are about to engineer 
and harness the Ukranian autonomy movement 


‘for their long foreshadowed Drang nach Osten— 
to Rumanian coal fields and the Soviet Ukranian -. 


regions. An autonomous Ukrania will be a 
sufficient cry to raise and Berlin has already 
started a Ukranian Department. Ukranian unity 
will result in dismemberment of Poland and 
clipping of the wings of that Antichrist, 
Soviet Russia. Misfortune, therefore, makes 
Poland and Soviet ready bedfellows in that they 
are about to revive their pact respecting the 
frontiers of each other. And this is probably 
the only bit of friendship that Soviet Russia can 
claim today in Europe. 


2 
; Soviet IsoLaTED 


Munich which forced the so-called demo- 
cratic countries to declare their hands, at last 
has effected a complete isolation of the Soviet. 
The year has seen Soviet come of age, after a 
‘liquidation ’ of some eminent Old Guards like 
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Bicharin and Radek, and suppression of the 
mmander of the Far Eastern Army, General 
‘tuecher. It effected the alliance between the 

(oe in death grapple with Japan, and Soviet, 

waiting for the same. The frontier affair In 

Sberia threatened to ripen into a terrible war; 

bit was made up soon to the credit of Soviet 

piwer. Yet, a measuring of strength in that re- 
gpn appears to be inevitable. How Soviet would 
sand it—alone and isolated, surrounded by the 

Fiscist forces, daily growing stronger and 

stonger, —that must be the anxiety of all who 

ensiders it, Soviet Russia, still to be a new 
lizht to humanity. 

' The Far East and later, Palestine in the 
ear Hast, saw perhaps the worst phases 
oj barbarities on men and women. Of course 
tle Chinese resistance has been determined and 
btter but the Japanese are no less fanatically 
irspired, their arms incomparably more superior. 
aad their advantages are bound to grow more 

id more-as the European complications leave 
fem undisturbed to pursue their economic 
policy 3 in Far East. China has lost all but the 
emote provinces and her will to resist. Japan 
4 in occupation of the economic resources of 
China, and, as she has repudiated virtually the 
tpen Door policy without challenge, the 
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resources will be at Japanese command to 
rebuild any subservient Chinese regime under 
the capitalist imperialist banner of the ‘Rising 
Sun.’ Yet, China is by no means defeated— 
loss of economic life does not necessarily mean 
the political death to a people whien is not 
80 organized and specialised as an economic 
organism. . The removal of the Chinese Central 
Government into the interior, meanwhile, has 
meant an orientation in the life of these people— 
new education, new idea of sanitation, new in- 


dustries and the host of changes that these 


mean, are raising a people out of medievalism 
into a keen, active, militant modern life. Signi- 
cant similarly are bound to be the recruitment 
and inclusion into military life, discipline, and 
the constant marches and adventures,—the new 
experiences in general, of the peasants of the 
Yangtse valley who are in large numbers join- 
ing the Kuomintang flag. Even when peace is 


established—and even though China be defeat- — 


-ed—a different Chinese people is bound to 
emerge. 


Tus Lesson 


_ The events speak for themselves oi serve 
as pointer-readings for the course that human 
affairs are about to take. Probably some of 
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the lessons are mere truism. For example, that 
-ervilization is too thin a veneer, as some 
_ philosophers regret on the survey of ‘the present 
day affairs, on the essentially brute nature of 
_ man. What else should be the reaction of men 
who have seen the Nazi neurosis as exemplified 
In the anti-Jewish barbarities or the Japanese 
perversion that drowns its rage in abominable 
sexual horrors and sadism? These speculations 
apart, the year clearly defined the position of 
the democracies vis a ws Fascism. As against 
a totalatarian state a democracy -is generally 
at. a great disadvantage. This is but a political 
truism.. But the hardest and cruelest fact of 
. all is the new truth that Chamberlain and 

Daladier are helping to establish: There are 
no true democracies. In the imescapable 
stress of the times it is becoming daily clear 


that the interests of the ruling classes are more. 


sacred than all principles, than even the in- 
terest of humanity or human history. Mr. 
Chamberlain would refuse to fight Fascism lest 
the Soviet is benefited by the reverses of its 
enemies, though they are the enemies of de- 
mocracies too. He realises that Fascism is the 
guarantee against the popular demands for equa- 
lity and justice,'a bulwark against the surging 
tide that is rising to sweep. away Mr. Cham- 
berlain and their respectable’’ gentlemen, de- 
pending on dividends for their respectability. 
He can not even refuse the Fascist powers the 
very prizes that will go to strengthen them and 
enable them to rise as potential rivals to British 
Empire. So long as they can be supplied with 
sops to stop: their mouth, like Manchukuo. 
Abyssinia, Austria, Czecho- Slovakia, Mr. Cham- 
berlain knows, they are his best friends, pursuing 
to protect the present social-system:and to en- 
sure the rule of-the moneyed class. This ap- 
peasement can go on not for all time of course 
—but for a fairly long time—at the cost of 
others, smaller and weaker powers and nations. 
Between Fascism and Imperialism—and some 
of the Empires are supposed to be the defenders 
of democracies!—there is a close ‘spiritual’ kin- 
ship, and the year clearly at last has landed 
these on the same side. This slow unmasking 
of the role of the Parliamentary politicians, of 
the betrayal of democratic principles by the 
- democratic states—is the year’s work. 


THe Prospecr 


The coming events of the year we are 
entering have ‘thus already cast their shadows 


before us. Dark as these are, some of them 
bound to deepen as time rolls on. Thu 
spite of the present stalemate the Fascist c 
piracy will award the victory to yranco tha 
has been vainly trying for. Chin’ will still f 
and still be beaten, but would not yield. .. 
American Continent will more and more tr 
keep off from the contact, and political co! 
gion, of the old world. Memel and Da 
will be in all probability included: in (¢ 
many, and the same tactics that v 
witnessed in the case of Czecho-Slovakia wi 
be now played in Tunis, as Madam ‘Tab 
points out, until France is made to agree tc 
‘honourable settlement’ there. But the 
problem and the real clash possibly will ¢ 
when Hitler will set his hand to the creatio1 
the autonomous State of Ukrania. This 1 
be delayed for some time yet until Japan is 
of the Chinese tangle to fulfil the expected a 
Comintern role in the Far East. But when | 
hour comes, the hour of decision. for many 1 
in many countries would arrive as well. 
the day may not be as far-off as we thing. - 

We should remember the world war 
already begun though we might deceive 
selves that our politicians are trying to Ic 
lize: it or attempting do preserve peace. I 
a peace that is war. For, war is really rag 
around us. 


“All these facts’ go to show that ‘the ; \second 
perialist war has, in fact, already begun. - It has i 
surreptitiously, without war being declared. States 
peoples have somehow imperceptibly. crept into the | 
of the second imperialist war. 

“War has been begun in different parts of. the ¢ 
by three aggressive States—the Fascist ruling circle 
Germany, Italy and Japan. War is being waged -ov 
tremendous expanse from Gibraltar to Shanghai. 
has .already succeeded in drawing over five: hun 
million people into its orbit. 

“In the last analysis it is being waged against 
capitalist interest of Britain, France, the U. S. A., « 
its objects is to secure the repartition of the world 
spheres of influence of the advantage of the aggre: 
countries and at the expense of these so-called democi 
States, 

“The distinctive feature of the second imperi 
war is, for the time being, that it is being waged 
developed by the aggressive power, while the c 
powers, the ‘democratic’ powers against whom in 
the war is directed, pretend that the war.is no concer 
theirs, wash their hands of it, back out. of it, laud t 
own peaceableness, rail at the: Fascist “aggres 
and . . . step by step yield their own positions to 
aggressors, at the same time asserting: that HY 
preparing to resist.” 


December 23, 1938 
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Literacy Day ir in United Poe 


On the ‘15th of January last Literacy Day 
was observed all over the United Provinces. 
Thousands of meetings were held all over the 
province and hundreds of thousands, from the 
Governor and the Prime Minister downwards, 
took the oath either to teach one person to read 
and write or, in the alternative, to pay Rs. 2 
‘to make one person. literate, that being the cost 
of doing so. Imposing processions . paraded 
towns and villages in many districts. . In 
Allahabad, the capital of the province, a big 
adult school was held on the main thoroughfare 
of the city, in which 400 highly placed persons 
gave first lessons to 1500 illiterate adults. 
About 50,000 persons assembled to witness this 
novel huge school. 

It was a great day. 

Whether a man be a worker in the sphere 
of religion, social welfare, education; politics, 
' economic improvement, or advancement in art 
or any other department of culture, he can do 
his work most effectively if those among whom 
he works are literate; and individually: also 
literacy gives every person the most effective 
means of self-improvement... Hence, without 
literacy no nation can make .as much progress 
as it would otherwise be able to do. "We have 
held this opinion and expressed it in speech 
and writing how often and during how many 
decades cannot be definitely said. 

In. pre-British India, and even desis the 


tion expansion officer, 


‘Day. 


“important that 


- cal,-social and} 


earlier period of ‘ie East india Company’s 
rule in this country, literacy was more wide- 
spread than now. One of, the. gravest charges 
which can be brought against British rule in 
India is that it-has not taken any -adequate 
steps to. make the Indian people literate but, 
on’ the contrary, has. sometimes ‘opposed the 
introduction of universal elementary education. 

Now that provincial autonomy of 4 sort 
has been introduced, the cabinets in the Con- 
gress majority provinces are making determined 
efforts to make up leeway. Their efforts deserve 
success. .They are entitled to the wholehearted 
co- -operation of every true son and datighter of 
India. It is to be hoped that the example of 


- the United Provinces. will be emulated in the 


other provinces. | 
Rai Saheb Sri Narayan Chaturvedi, educa- 
U. B., had. "secured 
messages from the Governor, the Premier and: 
other Ministers and some officials’ and non- 
officials and published them in the form of a 
beautiful illustrated. booklet. These’ messa gés 
were read at the public meetings held on Literacy 
Pandit J awaharlal Nehru’s message 
runs’: 
I am ‘glad that ils United Provingas. Government “ ig 
undertaking a |campaign to fight’ adult illiteracy. It is 
[ae should make full . “provision for the 
education of our growing people.’ But it. is equally im- 
portant that the adults should also..be.-won over in this 
campaign to liquidate illiteracy. All our progress, politi- 
economic, ultimately’ depends on’ the level 
of real education reached by the masses of our people. 
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If illiteracy is not removed, our people remain blind men 
groping in the dark, swept hither and thither by waves 
of sentiment and often exploited by others. Every reform 
will founder on. this rock of illiteracy. Therefore, I hope 
there will be the fullest co-operation between the Govern- 
ment, the Congress organisation and, indeed, all people 
whatever their political views might be, in this campaign 
against. illiteracy. This is a common platform in which 
must join. 


Both Swaraj and Education Have 
Been Waiting _ 


Some persons. connected with the Congress 
movement use the funny slogan, “ Education 
can wait, but Swaraj cannot wait.” They are 
patriotic but perhaps started the slogan without 
due thought. . Neither education nor swaraj can 
wait. Sav-rdj (self-rule) cannot truly deserve 
‘the name unless the people are really 
seif-ruling. To rule oneself requires much 
education. Of course it is a truism that literacy 
in itself is not education. But it is also true 
that nation-wide education is not possible 
without literacy. 

Swara] has waited till now from the begin- 
ning of British rule in- India, because the 
British imperialists who have ruled India have 
made universal popular education wait in their 
own interests. The Congress Ministers who have 
decided not to make education wait any longer 
have thereby also ensured the advent of Swaraj. 
_Now that education is not made to wait, Swaraj 
also will not have to wait.. nk. 


-Method In Mendacity 
Shakespeare has said:._ 
“Though this. be madness, yet there’s method in it.’ 
. Similarly, Beaumont and Fletcher have 
said : 8 
“There is a method’in man’s wickedness, 


a , 


It grows up by degrees.” : ; 
_.  §ome Mussalman leaders keep on repeating 
‘that Congress governments have been guilty of 
gross injustice -to.and-atrocious oppression of 
Mussalmans living in the provinces’ ruled by 
.them,:-without being able to’ substantiate’ any 
charge against the- latter. Whether the 
repetition of such false charges is a symptom 
of madness or ‘a proof of. wickedness, if either, 
we are unable to say. But there -seems 
to be method in this mendacity. On account 
of these charges several Congress governments 
have felt’ obliged to publish long éxplanatory 
statements containing statistics proving mathe- 
matically that in their provinces Mussalmans 
‘hold a-:far larger number of appointments 
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in the public services than either their merits 
or their numbers can justly entitle them 
to and that far larger sums are spent for their | 
education than they can claim on the ground of 
their numbers or their educational backward- 
ness. What the mendacious among Muham- 
madan leaders seem to want is that their co- 
religionists should have still greater partiality 
shown to them or that, in any case, the existing 
partiality to them and injustice to the Hindus; 
may be kept up. The repetition of false charges 
is meant to keep the Congress provincial 
cabinets up to the mark in partiality to - 
Muhammadans. 

This is the method in the mendacity of 
these leaders. ohies 


Nervous Vigilance of Economic ” 
Imperialists 

Sir Thomas Ainscough, Senior British Trade 
Commissioner in India and Ceylon, has published 
a review of the United Kingdom trade with - 
India in 1937-38, covering the period up to. 
September 30, 1938. - Though .our -Congress 
President has taken only the-initial steps.in 
national industrial planning and.-though planned 
industrialization ean begin only sometime after 
the plans are ready, all which means consider- 
able delay, the. ever vigilant British - economic 


‘imperialists have already sounded the~tocsin of. 
alarm. This vigilance ought’ to. be a lesson to 
us’ as to how to safeguard our 


‘own national 
interests. ; Sn eae ee 
Sir Thomas Ainscough writes in the course 
of his report:: . ee ee 
“While Indian public men, both politicians and in- 
dustrialists, favoured this extension of domestic -produc- 
tion, no doubt was being expressed as to how such a 


- policy could be carried out simultaneously with the main- 


tenance of considerable excess of export of agricultural 
produce on which the whole economic system of’ India is 
based. 
“The policy ‘of maxinium industrialism, if followed 
to lengths contemplated by the present Congress authori- 
ties and provincial governments, must inevitably lead 
firstly, to serious clash of interest with the .agricultural 
element, which constitutes nearly 70 per -cent. of the 
population; secondly, to a crisis in India’s finances as the 
Government of India rely upon Customs receipts for 
some 60 per cent. of the revenue and lastly, to a collapse 
of the financial and economic fabric of the Government 
of India, which is dependent upon the excess balance 
of exports in order to meet India’s financial commitments 
in London and maintain the exchdnge. 


. 


’ “During the past tem ‘years scores.of new industrial 


enterprises have been inaugurated in India, - displacing 


the .imports largely obtained from the United Kingdom 
and providing Customs revenue. for the Government of 
India.” oe 


NOTES 


But has that brought about or brought 
nearer “ a collapse of the financial and economic 
fabric of the Government of India” ? 


The report adds: | 


“The contraction of the Indian market as an 
outlet for overseas manufactured goods on account of 
the xapidly mounting domestic production, is an issue 
which must be squarely faced by the United Kingdom 
manufacturers and exporters. During the past two years, 
India has lost pride_of place. as the greatest market of 
the world for United Kingdom goods and now ranks as 
or having been surpassed by South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. 


For a country to be the best field of 
exploitation for Britishers is “pride of place” 
-indeed ! [eta a 





” 
Both Australia and South Africa contain 
far smaller populations than India. The 


reason why they can buy more British goods 
than India is not that they are less industrialized 
than India but that they are more industri- 
alized than India and therefore richer. | 


The United States of America is as great 
an agricultural as it is an industrial country. 
And its revenues and the standard of living. of 
its people are higher than those of India and 
her people. How has such a state of things 
been brought about ? | 


--- The progress of industrialization in India 
has benefited her agriculture and agriculturists 
also. Our industrialists now purchase more of 
India’s sugar-cane, cotton and jute, and will 
consume more of them and of oil seeds, and 
food crops too, as industrialization makes 
greater progress. As new industries are started, 
there will be a demand for féw raw materials, 
much of them to be raised by our peasants. In 
the process both industrial: and agricultural 
labour will have higher incomes. With their 
incomes and ‘standards of living thus rising, 
their purchasing power and habit will increase. 
The richer a country is the more goods it can 
buy from foreign countries. It is undoubted 
that with India’s industrialization she will con- 
tinue to purchase British and other foreign 
goods, though of descriptions different from 
those purchased now. 


As for the apprehended fall in the Customs 
revenue, that will be made good partly by the 
rise in the revenue from the income-tax paid 
by the industrialists, partly from larger land 
revenue owing to expansion and progress of 
agriculture and partly from the Customs duties 
on new kinds of goods (including machinery) 
Imported from abroad. 
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Travancore State Congress Ultimatum 
to Government | | 


The decision to resort to direct action 
again if certain conditions were not satisfied 
within six weeks’ time was taken by the Working 
Committee of the Travancore State Congress, 
which concluded its four-day session on January 
20 after reviewing the political situation in the 
State and adopting a number of resolutions. 
The Committee passed a resolution that 


“the Government has not merely not given the slightest 
indication. of their intentions regarding responsible govern- 
ment, but have followed a systematic policy of doing 
everything they can for suppressing and destroying the 
State Congress organisation. A special effort is being 
made by the Government to destroy the State Congress 
volunteer organisation by arrests of organisers and cap- 
tains of volunteers, 

“The conduct of Government during the last few 
months is evident from the fact that about 300 workers 
and volunteers are today in various lock-ups attached lo 
police stations under conditions of indescribable difficulties 
without even being brought to trial for weeks together. 

“In face of this situation the Working Committee 
make it clear that there can be no doubt that the Com- 
mittee have to take all necessary measures for starting 


. direct action in a suitable and effective form within the 


shortest possible time. When direct action is resolved it 
will cover— 

(1) “-Picketing of liquor, tobacco shops and depots; 

(2) “Disobedience of salt and forest laws; 

(3) “Non-payment of market dues, tolls and even 
land revenue; 

. (4) “Reading,.. circulation and sale of prohibited 
newspapers.” 

“The Working Committee find it impossible to allow 
more than six weeks from today before it commences direct 
action and will fully employ the interval in strengthening 
its organization and consolidating all forces. 

“Having stated the position as above, the Committee 
are deeply anxious to avoid giving the impression that they 


are anxious to plunge the country into suffering and sacri- 


fice without themselves suggesting a way out. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, place the following proposals before the 
Government and. the country in order that an otherwise 
inevitable crisis may be averted.” 

PROPOSALS 

(1) “Immediate steps for the establishment of res- 
ponsible government; 

(2) “Complete amnesty to all convicted and under- 
trial political prisonérs, including the removal ‘of disabili- 
ties consequent on the conviction; 

; (3) “Repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Regu- 
ations; 

(4) “Recognition of the State Congress for purpose 
of negotiation and settlement: 

(5) “Restoration of newspaper licences that have 
been cancelled and the removal of ban on newspapers; 

wi “Restoration of properties confiscated and fines 
realised; 

(7) “An immediate enquiry into the firings and also 
other police and labour excesses; 

ma “Withdrawal of prosecutions consequent on labour 
strikes; 

(9) “Withdrawal of prosecution against students and 
removal of all disabilities imposed on them.” 

. “The Committee add that the State Congress is pledged 
to non-violence and unless people fully maintain the pledge 
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in spirit and in letter, the Committee would be unable to 
take the tremendous risks they have decided to take for 
achieving responsible government as early as possible in 
the face of every opposition from the Government.” 


By another resolution the Committee state 


that they are driven to believe that the present: 


agitation 
“by certain persons to reopen the question 
of the voting system is an aitempt to destroy 


_ a considerable measure of communal unity built up by the 
State Congress” and that all the resources of the State 
Congress will be fully used to resist the present dangerous 
attempt at piecemeal alterations. The Committee add that 
the people, demand that the only immediate change should 
be a complete scrapping of the present entire constitution 
in favour of immediate full responsible government based 
on adult franchise—Associated Press. 


Nagpur Vice-Chancellor Addresses 
H yderabad Students on “ Bande 


.Mataram ”’ 
Addressing on Bande Mataram the students 


of Hyderabad who have come to seek admission 
in the Nagpur University, Mr. T. J: Kedar, 
Vice-chancellor, paid a tribute to the executive 
council of the University on the 16th January 
for the step it has rightly taken in admitting the 
students to the University. It could not be 
conceived, said Mr. Kedar, that the song meant 
any offence to any community or implied any 


annoyance to those who followed other creeds. 


From personal experience he could say that during 
the last 20 yéars people of. all shades of opinion and follow- 
ing other ereeds had shown respect for the song. It was 
only for the last two years or so that objection “had been 
taken to the singing’ of Bande Mataram-on the ground that 
it encouraged idolatrous beliefs. Mr. Kedar asserted that 
he had read the song carefully and could emphatically 
declare that it did nothing of the kind. Assuming that it 


did, continued Mr. Kedar, there was no reason why people’ 


professing other faiths and creeds should not respect such 
beliefs, Even the Governors of Provinces, emphasised Mr. 
Kedar, had shown such respect and he remembered distinctly 
the instance of Sir Hyde Gowan, the late Governor of the 
Central Provinces, who stood up with the audience when 
the song was sung. Showing respect to others’ sentiments 
was not the same thing as sharing them. 


Continuing, Mr. Kedar said that 


the problem before .the University was that if the singing 
of the song was not an offence in this Province, should it 
be treated as an offence for the students-expelled by another 
University. This University had no room for politics or 
religion of any persuasions. It considered only the academi- 
cal issue, namely, whether the conduct which was laudable 
in the case of the students of this University should be 
held to be offensive in the case of students from another 
University. The Nagpur -University had considered the 
case of these students from the academical standpoint, free 
from any political or communal considerations. One thing 
which apvealed toe the University was the genuineness of 
the desire of the students to acquire knowledge and prose- 
cute their studies. The students did not join the Satya- 
graha ‘Movement in Hyderabad but chose to knock at thé 
door of the Nagpur University for knowledge. The Uni- 
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versity could not refuse admission to them consistently 
with the purpose for which it existed, 


Concluding, 


he appealed to the students to Fe not only worthy products 
of the alma mater of their new choice but worthy citizens 
of their own state with tolerance for all and hatred for 
none. 


ADMISSION oF 472 STUDENTS 


Four hundred and seventy-two students from Hydera- 
bad have so far come to Nagpur and the question of their 
admission in the several Colleges of the Province is under 
consideration. It is understood that the Provincial Gov- 
ernment has expressed its full sympathy and extended its 

co-operation to the Vice-Chancellor in dealing with the 
admission of these students. The Executive Council of . 
the University has appointed a Committee to examine the 
courses of study of the Hyderabad students and it is likely 


they will be examined in their own courses this year in ~- 


August or September next. 


Government. Indifference to Industrial 
Commission Recommendations 
Professor Dr. J. C. Ghosh, president of the 


last ‘session of the Indian Science Congress at 
Lahore in January last, dwelt in his presidential - 


_ address in some detail on researches on money, 


crops, which have received generous assistance 
from public funds in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Agricultural Commission: 
He did so, he said, “with a view to bringing . 
out in bolder relief the cold indifference with 
which the recommendations of the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission have been received. asi the- 
Central Government. 


“Much was expected of the pélicy laid down : the 
Government of India in 1915,-under the stress of the War, 
that India would consider herself entitled to. demand the — 
utmost help which her Government could afford to enable 
her to take her prope, place in the world as a-:manufac- 
turing country. But these lessons of the War were soon 
forgotten, and_all that has -been achieved is the setting 
up of.an Industrial Research Bureau, controlling, with the 
aid of an Advisory Committee, a small research laboratory 
attached to the Test House at aes The report of this 
Bureau: for 1937-38 is a miserable document compared 
with the corresponding report of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research. J should not be misunderstood. 


I have no complaint against the personnel, but only against _. 


the step-motherly treatment meted out to industrial research © 
in ‘the - country.” 

Britain requires raw materials from our 
agriculturists and there is no rivalry between 
British and Indian agriculture. Hence the 
British Government need not be unfriendly, but 
may .be friendly, within certain limits, to agri- 
cultural research in this country. But Britain 
does not want manufactured goods from India. 
On the contrary, she must export such goods to 
our country. How then can her Government 
be anything’ but stepmotherly ou “industrial | 
research in India ? 


~ 


ia 


NOTES _ 


Vhy Dr. Ghosh Wants Industrialization 


Proceeding, the President of the Science 
Songress observed that we should not forget that 
n India 


‘many great leaders of public opinion have ‘been so 
mpressed by the evils of the modern capitalistic world 
hat they have not hesitated to declare that the introduc- 
ion into India of the scientific and technical methods of 
he West should be resisted; that it is no business of 
sovernments to swhsidise higher scientific research and 
hat those who employ scientific men or exploit their re- 
earches should pay for their training and provide them 
vith facilities for work. The forces of public opinion and 
yovernment rarely join hands in this country, but men of 
cience found to their dismay that the miracle was going 
o happen in this instance. It was feared that human 
iociety in India would in the end crystalise into a com- 
nunity of artisans and peasants. 

Ah is therefore with great relief and thanksgiving 
hat“We welcome the resolution passed at the Conference 
ff the provincial Ministers of Industries recently held at 
Jelhi that the problems of poverty and unemployment, of 
ational defence and economic regeneration in general, 
‘annot be solved without industrialization, and, as a step 
o such industrialization a national planning commission 
hould be set up which will formulate comprehensive 
chemes for the development of industries in India.” 


Vanted an All-India Council of 
scientific And Industrial - 
tesearch | 
Dr. Ghosh expressed the right view that 


s an indispensable adjunct to this planning commission 
heté should be set up an All-India Council of Scientific 
nd Industrial Research with functions and powers similar 
o those entrusted to the Department of Scientific and In- 
lustrial Research in Great Britain. In India, ‘ however, 
nen and things get, so- easily and without questioning, 
inder official contro] that it would be apt to quote here 
he following observations of Lord Rutherford: “In Great 
britain the responsibility for planning the programme of 
esearch even when the cost is directly borne by the Gov- 
rmment rests with research councils and committees who 
re not themselves State servants, but distinguished repre- 
entatives of pure science and industry. It is to be hoped 
hat if any comparable organization were set up in India, 
here will be a proper representation of scientific men 
rom the Universities: and also of the industries concerned.” 


Jtilization of Scientists by Industrialists. 
n Foreign Countries and in India 


The following passage from Dr. J. C. 
xhosh’s presidential address should be. taken 
iote of by those of our Governments which 
ily ‘mourn’ unemployment among our science 
nd other graduates -and would. fain rigidly 
imit their output.: --. = 

The modern young student of science must realize 
hat while fundamental theoretical work. must continue to 
e the basis of all scientific advance, his subject would 
se much of its importance, if this training did not fit 
im for tackling large-scale problems which arise in in- 
ustries. Simultaneously- with the development of indus- 
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tries, there arises in every country a great demand for 
well-trained personnel to man these industries. Prof. 
Philips recently estimated that 12,000 graduates in 
chemistry are employed in industrial pursuits in England. 
Lord Rutherford even complained that the demand in 
England for well-trained researchers in physics had outrun 
the supply. Dr. Hamor, Assistant Director of the Mellon 
Institute for Industrial Research, has estimated that in 
1937, America spent about 100 million dollars in scientific 
and industrial research; and though the expenditure is 
high, the results have more than fulfilled expectations, 
even if for a time, some of them may be kept secret. 
Such a consummation may be long in coming to India, but 
every cffort should be made to prepare the ground in 
advance. A very good example of what the Indian univer- 
sities can do in this direction has been shown by 
Bombay, where under the inspiring leadership. of Mr. 
Chandavarkar and the able guidance of Dr. Foster, an 
institute of textile chemistry and chemical engineering has 
been established, which in equipment has few equals. 
Already successful students have so proved their worth, 
that, I am told, there is an advance booking from the 
mill-owners for the products of this institution. 


Indian Industrialists Appreciative 
of Scientific Research. | 


Dr. Ghosh is not unaware of the fact that 
the value of scientific research has been appre- 
ciated by some Indian industrialists in a 
concrete form. Says he: 


“It is a welcome sign of the times that the Indian 
industrialists are not all blind te the value of research 
as a means of improving production, and in consequence, 
of increasing the demand. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Works have led the way by the foundation of a magni- 
ficent laboratory at Jamshedpur for the study of alloys 
of iron and stéel. The Lala Shri Ram Trust contemplates 
establishing soon at Delhi an Institute on the model of 
the Mellon Institute of .America. The Luxminarayan 
Bequest at Nagpur may soon begin to yield the beneficial 
results which the donor so ardently cherished. But 
when one recalls that most of the industries in India 
are now. sheltered by a tariff wall—call it revenue tariff 
or protective tariff as you like—and that a substantial part 
of the income of the Indian business magnates accrues to 
them because of this tariff, one has a right to expect a 
much wider recognition on their part of the need for 
co-operation between science and industry, and a greater 
readiness to endow industrial research with a view to 
cheapening production. Such research is considered, in 
all enlightened countries, as an insurance against the dark 
days; and today when the world seems so much out of 
joint, the enlightened industrialists should do well to 
consider themselves only as servants of society—essentially 
moral beings whose main dividends are the benefits which 
they confer bv providing employment, and by manufactur- 
ing commodities essential for the national well-being.” 


Anniversary of Sriniketan 
. The Rural Reconstruction Department of 
Visva-bharati is located at Sriniketan, Surul, at 
a distance of about a mile and a half from 
Santiniketan. This department will celebrate 
its anniversary on the 6th of the current month. 
Mr. L. K. Elmhirst, whose very interesting 
article on “Early Days at Sriniketan” is 
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published elsewhere in this number, has been 
connected with it from its foundation. In its 
earlier years he was its principal worker. It is 
in fact also almost entirely with the pecuniary 
help of Mr. and Mrs. Elmhirst that the work 
of Sriniketan has been carried on year after 
year. Formerly their annual contribution 
amounted to twenty thousand dollars. Recently 
it has had to be reduced to sixteen thousand 
dollars (about forty-four thousand rupees) per 
annum owing to trade depression. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmhirst’s appreciation of 
the work done by the Rural Reconstruction’ 
Department of Visva-bharati does not end with 
their pecuniary contribution to it. We under- 
stand. that at Devonshire in England near their 
residence the same kind of work is carried on as 
at Sriniketan. And they extend their help to 
similar work in China. . ; 

It is very remarkable that foreigners have 
understood and appreciated the ideal of Visva- 
bharati—and that in a very substantial manner. 


“ Bengalees in Bihar ” | 
Our contemporary of The Indian Social 
‘Reformer of Bombay, of which the Editors 
(Mr. K. Natarajan and Mr. 8. Natarajan) do 
not belong to either Bengal or Bihar, has more 
than once pronounced itself emphatically against 
the manner in which Bengalis have been discri- 
minated: against in the province of Bihar. Its 
latest pronouncement on the subject, extracted 
below, is contained in its issue of the 21st 


January last. 


+ & « 

* Bengalees in Bihar :—~The Congress Working Com- 
mittee has at long last reached a decision on the 
grievances of the Bengalees domiciled in Bihar. The 
Committee has condemned the requirement of domicile 
certificates, which it could not possibly have approved. 
Otherwise, the resolution of the Working Committee, 
while paying a theoretical homage to the idea of Indian 
unity, has left open the door to administrative discrimi- 
nation which may be exercised in a way which would 
nullify the effect of the abolition of domicile certificates. 
Mr. P. R. Das, the leader of the domiciled Bengalees, 
qualifies his acceptance of the Working Committee’s deci- 
sion by adding that it should be carried ont in the spirit 
as well as in the letter. In the’natural course, the great 
majority of posts in the public services always and every- 
- where goes to natives of a province by birth or domicile. 
The -only issue before the Committee was, whether the 
Government of Bihar which at present is of, the Congress 
party, should continue the distinction made by previous 
Governments between natives of Bihar who speak Bihari, 
and those of them who speak Bengalee. There was only 
one answer which the Committee could have given without 
flagrant violation of the principle of Indian unity and it 
is-the one which it has given. Not content with: this, it 
has.included a general pronouncement on. the question of 
the right of provincial Governments to discriminate in 
favour .of their own and against other provincials. This 
part of the resolution of the Committee, strange to say, 
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falls far short of the emphatic and: forthright declarations 
of the Government of India Act.” : 


The Question of Bengalis in the . 
Province of Bihar ‘ 


At the sittings of the Congress Working: 
Committee at Bardoli in January last the com- 
mittee arrived at some conclusions on the- 
question of Bengalis in the province of Bihar... 
They are nine in number. It is necessary to- 


notice them in deatil, particularly because the - 


committee holds that .“ These conclusions. 
should also guide the general policy of other: 
provincial administrations in these matters. 
herein dealt with’—the matters being the: 
right to appointment in the public services, the- 
right to carry on trade or business, and the 
right to obtain education—all very important. 
rights. -The first conclusion runs as follows: ° 


(1) While the Committee are of the opinion that the- 
rich variety of Indian culture.and diversity of life im. 
various parts of the country should be preserved~ and 
cherished, the ided of common nationality and common. 
background of our cultural and historical inheritance- 
must always be encouraged, so that India should become- 
a free and strong nation built upon unity of purpose and 


aim. Therefore, the Committee wish to discourage all’ | 


separatist tendencies and narrow provincialism.: Never-- 
theless the Committee are of opinion that in-regard to 


services and’ like’ matters the people of the provinces. | 


havé certain claims which cannot be overlooked. 


We appreciate the zeal of the Committee: . 


for a united India, though the last sentence im. 
the extract given above partly neutralizes the 
effect.of the sentences preceding it. 

Thé second conclusion is : 


(2) In ‘regard to services, the Conimittee are of* 
opinion that there should be no bar preventing employ-- 
ment of any Indian living in any part of the - country 
from seeking employment in any other part, but certair 
considerations must govern such employment apart from. 
the essential condition of efficiency, which is of particular 
importance in the higher services and in the selectior 
of specialists and experts. These considerations are >. 
(a) A fair representation of the various communities in. 
the province; (b) encouragement as far as possible of the 
backward classes and groups so that they might develop 
and play their full part in the national life; (c) prefer-. 
ential treatment to the people of the Province. It is. 
desirable that this preferential treatment should be 
governed -by certain rules and regulations framed by 
provincial governments in order to prevent individual 
oficers from applying different standards. Further it is 
desirable that similar rules should be applicable in alE 
the provinces. 

Here again the first part of the first sentence- 
is materially modified by what follows. 

The much condemned Communal “Award’” 
also has been justified by its defenders on the 
ground of its securing a “ fair representation of' 
the various communities” and ‘“ encotrage-- 
ment of the backward classes and groups.” 


| 


NOTES 


‘Congress has theoretically neither accepted nor 
rejected the so-called “Award”, which has 
‘divided the people of India only for purposes of 
Tepresentation in and election -to the legislative 
bodies. The Congress Working Committee has 
now, however, extended the ‘principle’ of the 
Communal Decision to the public services, or 
in any case has recognized it in the case of the 
public services. se 

What is the meaning of the word “ com- 
munities ’? In the Communal Decision, the 
communities are Hindu, Muslim, Christian, 
Sikh, ete: The Congress Working Committee 
has formulated its conclusions with reference to 
the so-called Bengali-Bihari question. It ought, 
therefore, to make it quite clear whether in its 
‘opinion the different linguistic groups in a 
province are different communities. As it has 
said that some of the conclusions are of general 
application, and has concluded its resolution by 
laying down that “These conclusions should 
also guide the general policy of other provincial 
administrations in these matters herein dealt 
with,” it is the bounden duty of the Committee 
to decide, for example : 

Whether in the Province of ‘Bihar the 
Hindi-speaking, the Maithili-speaking, and the 
Bengali-speaking groups are different com- 
yaunities, 

Whether in Madras the Tamil-speaking, 
Telugu-speaking, Malayalam-speaking and 
Kanarese-speaking groups are different com- 
munities, 

Whether in Bombay the Marathi-speaking, 
Gujarati-speaking and Kanarese-~speaking groups 
are different communities. 

If the Committee’s answer be in the affir- 


mative, it ought to formally communicate it to. 


the Congress cabinets in eight provinces, for its 
resolution on the so-called Bengali-Bihari ques - 
tion is practically an Instrument of Instructions 
to these Ministries on certain important branches 
of public administration. Will there be sub- 
communities, like Tamil-speaking Hindus, Mus- 
lims and Christians, Gujarati-speaking Jainas, 
Parsis, Christians, Muslims, etc., with jobs m 
the public services and places in educational 
institutions separately reserved for each sub- 
community “in fair proportion,” for the realiza- 
tion of.the “ideal of common nationality ”? 

It may or may not be superfluous to 
add here that lakhs of Bengalis are as much 
citizens of the Province of Bihar as the differ- 
ent linguistic groups mentioned above are of 
Madras and’ Bombay. Last year we pointed 
out in our April and May issues that the 
province of Bihar includes Bihar proper and 


_desirable that preferential 
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some areas of which the principal inhabitants 
are Bengalis, these areas being therefore parts. 
of Bengal profer, as they were before 1912. 
Hence it is not Bihari-speaking persons alone 
who are the permanent inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Bihar, but hundreds of thousands of 
Bengali- speaking persons also are. In Bihar 
proper also there are Bengalis who settled in 
Bihar before the commencement of British rule 
—many even four centuries ago. There are 
other Bengali settlers in Bihar proper who or 
whose ancestors migrated to Bihar proper later 
and became its permanent inhabitants. 

In our opinion, everywhere appointments 
should be made on the ground of superior merit, 
and encouragement to backward classes and 
groups should generally take the form of special 
educational facilities. This would make for the 
progress of the entire population, including the 
backward classes. 

In the opinion of. the Committee it is 
treatment to the 
people of a province should be governed by 
certain rules and that the rules in the different 
provinces should: be similar. How is this 
similarity or identity to be secured? We 
suggest that the committee draw up the rules 
and send the draft to the different Congress 


‘Ministries for opinion. 


The third conclusion is quoted below.. 


(3) In regard to Bihar no distinction -should . be 
made between Biharis properly so-called and the Bengali- 
speaking residents of the province, born or domiciled 
there. The term should in fact include both these 
classes and in the matter of service as well as other 
matters identical treatment should be given to both. It 
is permissible to give certain preference in services to 
these residents of the province over people from other 
provinces. 


The fourth Bad fifth conclusions are: 


(4) The practice of issuing certificates of domiciles 
should be abolished. Applicants for services should state 
that they are residents .of or domiciled in the province. 
In all appropriate cases Government will have the right 
to satisfy itself about the correctness of the statement 
before making an appointment. 

(5) Domiciles should be proved by evidence which 
implies that the applicant has made the province his 
home. In deciding that he has done so, the length of 
residence, the possession of a house or other property 
and other relevant matters should be taken into considera- 
tion and the conclusions arrived at on the totality of the 
evidence available. However, birth in the province or 
ten years’ continuous residence should be accepted as 
sufficient proof of domicile. 


Though the practice of issuing certificates 
of domicile’ has been recommended to be 
abolished, it has been laid down that “domiciles 
should be proved by evidence which implies 
that the. applicant has made the province his 
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home.” In consequence applicants for services 
may be asked to furnish all those particulars 
which applicants for domicile certificates were 
required to supply. Should that be the case, 
the abolition of domicile certificate would not 
make any substantial difference. 

As “in all appropriate cases Government 
will have the right to satisfy itself about the 
correciness of the statement (that applicants 
are residents of or domiciled in the province) 
before making an appointment,” Government 
should make the necessary inquiry expeditious- 
ly. In some cases, when some applicants 
applied for a job and also for the domicile 
certificate required for getting the job, the 
appointment of some favoured candidate was 
made long before the inquiry relating to the 
application for the domicile certificate had 
concluded. 

Nothing can be fairer than a rule that birth 
in a province should be accepted as a sufficient 
proof of domicile. As for the period of con- 
tinuous residence which should be accepted as 
sufficient proof of domicile, we think ten years 
is too long a period. Five ‘would be quite suffi- 
cient and more reasonable, the “ expectation of 
life”? in India being about 23 years! The word 
“ continuous ” should be reasonably interpreted. 
Temporary absence: from the province on 
business or for purposes of travel or recruitment 
of health and the like, should not be considered 
a breach of continuity. 

The sixth conclusion is necessary, 
mendable and unexceptionable: 

(6) All persons holding appointments under Govern- 
ment should be treated alike and promotions must be 
based on seniority coupled with efficiency. 

The next conclusion relates to carrying on 
trade or business in any province. 

(7) There should be no prohibition against any ,one 
carrying on trade or business in the province. It is 
desirable that firms and factories carrying on ‘business 
in the province should develop local contacts by giving 
appointments, wherever possible, to residents of the pro- 
vince, but suggestions made by provincial Governments to 
firms and factories in the matter of appointments may be 
misunderstood and, therefore, should be avoided. 

No provincial authority has any legal 
power to prohibit any Indian from carrying on 
trade or business in any province. Therefore, 
the first sentence quoted above lays down a 
superfluous rule. What is wanted is that pro- 
vincial or local authorities should not adopt 
any direct or indirect discriminatory policy 
against particular linguistic or other groups or 


com- 


classes. The seventh conclusion is silent‘on the 
oint. - ' - “= 
All intelligent firms and factories who 


- matter 


they should be taught in Bengali. 
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understand their own interests naturally develop . 
local contacts. Therefore no advice in the 
was necessary, though of course the 
advice given is innocuous. ~ 

The eighth conclusion relates to accom- 
modation in educational institutions. 

(8) When accommodation is limited in educational 
institutions, places may be reserved for different com- . 
munities in the province; but reservation should be in 
a fair proportion, preference in such educational institu- 
tions may be given to people of the Priaee:. 

Here, as in a previous “ conclusion,” the 
word ‘communities’ requires to be explained. 
And it is necessary to clarify the meaning of 
‘fair proportion.’ A particular linguistic group 
may be small in number but may be noted for its. 
enthusiasm for education and the large propor- 
tion of its students who go in for or are willing 
to go in for high, higher and the highest educa- 
tion. To reserve places in educational 
institutions for such groups merely in proportion 
to their numerical strength would not be fair. ) 

So far as ‘the. people of the province’ are. 
concerned (which expression presumably includes 
“ Biharis properly so called and Bengali-speak- 
ing residents of the province, born. or domiciled 
there”, as well as other residents, speaking 
other languages, similarly born or domiciled 
there), admission to educational institutions 
maintained from public funds should be in 
order of merit. As regards primary schools,. 
their number should be sufficient for giving 
facilities for education to all children of the 
prescribed age in the province. 

In private. educational institutions, those 
who maintain them should have freedom to 
regulate admissions. No hard and fast rule 
can be laid down for them. | 

We now come to the last conclusion. 

(9) In Bihar in areas where Bengali is the _spokerr 
language the medium of instruction in primary schools 
should be Bengali, but in such areas provision should - 
also be made for instruction in Hindustani in the primary 
schools for those whose mother-tongue is. Hindustani, if 
there is a reasonable. number of students speaking Hindus- 
tani. Similarly, in Hindustani-speaking areas education 
in primary schools should be given in Hindustani, but if 
theré is a reasonable number of Bengali-speaking students, 
In secondary schools 
education should be given through the medium of the 
language of the province, but the State should, provide for 
education — through the medium of any other language 
where there is-a demand for it on the: part-of the residents 
of any district where this otlfer language is spoken. ' 

The rule laid down with regard to primary 
schools is what it ought to be. In our opinion 
the rule with regard to secondary schools also 
should ‘be exactly the same. ‘Take the case of 


‘-Purulia, for example. ‘It is‘the chief town of the 


predominantly ‘Bengali-speaking district of 


NOTES - 


Manbhum. It should not be necessary for the 
residents of the Manbhum district to demand 
eductaion in its secondary schools through 
the medium of Bengali for it to be 
provided in Purulia. Just as in primary 
schools there, so in secondary schools also, the 
-medium of instruction should be Bengali as a 
matter of course, the Hindi medium being also 
provided for Hindi-speaking students. 

It is laid down that “in secondary schools 
education should be given through the medium 
of the language of the province.” But the 
province of Bihar is not a unilingual but a 
multi-lingual province. Therefore, no language 
spoken in it can be called the language of the 
province, just as in Assam, Bombay, C. P., 
Madras, the Panjab, etc., no language can be 
called the language of any of those provinces. * 
Moreover, in Indian Universities, including 
the Patna University, our vernaculars are going 

~ to be the media of instruction and examination. 
Therefore, not only in Manbhum but in some 
districts of Bihar proper also where the Bengali- 
speaking population is large enough, there 
should be schools providing education through 
the medium of Bengali as a matter of course, 
and certainly through Hindi also. 

The resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee which we have been discussing at 
such length is, we repeat, to be like an Instru- 
_ ment of Instructions in all provinces, for the 
’ last sentence of it runs: 

These conclusions should also suite the general 
policy of other provincial administrations in these 
- matters herein dealt with. 

Such being the case, the language of the 
resolution should be quite clear throughout and 
48 unambiguous as the language of legal docu- 
ments.is sought to be made. So we think the last 
clause of the last sentence of the ninth conclu- 
sion, which is rather vague, should be worded 
in some such manner as the following : 

. . - but the State should provide for education 
through the medium of any other language in any dis- 
’ trict where there is a demand for it on the part of those 
residents of it. who speak this other language, provided 


there is a sufficient or prescribed minimum number of 
students forthcoming who speak this other language.” 


It is in no controversial spirit that we have 
written. We hope our suggestions will be 





*So far as Bihar is concerned, “the language of the 
province ” will be readily understood to mean the language 
spoken by the vast majority of its inhabitants. But as the 
committee’s conclusions are meant to be of general appli- 
cation, and as, for example, neither Marathi nor Gujarati 
and neither Telugu nor Tamil can be called the language 
of the Province of Bombay or Madras, some comment has 
been necessary. 
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considered acceptable by the Congress Working © 


Committee and, after necessary modifications, 


“the above conclusions will be accepted and acted upon 
by all the parties concerned in Bihar and the regrettable 
controversy in that province will cease.” 


All “ Young People’s Right to 
Education to the Full Limits 
of Their Capacity ” 
In very many civilized) countries, though 
not in India, the right of all children to elemen- 


-tary education has been recognised in practice. 


The Congress Working Committee in its 
resolution on the Bengali-Bihari question may 
not have explicitly recognised this right but 
may be presumed to have done so. As regards 
higher educational institutions, the. resolution 
(vide ‘conclusion’ 8) merely prescribes reser- 
vation of places for different communities “ in 
a fair proportion.” It should have held up the 
ideal of gradually so increasing accommodation 
in higher educational institutions, not only in 
Bihar but in all other provinces (for the resolu- 
tion is meant for all provinces), as in the long 
run to enable all young people, willing to do so, 
to receive education to the full limit of their 
capacity. 

Soviet Russia recognises “The right to 
education of all children and young people to 
the full limits of their capacity and irrespective 
of the social position of their parents.” (From 
Tsardom to the Stalin Constitution, page 276.) 
What has. been the result of this recognition? 


“Molotov in a speech in May 1938 at a conference 
of professors and organizers of the Soviet higher educa- 
tional institutions (universities, etc.) claimed that there 
were. more students in such institutions in the U.S.S.R. 
than in those of Great Britain, France, Germany, Ttaly 
and Japan taken together.” 

“Here is a quite normal item of information in the 
Soviet Press of December 29, 1937, e. g., that ‘among the 


-workers of the Kiov factory (Leningrad) there has been 


an increase in subscribers for 1938, not only for daily 
papers and political journals, but also for scientific and 
literary and art journals. The workers also subscribe to 
German and French journals.’ ”"—-From Tsardom to the 
Stalin Constitution, page 218. 


Think of our factory workers—those whom 
we call ecoolies and mazdoors—subscribing for 
dailies and political, scientific, literary and art 
journals, including German and French 
journals | 


‘Soviet Russia Encourages All Its 


Languages and Literatures 


In India in every province there is some 
one language which is used by a larger number 


ae | 


aT 


{ 
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of persons than any of the other languages 
spoken there. 
is being made to have a common language for 
the whole country. There is a tendency observ- 
able in some areas to create circumstances less 
favourable for the continued existence and the 
growth of the language and literature of minor- 
ities. The right policy to be adopted with 
regard to our languages and literatures is that 
which is followed in Soviet Russia 
with regard to the languages and litera- 
tures of that vast region. Clear indications 
of this policy will be found in the following 
extracts from the recently published book From 
Tsardom to the Stalin Constitution by W. P. 
Coates and Zelda K. Coates : 


“Side by -side with ‘the stamping out of illiteracy, 
many nationalities have been helped to evolve a 
‘written language for the first time; in other cases, 
alphabets which were extremely difficult and complicated 
have been modernized and thus made accessible to the 
masses. ‘There: has been an enormous expansion in the 
Press and book publications. In 1913 throughout the 
Russian Empire there were 775 newspapers in the Russian 
language and 84 in various other languages, with a total 
‘circulation (Russian and other languages) of 2,729,000. 
In 1936 there were 6,285 newspapers published in the 
Russian language’ with a circulation of 27,516,000 and 
2,965 newspapers in 69 different tongues of the minorities 
with « circulation of 10,455,000. When it is recalled that 
over 50 per cent of the inhabitants of- the U.S.S.R. are 
Great Russians and many of the other nationalities can 


also read and speak Russian, it cannot but be admitted 


that the relative number and circulation of: journals in 
the U.S.S.R. is very fair. 

“Book publication shows a similar nictune: in 1913, 
23,805 different books were published in Russian in the 
Tsarist Empire, with a total circulation of 80,218,000 and 
2,369 books in languages other than Russian with a 
circulation of 6 21,000. In 1936 the number of books 
published in Russian was 31 602 with a total circulation 
of 438,220,000, whilst 11,696 books with a total circulation 
of 132, 851 000 were published in 110 different native 
tongues.” “(Thick type: and italics ours.—Ed., M.R.). 
Page 249. 


These extracts show that, far from the 
languages and literatures of the tninorities being 
discouraged and sought to be stamped out, there 
have been greater development and expansion 
in them than in the Russian language and litera- 
ture proper. The authors of From Tasardom to 
Stalin Constitution are, therefore, entitled to 
assert : 

“If peace and amity between some two hundred 
nationalities—which at the outset were at vastly different 
stages of economic, political and cultural development 
could be established over one-sixth of the world’s surface, 
all enjoying full freedom to develop their own character- 
istic national culture, then there is no reason whatever to 
doubt that the same could he done-in the rest of the 
world, if capitalist exploitation of class by class and 


nation. by nation were- eliminated.” * (Italics ~ ours.—Ed., 
M.R.). Pages 262-263... - cee. oe 


There is also the endeavour that . 


‘belonged but still belongs 


thunder, but not for me. 
for- the story -of Sita—the ‘ideal of Chastity. 
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A Mistake Corrected 

~ In a book entitled “A Review of the 
History and Work of the Hindu Mahasabha and 
the Hindu Sangathan Movement,” it is stated 
on page 373:..“ Babu Ramananda Chatterjee 
formerly belonged to the Brahma Samaj.” That 
is not the full truth. He not only formerly 
to the Brahma 
Samaj and desires to die a Brahma. Ever since 
he joined the Brahma Samaj more than fifty 


years ago, he has never ceased to belong to it 


for a single day. 


Gandhiji on Santiniketan and Dr. 
Kagawa on Gandhiji 


The following passages are taken from the 
article on “Dr. Kagawa’s visit” in Harijan for 
January 21, 1939: -- 

Dr. Kagawa swears by the method of non-violence. 
“To me that is the Way, that is life. It is man’s way, 
the other is Satan’s way,” he said. If that was the thing, 
it was no use hurrying through in the American way. 
Even for a detailed discussion of his co-operative pro- 
gramme he might have stayed longer with the leading 
men in . India. But Gandhiji appealed to him on a 
different ground. “How can you leave India without 
seeing Santiniketan ?” he asked. 


Dr. Kagawa: But I have read the Poet’s po: aid 
I love them. 
. Gandhiji : But you have to love the Poet. . 
Dr. Kagawa: If I can repeat the Gitanjali every day, . - 


I can see the Poet every day and do I-not love him ? 


May be he is greater than his poems. 


Gandhiji :.-Sometimes the reverse is the.-truth,> put 
in the case of the Poet he is infinitely greater than his 
great poems . . . I wonder who your tour advisers are. — 
I wish you had appointed me your adviser in this matter ! 

“No,” said Dr, Kagawa, laughing, “you are a good 
guide for life.” 

Dr. Kagawa asked what other books Gandhiji read 


‘every day. Gandhiji mentioned the Ramayana in which 


he said there was supposed to- be enough blood and 
Dr. Kagawa-said he too loved it 


are other fine things also in that unique poem,” said 
Gandbiji. “I have not read the original, which is great. 
But the Hindi rendering done by a great devotee is’ the 
scripture for the ‘masses of India. - In- the- North India 
Tulsi Ramayana | has been the inapiration of many a home 
for four centuries.” 

Dr. Kagawa discussed Shankeradianwa and Raraniia 
and Gandhiji expressed his vredilection for the former, 
and for his direct and marvellously logical way. But 
Gandhiji reverted again to his itinerary and expressed) his 
great regret that Rev. Hodge who had been in charge of 
it had, out of his partiality for him (Gandhiji) included 
Bardoli, but not Santiniketan! “You. are going to 
Calcutta and not to Santiniketan? It is a great. -pity. 
You say you are going to Gosaba Well, Ca is Gosaba, 
but Santiniketan is India.” 


It is a matter for satisfaction that Mahatma 


Gandhi does not now think of Santiniketan as 


a place where a poet lives who writes only or 
mainly of birds singing in the morning, as he 
appears to have done about two decades ago. . 


“But there - 





NOTES 


We appealed to Dr. Kagawa at the end of the inter- 
view to alter his programme a little. He was spending six 
days at Calcutta to see the Theological College at Seram- 
pur and Sir Daniel Hamilton’s Estate at Gosaba. Why 
not set apart a day for Santiniketan? Why not cut out 
other places and stay longer with Gandhiji? But it was 
an officially—or clerically ?—-arranged programme for him, 
and we could not help feeling very sad that his advisers 
had not been fair either to him or to India. M. D. 


Perhaps Dr. Kagawa’s advisers belong to 
the class represented by the Japanese poet- 
propagandist Yone Noguchi. 


Dr. Kagawa and Gandhiji on the 
War with China 


The same article in H ee from which the 
extracts in the foregoing note have been made 
contains the passage printed below. Gandhiji 
asked : 


“What is the feeling of people in Japan about the 
war ?” 

“Tam rather a heretic in Javan,” said Dr. Kagawa. 
“Rather than I express my views, I would like to learn 
from you what you would do if you were in my 
position.” 

is it would be presumpiuous for me to express my 
views.’ 

“No, I would like very much to know what you 
would do.” 

“TI would declare my heresies and be shot. I weuld 
put the co-operatives and all your work in one scale, 
and put the honour of your nation in the other, and. if 
you found that the honour was being sold, I shinuld ask 
you to declare your views against Japan and in ¢o doing 
make Japan live through your death. But, for this, inner 
conviction is necessary. I do not know that I should be 
able to do all that I have said if I were in your position, 
but I must give you my opinion since you have asked for 
it.” 

“The conviction is there. But friends have been 
asking me to desist.” 

“Well, don’t listen to friends when the Friend inside 
you says, ‘Do this” And friends, however good, can 
sometimes well deceive us. They cannot argue otherwise. 
They would ask you to live and do your work. The same 
appeal was made to me when I took the decision to go 
to jail. But I did not Nsten to friends with the result 
that I found the glow of freedom when I was confined 
within the four solid walls of prison. I was inside a dark 
cell, but I felt that J could see everything from within 
those walls, and nothing from outside.” 

Dr. Kagawa seemed to shrink from continuing this 
discussion. There was indeed no room for it. The con- 
viction was there, but it could fructify only in its proper 
time. 


What Gandhiji said was quite worthy of 
him., He could not have said anything else. 

Dr. Kagawa’s shrinking from continuing 
the conversation on the Sino-Japanese war is 
not quite inexplicable. Perhaps as a lover of 
his country he did not like to dwell on his 
country’s shame and, therefore, the discussion 
was unpalatable to him. Perhaps, too, what he 
had already said might create trouble for him 
on his return to Japan. 
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Lenin Day, and Lenin and Marx on 
Culture and Capitalism 


The observance of the Lenin Day last 
month in many places in India makes it neces- 
sary to point out that all political parties in 
India in existence at present have accepted 
ahimsd or non-violence as a guiding principle 
either as part of their religion as it were or as & 
matter of right policy. The terrorist party has 
ceased to exist and all terrorists who are vocal 
have renounced terrorism. An observation like 
the following should not and cannot, therefore, 
find favour with any party in India, particular- 
ly with those who acknowledge the leadership 
and influence of Mahatma Gandhi : 

“To conceal from the masses the necessity for a 
desperate, sanguinary, exterminating war:as the immediate 
task of future revolutionary action—means to deceive both 
ourselves and the people.”* 

As regards the whole inheritance of human 
knowledge, Lenin urged the youth “to acquire 
the whole sum of human knowledge,” in his 
address to the Third Congress of the Commu- 
nist Youth in Russia in 1920, and observed : 

“Communism becomes an empty phrase, a mere 
facade, and the Communist a mere bluffer, if he has not 
worked over in his consciousness the whole inheritance of 
human knowledge.” 

Similarly he wrote with reference to the 
controversy on “ proletarian culture ” 

“ Marxism won its world-historic enifcdaes .ag the 
ideology of the revolutionary proletariat, because it did 
not reject out and out the most valuable achievements of 
the bourgeois epoch, but on the contrary made its own 
and worked over anew all that was of value in the 
more than two thousand years of development of human 
thought.” (“Draft Resolution on Proletarian Culture,” 
1920). 

As regards capitalism, which we do not 
support, our own opinion is that the in- 
dustrialization of a country can be effected 
by the enterprise of capitalists, by co- 
operative methods, or by State socialism. 
In India State socialism is a _ thing of 
the future. The co-operative movement has not 
yet made so much progress in India as to be 
able to tackle the problem of industrialization. 
Hence those who want the industrialization of 
the country should see that capitalists have 
sufficient inducements to invest money in 
industries, safeguarding at the same time the 
interests of the labourers. 

Marxists and Leninists in India are pro- 
bably aware that Marx and Lenin did not 
consider capitalism an unmixed evil in all 


* V. I. Lenin, “ The Lessons of the Moscow Uprising.” 
in The Revolution of 1905 (Little Lenin Library, Vol. 6), 


p. 36. 
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stages of economic development. In its early 
stages, there were wholesale cruelty and hard- 
ship in some industries. These have disappear- 
ed, though Labour has not yet got all that it 
wants and should get. Regarding the early 
stages of economic development under capitalism 
we read in Mr. R. Palme Dutt’s The Infe and 
Teachings of V. I. Lenin, page 13: 

“The discovery of the laws of motion of capitalist 
society was the specific work of Marx in applying the 
methods of dialectical materialism to the existing stage 
of social development. He was able to show that capital- 
ism in its early stages, despite wholesale cruelty and 
hardship, was nevertheless a progressive force, driving 
through competition to continual development of the 
productive forces, enlargement of the scale of production, 


concentration of capital and increasing of the numbers 
of the proletariat.” 


Communism and Private Property 
in Russia 

Where the people are poverty-stricken, the 
appeal of communism cannot but be irresistible. 
Hence it was natural that Lenin Day drew big 
audiences. In many places they must have 
been told that in Russia all property is held in 
common, that private property has disappeared 
and that all workers, whatever the nature of 
their work, receive equal wages. Theoretically 
that description of Russia ought to be correct. 
But the facts are somewhat different. ; 

From Tsardom to the Stalin Constitution, 
says that Articles 4 and 5 of the Stalin Con- 
stitution state that | 


“the economic basis of the U. S. S. R. is socialist and 
the means of production are owned and controlled socially; 
socialist ownership is either in the form of State owner- 
ship (public property) or in the form of co-operative 
and Kolkhoz (collective farm) ownership, and subsequent 
articles proceed to define the various classes of socialist 


property—land, natural resources, means of production, | 


transport, etc., etc. | 

“At the same time, side by side with the dominant 
socialist economy, the law permits small private farms 
and handicraft enterprises in which no hired labour is 
employed. Moreover, every household within a Kolkhoz 
(collective farm) has for its own use, in accordance with. 
the statutes of the agricultural artel, a plot of land, a 
house, livestock, and minor agricultural implements. 

“The private property of citizens resulting from 
their earnings or savings, their dwellings and household 
goods, as well as all property for private use, is protected 
by law. In other words, private property continues to 
exist, but no one will be permitted to use it for exploit- 
ing other people’s labour power.” Pp. 273-274. 


As regards the equality or inequality of the 
earnings of different kinds of workers, take the 
following paragraph from the same book: 

“Tt is, of course, perfectly true that writers, artists, 
musicians, and generally intellectual workers earn, as a 


rule, more than. manual workers (although in many cases 
Stakhnovites of field and factory are now earning as 


the war is evident from the change of 
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much as, if not more than, any intellectual worker). The — 
Soviet authorities are naturally anxious that its intelli- 
gentsia should have the best conditions to produce the 
best possible work, and also to attract talent to under- 
take such work. Until the productive forces have deve- 
loped to such an extent as to make it possible for all 
to live an equally comfortable and well-to-do life (wary- 
ing of course with the tastes and desires of the individual) 
there must be a differentiation in the remuneration of 
intellectual and physical labour. So long as there is an 
insufficiency of skilled labour and the old individualist 
psychology has not yet-been supplanted by the new higher 
Socialist psychology, skilled workers and experts must 
be paid better than unskilled,* and the higher the skill 


or the more efficient and educated the expert, the greater . 


the’ output, the better the pay. The aim, of course, is to 
do away with any difference in pay between intellectual 
and manual labour. 


Whatever the ideal or aim of the Bol- . 
sheviks may .be, they have not been able to. 
make Russia communistic in more than twenty | 
years, though they have possessed absolute 
power and have used most drastic and, in many 
cases, sanguinary methods. 


The Civil War in Spain 


The fall of Barcelona and the triumphant 
entry of General Franco into that city is a 
great blow to the Spanish Republican Govern- 
ment. But nothing daunted, the latter are pre- 
paring te continue the fight. ca 

May they succeed. 

If the two parties in Spain had been_left 
to fight without any help from outside, which __ 
is implied) in the word Non-intervention, there ~ 
is no question that General Franco would have 
been defeated decisively long ago. But whilst- 
the latter has all along received substantial help ~ 
from Italy and Germany, the Spanish Republi- 
es Government has not received any such 

elp. 

’ The so-called ‘“ Non-intervention” has 
been as great a handicap and positive hindrance 
in the case of Rupublican Spain as it was in the 
case of Ethiopia. ' 


Sino-Japanese War 


That Japan has been feeling the strain of . 
the 
Cabinet there. 

China’s resolve to fight-till liberty is won 
continues unshaken. 


Chine Unconquerable 


Miss Agnes Smedley, our valued contribu- 
tor in China, has contributed an article to the 


* Will it ever be just and equitable to pay equal 
wages to experts and skilled and unskilled’ workers ?— 


Enrror, M@. R 
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Manchester Guardian and expressed her opinion 
herein that China is unconquerable. 

“ Millions of Chinese soldiers have been magnificently 
aoulded in this war of national liberation. Such con- 
ciousness, such resistance on such a scale and over such 
_ Vast area is unprecedented in Chinese or, perhaps, in 
vorld history. It cannot be destroyed or even temporarily 


aid to rest by military occupation or by domestic or 
nternational intrigue.” 


vhinese Universities on the March 


Professor Franz Michael writes in the 
Ss number of the Asia magazine of New 
ork : | 


“Much has been said and written about the fact 
hat the Chinese siudents did not as a rule go to the front 
ind take part in the physical defense of their country. 
some of our (Chinese) students volunteered for various 
var services, but the majority remained with the Univer- 
ity. To western minds this attitude seems incomprehen- 
sible, but the Chinese: point of view is clear: in this vast 
‘country (China) with its hundreds of millions of people, 
he tradition of spiritual leadership, the moral front, must 
1ot be allowed to be destroyed. It was this idea which 
rrought about in China the unique phenomenon of Uni- 
rersities carrying on with their work “as- usual” under 
xombardment and marching from place to place, covering 
listances of hundreds of miles.” 

‘This enables the students not only to carry 
m their work and keep up China’s culture but 
also to bring the light of modern science to the 
nmterior of China and to reform, reconstruct and 
‘evive rural China. 

One of the Bulletins recently received from 
the China Information Committee states that 
it is the principle of the Chinese National Gov- 
arnment that, whether war goes on or not, 
Chinese culture must be preserved. According- 
ly, some time after the beginning of the war 
the Government ordered that the educational 
and cultural institutions be removed from places 
near the sea to safe places in the interior and 
the “students be encouraged to participate ta 
the war with their books and brushes but not 
with rifles.” 


In our last August number we made some 
extracts from an article in Asia by Pearl S. 
Buck, Nobel Prize-winner, bearing on this 
attitude of the Chinese Government and people. 


Popular Awakening in the Indian States 


The agitation in the Indian States for the 
introduction of responsible government is 1 
genuine indigenous popular movement. In 
many of the States where the struggle is going 
on the people are maintaining its non-violent 
character in spite of shooting and other violent 
forms of repression and even in spite of such 
atrocities as outrages on the chastity of 
women. 


14] 


It is to be noted that in no State do the 
people want to eliminate their ruler. They 
want self-government under his aegis. In some 
of the States, for example in Aundh, a small 
State in Maharashtra, responsible government 
has been granted to the people, either volun- 
tarily by the Ruler or in response to the 
popular demand. 

In some States, e.g., Cochin, Mayurbhanj, 
Sangli, etc., progressive constitutional reforms 
have been introduced, though full responsible 
government has not yet been granted. 


Reported Constitutional Progress 
in Mysore 


It is reported that in Mysore the people’s 
representatives will be granted some powers in 
the reformed constitution. Good news, if true. 


Satyagraha in Hyderabad State 


Under instructions from the Congress High 
Command the Fyderabad State Congress 
suspened its Satydgraha in order to give the 
authorities of that State the opportunity to 
gracefully and graciously accede to the popular 
demands and in order to show that the agitation 
carried on by the Hyderabad State Congress 
was not a communal movement. But the 
Nizam’s Government has not yet, to our 
knowledge, made any responsive gesture. 

If in any Indian State, or in any province 
of British India, any religious community is 
denied civic or other rights, is discriminated 
against repressed and oppressed, and if in spite 
of repeated representations made its grievances 
are not redressed, it has every right to carry 
on non-violent Satyagraha. There 1s no sense 
in condemning it by calling it communal. 
Communalism is bad when it is aggressive 
towards or encroaches or seeks to encroach upon 
the just rights of other communities. 

The Hindus of Hyderabad have many 
grievances. Representations have brought no 
redress. Therefore, their Satyadgraha is justifi- 
ed, and all nationalists should wish it success. 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam ought to 
remove the grievances of his Hindu subjects. 
They form the majority of his subjects. He 
owes his wealth mainly to them. He ought not 
to compel them to carry on the struggle to the 
bitter end. 

If His Exalted Highness, as befits the 
position of the ruler of the premier Indian State, 
introduces responsible government in his terri- 
tories, his Mussalman, Hindu, Christian and 
other subjects will all be able to make greater 
progress. They will be more prosperous and 
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add to the prosperity of their Ruler, too. And 
thus the position of His Exalted Highness will 
be still more exalted. 


H yderabad Day 


Last month Hyderabad Day was ciara 
in very many places in India to express 
sympathy with the Hindu Satyagrahists in 
Hyderabad. It was not in the least anti- 
Muslim-in any sense. Hence in most places 
the meetings and processions could be conduci- 
ed peacefully, as the Muslim population there 
were right in not adopting any hostile attitude 
towards them. But in a few places, as at 
Delhi and Bareilly, either owing to local mis- 
understanding or mischievous instigation from 
outside, .communal strife broke out with fatal 
results in some cases. This is very much to be 
regretted. | 

Muslim solidarity is good so long as it does 
not directly or indirectly foster the wrong -idea 
that every Mussalman is always right and that 
a Mussalman Ruler can do no wrong nor can 
the administrative arrangements and practices 
of his State be wrong in any particular. 


Rajkot Ruler Goes Back On 
His Promise 


-‘Satyagraha .in Ragiey w was given up on the 
understanding that, as arranged with Sardar 
Ballabhbhai. Patel, reforms would be introduced 
in that-State. But the Thakore Saheb of that 
State, as its. ruler is called, appears to have 
gone back on his promise. So the people have 
decided to resume Babyaerene: 


Bloodshed in Ranpur 


‘Ranpur is a small state in Orissa, smaller 
than Dhenkanal, which has become notorious 
for its more than half a dozen shootings with 
fatal results. As in many other states of 
Orissa, popular agitation had been going on for 
some time in Ranpur for the redress of 
grievances. The incident which has brought 
this small state into the limelight is that the 
political agent, Major Bazalgette, fired his 
revolver twice. under circumstances which have 
been somewhat variously reported in the dailies, 
and in consequence two men died and he was 
himself killed by persons in the crowd upon 
which he had fired. Whatever the provocation, 
if any, which led him to discharge his revolver, 
or the provocation, if any, which led some 
persons in the crowd to assault him with fatal 
consequence, the episode cannot but be deeply 
regretted. Political agitation in India, includ- 
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ing the Indian States, should and must be. 
carried on in a perfectly non-violent manner 
even in extremely provocative circumstances, if 
it is to achieve its object. This is what should. 
be borne in mind by our own people, whether 
they be leaders or their followers. As regards. 
Iinglishmen and Indians who derive their 
power directly or indirectly from the British 
Government, they should remember that during 
the last quarter of a century many powerful 
empires have toppled down and of the surviving 


- empires the prestige of the British Empire is 


not. very great. 


The Government of India and the 
Orissa Ministry 

Thousands of terrified people have leit their 
hearths and homes in Talcher, Dhenkanal and. 
some other Orissa States and taken refuge im 
the Province of Orissa. The Orissa Ministry 
and the people of Orissa have been humanely’ 
doing their best to give them relief. So long as 
the refugees do not feel assured that they will 
be safe in the States they have left, they will 
not voluntarily go back there. These refugees: 
are not criminals flying from justice. Therefore 
they should not be extradited, according to any 
code of ethics or law. If the Government. 
of India sought to force the Orissa Ministry :to ° 
extradite them, the latter would be justified in. 
resisting such pressure. If the Government of 
India persisted in applying such pressure the 
Orissa Ministers would feel bound to resign, 
and there would be a crisis. 

The extradition of a few States’ subjects 
here and there is a different matter. But here also 
great care must be taken todetermine by judicial 
inquiry whether the person whose extradition 
from British territory is required by a State- 
has really committed an extraditable offence 
or is merely a man who is in the bad books of 
the State authorities for political reasons and 
whom therefore they want to have. back in 
their power. Should the latter be the case, 
there should be no extradition. — 


Countrywide a iia Day 
Celebration 


‘Independence ae was celebrated all over: 
the country on the’ 26th January last, both mex 
and women participating in the celebration. Ac - 
novel feature in Calcutta was a2 mile-long 
procession of carters who displayed the tri-. 
colour National Flag and the red Labour 
Banner on their buffalo carts. It is not: merely 
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the Congressites who observed the day. Per- 
sons belonging to no party, many members of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, many Mussalmans, 
and many.Anglo-Indians took part in’ the 
celebrations. In most places the day passed off 
peacefully. In the: few places -where there 
were disturbances they were due generally to 
the hostile attitude of some communalist 
Mussalmans who owed their inspiration directly 
or indirectly to the Muslim League. 

The attitude of the Muslim League is 
curious. Last year it accepted the independence 
of India as its goal, though it has not made 
the least independent effort to reach that goal. 
Neither has it co-operated with the Indian 
National Congress in furtherance of that 
object. On the contrary, persons under its 
influence have tried to make the Independence 
Day celebrations a failure. 

Similar has been the attitude of the com- 
munalist Muslims towards responsible govern- 
ment in Hyderabad. The introduction of 
responsible government is a step towards the 
achievement of independence, and therefore 
the Muslim League, of which the professed 
goal is Independence, ought to support or in 
any case ought not to oppose any movement for 
attainmg responsible government. Satydgraha 
in Hyderabad, which the Hyderabad Day cele- 
bration was meant to support, has responsible 
government as its main object. But wherever 
on that day thére have been disturbances in 
connection with it, communalistic Mussalmans 
were implicated in them. 

. It is a great pity. 

Ii is reported that the disturbances in 
Allahabad on Independence Day were due to 
efforts made by some students, celebrating it, to 
force the Modern High School to observe a 
holiday on that day. At another place also a 
similar attempt at compulsion produced similar 
results. Persons who value their own liberty 
should value the freedom of opinion and action 
of others who differ from them. Those who try 
to compel others do not understand what 
liberty means. 


The Independence Day Pledge 


The following pledge was read at the 
meetings held in connéction with the Indepen- 
dence Day celebrations : 


“We believe that it is an inalienable right of the 
Indian people to have freedom and to enjoy the fruits of 
their toil and have the necessities of life, so that they 
may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also 
that if any Government deprives a people of these rights 
and oppresses them, the pevple have a further right to 
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alter it or to abolish it, The British Government in India 
has not only deprived Indian people of their freedom but 
has ‘based itself on the exploitation of the masses and has 
ruined India economically, politically, culturally and 
spiritually. We believe, therefore, that India must sever 
British connexion and attain’ Purna Swaraj or complete 
independence. 

“We recognise that the most effective way of gaining 
our freedom is not through violence. India has gained 
strength and self-reliance and marched a long way to 


' Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods and Jit 


is by adhering to this method that our country will attain 
independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the independence of 
India and solemnly resolve to carry on non-violently the 


‘struggle till Purna Swaraj is attained.” 


We support this pledge whole-heartedly. 
We have only one comment to make. What- 


.ever the objects and methods of British rule in 


India—we do not want to discuss them here, it 
is not a fact that India has been ruined 
culturally and spiritually. The literature of a 
country 18 a main element or feature of its 
culture. The ancient literature of India has 
become known and been recovered in great part 
during British rule. Two such great authori- 
ties as Bankim Chandra ‘Chatterjee and 
Rabindranath Tagore agree in holding that 
modern Bengali literature owes its origin and 
progress to the influence of English literature. 
Probably that is true of the other modern 
Indian literatures, too. Indian art, too, has 
had its revival and a new creative urge during 
the British period of India’s history. Hence we 
hold that India has not been ruined culturally. 


As regards India’s alleged spiritual ruina- 
tion during the British period, it is a fact of 
history that this period has seen the birth and 
growth of many new spiritual movements and 
the revival and rejuvenation of many old ones. 


Among the world’s great spiritual personalities of . 


the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, such per- 
sonalities of India hold a prominent place, and 
among them Mahatma Gandhi, the leader of the 
Congress, which has drawn up the independence 
pledge, is still happily in our midst. Therefore 
we hold that India has not been ruined 
spiritually. . 


It is necessary to point out that it is not 
our contention that the British Government 
has deliberately and actively brought about 
India’s cultural and spiritual revival or rebirth; 
we only state the fact that, even if it were 
admitted that the British Government wanted 
to ruin India culturally and_ spiritually—on 
that point we do not pronounce any opinion 
here, it has failed to achieve that object. 

The political ruination of India is a large 
subject. It cannot be discussed in the course of 


4 
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a brief note. Here we shall content ourselves 
by saying that, whatever the state of political 
feeling in India just previous to the British 
period, the birth and growth of political con- 
sciousness in the modern sense among the Indian 
intelligentsia and masses belong mainly to the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Of course, 
it 1s not our contention that the British Govern- 
ment seriously wanted that there should be this 
birth and growth. We only state a fact of 
history. 
' We shall make only one other observation. 
Kiven if British rule had been exactly the 
opposite of what it has been and is, if it had 
actively and earnestly promoted India’s 
economic, political, cultural and spiritual -pro- 
gress, we would. still have longed and worked 
for mdependence. Because we are men,- not 
cattle. Cattle are taken care of by- others. 
Human beings, if they want to deserve the 
name of man, must take care of themselves, 
must manage their own affairs, and must 
continually grow in self-ruling capacity—by 
Jearning through mistakes, if necessary. 


Reservation of Appointments for 
the Majority 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly has 
accepted by a majority of votes a resolution 
reserving 60 per cent of the appointments in the 
provincial services in Bengal for Mussalmans, 
who form a majority of the population of Bengal, 
-being 55 per cent. So they want 5 per cent more 
of posts being reserved for them than their pro- 
portion in the population ! This resolution had, 
‘of course, the tacit approval and support of the 
predominantly Muhammadan Ma£nistry of 
Bengal. 
Reservation of posts for the majority is ab- 
surd—not to speak of reservation In excess of 
their percentage, which is still more absurd. 
But we do not want reservation even for any 
minority. Considered from the point of view 
- of the bulk of the people belonging to the majo- 
“rity community and the minority communities, 
what is good for them is that the public services 
should be filled by the appointment of the most 
meritorious and ablest candidates; irrespective 
of creed or caste or class. That makes for the 
best administration and the _ progress 
of the country, which benefit both the 
majority and the minorities generally, whereas 
reservation is of economic advantage only to the 
small number of persons, and their families, who 
get the-posts.. Appointment according to -merit 
‘and ability gives a stimulus to education and 
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intellectual. improvement’ among the majority 
and the minorities alike, which reservation does 


‘not. 


Reservation of Posts for the M ajority. 
Against the Law 


Reservation of posts for a majority com- 
munity is opposed to Section 298 of the Govern- | 
ment of India Act of 1935, of which the relevant - 
portions are quoted below. 


“ Section 298. (1) No subject of His Majesty domi- 
ciled in India shall on grounds -only of religion, place of 
birth, descent, colour, or any of them be ineligtble for 
office under the Crown in India, or be prohibited on any 
such grounds from acquiring, holding or disposing of pro- 
perty or carrying, on any occupation, trade, business or 
profession in British India. 

“ (3) Nothing in this section’ shall be construed as 
derogating from the special responsibility of the Governor- 
General or of a Governor for the safeguarding of the legiti- » 


mate interests of minorities.” 


These two sub-sections make it clear that 
the general principle is that all offices under the 
Crown in India- will be open to all deserving 
candidates irrespective of religion, place of birth, 
etc., but that some proportion or percentage of 
the offices may be reserved by the Governor- 
General or a Governor “ for the safeguarding of 
the legitimate interests of minorities,’ and of 
course these offices reserved for the minorities 
shall not be open to others. It is also clear.that 
only the Governor-General or a Governor. whe 
can make such: reservation for minorities, not 
any Ministry or legislative body. 3 

We shall, of course, have to consider the 
Instrument of Instructions to the Governors also 
in this connexion. The concluding part of para- 


graph 9 of this Instrument is quoted below. 


.“ Further, our Governor shall interpret the said special 
responsibility as requiring him to secure a due proportion 
of appointments in our services to the several communities, 
and, so far as there may be in his Province at the date of 
the issue of these our instructions an accepted policy in 
this regard, he shall be guided thereby, unless he is fully 
satisfied that modification of that policy is essential in the 


‘interests of the communities affected or of the welfare of 


the people.” 


The “ accepted policy ” in Bengal “ at the 
date of the issue of” the Instructions did not 
(and does not) require that the majority com- 
munity should have 60 per cent of the posts. 
The Instrument says, “he (the-Governor) shall 
be guided thereby,” which is mandatory. The 
Governor can make a modification of the policy, 
if it “is essential in the interests of the com- 
munities affected or of the welfare ofthe people. ” 

So, according to the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions the Governor can reserve even all the jobs 
for the majority community, if he thinks that 
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will promote the welfare of the people ! But then 


‘why has Section 52(1) (6)-ot the Government 
of India Act given him the special responsibility 
for “ the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 
' of-the minorities ” ? Will their legitimate inter- 
ests be safeguarded by giving them no appoint- 
ments in the public services at all or by giving 
them a smaller proportion of the appointments 
than their proportion in the total population of 
‘the Province ? 

One question arises here, which not being 
jurists we are unable to answer: Can the In- 
strument of Instructions to the Governor-General 
or a Governor negative or modify an Act of 
Parliament, which the Government of India Act 
‘of 1935 is ? 


If Hindu Majority Provinces Followed 
Bengal Precedent ? 


In pursuit of its imperial policy the British 
“Government has placed the Muhammadan 
community in power in Bengal. The same 
policy has led the Government to give the 
Mussalmans “ weightage’ in provinces where 
‘they are a minority. Not to. be outdone 
by the British Government, the Congress Pro- 
“vincial Governments have given the Mussalmans 
‘more appointments in the public services than 
they could get by merit or claim on the ground 
of their numbers. Having. got “ weightage” in 
‘the public services in the provinces where they 
are a minority they intend to abuse their power 
in Bengal and give themselves “ weightage” 
‘in the public services here, too, where they form 

4 majority of the population. So, whether they 
are a majority or a minority, they must have 
“ weightage.” 

But it Is not unimaginable that the Hindus 
ralso can play at the same game. They may 
‘say: ‘‘ Where we are 86 per cent of the popu- 
‘lation, let us have 92 per cent: of the Govern- 
ment posts; where we are 88 per cent., let us 
have 95 per cent. of the posts; where we are 94 
“per cent., let us monopolise all the posts; and 
‘so on; and where we are 44 per cent., let us have 
“60 per cent. of the posts; where we are 8 per 
-cent., let us have 20 per cent., of the posts; and 
‘so on.” Whether they will do so, is another 
“matter. 
‘of 60 per cent. of the posts is a: provocative 
“precedent for similar demands on the part of 
“Hindus everywhere. 


Bengal Congress Parity and Communal 
Reservation of Posts Conference 


The Bengal Premier has convened a con- 
‘ference of Congressmen and others to discuss 


19—3 


‘The 


But the- Bengal Mussalmans’ demand | 
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the question of the communal distribution of 
posts in the public services, perhaps with, the 
object of obtaining the support of the Bengal 
Congress Assembly party to the reservation of 
60 or at least 55 per cent. of the posts for 
Mussalmans. The Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Sabha and Congress Nationalist party of Bengal 
are opposed. to such reservation. The opinion 
of the overwhelming majority of the public 
associations and public men consulted on the 
subject by the British Indian Association is 
against such reservation. The nationalist 
organs of Bengal, including  pro-Congress 
organs, are opposed to it. 

It is an important matter. Perhaps Con- 
eressmen in Bengal ought to obtain the opinion 
of the Congress Parliamentary Sub-committee, 
the Congress high command and the Congress 
Working Committee in the matter. 

If the Bengal Governor agrees to the re- 
servation which the Mussalmans want, the 
Bengal Hindus should appeal to the Federal 
Court against the order to test its legality. 


Compulsory Retirement After 
25 Years’ Service 


We do not know if last year’s Bengal 
Assembly resolution advocating the compulsory 
retirement of all Government servants in the 
Provincial and Subordinate Services on the 
completion of 25 years’ service instead of at the 
age of 55, as at present, has been given effect to. 
The obvious intention of the resolution is to 
create more vacancies early to which Mussal- 
mans may be appointed. The resolution cannot 
be supported on the ground of economy or on 
any other reasonable grounds. It can be proved 
mathematically that it would entail more 
expenditure on the services than at present. 
compulsory retirement of experienced 
officers at an age when they are quite fit for 


‘work would make all departments of Govern- 


ment less efficient. It would entail hardship 
on such officers and shake public confidence in 
Government service. 


Railway Disasters 


Since the publication of our: last issue there 
have been two terrible railway disasters, both 
on the E. I. Railway. The Dehra Dun Express 
disaster, with. its horrible immolation of an 
uncounnted number of passarigers in bogeys 
burning for long hours, was still fresh in public 
memory when another disaster. due to the colli- 
sion of two locomotive engines: and resulting in 
the loss of seven lives and other casualties, 





i 


” 


was reported. ‘T’here have been altogether half 
a dozen disasters in this line in the course of a 
year or so. Sabotage, even if true, cannot be 
pleaded as an excuse. An efficient and vigilant 
administration ought to be able to prevent 
sabotage. There would seem to be criminal 
inefficiency and negligence somewhere which 
only a thoroughly ‘searching independent in- 
quiry can detéct and expose. 


Jaipur’ s Ban on Seth Jamnalal Bajaz 


_ There is a saying that the gods first deprive 
of their senses those whom they want to destroy. 
Irresponsible. autocratic. rule, (or rather misrule 
in most cases) has made mostrulers of the 
Indian States unpopular with their subjects, who 
are carrying onan agitationin many States for 
the introduction of responsible government. 
Sensible rulers ought to read the signs of the 
times and satisfy their subjects, whose demands 
are quite reasonable. But instead of doing so, 
some rulers are bent upon creating trouble for 
themselves. It was not at all necessary for the 
Jaipur Durbar to prohibit the entry of Seth 
Jamnalal Bajaz into Jaipur soil in the -interest 
of peace and order.and good government there. 
But when the Seth defies the ‘order, there may 
be some trouble. 


The ones Presidential Election’ 
Controversy ; 

As the Congress presidential election will 
be over by the time our present issue is in the 
hands of our readers, we do not wish to discuss 
in detail all the statements made on the subject 
by different parties and persons. We shall 
make only @ few rernarks on a few of the state- 
ments made, without saying anything on the 


respective qualifications of the two candidates. | 


Maulana Abul. Kalam. Azad’s reasons for 
withdrawing from. the contest are convincing. 
His statement would have -beén quite unexcep- 
tionable -if it had contained only those reasons, 
but nothing more. But-when he went: on to 
urge the claims and reconimend the. election of. 
another candidate, he perhaps did what was not 
correct. We would have made. this-remark if 


he had recommended some one other than the . 


gentlernan- named. by ‘him. “Every Congressman 
undoubtedly has’.the ‘ right - ‘to publicly support 
the candidature of some candidate and oppose 
that of others. But=members of . the Congress 
Working Committee, of:-whom the Maulana is 
one, ‘are not ordinary’ members. They are 
colleagues of the President and his nominees. 
For any -one a as 2 > Practically, oppose the 


“op ur 
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re-election of the present incumbent, knowing 
that he is a candidate, does not seem to us 
proper. 

The statement which Srijut Subhas Chandra.’ 
Bose made on the 21st instant after the publi- 
cation of ‘Maulana Azad’s statement does not 
call for any comment. Even without giving 
any reasons he has every. right not to with- 
draw from the contest. 

We do no see, from the democratic point of 
view, the necessity and propriety of the sever 
Working Committee members’ statement issued: 
from Bardoli on the 24th January last, though 
party tactics may have necessitated its issue. 
As there are rules for the election of the presi- 
dent in the Congress constitution, that implies 
that sometimes, if not every year, there will be 
a contest. That. the election. has been unani- 
mous during some years past. does not mean. 
that. it was always so and will and should be’ 
always so. As a matter of fact there were 
contests for the presidentship in some previous 
years. As the Congress constitution provides. 


‘for election. by’ the delegates, they should be 


allowed to exercise their right of voting freely, 
whenever there is a contest. Voting should not 
be prevented or made a superfluity and the 
word ‘election’ made unmeaning, by the Work- 
ing Committee or any group of its members or 
any super-dictator becoming the President— 
makers or President-maker. -Of course, whem 
there is only one candidate and when that is: 
not due to any wirepulling from behind the 
curtain, there need not be any voting by the 
delegates. When there is more than one candi~ 
date, no direct or indirect pressure ought to be 
brought to bear on any of them to withdraw 
from the contest. 

We agree that it is sound policy not to elect: 
the same person in successive years, “ except 
under very exceptional circumstances.” But it 
is for the electors, the delegates, to ee whether 
the circumstances are exceptional or not in any 
year. We think the circumstances are not less: 
exceptional this year than when Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru was re-elected. 


According to the letter of the new Congress: 
constitution the President may or may not be 
a mere ‘chairman or a figure-head, but in 
practice he is the Executive head of the Con- 
gress, and he chooses and nominates his Working: 
Committee. He sometimes’takes the initiative, 
as in the matter of the national industrial 
planning. - 
~  Srijut Subhas. Ghia Bose’s statement in 
reply to that of the seven Working Committee 
members | 3s j tabher tong. We agree with him. 


NOTES 


when he says that there should be no “ moral 
compulsion ” on any candidate to withdraw and 
that delegates should be allowed to exercise 
their right of voting freely, “otherwise why not 
end the elective system and have the President 
nominated by the Working Committee ?”, etc. 

But we do not know his reasons for. assum- 
ing that none but leftists are or can be “ genuine 
anti-federationists,” and therefore we must 
wait for convincing evidence on the point. 

‘Says he: 

“I feel strongly that we should have, during -this 
momentous year, a genuine anti-Federationist in the presi- 
dential chair. If the right wing really want national unity 
and solidarity, they would be well-advised to accept a 
deftist as President.” 

But may not the rightists also say, “ if the 
leftists want national unity and solidarity, they 
would be well-advised to accept a rightist as 
President ?” Again : 

“Let the right wing, who are in a decided majority 
in the Congress, make a gesture to the left wing by accept- 
ing a leftist candidate even at this late hour. I hope that 
my appeal will not be in vain.” 

According to ordinary democratic notions, 
the majority prevails over the minority and !s 
allowed to do so, except under dictators. But 
here Srijut Bose asks the majority to surrender 
or yleld to the minority. If, as he says, he is for 
free voting by the delegates, why does he ask 
the rightists to accept a leftist candidate, thus 
making voting unnecessary and depriving the 
delegates of the opportunity and right of voting ? 

Perhaps the two extracts which we have 
made above from his statement are not absolute- 
ly free from a sub-conscious liking for “ moral 
compulsion,” 


{This note was written on 28th January, 1939.] 


Student Disturbances in Aligarh 

It is not our opinion that all our students 
are guilty of indiscipline, and we have no con- 
‘clusive proof that most of them are so. But 
‘there is no doubt that large numbers of them 
brook no discipline. That is not good-for them, 
nor good for the nation. Indiscipline should 
not be mistaken for freedom. 

News of perhaps the worst example of 
student indiscipline has come from the Muslim 
University ‘of Alhgédrh. The Aligarh District 
‘Magistrate’s version is as follows : 

“A serious riot took place this evening at about 
‘7 p.m. University students made an unexpected mass 
attack on exhibition tent, set fire to it and assaulted 
constables. Thirty-eight constables were injured, a couple 
of them being stabbed. Students were completely out of 


control despite patient exhortation by the  Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor and other University authorities. They took 
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out poles. of tents, attacked the police and held up the 
fire engine from going to the spot.” 


Both the Magistrate and the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor should explain why the students 
behaved in the way they did. 


Mahatma Gandhi on the J ewish 
Problem 


Lonpon, Jan. 19. 

“ Palestine helongs to the Arabs in the same sense as 
England belongs to the English. It is wrong and inhuman 
to impose the Jews on the Arabs,” declares Mahatma 
Gandhi, writing in the The Church of England Newspaper. 

Mahatma Gandhi points out, however, that he does 
not defend the excesses of the Arabs. 

Referring to the ery for a “ National Home” for Jews, 
he asks, “ Why should they not like other peoples on earth 
make that country their home where they are born and 
earn a livelihood ? ” 

Referring to the persecution in Germany, Gandhiji 
says, “ The tyrants of old never went so mad as Herr Hitler 
seems to have gone.” 

Regarding the Jews in Germany, he writes, “J am 
convinced that if someone with courage and vision can 
arise among them to lead them in non-violent action, the 
winter of their despair can in the twinkling of an eye be 
turned into a summer of hope. And what has_ today 
become a degrading man-hunt can be turned into a calm. 
and determined stand offered by unarmed men and women, 
possessing the strength of suffering given to them by 
Jehovah. It will then be a truly religious resistance 
offered against the godless fury of a dehumanised 
man.”-—~Reuter. ; 


Gandhiji wrote something similar in 
Harijan of November 26, 1938. We commented 
on his views as expressed in that paper. We 
did not accept all his views as correct. The 
Jewish Advocate of Bombay, dated December 
2, 1938, also criticized him. _ 

It cannot be denied that the Jewish religion 
is more ancient than the Muhammaidan religion, 
and it is also true that it-is more ancient than 
the Christian religion. By Jews we understand 
the people who followed and follow the Jewish 
religion. People following the Jewish religion 
lived in Palestine before the birth of Christia- 
nity and ‘Muhammadanism. Even after the 
Dispersion, some Jews have been living In 
Palestine all along down to the present time. 
And it is not a fact that it is only after or during 
the last .great world war that the Jews are 
settling in Palestine and that with the help of 
the British in consequence of the Balfour 
Declaration. Chambers’s Encyclopaedia (Vol. 
vii, page 718) states : 

“Since the middle of the 19th century there has been 
a steady increase in the number of resident Europeans— 
missionaries and commercial agents, consuls and colonists, 
the last either German or Jewish settlers.” 

“The beginning of this Jewish agricultural movement 
was the founding of the agricultural school of Mikveh 


Israel iby the Alliance Israelite in 1870. In Southern 
Palestine the more important settlements are Rishon le 
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ion, ‘the first in Zion,’ founded 1881, with about 3,000 
sres and over 1,000 inhabitants, Rechoboth, founded 1890, 
ith ,over 2,500 acres and nearly 1,000 inhabitants, and 
etach Tikveh, founded 1883, with 8,000 acres, including 
aluable orange groves, and over 3,000 inhabitants. All 


iese and a dozen smaller ones are in the neighborhood 
[ Jaffa.” 


All these Jewish settlers settled in Palestine 
a the 19th century; they were not “ imposed ” 
n the Arabs by British arms. . 
The Jewish Advocate writes : 


The Jewish return to Palestine is not carried out, as 
1e Mahatma simply says, under the shadow of the British 
un. The Jews have gone and are going to Palestine at 
ie direct invitation of 52 countries who have affirmed the 
istorical right of the Jewish people to return to their 
neient and never-forgotten homeland. And it will suc- 
eed or fail according to the principles of justice or 
therwise which govern the Jewish work in Palestine. If 
: is a crime in the eyes of Mahatma Gandhi for the Jews 
9 return to their homeland at the invitation of the world 
nd with British facilities, however negligible, it should 
ppear to him far more criminal for the Indian people to 
o to South Africa, Kenya, Burma, the Malay States and 
xeylon, or any part of the British Empire, for no other 
stensible right than that the British gun happens to stand 
here. But apparently neither Mahatma Gandhi nor any 
ther leader of India considers it “wrong and inhuman” 
o “impose” Indians om Africans or other backward 
ieople, however “imperialistic” their penetration in those 
ountries is. On the other hand, the Congress raises its 
‘cice in protest when a few hounded German Jewish 
amilies are sought to be placed by Britain in Kenya in 
rder to save them from “ organized and shameless perse- 
ution!” And the Mahatma does not ..even utter a 
yllable about this ! eo we 


The same paper observes : 


There was no Arab country for more than four cen- 
uries before the Great War, and the Arabs never ruled 
alestine for any length of time throughout their history. 
t was as a result of the’ war and ‘the system of the 
Wlandates that the Arabs obtained their independence, or 
omething very much like it, in Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
femen, Transjordania, etc. It is true that they fought for 
t. But so did the Jews. Is the Mahatma aware that 
housands of Jews fought and died in Palestine for its 
iberation, and therefore for the liberation of Arab 
‘countries ? If the Arabs were given a promise; so were 
he Jews. By the “accepted canons of right and wrong ” 
he Jews, if the Mahatma wishes to overlook all the 
tistorical and moral reasons, are entitled to’ an award of 
heir. services in the same proportion as the Arabs. But 
we they ? A race of 15 million Arabs which was released 
rom its . centuries of ‘bondage with “the help of the 
3ritish bayonets” is offered millions of square miles - of 
and to form its own independent governments according 
o its own ‘needs and wishes. The Jews, a race of 17 
nillions, are offered their ancient small tract. of land as 
1 national home, with ample provisions for the guarantee 
»£ the interests of the inhabitants. The Arahs continue 
o neglect their territories as they have neglected them 
vhen they were dependent. The Jews kindled with hope 
sreathe a new life over their homeland, in order to in- 
srease the absorbtive capacity of Palestine without 
xrejudicing the economic Interests of the Arab inhabitants. 
And a great spiritual leader like the Mahatma, who 
yelieves in the just distribution of wealth, does not only 
rot countenance ithe just distribution of land, though he 
struggles for it in his own country, but flies in the face 
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of all the facts and declares that the Jews in Palestine are 
“co-sharers with the British in despoiling a people whe 
have done no wrong to them.” It is outside our scope 
to speak for Britain, but what constitutes despoilation. of 
the Arabs by the Jews in the Mahatma’s eyes? Is it the 
achievements we enumerated, or has he any other thing 
in mind? If he has, let him speak out! 


Mahatma Gandhi ought to accept the 
challenge of this Jewish. journal. ; 

As regards Mahatmaji’s advice that the Jews. 
should make that country their home where: 
they. are born and earn a livelihood, The Jewish 
Advocate observes : 


“For 2,000 years we sought, like ‘other peoples cf 
the earth,’ that that country be our home where we are- 
born and where we earn our livelihood. Have we been 
allowed to do that? Let Mahatina Gandhi look deeply 
and honestly at this question and answer it for us.” 

“The Jew is an alien wherever he has lived since- 
his dispersion from his ancient country. He has tried not. 
to be an alien. He served in Germany an apprenticeship: 
of eight centuries to qualify for citizenship; but he failed.. 
In Italy, in some .cases, he served since the Dispersion.. 
He has failed also. The. Mahatma does not see this. 
inexorable fact of history.” 


The Jewish paper has much to say on: 
Mahatmaji’s advice to the German Jews to 
adopt organised Satydgraha. We quote below 
only a few sentences. 


What is, in effect, Mahatma Gandhi’s advice to the 
Jews? It is that they should adopt the policy of Satya- 
graha, and “insist on a just treatment wherever they are 
born.” Without any disrespect we state that the Jews 
have adopted this course 2,000 years ago, and clung per- 
sistently to it ever since. But with what result the 
Mahatma ought surely to know... . | 

It may be argued that the Mahatma recommends to 
the Jews of Germany to observe organized Satyagraha. 
If this be so, he is equally guilty of ignorance about the 
German situation. What is the meaning of organized. 
Satyagraha in-a State where violence is showing “how 
hideous, terrible and terrifying it looks in its nakedness ? ” 
When people, old, young and suckling, are removed from. 
their beds and carried unceremoniously by armed guards 
and thrown across frontiers, what is the virtue of orga- 
nized Satyagraha ? 


Emancipation of Gujarat Predial Serfs. 


Barpoul, Jan. 21. 

The age-old system of Dublas in Gujerat by whicin 
40,000 landless agricultural labourers are attached to land- -: 
holders as virtual serfs is to be abolished. 

A formal announcement to the effect will be made om 
January 26, Independence Day, at a meeting to be: held 
at Bardoli. 

This is the culmination of prolonged negotiations: 
which Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel had with the: landholders. 
who at a meeting held on January 16 at “Swaraj Ashram,” 
Bardoli, agreed to put an-end. to“this system. 

Mahatma Gandhi and the Sardar will 
meeting on January 26. 

The Dnblas are landless agricultural labourers and 
are attached to the landholders as wirtual serfs. The 
landholder advances a lump sum of money to them, which 
they are expected to repay in service. The landholder 
provides food and clothing, as Dublas are generally ignor-- 
‘ant, backward and addicted to drink. The original loam 


attend the: 
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s seldom repaid and. the Dubla remains a serf till the 
end of his life. Not only that, he is liable to be trans; 
fered from one owner to another like cattle.-—A. P. 


Utilization of. Calcutta University | 
Libraries Increasing | 


A record figure of 1,48,899 volumes of books of the 
central University library of Calcutta were utilized in the 
course of the year 1938 by the University students, casual 
readers, teachers and other members of the University for 
reference purposes. When classified, it was ascertained 
that the largest number of books found consulted by 
readers were books on Economics, next History, next 
English language and literature and after that books on 
Ideology. 


_ It is good news that the reading habit is 
Increasing among our advanced students. 

That they read books on economics more 
than on any other subject may be due to the 
prevailing poverty in Bengal. 

The total accession number of volumes of printed 
books in the Central and the 11 other departmental libra- 
ries of the University including the library of the Law 


College. (excluding the periodicals) on the last day of 
the last year were 1,13,282; the total number of manus- 


cripts 12,113; the total number of books of the Law > 


College Library were 41,858; the total number of hooks 
printed in the Chinese, Japanese and Spanish languages 
being 2,070. The grand total of volumes now possessed 
by the-Central anl other libraries of the University in all 
a being 1,69,323 volumes as against 1,64,765 in 

7. 

A total of 1,48,899 volumes of books were issued out 
to readers for reference. purposes as against 1,37,784 
volumes in 1937 and 93,377 volumes in 1936. The daily 
average number of books issued for this purpose being 
538 volumes as against 516 in 1937. The average daily 
attendance of readers in the Reading Room of the Central 
Library was 230 as against 201 in 1937. 


Bombay Premier on Karnataka 
Separation 

We have received the followmg communi- 
cation from the Secretary, All Karnataka 
Unification League, Belgaum : - 


For the first time after his assumption of the Premier- 
ship of ‘Bombay, the Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Kher paid a visit 
to Karnataka in the first week of December 1938. Mr. 
Kher’s four days’ tour in the Belgaum anl Dharwar Dis- 
tricts provided an excellent and long-awaited opportunity 
to the people of Karnataka to demonstrate-to the Head 
of the popular Ministry the intensity of their feeling on 
the question of Karnataka’s separation. Every city, tow.1, 
village and hamlet he visited, every address and deputa- 
tion he received, expressed the imperative necessity for’ an 
immediate sélf-determination of Karnataka. Before this 
all-important question, other problems receded into the 
background. In one place Mr. Kher asked: “Have you 
no local grievances?” to which came the prompt reply, 
“Yes, Sir, we have many, but today our main damand 
is Karnataka’s separation !” 

On every occasion during his 700 miles tour in 
Karnataka, when he addressed more than 100,000 persons 
Mr, Kher expressed that he was profoundly impressed by 
the unanimity of popular demand and promised to accord 
his whole-hearted support to Karnataka’s separation. In 
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his reply to the Karnataka deputationists and earlier in 
kis interview to Mr. V. B. Kulkarni, Mr: Kher said that 
he had already got into touch with the Madras Premiér 
in connection with the separation of Andhra and that he 


would soon send up Karnataka’s case to the authorities 


concerned. By doing so, Mr. Kher will win the abiding. 
gratitude of the Kannada people. 


Calcutta University Students’ 
Welfare Committee 


The report of the Students” Welfare Com-~- 
mittee of the Calcutta University for the year- 
1937-38 is a record of eareful work done during: 
ae period. The Committee expresses the opinion. 
that : 


the survey shows that there has been a perceptible im--. 
provement in the physique and health of the students. . 
The average student of 1937 is a larger, a more robust 
and a more healthy person than the student of 1921.. 
‘But however welcome this’ finding may be it must be- 
pointed out that the standard of physical level achieved 
is still considerably below that for students of Western: 
countries. It merely indicates that the health and 
physique of the Bengali student can be improved consider~ 
ably by sustained well organized efforts. 


That indication is encouraging. 


Calcutta University “‘ Career 
Lectures ” 


The University of Calcutta. has shown its 
anxiety for the promotion of the economic inter- 
ests of our educated classes by making arrange- 
ments for the delivery. of lectures by competent. 
authorities on the possible commercial, indus~ 
trial and business careers open to them. Appro- 
priately enough the inaugural lecture was de- 
‘livered by Sir P. C. Ray, who has been unre- 
mitting in his efforts during the last half a cen- 
tury to draw the attention of our educated young 
men to such careers.. That he pointedly referred 
to the prominent position occupied here by non-- 
Bengalis in the world of trade, commerce, in- 
dustries and business in general, was meant only 
to indicate to Bengali young men the avenues. 
of matérial prosperity existing in Bengal. What. 
he said does credit to the enterprise and busi~ 
ness capacity of the non-Bengalis in Bengal. 


Bengal Momins’ Grievances 


According to the Momins (the Muslim 
weaver and other similar classes) of Bengal in. 
Conference assembled ‘last month, the higher 
classes of Muslims in the Province do not accord. 
to them the fraternal treatment in social and 
other matters which Islam enjoins, but, mono-. 


-polise all the advantages which the reformed. 


constitution has placed within the reach of the 
Muhammadans. ‘This is a serlous impeachment. 
of the Muslim middle classes and aristocracy of 
Bengal. 


ee Aga, 
4 FR 
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‘Chota-Nagpur d borigines 
‘Conference 


The Cnota-Nagpur Adibasi Sabha (Abori- 
‘gines Conference) which met in Ranchi on the 
20th January last represents a most important 
‘movement. The men and women who attended 
‘the Conference numbered some 50,000 according 
to some estimates. In any case it was a mam- 
moth gathering. It included a large number of 
‘women, most of whom wore light-green saris. 
“That the work of the volunteers left nothing to 
‘be desired and that the reception committee did 
its duties efficiently, show the capacity of the 
Adibasis. The earnestness and enthusiasm of 
“these children of the soil of Chota-Nagpur can be 

. gauged from the fact that many of the delegates 
walked for days together to reach Ranchi carry- 
ing their food and fuel. ‘The flags, festoons and 
placards inscribed with the words “ Separate 
‘Chota-Nagpur,” “ Give us Liberty,” “ Give us 

- Employment,” “ Give us a Degree College,” etc., 
“Indicate what the Adibasis want. The case for 
‘constituting Chota-Nagpur into a separate Pro- 


vince is as good as, if not better than that for - 
‘the other new Provinces already created or to. 


-be created. 


No Return of African Colonies 


to Germany 
re Jan. 18. 

It is understood that Wehatie Gandhi has agreed to 
~send Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to East Africa in May next 
“to organize a movement among the Indian residents there 
‘against the return of the East African colonies to 
“Germany —A. P. 

No better man could have been chosen for 
cthe’ purpose than Sardar Patel. 

No Colony should be returned to Germany. 
At the same time what is mandatory territory 
‘now, e.g., Tanganyika, ought not to be amal- 
-gamated with any British Colony, ¢.g.; Kenya. 
Indians receive better treatment in Tanganyika 
than in Kenya. Self-determination and inde- 

‘pendence not being within the range of practi- 
cal polities in the African regions under white 
-domination, the best Government for these areas 
‘would be an international administration with 
the native Africans and the Indian settlers ade- 
«quately represented in it. 


Tribute to Rammohun Roy 


The Foundation Day cf Rammohun Roy 
‘Library in Calcutta was celebrated on the 2sih 
-January last. 

Paying eloquent tributes to the life and work of the 
date Raja Ram Mohun, Sir Manmatha said that they were 
- taking part in a function which was associated with the 
thallowed memory of one of the greatest men the country 


Earthquake Disaster in Chile 


killed and twenty others injured on January 
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has ever produced. While Raja Ram Mohun appreciated 
in the fullest measure the benefits of Western learning 
and culture, he retained in himself the culture and 
religion of his own country. Jt was he, proceeded ‘Sir 
Manmatha, who for the first time went out to preach to 
the Western veople the gospel of Indian culture. It was 
he who made the Western people revise their notions 
about the people of India, who were looked upon as 
ignorant, illiterate and uncivilized people. | 


Gandhiji On Corruption in the 
Congress | . 
Bompay, Jan. 28. . 


His attention being drawn ‘to the blatant irregularities 
in Congress elections and the organized impersonations 
during the recent elections in Bombay, Gandhiji writes in 
today’s Harijan: “Out of the present condition of the 
Congress, I see nothing but anarchy and red ruin in front 
of the country. Shall we face the harsh truth at Tripuri? a” 

“Internal Decay” is the caption of this article, in 
the course of which Gandhiji draws attention to the in- 
creasing indiscipline of Congressmen and says: “Let 
no Congressman blame me for thinking aloud. Though 


-I am not in the Congress, I have not ceased to be of it.” 


Rome’s decline began long before it fell, he says, but. 
Congress need not fall at all if corruption is handled in 
time. 


‘As the result of a severe earthquake last 


month -in Chile 10,000 persons are estimated to 


have beern-killed in one town alone. Perhaps 
the total loss of life in the country will- exceed 
30,000. We deeply sympathise with the people 
of ‘that country . 


Burma Riots: Situation Improved ee 
in Monywa | bp 
Rancoon,, Jan. 25. 

The situation in Monywa where three persons were 
19..as a: 
result of: mob violence has much improved. The Military 
Police are still on duty. Some of the Indians who left 
the town have now returned.—A. P.° 


Disturbances continue to occur elsewhere. - 


Subhas Chandra Bose, nee: 
Congress President 


According to announcements made in the : 
Calcutta morning papers of the 30th January | 
last, Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose has secured 
1580 and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 1377 votes 
in the Congress .presidéntial election contest. 
The A. I. C. C. office will announce the results 
officially after the telegraphic communications | 
of the results have been confirmed by letters. 
Though the report of the voting in N.-W. F. P. 
is unofficial, the total votes cast there being 
only 41, Srijut Bose’s distinct majority cannot 
be affected by any mistake there. The votes 
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cast for the two candidates in the different 
provinces are reported to be as follows : 


Sz. Supwas CHanpra Bose Dr. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA 


Andhra... .. 28 Andhra ». 181 
Bengal .. 404: Bengal 79 
Berar . ll Berar 21 
Burma 8 Burma oe. 0 
Gujarat o Gujarat .- 100 
Kerala 80 Kerala om .. IB 
Panjab... 182 Panjab we .. 86 
Tamil Nad 110 Tamil Nad . 102 
Utkal 4A, Utkal . 99 
U.P. 269 U.P. . 185 
Delhi 10 Delhi jac 8 
Bihar 70 Bihar . 197 
Maharashtra 77 Maharashtra 86 
C. P. (Mahratta) 12 C. P. (Mahratta) 17 
Bombay City — 12 Bombay City 14 
Assam * 34 . Assam 22 
Ajmer-Merwara . 20 Ajmer-Merwara 6 
Karnatak 106 Karnatak Al 
Sind on 13 Sind... 2 21 
N.-W. F. P. | N-W.F. P. 

(unofficial) 18 (unofficial) 23 
Mahakosal 67 Mahakosal 68 


Death of W. B. Yeats 


; Lonpoon, Jan. 29. 

The death has occurred of Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

William Butler Yeats, poet, dramatist, critic, essayist, 
patriot and mystic, was born on June 13, 1865 in Dublin. 
After finishing high school education, he was for a time 
an art student, but left art for literature at the age of 21. 
He was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature in 1933 
and was a Senator of the Irish Free State since 1922. 

Yeats epitomised the national life of Ireland in the 


same way as Tagore does the national life of India. A 


staunch protagonist of the political aspirations of Ireland, 
he took a prominent part in the Celtic Revival that was 
to play an increasingly important part in the ideological 
background of the Irish freedom movement. 

Yeats more than any one else was responsible for 
making the poetry of Tagore known in the West. It 
was chiefly due to his enterprise that the first book of 
English translation of Tagore’s poetry was published 
(Gitanjali, 1912) which fetched the Poet the Nobel Prize 
for literature in 1913. 


Return of Forfeited Lands 
in Bardoli 


Barpou, Jan. 29. 

The little village of Varad in the Bardoli Taluka, 
Surat district, witnessed an impressive ceremony today in 
connection with the return of the forfeited lands to their 
original owners. Both Mahatma Gandhi and Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel attended the function. Ten thousand 
peasants, men, women and children and a Jarge number of 
Surat citizens attended the function. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Morarji Desai, Revenue Minister, 
Government of Bombay, who was present, announced that 
all the forfeited lands in the Surat district had now been 
returned to thelr original owners. 

Mahatma Gandhi addressing the gathering said that, 
although the occasion was undoubtedly a very auspicious 
one, he desired to make his audience bear in mind that 
they should know how to be prepared once again, should 
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British Cabinet Changes 
Lonpon, Jan. 28. 


The following changes in the Government are an- ° 
nounced : 

Admiral Lord Chatfield, former First Sea-lord of the- 
Admiralty becomes Minister for Co-ordination of Defence,. 
instead of Sir Thomas Inskip. 

Sir Thomas Inskip becomes Secretary for Dominions,. 
replacing Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, who has held the 
post jointly with the Colonial Secretaryship since the~- 
death of Lord Stanley in October. 

Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith becomes Minister for- 
Agriculture in the place of Mr. W. H. Morrison, who has. 
been appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

. Lord Winterton, ex-Chancellor of the Duchy, becomes 
Paymaster-General, relinquishing his seat in the Cabinet.. 

Lord Munster, ex-Paymaster-General, succeeds . Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, who has resigned. 

Mr. Morrison will assist Lord Chatfield and represent- 
him in the House of Commons. 

_ The reconstruction of the Cabinet indicates that Mr.. 
Chamberlain has adopted a new technique in Cabinei-- 
making, as he has brought to the Ministry men who are- 
acknowledged in their own sphere and are experts whose: 
highly trained services cannot fail to be of utmost value. 

Mr. Chamberlain gave the first indication of the new 
technique when he entrusted Sir John Anderson with the- 
task of reorganizing civilian services in Great Rritain.. 
Now as Minister for Co-ordination of Defence, the Prime 
Minister has called upon Lord Chatfield who is rezatded. 
perhaps as the leading strategist of the present time. 

Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, new Minister of Acgri- 
culture, is one of the leading authorities on Agricultere- 
in the House of Commons. 

It is regarded as an indication of Government’s in-- 
tention to press ahead with rearmament for defence that 
Mr. Morrison, should be appointed Chancellor of the: 
Duchy of Lancaster with the express task of assisting the 
Minister for Co-ordination of > Defence. 

The Cabinet changes apparently dispose of the 
rumours of an early General Election and it now seems. 
that Mr. Chamberlain will not decide to go to the country 
until next autumn at the. earliest—Reuter. 


Sir T. B. Sapru. Denounces 


Provincialism 


Presiding over the annual prize distribution: 
function at the Anglo-Bengali Intermediate Col- 
lege in Allahabad last month, Sir Te] Bahadur: 
Sapru vigorously and effectively denounced the: 
spirit of provincialism. 


Sir Tej Bahadur at the outset paid handsome tributes - 
to the services which the Bengali community had rendered 
to the United Provinces. Bengalis, he said, had indeed 
been torch-bearers of learning and enlightenment. Every-~- 
where in India no Bengali .should- be . treated as __ a: 
“foreigner.” He was very sorry for the controversy about: 
Bengalis in the neighbouring province. It was a sad 
reflection on our nationalism. Thousands of Bengalis had 
settled in U. P. and he considered them as good citizens. 
of U. P. as any U. P. man. Sir Tej Bahadur deprecated” 
the attempt to divide people of India into separate com- 
partments. “I no more look upon Bengalis as foreigners- 
than I would allow anybody to treat me as a foreigner in. 


the occasion arise, to lose their now restored Jands.-A. P.- this province” (loud cheers). 
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Proceeding, Sir Tej Bahadur said that it was not 
-considered desirable for an “old fogie like myself” to 
offer any advice to the students, but he would advice them 
to maintain discipline and not to consider themselves al- 
ready as grown-up men. The more he pondered over the 
growing indiscipline among the students, the more sad he 
was. Students who went about shouting were dissipating 
their energies. They were not broadening but circum- 
:seribing the limits of libertv. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru laid stress on the necessity of 
“physical culture. 


‘Gandhijt Against Congress Non- 
Intervention in States 
Barbour, Jan. 24, 


The Congress policy of non-intervention would be 
ecowardice when there was an all-round awakening among 
the people of the States, said Mahatma Gandhi in an in- 
‘terview with “The Times of India” today. 

Mr. Gandhi added that the Congress would be eels 
ing its duty if, having the power, it shrank from using it 
cand allowed the spirit 6f the people of a State, to be 
ccrushed from want of support from the Congress. . 


This is the gesture which the States’ people 
expected. It will put new spirit into them. 


Congress Leaders’ Secretive 
Mentality 


Among the matters discussed at the last 
Bardoli session of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee was Mahatma Gandhi’s “ Instrument of 
Instructions ” to the Congress Ministries relating 
to the Congress policy toward the minorities m 
‘general and the Muhammadans in particular, 
which was presumably approved by the Com- 
mittee. But it was given out that the Committee 
had: decided not to publish this Instrument. 
Why ? 

"The agenda of the Bardoli session of the 
Committee included another item, viz., the atti- 
tude of the Congress towards the British- devised 
Indian Federation. Was it discussed? If so, 
with what result ? If not, why ? -In the recent 
controversy relating to the Congress presidential 
election, much was said about the Riglitist and 


Leftist attitude towards federation, but no- 


reference was made to the discussion, if any, on 
the subject at Bardoli. 
The secrecy complex is not democratic. 


Nationhood A Political Concept’ 


In the course of his Hindu Mahasabha 
presidential address Srijut V. D. Savarkar said 
that “the Hindus are the nation in India and 
the . Moslems a minority.” The Hindus ar 
-doubt form the majority of the nation, but they 
are not the whole of it. The political entity 
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known as the Indian nation includes the Indiar 
Muhammadans, the Indian ‘Christians, the 
Indian Jews, ete., also. 


The Refugees of Talcher 


Talcher is a small Orissa State with a 
population of only 70,000. Owing to misrule 
there some 32,000 people have fled from it and 
taken refuge in the neighboring British-ruled 
district of Angul. The reason why they left 
the State will be understood from what they 
said to. Srijut A. V. Thakkar and Prof. N. G. 
Ranga. 

‘When asked by Mr. 
reported to have said: 

They could no longer bear the atrocities. of the State 
police and officers. They were prepared to starve them- 


selves and be buried in Angul, rather than go back to the 
State, 


Thakkar, they are 


‘The refugees said to Prof. Ranga: 


When their women were being insulted, harassed and 
even raped, their ear-rings and nose-rings forcibly snatched 
away, thereby tearing away their ear-lobes and nostrils, 
how could they tarry to think of their love for ancestral 
villages ? When their crops were being either attached 
and grain taken away or spoiled, their grain in the houses, 
jewéllery and small sums of money available were looted 
and their cattle and even lands confiscated, what else 
was there for them to hang on to? 


The conditions in which these people have 
to live in Angul are thus described by Mr. 
Thakkar : 

The campers are living in ‘aall low huts, walls and 


roofs being made of small twigs with leaves of ‘sal’ and 
‘piasal’ trees which abound in the jungles of Angul, 


_ The protection from sun and cold is very meagre, but that 
“is the best type of hut they could improvise under the 


circumstances. When the leaves dry up and are blown away 
in the’ course of three or four weeks, they ‘bring new twigs 
with leaves and renovate their huts. . 

Their water supply is very scanty, wells being~ deep 
and rock-bottomed. At present dirty water of small tanks 
is consumed by them, in one case from a distance of six 
furlongs; but the tanks will dry up in a month or two, 
and then they do not know where to go for water. Even 
at present there are a few cases of diarrheea and as water 
gets more dirty in the tanks ‘cholera is very likely to make 
its appearance. 

Even in the camps of over 12,000 souls (I w ould call 
them towns) there is not a single medical man to attenc 
to them. A doctor stationed at Chandipada, eight miles 
from each of them, is expected to attend to their medical 
wants and also attend to sanitation and vaccination, in 
addition to his ordinary duties. He has no addittonal 
medicines supplied to him bythe Medical Department fo1 
the two towns that have grown up lately, as if by magic 


With their limited resources neither the 
people nor the Government of Orissa can give 
adequate relief to these refugees. The whole ol 
India should come to. their rescue. 


EMERSON’S CONCORD 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


“"T rep to close my eyes and see Old Concord 
the mill dam, the Wright Tavern, the rather 
“pusy business blocks, the Green and the trees 
‘beyond, the little river, the patriarchal figure 
of Mr. Alcott with his white hair, Miss Louise 
driving about in her wicker pony carriage with 
its white horse, Miss Ellen Emerson riding 
.sidewise, with billowing skirts, on her: donkey, 
‘Hawthorne walking meditatively along the 
‘street, Thoreau talking with a friend, and 


Emerson, with his tall and slightly stooping . 


figure, a shawl about his shoulders, waiting 
patiently in line with the rest at the post-office 
. -wieket, looking as I imagine Dante looked on the 
-streets of Florence.” So wrote a young woman 
from Washington who visited Concord in 1878. 

The literary associations of Concord are not 
‘its only claim to fame. Perhaps no one of the 
smaller towns of New England, unless it be 
‘Plymouth, is more significantly related to early 


American history. It was settled only ‘fifteen. 


‘years after the landing of the Pilgrims, and the 
“visitor to Concord is shown the spot where stood 


‘the ancient oak, known as Jethro’s Tree, under . 


‘the branches of which the first English settlers 
‘bought from the Indians six square miles of land 
forming the Concord Plantation. The locations 
of the first dwellings in this settlement and of 
“the first Meeting House are still pointed out. 

Concord early became a center of oduca- 
‘tional and political influence. The first Provin- 
ial Congress was held here in 1774, presided 
over by John Hancock. Im anticipation of the 
‘Revolution large quantities of military supplies 
‘were stored in Concord as a safer place than 
‘Boston; and it was the attempt of the British, 
coming out from Boston, to capture and destroy 
‘these, that caused. the first bloodshed of the 
‘revolutionary struggle. The modern visitor is 
shown the battleground. .Wright’s Tavern, 
occupied by the British, and later by 
‘Washington, may still be visited. In 1775, 
Harvard College was temporarily removed from 
‘Cambridge to Concord, to be farther from the 
‘British headquarterg in Boston. 

When Ralph Waldo Emerson settled in Con- 
«cord it was a typical old-time New England 
‘village, such as were commonly the outgrowth 
“of early American life in that region-—a type 
‘which for nearly two centuries remained essen- 
- tially unchanged, until the advent of railroads 
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and factories. With its gentle, winding river 
and its wooded ‘hills, Concord offered surround- 
ings of peaceful beauty for a quiet, simple and 
independent life. Several generations of Emer- 
son’s ancestors had lived here and this doubtless 
added to its attractions for him. Soon after 
coming to make his home in the village we find 
him writing in his journal, not without some 
emotion: “Hail to the quiet fields of my 
fathers!” He had many happy boyhood 
memories of Concord, ‘too, when he had enjoyed 
nothing better than going out there from Boston, 
with his brother, to visit at good Dr. Ripley’s 
where they could run wild inthe pastures and 
woods and swim in Walden Pond. 

Though Boston was his birthplace and 
childhood home, Emerson came to feel that the 
city was not the place where he wished to spend 
his life. -—An entry in his journal while he still 
lived there showed how his wishes and plans 
for his future were. tending away from the city. 
“T am by nature a poet,” he wrote, “‘ and there- 
fore must live in the country.” It was this 
deep impulse in him that found expression in 
his poem “ Goodbye, proud World” which was 
written several years before he left Boston. 

“Goodbye, proud world! I’m going home; 

Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 

_ Long through thy dreary crowds I roam: 

A river-ark on the ocean brine, 


I’ve been tossed like the driven foam; 
But now, proud world, ’m going home. 


O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, - 
- JT tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 

And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 

Where the evening star so holy shines, 

- I laugh at the lore andthe pride of man, 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 

For what are they all in their high conceit, 

When man in the bush with God may meet ?” 

Although he could speak of the city with 
a fine poetic scorn, yet he must have been aware 
that’ the vocation he was choosing for himself, 
—that of a writer and lecturer—was dependent 
upon city contacts, so, in selecting Concord for 
his country home, he was doubtless influenced 
by the fact that it was only twenty miles from 
Boston. Yet it was in the midst of real country, 
—a region of hills and valleys, fields, deep 
woods, running streams, ponds and small lakes, 
orchards, herds of grazing cattle, rich bird life, 
and wild flowers. -There were glimpses of 
distant mountains and opportunities for endless 
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quiet walks and for solitude such as poets and 
thinkers love. 

How happy and content Emerson was in 
his choice of Concord as his home is shown by 
many entrances in his Journal. Here is one: 
“Tf God gave me my choice of the whole planet 
or my little farm, I should certainly take my 
farm.” This he wrote after he had had fifteen 
years of paying taxes, of fetching Im wood in 
his arms to feed the fires of his house, and of 
struggling in vain to root the chickweed and 
witch-grass out of his graden. 

His essay called “ Concord Walks” begins 
as follows: “ When I bought my farm, I did 
not know what a bargain I had in the bluebirds, 
bobolinks and thrushes, which were not charged 
in the bill; as little did I guess what sublime 
mornings and sunsets I was buying—what 
reaches of landscape, and what fields and lanes 
for a tramp . . . Still less did I know what 
good and true neighbors I was buying, men of 
thought and virtue, some of them now known the 
country through for their learning or: subtlety, 
or active or patriotic power . . .; and other 
men not known widely but .known at home, 
farmers, doctors not of laws but doctors of land, 
skilled in turning a swamp or a sandbank into 
a fruitful field and, where witch-grass and nettles 
grew, causing a forest of apple trees or miles of 
corn and rye to thrive. | 


“T did not know what groups of interesting 


school boys and fair school girls were to greet 
me on the highway, and to take hold of one’s 
heart at the School Exhibitions.” 

His farm consisted at first of two acres of 
land, just a little out of the main part of the 
village, with a well-built, roomy house and a 
small barn. Later he added other acres, thus 
gaining not only 4 garden, but an orchard, 
pasture for a horse and cow, and. most glorious 
of all, a grove of noble pines on a high bluff 
beside Walden Pond, with a view over its waters 
and:over many miles of country beyond. 

Such were the externals of his Concord 
paradise. Sharing it with him were a most 
excellent wife, and four dearly loved children, 
three of whom were his joy all his life. The 
death of the fourth one, a singularly bright boy, 
at the age of five years, inflicted upon his father 
perhaps the sharpest sorrow of his life. 

The home was one of security, quietness, 
affection, unselfishness, mutual regard of all its 
inmates for one another’s interests, hospitality 
to friends and neighbors, interest in all good 
causes, opeh-hearted and open-handed gene- 
rosity to the poor and the suffering. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes closes his book on Emerson 
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with these words: “If He, who knew what was 
in man, had wandered from door to door in New— 
Hingland, as of old in Palestine, we can well. 
believe that one of the thresholds which those: ' 
blessed feet would have crossed, to hallow and- 
receive its welcome, would have been that of the: 
lovely and quiet home of Emerson.” 

Emerson’s experiment in gardening did not, 
yield him roses alone;—-with the roses there- 
were some rather sharp thorns. Here is one of: 
his descriptions of gardening when its dis-~ 
couraging side looms large: “ With brow bent,. 
with firm intent, the pale scholar leaves his: 
desk to draw a freer breath and get a juster- 
statement of his thought in the garden-walk... 
He stoops to pull up a purslain or a dock that. 


is choking the young corn, and finds there are- 


two; close behind the last is a third; he reaches: © 
out his hand to a fourth, behind that are four~ 
thousand and one. He is heated and untuned,. 
and by and by wakes up from his idiot dream of* 
chickweed and red-root to remember his morning. 
thought and to find that with his adamantine= 
purposes he has been. duped by a dandelion. ” 

Often, in his Journal, we find him laughing- 
at’ himself for his ignorance of gardening and 
telling humorous anecdotes about-his mistakes- 
in farming methods, but, on the other hand,- 
insisting on the renewal of hope and courage, 
the quickening of his whole life, physical, intel-~ 
lecttial and moral, which he gets from his “Hide, 
his: pruning knife, his-hayfield and his wood-lot.. 
Here is one such passage from ‘his Journal : 
“T know of no manner of calming the fret and. 
perturbation into which sitting and too much- 
reading, writing and talking bring me, so perfect: 
as physical labor. My garden yields me- 
sanity and self-control. My hoe, as it bites the- - 
ground, revenges my wrongs, and I have less= 
heart to bite my enemies. I confess I work. 
sometimes with some venom, and expend a. 
little unnecessary strength. But, by smoothing- 
the rough hillocks, I smooth my temper; by 
extracting the long roots of the grass, I draw- 
out my own splinters; and in a short time I can. 
hear the bobolinks sing and see the blessed ' 
deluge of light and color that rolls around me.’*” 
In one of-his poems he declares: “ All my~ 
hurts my garden spade can heal.” 

Although Emerson disliked crovds and 
loved to be alone, whether strolling in the- 
woods, or working at his desk,—yet he was not. 
by nature a recluse. He prized friends and 
enjoyed his Concord neighbors. With those- 


of them who had gardens or fruit orchards he - 


liked to discuss new varieties of vegetables and? 
best methods of fertilizing, trimming and graft- - 
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‘Ing apple and pear trees. In his walks in the 
‘village it was by no means an unusual thing to 
see him stop before the open doors of a black- 
‘smith shop and watch the smith shoeing a horse, 
‘admiring and praising his skill; or, in his walks 
in the country, leaning over a fence to talk with 

‘the farmer about his plowing or his crops. 

. He took great pleasure in the town-meetings. 
He saw in them the strength and safety of New 
England. He felt that in this institution the 
problem is solved of how to give every indi- 
‘vidual his full weight in the government. 
“Here,” he declared, “the rich give good 
counsel, but the poor do also. It is an everlast- 
ing testimony of man’s capacity for self-govern- 
ment.” His son says of him, “He sat among 
his neighbors and watched the plain men of 
‘the town manage their affairs with the courage 
of their convictions, seldom taking part in the 
debate and then with great hesitancy and 
anodesty, and then came home to praise the 
eloquence and strong good sense of his neigh- 
bors.” In his Journal we find this entry : 
“At the town meeting last night I was greatly 
impressed with the leaders. Four of those who 
spoke would have satisfied me if I had been in 
Boston or Washington.” 


| Of no class of his neighbors does he speak 
‘with a heartier admiration than of farmers, 
whom he describes as “ stalwart fellows, deep- 
‘chested, long-winded, tough, slow and sure.” 
His enthusiasm rises to its crest in his picture 
“of “the all round New England boy who learns 
‘to do everything—who teams it, farms it, 
peddles, keeps a school, preaches, edits a news- 
paper, goes to Congress, and buys a township.” 

For a number of years Emerson was 
Manager of the village Lyceum, using his in- 
fluence to induce prominent speakers to give 
lectures, and often entertaining the lecturers at 
his own home. Each winter he himself gave 
‘one lecture and sometimes two or three. The 
whole number that he delivered before lyceums 
‘during his Concord life was exactly one hundred, 

In 1835, when the town celebrated the two 
‘hundredth anniversary of its settlement, he 
‘delivered the historical address. On all sorts 
‘of important and public occasions he was the 
‘person almost invariably chosen to preside or 
‘to speak, everybody feeling that he always said 
“the right word.” ’ 

Emerson and _ his family were associated 
‘with the Concord Unitarian Church, of which his 
grandfather and great-grandfather had been 
pastors. He served on the Concord school 
committee and in the village fire company. He 
belonged to the Concord Social Club. Of this 
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last group which met on Tuesday evenings 
through the winter, he writes as follows in his 
Journal: “Much the best society I have ever 
known is a Club in Concord ealled ‘The Social 
Club,’ consisting always of twenty-five of our 
citizens—doctors, lawyers, farmers, traders, 
millers, mechanics, etc.,—solidest of men, who 
yield the solidest of gossip. Harvard University 
is a wafer compared with the solid land which 
my friends represent. I do not like to be absent 
from home on Tuesday evening in winter.” 


It was Emerson’s custom to take long 
afternoon walks, sometimes alone, sometimes 
with companions,—Henry Thoreau, Ellery 
Channing the poet, or a chance visitor. It is 
the universal testimony that he never conversed 
so well as on these walks with others. When 
no congenial companion was at hand, he was 
equally content to walk alone. Here is his own 
description of such solitary jaunts: “It is a 
hot July day. I put on my old clothes and my 
old hat and slink away ‘to the whortleberry — 
bushes and slip with the greatest satisfaction 
into a little cow-path where I am sure I can 
defy observation. This point gained, I solace 
myself for hours with picking blue-berries and 
other trash of the woods, far from fame, behind 
the birch trees. I seldom enjoy hours as I do 
these. I remember them in winter, I look for- 
ward to them in Spring.” In his Journal he 
tells us that while he had always counted him- 
self a lover of nature and had always been fond — 
of reading books of outdoor life and adventure, 
yet he had never known what the country really 
was until he had a home there,—what Nature 
really meant until he went to Concord to live 
with her, to be her companion, friend, student, 
lover, in all seasons, in sunshine and storm, day 
and night. All things became new to him,— _ 
grass, flowers, meadows, streams, birds, insects, 
sunrises and sunsets, night skies, 
ever-changing, ever-wonderful world of Nature 
entered into him, became a part of him as never 
before, adding new joy to his life, and new 
freshness, depth, insight and power to his think- | 
ing and writing. It may well be that had he stay- 
ed in Boston where 
fronts could limit his horizon, his universe would 
have been legs splendid, his thought less fresh, 
the wings of his spirit less strong and daring. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson’s last resting place 
is in the beautiful Sleepy Hollow Cemetery of 
Concord. There under sprading Concord elms _ 
he lies, among his neighbors and friends whom 
he loved, Hawthorne, Thoreau, the Aleotts, the 
Channings, and those lesser folk who also filled — 
an important place in his Concord life. 
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EARLY DAYS AT SRINIKETAN 
By L. K. ELMHIRST 


‘w the business world we are accustomed, at 
he end of each year, to take stock and to draw 
ip the balance sheet of our enterprise. We 
yudget for the future on the basis of our past 
xperience. This anniversary occasion offers us 
, similar opportunity to look back and examine 
the past in the light of the principles we learnt 
when we studied here at Santiniketan or 
Sriniketan, and, in the light of our findings, to 
jo a little more careful planning of the future. 
Have these principles served us in our day-to- 
day activities in the world outside, and, when 
times have been difficult, what sort of anchorage 
have they offered us in troubled waters ? Or 
did a poet’s vision of what might be remain for 
us only a crazy dream ? 

I have tried to look back and do a little 
stock-taking and, though the balance sheet 
must remain a private matter, the process has 
reminded me of certain historical factors in the 
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Mr. L. K. Elmhirst (centre), Pandit Kshitimohan Sen 
(right) and Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee at Santiniketan 
[Photo : P. Ray Chaudhury 


background of the early days of Sriniketan 
which may be of interest to you. 

Whilst finishing my course in history at 
Cambridge in 1915, I received an invitation to 
come to India and work in a civilian capacity 
with the newly arrived territorial army. It had 


long been an ambition of mine to visit India, 
and I went to an English friend, the late Mr- 
K. J. Saunders, and asked him the names of 
one or two books to read before sailing. One: 
was a book by a Mr. Charles Andrews and the 
other, Gitanjali by Rabindranath Tagore.. 
These two books only served to increase my 
desire to explore the wealth of the East at first: 
hand. I never met either of the authors until 
six years later. My first year I spent in the: 
Deccan, where I came to know Mr. Narayan 
Vaman Tilak, the Marathi poet, then for @ 
year I was in Mesopotamia and, on being 
invalided back to India in 1917, I joined Mr. 
Lionel Curtis as his Secretary for a few months. 
He was busy at that time working out his. 
scheme of dyarchy for India, a scheme which,, 
ultimately, was with little change embodied in. 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Act and 
passed by Parliament in 1920. 

During my first month in India in 1915 L 
had the good fortune to meet Mr. Swamidas,. 
who under the Y. M. C. A. was then experi- 
menting in a number of villages in Madras with 
the Raffeisen System of Co-operative Credit as: 
a method of extending to the cultivator the 
means for helping himself. My own interest im 
the land and its problems, more especially 
those of India, was further aroused by Dr- 
Harold Mann of Poona and by Mr. Sam 
Higginbotham for whom I worked at Allahabad. 
and who recommended me when the war was 
over to seek a practical training in agricultural 
science at Cornell University in America. At 
an All-India Conference of agricultural special- 
ists which I attended late in 1917 in Poona, 
these two men were almost alone in appealing: 
to the Government to watch the interests of 
the Indian cultivator and his need for scientific 
services and not solely the needs and require-- 
ments of the planter. ° 

On Mr. Higginbotham’s advice, when the 
war was over, I took a job in a boat going to 
New York and then for two years as a student 
at Cornell University earned my board and 
lodging either by washing dishes, or by teaching: 
or by working as a farm labourer in vacations, 
whilst I studied agricultural science and econo— 
mics. 
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At the age of 28 it was no simple matter 
to turn student again and at times I used to 
grow despondent over the future and wonder 
whether my dream of returning to India would 
ever materialise, In the back of my mind I 
had always wondered whether Santiniketan was 
not the place where such research as I wanted 
to undertake would perhaps be possible. I 
knew nobody there, but I was quite decided that 
neither in Government service nor under the 
missionary auspices I had experienced was 
I likely to find the kind of atmosphere or of 
facilities for which I was looking. 

Imagine my astonishment therefore when 
one morning in the spring of 1921 I opened a 
telegram which read, “Come and see me in 
New York, Rabindranath Tagore.” I had no 
idea that the Poet had ever heard of me. In 
his characteristic way he ended our first con- 
versation by saying, “Come back with me to 
India to-morrow.” I stayed to finish my course 
and after getting a degree sailed for India in 
September 1921, helped in my project by Mrs. 
Willard Straight, whom I married in 1925. 

At first I urged the Poet to let me learn 
Bengali, but he was in a hurry for work to 
begin. On February 5, 1922, fourteen of us, 
with our kit, set out in a Ford lorry, driven by 
Alu, to Surul, to take over the old engineer’s 
house, the ruin of the old railway shed and the 
garden and farm, then given over to malaria, 
monkeys and mosquitoes. The Poet sent with 
me ten students, who said they would like to 
try to be farmers and as staff, Santosh Majum- 
dar and Kalimohan Ghose. It was some years 
later that the Santiniketan staff told me of the 
difficulties they had had with those same 
students until Surul took them off their hands. 

From the outset we had two main objec- 
tives, to survey the economic, social and scientific 
needs of the cultivator in his home, village and 
fields and secondly to try out our own labora- 
tory experiments in health, education, craft, 
cultivation and animal husbandry. “Sir,” I 
can remember the students saying that first 
night, “ we have dug the trenches and arranged 
the latrine buckets for the morning, but where 
is our sweeper ?” Together in the morning we 
emptied the buckets and were encouraged to 
learn that the Poet had the same day shared 
the same office with us in his own garden. 
Always he was at hand to discuss new problems 
as they arose, to give a lead. At his suggestion 
the girls in the school were to be given a chance 
to work their own gardens. Objections were 
raised by the staff. I can still see Gurudev 
armed with an axe and the girls with spades 
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clearing the jungle for the first plot. That is 
sixteen years ago. 

For fourteen years now under your own 
leadership you have carried on this research and 
experiment into the social, educational, 
economic and scientific problems of village life 
and, though the work has grown beyond my 
recognition, the old principles we learnt from: 
the Poet remain the same and, as I believe, 
would apply not only to the whole of rural 
India but to most of the rest of the world as: 
well. | 
When the Poet took Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
Nandalal Bose, Kshitimohan Sen and myself to 
China, we had occasion to visit the Soviet. 
Ambassador in Peking, The Poet tried to ex- 
plain the principles of this village work, and 
how after trying them out intensively in a few 
villages he hoped the people of India would see- 
the need to apply them on a much wider basis.. 
The Ambassador then explained to us that one- 
of the benefits of the Revolution in Russia was- 
the fact that overnight it had been possible to 
spread certain blessings from one end of Russia. 
to the other. Some years later another Soviet. 
Ambassador, discussing the rural problem of the 
U. 8. S. R., told me that one of the great draw-.- 
backs of a revolution was that so many reforms. 
were put over in such a hurry without sufficient, 
thought that much of the work had to be done 
all over again with considerable’ waste and 
delay as a result. “ How fortunate you are,” 
he said, “‘ to be able to try out your experiments. 
on a small scale and slowly to discover the: 
right - principles before aperpeng application. 
on a wide scale.” 

It is some of these same principles that we: 
learnt from the Poet that we have been trying. 
out in Devonshire at Darlington Hall since: 
1925. I do not want to attempt to describe- 
that experiment but rather to finish by trying 
to restate after some years of trial and error a 
few of those basic principles that we learnt. 
from the Poet and by practice at Sriniketan. 

There were plenty of people in those days. 
who laughed at us as merely chashas, as pur- 
suers of an expensive hobby which would not. 
last, or who accused us of taking up another: 
Poet’s toy. The crazy toys of poets so often 
seem to have a significance which we fail to- 
recognise until it is too late. 

First and foremost was the Poet’s emphasis 
upon the need for a fundamental respect for 
and readiness to appreciate the individual, 
whether aboriginal Santhal, outcast Muchi, 
man, woman, boy or girl. This may sound like a 
platitude but, there were in those days any- 
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“number of “bhadralog” and British govern- 
ment officials who could, from their first 
approach, be guaranteed to upset and insult 
any villager they came across, and in looking 
for staff for the village reconstruction work we 
found but a bare handful of workers who could 
be counted upon to give the villager the feeling 
that he was going to be not merely respected 
but appreciated as an individual and as a person 
with an experience of life of value for its own 
sake. 


This principle of respect for the individual 
cand of refusal to impose upon him some system 
we may think good for him seems to me basic 
in the whole approach of Santi- and Sri- 
niketan to education, to extension work, and to 
life. 

As each sunrise and sunset gives us some 
“new scenic effect at the opening and close of the 
day, so a Poet’s mind, filled with creative 
imagination and longsighted vision seems to 
‘regard each day as a challenge to us to engage 
in some new experiment with life. It is as if he 
was forever asking us the question, what is life 
for if not for experiment and new creation. In 
sending this lorry load of amateurs to Surul the 
Poet was not only applying this principle of 
experiment, but was taking, I am still inclined 
to think, a much bigger gamble than usual. I 
-doubt whether he will ever learn the prosaic 
caution of the everyday world. I hope not. 


The third principle is only perhaps a 
natural outcome of the first two. If life is to 
be treated as a creative experiment and if every 
individual is to be respected, then there is no 
process in life that must not come up for 
imaginative treatment, for scientific check and 
measurement or for periodical spring cleaning 
by somebody, preferably a poet. 


Into our wholly compartmentalised world, 
-docketed, labelled and pigeon-holed, the Poet 
ast his synthetic ideas of Visva-Bharati and 
Sriniketan and claimed them as natural and 
logical additions to his existing school. Who 
ever heard of the older Universities of Europe 
actually going into the business world and 
operating commercial enterprises as part of 
‘their daily function ? Masters of Arts the West 
and the East turn out in thousands, but of what 
‘kind of Arts, and how many of them have really 
mastered the training of feeling and the 
-development of the imagination and of the 
senses through actual experience of drama, 
-music, dance and design, as the science labora- 
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tory disciplines and trains the reason and the 
intellect ? How were life or education to be or 
to become whole without access to as wide a 
pattern and field of experience in the Arts as 
possible, experience not just of a bookish and 
intellectual kind, of lectures, but of a rich 
cultivation of all the senses and of the inner 
centres of consciousness ? 


The word capitalist still denote to us the 
idea of exploitation of human beings and of 
unlimited profit-taking at the expense of the 
employee and the public. The Poet never 
hesitated in advising us to launch some new 
business enterprise if he thought there was a 
good enough human, social and economic reason 
for it. How else, he would say, was the world 
of commerce to be civilized than by bringing 
intelligent and sensitive minds to work upon it 
and in it? 

In the building of the Sriniketan industries 
the disciplines of trade and economics have 
worked as a very proper check upon the over- 
flowing idealism of our early days. Vague 
goodwill, sentiment and enthusiasm are fairly 
cheap and plentiful commodities on the market 
and, if money is available, they get free play 
for a time but so often they land us only in 
discouragement and waste. When success in 
their application has to be measured in exact 
terms of human betterment, of the raising of 
the standard of living of a_ poverty-stricken 
people, of economic, social, artistic and 
psychological progress, the wastage today of 
much well intentioned but ill directed human 
effort in the social and political fields becomes 
only too apparent, 

To respect the individual, to treat each 
day as a new opportunity for some creative 
experiment, to look upon the whole of life 
and all its processes as the natural play-ground 
for human art and scientific measurement, these 
habits of mind I learnt to appreciate from your 
Founder-President, and, fail as one is bound 
to do, lacking that strength and poise that seem 
to come to him from his inner certainty of 
vision and of the meaning to life, I can never 
be too grateful for the opportunity he gave 
me to draw upon his inspiration during those 
four years at Sriniketan. I should like to thank 
you for your kindness in inviting me to return 
and to share with the alumni some of my past 
experience on this anniversary day. 

Speech of Mr. L. K Elmhirst on December 23, 1938, 


at the Old Boys’ Gathering in the Mango Grove at Santi- 
niketan, kindly written out by himself at our request. 


PEARL BUCK AND THE GOOD EARTH 
By HARIPRASAD CHATTERJI, B.T., Dre. Sp. Enc. 


[Pearl Buck, the celebrated American authoress, wins 
the Nobel Prize for literature, 1938. Her book, “The 
Good Marth,” a’novel of Chinese life and manners, written 
in 1927, published in 1931, and chosen for distribution by 
the Book-of-the-Mouth Club, was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize in America, and for more than a year was the lead- 
ng best seller in fiction.] 

PrARL SYDENSTRIKER Buck was born at Hills- 
boro, West Virginia, June 26, 1892. She comes 
of a well-known Virginia missionary stock and 
ber father was working in the Interior City of 
Yochow, China. There she spent her childhood 
and also at Chinkiang on the Yangtse. She was 
taken to China at a very early age, and except 
for occasional trips with her husband to her 
ancestral home and for the few years when she 
uttended = Randolph-Macou College, after 
making the trip to Virginia via Europe, Mrs. 
Buck has always lived in China, which is really 
“home” to her. She knows as no other 
foreigner has known, the genius of this pre- 
ustoric seat of Oriental civilization and the 
ives of the men and women and children who 
ive there. A Chinese by self-adoption, with 
the subtle quicksilver wit and sleight of 
magination inherited from the land of her 
‘orefathers, she has lived in the midst of famine 
ind bandits, and in communities where she was 
ihe only white woman. For a while she taught 
dnglish at Nanking University, but she prefers 
© continue to be a student, a student un- 
rammelled by academic discipline, of the 
Shinese people and their changing civilization, 
vhich she depicts so vividly in her writing. 
Ter works include the following: 

East Wind: West Wind, 1930: 

East and West and The Novel: Sources of 

The Early Chinese Novel, 1930; 

The Good arth, 1931; 

The Young Revolutionist, 1932; 

Sons, 1932; 

Is There a Case for Foreign Missions ?, 1932; 

The First Wife and cther Stories, 1933: 

oo Men Are Brothers (translation from Chinese), 

Py 

nd among recent publications : 

A House Divided; The Exile; The Mother; 


with the family for 18 years. This psychologi- 
cally accounts to a not inconsiderable degree 
for the romantic tint traceable in her Chinese- 
novels. Never was a novelist more able to bring 
his or her figures into perfect relation with. 
their background, a complete weaving of 
character, sentiment and environment. Though 
famous elsewhere Mrs. Buck was, so far,. 
unfortunately an almost unknown name in 
India. Hence this attempt to limn her as a 
novelist, dipping our pen freely into The Good 
Earth, to colour her portraiture. 

The Good Earth is the history of the lives 
of a family of Chinese peasants. This, together 
with the subsequent novels, Sons and A House 
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The Proud Heart; The Fighting Angel. Divided, forms the trilogy of the Wang family. 


Pearl Buck is at her best in her novels of 
vhinese life and manners. In her early child- 
ood little Pearl heard hair-raising tales of the 
‘al-Ping rebellion from an old nurse who lived 


The novelist looks with clear eyes into the lives — 
of these ragged people at whose country homes. 


she played with a manner of purely unsophis- 
ticated neighbourliness. She puts her fingers. 
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‘on the weaknesses, the foibles, the virtues of this 
time-honoured race. She is naively pathetic, 
but she is never bitter against these, her own 
people. It would be wrong to call it fiction, 
for the word has a vague romantic sense in 
ecommon parlance. It would be equally wrong 
‘to classify it with Katherine Mayo’s Mother 
India and such stuff, with colourful reports of 
‘amateur tourists, or with cursory reviews of 
unassimilated and ill-assorted blends of fact 
and fiction such as flow from the pen of versatile 
Civil Service men spending a few years of 
manhood in the Far East. Mrs. Buck does not 
‘belong to that class of novelists who create and 
-people worlds of their own so that one approach- 
_es their characters with amusement, admiration 
-or contempt, not with liking or pity; she never 
jnjects into her creatures her personal and 
-exaggerated characteristics. 

Consider this picture of an _ ordinary 
Chinese city where rags and riches lie together 
in poignant contrast. Wang Lung was driven 
-to seek refuge here because his land was barren 
-under a rainless sky. From famine he came 
‘into the opulence of the city, he, his wife and 
-children and aged father, to wring a hard living 
“by sheer exertion of the limbs : 


“ Clinging thus to the outskirts of the great, sprawling, 
opulent city, it seemed that at least there could not be 
any lack of food . . . Here in the city there was food 
everywhere. The cobbled streets of the fish-market were 
lined with great baskets of big, silver fish, caught in the 
night out of the teeming river; with tubs of small shining 
fish, dipped out of a net cast over a pool; with heaps of 
yellow crabs, squirming and nipping in peevish astonish- 
ment; with writhing eels for gourmands at the feasts. 
At the grain markets there were such baskets of grain 
that a man might step into them and sink and smother 
and none knew it who did not see it; white rice and 
brown, and dark-yellow wheat and pale gold wheat, and 
yellow soy-beens and red beans and green broad beans, 
_and canary-coloured millet, and grey sesame. And at the 
meat markets whole hogs hung by their necks, split open 
the length of their great bodies to show the red meat and 
the layers of goodly fat, the skin soft and thick and 
white. And in the duck shops hung row upon row, over 
the ceilings and in the doors, the brown baked ducks that 
had been turned slowly on a spit before coals, and the 
white salted ducks, and the strings of duck gibbets; and 
so with shops that sold geese and pheasant and every kind 
of fowl. 

“As for vegetables, there was every kind which the 
hand of man could coax from the soil; glittering red 
radishes and white, hollow lotus root and taro, green 
cabbages and celery, curling bean sprouts and brown 
chestnuts and garnishes of fragrant cress. There was 
nothing which the appetite of man might desire that was 
not to be found upon the streets of the markets of that 
city. And going hither and thither were the vendors of 
sweets and fruits and nuts of hot delicacies of sweet 
potatoes browned in sweet oils and little delicately spiced 
balls of pork wrapped in dough and stained, and sugar 
cakes made from glutinous rice; and the children of the 
_ city ran out to the vendors of these things with their 
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hands full of pennies and they bought and they ate until 
their skins glistened with sugar and oil.” 

Mark the accurate marshalling of details, 
facts piled upon facts, photographying of real 
life which is made all the more real, more vivid 
and much more throbbing but not less life-like 
by being subjected to the vision of a poet; for 
none but a poet can see into the heart of the 
commonplace and banal. And in between the 
lines there runs a subtle vein of righteous 
indignation. This will be more apparent from 
the following excerpt. | 

In the village where Wang lived and which 

he was forced to abandon, people ate grass and 
clods of earth, because the crops had failed; 
whereas in cities, 
“men laboured all day at the baking of breads and cakes 
for feasts for the rich, and children laboured from dawn 
to midnight and slept all greasy and grimmed as they 
were upon rough pallets on the floor and staggered to the 
ovens next day, and there was not money enough given 
them to buy a piece of the rich breads they made for 
others. And men and women laboured at the cutting and 
contriving of heavy furs for the spring and at thick 
brocaded silks, to cut and shape them into sumptuous 
robes for the ones who ate of the profusion at the markets, 
and they themselves snatched a bit of coarse blue cotton 
cloth | and sewed it hastily together to cover their bare- 
ness. 

Which recalls to our minds Hood’s equally 
heart-rending picture of a skeleton in rags 
‘sewing at once with a double thread a shroud 
as well as a shirt.’ Which further reminds us 
of Upton Sinclair’s stinging passages where he 
lays bare the horrors of a Chicago canned-meat 
factory. The effect is everywhere the same. 
But where one pours his wrath through the 
megaphone of a demagogue, and the other 
touches us to the quick by direct appeals to- 
the hidden springs of pity and love, Mrs. Buck 
moves us by her artless persuasiveness and 
gentle womanlinesss. Charles Dickens, the great 
champion of the unwashed millions held up the 
foibles and cruelties of his countrymen to scorn 
and public ridicule. Mrs. Buck not only shares 
these feelings of pity and scorn but mixes with 
them a greater dose of sympathy for the 
disinherited which is characteristic of the softer 
sex. But scratch her childish vestment and 
neo-fatalistic attitude, and you will find the 
red banner of revolution rearing its crest in 
proud disdain. She identifies herself ‘with Wang 
and his suffering family; she identifies herself 
with the spirit of famine-ridden China : 

“With food spilling out of the markets, with the 
streets of the silk shops flying brilliant banners of black 
and red and orange silk to ennounce their wares, with 
rich men clothed in satin and in velvet, soft-fleshed rich men 


with their skin covered with garments of silk and their 
hands like flowers for softness and perfume and the 
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beauty of idleness, with all of these for the regal beauty 
of the city, in that part where Wang Lung lived there was 
not food enough to’ feed savage hunger, and not clothes 
enough to cover bones.” 

So much for her sympathy with the down 
and out. We now turn another leaf of this 
amazing book. An interesting sidelight is 
thrown on the position of women in China, 
Speaking elsewhere* of this problem Mrs. 
Buck hinted, that the Chinese are not over- 
sexed or sensual. May be it is because sex 
has been accepted as an inevitable force in 
their lives and without reason or repression, 
normal as food or drink. Early marriage 
readily solves the painful enigma of self-control 
for young ones. Here every child even under- 
stands about sex. No fuss is made over it. In 
this respect they are morally healthier than the 
Western people. Once a girl is married she 
has no identity of her own. She becomes a 
parcel of her husband’s household. O-lan’s 
‘whole life is one continuous sacrifice of self. 
It is the alpha of a married woman’s functions 
— slave” is therefore the word commonly 
used for girls. The husband may even bring a 
concubine into the very home where his lawfui 
wife is slaving for his every material comfort. 


Nowhere is this tragic absurdity more patheti- ° 


cally exposed than in the words of the dying 
O-lan, the brief, broken, . delirious words 
reminiscent of her early slave-life ‘and stirring 
in their mournful appeal : 

“*J will bring the meat to the door only—and well 
I know I am ugly and cannot appear before the great 
lord—’ And again she said panting, ‘Do not beat me— 
and J will never eat of the dish again—’ and she said over 
and over, ‘My father—my mother—my father—my 
mother—’ and again and again, 
and cannot be loved.’ ” 

Only @ scrap of her talk is preserved and 
that is enough. 

Like Tolstoy, the author of The Good 
Earth can-create a character in so few words, 
she can make the manner of a man’s or a 
woman’s thought so quickly intelligible, she 
makes her people so violently alive, that each 
one crosses and re-crosses our mind long after 
the chapter is finished. | 

The reasons for her attaining the very peak. 
of excellence are not far to seek. In the first 
place, we observe that here, unlike the author 
of Hsmond, the creator is altogether forgotten in 


the world of her creation. Critically, of course, 


we know that this is impossible, that this non- 
self-intrusion is the result of judicious thought 
and wise selection of facts; but the apparent 





1. Mrs. Buck’s article ‘China and the Foreign Chinese’ 
in The Yale Review, Connecticut, Spring 1932. 
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effect is’ that the creator is not there at all,. 
there is nothing to reveal to us the undraped 
hand of the conjurer. Here we are only watch- 
ing a scene at close quarters, the drama 
occupies us, and nothing else. 

Another illustration to clear the point. 
This moving scene describes Wang Lung, now 
father and grand-father of a riotous brood, 
bent with age, but withal, always conscious of 
the blood of his sun-baked ancestors in his 
veins, a proud champion of ‘the bold peasantry, 
the country’ s pride,’ prophesying doom for his 
posterity if it were divorced from land. One 
day as he overheard the conversation of his two 
sons about selling the land andi dividing the 
money, 

“he cried out and could not keep his voice from breaking 
and trembling with anger: ‘Now, evil, idle sons—sell the 
land ?’—and he choked and would have fallen, and they 
caught him and held him up, and he began to weep . . 

‘It is the end of a family—when we begin to sell the 
land. Out of the land we came and into it we must 
go~-and if your ‘will hold your land you can live—no one 
ean rob you of land—.’ And the old man let his scanty 
tears dry upon his cheeks ‘and they made salty stains 
there. And he stopped and took up a handful of the 


soil and he held it and he muttered: ‘If you sell the 
land, it is the end.” 


Henchard is more poignant and balanced 
in adversity, yet he is a portion of Hardy; 
Gabriel Oak has all the complexities of a 
civilised man.living in a modern city; Esmond 
has enough affectation to mark him off as an 
alien, a something which does not happen in 
the ordinary course of things; but Wang Lung 


and his family soar higher than all other 


characters in fiction, not only because of the 
naked candidness which characterizes them, but 
also because of the peculiar artlessness with 
which the author invests their movements. 
Mrs. Buck wrote in her autobiography : 


“My chief pleasure and interest has always been 
people, and since I live among Chinese, then Chinese 
people. When I em asked what they are like I do not 
know. They are not this and that, but people. I cannot 
describe them any more than I can my own blood kin. 
' am too near them and have shared too closely their 
ives. 


She dislikes all those writings about the 


Chinese which make them strange and out- 


landish and the greatest ambition of her life 
is ‘to make the people in my books as real as 
they are to me if I can.’ Will it be too much to’ 
say that she has been able to realize her life’s 
ambition ? Not many geniuses in the realm 
of letters rose to such heights as she has risen, 
as, for instance, Wordsworth rose in Michael, 
Shakespeare in King Lear and The Tempest, 
Defoe in Robinson Crusoe. 
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. It is her artless simplicity and choice mi 

phraseology, the rhythm of sentences and words 
chosen, that succeed in overcoming the reader's 
tendency to disbelief, just. as Orpheus’ lyre 
tamed the wild Cerberus into a fawning lapdog. 
Her triumph is the triumph of style wedded to 
truth and reality.’ 

Is the success of the book then solely due 
to these dramatic descriptions of reality? Hardly. 
livery clever novelist uses two methods, the 
dramatic or scenic way, and picture-making, 
with inclinations, as the oceasion demands, to 
one or the . other. Fielding, Balzac, George . 
Kliot imeline to the second device, Tolstoy or 
Dostoevsky and to some extent Galsworthy to 
the first. Mr. Lubbock has finely observed 
that the quality of a novelist appears very 
closely in his management of the two, “how 
he guides the story into the scene, how he picks 
it out of the scene; a richer and fuller story 
than it was before, and proceeds on with his. 
narrative.” How far this dictum apphes to 
The Good Earth will be evident when we read 
Wang Lung’s reverie as he rose on the morning 
of his marriage day : 

“Never again would Wang Lung have to rise summer 
and winter at dawn to light the fire. He could lie in his 
bed and wait, and he also would have a bowl] of water, 
brought to him, and if the earth were fruitful there would 
be tea-leaves in the water. Once in some years it was 
so... And if the woman wearied there would be her 
children to light the fire, the many children she -would : 
bear to Wang Lung. Wang Lung ‘stopped, struck by the 
thought of children running in and out of their three 
rooms . . : The house would he full of beds. The blaze 
of the oven ‘died while Wang Lung thought of all the 
beds there would be in the half-empty house, . and the 
water began to chill in the cauldron.” 


In imaginative sweetness this passage 
claims kinship with Elia’s immortal ‘Dream 
Children’. A further example of the pictorial 
method is noticed in the following lines. 


Wang and his wife are together ploughing 


their field: 


“The sun beat down upon them, for it was early 
summer, and her face was soon dripping with her sweat. 
Wang Lung had his coat off and his back bare, but ‘she 
worked with her thin garment covering her shoulders and 
it grew wet and clung to her like skin. Moving together 
in perfect rhythm, . without a word, hour after hour, he 
fell into a ‘union with her which took the pain from his 
labour. He had no articulate thought of ‘anything; there 
was only this perfect sympathy: of: movement,. of turning 





2. With respect to her style, Pearl Buck pays this 
tribute to her mother: “Most of all did she teach me 
the beauty that lies in words and in what words will say. 
From my earliest childhood, she taught me to write down 
what I saw and felt and she’ helped me to see beauty 
everywhere.” The balance of her gifts is singularly 
poised. Nowhere is a semblance of tour de force, or eager 
groping for the right expression. 


-no force, no 
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this ae of theirs over and over to the sun, this earth 
which :formed their home and fed their bodies and made 
their gods. The earth lay rich and dark, and fell apart 
lightly under the points of ‘their hoes, Sometimes they 
turned up a bit of brick, a splinter of wood. It was 
nothing. Sometimes, in some age, bodies of men and 
women had been buried there, houses had stood there, had 
fallen, and gone hack into the ‘earth. So would also their 
house some time return into the earth; their bodies also. 
Each had his turn at the earth. They worked on and on, 
moving together—together producing the fruit of this 
earth—-speechless in their movement together.” 


And in the example which’ follows, the 
pictorial method and the dramatic have been 
dovetailed into each other : 


“Tt seemed now that none knew how to light the 
grass and keep it burning in the oven, and none knew 
how to turn a fish in the cauldron without breaking it 
or burning one side black before the other side was 
cooked, and none knew whether sesame oil or bean ‘were 
right for frying this vegetable or that. The filth of the 
crumbs and dropped food lay under the table and none 
swept it unless Wang Lung grew impatient with the smell 
of it and called in a dog from the court to lick it- up 
or shouted at the younger girl to scrape it mp anid, throw 
it out. 


The writer has us by hand, but her hand 


is unseen; we are made to see what she sees 


to walk the way she has walked but there is 
compulsion. We glide along 
smoothly, our attention focussed on the 
moving scene, forgetful of the genius behind it. 
The formula on which depends a successful 
blending of the pictorial and the scenic- methods 
is a carefully guarded secret known only to 
those few who have trod the paths of Helicon. 
This is not all. Mrs. Buck is very care- 
ful to present a complete picture of Chinese 
society. She does not forget to take us round 
the school where children” are taught, for 
education of children is an important limb of 
social machinery. What follows is an exqul- 
site description of an old-fashioned Chinese 
country school, not unlike her sister institu- 
tions, the Maktabs and Pathsalas, scattered 
profusely over India’s vast countryside. The 
picture ‘will bring ‘the sad PASsAges already 
quoted into comic relief :. : 


“A small school near the city gate kept by an old 
man who had in past years gone up for Government 
examinations and failed. In the sen room of his house 
therefore he had set benches and tables and for a small 
sum at each feast day in the year he taught *boys in the 
classics, heating them with his large fan, folded, if they 
were idle or if they could not repeat to him the pages 
over which they pored from dawn till sunset. Only in 
the warm days of spring and summer did the pupils have 
a respite, for then the old man nodded and slept after he 
had eaten at noon, and the dark small room was filled 
with the sound of his slumber. Then the lads whispered 
and played and drew pictures to show each other of this 
naughty thing and that, and snickered to see a fly buzzing 
at the old man’s hanging ot jaw, and laid wagers with 
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each other as to whether the fly would enter the cavern 
of his mouth or not. But when the old teacher opened 
his eyes suddenly—and there was no telling when he 
would open them as quickly and secretly as though he 
had not slept—-he saw them before they were aware, and 
then he laid about him with his fan, cracking this skull 
and that. And hearing the cracks of his stout oe and the 
eries of the pupils, the neighbours said: ‘It is a worthy 
old teacher, after all.’” 


This is where Wang Lung brought his 
two sons. A farmer himself, he has had no 
opportunity to probe into the mysteries of the 
printed hieroglyphs. Having now silver in his 
girdle, he realises his ambitions through the 
medium of his sons. But with what result? 
Having learned a ‘stomachful of characters’ 
the farmer’s boys are transformed into 
bhadraloks, gradually. disengage themselves 
from the land and fall easy victims to the 
Circean spell of the city. Not-only in China, 
but in India, too, we are aware of the vices 


of the modern system of education which sets _ 


a wedge between children and their land. 
This is all the more disastrous in a mainly 
agricultural -country. However, it goes 
without saying that the passage just quoted 
tells a lot about China and her.teeming masses. 
We hope to see anew reorientation when 
China emerges out of her present crisis. But 
- all this is by the way. 

Pearl Buck has done more for China than 
Kipling has done for Anglo-India or Lafcadio 
Hearn for Japanese life. The Good Earth, 
with the two subsequent novels, Sons and A 
House Divided, is an important epic of the 
great unwashed in China. The life of the men 
and women in these novels and the life without 
them are not separate. Here we come closer 
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than anywhere else in fiction to the beating 
heart of the eternal. The reason why they are 
real, romantic, original and convincing is that 
Mrs. Buck likes the Chinese as they really are. 
“They allow for all that is human and is not 
oppressed by any sense of sin.” She likes 
“these people as they really are, common with 
the good commonness of everyday things, 
lusty, hardy, quarrelsome, alive!” . 

How, then, to rank her as a novelist ? 
Will Mrs.. Buck be recognized as a force in 
contemporary letters? The answer to the first 
question lies in the womb of futurity.. As 


for the-second, better judges than the seribbler 


of this essay have already settled that affair. 
These books, with their air of tellmg us some- 
thing very old and perfectly true, which has 
lain unnoticed but is now revealed, satisfy- 
ing in their roundness and fullness, will make 
such questions seem futile. Complete and still, 
serene and, brave, very chaste and very 
beautiful, they rise in the memory as on a hot, 
yet breeze-swept summer evening, one’s ‘eye 
catches the silver radiance of a star, then of 
another, and yet. another, bobbing out of the 
twilit regions of the sky. © | 


“Very old are we men, 
Our dreams are tales 
Told in Eden 
By Eve’s nightingales.” 


3. ‘China and the Foreign Chinese’ in The Yale 


Review, Spring 1932. 
“T would like to be known 


4, In her own words: 
not for myself but for my books. The'Chinese are very 


sensible about this. They take the artist as important 
only because of his art and are not interested In the 
personality of the artist.” ; 
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“VIRGIN BIRTH” IN THE HUMANS 
By GOBIND BEHARI LAL 


Science Editor, Hearst Newspapers and 


Tus mother is nearer to the child than is the 
father. But in human beings at least, the father 
has always appeared an indispensable’ adjunct 
to the mother, in the tremendously important 
business of birth. : : 

No credibl record has been available to 
show that a child can develop from a virgin 
egg,.an unfertilized ovum, the germ-cell of the 
woman. Tales of miraculous conception of 
virgins are current among-some religions. But 
‘what intelligent person can believe them? ‘Truth 
of nature, that is science, has to keep itself 
separate from the propaganda of charlatans, no 
matter how self-styled “ revered” they may be, 
or from the errors of the primitive and the 
_ignorant. : 

it is really important, then, to know that 
modern science has accomplished the initiation 
of development in an unfertilized human ovum, 


the germ-cell of a woman untouched by any © 


male sperm-cell. | 

Only future experimental research will show 
whether a whole human baby can be developed 
out of unfertilized egg-cell, that is, “ virgin con= 
ception” can be accomplished, more startling 
than any ancient “ miracle.” 

What we know now is only this: that 
parthenogenesis is possible in the human egg- 
cell, too, 

The term parthenogenesis, derived from the 
Greek words “ parthenos” meaning a maiden 
and “genesis” birth, is used in biology to 
denote reproduction from unfertilized eggs. 
Such a process of “ fatherless”” births has been 
known among certain very low forms of animal 


and plant life. For example, among the rotifers - 


—-which are very small creatures, carrying a 
sort of wheel, present in stagnant water—such 
virgin birth is exceedingly common. In some 
cases males are not known. It is possible that 
birth takes place entirely without the benefit 
of paternal co-operation. Among the insects 
the plant lice reproduce themselves by parthe- 
nogenesis for several generations. However, 
among these lower animals, when cold weather 
sets in the mode of reproduction changes, and 
fathers become necessary. The honey-bee and 
other related species are known to carry virgin 
birth to a limited extent. Male or drone honey- 
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bees are produced from unfertilized eggs, and 
females, both queens and workers, from eggs - 
which have been fertilized. 

Scientists, believing as they do in the 
evolutionary theory—as the late Srijut Jagadish 
Chandra Bose said,-in the basic oneness of 
reality, the uniformity of life in all forms—have 
been trying to induce parthenogenetic activity 
by artificial methods. In other words, they - 
have been attempting to accomplish by the use 
of heat, mechanical irritation, chemical stimula- 
tion, what father accomplishes mn nature. 
‘The most. revolutionary early experiments 
of the late Prof. Jacque Loeb of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, New York City, 
are now well known. This bold pioneer of 
modern bio-physics caused artificial virgin con- 
ception in sea urchin and other lower marine 
animal eggs... 

His most sensational experiment was to 
produce frogs from unfertilized eggs. 

All he did was to jab the frog eggs with a - 
needle. That was as good as fertilizing with 
sperm-cells. 

Dr. Loeb, of course, was working towards 
similar experiments on. the mammals, and that 
includes human beings.. But. he died before 
ever experimenting on a human egg-cell. 
It is not necessary for.me'to go any further 
into such experiments, although some of them, 
particularly those conducted by Dr. Gregory 
G. Pincus of Harvard University, are specta- 
cular and most illuminating. 

‘Let all this:serve as an introduction to the 
remarkable recent experiment in Philadelphia : 

For the first time known to science, a few 
months ago, Dr. Stanley P. Reimann, surgical 
pathologist and Director of the Research In%ti- 
tute at Lankenau Hospital, succeeded in 
starting parthenogenetic activity in a human 
ovum, an egg-cell of & woman patient, by 
artificial stimulation. ‘ 

The egg-cell was unfertilized, untouched by 
the male sperm. — 

A needle was jabbed into it. As a result of 
this purely mechanical stimulation, the egg-cell 
began to show activities which are first steps 
towards the development of the embryo. 

The process of reproduction did not go far. 
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After some five hours, the egg-cell broke up. 
‘But all that merely means that so far scientific 
skill has not learned how to keep the egg- 
cell, undergoing virgin conception, alive and 
active for long enough time to observe tangible 
developments. 

Dr. Reimann told me that he -is 
attempting to devise methods which would help 
‘In keeping the activated human egg-cells alive, 
at least for twenty-four hours. One of the 
main things necessary is a suitable “soup”, 
that is nutritive medium. 

I for one do not doubt that Dr. Reimann 
and his staff scientists, Dr. Bernard J. Miller 
and others, will solve their difficulties. In 
twenty-four hours, a great deal can be observed 
of the parthenogenetic activity of the human 
egg-cell. No human baby- can be formed so 
quickly. And the day when an entire human 
child could:be developed out of an unfertilized 
ege-cell, outside the mother’s body, may yet be 
so remote as not to be even worth talking about. 
It may never come. 

But already a very important advance has 
been made, not only from the viewpoint of 
evolutionary theory, and the general philosophy 
of science, but from the more practical angles 
of biology and medicine. 

Let it be emphasized that the important 
ithing was not piercing the egg-cell with a needle. 
‘Any other sort of artificial stimulation, such as 
chemical or physical, might have ~ started 
parthenogenesis. For example, ethyl ester of 
racetic acid is known. to stimulate artificial 
jparthenogenesis in animal eggs. This substance 
‘was added to the-drop.of freshly drawn human 
‘blood in which the human egg-cell was kept 
‘alive. 

Without the co-operation of the surgeons 
of the Lankenau Hospital, the whole experi- 
ment would have been impossible. Five women 


had to be operated on, for the removal of ag 
e 


ovarian tracts, fallopian tubes and so on. 


now 
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time was so chosen that the ova, the egg-cells, 
could be present in the tubal organs when these 
were surgically removed. Five ova, human 
egg-cells, were thus obtained. The particular 
ovum which was activated artificially came from 
a thirty-five years old Negro woman. 

Now, one of the most important results of 
these studies might be a better understanding 
of certain forms of tumors, tnotudie cancer 
tumors, found in women. 

Tumors are ordinary cells of the body 
which begin to grow and grow, and turn into 
large lumps. When these cells are uncontrolled 
in growth and capable of spreading in other 
parts of the body, cancer is diagnosed. 

A number of clews have been found that 
suggest a close relationship between cancer and 
embryonic development. In the case of such 
tumors as dermoid cysts, teratomas, hamarto- 
mas—all dreadful names—it has been suspected 
that the basic cause was the parthenogenesis 
of the human egg-cell in the woman’s body. 
That is, somehow an egg-cell become active, 
started embryonic development, but instead of 
the normal growth of a baby, only a tumor 
resulted. 

After all, perhaps , these experiments will 
show that without normal fertilization—with a 
male sperm cell—no normal human baby can 
result, only a sad and unpleasant tumour or 
such incredible thing. However, no speculation 
is proper. Only research will show the truth. 

The larger significance of all these experi- 
ments is that they give us hope that man may 
yet learn how to control heredity, pre-natal 
environment, and other vital factors, upon which 
depends human betterment and prevention of 
constitutional diseases and defects. The 
language of science is blunt and unadorned. But 
the results of scientific way of handling reality 
are such that they can be used to greatest 
advantage, provided those who use them are 
good men and wise, not rogues and fools. 





PROSPECT S OF POPULAR FRONT IN ENGLAND 
‘ By Prorgssor NARESH CHANDRA - ROY, m.a., Phi. 


Tus ‘ National’ Government has been in office 
since 1931.. At the start there was much 
justification in characterising it as such. It is 
true that the bulk of the Labour Party broke 
away from the leadership of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and refused to ‘have anything to 
do with the new Government he formed. But 


although they preferred to be in the opposition 


the Cabinet which Mr. MacDonald-now consti- 
tuted with himself as. the -Premier included 
several Labourites, a few Liberals and a number 
of Conservatives amd what is more it had the 
support, in the House of Commons, of. the 
Liberal and Conservative Parties as.such and 
of a group of Labour representatives. -Gradu- 
ally, however, the colour of the. Government 
began to change. As the emergency subsided 
and the crisis passed its meridian, the Conser- 
vatives who-had got into the House in a huge 
majority in the general election of autumn, 1931, 
began to assert themselves. It is true that this 
historic Conservative majority had been returned 
not on Conservative ticket but on that of the 


National Government. Its return was in fact 


very largely due té the efforts of Mr. MacDonald 
and Lord Snowden. But day’ by day this 
memory became dim and the fact-stood out that 
about three-fourths of the House were drawn 
from the Conservative Party.- There were 
murmurs among them that although other 
groups in the House were proportionately so 
small they had such large representation in the 
Cabinet. They also complained that the policy 
of the Government was not really that which 
the Conservative Party would have followed 
if left to itself. Mr. Baldwin, the leader of the 
Conservative group, was of course as loyal to 
the captaincy of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
to the ideal of the National Government as 
circumstances would permit, but even he could 
not stem the tide of Conservative reaction. It 
began to tell. The Conservatives demanded a 
policy of frank protectionism. Their Liberal 
and Labourite partners, however, demurred. 
For the time béing a compromise was effected. 
The Government adopted a protectionist policy 
but its free trdde members were allowed to speak 
against it in the Parliament and thereby to 
salve their conscience. The much-vaunted joint 


responsibility of the Cabinet was thrown to the. 


opposition. - 


‘now offered to and accepted by the latter. 


winds. in order that the National Government, 
might continue to be national-in personnel. But 
this patch-work could not be maintained for- 
long. Very soon other counts of difference: alsv 
arose and the bulk of the Liberals and some of’ 


‘the Labourite supporters of the Government. 
thought it time to withdraw their co-operation. 


Lord Snowden whose outspoken utterances were- 
largely responsible for the labour debacle and 


the conservative triumph in 1931 resigned from:. 


the Cabinet and -except the Simonites the- 
‘Liberals-also’ left the Government and went into: 
So henceforward the National 
Government, though still led by Mr. MacDonald' 


‘became to all intents and! purposes Conservative- 


in outlook and policy. The election of 1935. 
was all the same fought in the same lines as in. 
1931. But the truth could not be kept a secret.. 
The National Government was really the: 
government kept in power by the Conservatives. 
and following the policy of-the Conservative- 
Party. Mr. MacDonald only followed the logie- 
of events when he exchanged offices with. Mr. 

Baldwin. The first place in the Cabinet ue 
O 
long as Mr. Baldwin remained at the helm of 
affairs, Mr. MacDonald also remained associa- 
ted with the Government. He was there 
however only a pathetic old’ figure without: 
following and without support. Then as Mr. 
Baldwin retired from the Premiership, Mr. 


MacDonald also bade adieu to politics and’ 


retired to -die. Today also the Government 
has- ‘outwardly maintained its national label. 
But on analysis it will be found that it is from 
every standpoint conservative in character. True, 
Sir John, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald and several 
others are still in the Cabinet, who are .not 
members of the Conservative Party. But as for 
Sir John Simon, he is called a liberal still 
because of his past. Otherwise his walk over 
to the Conservative camp is almost ,complete. 
He cannot be distinguished from any conserva- 
tive stalwart by any of the utterances he may 
have made since 1934. The same may be said 
of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald. He may be still 
keeping outside the Carlton Club but time is 
not distant when -he also will be absorbed in 
the Conservative Party. 

Now the Pariiainent elected in. 1985 may 
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continue for five years under the Parliament 
Act of 1911. It is unlikely however if the gene- 
tal election will be postponed ‘beyond the 
autumn of 1939. It is likely that Mr, Neville 
Chamberlain will approach the electorate not as 
the leader of the Conservative Party but as the 
head of the National Government. Although 


this term has become by now a _ complete 


misnomer still 1t is expected to pay in the 
general election. ‘The economic crisis to meet 
which the National Government was constituted 
has no doubt been got over but the condition of 


Europe .is such that, Mr. Chamberlain will - 


argue, It should be faced only by a National 
Government. Accordingly he will keep up the 
pretence that he is seeking the vote of the 
electorate not as the leader of a party but as the 
head of the nation. It is by this method he 
may attract to his camp not only those who by 
tradition and habit vote conservative but also 
those floating electors who have no fixed 


anchorage and may waver as to which side they - 


should support. 

The question is what.the Liberals and the 
Labourites will do. Will they approach 
the electorate as separate groups or 
will they pool their resources and present a 
combined front to the candidates of Mr. 
Chamberlain ? The Liberal Party has become 
progressively ‘attenuated since the close of the 
_War. The English soil has proved so far too 
uncongenial for the growth of the continental 
group system. ‘Two-party arrangement seems 
to suit best the political genius of the British 
people. It is significant on this account that 
as the Labour Party attained maturity and 
became a force to be reckoned with, the Liberal 
Party began to dwindle and decay. The 
Conservative Party is there to maintain the 
existing arrangement of things and fight the 
onslaughts that may be made upon the.’status 
quo. In opposition to that is the Labour Party 
which is the party of change, which wants to 
alter the existing basis of the social organisation 
and create a new heaven and 4 new earth for 
the have-nots. It is not thought necessary that 
there should be any party in between these two 
parties of conservation and change. So the 
Liberals have practically no elbow room in-the 
country. It 1s of course true that if the system 
of representation was ‘different from what it is, 
the Liberals might have had a better fate. In 
successive general elections the Liberal candi- 
dates secured the support of about one-fourth 
of the electorate. But the number returned to 
the House of Commons has been on all occasions 
very few. If some acceptable “kind of 
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proportional representation was adopted the 
Liberal members would have formed a respect- 
able group in- the House. But none of the 
Governments, have so far entertained the 
suggestion of:proportional representation, as its 
adoption was likely..to result in the break-up 
of the House into several small groups which 
would threaten the continuance of the Cabinet 
Government on its existing basis. 

Anyhow the Liberals have been convinced 
that they by themselves will never be able to 
muster sufficient strength at Westminster to 
influence the policy of a Government. If how- 
ever they are allowed to combine their forces 
in the country with the other progressive party, 
they together may secure a majority in the 
House and oust thereby the Conservatives from 
the seats of authority. For months past the 
Liberals have in fact made repeated efforts to 
come to.some. workable arrangement with the 
Labour headquarters so that the next election 
may be fought by the two parties constituting 
a Popular Front against the Conservatives who 
have been virtually in power since 1931. ‘The 
last effort m this direction was made towards 
the close of October by Mr. Ramsay Muir who 
is one of the few old guards who are still domg 
their best to keep burning the lamp of liberal- 
ism in England. In these attempts at an 
workable arrangement with the Labour Party, 
the Liberals have been prompted_as much by their » 
own hopeless position as’ by the success of the 
Popular Front in France for over two years. 
If the Socialists and Communists could colla- 
borate in France with the Radicals, there was 
then certainly nothing wrong in the collaboration 
between the’ Labourites and Liberals in Great 
Britain. 

This approach of the Liberals has however 
been given a mixed reception by the Labourites. 
Some people may of course take objection to the 
use of the expression “mixed reception”, as 
the Labour Party has already officially rejected 
the proposal of a collaboration with the 
Liberals. But although the party as a whole 
has not thought it right to give any quarters 
to such approach, there is an influential group 
in the party which is not only not in favour of 
such unceremonious rejection of the Liberal 
proposal but is rather definitely in favour of 
its acceptance. In fact it may be said that on 
this issue there are two opinions in the party. 

Let me first of all summarise the arguments 
of those who are in favour of responding to the 
Liberal invitation. They are convinced that 
just as the Liberals by themselves will not find 
it possible to persuade the electorate in the near 
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future to send them in a majority to West- 
minster and give ther thereby the opportunity 
of carrying out thelr own programme. It may 
be taken for granted that in the next election 
the Labour Party, though it may improve its 
position in the House of Commons to a great 


extent, will not be able to secure a-majority in . 


that body. The predominant opinion in the 
country is anti-socialist. It may not like every- 
thing that Mr. Neville Chamberlain is doing. 
Tt may in fact want a more go-ahead approach 
of several important problems with which the 
nation is faced. But all the same it does not 
want the socialisation of banks and industries 
and the conscription of wealth in the country. 
So the Labour Party will be in the wilderness 
for an indefinite period if it continues to plough 
a lonely furrow. If however it collaborates 
with the Liberals iow, there is every chance of 
.their securing a conjoint victory in the polls 
and such a victory, it is assumed by many, will 
‘stand the country in good stead! at this hour 
of crisis in the history of democracy and 
liberty. One by one the lamps of freedom have 
gone out in Central and Southern Europe: 
Czecho-Slavokia, which was the last ‘strong- 
hold of democracy in Centra] Europe has also 
now given way to fascist onslaughts. It has 
virtually become an annexe to Nazi Germany. 
It is in England and France that the anchor 
still holds. The prospects of France even are 
not, however,. quite rosy. It is unlikely that 
the reactionaries there will secure any perma- 
nent triumph. It is rather expected that the 
forces of democracy will assert themselves 
again so as to foil the machinations of the. 
royalists and fascists. But still the swing of 
the political pendulum in this great republic 


has been too rapid to allow absolute confidence _ 


to be reposed in this country as a sure refuge 
of freedom and liberty. So England must be 


prepared to become the last stronghold of demo-- 


cracy if all other countries fail. But here also, 
it'is pointed out, the ground is being yielded 
from day to day to those who draw their 
inspiration from - the dictatorial systems. 
Imperceptibly and unobtrusively the National 
Government has allowed more than one inva- 
sion to be made upon the cherished rights of 
democratic freedom in the country. If conse- 
quently this Government secures a fresh lease 
of life in the next election, that will be not only 
a great loss to the opposition parties but to the 
cause of democracy itself. So a Popular Front 
constituted by the Lib-Lab understanding is an 
expedient to be encouraged and fostered at 
this moment. 


‘House. 
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The opponents of this proposal who are: im 
the majority in the Party use on their side 
arguments which also have sufficient plausibility: 
and even force. They point out that an electoral. 
understanding with the Liberals is possible 
only with the abandonment of socialism. The 
Liberal Party, it is true, has to its credit 
certain legislations which were definitely 
socialistic in flavour. It was the Liberal 
Government in the beginning of the century- 
which was responsible for initiating some of the 


social services which happen to swallow so 


much of the Government income today and 
which on that account occupy such an ‘import- 
ant place in every budget placed before the 
But although the Liberals have given 
up to a considerable extent their old position. 
of individualism and are ready today to follow 
the Labour Party up to some way in respect 
of proposed legislation for controlling private 
initiative, yet it is certain that they will 
definitely set their face against going the whole 
hog of labour theory. “ Socialism in our time ”” 
cannot certainly be the slogan of the Labour 
Party if it is to work in collaboration with - 
the Liberals. Now the question is if the Labour 
Party is willing to abandon socialism and make 
a compromise with the Manchester School. The 
rank and file of the Party have answered it in 
the negative. They appreciate the fact no 
doubt that democracy in Europe is in danger. 
But they appear to be of opinion at the same 
time that if fascist dictatorship in this con- 
tment has to be resisted successfully, it can be 
so resisted not by the so-called capitalist 
democracy: but only by democracy based on 
and strengthened by socialism. A writer in the 
Daily Herald, the organ of the Labour Party, 
argued. recently that the dictators of fascist 
countries were pushing their armament and 
trade policies in a manner with which the 
capitalist governments of western democracies 
could never compete. It would be always an 
unequal trial of strength. Without the elimina- 
tion of the idea of private profit, it would not 
be possible for the Government of France and 
Great Britain to beat down Germany and Italy. 
In other words without the adoption of socialist 
principles, the western democracies would 
continue to be helpless. 

Secondly, a question. which is regarded as 
very pertinent in some quarters, is asked as to 
whether the Popular Front which is proposed 
to be created will include the Communists or 
not. - Mr.’ Nevinson, who in a letter to the 
New Statesman and Nation recently put in a: 
plea for the organisation of the Popular Front, 
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pointed out that there must be no hesitation 
in including the Communists as well. Just as, 
he opined, the Labour Party would shake hands 
with the Liberals so also it must shake hands 


with the Communists and the three groups; 


would together constitute the Popular Front 
against the reactionary rulé of the so-called 
National Government. But there are obvious 
difficulties in the way .of such fraternisation 
between the three groups which have so far 
been at daggers drawn. The Communists are 
not today allowed to be members of the 
Labour Party. They have no. representatives 
in the House of Commons and have very few 
supporters in the electorate. Neither their 
principles nor their methods of work have been 
acceptable so far to the Labour Party and far 
less to the Liberals. What is more, they are 
closely connected with Moscow and draw their 
inspiration very largely from this source. In 
view of these facts both the Labourites and the 
Liberals may regard their co-operation not as a 
gain but only as a liability. The electors will 
be more scared away than netted in by the 
association of the Communists with the Popular 
Front. It should be remembered that in France 
when the Popular Front agreement was first 
made in July 1935, the Communists showed 
considerable moderation and co-operated with 
singular level-headedness with the:Socialists in 
coming to terms with the Radical Party. The 
Communists at that moment were in fact in a 
very chastened mood. They had tried hard to 
enlist members among the peasants of the 
country. But these people were mostly indivi- 
dualist in outlook and refused to have anything 
to do with Communist organisations. It was 
because of this failure among the peasants 
that the Communists thought at the moment 
that there was necessity of some change in their 
tactics and some moderation in treir policy. 
So. they met the Radicals and the Socialists half 
way and gave their support to the Popular 
Front. In England however the Communists 
do not appear to be in such a chastened mood 
today. So it is very unlikely that any co-opera- 
tion will be possible between the Liberals, 
the Labourites and the Communists. 

. Thirdly, the circumstances in which the 
Popular “Front was created in France are 
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altogether absent in England. There for some 
time past the reactionary forces were in the 
ascendant. The Royalist and Fascist Leagues 
were active as they had never been since the 
days of the Dreyfus scandal. The Stavisky 
affair was shaking the republic to its founda- 
tions. The right was jubilant and the 
supporters of democracy and republicanism 
were set athinking. If democracy was to be 
defended at all from the dark conspiracies and 
direct attacks of its bitterest enemies, it was 
imperative that all the parties of the Left must 
combine. Accordingly the Popular Front 
agreement was signed in 1985 and _ several 
months later the general election was fought 
on that basis. For over two years the combi- 
nation lasted, though not without many 
internal conflicts and clashes. But as the 
memory of those dark days became 
increasingly dim, the relations between the 
different partners of the front also became 
increasingly cold. And at last we have arrived: 
at a time when these relations have become 
definitely hostile and the Popular Front has 
become a thing of the past. Now in England 
surreptitiously and imperceptibly the old 
traditions of liberty may have been under- 
mined to a great extent. But it does not appear 
that there is any risk of a frontal attack being 
made upon the democratic system and the 
parhamentary constitution of the country. So 
the urgency for an artificial combination 
between the Liberals and the Labourites does 
not exist. It is unlikely on this account that 
the idea of the Popular Front will materialise. 
Some of the members of the Labour Party of 
course do not see any virtue in continuing in 
sterile opposition. They think that if the party 
is to be strengthened and if hope is to be 
infused into its membership it is necessary that 
it should come to power in the near future. And 
as it appears impossible to climb to power 
without Liberal co-operation, it is better to 
accept it on some terms than to remain out for 
an indefinite period. But this is regarded as 
an opinion of defeatism, which the large 
majority of the.party is unwilling to accept. So 
the Popular Front goes to the wall. 


London. 
December 7, 1938. 
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AN INDIAN FOLK-SONG COLLECTOR 


By Dr. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, M.A., D.Lirr. 
Khawra Professor, Calcutta University 


Set Devenpra SatyartHi, well-known to the 
readers of The Modern Review for his most 


interesting articles on folk-poetry in different 


parts of India, has already made his debut in 
the society of international journalism by his 
contributions on Pathan songs to the American 
- journal Asia. Satyarthiji may be said to be 
the only publicist. in India who has made our 
folk-literature his main business in life, by 
collecting it first-hand, by translating it and 
by giving it out to the world, lighting up 
his labours with his own enthusiasm and his 
literary sense. . 

I have had the privilege of knowing- him 
some six years ago when he came to Calcutta. 


With his long hair and beard and his fine 


intellectual face and eyes full of expression, he 
looked rather a prophet of old, with a touch of 
the exotic because his obvious youth contradic- 
ted his hirsute prophetic appendage. 

He spoke to me in his soft and musical 
voice, and somehow his conversation with its 
ring of earnestness (we spoke in English and in 
Hindustani) made a favourable impression 
upon me. As a student of language and 
literature, I was very much interested in his 
long tours for collecting ballads, poems and 
songs that are used by our peasantry in the 
countryside: for however sordid might be the 
poverty-stricken and ignorance-ridden life of 
our village masses, the divine gift of poetry has 
not yet left them—the taste of the nectar of 
poetry (albeit it is folk-poetry) is frequently 
the only sweet fruit in the poison tree of life, 
to quote the ancient Indian adage, which can 
put alittle zest in their hard humdrum 
existence. , e 

I myself like many another indulged 
at one time in amateurish song hunting 
from. our wandering religious minstrels— 
Bairagis, Bauls and their ilk, and  con- 
sequently I had a community of interest 
with this unknown song-hunter from the Punjab. 
Satyarthiji unfolded his plans—how he wished 
to continue his travels all over India collecting 
from the mouths of the people songs from all 
parts and from all languages—no matter even 
if he did not understand them as they were 


‘sung, but he had the patience to read them 


through and get them literally translated with 
notes and in this way gathering a, rich harvest. 
Could I suggest how best he could work ?. He. 
was so humble and so willing to be guided. 
I did not know at that time the extent of his 
collections, and I wished him not to dissipate 
his energies by taking up too broad a field. 
Why not concentrate first to his native province 
and gather as many songs as he could from 
the Punjab peasantry ? Surely .the University 
of the Punjab, or the Punjab Government, ‘or 
some public organization having the good*of the 
Punjab peasant and the improvement of the 
Punjabi language and literature before it, will 
be persuaded to publish his corpus’ of folk- 
songs. Such collections never fail to be appre- 
ciated. Sir R. C. Temple’s work in this direction 
is well-known (it is a pity that his collections 
are not available in a convenient form), and 
recently Sri Ramnaresh Tripathi has brought 
out Gram-Git—a valuable collection of folk- 
songs from. the United Provinces. One can not 
omit to mention Sri Jhaverchand Meghani’s 
Radhialt Rat and other collections of Gujrati 
folk-songs. The East Bengal folk-ballads 
collected at the instance of Rai Bahadur Dinesh 
Chandra Sen and published by the University 
of Caleutta can also be mentioned. 

Satyarthiji was a bit diffident about support 
from learned bodies‘ like a University; he 
went to Rabindranath Tagore and obtained his 
blessings in his objective to make collections: of . 
Indian folk-songs at large. 

After these years of gypsy life (he tells us 
of his little struggles in the circular he has 
issued about his aims and intentions) , Satyarthiji 
may be said to have found his bearings. [ 
think he has shown by his writings that he 
persists to hear the common voice ef India’s 
joys and sorrows through songs in various 
languages and dialects; *he certainly endorses 
the opinion of the Scotch patriot, Fletcher of 
Saltoun (Andrew Fletcher), who in 1703 declared 
that a nation’s ballads are more important than 
its laws—an opinion which has almost passed 
into a proverb. 

Satyarthiji should continue to give out to 
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» & 
the general reader, both in India and outside 
India, fétes champetrés, Svith collections from 
his fruit—gathering in garden of folk- 
poetry; but I insist, an 1 glad to find him 
of the same opinion, that he must publish the 
texts of his collections in the original languages 
in the Nagri or Roman characters in his books 
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It is gratifying to see that he has already __ 
published a work Giddha in Punjabi on the ost 
popular folk-dance of the Punjab. A review of 
this pioneer work by Sir Jogindra Singh had 
already appeared in the January 1938 issue of 
The Modern Review. 

Will he lack support from the publie and 


If he can do this, he will certainly deserve well the institutions when he is ready with his MSS 
of our country and its culture. of Indian folk-songs ? ate} 
tet 
2 
RAJPUT SONGS OF WAR * Sm 
By DEVENDRA SATYARTHI ia 
II 


THE armour-maker, the blacksmith, gets this 
advice : 
O armour-maker, please remember to make 
A bit loose armour than the actual size of my 
husband; 
Lest it is fastened rather tightly 
When his body, blossoming like a lo:us-flower, 
becomes fuller. w 
The blacksmith 
good sword. 
O blacksmith’s wife, I simply praise now and again, 
Your husband, (the maker of a wonderful sword) ; 
While my warrior husband faces the enemy, 
His sword saves him from every single blow. 
When a hero dies fighting, he sells his head, 
to use the Rajput idiom, for his country : 
O sister, I hate to live in the neighbourhood of 
cowards; 


I dedicate myself to this land where they sell their 
heads ! 


In one song, a hero’s wife the mother of 
4 baby, prepares herself for the performance 
of Sati: 
My husband now sleeps in the battle-field, his last 
bed, 
And here a new son is born to me; 
O my husband’s elder brother’s wife, pray feed 
on your breast’s milk 
My little son with your child. 
The hero’s mother feels delighted at the 
sight of der daughter-in-law’s Sati rite : 
Cut to pieces, my son fell in the battle, 
His wife now burn§ herself alive; 
A big hill of national honour before me, 
My joy knows no bounds. 

_ Songs about the Sati are many; it was a 
hing of usual life. The Jauwhar, which was 
10t so frequent, did not make a nation-wide 
heme, The dry-shelled coconut that every 


makes an exceptionally 


bride still gets from the bridegroom as a 
marital present at the wedding, was taken as 
a symbol of the husband himself, in case the 
dead body of a hero was not procurable, which 
the woman kept with her while burning herself 
alive. There are numerous descriptions of the 
Satis in the folk-lore. The eyes of a deceased 
hero’s wife sparkled with enthusiasm as she 
turned the coconut round and round; tossing 
it up again and again and then holding it jOy-- a 
fully, with every care that it should not fall — au 
down. She praised it, its beautiful shape that _ 
represented the head of the hero. The coconut _ 
was kept with honour even if the hero’s dead 
body was present on the fire. The fire was no 
fear: it was Agni, the Fire God: the woman 
embraced it to be born again in heaven, not 
as a child as she was born in the world. but 
to be born young, of full age: and she believed __ 
that she would get her husband in heaven as 

old as at the time of his Veer-Gati, the heroic 
martyrdom. The traditional rite of Sati is ne 
more in vogue; the law has abolished it. But 
the old songs, which are much more than 
legends, are still there; rites and ceremonials — 
come and go with the changing generations of a 
a people, but the songs and ballads of a 
country cling to the age-long traditions. — 
Songs of a people are always a natural growth 
of time. In the heroic songs of Rajputs, the 
detailed description of a soldier’s wife per- Pie 
forming Sati is not procurable; that has been _ 
a story-teller’s business. e: 













Kincs, Warriors AND CHARANS 


Patriotism was the key-note of the — 4 
character of the Rajputs. They made a history a 
yeh 
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Maharaja Mansinha of Marwar 


almost unique in the world’s annals. “ High The glory of kings and warriors 1s & 
courage, patriotism, loyalty, honour, hospitality continuous theme in these songs. 

and simplicity are qualities which must at once Our parents we may forget, 

be conceded to them,” observes Tod in his And we may forget many of our friends; 


But ever-fresh we keep our heroes’ memory, 
Repeatedly the Charans°sing of them. 


The Charan exalts the mothers of heroes: 


monumental work. Those were the days of 
hand-to-hand fight in most cases; courage and 
bravery meant much more then than today. 


Patriotism inspired the kings and warriors of My life I dedicate to the queens | 

Bainndt land ot HerosA: er f he Who produced the thirty-six Rajput clans;* 
ajputana—a land ol heroes; an ney ought For a seer of wheat flour and a little salt 

most recklessly to defend their motherland. The Rajputs offer heads to their masters. 


Patriotism was more than religion to them. SAP! ccle = Sch al RA 
1. Thirty-six is the proverbial number of Rajput 
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Some of these songs immortalize the 
chivalry of different clans. 

The Hada Rajputs are ereat in fighting in fierce 

battle, 7 

The Gaurs are great in feats of swordsmanship; 

The Devras are great in persistence, 

And the Rathors make unique heroes. 

The Hada Rajputs are a sub-clan of the 
Chauhans; the kings of the present states of 
Kota and Bundi are from the Hadas. The 
Devra Rajputs are another Chauhan sub-clan; 
the king of Sirohi State comes from it. The 
kings of the five states, Jodhpur, Bikaner, 
Kishangarh, Sitamau and Selana, are Rathors; 
Ran-vanka Rathor (the Rathor always a good 
warrior) is celebrated as a motto by the Jodhpur 
State. The Panvar Rajputs, often called 
Pamars or Parmars, had a stronghold over 
Marwar in olden days; they had nine states 
there and a local saying, Nau koti Marwar, 
reminds us of their past glory. 

From time immemorial the lion has been 
the svmbol of ai hero. The Rajput songs are 
full of it: 


Lions make no distinction 

Between their own and foreign land. 
Any forest where they roam 

At once becomes to them their home. 


The elephant, in contrast with a lion, may 
stand for a person who accepts slavery : 


“In one and the same forest they live 
Then why so different? 
The lion may not fetch a single cowrie, 
And the elephant may be priced at a lack of rupees.” 


“The elephant accepts a mighty chain in his neck, 
Pull the chain and he would follow you; 
Had the lion, too, accepted a chain in its neck, 
You would have bought him for ten lacks of rupees.” 


In one song an elephant in a forest is 
addressed : 


O elephant, you may carry on your roar 

Near this stem of a tree amidst a grove 

As long as the lion does not awake in the den 
Raising his claws heroically. 


Sinh (lion) became the second common 
word of thousands of Rajput names. But only 
one side of the lion’s character was symbolized; 
it was hjs bravery; the lion’s cruelty was never 
a part of the ideal. The lion as a vehicle of 
Ran Chandi, the goddess of war, turned into the 
common emblem of Rajput nationalism. 





clans. It is not settled as to which are these clans. The 
five clans, Rathor. Kachhvaha, Sisodia, Chauhan and 
Bhati, are obviously in the forefront; from them come 
the rulers of the present Rajput States. The Mewar 
State’s ruler is Sisodia, 
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A set of three Doohas about Badal and his 
mother, the contemporaries of Padmini (about 
1359 A. D.), though not so old possibly in 
language, hands down to us a brilliant tradi- 
tion : 


When Badal prepared himself to face the enemy, 7 


His mother came to him and exclaimed : 
“OQ whet is this, Badal, my son ? 
O you are merely a child (unfit to be a warrior).” 


“Mother, why you dare call me a child ? 


Never have I wept lately while asking for a loaf — 
of bread; Tax 


0. you'll recognize my bravery only then 
when I succeed to strike my sword on the Sultan’s 
ead.” 


*The tiger, the falcon and man of good blood, 
They are never taken as mere children; 
They may hunt a big game within a moment 
And within a moment they may own it.” 


Badal’s uncle, Gora, was a principal sirdar 
Chittor. The tradition goes to say that 


of 
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Padmini sought for Gora’s advice after Alaud- 
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The dyer’s daughter 
Even little girls like this listened to the songs of war 
in olden days 


din took awsy her husband with the bait that — 


he will be released if only she will yield and 
reach his harem. Gora suggested a tit for tat. 


And when she schemed to send a word to — 
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Alauddin that she would come to him with five 
hundred women, Gora and his twelve year old 
nephew, Badal, arranged the 
whole show. Five hundred 
warriors, dressed as women, 
sat in the palanquins; in the 
principal palanquin was seat- 
ed a blacksmith, dressed in 
the queen’s attire, who kept 
with him his instruments to 
eut the iron chain of the 
king. The palanquin bearers, 
too, were all soldiers. Gora 
and Badal accompanied the 
procession as sirdars; they 
rode on their mettlesome 
horses. Ultimately with the 
pretext that the queen would 
meet her husband in privacy 
for some time before she 
entered the harem, the black- 
smith freed the Rajput king 
by cutting his chains; Badal 
most heroically took him up 
on his horse behind him and 
fled away. Alauddin’s war- 
riors came forward. The 
Rajputs fought bravely. 
Gora was killed in this 
battle. 

One Dooha is_ typically 
conspicuous for the name of Rav Jagmal. The 
tradition goes on to say that Rav Jagmal 
defeated the king of Mandu and took his 
daughter, Geendoli, as his bride. The song 
brings to us an indirect compliment paid by 
the mother of Geendoli to Rav Jagmal as she 
asked her defeated husband : 

At every foot is lying a spear, 
At every foot are lying fallen shields; 
Bibi, the Khan’s queen asks her husband : 


“How many Jagmals are there in the world ? ” 


The name of Rana Pratap (1597-1653 
Bikrami) is the most sacred of all the Rajput 
heroes. In the Rana’s time, every sword wanted 
to go once to his hand, the Charan still remem- 
bers. The Rana’s memorial, in its true form, 
is to be found in songs. The Charan believes 
that the Rana’s rival, Akbar, too, perhaps 
admired the heroic and patriotic character of 
the Rana in his heart of hearts. The tradition 
goes on to say that once Akbar, garbed as a 
Rajput, went to the Aravalli hills, where the 
Rana was passing very hard days with his 
devoted wife and little children; the Rana’s 
personality gave him a unique picture of a hero. 
The Bhil tribesmen, who stood for the Rana, 
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too, appeared to be most genuine in their 


character: and he returned to Delhi as a new 





—S. Bhatia 


A Rajput Fort 


man; his counsellors, however, again converted 
him to his former position. 

The song that the Charan sang addressing 
every Rajput mother in the Rana’s time is rather 
bitter : 


O Mother, give birth to a son, 

A mighty hero, O he must be another Rana Pratap; 
Taking the Rana for a snake at his bedside, 
Akbar’s sleep is disturbed at night. 


This Dooha is believed to be the opening 
piece of a letter that Prithvira} Rathor, who 
lived helplessly with Akbar, wrote to Rana 
Pratap, when he heard that the Rana was going 
to beg Akbar for a treaty. The other nine 
Doohas which Prithviraj wrote to the Rana 
are as follows : 


His ground is uneven, his days, however are good, 
He is the man of the hour, and he won’t yield; 
Encompassed by the enemy’s warriors, 

The Rana passes his days amidst the hills. 


O Rana Pratap, O marvellous hero, 

O annihilator of the hostile armies, 

Who can dare pound the land of Mewar under the 
horses’ hooves 

As long as you stand to defend it ? 
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Rana Pratap’s turban alone is genuine, 
The Rana comes from the royal family of Sanga; 
Incessantly your turban you kept erect, O Rana, 
Since you stood to face Akbar’s hostility. 

O rightful owner of Chittor, 

You alone keep “the one-fourth of a moment 
While the bell rings” on your head,? 

O Rana Pratap, the honorable king of Mewar. 
O king Akbar, let me tell you, 

Your grandeur is worthy of a Turk; 

All the Rajput chiefs bow before you, 

Rana Pratap alone never salutes you. 

Akbar has confined all the cow-like Rajput chiefs 
Within one enclosure (what a pity !) 

The Rana alone does not yield to have his nose stringed, 
Rana Pratap roars like a mighty bull. 

Almost all the Rajput chiefs became bullocks, 


bai binding influence of Akbar has overpowered them 
all; 


The Rana alone refuses to bear Akbar’s string, 
What a mighty bull is this hero Rana Pratap ! 
If my Patal, that hero Rana Pratap, 

Utters perchance “king” with Akbar’s name; 
The sun, that offspring of Kashyap, 

Would begin to rise from the West. 

Should I twirl both the ends of my moustache ? 
Or should I cut off my head with my sword ? 
Write to me soon, O Divan (of Rajput chivalry), 
Which of the two propositions I may follow ? 


Some scholars believe that Prithviraj 
only wrote the last two Doohas to Rana Pratap 
in a confidential letter. 

- Rana Pratap answered to Prithvira} most 
heroically in three Doohas : | 
Ekling, the great god, would ever make me utter 
se Turk ” 
(With Akbar’s name) in the present life of mine; 


The sun would ever rise (make assurance doubly sure) 
From the East after its usual scheme. 

O Peethal, dear Prithviraj Rathor, be happy, 

Twirl as usual both the ends of your moustache; 

As long as Pratap is alive to strike his sword 

On the heads of ‘all the hostile warriors. 

A heavy blow I would prefer from a sword, 

To my rival’s success that I take for poison; 

O Prithviraj, you mav yery well succeed 

While carrying on your discussions with the Turk. 


The tradition goes on to say that all the 
en Doohas composed by Prithviraj along with 
he three Doohas by Rana Pratap served as 
20ignant war-songs for years together. 

Adha Dursa, a contemporary of Rana 
Pratap, was a well-recognized Charan. He 
elebrated the Rana’s personality in many songs. 
nm him the Rajput war-song found an illus- 
rious bard. Here are some of his songs : 

1. Akbar has come like an utter darkness of a night, 

All Rajputs feel sleepy; 


But Rana Pratap, the world’s pious man, 
Is on guard and he sleeps not. 


2. The pun is upon Paghari (lit. one-fourth of a 
noment, that also means turban (pagri)—the symbol of 
| true Rajput’s honour, ea 
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2. Akbar has gathered round him many a stone, “ 
— eg see) how the Rajput chiefs have come to his 
fold; ~ 


But Akbar hasn’t yet got Paras, the philosopher 8 ; 
stone, ae 
This Rana Pratap, my hero. 


Rana Sanga was a saviour of his faith, 
He came in conflict with Babar; 

Rana Pratap never bows down at Akbar’s feet, 
(He carries on the old tradition). 


Out of sheer greed have they all given way, a q 
Once ihey were the unconquerable kings of India; 


a 
~ : aa 
7 
- < 


But Rana Pratap worships his motherland 
As a son should love his mother, 


He faces Akbar’s army on each hill “& 
He gives a hard blow to the enemy; dj 


In every pass, on every foot, he twists the ene my 


pride, 
This Rana Pratap, my hero. 
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6. O Akbar, O snake-charmer, carrying a string and ry. 
poongi, a 
O why take all this trouble ? ‘J 


Rana Pratap, my hero, would never come. . 


Carrying his queen, he runs about, 
The udumora truit has the sweet taste of nectar for 


Into your basket of snake-like Rajput chiefs, 


—- 
- 


. 
ra 


him; 
The peaceful life under Akbar 
To this Rana Pratap, my hero. 


(Every now and then) he keeps a fast, 

With a hungry stomach he sleeps like a tiger; 
But he never thinks of leaving the family t adition, 
This Rana Pratap, my hero. a a 


appears to be poise n 


ol 
sel 


The immortal wealth is only one, O Rana Pratap, 
And that is one’s good fame that lives in the wo: Id 
after one’s death; , a 
Both the sorrows and joys of this life = 
Pass away rapidly like dreams. ae 


Two of the Doohas of Suraech Taprya, a 
Charan, are noteworthy :; 


The heroism of Rana Pratap, the master of Chittor, 
Grows like a plant of champa flowers; ES 
On its fragrant petals 

Drone-like Akbar has never come. 


Rana Pratap gave a hard blow 

Of his sword that shone like gold; 

As the rays of the sun pass through clouds, 
li passed through the elephants. 


9, 










Many songs about Rana Pratap are Anony- 
mous. In some eases the original metre seems 
to have failed to acquire a uniform character. 
Nor is it easy to translate them literally, the 
obscurer words do not yield their meanings 
readily ; some of the phrases and old idioms are 
quite unintelligible to the aged Charans the m- 
selves to whose lips they still cling. Here are 
four songs translated with great difficulty: 


1. In front of Raja Mansinh’s elephant a 
Accompanied by many a warrior 
Bahlol Khan, the Mogul, stood like an elephant; 
Rana Pratap’s sword that never misses its prey 


Fell on his head. 
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Other chiefs turned backwards. 
Rana Pratap gave a blow of his sword 
On the head of a hostile warrior 
Who came running to attack. 
As a wire cuts a’ piece of soap, 
-- Rana’s sword passed through his head. 
_ 3. The hero Pratap showed a unique feat 
. ~ + Of swordsmanship. 
“The people of ‘both the paths ”* 
Admired the Rana’s feat. 
First the sword cut the victim’s head-dress, 
Then cutting his head it passed | 
Through the body, and cutting the saddle 
: It passed through the body of his horse, too. 
4. Udaisinh’s son, who rode on his Chetak 
Came with his sharp sword. 
He gave a heavy unfailing blow 
On the Mirza’s head. 
It looked like the falling of lightning ° 
On a. coppersmith’s anvil. 


Chetak, the beloved horse of Rana Pratap, 
i innmortalized in some of these songs. In the 
tle of Haldighat, the Rana rode on the back 
F Chetak. The Rana attacked Akbar’s. com- 
me Bnilor- is: olde: Raja Mansinh, who came to 
the battle on the back of an elephant. Chetak 
most: heroically put his forelegs on the trunk 
{ Mansinh’s elephant as directed by the Rana; 
V Bithin a moment the Rana applied his spear on 
neich, who saved his life by promptly bowing 

wn his head. The elephant of Mansinh was 
A holding a little sword in the foremost part of it- 
, and he gave a deadly cut on one of the 
be ack legs of Chetak. The Rana in hurry could 
mark that he had failed in his attack on 
Bacsinh, nor did he knew that Chetak was 
he sufferer. Chetak’ran carrying the Rana, but 
: at a distance of about two miles by the side of 
‘a brook near a village, called Balicha, he fell 
¢ own quite helplessly and breathed ‘his last 
breath before the Rana. 4 


Some of the Doohas speak of Raj Sinh. 
mar Sinh Rathor is another hero. Durgadas 
-Rathor’s name, too, is celebrated. Some other 
“hams, dear for ir deeds, come in again and 


again. 
In one song we: . find 2. Beros neined Kushla 


-Sinh, addressing his fort: — 


Thus speaks the hero, Kushla Sinh— Ge 
“Why dost thou weep,” O Fort of Bikaner ? 
If thou art destroyed in my’ presence, 
The sun will forget to rise.’ 


= * ome ginal term is Due Rah (lit. the two. ths) 

and it star ie the Hindus and the Mohammes 

i: 4, At she Jayanti, that falls every year on the third 

day of the Jaishtha month, when the people _ attend the 

- Haldighat fair, they remember to. pay a visit to the raised 

: = ‘form, erected in memory ae Rory on the spot where 
> died, ; 
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patronage. he ‘received. at the hands of Rajput 


kings; such songs were more in vogue during 
the victory-feasts, or on some royal functions. 
There is a popular Dooha that celebrates Rana 
Jagat Sinh of Mewar: _ | 
. Make me a pigeon of Jagat Sinh’s oniacay O God, 

(if again you send me to this world) ; 

Sweet water will I drink from the Pichhola tank, 

And the royal granary will always: welcome me. 

A true Rajput was not expected to be merely. 
a brave warrior. Charity and a few more traits 
were necessary; but a person with all these 
virtues was always rare : 

Able to control -passion, bestower of alms, 

Good-hearted, sweet-tongued, — 

Hero of warfare, and beloved of the people, 

Very rerely have I found such a person, — 

An old song brings to us the words of 
Devalbai, a Charan woman, who had-a mare 
of the best br eed, and who had refused to sell it. 
Once Pabuji, a Rathor warrior, came to her=to 
have the mare, and it is said that she presented 
it to him. The song, however, tells what she 
first said to Pabuji : 

- Such a mare you can’t buy anywhere, 

-O this mare has come direct from heaven; 

Talk slowly, more slowly, O my hero brother, 

Lest my mare suddenly flies towards the hesvens. 

Rajput songs are full of the people’s love 
for horses and mares. In one Dooha, Deyalbat’s 
mare, named Kesar (lit. saffron), is given a 
mythical character; it could bring, as Devalbai 
says, the stars of heaven to the earth. | 

The Rajputs tell us the qualities which 
make a woman (tira) adorable and spoil a 
horse (turia). The close similarity between the 
original word for woman and the one for horse 
is evident in the text. 

Calmness. of disposition, slender build, slow gait, 

Liking for taking a little food and angerlessness ; 

These are the five good qualities of an ideal woman, 

But in the. case of a horse they are defects. — 

One song makes a unique example of finding 
fault in God’s creation in case of the horse : 


-O God, you felt so proud ok 
After the creation of the hase is ; 
But you made one mistake (I may tell you), 
Sire, you did’ not adda saddle to its back yourself. 
In victory-songs we find the herees’ arms 
worshipped with pearls. Songs are many in 
Here is one: 
O we'll gladly worship with pearls 
The heroes’ arms,- dear sister; 
All safe and woundless they have brought them, 
_ Promptly answering the hostile warriors’ blows. 
The Charan’s character is evident. The 
cowardly warriors know the bitterness of their 
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Rajput soldiers 
-atriotism was more than religion to them 





They fought for their country 
Patriotism, that made the history of the Rajputs almost unique in the annals of the world 
was the corner-stone of Rajput Chivalry [Photographs ; S, Bhatia 





Forts in the background [Photographs ; S, Bhatia 
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satires; the. heroes receive compliments from: : The ‘Sanor. metre captured the ode-singer’s' - 

them. Listen how, a Charan addresses a hero.:: imagination; smartness - of- its rhythm yielded * 
Don’t be afraid of me, O innocent hero, - - good: fruit. 
Tradition has taught the’ Charans, of course, ; Retrospectively the Charan sang of the 3 
To address the cowards, who.fun backwards, . ~ ‘Ghittor Fort and the heroes who gave their lives 


Beating. them with. our. hunter-like satires. . . --in: its defence. CU gae) a 


WARFARE a - Thus says the hero Jaimal, “ Don’t . afraid of the ; 


The Charans were néver fed up ‘with es battle, dear -Chittor, _ 


Tl drive away the enemy, you are safe in my hands. 3 
constant warfare. They kept Pace - with the As long as my lotus-like head is active on my 


warriors. In some of the songs they tried to’ shoulders. 3 
describe what they actually saw before them. You won't be trodden by the enemy.” a 
The- long-windedness of Maru Rag, the war- “O Chittor Fort, pray tremble not, yy 
music, was reproduced in the words..” But of the . 1 the grandson of Jodha, promise to fight for you. 9 
| 2 My elephants would tread down the enemy’s men. | a 
Wea ronO ee: Ve find that the largest number are The Sultan may put his feet on your head 4 
not vivid descriptions of the battle-scenes. . = * Only if my lotuslike” head strikes ‘against him and -; 
The Maru Rag was never taken for rough ~~ is cut off.” ~~ q 
music. The proweue spoke igaty “s the a aru  "’ That precious jewel ‘of ‘Dooda’s family ae says, 
Rag: Dh _. > *Q-Chittor Fort, persevere, do not fear, nor doubt, A 
| First’ my head would fall down, ' ac only you may. a 
All other music.is but a series of mere tunes, . 
be unsafe.” 
But the Maru Rag is-like-a monarch3. : 
It should be sung only (in war), ° 2 It. was: all true what that great “hee said,_ a 
When the: warriors saddle their horses. _ With his strong hands he faced -the’ enemy bravely. - 
+ First Jaimal proceeded ‘heavenward,- 
The Sindhu Rag was the younger igen -.- Then the Sultan entered Chittor Fort.. 


of the Maru. fag, the people beheved: Some- As is ‘usual.in war-songs of various people, 3 4 
times the war-song openéd ‘with praise of the the bard imagines that. the head of the rival 
Sindhu Fag;. it was.actually set’ to the High- sin. in this heart of ‘hearts has: recognized the © 


flown Sindhu in some cases. 
The Charans, as they went to the battle- tie of Rajput a ‘Here is a typical 4 


field, sang in chorus : 
Now niove ee ye Charans, . @ 4 


No more now the time of peace; 
Say in songs what the heroes do, 


Thus writes N awab Indiat to 5 the’ ee 
- © All my tactics Have failed, Sire,~ ~ 
The Rathors. are neutralizing the Moguls in Marwar, 


Von work He able to do so, if you keep ne oye They. have ‘rather interned: us; ‘villages, which were -4 
; ~. ours, have been. ‘put .to fire by’ them; q 
Hardened, by “constant. warfare, Rajput ‘ Boldly they blow their swords on us. B 


Hardly we finish one ot two of them that ten or twenty 


heroism rose. to distinction. Warfare ves of them rush towards us wielding their swords. 


pormpered to agriculture. We find. Itin a Sanor = ° Q- Alam Pnah, world’s mighty king, :. 4 
song : oe : By defeating Rajputs of one part,, Rajputana at large J 
_. .won’t be ours, —-. - 

Rajput heroism is just ‘a cultivation. _on this earth, Bo ye Sultan, listen to my. réquest. ‘Pray” don’t put us J 
Glory makes the-seed; the. enemy’ S Jealousy | works ~- . in. the mouth -of-death here. - 5 

as manure. ' They would’ leave us alive: to see Delhi once more in 3 

O great farmer, your Tences “you - -~used as a plough, this life, . 

You have taken, to a wonderful cultivation ! on Only if-they get the possession of Jodhpur. “4 
The bones and limbs lie scattered —a real loughing ~The king Akbar had “once captured this land, = == 
' P God knows’ how many men of our * side were then 7 

indeed! Gicd@ 2 a 


The enemy’s pride is overthrown—a real clod- 


su on ee " -* “" Thus the song goes on. The last lines eee 4 
With your. horse—a real ‘uprooting of bushes indeed ! I have not included seem to be rather wrongly 


O Jagatsinh’s grandson, who else can till a stony placed. The Nawab possibly can not go so far ] 


land ? : as to tell: the Sultan that the Rajputs are fit to : 
What a rich ripe. harvest the Hasire would share!  gaige’ Delhi. : 


O Rathor hero, hereism is on the lines of cultiva- In some songs. the fort addresses the hero. 
tion. , ej ne : 
O son of-Dulha, brave Lalsinh, the commander-i- Here ae 
chief, . , “As T Pada you coming unto me, ‘0 Satarenhy * the 
The sword in your need looks lilee’ a harvester’s ' .. _ Fort declares, - 
scythe, . ~ ®¥ became upshakable like “the “Mount Sumeru. 
Like corn- stems you'cut the heads” of the enemy’s ’ I won't fall now even “if” one thousand calamities 
men! ~ " come unto me ~' " 
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‘Don’t you blame me for the former defeat, 
_ For that you should ask the warriors who were on 
my guard! - 
. O chief, O maintainer of the honour of your moustache, 
; I dedicate myself to you. . 
. ? Whén the cowards ascend a fort, it becomes a coward, 
And when the heroes ascend to defend it, it becomes 
‘a hero. 
O Jewel of motherland, O flag~waver, O Rav Maru, 
O second J aswantsinh, 
I, a fort, was devoid ‘of intoxication, O hero of a 
great vow, 
You came, and promptly reinstated my lost spirit.” 


MYTHOLOGICAL Pons OF Heroism 


A good section of Rajput war-poetry is 
impregnated with mythology. Ran Chandi, the 
age-old goddess of war, ‘transfornied into Karni 
in Rajputana, has twenty arms. The earth, as 
described; in one song, trembles when Mother 


‘Karni rides on her lion. 


A certain breed of elephant is believed to 
have, pearls within his brow. The tiger, an 
emblem of the warrior, kills the ‘elephant, and 
presents his skin to Shiva, the pearls to the 
swans and the ivory to the Bhils. : 

The call-of war-is like the advent of Shiva. 
‘AA wife-tells her husband, who used to congra- 
tulate her on-the' -news- of ‘a. battle that proved 
false .every ‘ time, - that: Lord Shiva has turned 
his dream ‘into reality. 

Shiva wears.a- garland of the Heads of the 
deceased heroes. . Before -the head of a hero 
falls eee ve snatches it very ‘carefully. 
There is ‘& vivid description of how Shiva 
observes the heroic deeds of the warriors and 
bare-footed:follows them trying to get the most 
precious head of a hero to wear it as a Sumer 
(the principal. bead: of garland falling right on 
the céntre of the chest). Sometimes Shiva loses 
patience. ‘ He. addresses the hero telling him 
that he-should no-more prolong the fight and 
should ‘embrace: death -‘bravely so that he 
(Shiva) .may get his head. soon and may not 
be troubled any. more.to wait with a tired heart. 
For the Sumer. Shiva-prefers a head that has not 
been wounded at all; he sometimes: tells the 
fighting warrior to face the enemy tactfully ‘so 
that his -head is not wounded. . Every - battle 
gives a fresh garland’ of heads to Shiva.‘ 
. The sun stops his chariot to behold the deed 
of' a hero. ‘The Apsaras, heaven’s dancing 
nymphs, too, are’ believed to take notice of the 
battles from above; ‘Rambha appears with a 
plate full of pearls’ to worship a hero’s, arms. 


All Apsaras ardently await the day of the: 


heroes’ arrival in heaven; they try to marry 
the heroes. In one song a ‘few of them actually 
come down to the battle. “O Joravarsinh, let 


= 


heroes’ wives thus address the Apsaras : 


cally. 


more on the scene ! 
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us go to heaven. Come, my love, come. O 
second . Jaswantsinh, accept my heart,” one. 
Apsara, thus enchants the hero, who accompanies 
her at last, as the bard tells us, to heaven. The 
heroes’ wives, too, reach their husbands in 
heaven after the performance of the Sati. a 
why are you congratulating each other, ye mad 
Apsaras, a batch of Sat? women is just coming to > 
heaven. I ¢lasped the hands of my husband at 
the wedding; how can such a marriage be 
broken ?” One song describes how Kalyansinh, 
a, contemporary of Akbar, turned into a god 
after his heroic death. He is still worshipped.. 
FALL OF THE SPIRIT . 
. The Rajput song of war had its day. A child 
of history, constant warfare for hundreds of 
years was its dynamic impulse. As the epoch- 
making period of Rajput history met its even- 
ing, the Rajput song of war declined automati- 
The enemy: against’ whom the bards 
fought bravely along with their heroes was -no 
A Dadhwaria Charan, 
named Lalji, sang in a pathetic strain address- 
ing Nopla, a person,in his service: eae 
The horses are the same; the villages are the: ‘same, 
Just the-same food, the same people; 


But the spirit of the” Rajpits—théir Ram, os 
Comes. down; O Nopla, once. for all! , 


Another Charan sang a bitter satire: 


Rajputs have gone, only the sham fellows : are left, 
One and all; they are: traitors; « 

_ The old Rajput women have all died, 

. Otherwise ‘they coald producé the- ‘old typés. 


The Charan lost-his old influence. 
Be a tiller of .the’ soil, O Charan, 
And learn to love the "plough; 
Perform now the burial of your songs,: 
Let all your songs be under the dust. 

The ‘singer of Rajput. song of war, the 
Charan, has ‘not very well listened to the 
peasant’s advice. He ‘still clings to the old 
war-songs. He remembers his old boldness.. A 
Charan is said to have told his view to Rana 


‘Sajjansinh of Mewar most fearlessly that the 


title of G.C.S.J. that the’ Rana had rééeived 
was not a big mark of honour for Mewar, every 
Rana .of which has been recognized as a sun. 
The contrast between the star and the sun ‘was 
a good joke, and the Rana could not but smile 
at-the. satire: “Age Age Vajtan, Hind Hadd 
Ra Soor; Ghatat Ghatat Aise Ghate, ‘Tara. Bhae 
Hajoor ! Another fling at General "Sir Pratap- 


‘sinh, the younger brother: of Maharaj Jaswant- 


sinh of Jodhpur, has become a proverb. Sir 
Pratapsinh had no beard, nor moustache. One 
of the Charans of Jodhpur one day said that 
Sir eet is different from a ll ads only 


SHOULD BRITISH EMPIRE BE FEDERATED ? 


bevatise he has no loin-cloth: of a ‘Santiyast: the 

Charan sang his Dooha before Sir Pratapsinh 

himself: : “Darhi Moonchh Mundae.Ke, Sir 

Par Dhario Top;. Pratapsi Takhtesra, Thare 
Baki Ghate Langot 1?" °° 


“So long as péace is bought at the. 2st of © 


national liberty, and the sufferings of a people 
inspire them to regain their lost glory, war- 
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songs of any nation that fights for the defence: 
of its country, as the Rajputs did in olden days, | 
would succeed in moving our hearts. -.. 

India today listens to Mahatma Gandhi, 
the great- apostle of Ahimsa: ‘The great defen- 
sive spirit, enshrined in Rajput war-songs, 
however, can rightly be adapted for the cause 
of India’s struggle for compte freedom. 


SHOULD BRITISH EMPIRE BE FEDERATED ‘ ee 
By 8. G. WARTY, MAD | 


THE various constituents of what is on as 


the British Commonwealth. of Nations are now | 


loosely linked together by common allegiance to 
the British Crown, but have not developed an 
organic central administrative machinery suffi- 
ciently strong and effective for efficient joint 
action. It was found during the recent 
Czechoslovakian crisis that the one main factor 
which exercised a governing influence on the 
situation was the comparative weakness of the 
United Kingdom as a military power, and the 


proposal has therefore been made and discussed: 


that the British Empire should be more closely 
knit in a Federation, each constituent unit 
parting with the necessary powers to a représen- 
tative Central Governmént which must look 
prominently after the foreign affairs, 
manage the defence of the Empire, all the units 
thus being able to function as one united 
efficient body and be: always “prepared ‘for any 
occasion. 

It is noticeable that this question has been 
less discussed in the British press than in the 


Indian press. It is true that the letter in which 


this proposal was ‘first made’. appeared in ‘the 
British journal, the Manchester Guardian, but 
few if any took notice of it there, because Mr. 
Arthur Moore the writer of the letter is little 
known in England, while in India he is well- 
known as the Editor of the Calcutta Statesman. 
The Indfan press generally, without going deep 
into the matter, considered that such a proposal 
deserves consideration if and when India is 
granted full Dominion Status. In other words, 
the Indian press thinks that until India gets 
full responsible government, the question need 
not be seriously discussed. 

We may however keep aside our national 
demand in the . consideration of the question 


and : 


and try’ ‘to. éxpress ‘our views freely from the 


broad ‘standpoint of world-politics as a whole. 
The .chief object’of the proposal is to consoli- 
date and enhance the military strength of the 
Empire by bringing it closer under an effec- 
tively functioning federation. Let us suppose 
that the various units.of the Empire: agree to 
Federation anda strong united hody with one 
will and. commanding the whole military force 
of the Empire is brought into existence. Can 
we say that the British Empire.can ‘be safe 
from attack or will be able to protect itself ? 
-This is a great fallacy which unfortunately 
still holds the European and the Europeanised 
mind in its strong grip. As the British Empire 
reconstructs itself for military defence by a new 
and: a more efficient organisation, her rivals in 
the ‘pame are not to be expected to sit still. 


Already’ Hitler has begun to complain seriously 


against further British réarmament, and is 
preparing his country to meet any emergency. 


“Tf others were to rearm,” he said, “the German 


people would not run about with olive branches”, 
The British politicians may protest that their 
rearmament ‘is not for aggression nor for con- 
quest’ of new territories. But so long as the 
United Kingdom believes that Hitler’s aim is 
ageressive, it is perfectly legitimate for Hitler 
to distrust the aims of the United Kingdom. 
Where and when will this race for armament 
‘cease ? 

Nor is it true that armament up to teeth 
will séve ‘any country from attack or disaster. 
In the course of diplomacy, countries range 
themselves in war in unexpeceted friendships, 
and even an erstwhile strongly wedded group 
which considered itself impregnable and invin- 
cible, may find itself in pitiful circumstances 


and finally come to grief. Czechoslovakia was. 
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armed to the teeth and considered itself strong 
enough to hold out against sudden attacks. 
Did that circumstance protect b er from 
- dismemberment ? 

There is also another fallacy ohiah has a 
great hold on Empire politicians. They think 
that thé British Empire, has this value that 
within its limits war is avoided between one 
unit and another. Therefore, the larger the 
Empire the larger the area divorced from war. 
If this idea is carried to a logical point, it is 
better that Hitler too must be master of the 
whole of. Europe so that all possibility of 
European war may cease. What happens how- 
ever is this. War is not avoided, bit is carried 
on on a world-wide scale, being more destructive 
than when confined to small units. It is a false 


elaim of the British Empire politicians that - 


because of it, war among its units is avoided 
over its large area. The warring instinct is 
there all the same, and is even enhanced by the 
united strength and shows itself in war with 
countries outside the Empire. 

There is one ‘other last thing to be con- 
sidered. -A country begins by organising itself 
for defence. When it has once felt its strength, 
and its superiority to other countries in military 
armaments is proved, it-is not in its nature to 
stand still and be content with the advance it 
has made. It begins to find pretexts to add 
territories to its domain, to carry on aggressive 
wars in the name of civilisation, and to subju- 
gate peaceful peoples. Italy, Germany and 
Japan are not surely the only countries in the 
world. to whom this rule is applicable. 
way in such adventures was ‘first shown by the 


British people as their whole history would - 


show, and others have only learnt to be their 
disciples. 

England first woke to her maritime strength 
in the days of Elizabeth, and we know how the 
slave trade came into being. John Hawkins the 
first pioneer in the slave trade was described 
_as a true Christian and the very first cargo of 
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slaves was sent by him to the new world in a. 
ship named Jesus. In the 18th century, as soon. 
as the British in India felt the superiority of 
their power, they invented pretexts from time 
to time to pick up quarrels with the then’ 
sovereign Indian States, to enter into war with 
them and finally deprive them of their liberty. 
It was the British Government which declared 
the opium war with China to compel the Chinese 
to purchase and consume opium grown in India. 
With such records as these, can a British 
Commonwealth of Nations if closely knit and 
militarily strengthened under one command, be 
trusted to confine itself to defence? It may as 
well grow into amenace to smaller independent 
countries inferior in. armaments and may 
deprive them of their liberty. . 

The fact is that in the present state of the 
world any attempt to establish peace perma- 
nently must be made essentially on a world 
basis. The organisation of one group "of 
countries into one federated unit; though it may 
eliminate conflicts within the group, so enhances 
its fighting strength that it necessarily finds its 
outlet in a greatly enlarged conflict with the 
world outside. Rivalries and race in armaments 
do not cease, but multiply a thousand-fold 
and the whole world gets contaminated and 
involved. 

It may be that the League of Nations has 
no prestige left. Let it. be closed, excepting its 
social activities. Let approaches be made from 
various directions to bring the whole world as 
such together. Our aim here has been to show 
that the proposal to federate the British Empire 
for military purposes is a dangerous proposal, 
which if it materialises will make confusion 
worse confounded, and will prove a menace 
to world peace. . The days are long past when 
we could think in such compartments. Any 


group of political areas in the world organised 
and reconstituted for military purposes is not 
the beginning of peace but is a sure beginning 
of war. 


THE JAIL AND ITS REFORMATION 


Philosophic Review of the Relation of Crime to Punishment 


By SHIVANANDAN PRASAD MANDAL, 


Parliamentary Secretary, (Judicial & Jails), Bihar Government 


‘Tue ordinary man knows nothing of jails. He 
looks upon them as mysterious institutions 


knowing nothing of. what is happening within, 


The high walls conceal what occur behind them 
but he dreads it asshe dreads a serpent, for he 
has learnt this much that terrible tortures are 
inflicted upon the inmates with-great cruelty by 
the callous jail officers. Persons who have been 
convicted of crime are known as criminals, 
They are popularly supposed to form a special 
¢lass sharply marked off from the other sections 
of the population. The Criminal Law has 
punished offenders in various ways. The capital 
punishement still continues on the statute book 
in this and other countries although voice has 
ibeen raised against it.. Dr. Hamblin Smith 
says that there are thirty modes of execution 
on record. There are secondary punishments, 
a8 for instance pecuniary fine, corporal punish- 

ment, torture, mutilation, loss of civil right, 
banishment, transportation, and imprisonment. 
The last is the most important of punishments 
now prevelent in every country. It is for this 
‘ that high walls are constructed and jails are 
made. 


Waar Is a J AIL 
A jail is regarded as — 


(a) A place of custody until ‘trial and judgment and 
also until the latter is carried into effect. 

(4) A‘place in which. pain is inflicted as a retributive 
measure for some offence against man, society or 
state. 

{c) A place in which a person is kept in detention 
to prevent him from performing anti-Social acts. 

(d) A place in which pain is inflicted as deterrent 
to. the offender himself as regards his future 
course of action and also as deterrent to other 
members of the society who might be inclined 
ta follow. him in his anti-Social conduct. 


But the political thinkers and reformers 
do not rest content with the above description 
of Jails, They do not simply want to protect 
the society from the anti-Social act of the anti- 
Social persons by striking-terror in their hearts 
but go further to strike at the very root. They 
want to reform the offenders themselves | by 


touching their good feelings and impulses. 


self- or the society he belongs to. 


They want to bring reformatory influences to: 
bear upon their minds so that the very idea of 
crime may disappear from their minds and 
they may begin to think themselves as respon- 
sible citizens of the State. The punishment is‘ 
“perse” reformatory. The Jail is nothing but ° 
reformatory, a place for the reformation of 


erring brothers and sisters. 


Dirrerent THEORIES or PUNISHMENT 
RETRIBUTIVE THEORY 


There are three main theories of punish- 
ment: retributive, deterrent and reformatory. 
The. retributive theory is the oldest of the 
theories. It is said that retaliation is nothing 
but a universal.and natural impulse or rather a 
result of it. Traces of it are found even among 
animals, birds and children. A child is seen 
to attack the leg of & table if it strikes against 
his leg, hand or head. The retributive theory 
justifies punishment for the sake of punishment 
as an end in itself. It has nothig to do with 
the deterrent or reformatory aspect of it, — 
nothing to do with deterrent or reformatory 
effect which 1t produces upon the offender him- 
According 
to the theory, punishment -is inflicted because 
a crime has been committed or rather the com- 
mission of the crime is the ground for punish- 


ment. We look to the past and not to the future. 


We look to the offence and not to the offender. 
We keep society out of the sight. The great 
philosopher Kant bodily asserts that Judicial — 

punishment 
“can never serve merely as a means to further another 
good whether for the offender himself or for society but 


must always be inflicted on the offender for the sole reason 
that he has committed a crime.’ 


According to the great philosopher, the 
law of punishment is a “ categorical impera- 
tive.”” He further insists that the punishment 
must ‘agree in quality with the offender. There 
must be a principle: of likeness between the- . 
offence and punishment, and the principle of | 
likeness (between the offence and punishment) 
provides the only legitimate and effectual means - 
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of fixing the correct kind and degree of punish- 
ment. The pain inflicted upon the offender by 
punishment must be in keeping with the offence, 
must correspond with-the ‘quantity of injury 
done by him, and so considerations should be 
made to diminish the least quantity of pain. 
Death is the only proper penalty for murder 
and why? Because death is like no other 
punishment in quality and quantity. This 
_is the argument of the adivocate of capital 


punishment which still exists in this and other - 
countries although with advance of time and. 


civilisation the theory is being exploded with 
electric speed. 


Kant’s view of resemblance between crime 
and punishment is only superficially attractive. 
Even in the case of capital punishment for 
murder the resemblance is superficial. 
circumstances under which the victim and 
murderer meet their death are not quite similar, 
similar not in the. least. Retributive punish- 
ment has been justified on ‘the ground of 
gratification which it affords’ to the person 
injured. “Bentham. Says : . 

“Inflict the -proper punishment, and let the injured 
party derive from'it such a degree of satisfaction as com- 
ports with his situation, and of which his nature is 
susceptible.” 

Butler takes similar view of the matter. 
This idea As a@ very old | one. 


Dmrernn THEORY 
- hé retributive theory is getting out of 
favour these days for diverse reasons. The 
retributive theory looks only to the past but we 
are bound to look to the past and-future as well. 


Besides modérn psychology lays stress ‘upon the. 


offender rather than ‘any act of his. The act is 
utmost only “a symptom and it” may be an 
important symptom. We must investigate the 
motive which prompted him to ‘do the anti- 
Social act. For ages’ we have attempted to 
undérstand and ‘explain the offence. 
must try to understand the offender for it ‘is 
only by understanding the offender that we can 
treat him. “We must treat him and not punish 
him. “Our aim should be treatment and not 
punishment. Let us come to the - deterrent 
theory. 

The basic - foundation of the deterrent 
theory of punishment is quite different from 
that of the’ retributive theory. Besides, the aim 
of the former is far wider than that of the latter. 
The deterrent theory looks not only to the past 
but to the future, looks not only to the offender 
but to society. According to the retributive 
theory, c¥ime is the ground of punishment but 


The: 


‘Now we 
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according to the deterrent theory crime is only- 
the occasion of punishment. It is held. that a 
man who has been ‘punished will be deterred. 


‘from committing offences: by the recollection. 


of punishment inflicted. It has been held as- 
well that other persons will be deterred from. 
committing crimes by the knowledge that 
punishment is, or has been inflicted. The very 


idea of crime. at: once recalls-the idea of punish-- 


ment. 


Eminent authorities come forward to 
support punishment including imprisonment for: 
deterrent purposes. Plato said : 

“No one punishes those who have been guilty of 
injustice solely because they -have. been guilty of injustice: 


unless he punishes’in a brutal and unreasonable manner. 
When any one punishes in accordance with reason he- 


punishes not on account of the fault that is past for no 
‘one is able to -bring it about that what.has been done, 


may not have been done but on account of a fault to: 
come.’ a 


Hobbes said : 


“The aim of punishment is not revenge but terror.. 
He makes it “clear that the welfare of society is the only 
justification for punishment.” ne ds a 


Baccaria wrote : 


“The end of punishment is siply.'s to prevent cri- 
minal from doing further injury to society and to prevent 
others from committing the like offence. Such punish- 
ment ought to be chosen as will make strongest and most 
lasting impression upon the. minds of - others with the 
least torment to the body of the criminal.” 

It must be noted that it, is the. ceca 
rather than the ‘severity of punishment which. 
possesses deterrent effect. There is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that increasing. the 
severity of punishment, either in shape. of in- 
creasing the severity of prison conditions or 
increasing the length -of sentences will 
add to the deterrent effect of imprisonment. 
All evidence goes just the contrary way. An 
eminent author of repute who spent more than 
fifty-five years as a medical officer in English © 
prisons at Manchester, Wandsworth, Dartmoor,. 
Stafford, Portland and Birmingham says : 

“Again and again when there has been a real in- 
crease of crime we have been urged to make prison more 
severe and increased severity has been: tried, but without 
any avail.” As the Committee on Persistent Offenders. 
aptly put it in their very report, “a return to the policy 
of severity for severity’s sake would provide no remedy.” 


-REFORMATIVE “THEORY: 


The retributive theory is a thing of dis ° 
past, of the by-gone ages, of the antediluvian 
period.’ The adminstrators of the. twentieth 
century are’ ashamed of admitting imprison- 
ment to be a retributive measure. They are 


doubtful of the efficacy of deterrent aa But 
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prison there are and they must exist. People 
are daily: committed to prisons. , The explana- 
‘tion must be sought somewhere else. Some save 
the trouble of further thought by asserting’ that 
“we use imprisonment as a reformatory process. 
At present it is said, the most popular theory 
is that Imprisonment ‘should combine the. deter- 
rent and reformatory aims. Let us come to the 
reformatory theory. There were persons who 
think. that the object of imprisonment should 
be reformatory ; others who think that 
punishment is reformatory in itself, and still 
others who think that reformatory process 
‘should emanate from other agencies which -have 
the opportunity and are operating upon the 
offender because he is in prison. An eminent 
philosopher holds that imprisonment is ‘ perse’ 
refomatory. It has been claimed that punish- 
ment is the offenders’ right as indicating that 
he is a responsible person. - An’immoral action 
having been performed, it is maintained that 
punishment is required: in order to “ adjust the 
moral imbalance in the universe which has been 
occasioned by this act.” The idea that priso- 
ners might be reformed by influences brought 
to bear upon their minds is by no means novel. 
Religious influence has been tried in the 
European countries and it has been tried in this 
country and in this province too. .A changed 
outlook is no doubt produced by- religion but 
that is purely. temporary in many cases. In 
Europe prison chaplains have no doubt good 
records to credit. 

_ The reformatory influence of sduontion has 
been tried in western countries and to some 
extent in this country and in this province too. 
Until the introduction of universal elementary 
education in England a large proportion of 


prison inmates were illiterate and attempts- 


were made to teach them the rudiments ‘of 
‘reading, writing and arithmetic. Actual illi- 
teracy is now uncommon in ‘prisons of England. 
The imtroduction of universal education has 
contributed to the undoubted diminution of 
crime in England. But we have not been able 
to introduce compulsory free education in this 
country or province and so illiteracy is very 
common in our Jails. Some measure should be 
adopted to eradicate illiteracy from the country 
inside jaiis and outside jails. 


Lireracy CAMPAIGN 


Literacy campaign has been started in the 
province of Bihar and it must be admitted that 
it is bearing fruit more profusely inside than 
outside jails. Edueation is at the root of all 
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reformations.. Prisoners ‘are’ catching the idea 
and. they are ‘showing signs: of: improvement in 
their moral tone. 


PLEepan OF TRore AND NoN-VIOLENCE 

The prisoners are. taking the pledge of 
truth and non-violence in. one of the central 
Jails of Bihar. Under-trial.prisoners have gone 


to court and having dispensed with thé services 
of pleaders, confessed their guilt and _, have 


cheerfully and ungrudgingly courted punishinent. "i 


This is no common thing. It is a thing of un- 
common importance which we must be proud 
ae = ae 


TaratMENT. OF Cram. 


Crime has been’ nobody’ s concern in India 
except that of the administrator and the. jail 
staff. The study of crime-has in the past been 
approached mainly from administrative point 
of view. Sociological aspects of crime havé 
been totally. overlooked. The Government 
have been inclined to look upon the. prison 
department as purely punitive addenda to their 


administration of laws and order; but a purely - 
punitive or so-called deterrent system has: now ° 


been proved to be socially’ wrong and financially 
wasteful. The: observations of Colonel Tara- 


pore, who had. ten years’. experience of prison | 


administration ‘quoted by. 3h: Bhulabhai Desai, 
may be recalled : 


“There is no such person as a “horn criminal’ but 
there is such a person as a.‘confirmed criminal’ the 
paradox being explained by the fact that the confirmed 
criminal is not born but is‘ mostly made by society, and 
upon society devolves’ his appropriate treatment. If in- 
stead of. calling such a ‘ criminal type’ we called him the 
‘prison type’ we should be getting much nearer the 
truth, dnd beginning to understand the real obligation of 
society. ‘ However enlightened a@ prison system may be, 
no prisoner emerges quite the sdme as he went in- 
He is like a cripple beginning to wails whom the. slightest 
push bowls over’.” ae 


It may be taken as an axiomatic truth that 
habitual criminals are made not outside but 
inside prisons. We have seen that when a man 


has come to prison for the second time the’ 


prospect of his returning for a third term is 
increased and this tendency increases with every 
subsequent imprisonment. One American writer 
has said: 

“Prison its the chief promoter of ills which it purp*zis 
to cure. It is the worst thing devised by the folis of 


mankind. So bad is it that no quéstion of expense should 
delay its..replacement.” 


We may or may not subscribe to the view. 
We may not-abolish prison all at once. The 
time may riever come when prisons will be things 
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a wretched, down-trodden: land of -ours. 
: the purely ethical and sociological obligation to 


b may. be quite different. 
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of, the past. But it would be. callous. and 


= unpractical -to | delay any: longér giving liberal 
- interpretation of Secs. 529 and 552-and the 


corresponding sections of the Bihar J ail Manual 
and giving a trial to such médsurés -as the 
It would be callous and 
unpractical to delay. any longer giving a serious 
thought to- the practicability of the probation 
system, parole system and preventive detention. 


. In. treating a crime it must be recalled that. 
S grinding poverty more than moral deprivity i is at 


the ‘root-of most of-the crimes in this poor, 
There js 


treat a crime .as the doctor treats disease, the 
production of health-by preventing disease or 
the saving.of the eriminal by preventing crime. 

Two-men. may-.-commit theft but the 
motives and~ circumstances of: the .two cases 
Two men’ suffering 
different -.ailments are dosed with the same 
medicine. -Or, again what-meaning is there in 
making men- work: out’ mechanically sentences 
prescribed by the Indian Penal Code or given 
by the Judge and Magistrate. By what yard 
stick or measure-glass or thermometer is the 
state able to assure us that a given crime is 
expiated in seven years, and not in four, three, 
two or one. ? | And yet, if the State cannot give 
such -an assurance: the -bottom is knocked out 


a - of the present theory and practice of punish- 
pe nient. 


no . coer ~ ~ 
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* We’ may not subscribe to the view that 


. “Prison-is. the chief promoter of -the ills which it 
purports -to cure. It is the worst-thing devised by the 


folly-of mankind. - So: bad_is -it that no question of. ex- 
 penses_ should delay its replacement.” ~~ ; 


We may not subscribe to the view: that 


a Prisons - -are. luxurious’ establishments, in which: earth 
less “offenders. are ‘petted’ and ‘pampered’ at public 
sa ace by: a- “body: of - ‘sentimental enthusidsts.” ~ 
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try to lighten the burden. 
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But we feel the bas of J ail and we must 
This. can be done 
by industrialising the Jail. Various industries- 
have been introduced in Bihar Jails and they 


are running’ with profit and without loss. 
Various: other industries are going to be intro- 


duced, 


“We must ‘teach our prisoner friends 
that an idle brain is the devil’s workshop and 
with their help and’ co-operation -we . must 


march on towards the goal of -making our “jails 
. pe euDporne institutions. 


-REFORMATION THE Dury OF THE. STATE . 


But -while industrialising the jail and pro-_ 
fiteering. thereof we need not forget that 


reformation of the: Criminal is more -important 


than industrialisation of the Jail. We have to 
pay greater attention to the former than to the 
latter. - Jails should be like- so many colleges 


turning out citizens to shoulder the responsibi- 


lities of the State. But 1t must not be forgotten 
that the task. of the Superintendent -of the Jail 
is more gigantic than that. of the Principal of 
the College. While the Principal undertakes 
the responsibilities of the flowers of society 
—the immature youths of plastic and fluid 
minds which can be given any shape’ he likes, 
the Superintendent of the Jail undertakes the 
charge ‘of the worst of the lot, the refuge of the 
society - or at best a heterogeneous. group, & 
composite of almost every conceivable type and 
grade of mind in various stages of development. 

“There is*the infantile and adult mentality; the 
psychopathic, neurotic -and normal; the illitérate, the 
partly trained. and the educated, the degenerate, the im- ° 


moral and unmoral with every shade and .degree. of diver- 
sity between them.” 


The gre at ee ‘priniple in the 
modern reformatory method is-that a- large ° 
per cent of criminals can be corrected, and that 
- reformation is the right. of. the offender and the 

coy of the: state. 
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Literacy Day meeting, Allahabad. Sreejukta Purshottamdas Tandon teaching 





Literacy Day gathering at Allahabad. A section of the vast crowd on the vublic street 
(Photographs: S. Bhatia 





Bhikkhu Narada of Ceylon addressing Cambodian Buddhist priests at the Buddhist Institute of Cambodia 
[Courtesy : Bibliotheque Royale, Phnom-Penh 
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Bhikkhu Narada of Ceylon addressing an assemblage of laymen at the Buddhist Institute, Cambodia 





+ |. "THE STORY OF CHANDIDAS 
By Pror..PRIYARANJAN SEN, w.a,-P.2s. 


[Ohandidas is one of the Evielitees lumi- 


naries in the literary firmament of Bengal, and 
historians. of: Bengali: literature have waxed 
eloquent over the sweetness and pathos of -his 
padas (verses), descriptive of Radhd-Krishna 
[nlé (the sports of Radha and Krishna). His 
lyrics: are reported to have been .the delight of 


sri Chaitanya-deva, the: great Vaishnav saint of 


Bengal, - Still, Chandidas | is a shadowy per- 
sonality. Scholars declare they ‘can trace two 
or more poets of the same name, each with a 
distinctive style of his own, while one also 
comes upon references toa “so-called Chandi- 
das.” -A biographical poem has been, in. recent 
years, unearthed; it has been edited by Prof. 
Joges. Chandra Ray, Vidyanidhi, and a notice 
of the poem has.-appeared) in The Modern 
Review for November, 19388. The date of the 
composition of the poem has been estimated 
by its editor to be the second decade of the 
nneteénth century, and. it is based. -on a 
Sanskrit work composed in the seventeenth. 
Though --the ..supernatural abounds in _ its 
narrative and miracles occur, yet there is a 
sufficient basis or substratum of truth or reality, 
on which the personality of Chandidas comes 
out in definite outlines. An outline of the 
story of the poem is: given here, without any 
attempt at a literal, or even abridged, transla- 
tion. The story begins with a-dream, a com- 
mon literary device, as students of English 
iterature will agree; the poet Cadmon, began 
iis paraphrase with a sae 


“Tun ee or BaASau 


Tu goddess Basali (an emanation or form 
of Sakti or divine energy) appeared as a 
Brahmin girl before Raja Hamir in a dream 


cowards tle early hours of the dawn, when 


jreams prove true. “O-shief of men, know that 
[, Haimavati, 
rou at Brahmanyapur, a small village; -I am 
10w to be found in the form of a block of stone 


ind Iam a trader’s property now ! Hasten, 


uy me in exchange from him; you -shall offer: 


ne daily worship, and I will be your family 
leity. My name is Basali. 
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have left Benares and come to. 


in your oun and in it: place my image’ carved 


—out’ of the stoné.” 


A strange dream’! Stranger still the sight “23 
that awaited the Raja. There stood Haimavati * 


before him when he awoke: Haimavati, terrible 


to look at her hair dishevelled, with the khanda 


(sacrificial sword) in her hand, violent of mien; 
the. eyes and the tongue lofling about, with .a 
string of men’s heads for her garland. ‘The’ Raja 


fell prostrate at her feet and was ‘assured by her ~ 
‘of protection “and blessing. - 
she had disappeared: The divine’ commission — 


And .then—lo! 


could not be neglected; the. Raja straightway 


‘ called on the trader, who was not 2 little sur- 


prised to find him without the regal - 
accoutrements and the usual retinue; 
-also a little anxious: | 
crime which the Raja had come to investigate 


he felt 
was he suspect of any 


and to punish ? Hamir assured him there was 


-nothing to fear; he had only come for a block 


of stone-which the trader had with him, and in 
exchange ‘the. Raja would, grant him remission 
of taxes and security against - ill-treatment: 


Certainly this. was no unréasonable request. 


Hamir.was immediately given the stone, and 
as he carried it off on his head, the idea dawned 
on the trader : “Is it not strange, and ‘of deep 


Import, that. the: Raja took:away a block. of 


Build me a temple 


stone in ‘this fashion ? What can it be? ° Is it 
the touchstone, or.is there any precious .gem. 


hidden-in it ? Or may be, it is a god or goddess . «4 
.transformed into a stone, ‘thas, has. been. disgus- 


teck with me for my cold treatment, and now it 
has placed itself.in the keeping of the Raja on- 
that ‘account’?” Whatever the case, he: fer- 
vently prayed for a darshan or sight of the 


immortal: being that it might have contained, . 


so. as to.make things straight for him. | 
His prayer was heard, . and granted t00.. 


The goddess appeared before. him in a flash; 


and explained:.“ You are as.dear.to me as 
Ganesh of Kartik, my sons. 
me captive; how can I‘leave you? Even if -T 
leave. you in the body, I may not.do so in the 
spirit. Now. listen how I came to be-here. ‘Two 
brothers, Devidas and Chandidas, Brahmin by 


caste and residents of Brahmanyapur, had gone 


to Benares with wer mother in a fit of great “34 


Your love holds 


c : 


we 
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agony due to social persecution; on her death 


at Panchaganga Ghat, they worshipped me in 
that piece of stone as their mother. After a 
while they asked me with folded hands: 
‘Mother, with your permission we are going to 
Dwarka. But what about your daily worship? 
Tell us that, or allow us to carry you on our 
head all the way to Dwarka.’ My voice told 
them: ‘ You have my permission to go. May 
your desires be fulfilled! But don’t you take 
this block of stone with you, for great suffering 
awaits you. When travelling abroad, offer 
worship in spirit; the stone image will come in 
due course. Someé day or other you may lke 
to visit your homestead; I shall be there before 
you in this stone block, and emerge out of it 
im human form, to delight my devotees. You 
will act as my priests. Having thus advised 
them I have, O trader, come away, carried on 
your bullock. Now that I have explained 
everything, do not mope but go about your 
business, it is getting late’.” The trader heard, 
and obeyed with joy. 

Meanwhile the Raja had quickly returned 
to the- city with his load, bathed the block of 
stone in holy Ganges water with his own hands, 
and -placed it on a mount. His royal consort 
came and laughed: “O chief of men, what. 
have: you to do with this block of .stone? 
Numerous servants wait upon you, and for you 
to do-this! ‘Surely you are not in your senses.’ 
The Raja remonstrated: “Do not say so, my 


dear; this is none else but Gauri, the Fair One, 


who is imaged in a thousand ways in the 
Universe, now graciously condescending to 
accept my humble service in this form.” Still 
the Rani doubted, and the Raja asked her to 
meditate on that block of stone if she wanted 
to test his statement. .She did so, when lo and 
behold;-out of the stillness of nature came forth 
the response: “ Why, dearest, why dost thou 
call me?” That convinced the Rani and she 
began to pray; all the royal household joined 
her, great commotion preveue®) and: the whole 
town. was astir. 


' Devipas 4Np Cuanpipas to Act As a 


Thus went the day, and at night the Raja 
in his sleep again dreamt a dream. The goddess 
appéared before him and told him to dip the 
stone in milk all the hours of the night, and to 
send for the blacksmith on the morrow. He 
came. when. summoned, ‘and chiselled the stone 
into an exquisitely fine image to the delight of 
all who saw it. -How to worship the goddess ? 
She herself gave the necessary directions: ten 
seers of rice per day with milk and dal and fish; 


immortality and heavenly bliss. ? 
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Khichurt in winter; the sale used in bathing 
her feet, if taken, would be a great atonement. 
And as ‘regards the priest, the goddess desired 
the Raja to employ Devidas and Chiandidas 
of Brahmanyapur for the work, on suitable 
allowances so that they might be ‘placed above 
want. “But where are they ? ” asked he. The 
goddess replied: ‘Soon shall you meet them- 
They are on their. way home, back from their 
pilgrimage. 'Tomorrew you may expect them 
here. ’—“ But what do you say, mother? They: 
are outcastes, how can they be allowed) to offer 
worship to you and be our priests? Chandidas. 
is devoted, body and soul, to Rami, the washer- 
woman; they are never away from each other ;. 
so have I surprised them on the fields at Nanur; 
they were sitting together in a secluded corner, 
and on my approach went hastily away. Some 
times I found Rami massaging Chandi’s feet 
at the temple of Nitya; at other times I found her 
asleep with her feet nestling cosily on the bosom. 
of Chandi. So how can he be a priest to yout 
I have heard all sorts of ORS OS OY in my day, 
but this beats them all.” 


THe Ragzsa’s Rimonarainon ‘Tan ' Douswen 
ANTECEDENTS * OF CHANDIDAS . 


The Raja went on recounting the ante- 
cendents of Chandidas. Fishing in the Dhoba- 
ghat, the portion -of- the tank reserved for 
washermen, Chandidas was. approached by 
Rami. In the villages, purdah is practically non- 
existent, and evidently they had been acquaint- 
ances: with affinity of soul. She whispered te 
him, “ What is this that you are doing? Why fish 
in this ghat ? It is so very inconvenient to the 
womenfolk! Tell’ me, quick, where shall I 
fill my pitcher now?” Chandidas entreated 
her not to do it there, but move to some other 
place, as all the fish that might otherwise take 
the bait would be scared away; he was a 
Brahmin, and he would beg it'as a favour, In 
return, he would give her some fish. Rami 
laughed and declared she did not want any fish, 
her demand was altogether of .a different, sort. 
Chandidas promising acquiescence, she said: 
“T want your love in exchange. That means 
for you, Chandidas, people’s dispraise, royal 
persecution, social obloquy. All these you wilk 
have to bear. I have spoken: now tell me, will 
you close the deal?” Chandidas was surprised 
beyond measure and answered, “ well, supposing 
I do, think now, what is to be the ultimate 
result of all this.” Rami said: “Listen to 
me, friend, where all this is to-end. We two 
shall sing of Radha and Krishna, and gain 
-Chandidas 
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said: “T do not know what that love means. 
Tell me where it may be had.” Rami said: 
“T know that you are like a dry desert. I will 
teach you love. Let the world laugh at us, yet 
you and I will be helping each other, two hearts 
with one undivided soul, go forward, callous to 
everything else, until you fully realize love: if 
then ever you turn back, woe to you. You are, 
O friend, a scholar; think you, can there be 
happiness in life without sorrow? Joy without 
suffering ?” Chandidas kept silent a while, 
and then, with a sigh, said: “Surely with your 
help plants may grow even in the desert. But 
‘then, what trust in a woman? If I go to a snake- 
hole, tempted by the jewels in the snake’s hood, 
what is bound to happen? I may lose my 
capital, let alone the profit.” On this, Rami 
pretended to be angry, and said: “I did not 
know you for a coward. Well, let me go my 
way, and do whatever you please.” Chandidas 
would not now hear of this but wanted her to 
promise never to desert him. Ramr said: “A 
woman, when she gives herself away, never 
deserts her man in weal or woe. Remember 
the cases of Nal and Damayanti, Ram and Sita. 
Nal went to the forest, Damayanti followed 
suit; Ram into exile, and Sita went with him. 
And you know the sequel: Nal left his wife 
and Ram exiled Sita. Yet I promise, Chandidas, 
never to quit your side in life.” 

Thus the love of Chandidas-and Rami 
began. People said, Chandidas was drivelling 
mad; lost to all shame and decency, they spent 
day and night in the same room, lost to the 
world and in each other; not afraid in the least 
of social frown. Rami’s younger sister, Rohini, 
her father’s pet, got married -in secret to 
Dayananda, a youth of sterling merit and son 
of Bijaynarayan, the leading figure in Brahmin 
society. It was a secret marriage, helped on 


by the plans laid by Rami, and Chandidas.. 


officiated as the priest! Far and wide the 
matter was noised abroad, and there was a 
great commotion among the -Brahmins of the 
locality : they gave up their. meals in protest. 
Nanur became a by-word; Brahmins of other 
villages avoided it and made a detour if it lay 
on the route of their journey. The Brahmins 
of his owre village met under the lead of Bijay- 
narayan, and complained to the Raja. The 
Raja counselled them to expel Rami from the 
village, to reclaim Chandidas by expiation 
through some ceremony, and to change the name 
of the village from Nanur to Yubrajpur; his 
own village was no longer to be called Brahma- 
nyapur but Chhatrina. These suggestions were 
accepted, Rami was driven out, and Chandidas 
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was persuaded somehow, after a long time, to 
go through the purification ceremony. 
Expelled from the village, Rami went to 
Benares and lived there under the protection of 
an old Brahmin, Chandrachuda, whom she 
treated as her own father. Extremely pleased, 
the old man showed her his secret treasure, 
kept in earthen pots buried underground and 
containing precious jewels and various coins 
which he promised to give to her on his death, 
as he had no heirs to his property. He remem- 
bered a niece named Padmavati, married to one 
Bijaynarayan at Brahmanyapur; but he was 
not sure if she was still living or if she had any 
son : he had not heard from them for long. So, 
if he died on a sudden, all his property was 
entirely at her disposal. She could do with it 
whatever she liked. 
Having thus declared his mind, just as he 
was sitting down to his meals, eighty-four 
friends came up to his place. They were all 
heartily entertained at once by Rami, who 
served whole dishes before them and they went 
away satisfied. This was nothing short of a 
miracle, and Chandrachuda asked her after they 
had gone whether she was not really a goddess 
in human form. “Only the daughter of a washer- 
man,” she laughingly replied; but what did 
it matter, after all?. The holy water of the 
Ganges washed away all distinctions of caste, 
and in Benares, as in Puri, such differences 
were not to be observed. But Uhandrachuda 
would neither subscribe to such opinions nor 
would he believe in her statement regarding her 
humble birth. He proposed that she would have 
to offer worship to Siva, and if the god bent 
down to accept it, then—well, then he would 
know, and all doubts would vanish. Next 
morning, Rami went to the Panchaganga ghat, 
took her bath in the river, and found a flower, 
beautiful like gold, floating down the stream; 


‘she seized it and brought it ashore, and with it 


she went to the temple preceded by Chandra- 
chuda. The pandas (priests) tried to force their 
offices upon them, but her words of spirited 
remonstrance carried conviction, and on being 
asked she gave an account of herself, her name, 
lineage and family. She was a native of 
Brahmanyapur, by caste a washer-woman. Her 
father was Sanatan, her mother, Lakshmipriya, 
and Chandidas was the god whom she worship- 
ped. A clever panda saw through the subtlety 
of her explanation; God’s work was just like a 
washer-man’s, purging the world of its impuri- 
ties, and. his ‘wife’ or consort was Lakshmi- 
priya, bliss or welfare. But who was Chandi- 
das ? Rami would not explain it. She went in 
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with Chandrachuda and they found the god 
with hands-stretched, ready for the acceptance 
of their worship. The liquid waves of the 
Ganges were flowing through his matted locks; 
his horn. was rolling on the ground with his 
damaru (a small drum shaped like an hour- 
glass) ; the tiger skin wrapped his loins; a neck- 
‘lace of bones was round his neck; the snake, 
coiled round his limbs, hissed. The sight of the 
god filled Rami with the spirit of devotion, and 
as she was about to place at his feet the beauti- 
ful flower she had picked up, he hastily 
prevented her, and said it was the same flower 
with ‘which a certain Sannyasi had worshipped 
the Lond Vishnu up in the Himalayas’ at- the 
source of the Ganges; Siva, also a devotee of 
the Lord, could not have it at his feet. but must 
bow to it. He asked. Rami to take Chandidas 
back to their village -home, and spread’ the 
sacred name. ‘Radha-Krishna among all and 
sundry. Doubting no more, Chandrachuda 
arranged to send Rami back to her place. 


Rami anp -CHANDIDAS ReE-uNiTED 


In the village home Dayananda went 
through the penance (prdéyaschitta) céremony 
while’ Rohini mourned.’ Chandidas also agreed 
to go through the ceremony and ‘the Brahmins, 
accepting him back ito their fold, sat at their 
meals. Going in and out with his plate of rice, 
which he was serving to his guests, Chandi was 
suddenly accosted by Rami, who appeared one 
knew not whence. “ Why, O Chatidi, what is 
this? If you give your caste to your caste- 
people, what will become of me? Have you 
ever thought. about that? Anyway, let us 
embrace and part.” Chandidas was hold- 
ing the plate of rice with two hands, 
how could he go in for the embrace? 
Behold, he has grown two -hazids more 
which grasp Rami’s profferred hands. 

This miracle escaped many, but a few 
witnessed it and raised a hubbub ‘and rushed 
upon Rami “ like the tumultuous roar of surg- 
ing waters,” but she, strange to relate, vanished 
into the thin air. In the confusion that followed, 
the guests departed, leaving the food served 
before them untasted; but Devidas was elated, 
he was so much overjoyed that he danced, 
grasping Chandi by his arms. He was sure the 
people round them were just then too dense to 
realise his brother’s worth, but the day was not 
far off when they would realise it. If they 
tried to separate Chandi from Devi they wou!d 
lose their all through” fire, and they would be 
forced to taste the very dishes which they left 
now ‘untouched. With Chandi’s help he dug 
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a hole in the ground and filled it with the rice 
etc. covering it with earth. Their mother, 
Vindhyavasini, wept tears of sorrow. That. 
evening the Brahmins met together and decided. 
upon Chandi’s death and Rami’s exile, but lof 
it was found out on the morrow that Devi and: 
Chandi along with their mother had already 
left’ under cover of the night. In the so ane 
evening when the men had retired to bed an 

the lamps had been put out, a huge fire raged 
and, in spite of all attempts at salvage, burnt 
all’ the houses .in the village to cinders, two 
houses only being left standing—those belong- 
ing to Sanatan the washer-man and to Devi. 
The outlook was indeed gloomy; there was no 
provision; for about a month ‘the people lived. 
on the supply sent, by the Raja, but evidently 
it had its limit. The poor souls had to spend. 
day and night in huts hastily got up om 
bamboo poles and thatched with leaves of 
trees. Once again did Rami appear before 
them; finding them in a répentant mood for 
their conduct towards her, shé consoled them,’ 
and promised that Rohini would supply them 


‘with their requirements when they were im 


want. Thus assured, the villagers then began: 
re-building their houses and it was possible for 
them to do ‘so with: Rohini’s help. They were’ 
thankful for it; but two. stayed away, her 
husband and father-in-law: They were ashamed 
and would not appear before her. 


Rouini’s RECONCILIATION with Her 
HiusBAND AND FATHER-IN-LAW 


One day Bijaynarayan was sitting under 
a tree, pale and dejected, when Kami came and. 
offered’ to place with him on deposit some 
treasures she had; this was necessary, she said, 
as she was uncertain in her movements. At 
first Bijaynarayan was unwilling; he saw 


. through this move which had for its purpose 


his own good. Why should he, a Brahmin, be 
greedy of what belongs to other people? “ Buy 
it,’ said Rami, “the price being Rohini’s life. 
She has not touched any food since you came 
away; a few days more and she will die of 
starvation.”—‘ Why then, kind and consider- 
ate as you seem to be, why did you spoil my 
caste, and J a Brahmin?” Rami said: “I 
assure you, Rohini is also a Brahmin by birth. 
Apart from that, these treasures belong to 
you of right.” The Brahmin was persuaded to 
accept her offer, and they were reconciled. 
Then she divulged the secret of Rohini’s birth; 
she was the daughter of Bhabani Jhoryat, @ 
Brahmin of pure birth who had ruled in 
Brahmanyapur. But the turbulent Sémantas of 
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the land, expelled by him, rose in revolt, and 
twelve of them attacked the palace at night 
and killed him. In the confusion Sanatan, 
Ramu’s father, escaped with his wife and Rami 
and the young princess Rohini to his brother- 
in-law’s place at Ghatsila; Rami was then five 
and Rohini, one. After twelve years’ stay 
abroad they had returned to their own village, 
and Rohini had observed the caste rules since 
her marriage. Rami’s parents, her uncle 
Srinivas, she herself and the two brothers, 
Devidas and Chandidas, were privy to the 
secret, which should still be kept till the return 
of the last two. Rami told Dayananda also 
how she got the treasures from his | ‘mother’ s 
uncle, Chandrachuda. 

All these the Raja had learnt by his secret 
methods—through his spies. Such bemg the 
antecedents of Chandidas, how could he be 
employed as a periest to Basali ? 


Bur Basart Sticx’s tro HER Cuoice: RuLEs or 
HER WoORSHIP—THE QUESTION OF ANIMAL 
SACRIFICE 


But Basali was adamant; she stuck to her 
‘choice. She informed Raja Hamir that Chandi 
. was a spirit of Siva, just as Rami was one of 
hers, and the Raja should be thankful that the; y 
had graced Brahmanyapur with their birth. 
The sole object of Rami’s being was to protect 
Chandidas against the invasion of lust, to fill 
him always with the love of Radha and 
Krishna; their love was not of the flesh, but 


divine; and Basali had come there with her - 


companion, Nitya, to save them from harm. 
Rami and Chandidas knew each other perfect- 


ly well; 1+ was hard for a stranger to form a 


correct idea of their relationship. 
On hearing this the Raja was distracted 
with grief : had not the community passed its 


orders of extreme penalty on Chandidas ? Why” 


did not Basali then come to his rescue?’ The 
Raja considered himself guilty because he had 
allowed the death of a true Brahmin; but 
Basali bade him be of good cheer, because she 
had intervened—killed the hangman, and sent 
Devi and Chandi to Benares. Now they were 
returning to their native place, and none but 
they should officiate as her priests. 

An interesting talk ensues between the 
Raja and Basali. The goddess lays down the 
law regarding her piijé, and says she would 
accept, if offered, a goat or a sheep, a buffalo 
or a rhino; this will amount to no sin. “How!” 
exclaimed the Raja; “is. not Ahimsa the 
greatest virtue in the world?” The goddess 
replied with a smile: “The local eustom or 
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the family practice is more binding than any” 
shastra; Siva is offered fowl’s eggs in the north;. 

Narayan accepts wine and meat from the: 
devotee; the water of the Ganges may not taste: 
sweet, it may be dirty; still, its holiness is: 
beyond criticism. The safest way is to acquire: 
wisdom by following the family tradition.. 

The more you’ advance that way, the more do: 
you realize your unity with the world, and then. 
you merge in the spirit of the Universe when. 
you sacrifice your self:” “ But is not violence: 
the greatest sin, and ahimsa the greatest. 
virtue ?” persisted the Raja: In reply the: 
goddess sophistically asked: “Why then, O° 
chief, does the virtuous Brahmin kill ‘the - 
poisonous snake ?. Why are human sacrifice: 
and horse sacrifice recommended in the Vedas. 
and the. Puranas by holy men? Do those go- 
to hell who perform these sacrifices? Is not. 
the guest also called go-ghna, a man for whom 
the cow is sacrificed? Did not the river: 
Charmanvati spring from the.stream of blood-. 
shed during a sacrifice? You know all that,. 

still you keep on asking the same questions !° 
Your day-to-day existence involves the death 
of millions of creatures. Can you help it?” 
Basali strengthened .her arguments by unfold-- 
ing to him a vision of a sacrifice in the: 
heavens—numerous sheep and buffaloes were- 
being offered and accepted. The Raja was: 
satisfied, and went away. 


Basaut Meets turn Two BRorHers 


Devidas and Chandidas came to the 
confines of their village, and to them appeared: 
Basali. She advised them about their conduct. 
and also relating to matters spiritual, referred 
Chandidas to an avadhuta named Ananda 
dwelling in the Susunia hills nearby, to whom: 
he should go for initiation Into a spiritual life. 
Incidentally she informed them of their previ- 
ous life;—at Jubrajpur lived a woman named: 
Hira whose - austerity pleased Haimavati so — 
much that Hira was granted the privilege of 
bathing'in the Triveni (or sacred confluence of” 
the three rivers) in her own hut. She had three: 
sons, Ballabh, Jitendriya and Paresh, and these- 
three were accordingly asked to dig three tanks: 


. which were, by the goddess’ grace, connected. 


by means ‘of tunnels ‘with ‘the Ganges, the 


Saraswati and the Jumna; and Hira used to. 


dip herself everyday in the three tanks, which. 
was thus virtually a dip in the Triveni. The- 
three brothers were “reborn as Chandidas,.. 
Devidas and Nakul, while Vindhya was the- 
game as Hira of old.. The goddess asked’ 
Chandidas now to devote himself to the com-- 
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“position of sweet songs descriptive of the 
-amours of Radha and Krishna, by which all 
impiety, all wicked thoughts. might be crushed; 
“Rami would assist him in this. Devidas was 
. enjoined to officiate daily as her priest, but he 
“must consider himself as her father and there- 
fore take no prasdd,—the priesthood to pass 
-from father to son. But Devidas was then 
about 80 years old, and unmarried; the goddess 
-prophesied that the second day after their 
“meeting, he would be married to the daughter 
“of Vishnu Sharma of Besada. 


Back to Homs ANp THE SocraL Foip 

The goddess then went away, and the 
“brothers, after a dip in the river, left for home, 
“where they met the youngest, Nakul,, who in- 
-formed them of their mother’s death and invited 
“their Brahmin neighbours to a friendly feast next 
day. When all of them had assembled for the 
feast Chandidas made known the true aceount 
«of the birth and caste of Rohini, so that the 
slur on her and Dayananda and Bijaynarayan 
cmight be removed. The information was 1é- 
‘ceived with acclamation, and when the guests 
next enquired what arrangements had been 
cmade for ‘their entertainment,. Chandidas 
‘declared these had been left to Rami. “A 
-washer-woman !” they exclaimed in dismay, 
cand then found the girl standing before them, 
smiling a hearty welcome and lighting up 
«everything round-her by her beauty. She said: 
“Till yesterday I had been Rami, the washer- 
“woman, but now you have all accepted me as 
&.Brahmin! If good and bad stay together 
an friendship, they draw together and merge 
“their difference in a unified whole—they become 
‘either wholly good or wholly bad or indifferent, 
2a mixture. of the two. By recognising Rohini 
as belonging to your caste, you have accepted 
=-me also into the fold!” This was a: poser 
indeed, and the Brahmins proposed if Basali the 
-goddess herself partook of the dishes prepared 
‘by her, they would. have no further hesitation 
‘but would accept her as more than a Brahmin 
‘by caste. Rami agreed to the test, dug up the 
‘food that lay buried underground, served it on 
a dish of gold, lighted a lamp with clarified 
butter, and sat down within closed doors in 
choly meditation. The Brahmins peeped through 


the keyhole and found Basali actually sitting 


‘down to her meal, and heartily partaking of 
at! All further objection was at once set aside, 
and they sat down to a meal, which they 
‘enjoyed to their heart’s content. 

Next day came a Brahmin from Besada 
mamed Bishnu Sharma, with a beautiful girl 
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about 16 years old, his only daughter, Sura- 
dhuni by name. He was seeking a suitable 
bridegroom for her, and had been directed in 
a.dream to the place for meeting Devidas. So 
Devi married Suradhuni and worshipped 

Basali day to day according to the mode pres- | 
cribed. Chandidas went with Rami to the 
hermitage of Ananda in the Susunia hills, where 
they were initiated, and they stayed there for a 
week. On their way home, a voice divine 
asked Chandidas to sing, which he did, in 
conjunction with Rami. He sang of the parva- 
rdég (the dawning of love) of Radha in different 
tunes; and sang so feelingly, overpowered by 
the sentiment and losing all restraint, that 
even birds and beasts wept, not to speak of 
men. The very air stood still to listen to their 
song; the gods in heaven were glad beyond - 
measure and promised eternal fame. Chandidas 
and Rami then returned to their hut, and 
Chandi began to worship daily through songs on 
Radha and Krishna, songs which Rami heard 
first of all and enjoyed, and then others after 
her, songs which attracted visitors from all 
places on earth, songs sung by both with tears 
in their eyes. Their fame reached the ears of 
Vidyapati at Mithila; they got to know each 
other through friends, and there was occasional 
exchange of poems and songs between the two. 


' Gopau StncH’s Messacs Anp INVASION 


So great was the reputation of their song 
that it sometimes threatened a disaster to the 
country. One day, when Hamir was holding 
his court, and the discourse went round in 
subdued tones and on varied topics, came a 
messenger who announced himself as Ramdin, 
sent by Gopal Singh, the chief of the Mallas 
at Bishnupur, and the only independent Hindu 
ruler. He had been serit by his master, who 
had heard: of the fame of Chandidas and Rami 
as saints and singers, to take them to his place 
that very day. Hamir, a little ruffled in temper - 
by the messenger’s peremptory tone, replied 
that the two singers were objects of reverence, 
not beggars nor songsters, to be bundled away 
from -place to place. Ramdin threatened dire 
consequences if his master’s requisition was 
disregarded; had not Feroze Khan ard Sham- 
suddin, chiefs of Delhi and Pandua, felt the 
strength of his master’s arms? Still, Hamir 
demurred and would not let the two singers go . 
when called for in this rude fashion. 

_ As a result of the refusal, the chief of the 
Mallas invaded Chhatrind at.dead of night 
with an army and encamped on the grounds near 
Belpukur. He then sent a hundred soldiers to - 
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bring to him Chandidas. and Rami; as they 
were moving away, two persons, were seen 
passing by; they were challenged, and when 
it was found that they were Chandidas’s people, 
they were produced before the chief. He was 
_charmed at the sight; one was a man, the other 
a woman; both divinely beautiful. They were, 
they said, Priyankar and Chhayamati, attend- 
ants.on Chandidas and Rami, and, like them, 
living and moving together, singing of Hari 
in the joyousness of spirit. Requested by the 
chief, Priyankar began a song ‘on Krishna, 
‘Chhayamati keeping company. Then the chief 
asked Priyankar to make a forecast as to the 
success of his mission; Priyankar predicted 
success so far as the main object was concerned, 
but soon would the chief (he said) suffer a 
defeat and be taken prisoner by one in form a 
woman. ‘Had not the hundred soldiers sent by 
him been already put in chains? Another 
hundred will:meet with the same fate.’ ‘And 
what about Priyankar and Chhayamati?’ 
‘They were the blessed pair, Chandidas and 
Rami, for whom he had come.’ With these 
words. they vanished, and the chief, discom- 
fited, sent on another batch of a hundred 
soldiers in pursuit. These followed Chandidas 
and Rami receding further and further away, 
and then they encountered a halo of light, 
illumining wide spaces. There stood before 
them a tall female form of sublime appearance, 
sublime to the degree of being terrific. Her 
complexion was dark, her teeth were fierce- 
looking, the tongue lolled, the laughter was 
loud and biting. She.held a sword in one hand 
and a shield in the other, and challenged the 
soldiers. Her dance and her laughter did the 
_ work; the soldiers fainted away, and she called 
upon her attendant the Bhairav to clap them 
to prison, which he promptly did, twenty at a 
time. 

Oblivious of all this, the chief was listen- 
ing to a strain of music in the distance,— 
somebody singing of Radha and Krishna. Who 
could sing so sweetly ? Certainly no human 
being; Chandidas and Rami must be- divine 
creatures. Thus musing, he moved on and on, 
following the sound, and at last stood near the 
pair, whem he saluted: with respect. He con- 
sulted them as to what he should do now; what 
course adopt. Chandi counselled war; without 
that his soldiers now in prison could not be set 
at liberty, and liberty they must have. He 
was a Kshatriya of great spirit, and for such the 
Shastras sanctioned fighting. And then, what 
had he to fear? There was the god, Madan- 
mohan, to -befriend him. Gopal Singh was 
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struck by:the profound knowledge of the 
Shastras which the boy in his teens (for so 
he considered Chandidas) had. But Chandidas: 
declared he was. then 33, not 18, as he sup- 
posed. A likely error, rejoined the chief, for it 


was very difficult to tell the years of a man. 


who had attained salvation through his auste- 
rities. ‘But who was Rami?’ asked he. At. 
this Chandidas laughed and said she stood in. 
the same relation to him as to the world at large. 
But enough; there was no time to lose, and he 
must get ready to fight: for: him, a Kshatriya,. 
there was no turning -back. 

The chief was undecided; there were con- 
flicting voices in the air. One voice spoke: 
“Rest assured, Gopal, if any evil is done to: 
you, I will destroy the world im an instant.” The- 
other voice cried: “Run back to your own: 
country, listen to no honeyed words, to no’ 
promise of help. Who can conquer Chhatrina 
when Basali guards the city? Your Madan-- 
mohan will prove a poor ally, after all.” 


At last Gopal Singh was roused to fight. 
and, careless of consequences, pushed on. In. 
the dark hours of the night, people woke from: 
sleep to listen to the tramp of his soldiers, and: 
they hid themselves in fear-when they realised. 
it was an army on the move. The chief went 
ahead, and came upon a halo of light,.by which. 
he saw a young woman, a paragon of beauty, 
dressed in blue, a chandrahdr gracing her throat 
and neck, a besar dripping from her nose, a: 
kundal in each ear, her arms flashing with 
keyur and kankan. The slightest movement 
that she made, made the kinkini round her 
waist jingle, and the nupurs in her toes danced. 
in perfect unison. Her long, dishevelled hair 
seemed like thunderous clouds, the crown on: 
her head flashed like lightning. -A sharp sword’ 
the right hand clutched, there was loud laughter: 
on her lips, while the eyes darted forth fire.. 
Gopal Singn bowed to her and pleaded: “Why” 
this partiality to Hamir, O mother? Are not 
Gopal and Hamir, both of them, your sons ?” 
I am a Kshatriya, I may not avoid the fight. 
Either render back my soldiers who are now in 
prison, or let me rush to the battle.” Gopal 
had thus the privilege of fighting with Basali,. 
and it raged dreadfully. At last the chief was. 
being carried off a prisoner, when Madanmohan 
appeared on the scene: Madanmohan with his. 
mace and the chakra; with the peacock’s- 
plumes: adorning his-erest, garlanded with wild 
forest flowers, dressed in his yellow dhott and’ 
looking so beautiful: That meeting between- 
Basali and Madanmohan was a sight for the- 
gods to see. The talk between them was at: 
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first friendly, but the spirit of combativeness 
grew, and the two stood ready to fight, one with 
the sword and the other with his chakra, to 
‘defend their respective protegés. 

- It is difficult to imagine what mould have 
‘hear the result of such a fight if it had taken 
place at all. But at this stage Chandidas and 
Rami intervened, appeased them and sent them 
away. It was left for Chandidas to effect a 
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friendship of the two chiefs, and when both 
were profuse with protestations of loyalty, 
Chandidas sealed the pact ‘by promising to be 
at; Bishnupur every year on the night of the’ 
full moon of Ras. . Counselled by him, Gopal. 
Singh returned .to his territory with his soldiers 
before the night was over and before the people 
could diseover his movements—his defeat and — 
discomfiture. 

(To be continued.) 
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PEARL S. BUCK 


American Nobel Prize Winner 


By P. GOPALA KRISHNAYYA. — 
Columbia University, New York, U.S. A. 


‘Tus Swedish Academy at Stockholm recently 
cawarded the 1938 Nobel prize for literature to 
Pearl Buck,-American author of The Good Earth 
‘and other novels about China. . 

Third Américan to win the Swedish honor, 

‘Mrs. Buck follows Sinclair Lewis and Eugene 
‘O'Neill. She was the second woman in a decade 
to win this recognition for writing. The other 
was Sigrid Unset just ten years ago. Her name 
will now appear alongside those of such famous 
“winners as Maurice Maeterlinck, Rudyard 
Kipting, Anatole France, William Butler Yeats, 
George Bernard Shaw, John Galsworthy, Luigi 
‘Pirandello, Thomas Mann, and our own beloved 
Rabindranath ‘Tagore. 

' Pearl Buck, in private life Mrs. Richard J. 
‘Walsh, said on November 10, 1938, one hour 
after learning of her triumph, that she was taken 
‘aback with the totally unexpected-honor. Speak- 
‘Ing im the office of her publisher, John Day Com- 
‘pany in New York City, she recalled her first 
‘words as follows: 

“I said, ‘That’s ridiculous,’ and I suppose a great 
many others will say the same thing.. Did Chinese expres- 
‘sions of gratitude come to mind ? Certainly, t thought—- 
though probably not aloud: ‘O pu sing-sin’- (I don’t 
‘believe it), but ‘kung shikung shi’ (congratulations): : 

The author of The Good Earth and ten 
‘other books, numerous short stories and articles 
‘since 1930, was grateful that the Nobel prize 
for literature was based on the sum of a writer’s 
work rather than any single product. In a 
‘broadeast to Sweden on November 10th at noon 
‘she defined one successful book as a sign of 


_she received the coveted honor. 


erowth and was hopeful that her development 

would continue. 
Theodore Dreiser sienitea: the honor, the 

author said over the air, continuing: 


““T don’t know him and he doesn’t. know me, but I 


‘feel difident in accepting the award just the same.” 


She told of having visited Stockholm on a 
pleasure trip in 1932 and said she would try. 
to be there on December 10th to accept the 


- medal, seroll, and cheque from the hands of King 


Gustaf. The money will amount to between 
$40,000 and $50,000, it was learned. 

Mrs. Buck, ‘as she prefers to be known 
publicly, gave a Press Conference the day after 
She replied to 
questions carefully, yet appeared to enjoy the 
ordeal of flashlight bulbs and swift changes of 


“topic in the interview. 


She implied,.the Nobel prize was a shade 
less thrilling than her notification in Nanking 
seven years ago of the Pulitzer prize. “It was 
the first intimation I had that my work interest- 
ed my own people,” she explained. 

She was born in Hillsboro, in the state of 
West Vir ginia, on June 26, 1892. the daughter of 
two missionaries on leave from China—Absalom 
and Caroline Sydenstricker. Her childhood was - 
spent on the Yangtze River in the town of Chin- 
kiang: She mastered Chinese before she had 
learned English. 

Pieces written by the little girl were publish- 
ed by the Shanghai Mercury. But she really 
found her way into price in 1923, with magazine 
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articles on China. Hast Wind, West Wind, a 
‘novel, had evolved by 1930, and, close on its 
heels, came the best’ seller, The Good Earth. 
Mrs. Buck declares that her favorite work was 
Sons, 1932, which “ Americans failed .to -under- 
stand because it marked strongly my Chinese 
_ phase.” 

_ She was educated at Randolph “Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia, did post- 
graduate work at Cornell and Yale, and taught 
in three Chinese universities. Her own activity 
' aS a missionary ended about six years ago. She 
has two children and has adopted, four more. 
Following her divorce from John Lossing Buck 
she married Mr. Walsh. 

An almost unbroken. literary identification 
with the Far Hast was interrupted last year when 
Mrs. Buck wrote This Proud Heart; a-novel set 
in America. Another with a New ‘York locale 
has been finished, she disclosed. Publication 


will be deferred until The Patriot is on the 


market. 


The writer said: . 
“The latter is a Chinese JI apanese. story dealing. with 


- the conflict, I’m altogether on the Chinese side personally’ 


and politically, yet I’m very fond of the Japanese people. 
I will never live in China again. I hope to. visit the coun- 
try when it becomes certain what shape it will assume.” 


She discussed her method in writing, thus: 


“T don’t wait for moods—you’d never get anything 
done if you did. I write about four hours a day in 
terms of episodes, never stopping in an emotional crisis 
nor, for example, going into one just before, luncheon. 

=e think in the Chinese idiom and translate. That 
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‘keep something new and something old going all the time. 
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may be why the result occasionally resembles scriptural 
English. The Chinese language, like King James’ English, 
My reading habits ¢ ? Well, I 


93 


is simple and from the soil. 


A telegram delivered to her at the Press 


“Conference in her publisher’s office on Novem- 


ber 10th was the first official word she received. 
lt read: 

“The Swedish Academy has this day assigned to you 
the Literary Nobel Prize 'and would be grateful to receive 


by wire your acceptance to the Secrétary of the Swedish 
Academy. (Signed) Per Hallstroen.” 


Mrs. Buck laughingly denied that she 
would “go on a spree ” with the prize money; 
nor had she any need for a yacht or jewellery. 
After reflecting a moment, she observed: “ Now 
I can devote myself to writing books I want to 
write.. Fewer short stories will need to be 
written. ”. . 

Mrs. Buck fully canes this recognition. 


In her books she manages to combine the in-- 


tellectual scheme of the modern novel with the 
simplicity, pungency, and sauvity of the Oriental 
style, which to the Western mind, devoted in 
these times to the apprehension of reality j in all 
its guises, seems to partake of a legendary quali- 
ty. But there is also matter for the psychologist 
and for the social-mind in her books. And it 
is undoubtedly this’ fusion’ of the material of — 
modern literature with the warm medium of the 
Oriental viewpoint which regults in both a novel 
and a “story ” that has secured so enthusiastic 
a reception for Mrs. Buck’s works among the 
world’s reading public. 
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THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 


By a Memper or Tur Royar Asiatic Socrery or Bencaw. 


INTRODUCTION 
THe general public of Calcutta is perhaps not 
aware that an imposing two-storied building at 
the corner of the Park Street and Chowringhee 
is the home of the premier learned Society in 
the East. Among a number of people it is known 
as Purana Jadughar, as in 1814 its rooms at the 
ground floor were thrown open to the public as 
a. Museum and this arrangement continued till 
about 1866, when on the ‘establishment of the 


-- Indian Museum, the exhibits were handed over 


to the new institution on permanent loan to be 
exhibited in Caleutta. All old scientific depart- 
ments of the Government and old litera 

societies and institutions in India can trace bac 

their origin to the activities of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Though in age it is junior 
to another Asiatic Society in Java by a year or 
two; in the range of activities and the great 
influence ithas wielded in the development of 
thought, both scientific and literary, in India, it 


is perhaps a unique institution of its kind in the 


whole World. It was till recently styled Asiatic 
Society ‘of Bengal,-but two years ago His 
Majesty, ‘the King - Emperor, was graciously 
pleased to grant to it-permission +o use the title 
“Royal” before its name.. Thé words “ of 
Bengal” in the title of the Society are mislead- 
ing to a certain extent, for they only denote its 
place of origin, but not its scope, which is 
country-wide. The Society receives grants from 
the Governments of India and Bengal for the 
publication of Oriental works in Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian, and its membership is 
derived from all parts of India. It is thus a 
national asset of great value, and its prosperity 
or decline should concern all right-thinking 
people of all communities and belonging to all 
the provinces into which India is artificially 
divided for purposes of administration. 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
founded in 1784 by Sir William Jones, and its 
objects can be described: in the following 
language due to the founder: 


“The bounds of its investigations will be the geo- 


graphical limits of Asia, and within these limits its 
enquiries will be extended to whatever .is performed: by 
Man, or. produced by Nature.” 

The Society is registered in conformity 
with the provisions of the Registration Act No. 


. shall promote or obstruct its growth : 


XXI of 1860 (Sections 9 arid 10), its working 
is governed by a set of Rules which came into 
effect on the 15th August, 1899; some of these 
were, however,- amended on subsequent dates. 
by the vote of the entire body of members. 
Aécording to its constitution the Society consists 
of Ordinary Members (Resident, Non-Resident, 
and Foreign Members), Honorary Fellows and 
Associate Members.- From dmong the Ordi- . 
nary Members a certain number, not exceeding 
50 at one time, are distinguished on account of 
eminence in literary or scientific work and are 
styled-as Fellows. In terms of-the Rules the 
administration, direction and management of 
the affairs of the Society. is entrusted to’ a. 
Council, comprismg of a minimum total oi 
fifteen, or a maximum of twenty. The powers 
and duties of the Council, the President -and 
the General Secretary are defined in the Rules, 
and: the two officers mentioned are enjoined by 
the Rules “to. ensure due effect being given .to 
these Rules and to the Regulations made by the 
Council under Rule 48, Cl (a).”° 

‘The number of Ordinary Members, “who in 
reality constitute the Society, is unlimited and 
people of all nationalities. are eligible. An - 
admission fee-of Rs. 32-and a small monthly 
subscription (Rs. 8 for Resident and Rs. 2 for 
Non-Resident) entitles a member to a series of 
privileges. Like the Council and its Officers, 
the members on being elected are also required 
to abide by ‘the Rules and Regulations of the 
Society. For all members and particularly for 
Non-Resident and Foreign’ Members, the most 
valuable privilege is to receive, gratis, copies of 
the numbers of the Journal and Proceedings and. 
Memoirs of the Society published during the 
continuance of their Membership, and to pur- 
chase at a reduced price the Society’s 
Publications. The great fame of the Society is 
based on its: publications and the importance 
of the whole matter will be evident from the’ 
following remarks published in the Intkoduction 
to the first volume of the Asiatic Researches : 

“By the publication of the Asiatic Researches the 
institution may be considered as having taken root; but 
the plant will flourish or fade, according as the activity 
or remissness of the Members and their correspondents. 
it will flourish : 
if naturalists, chemists, antiquaries, philologists, and men 


of Science, in * different parts of Asia, will commit their 
observations to writing, and send them to the President 
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or the Secretary at Calcutta; it will languish, if such 
communications shall be long intermitted; and it will die, 
if they shall entirely cease.” 


PUBLICATIONS 


From the programmes of monthly meetings’ 


for the past several years it will be evident to 
every right-thinking person that really first- 
class communications, now submitted to the 
Society for publication are few and far between 
and that the Society has almost: reached the 
languishing point. Since 1923, the Society has 
made three serious efforts to bring its Journal 
and other publications up-to-date, due to the 
enthusiasm of some one member, but as soon as 
such a member relaxed his energies, the publi- 
cations fell into arrears again. The delay in 
the publication of papers has been. mainly 
responsible for the quality and quantity of 
matter at present received for the Journal of 
the Society. There are several articles, which 
were accepted for publication over a decade or 
more ago,’ but they are either still lying in 
manuscript or, worse still, in metal at the press, 


for which the Society must have paid or. has yet. 


to pay large sums of money .on account of 
the types having been kept standing. Wes 
specially wish to direct attention to a long 
article on the “ Wild Men of Tibet” which was 
read by the General Secretary about 13 years 
ago. We understand blocks.- worth several 
hundreds of rupees were: prepared for the. article 
and the matter has: been in type for over a 
decade. Recently several articles have appeared 
on the same subject: in this country and abroad, 
and the non-publication of the‘article in the Jour- 
nal, besides the unnecessary expense involved, 
has been a great loss to scholarship, If this arti- 
cle ever sees the light of day, we have no doubt 
that its chief merit will have considerably faded 
away by that time. There are several articles 
of this type, but we purposely selected the one 
where the author happens to be in Calcutta 
and is an Official of the Society. If any other 
author had been responsible for such a long 
delay, we have no doubt, a claim.for the total 
cost would have been made from him. This 
‘Officer of the Society is maintained at a cost of 
Rs. 750 a month,-besides occasional ponerse 
which run into several thousands. 

In the Proceedings for 1932 (p. XVIII), 
one finds that-another member of the Council 
had his work on Rubaiyyat of Umar-i-Khaiy- 
yam accepted by the Council for publication and 
m this connection received from. the .Society 
the cost of the. blocks. (Proceedings for 1932, p. 
exyit) that he had prepared for the edition. 


ed within a couple of years. 
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"The press’ set up the’ ‘matter in May 1934, and 


though the author is in Caleutta and is still a 
member of the Council, the edition has not been 
published so far. 

To take another instance: another mem- 
ber of the Council of the Society, who besides 
getting remuneration for publication of works 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, gets a monthly 
remuneration of Rs. 200 in connection with the 
publication of the Catalogue of Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts. When in 1934 (Year Book 
for 1984, p. 89), this Officer of the Society was 
entrusted with the task there was a consider- 
able stuff in the press and in manuscript left 
by Mr. Ivanow as long ago as 1929; it was 
then expected that the matter would be finish- 
But it is surprising 
that- though this officer has received over 
Rs. 9,000 in remuneration no further volume of 
the Catalague has yet been issued. Of course 
completion of the work would have meant 
termination of the monthly, allowance, and thus 
the delay may be understandable, but such 


‘neglect, means that there cannot be any super- 


vision by the members of the Council over their 
colleagues in the Council. We shall refer to 
this matter again in connection with the Rules 
of the Society. . 

Among the Bepnovheta works in: English, 
it is well known that Akbarnama and Vajjala- | 
gam have been in the press since 1919, Kesar 
Saga since 1925 and Pabagat-i-Akbari since 
1932. Of the Sanskrit works, which have 
been inthe press for several years, reference 
may be made to Kutianimatam, Dharmabindu, 
Tirthakalpa, Avadana Kalpalata, Atmatattva- 
viveka, Vaikhanasaranta Sutra and Saundara- 
nanda Kavya; Tibetan work in the .press is 
Dowazangms with notes and without notes, and 
Arabic and’ Persian work is Haft Iqlim. It 
would certainly seem remarkable that a reprint 
of the Third Proceedings of the Indian Science 
Congress was ordered by the Council in 1931 
(vide Proceedings for 1931, p. cxxxv), and 
the matter for the reprint is in type since 1931 
and has not yet been printed off. — | 

The Society also publishes “ Descriptive 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS” and a member 
of the Society is paid an honorarium of Rs. 100 
per month. to attend to this work. Since this 
arrangement on monthly payment basis was 
made,.the quantity of the work, if any, turned 
out is very small-and the net result is that the 
third volume on Tanta which has been in the 
press since -1934 has not made its appearance 
yet. Even in this case a little delay on personal 
erounds is understandable, because the comple- 
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tion of work would mean cessation of monthly 
allowance; but the present position is- most 
regrettable. There is a Philological Secretary, 
an eminent Sanskrit scholar on the Council, 
and we are reliably informed that he has not 
been entrusted with the supervision of the work. 
At the time of the 150th . Anniversary of 
the Society in 1934, funds were raised from the 
menmibers for the publication of an Anniversary 
Volume, but from an énquiry made recently it 
was learnt that no progress has been made with 
regard to this publication for which funds 
specially contributed by the members are 
available. : 
. Paw MEmBrrs oN THE CouNcIL 

In connection- with the payments which we 
have referred: to above, it.is pertinent to direct 
the attention of the public to Rule % of the 
Society which reads as: 

“No person ‘appointed te any offée. bi in the Society 
to which & salary - or. any emolument ‘is attached shall 
have the privilege -of voting. If an Ordinary. Member be 


appointed to any such office, he shall be incapable of 
voting at the Meetings of the Societv as long as he 


continues to hold it, but shall not be deprived of said 


other privileges of Membership.” 


This rule must have been framed to guard 
against the obvious weakness of human beings, 
for where one’s personal intersets are involved 
one Is liable to sacrifice all other interests. The 
rule was ‘obviously meant. to safeguard the 
interests of the Society from, the hands of its 
own members. 

‘As indicated’ above there are at present 
three ordinary. members of the Society who 
draw monthly payments from the funds of the 
Society, and although these payments are term- 
ed “remuneration” and not “salary ” the in- 
tention of the rule is clearly violated when these 
remunerations are paid to the incumbents during 
“leave” also when they render no service to 
the Society. As the three cases refered to above 


differ’ in detail, each may be examined 
separately. , 
i Mr. J OHAN VAN MaANeEN, 


HONORARY — 
GENERAL SECRETARY ; 


The post of the General Secretary is an 
honorary appointment and since the inception 
of the. Society in 1784, all the distinguished 
scholars who -held this post worked in an hono- 
rary capacity. 


Secretary, a paid appointment. On the 19th 


March, 1922, .Mr.. J. H. Elliot, the Assistant 


Secretary of ‘the Booiety,. died 


that Mr. 


In their. routine office duties: 
they were no doubt assisted by an Assistant 
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after a career of honorable service to the Society ex-. 
tending over a period of forty years . . . The Council. 
allowed Mrs. Elliott to draw Rs, 312-8-0 per month up 
to 15th August and :t the conclusion of the period made 
sae 7 oon of Rs. 3,750.” (Annual Report for 1922, : 
Pp 


Mr. C. Dover and Mr. Zr C, Hyrapiet were 
successively appointed as Assistant Secretaries, -. 
but_they resigned after a few months’ service 
each. It was under these, rather distressing, .. 
circumstances, that Mr. Johan Van Manen 
was _appointed General. Secretary on the 31st 


January, 1923, the date from which the resigna- . 


tion of Mr. J. C. Hyrapiet as Assistant Secretary 


' was accepted. The records show (vide Proceed- 


ings ‘for 1928,- p. LxXxVII, LxXxIx and .xxxv) 
Van Manen, though © Honorary 
General. Secretary, was also entrusted with the’ 
duties of the Assistant Secretary as no such. 
appointment was made after the resignation of 
Mr. Hyrapiet. In.the Annual, Reports from 


1923 to the report. for 1937, under the head-° 


ing “ Office” it is clearly indicated that “ the 
General Secretary performed the amalgamated. 


duties of, General Secretary: and Assistant 


Secretary” (Annual Report for 1923, p. xxx). 
As the duties of the Assistant Secretary, a.whole.- 


‘time paid appointment, required. daily atten-- 


dance in the office the Council decided te 
compensate the: so-called. Honorary General 


Secretary and passed the following resolution on. 


the date of his appointment: “ Mr. Johan. Van 
Manen to be paid Rs. 600 per month.? —.- 

It would: thus appear. that, in- terms of 
Rule -73, Mr. Van Manen, who received his. 
compensation for carrying .on the duties of the 
Assistant Secretary, could not vote. The posi- 
tion of the General Secretary with regard to his 


right to vote was challenged but in the Council: 


Meeting held on. the 25th January, 1924, the. 
following is stated to have: been recorded : 


“On the question of the powers of the General 
Secretary to vote, the President placed before the Council 
the opinion he had received on the question. from a dis- 
tinguished Lawyer.” 

“The opinion. in question was read before the 
Council, and the President ruled that in view of the legal 
opinion placed hefore the Council,. the General Secretary 
will continue to vote.” (Proceedings for 1924, P- xcty). 


It is notoriously well-known that some 
lawyers, however distinguished, can manufac- 
ture opinions to suit the case of their clients. | 
In any case*the General Secretary continued to 
enjoy the right to vote, not’ as a, result-of the 
decision of the Council or the establishment of 
his right in a court of law, but under the 
protection of the ruling of the President. 

Whatever may be the merits of the: legal 
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opinion obtained by the President in 1924, the 


subsequent practice of giving this allowance tu - 


the General Secretary even when he was noi, 
carrying on the actual duties of the General 
Secretary, shows that its administration has 
-been based as if the incumbent had been a paid 
servant of the Society liable to ordinary leave 
‘rules, etc. In 1925, Mr. Van Manen was 
absent from Calcutta on a visit to Nepal, for 
three weeks-in May and June, and received his 
remuneration for this period. In 1927, on a 
report being placed before the Council regarding 
the General Secretary’s health it was: 


“Resolved that the Gerieral Secretary be granted six 
months’ leave with continuation of full compensation 
allowance from Ist May, or such subsequent date as he 


may avail himself of it, ‘amd that le be given an 
honorarium of Rs. 4,000.” (Proceedings for 1927, 
Pp. LXxxv).. : 


The General Secretary was again absent on 
leave from-28th April to 26th May, 1930, and 
was allowed..to draw full allowance. In the 
Proceedings for 1931, (p. cxvir), it is men- 
tioned that ‘“ the General Secretary, to arrange 
absence on leave with the President or his 
‘substitute,’ but there is no mention of the 
actual period for which the General Secretary 
was away from Calcutta. Again on 3i1st July, 
1933, leave was granted for two months from 
such date as the General Secretary. may find 
convenient and he was allowed to draw the 
full compensation allowance during his period 
of absence. In 1936, the General Secretary 
again proceeded on six months’ leave and the 
Council not only allowed him to draw his com- 
pensation allowance at the full rate during his 
period of absence but granted a further 
honorarium of Rs. 4,000. It may be noted that 
the persons, who acted for the General Secre- 
tary during his period of .absence, carried on 
the full duties in an honorary capacity. 


In the case of the other members of the 
Council, no sanction of the Council is ever 
sought or found necessary for any period of 
absence from Calcutta. This also shows that 
the position of the present General Secretary, 
who draws a compensation allowance from the 
funds of the Society, is quite different from 
other mertbers (except one) who are. honorary 
in the real sense of the terms. 


The liberality of the Council in giving such 
compensation allowances will be further evident 
from the fact that in the Proceedings for 1930, 
the following extract from the Minutes of the 
anol dated the 30th June, 1930 is given 

elow 
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“The President requested the General Secretary to 
withdraw from the meeting, after which he raised the 
question of the General Secretary’s financial position. He 
pointed out that the Office of the General Secretary, as 
an unpaid Office, puts the incumbent to appreciable 
expenses wholly incurred in the performance of his 
duties. Hitherto. a personal compensation allowance of 
Rs. 500 monthly had been paid to meet such expenses 
but this was evidently not ‘sufficient. He suggested that 
this personal compensation allowance should be raised. 
to Rs. 750 only and moved formally that this should be 
done with effect from the Ist July, 1930. The Honorary 
Treasurer seconded: the proposal. Carried unanimously.” 

~The above resolution clarifies the position 
of the General Secretary’s compensation allow- 
ance for the first time, though it does not take 
into consideration that this Office is honorary 
and is meant only for those who can do the 
work’ without charging any remuneration for 
the same. The practice from 1784 to 1923, as 
also during the periods of absence of the present 
General Secretary, is wholly ignored. There is 
no dearth of the lovers of the Society who would 
carry on the duties in an-honorary capacity, 
provided they had’ the adequate staff for the 
routine work. 

That the General Secretary is a member 
of the staff, so far as the administration of 
monthly payments and grant of leave, etc. are 
concerned, is further clear from the fact that 
the Council fixed the car allowance _of the 
General Secretary at Rs. 120 per mensem out 
of. his total allowance of Rs. 750 per mensem 
for rebate on Income-Tax and that the income- 
tax on his allowance is deducted at source 
along with those of the other members of the 
staff (vide Year Book for 1984, p. 88). 

Though by the end of 1988, the General 
Secretary will have received a sum of 
Rs. 1,21,000 as compensation allowance and 
Rs. 8,000 as honorarium, the matter has never 
been brought to the notice of the general body 
of members who, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Rule 64, Clause C, should have been 
consulted in spending such a large amotint and 
in making a big change in the organization by 
keeping a General Secretary who was only will- 
ing to work on getting personal compensation, 
honorarium, leave on full salary, ete. 


II. Swamsu’nt’Utama KHAN Biveu 
Dr. Hipaver Hosain 


By a Council.-resolution dated the 27th 
August, 1934, (vide Year Book for. 1934, p. 89), 
it was proposed to continue the Catalogue of 
Arabic manuscripts. The proposal was accept- 
ed.and Dr. Hidayet .Hosain. was placed in 
charge at a remuneration of Rs. 200 per mensem. 
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The preparation of the Persian and Arabic 


Catalogues was under the charge of Mr. Ivanow, 


who. worked as a paid servant of: the Society 
on a remuneration of Rs. 150, which was later 
increased to Rs. 200 per month. This schclar 
had done an admirable piece of work and served 
the Society well for a number of years. 

| At the time of his leaving the Society 
Mr. Ivanow had a great deal of matter ready 


for publication, some in page-proof, some in- 


galley-proof and some in manuscript. This 
was not attended to for a number of years, and 
when Dr. Hidayet Hosain retired from the 
Educational Service, the Council entrusted to 
him the work of the Catalogue. Dr. Hosain is 
a. scholar of repute, but it is amazing that since 
1934, not even one page of the Catalogue has 
been published so far, though in 1987 a work 
by him was accepted by the Council for 
Bibliotheca Indica at the usual remuneration 
of Rs. 2-8 per page. 
_ In spite of Dr. Hosain having succeeded a 
paid servant of the Society for the Catalogue 
ee he still continues on the Council as Joint 
Philological Secretary, who is really the official 
of the Society in charge of the Persian and 
_ Arabic sections of the Society. Thus his posi- 
tion is very anomalous, for he, as Joint Philolo- 
gical Secretary, has to supervise his work on 
the Arabic Catalogue of which no monthly, 
quarterly or annual report is made to the 
Council. The net result is that, though the 
Society up to the end of 1988 will have spent 
Rs. 10,400 on this work in remuneration to Dr. 
Hosain alone, nothing has been published so 
far. If the Society had engaged Dr. Hosain on 
the usual term of. Rs. 2-8 per page remuneration, 
the work would have long been completed, for 
it would have meant the publication of 4,160 
pages for Rs. 10 400. 


TTI. Mr. ere CHAKRAVARTI, AN 
OrpinAry MrEmMpBper or THE SOCIETY . 


The Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts was 
started by the late MM. H. P. Shastri and he 
published six volumes of the Catalogue. A re- 
muneration of Rs. 3800 per mensem was paid to 
him by the Government of Bengal through the 
Society. After his death, on a suggestion by 
the Philological Secretary, the Council agreed 
to have a preface written to Vol. VII of the 
Catalogue (vide Proceedings for 1938, p. 
_Lxix), but later when the Government agreed 
to make a grant to the Society for the 
Catalogue, Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti was 
definitely entrusted with the work on a remune- 
_ ration of Rs. 100 per month with retrospective 


- respectively. 
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effect. In the beginning Mr. Chakravarti did 


some useful work, but as soon as the monthly 
remuneration was fixed the work slackened, 
with the result that even Volume VIII which 
had been partly prepared by the late MM. 


Shastri has not made its appearance. Mr: 
Chakravarti will have received from the 


Society as remuneration a sum of Rs. 6,350 
by the end of 1988, and in accordance with the 
terms of remuneration for work in Bibliotheca 
Indica he should have published 2,540 pages 
for this. amount. 


Besides the laxity of work that has resulted. 
from such monthly payments to members, there 
has been visible a- great demoralising effect of 
such a policy on the entire administration of 
the Society. The way in which the spirit of 
Rule 73 has been evadéd and new terms coined 
such as, compensation, remuneration, ete. for 
salary, it seems highly desirable that the Rule 
should be amended. Some other members of 
the Council are also paid remuneration from 
time to time for work in Bibliotheca Indica. 
This practise is not objectionable provided 1t 
is based on merit and not on patronage. 


GENERAL LECTURES 


From -the point. of view of the_general 
public, the General Lectures arranged by the 
Society are of special interest. This practice, 
started by Mr. G. H. Tipper in 1925, had 
worked very well for some time, but after three 
years it languished altogether. Thanks to the 
energetic efforts of Mr. N. Barwell, the lectures 
were revived again in 1931, but they were neg- 
lected .during the next two years. In 1934, 
Sir L. L. Fermor managed to revive them, 
but since then there lave been no lecture in: 
1935 and 1986 and one lecture in 1937 and 19388: 
‘That the ‘Council has failed. 
in its duties in this connection is clear from the 
fact that the very first Regulation concerning: 
General Lectures provides that : 


“The Council shall arrange for the delivery of up 
to four general lectures annually, to be held in the 
Society’s rooms, and during the winter season, between: 
the Ist of November and last of March.” 


In view of the cessation ‘of the Public 
Lectures at the Indian Museum, for some years, 
the General Lectures of the Society would have 
been doubly welcome for the public of Calcutta: 


Monruuy MErEtines 


Another matter in which the members and 
the public are greatly interested. are the 
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\rdinary Monthly Meetings of fhetodety. On 
ccount of lack of suitable papers, scrappy 
hings are now being served to the members 
nd in consequence the attendance at the 
oeetings 1s very low. Sir L. L. Fermor, who 
vill long be remembered for his energetic work 
or the Society during his Presidentship, tried 
o enliven these meetings and as a result the 
ttendance’ increased considerably. It was in 
he August 1934 meeting that the general body 
if members considered the question raised by 
ur L. L. Fermor to the effect that 


to make the-Monthly Meetings of the Society more attrac- 
ive and interesting’”” and suggested that “an endeavour 
light be made to induce scholars to communicate in the 
reetings of the Society preliminary results -of their in- 
estigations and to make interesting exhibits of novelties 
rom time to time, apart from the question of subsequent 
ublication of the fully worked out result.” 


It is stated in the Year Book of the Society 


or 1934 that : a 


“In the course of the discussion it was suggested. 


hat a periodical report of the meetings containing an 
ibstract of papers received, communications - made, .or 


xhibits shown might be issued between the meetings’ 
> all members so ‘as to keep them in closer touch with. 
ne activities and currént. affairs of the Society. Another’ 


uggestion made was that this report might’ publish 
uestions addressed to the office or officers of the Society 
1 order to find a wider circle of experts who might be 
1 a position to contribute suitable replies. The opinion 
f the miéeting was decidedly in favour of such a measure 
Ss suggested,” 


The Council, acting in accordance with the 


pinion of the general body of members, started. 


| new publication Advance Proceedings ard 
Votices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the 
irst number of the first volume appeared in 
Yetober, 1934. The practice was not new, as 
aonthly proceedings were issued to the. mem- 
ers in the earlier stages of the Society’s history 


md, in terms of the Rules,- correspondence cf. 


onsiderable interest is published in these Pro- 
‘eedings. In the Introductory note to the first 
1umber of the new publication the General 
‘ecretary of the Society inter alia made the 
ollowing observations : ~ 


“The utility of the new publication will, to a certain 
xtent depend on the co-operation of: the members. Its 
irimary aim is to furnish a channel of regular and 
‘uick information to the members concerning the current 
flairs of the Society, and in general it should express 
he vitality and activity of ‘our institution.” a 


So long as Sir L. L. Fermor was the Presi- 
lent, the new periodical was issued more or less 
egularly; soon after his retirement from India 
t became intermittent and has now languished 
together. Its publication was greatly appre- 
iated by the members and judging by the 


Pree set by the ee Secretary to judge 
“the vitality and activity of our institution ” 
it can safely be stated that the. institution has 
also languished. It ‘is impossible to imagine 
how in an organized institution like the Royal 
Asiatic Society. of Bengal the officers of the 
Society can ignore the orders of the Council and 
the decisions of the general body of members. 
Indeed, it is amazing that nobody has taken 
any action in the matter so far. . 


STAFF 


In connection with the present inactivity of 
the Society one often hears from certain inter- 
ested persons that the “staff” of the Society 
is not sufficient to do the multifarious duties. 
The. members and the public will be interested 
to know that the Society, out of its estimated 
income of about Rs. 56,000 spends about 
Rs: 31,000 on the salaries and allowances of its 
staff. The actuals for ane past Us years are 
as follows : 


Salaries & Allowance 


Year Income 

| ee of Staff 
1985. : or 81,856... 
1936 3° is. 52,868 31,088 
1937 .. 50,975 30,098 


It will thus be seen that already about 
three-fifths of the total income is being spent on 
the staff and during the last year an additional 
appointment of an Assistant Secretary was 
made in the scale of Rs. 250 to Rs. 500. It is 
no wonder in these circumstances that the in- 
come of the Society is spent in relieving un- 
employment rather than in carrying on the 
normal functions of the Society. 

Regarding the income of the Society, atten- 
tion may particularly be directed to two items, 
Advertising, Rs. 9,600 and Rent, Rs. 


which the above income of Rs. 18,900 is derived 
about 1928, on a proposal by the General 
Secretary, the Finance Committee recommended 
to the Council : 


“That in case any lease proposals are accepted by 
the Council, the Finance Committee recommends that any 
income derived from such leases should be. inviolably 
transferred to the Permanent -Reserve Fund of the 
Society and not to be used for current expenditure.” (Pro- 
ceedings for 1928. p. cxvut).” 


The Council, however, decided to allocate 
Rs. 10,000 out of this income to the Reserve 
Fund, but in 1931, a sum of Rs. 5,000 out of 
this allotment to the Reserve Fund was deflected 
to the current. expenditure and in the following 


9,300. : 
- When the Society leased out the two plots from 


eee eae ac 
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year. the whole amount was so deflected. This 
state of affairs continues up to the present day. 
So in considering the normal income of the 
Society, this extraordinary income should. be 
kept aside and in that case the income is just 
enough to meet the salaries and allowances of 
the staff. During the period from 1931 to 1937, 
no increments were given to the staff: in their 
salaries on account of low finances of the. 
Society, though in accordance with the terms of 
their appointments they were legally entitled 
to these increments. However, quite a different 
treatment was shown to the General Secretary 
by the Council. As indicated above in 1939, 
the President raised the question of the finan- 
cial position of the General Secretary and his 
personal ‘compensation allowance was raised 
from Rs. 500 a month to Rs. 750 a month. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Upto 1923, under Mr. Elliot’s Assistant 
Secretaryship, the work of the Society went on 


well, but since the appointment of the present 


General Secretary the staff has been consider- 
ably increased with a distinct fall in the acti- 
vities of the Society. In 1924 a File Clerk, in 
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1925 an Additional Clerk for Old Files, in 1926 
a Head Clerk, in 1927 a Press Clerk and in 
1938 an Assistant Secretary were added to the 
staff. With all this additional staff, tne work 
of publications is in arrears and the corres- 
pondence during 1937 showed the number of 
outgoing letters as 1,067 against incoming 
letters 3,488. These figures clearly show the 
amount of attention and service that the staff 
renders to the general body of members and 
the public at large. 

Many more instances of the neglect of the 
Officers and Council of the Society could be 
cited, but enough has been said to show that 
the affairs. of the Society are not in a healthy 
condition and that its management is very lax. 
Even. in the award of medals favouritism is 
shown. The time in our opinion is ripe 
when members should take full interest 
in this old institution of India and call 
a general meeting to appoint a Committee to 
look into the working of the Society in all its 
aspects. If suitable steps, strictly in accord- 


ance with the Rules and Regulations of the 
Society, are not taken immediately, an irre- 
parable injury will be done to this great insti- 
tution. 


A LESSON IN WORLD POLITICS 
By SHUTARO TOMIMAS, M.A. (Columbia) 


Tue partition of Czechoslovakia brought about 
a, world-wide consternation. Its 


‘in the recent editorials of the daily papers. As 
the first shock has subsided, the publicists have 
begun to discuss the question; some of them 
‘making a prediction as to the probable outcome 
of such a settlement in the future. At this 


juncture, it might be appropriate to make 


a brief survey into the fundamental lesson in 
world polities. 

Within the recent past, Germany has been 
engaging in the work of repudiating certain 
provisions of the Peace Treaty of Versailles, 
“prejudicial to her national existence. So far, 
she has been successful in freeing herself from 
some of the shackles imposed upon her. At the 
‘same time, Europe has been overwhelmed by 
the fear and apprehension of another war with 
<Germany. | 

The popular notion that the Treaty of 
Versailles took the Sudeten areas from Germany 
‘is erroneous. The territory in question did not 
‘originally belong to Germany but to the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Therefore, it is proper to 
‘view the present partition of Czechoslovakia 
together with the annexation of Austria last 
‘spring as an attempt on the part of Germany 
‘at creating a dominant Power overlapping the 
“ Mittel Europa ”—an aspiration of the German 
leaders before 1914. 

_ We are not, however, concerned’ here with 
whether Feuhrer Hitler violated Treaty obliga- 
tions by dismembering the mosaic state or 
whether Premiers Chamberlain, Daladier and 
“Mussolini did not violate both the letter and the 
‘spirit of the same provisions when they literally 
‘became his accomplices in Munich in the annexa- 
tion of Sudetenland by Germany. Nor are we 
-anxious to discuss in detail the merit or demerit 
of diplomacy employed by the heads of 
‘Governménts of ‘the former ‘ “Allied and 
Associated Powers ” in, seeking peace in Europe 
from the hands of the bellicose Hitler. Again, 
-we are not interested in questioning whether the 
‘British loan of fifty million dollars to Czechoslo- 
‘vakia should be regarded as “hush money.” 
"These questions are at present being weighed 
‘and discussed in ‘the deliberations in England, 
‘France, and the United States. 


“96210 


immediate . 
reaction on the American mind was presented 


However, we ‘are here interested in inquir- 
ing into the motif controlling political events 
i Europe in the last two decades from Panis 
in 1919 to Munich in 1938. As old as the society 
of nations, this theme is no other than the 
application of physical force in world polities. 
It is also to be pointed out that Czechoslovakia, 
an overnight product of power polities in Paris, 
was destined to lose her territorial integrity in 
Munich in a single afternoon under the pressure 
of the same motif which forced President. Benes 
to take to his heels—a veritable reminder of 
the significance of the old adage: ‘“ Rome 
was not built inaday”. ~ | 

No American can deny with reason that the 
Treaty of Versailles was a direct outcome of 
the victory of the Allies, which was made 
possible only when they thrust the enormous 
natural resources on this American continent, 
including three million soldiers, on the side of 
the then tottering Allies. After the defeat of. 
Germany the sum total of international states- 
manship exhibited in Paris, including that of 
President Wilson, produced the Treaty to seal 
the “ War to End War.” | 

Needless to say, it is absolutely incumbent 
upon the victors to preserve this physical force 
intact—or at least strong enough to cope with 
the resurgence of the vanquished—in order to 
perpetuate peace in Europe under the provisions 
of the said Treaty. The moment the pressure 
is removed its reaction manifests itself. This 
law of physics applies to the domain of world 
politics without mercy or stint. 

Unfortunately, with the cessation of the 
conflict, this plain truth was totally forgotten 
either because of false pretence or studied 
connivance, or both. Added to this ominous 
situation, with the creation of the League of 
Nations, a political theory styled as “peace by 
negotiations’ was advanced with both artificial 
credence and vigor. As a matter of fact, it 


became rampant in almost all the countries in- ~ 


cluding even the United States which ostracised 
the League. The consequence was the preva- 
lence of popular notion that the World War 
was won by the sheer enunciation of moral 
principles instead of “ blood and iron.” Jt was 
also claimed that international peace could be 
maintained by verbal phraseology, in spite of 


My 
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tie fact that the last decade was marked by the 
greatest armament race in the history of the 
nations, with the total expenditure for this year 
estimated at over seventeen billion dollars. In 
retrospect, this was perhaps the age of paradox 
and decadence in world politics. 
. The solidarity among the victors of 1918 
was soon to disappear with, America’s retreat 
from the scene of Europe not long after the 
the Armistice. On the other hand, it took a 
decade for Germany to nurse: her wounds in- 
flicted during and after the Great War. 
Particularly after the advent:of Herr Hitler, 
she came out boldly to repudiate almost all the 
shackles of the Treaty and went still further. 
Thus, 1938 has already witnessed the 
Reichfuehrer annexing Austria and Sudeten- 
land by simply brandishing his “ mailed fists”. 
Today, he has already surpassed the work of 
_ Bismarck and the Third Reich is now on the 
fair road to a Pan-German Empire. Although 
the Anglo-American mind is singularly, if not 
lamentably, reluctant to accord a due credit to 
anything Teutonic, particularly anything Nazi, 
the French will be compelled before long to 


compare the achievements of Hitler to those of . 


Napoleon. 


Then, what is the. secret of Hitler’s triumph?. 


It is an astonishingly simple affair; his techni- 
que being. preying - on human fears with the 
speed of lightening. Each time, he has struck 
at his object by relentlessly utilizing the fear 
and apprehension of humanity of the recurrance 
of another world war, and that actually without 
courting such a recurrance. Perhaps, the best 
illustration is his most recent manoeuverings 
theatrically staged in Berchtesgaden, Godesberg 
and Munich amidst the trepidation of- the world. 
At the same. time, if he acted on “ bluff” in his 
‘dismemberment of Czechoslovakia’ and his 
annexation of Austria, he might no longer find 
-any necessity for resorting to this particular 
method of tactics in the future when he once 
secured, as an unavoidable consequence, the 
. hegemony :of Germany in Central Europe. 

It should be added here that the German 
Chancellor, in his blatant onslaught, is acting 
‘at present also on his assumption or -rather 
gambling, despite the historical: fact to the 
contrary, that the United States would not 
‘align herself’ on the side of his antagonists. 
‘That the predominance of anti-war psychology 
is manifestly.-stronger.in the United States at 
‘present than in the fateful days of the spring 
-of 1917; has prompted him: to such a move, 
there is no question. .Had he received from the 


+ American: President .at. a -psychological moment 
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the notification of an immediate application of 
physical strength on the part of the United 
States to redress the shifting balance in Europe, 
instead of the Rooseveltian persuasion, both 
graceful and gracious, the present solution of 
Czechoslovakia would have been a different one. 

Today, no nation either in Europe or any 
other part of the world would dare to precipi- 
tate a world catastrophe again in the full 
knowledge of America’s participation as its 
enemy. In this sense, it is not too much to 
predict that, in the final analysis, the future of 
world peace depends largely, if not solely, or 
whether the United States can resort to the 
application of force, as she did in 1917-18, as 
her part of responsibility for, and contribution 
to, world peace. If such be the case, it is not 
necessarily the audacity of the present writer 
to venture to say that a twenty years’ vacilla- 
tion, on the part of the United States, betweem 
an extravagant internationalist and a wild iso- 
lationist ideas, failed to accomplish much for the 
promotion of international peace. Of all the 
human frailties, the saddest is the satiety and. 
stagnation in the foreign policy of a great nation. 

In the face of this situation, what can ‘so- 
called Western Democracies. as well as the 
United States do? One cannot defend the 
sovereignty of a modern State or the sanctity of 


.2 treaty by simply building the Maginot castles: 


in the air any more than he can maintain: 
world peace by resorting to the mere theory 
of “Collective Security” of the League of 
Nations whose utter impotence we have 
witnessed for the last few weeks. It is nothing 
short of a height of unsophistication for any 
nation to indulge in a day-dream in world 
politics. of the present day. During the turmoils 
of the Manchurian Incident several years ago, 
the Japanese Foreign Minister cautioned the 
statesmen of the West with these words: “To 
face the fact is the first requisite of stateman— 
ship”. “Nihil ex nihilo -fit.” Nothing can come: 
from nothingness in world politics as well as im 
the Law of Nature. 


In an incessant effort of humanity for » 
permanent peace, to the altar of which we have 
still to dedicate untold sacrifices, when neces 


‘sary, the first and foremost lesson fs perhaps- 


the realization of the significance of philosophy 
embraced in the following ‘stanza from Shelley’s: 
ode “To the Skylark ” : 


“We look thefore and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter . 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.” 


THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN NAKAMURA - 3 
By LI NEI-CHONG 


Caprain NaxkaAmura, officer in his Imperial 
Majesty’s army of occupation in Nanking, 
received with satisfaction permission to spend 
a fortnight’s leaves in Shanghai. The old 
‘Chinese capital was a dull -city. There were 
mo, comfortable Japanese restaurants where he 
could discard his rough boots and sit down on 
a tatami, and where he could have good 
sukiyaki, saké and geisha. Going to Shanghai, 
gayest of cities in the Far East, was like having 
a lascivious dream repeated, but with this 
difference: it would be going back to reality. 


And now he possessed’ the means with which. 


to buy the pleasures he was greedily anti- 
cipating. 

Three fellow-officers travelled with Captain 
Nakamura in a first-class compartment of the 
Shanghai-Nanking: Express. All of them were 
unshaven and still in their field uniforms. 
They did not discuss the war. In their eight- 
hour journey they exchanged perhaps a score 
of phrases which were of-no importance. They 
gazed out of the window and saw. many 
antilled fields and partly demolished villages. 

When the train drew into Shanghai’s 
North Station, famous in the fighting between 
the Chinese and Japanese in 1932 and then 
again in 1937, they mechanically saluted each 
other and parted. Hach had a different 
rendezvous. 

Captain Nakamura kicked the wheel of a 
waiting rickshaw and stepped into it. The 
gaunt coolie, drowsing between the shafts of the 
vehicle, slowly stood up and asked: “Sa di 
fong a” The officer said: “Chapoo loo.” 
When they reached Chappoo Road, the coolie 
was ordered to stop outside a Japanese shop. 
Five coppers, a sum that even a very poor 
man would be ashamed to pay him for such a 
run, was put into his hand. He started to 
protest. Captain Nakamura’s right hand 
touched ‘the hilt of his sword. The coolie 
shrugged his shoulders, picked up the shafts of 
his rickshaw and walked away. 


The Kobayashis senaieed their friend with 
many bows and exclamations of joy. They 
fed him with muchi and bowls of pale green 
tea. They talked volubly and boastfully of 
ithe war... After sonmie time a steaming hot 


bath was got ready in the family’s high wooden 
tub. 


Captain Nakamura slept as soundly Sof 
as peacefully as if he had not & worry on his 
conscience. 

The next day at noon, shaved and in 4 
fresh uniform he set out for the home of Mr. 
Waung Mei-tuk: As an intelligence officer, he 
had helped to arrange for Mr. Waung, middle- 
aged son of a statesman famous in the days 
prior to the downfall of the Manchu Dynasty, 
to serve as a member of the puppet council 
of Greater Shanghai, the territory beyond the 
International Settlement and the French 
Concession. 

Mr. Waung had failed in polities and in 
business as well. ‘He had none. of- the qualities 
which: enable men to accumulate wealth and 
to make them successful in the eyes of the 
world. His was a mediocre brain. And his 
life-of ease and luxury had made him a moral 
weakling. His vices were expensive. At the 
time ' the Japanese had become masters. of 
Shanghai, in 1937, he had run through. almost 
the whole of a vast fortune his father had 
left him, 

He was fond of mahjong. He could sit 
ata table for three whole days playnig conti- 
nuously except for a few hurried minutes for 
food. and drink. When he was ‘not gambling, 
he spent night after night in ‘the private clubs 
of rich merchants, where banquets of forty- 
eight courses were not infrequent, and where 
the losers of -‘ guess-fingers” consumed in- 
numerable bowls of wine. And here the city’s 
most’ noted and expensive ‘sing-song girls were 


_ invited to entertain them. 


The Japanese intelligence service had 
decided to utilise Mr. Waung only after they 


‘had failed to get Chinese of standing to become 


their marionettes in Shanghai. When he was 
invited to turn traitor and throw in his lot 
with the Japanese, he was stricken with two 
emotions. Shame and fear. His shame he 
overcame quickly: he had few scruples left. 
But his fear he found far less easy to subdue. 
He shivered at the thought of the terrorist’s 
bullets and bombs that had slain so many rene- 
gade Chinese. 

' * After several days of indecision, Mr. Waung 
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psenaesa to the Japanese offer of a generous 
monthly salary of two thousand dollars and a 
promise to provide for his personal protection. 
In exchange, all he had to do was to allow 
himself to be nominated a member of the new 
government, and sign certain documents the 
Japanese would draw up from time to time. 

Japanese military officers and government 
officials not infrequently called on him at his 
residence, so he was not surprised when one of 
his bodyguards brought in Captain Nakamura’s 
visiting card. Perhaps he had something of 
importance to tell him? And yet perhaps not. 
Japanese agents forced thelr presence upon 
him for hours at a time, sipping his tea and 
smoking his cigarettes. They talked in mono- 
syllables apparently about nothing in 
particular, but actually to try to discover 
whether he was trying to double-cross them 
or not. He had grown accustomed to their 
mysterious allusions and .sometimes child-like 
suspicions, and could wait placidly for them 
to depart. 

Mr. Waung ‘lifted his big, flabby body 
from his blackwood armchair and advanced 
a few steps to meet Captain Nakamura as he 
entered the room. They bowed and exchanged 
stereotyped smilés and words of greeting. 
Mr. Waung gestured to the Japanese to take 
a seat. The waiting servant was sent to bring 
in tea, sweetmeats and melon-seeds. 

After many minutes of polite conversa- 
tion, _ Captain Nakamura said : 

“Mr. Waung, there is a little matter I 
should like your permission to speak about. ” 

“Why, cer tainly, Captain. _ Nakamura, 
please speak. ” 

‘1 have two cheap pieces of jewellery. 
Will you be so kind as to take a look at them ?” 

“With the greatest of pleasure, Captain. ” 

Mr. Waung began to grow uneasy. This 
officer had ‘helped to set him up in his present 
post, and now he had come to demand payment. 
He, of curse, would not be so crude as to ask 
bluntly for cash. There were other ways of 
getting it from him. And what was simpler 
than to ‘insinuate that he should buy, what 
would actually turn out to be, some tawdry 
_ pieces of. jewellery for a large sum? If he 
failed “to show himself sufficiently grateful, 
there would be nothing to prevent Captain 
Nakamura from framing up something upon 
him which would bring him, not a ‘Chinese 
bullet, but a bullet from the revolver of a 
Japanese assassin. 

Captain Nakamura methodically unbut- 
toned his tunic, and: from a cloth - body-belt 
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withdrew a small leather wallet. He opened it 
carefully and pulled out some object wrapped 
in a white silk handkerchief. 

“Mr. Waung, I invite you to look at what 
is here. ” | 

Mr. Waung slowly unfolded the handker- 
chief. Two pearl ear-rings lay before him. 
They were the ear-rings he had given to his 
little sister. 

Captain Nakamura did not see Mr. Waung 
start, because he did not. And he did not see: 
him turn ghastly pale, for the simple reason 
that his face was the face of an opium smoker. 
And Captain Nakamura failed, as was natural, 
to hear how furiously Mr. Waung’ s heart was 
thumping. 


_ For a long time Mr. Witig studied the sean 


He. looked at them this way and that way. 


They were as translucently white, flawless and 
beautiful as when he gave them to the lovely 
child a few short years back. The pearl ear- 
rings had cost him a small fortune, but they 
were well worth it, if not for their instrinsic 
value, then for the joy they had given_ her. 
In his hands lay once again the two peat) 
ear-rings. 

“ Captain Nakamura, these ear -rings are 
very fine. Will you please sell them to me” ? 

“What do you think they are worth; Mr. 
Waung? ” 

“ Ah, that is for you to say.” 


Captain Nakamura had no dey of their 
real value. Possibly they were worth a few 
hundred dollars. But he had come determined 
to extract at least five thousand dollars from 
Mr. Waung. He felt sure that there would be . 
long bargaining, over what was ostensibly the 
ear-rings, but in reality, the sum he calculated 
Mr. Waung would allow himself to be black- 
mailed into giving. And that partly depended 
upon how much his office had fetched him aside 
from the monthly salary he received. 


“Ten thousand dollars, Mr. Waung.” 
*“Captain Nakamura, you are laughing 
surely | These are very good pearls, but I can 
not give you more than two hundred dollars 
for them.” 


“TI took them to a jeweller’s this morning, 
and he priced them at ten thousand. It is 
because you are, as I happen to know, a great 
lover of pearls, that I thought I should do you - 
the favour of permitting you to purchanse them. 


‘You are a rich man, Mr. Waung. I am sure 
you would like to have them.” 
“You are most kind, Captain. But you 


are not altogether right; i am a-very poor mar 
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now. I can not afford to offer you, more than 
a thousand dollars.” 

“T wish to please you, Mr. Waung. Shall 
we say nine thousand dollars ?” 

“Good. Let me double my-thousand. I 
will give you two thousand dollars. A thousand 
for each ear-ring. This is the very most I can 
spend, even if the Pare were ten times as 
valuable.” 

Captain Nakamura, sure that he had not 
yet wrung the last dollar from Mr. Waung, 
quickly retorted : 
~- “No, no, Mr. Waung. it have no doubt 
you would not want me.to go away and take 
these ear-rings to the jeweller’s. I suggest we 
agree to seven thousand five hundred.” 

“The last. words were spoken in a concilia- 
tory tone, but they held a threat. 

“T can only meet generosity with genero- 
sity,” Mr. Waung said. “ What do you say to 
five thousand dollars, Captain Nakamura ?” 

The faces of the two men- were wreathed 
in smiles as at the conclusion of a mutually 
satisfactory bargain. Mr. Waung poured out 
fresh bowls of tea which they sipped in silence. 
Each was immersed in his own thoughts. Mr. 
Waung was the first to speak. 

“How would you like to have your money, 
Captain .Nakamura ?” 

“T think it would be most convenient if 
you were to give it to me in cash.” | 

“Tl am sorry I can not do so now. on 
it be all right to-morrow ? ” 

Captain Nakamura nodded agreement. 

“Yes, if it suits you. But it might look a 
little str ange for me to pay you a second visit 
So soon. - 

Mr. Waung meditated for a moment. anon 
he said : 

“ Captain, I have not been to a J apanese 
resturant for a long time. Perhaps you will 
permit me to invite you to-morrow evening to 
PY little dinner? [ could | then hand you the 
money.” 

“That is not right, Mr. Waung. You must 
be my guest, ” 

“Very well.” 

The time and place were soon decided upon. 
_ The Parting bowls of tea were drunk. The 
officer stood up. Once again Mr. Waung heaved 
his ponderous body from his blackwood chair. 
He towered over his visitor as he accompanied 
him to the door. 

Captain Nakamura, cap in mane; and ae 
Waung, bowed low. Both said : 

“Until to-morrow.” - 

Captain: Nakaniura strode down the long 
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gravel path in the garden. The sentry saluted 
but he did not notice him. He went through 
the side-door of the great iron-gate and out into: 
the street. In his elation, the medley of noises. 
made by the loudly clanging bells of the tram: 
cars, the half-chant of the coolies pulling 
heavily laden carts, and the tooting horns of 


motor cars sounded to him like musie from one: 


of his favourite plays. 
Mr. Waung drank one more bowl of tea.. 
He ordered his servant to bring him bis dinner... 


On the following evening, at a little before 
seven, Captain Nakamura arrived at the Golden 
Chrysanthemum resturant. It was in one of the 
alley-ways off Wosung Road in the Hongkew 
district, the stronghold of Japanese merchants: 
and . shop-keepers in Shanghai. He had tele-. 
phoned the previous day to have the best. room 
reserved for him. The dishes had been chosen 
with care. And the two prettiest serving girls. 
had been told to hold themselves fresh and 
sweet to attend to the needs of two. very” 
important gentlemen. 

At seven Mr. Waung, dressed in his finest. 
blue silk gown, stepped out of his limousine. . 
For the first time in many months he did. not, 
feel the least apprehension when outside his: 
home. But, as usual, he was escorted by two of” 
his bodyguards. Leisurely they walked down. 
the alley-way. 

One of the guards pushed open the wooden. 
gate to the restaurant. A little bell. tinkled 
overhead. The proprietor was expecting Mr... 
Waung. As he entered the miniature garden: 
with its dwarf trees and tiny pool, he was greét-- 
ed with. much show of respect. 

“Captain Nakamura is waiting for you,.. 
Will you come this way, please ?” 

Mr. Waung dismissed his men. The- 
Japanese ordered a maid to take off his shoes- 
and to provide him.with a pair of slippers. 
Captain Nakaumra. at this moment came down: 
the polished wooden stairs. He was feeling: 
happy and pleased with himself. He welcomed 
his guest with genuine warmth. 

The room he had reserved was the largest: 
in the restaurant. It over-looked the garden... 

A high wall served as a barrier to the outside~ 
world and gave them’the promise of seclusion. 

Silken cushions were carefully arranged on the- 
tatami. In one corner a fine porcelain vase held’ 
long.branches of cherry blossoms, half pink 
and half white. 

The two men-sat cross-legged at the low- 
table in the middle of the room. Captains 
Nakamura clapped his hands and sang out : 


sir. 
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“ Nail-san : | 

One of the’ two maids waiting to serve them, 
gave an answering “Hai: ” Softly they pad- 
_ ded up the steps and into the room, bending 
-<demurely,. eyes cast down to their white 
~stockinged feet. 

. Nai-san, bring tea and get the dinner 
cready..”’ 

Presently they brought in on lacquer trays 
<a variety of foodstuffs all chopped or sliced fine, 
ready for. cooking, and dishes of pickles. Two 
ssmall gas stoves were set on the table.. In a 
few minutes the water in a copper -pot was 
‘boiling, ready to receive the raw fish. With 
-deft chopsticks the maids prepared the meal, 
In a large round iron pan they poured oil. 
“When it had become hot, they put in one half 
-small pieces of beef, and in the other slices of 
-chicken. While the main food was being cooked, 
«Captain Nakamura and Mr. Waung helped each 


-other to dainty morsels of fish and sipped tiny — 


‘bowls of sake. 

The tasty food, the wine and the presence 
of the two young women swiftly helped them 
‘to abandon the customary formalities. 
cmore they ate and drank, the freer they became 
in speech and behaviour. They tossed down 
‘their throats more wine and gorged themselves 


“with food. They urged each other on to greater 


-effort. 
Mr. Waung had no desire for either of the 
‘maids. But for the sake of good companionship 


he, in between each bowl of rice, fondled the 


-one he thought the less pretty. Captain Naka- 
‘mura was bolder and more frequent in his 
attentions to the other maid. 


When he had all that his distended stomach: 


' ould hold, he percieved that Mr. Waung was 
now only malcing a pretence at eating. He put 
«down his rice bowl and chopsticks. He ordered 
“the maids to clear the table, bring in more wine, 
fruit, cakes and cigarettes. Then he sent them 
away. He was half drunk, but he had decided 


‘that the night could be best spent with a pro- -- 


fessional prostitute and not a restaurant maid, 
"however ‘pretty she might be. He had in mind 
:@ wanton creature -he had met once before in 
«one of the city’s most famous Japanese brothels: 
He would be noble-hearted, and would let Mr. 
‘Waung have his first taste of the delights a 
Japanese woman could give. 

Each bowl of saké Captain Nakamura had, 
“made him more garrulous. And each sentence 
‘The spoke helped make the roseate and merry 
‘world he was creating for himself still more 
-entrancing. When he looked at his guest, he 
saw him smiling and listening attentively to 


The - 
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him. His flights of fancy ceased. He began 
to talk, as a drunken actor would, of the ex- 
ploits of the Japanese army. The recollection 
of recent events now excited him to a frenzy, 
but at the same time lent power to his wild 
words. 

“You should have been with us the day 
we captured Nanking. Ah! that was a day. 
We had lost many of our comrades. We went 
mad, mad. We killed every Chinese, man, 
woman or child, who came in our way.” 

“Yes, that must have been an unforget- 
table day, Captain. ” 

“We got batches of them, sometimes in 
tens and -sometimes’ in fifties and hundreds. 


- Then we machine-gunned them. I can still 


hear the rat~tat-a-tat and the shrieks. That 


was grand music. 


“ Yes, that must have been a scene any 
good soldier would have delighted-in. 

“You should have seen what we did that 
night. We had no fire-crackers and lanterns with 
which to celebrate in the proper fashion, so we 
tied some of them together, poured kerosene oil 
over them and then set them alight. But the 
dogs smelt so, we had to stand yards away 
from them. ” 

' Mr. Waung did not clap his hands and ery 
out in approval. He was looking quite serious, 
a thing unpardonable at a feast. 

“ Drink, man, why: aren’t you drinking ! 
Come, let’s fill our bowls and drink. We have 
only one life to live. Let’s make it a gay one.’ 


Captain Nakamura finished four or five 
bowls of saké in rapid succession. Mr. Waung | 
vigorously nodded his head as if in agreement 
with his host’s sentiment as well as his power 
to imbibe so much wine. He did not wish a 
lull in the talk. <A sly grin spread over his 
face, and he demandedi: 
© Sur ely, Captain, you -did other things 
than kill?” 

“You wicked fellow! Of course. We had 
all the women we wanted.: We officers generally 
had the best of them.” 

“What sort. of a woman—or should I say, 
women ?—-did you have? You have splendid 
taste, I.know, in such matters.” 


“You may be sure I have. I believe I had 
the fairest maid in Nanking. You see, when 
we were not shooting down the Chinese or 


rounding them up for work, we went about pick- 


ing up some of the things ‘that pleased us, and 

sampling the women who took our fancy.” ~- 
“Come, Captain, you must tell me about 

that particular maid, the one you said was the 
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fairest in the whole of Nanking. You must not 
keep me in suspense. ” 

They clicked bowls and drank more wine. 

‘There seemed to be only old hags and 
young girls who were either too skinny or 
ugly. They were good enough for the others, 
but not for me. Shooting I thought much the 
more exciting sport. I wanted to reserve myself 
for something really good. What would .it 
matter if I had to wait a day or so? In the 
‘meantime there was no reason why I should 
not spend my time more usefully. I wanted 
@ Jew trinkets as a memento of our capture of 
Nanking. 

“IT came across a house which looked like 
the residence of wealthy people. There was 
little likelihood that any of them had remained, 
but still it might have been-a risk to enter 
alone. I got half a dozen of my men to follow 
me into the house. It was luxuriously furnish- 
ed, so there were presents waiting for all of 
us. We ransacked room after room. ” 

“And what did you. find, Captain ?” 

“Don’t be so impatient. When we had 
gone through every room on the ground floor, 
we hurried up to the second floor. The first 
door we came to we found locked. It was 
easily broken open. One blow with a rifle was 
enough. I. entered first. And there, in one 
corner of the room, I'saw the most beautiful 
Chinese girl I had ever seen. 

“Her eyes were brown, like the velvet 
brown of the gazelle. Her features were dainty, 
and her skin was the colour of warm creamed- 


- max of his drunken recital. 
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almond and fine, fine like the best silk. I - 
could swear that only the most famous. 
courtesans in history could have been like 
her. How I desired her! My men were 
glaring at her. I shouted to them to get out. ‘ 
of the room. i 
“The girl stood perfectly still. But when 
I took a step towards her, she screamed and: 
cried: ‘Don’t touch me! Don’t touch me!’ 
When I was about to lift her up and throw 
her on the bed, she pulled from the lobes of 
her ears her ear-rings. She wanted to buy me- 
off! Ha! Ha! Ha! But I had her. And you. 
now have the ear-rings. ” 


Captain Nakamura had‘ come to the cli-- 
He ceased talking: 
exhausted. Breathing heavily, he waited for- 
Mr. Waung to speak. He could sense that he: 
had something to say. 

“Captain, you have had many’ thrilling: 
moments: ‘I almost envy you. And you have 
been so kind as to try to let me share a. 
part of your good fortune. You have offered: 
me a most precious pair of pearl ear-rings.. 
Will you permit me to give you a humble little- 
present in return 7” 

Captain Nakamura had, listened politely- 
and carefully to the words of his guest. He- 
bowed assent. Mr. Waung said gently : 

“Look! Captain. ” 

His blood-shot eyes opened wide. He had! 
one glimpse of the dagger before it sank intc- 
his heart. 
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THE CASE FOR AN INTELLECTUAL MOVEMENT 
TO SUPPORT GANDHISM : 


By NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 


A sMAtLL thing which is outwardly insignificant 
may become charged with great significance 
where the central principles of life are involved. 
Then the small become great and the big and 
showy thimgs of’life, its outward successes, often 
dwindle into the merest nothingness. 

Such an incident happened in my life the 
other day. For some years past, I have tried 
to follow the trend of the Gandhi movement 
carefully in Bengal. I have seen its living princi- 
ples degenerate into formalism and a deadness 
of habit. The same fate which overtook 
Christianity and Buddhism in their later days 


has endangered the Gandhi movement from: 
time to time. I have tried to find out the cause,. 
and it has appeared to me that the danger 
invariably comes as soon as we allow our intel— 
lect to rest, our mind to sleep. As soon as we 
become self-satisfied with the belief that our- 
path is the right one, as soon as pride invades 
our heart, our practices invariably tend to 
become dead like the dead leaves of a rose 
which has lost its fragrance. Intellect is the 
perfume which enlivens our actions, without it 
all becomes trash. _. -° 

From Gandhiji’s writings it has appeared’ 


_ stl ttt Seething eee a 1e 


«can be no true happiness.” 
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‘to me that he too is aware of the same pitfall 


and has in no uncertain terms warned those 
“who profess to follow him: 


“Man alone can worship God with knowledge and 


sunderstanding. Where devotion is void of understanding, 


there can be no true salvation, and without salvation there 
(Guide to Health, p. 129). 
‘Truth and non-violence are not for the dense. Pursuit 
-of them is bound to result in an all round growth of the 
body, mind and heart. If this ‘does not follow, either 
‘truth and non-violence are untrue or we are untrue, and 


“since the former is impossible the latter will be the only 


conclusion” (Harijan, 8.5.37). 


Gandhiji may be. looked upon’‘as. an apostle 


-of love, as a great man of action, but personally 


there is reason for me to.believe that he sets 


‘greater store upon knowledge, upon the living 


vealization of unity, than upon action or love 
as the ultimate value of life. “Action and love 
are valuable in so far as they are the means of 
that realization, which finally and fully comes 
jn the intellect, but which also covers our heart 
-and our lives in the end. 

_ This being my personal belief for some time 
‘past, I have tried to move men of importance 
in the matter of an intellectual movement to 
‘support and energise the political and social 
‘movement set on foot by Gandhiji. The 
‘response has generally been unsatisfactory. 
And it was particularly .so when, as I said, a few 
‘days back I met one who was very closely 


connected with Gandhiji so far as his economic 
“programmes were concerned in Bengal. I had 


-seen this gentleman twice before with proposals 
for initiating an intellectual movement of the 
‘required kind, but had so far received no favour- 


sable response from him. His persistent answer 


had been that through the intellect, we can 
appeal to a class who did not matter in the 


‘fight for freedom. Those who mattered, 2.¢., the | 


‘uneducated villagers, needed no intellectual aid 
‘to keep them on their mettle. Ihad agreed with 
‘him so far as the masses were concerned; but 
‘then there were the educated political workers 


-who needed this intellectual food so that they 


tight conduct the Gandhi movement as its 
:Author desired it to be. 

On the third oceasion I met him, there were 
‘the usual rebuffs and I was feeling like the 
‘champion of a lost cause; naturally I was bitter. 
“On his part, too, my leader remained adamant; 


~yet I cherished the hope, Gandhi-ite as he was, 


‘he might perhaps step out of his own shoes for 
-@ little while, adopt my viewpoint and concede 
-g certain measure of importance to intellect 
-even in a political movement. But the thing 
-was not to be; and in despair I loudly prayed 
‘for the day when he would be intelligent enough 
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to appreciate the importance of intellect in the 
Gandhi movement. 

This was the last straw. He became grave, 
but fortunately did not show signs of anger 
just then; because, as he told me afterwards, 
there was an outsider Congressman in the room. 
On the following day, I went back to him with 
a booklet regarding Gandhiji, when, to my 
surprise, there was an angry outburst against 
intellectuals of the class to which I belonged, 
i.€., those who did not lead the life of Gandhi 


but approached him through their intellect. 


Apparently much steam had accumulated over- 
night, and it was all for his good as well as mine, 
that my leader let it off as he did that day. It 
was an incident to be forgotten; but what 
struck me later on was that there had been such 
a serious lapse from the Gandhian way of life 
even though the gentleman ‘had consistently 
practised.that life for the last seventeen years. 
Seventeen years of the life of a no-changer had 
not made him less sensitive to personal insults, 
to a charge of dullness on his part, than any 
of us. He could be as violent in thought and 
word as we without our Gandhian discipline. 
But this can certainly be not said of Gandhiji 
himself. As years roll by, he becomes more 
and more tolerant, more appreciative of his 
opponent’s viewpoint than he ever was before. 
And it is in this large-heartedness, this ever- 
expanding charity that the proof of his spiritual 


progress and of his greatness lies. Love expands 


in his heart, until it embraces all who diffe: 
from him and even oppose him. . 

So when I found the lapse on the part o} 
one who professed to follow Gandhiji in his 
life, I asked myself, why had it been so ? Anc 
the only conclusion to which I was inevitably 
driven was the same as before: unless ow 
practices are constantly illumined by the 


intellect, they are sure to degenerate into deac 


habit, however far we might have travellec 
in our spiritual life. Then a living principle 
becomes limited into a creed, and the warrant 
is signed for its death. 

' The next scene is laid in a small village 
in @ far-away corner of Eastern Bengal. A 
school for training political workers is helc 
periodically in an Ashram by one of the most 
devoted disciples of Gandhiji in Bengal. Ix 
that school, a few months back, this worke 
was lecturing to an audience of politica 
workers gathered there for a three-monthh 
course of training. He was speaking on Goc 
and the need! of prayer in our spiritual life. / 
friend of mine, who happened to be there, pu 


in by way of paranthesis that prayer did no 
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mean that one should necessarily have a belief 
in the existence of God. Buddha began his 
day with a few silent minutes; and in the 
same way a righteous man might begin his 
day with a brief period of contemplation. It 
did not matter whether he believed in God or 
did not. For such a man, my friend implied, 
right and justice had attained the same status 
as that of God in a religious man’s life. Both 
were prepared to sacrifice their best for that 
which they held to be above all. Few could 
find fault with a statement like this. But 
the directors of the school, including the origi- 


nal speaker, were gravely shocked by the. 


speech all the same. It was, according to them, 
Jeading students away from the true Gandhian 
path. But Gandhiji himself has said that for 
atheists like Bradlaugh, Truth occupied the 
same place as God for others. 

Here too were then the signs of the same 
disease, the fear that freedom of thought 
might endanger the moral integrity of the 
Satyagrahi. ; 

The third scene is laid in the hectic days 
of 1980 when the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment was at its height. The government had 
forbidden entry into the district of Midnapore 
and every civil resister who tried to enter the 
district was forthwith arrested. As the number 
of the resisters increased, the government resor- 
ted to a new expedient. It arrested the men, 
brought them back to Howrah station and set 
them free. It meant little expense for them, 
but for the Congress it. meant quite a lot. 
Railway fares began to cause a serious drain 
upon the Congress purse, and moreover Satya- 
grabis in Bengal did not know what to do under 
the circumstances. If the Government refused 
to arrest they: haid to change their tactics and 
do something other than merely send batch 
after batch to be arrested in Midnapore and 
immediately shuttled back to Calcutta. For 
‘the moment the leaders of Bengal were non- 
plussed. One important Congressman 
‘suggested hunger-strike in protest. But 
‘where were the Satyagrahis to undertake the 
hunger-strike ? At the Howrah station ? And 
then, against whom? On what issue? These 
‘were not eclear; but still to the leaders that 
‘seemed to be the only way open for the moment. 
Tt was seriously suggested that the Satyagrahis 
-who were already in jail should resort to hunger- 
strike, and propaganda carried! on in the papers 
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thing (vichara), his sorrows will 
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in order to embarrass the’ government. 
Fortunately for the Satyagrahis, the govern- 
ment soon changed their own tactics and the 
movement went on merrily as before. 


But for the Satyagrahis, the situation had 
come as a great challenge. They had emerged 
from-it unscathed not through their own merits, 
but through an accidental change in the Govern- 
ment’s policy. It was evident however that the 
heart of the Satyagrahis had not been full of 
love but full of hatred against the British 
government instead. Their resistance conse- 
quently lost the character of the resistance of 
love and became indistinguishable from the 
passive resistance resorted to by the Suffragists 
of England. But that is far from Satyagraha as 
Gandhiji understands it. In Satyagraha love 
is the motive force, not hatred. Evidently the 
heart of the Civil Resister was wrong, but his 
brain was wrong too. For he even failed to 
realize for the moment that he was wandering 
from his chosen path of love into that of hatred. 
If his mind had been clear, if introspection: and 
knowledge had been unclouded by the passions 
of the moment, Satyagraha would have borne a 
different character in 1931 and 1983 from what 
it actually did. 


These three incidents therefore drive us to 
the inevitable conclusion that we should not 
neglect the intellect even when we profess to 
follow the heart as a guide to our actions. The 
intellect forms as much a part of life as the 
heart and actions. We cannot neglect the one 
without endangering the integrity of the other 
two. And in this connection, there come back 
to me the wise words of the Yogavasista 


Ramayana : 


“This human life is for the attainment of knowledge. 
And if a man always analyses the root cause of every- 
become less and less. 
Remember this and with determination, always analyse the 
root of everything. Never neglect the intellectual approach 
(vichara), never minimize its value.’ (Mumukshu-vyava- 
hara-prakarana, 12/12). 

“This constant aid in the shape of vichara is an un- 
equalled remedy for the sorrows of life.’ (Ibid. 14/2). 

“Rama! It is better to be born as a frog living in 
the mud, better to be a worm inhabiting a dung-heap, or 
a serpent confined to the mountain-cave, than to lose one’s 
analytical insight in life. Its loss is the root of all un- 
happiness. The sages have deprecated its loss, and you 
should never lose your vichara in life.” (Ibid. 14/46/7). 

“For one who is fallen into the dark pitfall of 
ignorance, there is no means of rescue except vichara, the 
analytical intellectual approach.” (Ibid. 14/48). 


- 
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THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE: 
By J. T. Sunderland, M.A. D.D. Revised by Clayton 
R. Bowen, BD. Ph.D. Indian Edition. Published by 
R. Chatterjee, 120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, 
Crown 8vo. pp. X1+290. Cloth, gilt letters. With dust 
cover. Price Rs. 2. The price of the. American edition 
is two dollars. 


This book is an exact reprint, word for word, of the 
American edition. To make it available in Indta even to 
persons of moderate means, about one-third the price of 
the American edition has been fixed for the Indian edition. 

Without in any way sacrificing accuracy, it has been 
written in a popular style by the renowned Bible scholar, 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland. It clearly sets forth what the best 
Biblical scholarship—a scholarship which is honest, inde- 
pendent, and competent, that investigates to find out the 
facts and then spéaks without dogmatic bias—-has dis- 
covered about the origin, autliorship, growth, real charac- 
ter, transitory elements, and permanent value of the Bible. 
It is fully documented, and is perhaps the best exposition 
of the modern view of the Bible which has been published. 

It is not Christians alone who neéd to study this book. 
The followers of each religion ought to have a general 
knowledge of the value- of the scriptures of every other 


‘ religion, and guided by such knowledge they ought to 


study at least the best portions of what these scriptures 
contain. In this age of parliaments of religions and con- 
gress and fellowship of faiths it is unnecessary to dilate 
on this duty of men of culture. © 

The University of Caleutta prescribes portions of the 
Bible for some of its examinations. The students who 
have to read and the teachers who have to lecture on 
those portions’ will find Dr. Sunderland’s book of great 
use and help. 

We have read the work from the first line to the last 
with interest and profit. 

Some ‘of its Chapters are: “The Bible among the 
Sacred Books of the World,” “Similarities between the 
Bible and other Sacred Books,” “The Hebrew Land and 
People,” “The Bible as Literature,’ “Translations : Giv- 
ing the Bible to the People,” “Our English Bible,’ “The 
Moral and Religious Progress Traceable in the Bible,” 
“Religious Evolution: An Historical Summary,” “ Bible 
Infallibility in the Light of Modern Scholarship J,” “ Bible 


Infallibility in the Light. of Modern Scholarship I,” “The 


Bible | and Inspiration,’ “The Permanent Value of the 
Bible.” — 

The Jews and their problems are at present very 
much in the public eye. Dr. Sunderland’s book enables 


- the reader to have an impartial view of the most important 
‘<} -aspect of that unique people’s history. 


SPEECHES OF BHULABHAI DESAI, 1934-38 s 
Published by G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 1938. Withs 
a life-sketch and a portrait of the speaker. Demy 8voz 
pp. 615-+-X. Cloth, gilt letters. Price Rs. 3-8. 


The biographical sketch which prefaces the book 
makes interesting reading. a 

It contains 66 speeches of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. , Five 
of them are. General Budget speeches delivered at the 
Central Legislative.Assembly, three on the Indian Finance 
Bill, five on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Repeal Bill, three on the In- 


.surance Bill, “and so on. Most. of the speéches. were 


delivered im the Legislative Assembly and prove his ability: 
‘as a parliamentarian and his copious knowledge. of the 
subjects dealt with in them. ae 

Some other speeches were delivered elsewhere om 
other subjects. As examples may ‘be mentioned : “ We are 
not Faint-hearted,’ delivered at Coimbatore, “ India’s 
Mission in the World,” at Madras, “ Vindicate the Name 
of Our Motherland,” at Bezwada, “Freedom Cannot he 
Won by Arguments,” at Vizagapatam, “Why is India 
what she is to-day ?,” at Nagpur, “In Pursuit of Know~ 
ledge,” «ut Nagpur. 

The subjects of the speeches show a wide range of 
knowledge. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai is an eloquent speaker. 
His diction is elegant and polished, his vocabulary copious, 
and his manner persuasive. Publicists and students wil? 
read- these speeches with interest and advantage. 


X. 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS IN INDIA: By Jawaharlat 
Nehru. Kitabistan, Allahabad. 1938. Price Rs. 2. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s writings hardly need any 
general introduction. His “talk”? makes its way straight: 
to the heart of the reader, there is a directness, a vigour” 
in it which is irresistible. That characteristic quality, 
maintained in more than half a dozen volumes already: 
standing to his credit, is present in this book also. It. is, 
as the title suggests, a sort of diary or memorandum, re- 
cording the writer’s day-to-day impression on ideas and’ 
incidents that “draw his attention. In March. 1936, he had? 
returned from Europe, and his duties as President of the 
Indian National Congress made it necessary fhat he should 


tour through the country, and we find here the record of 


a busy life. Sometimes in the moving train, sometimes: 
on the Congress platform, sometimes again from the Con» 
gress Chair, Jawaharlal has been urging his countrymen; 
and countrywomen to get ready for the fight that is yet to 
come, suggesting ‘a thousand ways and one for our prepara~ 
tion. It goes without saying that what we have here is in 
the nature. of a miscellany, but however, we may smile 
at the juxtaposition of incongruous ideas’ close ‘to one: 
another, there is no confusion. m3 
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It had been no doubt a matter of common curiosity 
to find out how far Jawaharlal ‘is a Socialist, to ask how 
far he would conform to religion, if at all? He has 
therefore to give his credo to the people, and just as his 
‘autobiography is not a record of all the important events 
but a record of his own thoughts and moods, so the volume 
ainder review is a record of views and reviews, more than a 
history of the times. He has tried, and he has succeeded, 
in reconciling Congress politics to Socialism. What should 
be the students’ attitude to politics? Normally they 
should, Panditji says, observe a healthy discipline but as 
India is always to some extent im an abnormal condition 
‘due to her subjection, even in seeking to understand the 
‘course of events students are forced to take part in politics 
in some way or other. The dividing line is bound to be 
vague and he does not undertake the impossible task of 
defining it. 

His address to the Faizpur session of the Indian 
National Congress is incorporated in it as well as that to 
the All-India Convention held at Delhi in March, 1937. 
Both are well worth reading even though their immediate 
appeal is over. With regard to some other topics, it may 
-be said that events that have taken place all this time 
have not yet lessened their interest—the Question of Arabs 
and Jews in Palestine, the Spanish Civil War, Malaya and 
Indian labour, Congress and the Muslims, etc. The ques- 
tion of Janguage also comes in for discussion and though 
it is not possible within the scope of this review to criticise 


at in detail, it is interesting to observe that Panditji gloes - 


mot think the Roman script to be within the range of 
practicability at least for the present, but he recommends 
the Devnagari and the Urdu, and if necessary, another 
for the southern languages, 

What is transparent most of all in going through 
Pandit Jawaharlal’s writings is the impression that the 
writer feels and sometimes explicitly states: “We have 
to be vigilant and ever alert, and not permit complacency 
to creep in, deadening our public activities and gradually 
crushing the spirit of our movement. It is that spirit 
that counts and the public activity that results from it, 
for only that can supply the driving force to carry us 
forward to our goal, and only on that can we base a 
structure of democratic freedom.” He knows, and may 


his numerous readers realise, that “Democracy is freedom - 


Sout it is also discipline.” 


P. R, Sen 


THE INDIAN STATES UNDER THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA ACT, 1935: By Sardar Ranbir Singh, 
B.A., LL.B. Published by D. B, Taraporevala & Sons, 
Bombay, 1938. 


This book, written by a Judge of the High Court of 
Judicature at Dholpur, is mainly a legal commentary on 
chose sections of the Government of India Act, 1935, which 
are directly or indirectly pertinent to the position of 
Indian States in the proposed Indian Federation; and as 
‘stich it is markedly weak on the general discussion of the 
problem of Indian States in Indian politics. In the chap- 
ter on “ The Future of the States,” for instance, the author 
has not made a realistic assessment of the impact of the 
prevailing pwblic sentiment in India upon (a) the practical 
operation of the so-called “safeguards” in the Govern- 
ment of India Act, and (b)eupon the possibility of a long 
continuance of the tie of loyalty “binding the Princes of 
dndia to the Crown.” 

On the legal side the book is, of course, stronger. 
‘The author is more at home in discussing the legal impli- 
‘cations of Indian States joining the Federal Scheme. On 
ithe subjects of “the Accession of Indian States,”’, “the 
Federal Executive,” “ Administrative Relations,” and “the 
Distribution of Powers,” the author has some very interest- 
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ing and informativ2 comments on the various sections of 
the Act; and no student of Indian constitutional law can 
possibly read them without a great deal of benefit to 
himself. 


These comments, however, it must be mentioned; are 
largely quotations from Professor J. H. Morgan—it is'a 
pity that no references have been given,—and they reveal 
an unmistakable bias in favour of the Princes. The author 
seems to forget that in its actual operation every constitu- 
tional machine works very much as a parallelogram of 
social forces that give it its living reality. The emphasis 
of the Government of India scheme is, undoubtedly, in 
form upon the federating units rather than upon the 
Federal centre; but no analysis of the position of Indian 
States in the Federation can be really correct that does 
not take full account of the social and political atmosphere 
in which the Federal Scheme will have to work. A purely 
legalistic survey of the various provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, divorced from the political background 
in which the Act is to be operative, can serve merely to 
give a false sense of security to the Princes. 

The book is written in a lucid and agreeable style, but 
is badly printed and full of spelling mistakes. Words 
like “independentally” on page 1, “imancipation” on 
page 5, “Lagislature ” on page 37, “compell” on page 60, 
and “generaly” on page 119, occur rather too frequently 
and are immensely irritating to the eye. 


Boot CHAND 


‘THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN HINDU CIVILISA- 
TION: By Dr, A. S. Altekar, M.A.. LLB. D.Litt. Pp. 
Xl+-468. Benares. 1938. 


A more welcome publication just at this moment can 
be hardly imagined, when Hindu legislators all over India 
are engaged in h.mmering out laws to restore to the 
women some of the rights and privileges they lost during 
the Middle Ages. Every Hindu legislator in every province 
of India should read this book. He will find here not only 
a succinct and masterly presentation of the facts of past 
history. but also shrewd suggestions for future reforms. 
That female education, inter-caste marriage, remarriage of 
widows, etc. were the normal customs of Hindu society 
in ancient times has been always known, but few have 
dared to raise their voice against the spirit of reaction 
born of ignorance still encompassing practically the whole 
of Hindu society, and none so effectively as Prof. Altekar 
puts in this book. Those who dare not move in the matter 
without the assurance of scriptural sanction will find here 
all they want. The general reader will find the book en- 
trancing. The specialist may demur that many problems 
of detail have not been discussed at all, e.g., parivitti, pari- 
vetta, agi :didhisu, didhisupati, But these omissions are 
surely intentional, for Prof. Altekar has evidently tried to 
make his book as non-technical as possible. 


BATAKRISHNA GHOSE 


PROBLEM OF INDUSTRY IN THE BAST: By 
Harold Butler. Published in U. K. for the International 
Labour Office (League of Nations). Pp. 74. 


Mr. Harold Butler, until lately the Director of the 
International Labour Office, toured round the Middle Asia, 
during the winter of 1937-38, and gathered personal im. 
pressions of Social and Economic conditions. — 

The present brochure of 74 pages, is a report by 
Mr. Butler, on the “Problem of Industries in the East,” 
with special reference to India, French India, Ceylon, 
Malay and the Netherlands Indies. The author studied 
the problems of labour and industry of the countries in 
their relation to world economic conditions, and it will 
be found particularly interesting to India, where the 
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labour ‘movement has more often been viewed as political 


than economic. Although, since the great war consider-- 


able changes have beer made in the labour legislations, 
there is still scope for further advancement in the condi. 
tion of Jabour in India, such as hours of work and other 


better systems of bringing about uniformity of conditions- 


throughout the country. There has been a great deal-of 
discontent in the country regarding the relations between 
the labour and employers, which is engaging the utmost 
care and attention of the government and public leaders. 

The Government of Bombay, in order ‘to do away with 
this unhappy relations introduced recently in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly the “Trades Dispute Bill,” which 
has been viewed by the labour leaders with suspicion. 
Mr. Butler is of opinion that a peaceful atmosphere in 
a Factory cannot be made by Law. It is the product of 
day-to-day dealings between the management and workers, 
and it is by those that the flow of production is mainly 
‘ determined. ‘The Report also points out the backward. 
ness of the Indian States in matters of labour Legislation. 
Mr. Tutler also raises the question of regulating small 
factories, which do not come: under the Factories ‘Act. 
Chapters dealing with wages, efficiency, education, health 
and standard of living, studied in comparison with the 
other advanced countriés of the world, are of so engross- 
ing interest, that the Government, the Employers and the 
labour Leaders will find much food for thought and action. 
The present study and the Report of the Whitley Commis- 
sion, almost exhaustively deal with the problenis relating 
to industry and labour in India. Labour, health and -the 
allied subjects are now in the hands of popularly elected 
Ministers, and the whole country is watching with earnest 
eagerness the waye i in an they tackle these all important 
problems. 

Nigar RANJAN MUKHERJEE 


‘THE UNTOUCHABLE CLASSES OF THE JANJIRA 
STATE: By M. G.. Bhagat, M.A. Reprinted from the 
Journal of the University of Bombay. Vol. VU, Part TJ, 
July, 1938. Pp. 26. 


This is a study of the economic and social condition 
of the. Mahars and Chamars living in the State of Janjira, 
a little south' of Bombay. The work has been conducted 
with sympathy and care; the state of the Untouchables 
which it deépicts is deplorable and calls for immediate 
legal interference if we are to-survive as a nation in‘the 
modern world. Thus “in the village of ‘Usroli, there. is 
a big lake but the Mahars and Chamars are not allowed 
to take water by all the villagers including the Muhamma- 
dans; as they believe that the water will be polluted. 
For getting water they have to request somebody to pour 
water in their pots and in return they have to give some 
firewood or to pay in cash” (p. 17). Similar conditions 
prevail in other parts of the State also; and our author 
finally suggests a programme of education and social re- 
form which’ should commend itself readily to the State 
authorities. 

There are a few minor inaccuracies i and there. 
Yor example, on page 7, it is stated that there “is some 
deficiency of women in general among these classes. This 
fact is borne out from the table No. (5),” although table 
(5) ~does not supnort that contention. The method of 
arriving at the average expectancy of life employed on 
page 8 does not seem to be statistically sound. These 
inaccuracies should not-however detract from the value 
of the book in other directions. It ought to succeed in 
focussing our attention on one of the darkest spots of our 
social life. 

' The Sociological Department: of the Bombay University 
should be praised for having: undertaken work of this 
kind. We believe if the other Universities also ‘under- 
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take similar work, they would, in part, be fulfilling the 
task for which the nation pays much more than a mere“ 
living wage. 
: NirmaL Kumar Bose 


ISLAM IN THE WORLD: By Zaki Ali (Doctor of: 


Medicine). Published by Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, 
Kasmiri Bazar, Lahore, 1938. Pp. xi+428. Price not: 
mentioned. 


The author is a medical practitioner of Cairo, and : amr 
Egyptian and he has dedicated the book to the ex-Khedive- 
Abbas Hilmi II. The reason for the book he states in the’ 
Preface to be: “In Europe I discovered a deplorable 
ignorance and misunderstanding of Islam, the religiom 
which I profess, and found that the yelations between the- 
West and the Islamic world presented a chronic patho- 
logical case very worthy of study and elucidation of its. 
causes with a view to treatment, . .°. . In producing this- 
work I have had two main objects in view : the first being: 
to place before the readers, Muslim and non-Muslim alike, 
a concise and comprehensive presentation of Islam; and 
the second, to depict the salient aspects of the swift and 
profound transformation of the self-conscious Islamic 
countries and its bearing upon world affairs.” 

On a first perusal of the book, it seems that the 
author has succeeded admirably in his objects. It is an. 
excellent attempt by an educated Muhammadan to sketch. 


. the place of Islam in the World: of today; and it cannot. 


be “neglected if we (Hindus) would understand the 
currents and cross-currents passing through and forming. 
the Muhammadan thought of today. The first two chapters. 
dealing with Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam, andi. 
Islam, a Religion and a Social Order,—though informing. 
are uncritical. Perhaps too much in these respects 
should not be demanded from -one who is a Muhammadan. 

The next few chapters contain an excellent summary 
of Arab culture and civilization in the early days of 
Islam. The chapter on Islamic polity and the Caliphate 
should be read carefully by everyone in India. But when. 
the author says, “Only once in a long period of fourteem 
centuries has Islam’ enjoyed the blessing of the perfect. 
Islamic State, and that was- under--the singlé: government. 
of the first four Caliphs, the Wise or Rightly Guided, 
al-Khulafa-Rashidin : Abu Bakar,-Omar, Othman and Ali; 
this was the golden age of the Islamic State;” we believe 
he joins issue with our Shia friends. Again his statement 
“In our own times the only place in the Islamic world 
where the theocentric Islamic State’ is being successfully 
set up is Sa’udi Arabia under the’ mighty Wahabi ruler 
Ibn Saud” is not quite correct: Even Ibn Saud is ad- 
ministering Muhammadan Law in a modern fashion. 

“When in 1258 the last Abbaside Caliph of Baghdad 
was put to death by Hullaku and his all conquering 
Mongol hordes, for the first time, the Muslim world was 
left without a Caliph for three and a half years in the 
history of Islam. Caliphate was then established at 
Cairo; and it continued till the 3rd March, 1924, when “it 
was deliberately abolished by the Kamalist Government. 
at Angora. Since then the Caliphate is lying vacant for 
the second time in the history of Islam. It is to be 
regretied ‘that he has not discussed the difference betweem — 
the two vacancies; in one case it was accidental, in the | 
other a deliberate and conscious act on the part of at 
least a section of Muhammadans. 

There are evidences of haste in the book; e. g., at p. 86: 
he says: “ Thus it appears as a misconceptiom to assume 
that the Sultan Selim I bought the title of Caliph from 
the last Abbasside at Cairo, or had it left to his house by 
Will, so that from about the year 1517 the Ottoman chiefs 
were (both Sultan and Caliph. The first diplomatic 
document known which applies the words Caliph and 


Imam to the Ottoman Sultan is the Treaty of Kuchak 


Jamarji with Russia in 1744.” Again at p. 90: “Abdul 
Majid was the 38th Caliph of the Ottoman Dynasty -which 


held the -Caliphate from about 1517 down to the year 


1924.” 
other. 


These two statements are contradictory to each 
There are other historical inaccuracies, and curious 


special pleadings, which we have come to. associate with. 


It is, however, in the Chapter 
on “Statistics of Islam” that there are gross exaggera- 
tions. The author gives the total of the Muhammadans in 
the world to be 400 millions (p 418). The World Muslim 
Conference at Jerusalem in 1924 estimated the number 
to be 234 millions. In 1929, the number was estimated 
by competent statisticians to be 246 millions. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica in its 1938 Year Book estimates 
their number to be 209 millions. Even allowing for an 
abnormal natural increase it surely cannot be 400 millions. 
In India the total of Muhammadans is 78 millions in 1931, 
but the author says 82 millions; and he excludes Balu- 
chisten from India. He takes no aceount of the de- 
growth of Islam in Russian Turkestan. He forgets that 

“the Bolshevists have demolished the minaret of the great 
mosque of Samarkand and erected in its place a huge 
statue of Lenin with the inscription: ‘No more will the 
Muezzin call the Faithful from the top of the minarets, 
ibut . . Lenin!” (p. 358). In some places he con- 
tradicts himself. In Albania “today more than two-thirds 
of the total population are Muslim” (p, 318). At p: 415, 
he says 80 per cent ‘are Muslims. 


the Ahmadiya movement. 


The book is both a disappointment and an attraction, 


It is a_book, however, which cannot be neglected. 
J. M. Darra 


HISTORY OF HINDU MATHEMATICS, Parr I— 
Numerat Notation AND AritHMETIC: By Bibhuti- 
bhusan Datta, DSc. and Avadhesh Narayan Singh, DSc. 
Published by Motilal Banarsi Das, Lahore. Price Rs. 6 
(Inland), Sh. 10/6 (Foreign). - 


The achievements of the early Hindu mathematicians 
and our indebtedness to them are little known to present- 
day historians of mathematics. Though it is now ad- 
mitted that the decimal place-value system of numeral 
notation was invented and first used by the Hindus, it 
is not yet fully realized to what extent we are indebted 
to them for our elementary mathematics. This is due to 
the lack of a reliable and authentic history of Hindu 
mathematics. The authors’ objéct in writing the book 
under review has been to make up for this deficiency 
by giving a comprehensive account of the growth and 
development of the science of mathematics in India from 
the earliest known times down to the seventeenth century 
of the. Christian era. 

The authors have decided to publish the book in 
three parts. The first part deals with the history of 
the numeral notation and of arithmetic. The second is 
intended to contain the history of algebra, a scierice in 
which the ancient Hindus made remarkable progress. 
The third part is meant to devote to the history of 
geometry, trigonometry, calculus and various other topics 
such as magic squares, theory of series: and permutations 
and combinations. 

Part I of the book, ewhich is now under review, 
contains two chapters. 
the various devices employed by the Hindus for denoting 
numbers. It is interesting to note that for the first 
time the gradual evolution of the decimal place-valuée 
system of notation has been traced and all evidence 
relating to its use in India collected together in this 
book. We hope that the facts set forth in this chapter 
_ will finally set at rest the controversy ‘about its place of 
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whole world, at the parting of her ways. 


Chapter I gives an account of 
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origin. Chapter II deals with arithmetic in general and! 
gives details and illustrations of different, methods of per- 
forming the arithmetical operations of additions etc. on: 
a pati (board), as followed in India from the fifth century’ 
onwards. It has been shown in this chapter that our’ 
present methods are simple variations of those. of the* 
ancient Hindus. .Thus the importance of Chapter IT 
cannot. be overestimated. . | 

_ It is for the. first time that a detailed history of 
Hindu Mathematics is going to be published and_ the- 
first part which is now before us shows what a vast. 
amount of laborious research has been undertaken by the- 
authors. Dr. Datta and Dr. Singh have proved them-- 
selves thoroughly competent for such a difficult task and” 
the amount of scholarship and critical insight that. they- 
have brought to ‘bear upon their work cannot but he- 
admired by any one going through it. It is impossible~ 
to give a survey of the work in a few lines and it will 
be, sufficient to say that the authors have fully succeeded’ 
in their landable endeavour. We anxiously await the- 
publication of the second and third parts, which will be 
equally valuable for all those interested in research work 
on any branch of Hindu Mathematics. The printing and“ 
ge‘-up of the hock leave nothing to be desired. We hope 
that a copy of this interesting “and instructive work will 
be preserved in the library of every educational jnstitn— 
tion in India. 


SuxumMAR RAnyAn Das 


INDIA’S LIVING TRADITIONS.: Published by the- 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Pp. 113-- 
AHI. Price annas eleven. Post free. 

This interesting and instructive book has beer. 
compiled from the works of various authors, such as. 


‘Sister Nivedita, E. B. Havell, Anne Besant, Will Durant,. 


J. M. Macphail, H. G. Rawlinson and others and is 
composed of éxcellent essays on Indian traditions of” 
nationality, art, education, womanhood, marriage, govern-. 
ment, city and’ village life, etc. 

G. S. Arundale, President of Theosophical Society in- 
a short exhorting foreword rightly remarks that India,. 
the land of the world’s larger hope, is today, like the: 
Hence, it is- 
high time to hold up before the Present. the cultural’ 
traditions of her glorious past, for a knowledge of which: 
very few will have the time and patience to read through 
so many authors. Hence the usefulness of this small’ 
book that will acquaint. the. reader with some of the- ' 
authoritative views of the writers mentioned above. We- 
ought to know something of our country’s great past and 
to that end this choice collection of extracts will serve~ 
as a good introduction. 

Cultural ideals of ancient India are not dead but- 
dormant awaiting -fayourable ‘atmosphere and environ~ 
meni for unprecedented manifestation. India can, under- 
no circumstances, forego her past and build a future- 
hitherto new. Sister Nivedita with a historical insight 
observes that the future merely repeats the past, in new 
combinations end in relation to changed problems. This. 
chaotic and confused condition of modern India is due- 
mainly to the fact that she is, as Nivedita pertinently 
points out, now in the throes of a passage from the- 
medieval to the modern. A great thinker has truly said! 
that even if it be vossible for the Ganges to go back te. 
her icy source, it is impossible for India to do away 
with her past ideals and adopt new ones for the future. 
India of great past will have a still greater future if 
she can live up to her ancient ideals in the present age. 

About the bright future of national life in Indie 
Nivedita has prophesied thus : what any one of a nation’s: 
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elements has achieved in the past, the nation may expect 
to attain, as a whole, in the future and that in India 
there is largest possible basis for the realization of civic 
life of the highest order. 

About the ideals of Indian Art Havell says that 
the Vedic philosophical conceptions have stimulated the 


-whole art of Asia from that time to the present day and . 


there runs a golden thread of Vedic thought through 
‘Buddhist, Jain, Hindu, Sikh and even Saracenic Art and 
that the Vedic impulse is still alive in Indan art. 

This book should be rendered into provincial verna- 
culars for wider circulation. Theosophical Society de- 
serves our gratitude for publishing books like the one 
tunder review to popularise our culture in India and abroad. 


SwWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


THR OILSEED TRADE OF INDIA: By J. C. 
Bahl, B.A. M. Com. (Bom.), F.R. Econ, FRCS. 
(Lond.), New Book Company, Bombay. Pages 314. 
Price Rs. 20. 


A very valuable addition in the field of industrial 
zand commercial surveys of the various trades and indus- 
tries of India, is Mr. Bahl’s book, The- Oilseed Trade of 
India. India- as a large producer. of a number of Oi1- 
seeds holds a very important position in the World market 
for oilseeds and it is surprising that apart from the in- 
formation about the trade contained in the various blue 
books, no attempt at any scientific study of the trade 
as a whole, with its industrial possibilities, has till now 
een made. Mr. Bahl’s book is a complete story of 
Indian Oilseeds, from the cultivator to the consumer, and 
is a result, as the author says, of a number of . years’ 
study and labour in the field 

The oilseed trade of India with some of the Conti- 
mental markets, especially Germany, has been on a decline 
for some time past, as evinced from the Reports of the 
Indian Trade Commissioners at Hamburg and at Milan. 
‘This has been due to a number of factors—import res- 
‘trictions and bilateral trade agreements with other 
‘countries being a few of them. Germany for example 
some time back found it advantageous to utilize Norwegian 
whale oil in the manufacture of margarine and other 
‘edible fats in place of oil from Indian groundnuts on 
account of the clearing agreement it had concluded with 
Norway. But even if the exports of oilseeds are main- 
tained, it is a question whether such large exports should 
‘be permitted, and not utilized within the country. This 
‘brings us to the question of establishment of the vegetable 
‘oil industry in the country. India has got at present 5 
such major factories with a potential capacity of 33,000 
tons per year, as estimated by Dr. Wright in his Report 
‘on the Development of Cattle and Dairy Industries of 
India. India imports also annually about 1,000 tons of 
‘vegetable oil from other countries. Though it is desirable 
that a major portion of the oilseeds now-exported should be 
utilised within the country, it will be possible only when 
a well-planned oilcrushing industry has been established 
‘in the country and then also for some time it will be 
difficult to market the surplus product over and above 
the needs of soap, paint and other industries, as a number 
‘of countries have heavy import. duties on vegetable oils. 

The Book also deals with the practical side of the 
‘oil seed trade in India and describes the primary and 
‘terminal. markets for oilseeds in the country as also the 
‘various stages of the export trade. The terms of transac- 
tions in the trade at the “Dana Bandar” in Bombay 
rand the clauses of contracts of the Incorporated Oilseed 
Association, London, are also discussed in details. The 
author, however, does not seem ‘to have referred to the 
Hnformal Conferences convened by Mr. Livingstone, Senior 


‘ communication necessarily superior 
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Marketing Adviser to the Government of India, year before 
last, to arrive at an agreement about a standard contract 


form for trade in linseed and groundnuts. 


The Book contains many important statistics about 
the trade and a number of diagrams and charts and the 
gtudent of Indian Economic problems as also every practi- 
cal businessman dealing in oilseeds will find a mine of 
information in the book which is useful and not readily 
available elsewhere. 


SuresH Dersaz 


METHODS OF PSYCHIC DEVELOPMENT: By 


‘Irving S. Cooper. Published by the EeOsOpI ete ‘Publish- 


ing House, Adyar, Madras, 


As the title of the book indicates, it deals with what 
are called man’s latent psychic powers and the means 
by -which they may be developed. The existence of a 
subtler world around us is nartly assumed, partly proved. 
Flashes of clairvoyant vision, premonitions, ghosts and 
apparitions, logical dreams, etc. are_some of the pheno- 
mena which hint that the world we live in “is embedded 
in a subtler sphere”. (p. 6). 

Communications with this other world may also be 
established in various ways, viz. by telepathy from the 
living, telepathy from the dead, materialization, etc. 

That subtle influences sometimes work on our mind, 
is, perhaps, a common experience. That they come from 
others around us, may also be generally admitted. But 
that they come from a higher and larger spirit-realm 


which encircles us, is just what occultism has to prove. 


Admittedly, a thing like this cannot be proved accord- 
ing to the ordinary canons of scientific proof. And it 
is for°this reason that psychic development is necessary. 
The theory. of psychic development thus proceeds on the 
assumption that there is this spiritual world and its 
existence is indisputably established only when this 
development is attained. 

Assuming that there is such a world to be commu- 
nicated with, do such communications imply higher 
spirituality and morality and are persons capable of such 
to others ¢ ? Qur 
author answers this question in the negative. “Ty is as 
sensible,” says he, “to look upon the act of communica- 
ting with the unseen world through a medium as a 
religion, ‘and to regard such messages as spiritual reve- 
lations, as it would be to bow down and worship at a 
Marconi receiving station and look upon the telegrams 


which have flashed across the sea as infallible commu- 


nications from on high” (p. 40). 

Various methods of psychic development are consi- 
dered in this ‘book. The cruder methods, such as 
crystal-gazing, are deprecated and the * special -method ’, 
viz., awakening ‘the “serpent-fire’ or kundalini, is reserved 
for. special instruction (p. 112). The aspirant, however, 
in all cases, must pass through certain preliminary stages 
of discipline, which include regulation of diet. The diet 
“must consist of cereals, fruits, nuts and vegetables with- 


‘out the slightest trace of flesh, fowl or fish,” (p. 99). 


Alcohol in all its forms must be eliminated. . 

An attempt to obtain psychic powers, is not free 
from risks. Abuse of the methods or- pursuit of wrong 
methods may culminate in insanity (p. 24), drunkenness 
(p. 48), and so on. The aspirant should, therefore, 
beware of the pit-falls. | 

The whole subject is treated by the author in plain 
and non-technical language, for which he deserves congra- 
tulations. 


U, CG. BRATTACHARIJEE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SONGS IN EXILE (Porms): By Joseph F urtado. 
Jublished by C. P. Works, Poona. Price Rs 


Mr. Furtado’s misgivings about his own “ old- 
fashioned” verses are no more justified than his irrita~ 
tion at what he calls the “ultra-modern pseudo-Muse 
of the Waste Land.” Quite a number of the Songs in 
Exile have an exhilarating freshness, particularly where 
there is a twinkle of naughtiness behind the author’s 
apparently artless naivete. The Mullah’s Daughter and 
Brahmin Girls are typical examples. The more serious 
of the lyrics have often an epigrammatic quality which 
enhances the pathos. The collection: presents a delicious 
blend of the irrepressible joie de vivre of an ardent 
nature and the dignified reserve of a strict Catholic dis- 
cipline. 

With regard to the price, Mr. Furtado appears to 
follow Ruskin’s dictum, 


THROUGH EASTERN EYES (Poems) : 
Qomar. Published by Popular Book Depot, 
Illustrated. Price Re. I, 


Neatly’ got up and highly tinselled, this volume is 
a thoroughly pretentious “ modern poetic survey....of the 
world today.” 
S.-H. V. 


HINDUSTHAN YEAR BOOK AND WHO’S WHO, 
1939: By S.C. & C. Sarkar and Sons, Lid., 


By Nand 
Bombay. 


Sarker. M, 
14, College Square, Calcutta. Price Re. 1/4. 


The 1939 edition of this valuable year book excels 
its prévious issues in usefulness and variety. The supple- 
ment has some useful notes on the European situation, 
including an article from the pen of Pandit J awaharlal 
Nehru. 

P. B. S. 


THE TREASURY OF GBNERAL KNOWLEDGE : 
By Ram Labhaya, B.A. and Jaishi Ram Goil, B.A, LL.B. 
Published by Messrs. Ram Lal Suri and Sons, Anarkali, 
Lahore. Pp. xix+637. Price Rs. 3-8. 


This is a very useful compendium of general informa- 
tion, classified into different chapters—Statistics, Chroni- 
cle of Events, Important Dates of History, Famous Battles 
of Indian and World History, Trade and Commerce, 
Science, Engineering, World Politics, etc. Data relating 
to India have been given separately. The work has been 
carefully compiled but too many printing mistakes, very 
often serious, and want of an alphabetical index have 
diminished the value of the book. 


SouREN Dery 


THE LAW RELATING TO PLACES OF ENTER- 
TAINMENT AND AMUSEMENT: By Mr. K. Venkoba 
Rao, M.L., Advocate, High Court, Madras, ‘Price Rs. 15. 


The book under review is a treatise relating to the 
rights, duties and liabilities arising out of the legal 
relationships of ‘proprietors, artistes, Patrons and others 
connected with theatres, cinemas, race-courses, clubs, 
parks, Zoos, inns, etc. Its purpose is to serve as a 
vade mecum to lawyers, artistes, proprietors and all others 
having the management and control of places of enter- 
tainment and amusement,* so as to enable them, on a 
teference to it, to find out the law applicable to the point 
- with facility. 

It is a complete manual as to the various points dealt 
therein. The rights and Habilities as also the duties of 
the Public and Proprietors in regard to places where 
entertainment and amusement are provided, have been 
very fully explained and dealt with by the learned author. 
The book is free from over-conciseness and also free 
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sar superfluous verbiage, which makes the book extremely 
useful. 

The book has elucidated very clearly the law on 
such points where it is uncertain and has thrown a flood 
of light on such points where judicial authority is silent. 
The book has further stated in a masterly manner, the law 
as to libel by sound films, dealing especially with the 
well-known Rasputin action, which is the leading autho- 
rity as regards many interesting and important questions im 
the law of libel and slander. 

The book is interesting throughout and breaks: 
new grounds. It will satisfy a professional need. Not 
only Indian cases have been reférred to in this book,. 
but also Scottish cases, Irish cases, English cases, Austra- 
lian cases, Canadian cases and also American cases have 
been noted and thoroughly discussed. We heartily con- 
gratulate the learned author for placing before the Public 
and the Profession a book which has classical merit and’ 
noted for its thoroughness of research. 


THE YOGA OF THE BHAGAVAT GITA: By Sri 
Krishna Prem. Published by John M. Watkins, 21, Cecil 
Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2, London. 


The book originated in a series of articles which were 
to be written for The Aryan Path of Bombay on the 
significance of the chapter. titles of the Bhagavat Gita. 

The point of view from which the book has beer 
written is that the Gita is a text-book of Yoga, which 
is a guide to the treading of the Path of Consciousness, 
sinking the senses in .the mind, the mind in Buddhi, 
Buddhi in the Great Self and then to go on Beyond, 
entering the bliss of the Supreme Eternal. 

The author has very clearly explained that by Yoga: 
is here meant not any special system called by that name, 
not Jnana Yoga, nor Karma Yoga, nor Bhakti Yoga, nor 
the eightfold Yoga of Patanjali, but just the path by 
which man unites his finite Self. with the Infinite Being.. 

It is the inner Path of which all these separate Yogas 
are sO many one-sided aspects. It is not so much a: 
synthesis of these separate Yogas as that prior and un- 
divided whole (Akhanda Yoga), of which they represent 
partial formulations, | 

We agree with. the author that the Path of Lighr 
indicated in the Bhagavat Gita is not the special property 
of Hinduism, nor indeed of any one religion only. It 
is something which is to be found, more or less deeply 
buried in aljl religions and which can exist apart from 
any formal religion at all. That is why the Gita, though 
definitely a Hindu book, the very crest-jewel of Hindu: 
teachings, is capable of being a guide to all seekers of 
truth all over the world. 

We recommend this book to everyone who wants to 
tread the Path of Truth, which is-not the property of 
any one sect, community or any one Religion at all, but 
is the common property of collective humanity. 


JirenpRANATH Bosr: 


ENGLISH-SANSKRIT 


PRAYERS, PRAISES AND PSALMS: Published’ 
by G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, Price Re. I-4. 


‘An excellent handbook chosen not only from ancient 


‘literature but also- from modern—from the Vedas, the- 


Upanishads, the Ramayan and the Mahabharat, the- 
Srimadbhagavat Gita, the Ptiranas, Agamas and Tantras; 
classical poetry and the old Acharyyas, ete. The credit 
of the compilation and translation goes to Dr. Raghavan, 

M.A., Ph.D., the excellence of which is confirmed by so- 
eminent a scholar as MM. K. Sastri, and the book is alf 
the more- precious for having received Mahatmaji’s 
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blessing. Those who are in we of religious education 
.in schools might make good use of such a book. 


P. R. Sen 


THE HEART-DOCTRINE OF SRI BHAGAVAD 
{GITA AND ITS MESSAGE: By ‘R. Vasudeva Row. 
iPublished by the Siddha Dharma Mandalam Association, 
Mylapore, Madras. Pp. 144. Free within India, on 
application with four annas stamps. 


Besides the current‘ text of the Gita which contains 
700 stanzas (or rathex 701 stanzas if we include the Ist 
stanza of the 13th Chapter), there are two other versions 
of the Gita, viz., the Kasmiri recension published by S. N. 
‘Tadpatrikar of Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
.Poona, and the Suddha recension published by the Suddha 
Dharma Mandalam Association, Madras. The Kasmiri 
.fext contains 714% stanzas, whereas the ‘total number of 
stanzas. of the Suddba text is 745. The texts of the 
-current as well as of the Kasmiri Gita are each divided 
into 18 Chapters. While, on the other hand, in the Suddha 
text we find 26 Chapters. In the. latter the first and the 
_last Chapters are called Gitavataranirupanam and Brahma- 
.stuti, respectively, and, the intermediate 24 Chapters are 
grouped into four Shatkas (Sextads) of six Chapters 
-each, namely, Gnana-Shatkam, Bhakti-Shatkam, Karma- 
-Shatkam and Yoga-Shatkam. 

‘The brochure under review is based on the Suddha 
‘text of the Gita as interpreted by Hainyogin and on the 
teachings of other Suddhacharyas. The one. central truth 
incorporated in it is the attainment of Brahma-prapti “after 
having achieved Moksha by adjusting oneself actively to 
the ‘legitimate demands of -Samsar or World-Process.” 
‘Those who are interested in the Gita literature will he 
greatly benefited in going through this brochure. 


Ananca Mowan Sawa 


BENGALI 


“ACHARYA KESHAB CHANDRA: By Upadhyay 
“Gour Gobinda Ray. Centenary Edition. 1988. A. C: 
Saka era 1860. Published by Paritosh Ghosh, from. Nava- 


bidhan Press, 3, Ramanath Majumdar Street, Calcutta. 


_ Size of page, 9 inches by 5% inches, Three volumes. 
Total number of pages 2304-18. A coloured nortrait of 
.Keshub in the attitude of prayer and a. black and white: 
a air of the author have been given in the work, Price 
s. lO 


Though Keshub Chunder Sen lived only for forty-five 
“years, this extensive biography of him is not at all un- 
‘necessary. For he began the work: of his life in early 
youth and was very active throughout his career. The 
-combination in the same individwal of a life of devout 
. dhyana (meditation) and of active work, such as we find 
in the life of Keshub Chunder Sen, is not generally met 
‘with. He was a devout worshipper of God, a religious 
-reformer, a minister of religion, a social reformer, a 
philanthropist, a founder and conductor of Bengali and 
English newspapers and periodicals, a temperance leader 
and worker, an.educationist and founder of educational 
-institutions, the author of a religious and social code, a 
socio-religous dramatic actor, a great orator, and paaea. 
ly a Bengali stylist and litterateur. That a full biography 
-of such a man should fill three stout volumes is not at 
all surprising. 

Those who want to have a full knowledge of the history 
-of the Brahmo Samaj cannot do without these volumes. 
“They are necessary also for a thorough understanding of 
sthe personality of Keshub Chunder Sen. 

This work is useful from another point of view. For 


‘said to have two heroes and two héroines. 
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doing his life-work Keshub visited all the main provinces 
of India. In the course of these mission tours. he met 
persons of many races, religious communities and castes 
and had conversations and discussions with them on many 
subjects. An account of these enables the reader to have 
some idea of the religious and social condition of different 
parts: of India at the time when he visited them. The 
reader is also placed in a position to know what English- 
men and Englishwomen thought of India and Indians at 
the time when he visited England and delivered his wonder- 
ful speeches there, which were mainly on religious and 
social subjects ‘but included severe criticism, too, of British 
Rule in India. One learns from this work also that he 
was invited to visit America 

When Keshub lived ne worked, the influence. of the 
Brahmo Samaj was felt in India, particularly in Bengal, 
and it was'an elevating influence. The national move- 
ment, in the spheres of politics, social welfare and uplift, 
woman’s emancipation, education, e Coy received a great 
impetus, directly ‘and indirectly, from the Brahmo Samaj 
movement. Sidelights on or references to activities con- 
nected with ‘it are to be found in the work. 

The detailed -contents of the work given in chrono- 
logical order and extending over 173 pages serve the -pur- 
pose of a synopsis of the volumes. An alphabetical index 
‘would have increased its usefulness and made it easier 
to consult it. an 

The cordial thanks of the Bengali-reading sibiic are 
due to Srijut Gyanendra Chandra Banerji but for whose 
earnest labours this edition could not have been pub 
lished. , 


SHELLEY-SANGRAHA : By Surendranath, Maitra, 
M.A. (Caniab.), LES. (Retired). Visvabharati Bookshop, 
210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8. 


This book is a collection of metrical translations of 
most of the .best known poems of Shelley. Prometheus 
Unbound is in Shelley's and some of his critics’ opinions 
his best work. This poem has been translated:in an 
abridged form, and a translation of the latter half af 


. Adonais have been included in this volume. 


Professor Maitra has earned distinction for his skill 
in metrical translations of English poems and his ability 
to preserve the emotional anneal and the -music of the 
originals in his Bengali renderings. These eee are 


to be ‘found in this book, too, 


NEW EDITIONS OF VARIOUS BENGALI WORKS 
of Rabindranath Tagore. Visvabharati Bookshop, 210, 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


(1) SESHER KABITA ies Porm AT THE Crose, "), a 
Novel. Price Re. 1-8, 

This novel originally appeared in Prabasi. It may he 
‘Both ‘fell in 
one kind of love with one person and married another 
under the influence of another kind of love. The book 
is a great psychological stidy as well as a picture of a 
cection of Anglicized Bengali society. ° 


(2) DAK GHAR (“Post OFFICE ”), a Play. 


annas eight. 


It has been translated into English and most other 
aiincipal European languages. The reviewer was present 
some 13 years ago when it was successfully staged in Ger- 
man at Dresden and Prague and in Czech in Prague. 


(3) KATHA, (4) SANKALPA O SVADESH, (5) 
PRABHAT SANGIT, priced respectively at 8, 8 and 106 
annas each, are extensively read ‘books of poems. Katha 
has poems on Heroic and other episodes in Indian history - 
and on other subjects, and many of these poems are recited 


Price 


‘ 


‘at public functions. Sankalpa O Svadesh contains poems 
showing the. depth, intensity and purity of the poet’s Jove 
of the Motherland. 


(6) BYANGA-KAUTUK, «a collection of humorous 
articles, stories, and a playlet.' Price six annas. 


Very few, if any, of Rabindranath’s humorous and 
satirical writings have been translated into English. He 
is, therefore, unknown to foreign readers as a humorist 
and satirist, and hence they cannot form a correct idea 
of his personality, unless they possess sufficient knowledge 
of Bengali to be able to read him in Bengali. 


(7) SISU: (“Tre Cump”), @ collection of poems. 
Price annas twelve. ; 


This book requires no introduction to readers of the 
poet’s The Crescent Moon. 


(8) INGREJI SAHAJ SIKSHA (“Easy Way To 
Learn Encuisn”), Part I. Price annas four. 


As its name indicates, it makes it easy for Bengali 
children to Jearn English. It shows the poet’s versatility 
and his genius as a teacher. 


(9) KANIKA (“ Partictes”), @ collection of humor- 
ous witty, and satirical short poems. Some of them are 
epigrammatic. 


(10) VISVA-PARICHAYA (“Inrropuction to THE 
Unrverse.”). Price one -rupee. 


This scientific primer in Bengali by the poet-sage has 
heen printed five times and revised thrice in the course 
of a year and a half. It has been noticed several times 
in this journal. 


PRAHASINI (“Sue wuo ts Proricrenr in SMriine”) : 
By Rabindranath Tagore. Visvabharati Bookshop, 210, 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8. 


This is the latest new poetical work by Rabindranath 
Tagore, And it is remarkable that it shows his undiminish- 
ed power as a writer of humorous poems. Perhaps it is 
not remarkable, too, For it is perfectly true, as the poet 
claims in the introductory poem, that he will never grow 
so old as to consider laughing, smiling and joking un- 
becoming and childish on the part of grave elders. 


X. 


SANGITIKI: By Dilipkumar Roy. Published by the 
University of Calcutta, 1938. Pp. 258. 


- The author needs no introduction. He is a ‘well: 
known, musician and a frequent contributor to the jour- 
nals. and periodicals on the problems of popular Indian 
music, 

Though an effort has been made in this book to keep an 
unprejudiced outlook a certain feeling of antagonism 
‘towards the classical school is noticed throughout. The 
classical school, as he points out, lays stress on the 
tonal effect of composition rather than on Jlanguage- 
formation. But that does not certainly justify us to 
conclude that it fails to appreciate meanings conveyed 
through the medium of language and the consequent 
dramatic effect. a) 

There fre different ways of thinking and feeling 
amongst different individuals and there is no‘ reason 
why all people should be bound down to one set of 
principles. One need not be unnecessarily dogmatic about 
the ultimate truth of his own standpoint. 

The author deals with the various classes and styles 
of music both popular and classical and shows the trend 
of progress and development of vocal music. As admitted 
by him the book lacks in systematic presentation of 
-materials and hence cannot be recommended as a text- 
book but the public should be thankful for the publica- 
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tion of a short treatise like this with an exposition which 
is sure to create an interest in a lover of music. 


M. GANGULY 


MARATHI 


ADHUNIK BHARAT: By Shankar Dattatraya 
Jawadekar, Published by G. V. Kulkarni, Sulabh Rash- 
triya Granthamala, Poona 2. Pages 733. Price Rs. 4. 


In this immensely valuable retrospective survey of 
the last hundred years of the rise and formation of Indian 
Nationalism, Acharya Jawadekar is to be congratulated 
for maintaining a thoroughly unbiassed and balanced 


_ viewpoint in judging the various cross-currents in politi- 


cal thought. The book is divided into two parts: the first 
half deals with the events from 1818 to 1895 A.D., while 
the latter half covers the movements to this day. Being 
a discussion mainly about the ideologies and-an interpre- 
tation of the bearing of personalities and their principles 
on political periphery, many pages are devoted to subjects 
like the basis of Indian National Economics, Satyagraha 
as a revolutionary weapon, the. reactionaries and the 
realists, Indian theological culture and the realistic 
materialism of the socialists. There are thirteen essays 
in all and though in the end the Acharya has not escaped 
siding Gandhian views, yet it is to his credit that only 
two chapters deal with provincial politics in particular. 
The book: reveals deep learning and a sane valuation of 
the ideal and the real in polities on the part of the author, 
and in its lucid expression the book will rank among the 
first rate critical essays on political theory as practised 
in modern India. 


P, B. MacHweE 
HINDI | , 
AITIHASIK JAIN-KAVYA-SAMGRAHA: Editors 
Agarchandra Nahata and Bhambarlal Nahata. Published 


by Sankardon Subhairaj Nahata, 5-6, Armenian: Street, 
Calcutta. ; 


The volume contains. about 200 small poems, mostly 
in Hindi and published here for the first time, which 
deal with the life-stories ofa good number of Jain Saints, 
principally of the section known as the Kharataragaccha. 
The publication is of immense linguistic .and historical 
importance. The poems which cover a period of about 
800 years, some of the earliest being assigned to the 
12th century of the Christian. era, abound ‘in specimens 
of linguistic changes and peculiarities during successive 
centuries. The historical information that may be 
available on a critical sifting of the material embodied 
here will be highly useful for the reconstruction of the 
later history of Jainism. Among the contributions of the 
learned editors for increasing the usefulness of the volume 
reference may be made to the following: a short descrip- 
tion of the source books, especially the manuscript 
material, wherefrom the pieces were taken; a brief 
summary of matters of historical importance found in 
the poems; a short account of the poets; a statement 
embodying a chronological arrangement of the poems; 
glossaries of difficult words and technical terms or proper 
names; and reproduction of illustrative pages from old 
manuscripts as well as of illustrations and old portraits, 
contained in them or found elsewhere, depicting a 
number of sages dealt with in the poems. The editors 
will be doing inestimable service to Jinalogy if they 
would continue their labours in searching and bringing 
to light similar other poems, of different sections of the 
Jains which ‘are believed to be existing in large numbers 
even to the present day but will be lost within a short 
time. 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 
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MADHYAPRADESH KI MALGUZARI PRATHA: 
Translated by Choudhari Kishanlal Amaini. Published by 
the Purogami Vichar Mala Office, Nagpur City. 1938. 
Pp. viti+79. Price Annas 8. 


Land revenue system of the Central Provinces is the 
subject-matter of this little book. The origin and develop- 
ment of the different systems are traced and the flaws 
of the Tenancy Act are pointed out. The historical por- 
tion as well as the present method in the land system 
are interesting. The book suggests some timely altera- 
tions which will stop the present strained relation between 
the landlords and tenants. 


PRACHIN JAINA ITIHAS—Parr I: By Babu 
Surajmall Jain. Published by the Digambar Jain Pusta- 
kalaya, Surat. Pp. 137. Price Annas 12. . 


The descriptio: of the mythical ages according to 
Jain tradition differs substantially from that of the orthodox 
Hindu schools. So the beok which gives us the former 
view is interesting. The great monarch Bharat of the 
Puranas is claimed by the Jainas as one of their pioneers. 
There are many other interesting points also. 


Rames Basu 


JYOTI PRASAD : Written and edited by Mai Dayal 
Jain, B.A. (Hons.), B.T. Published by Lala Johari Mall 
Jain Saraf. Dariha Katan, Delhi. 


For a biography this attempt is too sketchy and in too 
broad a manner, 
the .Jain .community. has been treated sympathetically; 
but with a candidness which is detrimental when the 
‘character has not been made to live through the pages. 
The .real worth of the book lies in the appended collec- 
tion of poems written by the late reformer, which, how- 
ever, are not great: poetry. 

a Batray SAHNI 


’ VISVA-PARIGHARY : Translated from Rabindranath 
Lagore’s Bengali. book of the same name into Hindi (not 
_ Hindustani) by Pandit Hazariprasad. Dvivedi. Visvabharati 
Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1. 


_ It is a faithful and elegant translation and ought to 
be studied by readers of Hindi. 
=  & 


URDU 


MUSSALMANON KA ISAR OUR AZADI KI JANG: 
‘By Mr. Abdul Wahid Khan, B.A. Published by the 
Author at 9, Latouche Road, Lucknow. Price Re. 1. 


_ -The author professes this book to be a detailed his- 
tory of Indian politics from the past few centuries to the 
present day. But the bias with which he ‘approaches 
the subject is so obvious that it suffers even as propaganda. 
For example, the author asserts that. the Hindi-Urdu 
tangle would never have arisen had the Moghuls intro-~ 
duced Arabic rather than Persian at Court; ‘that the 
Congress has the same intentions towards Muslims as 
Shivaji had towards the Moghul Throne (since they created 
a Shivaji gate at the Maharashtra Congress!) : that for 
Mahatma Gandhi Swaraj means nothing save -crushing 
the Muslims with the help of the British. 


Batray Saunt 


GUJARATI 


HINDUONUN SAMAJ RACHANA SHASTRA (Tue 
Structure OF Hinpu Society) : Translated from Marathi 
by Liladhar Jivram Yadav, B.E.. (Civil), Poona. Printed 


The subject, a prominent reformer of | ‘ é 
‘Giriji, Baroda. Printed at the Gujarat Printing Press, 


‘Road, Cate Manor, P. O, 
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at the Khadayta Press, Ahmedabad. Clothbound. Pp. 
582, Price Rs. 5. 


Govind Mahadev Joshi’s book in Marathi is a scholar- 
ly work on the subject of the Structure of Hindu Society. 
The translator being .at home in this somewhat philoso- 
phical subject has been able to enter into the spirit of it 
and present a good picture of it, because the work reads 
as if it were an original treatise. Social problems such 
as our caste divisions, our marriage ideals and the ques- 
tion of the approach of our old philosophers to matters 


like Eugenics and Genetics—which are being hotly.dis- | 


cussed at. present—are scientifically treated here. . The 
whole subject is made very interesting and the discussions 
on every problem is supported by authorities, HNuropean 


‘and Indian, modern and ancient. Altogether it is a valu- 


able and thought provoking contribution on a vital subject. 
VADNAGAR : By Kanayalal Bhaishankar Dave Patan. 
Printed at the Aryasudharak Press, Baroda. Thick Card- 
board. 1937. Pp. 160. Price Annas 8. 
_ Vadnagar, formerly Anartpur, has played a great 
part in the history of old Gujarat. It is mentioned in 
the Skand Ptiran and finds a place in copper plate inscrip- 
tions of the Mautrak dynasty. Everything relating to 
old and new Vadnagar has been collected by Mr.. Dave 
in this little book. There is a dearth of such manuals 
giving the history of well-known towns in Gujarat; any 


_effort therefore in that direction is welcome and deserves 


KUMAR: By Manrupgiriji Jivan 


encouragement. 


MAHENDRA 


‘Ahmedabad. Clothbound. 1936. Pp. 378. Price Rs. 3. 

This book is a novel of the ordinary type. It upholds 
the flag of orthodoxy and side by side gives glimpses of 
state intrigues. Ordinary people would a ss it. 


rd 


' BOOKS RECEIVED ; 

ORDINARY FOODS: Compiled and Published by 
J. C. Basak, 363, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 1937. 
Price Annas Four. 

SHELLS FROM THE SEA-SHORE : By K. R. Menon, 
Ph.D. Published by The Greater India Publishing House, 
80, Wilkie Road, Singapore. 1938. Pp. 68. Price $1-00. 

SIRAGIRI: By C. Valupilai. Mullaittivu, Ceylon. 


THE HUMAN SOUL: By Wilton Hack. Bharati 
Brothers. Bombay. Pp. 97. Price Annas Eight. ; 

LOVE AND MARRIAGE (Taree Essays on THE 
“RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SExES) : By Noni Gopal Deb 
Joardar, Professor, Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow. 
Pp. 48. 2 

SUFISM—-Lire or Sain Bacuaut SHaw: By Diwan 
Lalchand Navalrai, M.L.A. (Central), Advocate, Sind. 
1938.’ Pp. 125. 


HINDI :. 


SAKUNSIDHANTADARPAN : Edited by Sri Pandit 
Sumerchandra Jain Nayatirthe, Sahityavisharad. Publish- 
ed by Mulchand Kisendas Kapadia, Surat. Pp. 56. Price 
Annas ‘Five. - > | ® 


~ BACHOO-VINOD: By Sri B. Bachoo, 29, Aryan 
ayville, Durban, Natal (S. 
Africa). 1938. Pp, 31. 


JOUBAN-TARANG: By Mahavir Prasad Dadhich, 


B.A., LL.B. Published by the Author from Round Build- _ 


ing, Kalva Devi Road, Bombay 2. Pp. 40. Price Annas 


? Five. +4 ; 





THE LEGEND OF “THE WANDERING JEW ” 
By HETTY KOHN | 


Tut LEGEND AND ITS ORIGIN 


Tus legend of ‘‘ The Wandering Jew ” is known 
in all the countries of Europe. The expressions 
“Wandering Jew” and “ Eternal Jew” have 
found their way into the every-day language 
of all these nations, and the theme of the 
legend has inspired “poets and prose-writers, 
play-wrights and painters. 

In view of its prevalence, it is somewhat 
astonishing to note that the legend of “ The 
Wandering Jew ” is. not an ancient legend based 
on oral tradition. As a matter of fact, the 
story was not known until the latter half of 
the 16th century or even as late as the 
beginning of the 17th century A.D. 


The Jew Ahasuerus was a cobbler living in 
Jerusalem at the time of Christ. When Jesus 
on His way to Golgotha leaned against 
Ahasuerus’s house to rest, Ahasuerus protest- 
ed, whereupon Jesus said: “TI will stand and 
, rest, but thou shalt go.” Since then Ahasuerus 
wanders on and on: ‘through the world, without 
rest and unable to die.. In another version 
Ahasuerus is supposed to have taunted Jesus, 


saying, “Go quicker”; whereupon Jesus re- 
plied: “I go, but thou shalt wait until I 
return.” 


._ The source of the legend is probably to be 
found in the words of the New Testament, 
where Christ says : 


“There be some standing here which shall not taste 
of death, till they see the son of man coming in his 
kingdom » (Matthew XVI, 28) and “If I will that he tarry 
till I come;, what is that to thee?” (John XXI, 23). 


The story of Ahasuerus seems to have 
made its first appearance in a book of German 
Folk Tales alleged to have been written in 
1564 (Simrock: Deutsche Volksbuecher, 
Vol. 6), but, according to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, it made its debut in a pamphlet 
which was printed at Leyden in 1602. This 
pamphlet relates that Paulus von Eizen (died 
1598), Bishop of Schleswig, had met at 
Hamburg in 1542 a Jew named Ahasuerus who 
declared that he was “eternal”? and was the 
same who had been thus punished by Jesus. 
The pamphlet which contained so sensational 
a story, is supposed to have been written by 
‘one Chrysostomus Dudulaeus of Westphalia 


and printed by one Christoff Crutgzer, but no 
such author or printer is known. Was the 
whole affair a myth ? 

Nevertheless, the. story met with ready 
acceptance. Hight editions of the pamphlet 
appeared in 1602, and} the 40th edition before 
1700. It was translated into various European 
languages, and was known in England before 
1625. It was a great success in the Nether- 
lands, and found its way into Pena and 
Sweden. 

The expression “ Eternal Jew’ > passed into 
the Czech language. In Southern Europe litle 
is heard of the story in this version, but a 
parliamentary advocate of Paris, in 1604, 


speaks contemptuously of the popular belief in | 


“The Wandering Jew” in Germany, Spain 
and Italy. 

. In most Teutonic languages, the stress is 
laid on the prepetual character of the punish- 
ment (2.¢. the expression in German is “ Der 


ewige Jude ”—! ‘ewig "==“ eternal”). In ‘the 
Romance languages, the usual form has 
reference to the wanderings (the French 
rendering is “Le Juif Errant ’—“ errant "= 


“ wandering ”). In Spanish writings there are 
but few references to “The Wandering Jew”; 
when he does appear, his name is not Ahasuerus, 
but Juan Espera en Dios (John whose hope is 
in God). 


The popularity of the pamphlet soon ‘led to - 


reports of appearances of this mysterious being 
almost everywhere. Besides the original meet- 
ing of the bishop and: Ahasuerus, the Wandering 
Jew was stated to’ have appeared at Prague 
(1602),. Luebeck (1603), in Bavaria (1604), 
Brussels (1640), Paris (1644), Stamford (1658) 
and Astrakhan (1672). 

In the 18th century he was seen at Munich 
(1721), Brussels (1774), 
and in London between 1818 and 1830! The 
latest report is that -he made himself known to 
a Mormon near Salt Lake City in 1868! It is 
difficult to tell in any one of these cases how 
fay the story is an entire fiction and how far 
an ingenious imposture. 


2. Srmimar Stortes 


Though the legend of “The Wandering 
Jew” came into existence at so late a date, 


Newcastle (1790), - 
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there are several kindlred stories sufficiently 
similar in: substance as to warrant brief men- 
tion before we follow the “ Wandering Jew ” 


further on his strange wanderings through 
literature. 
Nearly four centuries earlier than the 


famous Pamphlet, a similar story appeared on 
English soil in Flores Historiarum, a work 
published by Roger of Wendover in 1228 AD. 
An Armenian: archbishop told the monks of St. 
Alban’s that he had seen Joseph of Arimathaea 
in Armenia under the name of Carthaphilus, 
who had confessed that he had taunted Christ. 
This Carthaphilus had. afterwards been 
baptised under the name of Joseph. Matthew 
Paris. (died 1259) in copying Wendover, re- 
ported that other Armenians had ‘confirmed the 
story on visiting St. Alban’s in 1252. A similar 
account occurs in the chronicles of Philippe 
Mouskes (died 1248). 

In other variants, namely by .two Italian 
writers of the 15th century, the astrologer Guido 
Bonatti of Forli and Sivismondo Tizio, a 
chronicler: of Siena, not known until recently, 
the hero is’ called John Butta Deus (because 
he struck Jesus). Buttadeus is said to have 
appeared in Forli in 1267. and at Siena in the 
14th century, also at Bologna in 1415. . 

Another similar legend is that of Malchus. 
Malchus . struck Jesus on the face, and was 
therefore condemned -to await the Last Judg- 
ment.in an underground chamber in Jerusalem 
walking to and fro all the time (according to 
another variant, always standing). The latter 
also occurs in an .entirely. isolated tradition (in 
a 17th century book) about a Jew John Roduyn 
who told Christ to move on, and who is pre- 
served in Jerusalem within nine doors. Some 
of. these legends became confused with that of 
Joseph of. Arimathaea-and the Holy Grail. 

We now return to the legend of “ The 
Wandering Jew,” which retained such a hold on 
the popular imagination. that impostors could 
still utilise it and pose as the Wandering Jew 
until the 19th century ! 


3. “Tum WanprRInG Jew” IN Porrry AND 
FIcTIon 


Here is a fairly literal rendering of an old 
French ballad. (Le Juwif Errant): 


In all the world what can there be 

So touching as the misery 
Of the eternal wandering Jew ? 

His fate how sad, his joys how few! 


In Brussels town he once was seen, 
Folks greeted him with ‘civil ‘mien, 
A man with such long beard, as yet 
These citizens had never met. te ye 


Ings of Ahasuerus. , 
ing a lady for forgetting how he ‘had loved her 
In early youth, 
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Once seen he would be known again; 

The garb he wore was mean and plain: 

A simple tunic, nothing more— 

Thought they: He comes from distant shore. 


They said to him: Good master, stay, 
Now hasten not so soon away.— 
But rest awhile, retard your pace, 

Do not refuse us, of your grace. 


“Good Sirs, misfortune is my share— 
I never linger anywhere : 

In rain and sun, by day, by night, 
I-wander on without respite. 


Just Heav’n! How weary is my path 
Round and round this mighty Earth | 
In turn death comes to each man’s door, 
But I live on for evermore. 


Sea, river, forest, endless plain, 

I cross them all again, again— 

High mountains, valleys green and gay, 
I pass them all upon my way. 


No wealth have J, no house, no home, 
.These coppers few are all I own. 

In every place, at every time 

These coins are all I can call mine. 


Good’ Sirs, time presses, fare you well ! 
For your good will I thank you all. 
"Tis torment when too long I stay 
In any place—I go my way.” 
and there are fifteen more stanzas. ee ere 


a 


The next quotation. is a-free rendering of 
a quaint passage In archaic German, quoted -in 
The Jews of Zirndorf, a rather weird novel Oy: 
Jakob Wassermann (1918) : 7 


“The Jew Ahasver known from ancient times 
Now wanders through all countries and. all climes :~ 
All tongues he speaks, for wealth he does not care; 
The sunshine scares him; torments he must bear. . 


Despitse him not, but let him go his way, 
For God has put it in his Anind to say © 
No ill of Christ. 

Whatever be thy view, do not presume 

To judge this man whom agonies consume. 
"Tis known to God he walks in grief apart, 
And God alone can read the human heart.” 


-A poem by Adelbert v. Chamisso (1781- 
1838) makes use of the theme of the wander- 
The poet, whilst reproach- 


compares himself to the 


Wandering Jew. 


Ahasverus cannot die, nor find rest. Decades seem 
minutes to him,’ and yet minutes weigh on him like 
decades. The old torment remains in his heart; the cold 
hand of fate never departs from him. After each 
hundred years he feels impelled to revisit Salem (Jeru- 
salem), his old home. Romans, Saracens, Franks in turn 
departed, temples and altars crumbled, walls and 
palaces were demolished. Rivers changed their courses, 
new gods, new tongues arose. The wanderer, a stranger 
in his own home, ponders over unknown ruins, trying to 
collect his thoughts; no one cares to reply to his 
questions; the son of sorrow stands, as though ined to 
stone, on the grave of his life. 


The Mandenne Jew’ 
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More striking than the last-quoted, is a 
poem by Nicholaus Lenau (1802-1850), also in 
German. 

The poet wandered in the mountains; a 
‘vulture reminded him of death. A torrent of 
rain deepened his melancholy. He took refuge 
in a friendly huntsman’s hut, where the hunts- 
man and his son welcomed him. The house- 
wife was preparing the evening meal, eagerly 
awaited by the children. Among the treasures 
‘which the housewife proudly shows the guest, 
is a leaden medal of Christ on His way to death, 
bearing the cross and seeking a moment’s 
repose. No elaborate painting by famous 
artists had affected the poet so realistically as 
this simple likeness stamped on grey metal. 

The storm abated, and the moonlight shone 
into the humble room, illuminating the medal 
in the poet’s hand. It seemed to become alive 
in his hand, and the poet felt himself: out once 


' more in the wild scenery. He seems to see the 


poacher stealthily carrying his booty on secret 
pathways; the hunter hears heavy footsteps 
approaching, and suddenly a tall old man 
stands before him: “ Halt,” the old man calls 
to the hunter in a voice that scares away the 
chamois, and makes the mountains resound 
more loudly than before. In amger the old man 
‘swings his club. Threateningly he stands there, 
and the hunter grasps his ‘gun in defence. 
“Shoot me, or die !” screams the old man, who 
longs for death. In horror the hunter: aims at 
the old man’s heart—in vain, the bullet glances 
aside. The hunter falls to the ground through 
fear. The old man glides on; his distant curse 
still reaches the hunter’s ears, until . ceases 
in the wind. 

“ The Wanderibg Jew cried: ‘Only I seus 

Unhappy, never can find rest on earth, 

O would that I could die with morning breeze, 

And like my wailing fade among the hills! 

* IT am my shadow that outlives me still, 

My echo chained fast to the solid rock, 

A blade cf grass down-beaten by the hail, 

A fleeting ray of light walled into stone ! rn 

Then the hunter arose and went to the 
awiul spot where his bullet had struck, and he 
picked up his flattened lead from the ground. 
Trembling he approached the poet and handed 
him the disc; it was stamped like a medal, and 
embossed ‘hereon. the agony of the Wandering 
Jew could be seen! + Then the poet’s kind 
hosts woke him and called him back into the 
room. When he awoke, his hand still grasped 
the magic picture, illumined. by the moonlight. 

Most probably it was the: poet, Goethe 
(1749-1832) whose interest in the legend of 
* influenced at least a 
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few of the many poets and novelists who drew 
inspiration from this theme. Goethe himself 
was deeply impressed in his youth by the story 
of “ The Wandering Jew ” in the popular tales 
(Votksbuecher) . He conceived the idea of work- 
ing the theme up into an epic poem, thereby 
giving himself an opportunity of presenting the 
salient points of the history of Christianity and 
the Christian Church. 

Goethe tells us in his Autobiography 
(Dichtung und Wahrheit) that he. took his. 
Dresden cobbler as his model, endowed him 
with a sense of humour, and portrayed him as 
ennobled by a liking for Christ. 

- The cobbler Ahasverus liked to talk to the 
passers-by. Folks enjoyed standing near his 
workshop. Though the cobbler’s mind ran 


‘mostly on the things of this world, his admira- 
tion for Christ induced him to try and convert 


the latter to His own way of thinking. 

The cobbler therefore bagged Christ to 
make an end of His meditative way of life, and 
not. to wander about the country with a band 


-of idlers, enticing men from their work to be 


his disciples, because no good could come of 
such assemblies of excitable persons. Though 
Christ by ‘way of parables tried to convince 
Ahasverus of the beauty of the higher life, the 
cobbler could not bring himself to agree. When 
more and more was heard of Christ, Ahasverus 
became bitter and said that nothing but riots 
could be the outcome of Christ’s preaching and 
that could certainly. not be -Christ’s desire. 
What was Ahasverus’s excitement when Judas 
Iscariot burst. into his workshop and related, 
in despair, how he had betrayed Christ ! 

When Christ is led to death past the cob- 
bler’s workshop, Ahasverus comes out and 
repeats all his former warnings, which he now 
turns into violent accusations; he feels that, 
owing to his affection for the sufferer, he is 


. justified in thus reproaching him. In so doing 


he acted like so many people who feel no 
sympathy when they see a _ fellow-creature 
suffering through his own fault; in fact, actua- 
ted by am ill-timed sense of justice, increase the 
misery by reproaches—add insult to injury. 
Christ does not answer. A few moments 
before, He had fallen under the burden of the 
Cross, ‘and Simon of Cyrene had been compel- 
led to carry it. Now Veronica covers His 
face with her kerchief and when she takes the 
cloth away and holds # aloft, Ahasverus | 
beholds thereon the Master’s face, not with the 
expression of His present suffering, but trans- 
figured with divine light.. Dazzled by this 
vision, Ahasverus averts his eyes, and hears 
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the words: “Thou shalt wander on earth 
until’ thou seest me again in this form”. 
Thunderstruck, he only regains his presence of 
mind after some time has ‘elapsed; he sees 
that everyone has gone to the place of judg- 
ment, and that the streets of Jarusalem are 
deserted. Restlessness and remorse urge him 
away, and he ‘starts on his wanderings. 

Actually Goethe wrote only a very short 
fragment of the proposed work (in 1774)— 
the beginning, isolated passages, and the end. 
He found no time for the exhaustive studies 
which he considered essential for the epic 
treatment of the theme. 

There are many other poems dealing with 
“The Wandering Jew”; the majority are by 
German poets, but there is an English poem 
by Robert Buchanan, a Dutch one by 
Heijermans and a French one by Grenier. A 
very imposing list of the poems,. novels and 
dissertations which have been written on this 
legendary personage is to be found in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Among _ earlier 
works in English hterature, the theme occured 
in ballads in Percy’s “ Reliques” and Shelley 
introduced it into “Queen Mab”. George 
Croly published a book entitled Salathiel in 
1828, which has since been republished under 
title Tarry Thou Till I Come. Among the novels. 
there is one by the famous French novelist 
Eugene Sue, written in 1844, and the fairy- 
tale writer Hans Christian Andersen wrote 
about Ahasuerus under the title of Angel of 
Doubt. 


4. “Tins WanpDeRING Jew” in DraMa 


“The Wandering Jew” has not failed to 
_ play his part in drama. On 31st May 1797, 
there took place. at Drury Lane. Theatre, 
London, the first: representation of a play 
entitled The Wandering Jew by Andrew 
Franklin. This legendary figure had been 
introduced two years earlier in a sensational 
novel The Monk by Lewis, and there was a 
belief that the mysterious 'visitant ‘had been 


seen at Néweastle in 1790. The author of the. 
play was am Irishman and: the editor: of- the 


Morning Herald. He treated the. subject in a 
farcical spirit. In the -play, the lover. of. the 


heroine gets the following Paragraph basi’ 


in ‘a newspaper : 


“The Wandering Jew is ecniy at this, moment in 


London. The existence. ‘of this ‘wonderful, ‘man is well 
known throughout Europe, but. what.is ‘most extraordi- 
nary is that he predicts the hour of -his dissolution to 
be within a twelve-month and that’-the ‘object of his 
journey to London is to wed some British: beauty by whom 
he may leave an heir to his wealth and his longevity. 
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He lives in Old Street, and is accompanied by an aged. 
servant within a century or two as old ‘as himself.” 

The play was performed only a few times.. 
The two ancients are impersonated by the- 
characters in the play, who pile on reminiscen- 
ces of past centuries, m order to dupe the- 

guardian of the heroine { 

In France the theme had been mode: 
on the stage—a fiasco. The novel by Kugene- 
Sue, written in 1844, was dramatised in 1849,. 
and revived in 1873, when the 21 scenes took. 
till 2 a.m. ! 


After this, many “ Wandering Jews” 
appeared:'on the English stage, one by Leopold. 
Lewis (1873), another by George Lander, a 
third by T. G. Paulton. These were melo- 
dramas—the Jew is depicted in a tableau, ‘as: 
wandering over the Frozen North, and ‘the: 
like. 

A far more recent and more artistic pro-- 
duction was that written by HE. Temple- 
Thurston and produced by Matheson Lang at. 


.the New Theatre, London, in 1920. 


The Jew is first shown as being accursed on. 
the day of Christ’s Crucifixion. He is “not. 
merely a wanderer through the ages, he is a. 
transmigrated soul, with inexplicable per-. 
mutations. In one of his lives, he lives as a | 
Crusader, amorous, Christian and chivalrous.. 
In the last Act he finally meets death (and* 
salvation) in the flames of the Spanish is 
tion. 

As an ultra-modern, 20th oontury version> _ 
of the Wandering Jew theme, we would mention: 
a. brilliant and biting satire against -anti- 
semitism, entitled The Eternal Jew by .Lion: 
Feuchtwanger, the author of Jew Suss. This. ° 
sketch, a weird piece of work, was suppressed” 
by the German Government during the world” 
war. It beings: — 

“ About a year ago I met the Eternal Jew in Munich. 
He was sitting in the Cafe Odeon reading the ‘ Frank- 


furter Zeitung.” He was elegantly although not too 
fashionably dressed . There was something strangely 


familiar- about the-man. I must have seen him often at 


first nights at the theatre, in the restaurants . . . How-- 
ever, there -was a remarkable burning intensity in his 
eyes and a certain characteristic trick of moving his hands. 
which quite gave him away.” 

This man says, he is the Wandering Jew. 
and that he. is. necessarily anti-semitic, because~ 
“the Wandering Jew, who is everywhere a: 
stranger, who never feels. at home anywhere, is- 
undoubtedly ,an .anti-semitic phantasy. The- 
erowth of .civilisation. undermines my raison: 
detre and diminishes hatred for the Jews.” . 

“T wish to remain an honest ghost! I am- 
determined to establish an anti-semitic news-- 
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paper.” Some 100 per cent high-brow Teutons 
join him on the committee of his anti-semitic 
paper. T'wo of them marry, and the Eternal 
Jew is invited to the christening ceremony of 
their twins. He blames them for having chosen 
the name Marie for the girl. “Marie ” says 
he, “it is nothing but a derivative of the 
Hebrew name Miriam! Why couldn’t you have 
chosen a fine all-Germanic name like Frigg ?” 
The common German name Hans has been 
selected for the boy, but again the Eternal Jew 
is not satisfied, because, as he points out, this 
is derived from the Hebrew name Jochanan. 
“Teut ” would have been more suitable! “If 
the Jewish and the German are so well tangled 
together, who can possibly unscramble them 
again ?” 

A large and beautiful, though rather terri- 
fying engraving, entitled “The Destruction of 
Jerusalem ”, familiar to the writer since early 
childhood, depicts the havoc wrought in the 
Holy City by Titus and his soldiers in 70 A.D. 
Above, the prophets seated in heaven, wita 
angels hovering—below, smoke and _ flames, 
people being stabbed and trampled to death, 


a priest stabbing himself, women trying to 
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protect their infants, old men rending their — 
garments. In the right-hand corner of the fore- — 
ground a man with a long beard and a terrified — 
expression is seen in the act of running away—_ 
that, said the writer’s parents, is the Wander- — 
ing Jew ! : 

The legend of Ahasuerus was the theme of © 







designs. 
The story of the “ Wandering Jew” is, — 
then, a mere legend, but it is a legend with tragic 4 
symbolical significance, for the wanderings of — 
the Wandering Jew are by no means ended yet. 
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A TRUE DAUGHTER OF THE VIKINGS 


From India to Bali in a small motor boat six yards leng 


AtnA CEDERBLOM came to India in 1935. 
She is not altogether an unknown personality 
here. For a whole year, Aina Cederblom 
worked at Tagore’s University, in Santi- 
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“ Rosepiggen III” in Tonka, Siam 


niketan, teaching students weaving with modern — 
tools patterns of old Indian designs. Her class _ 
progressed and flourished. She is an expert 
in weaving, but her activities are not confined 
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to this art only. She is also a poet and a 
writer, and above all the ancient Viking blood 
that runs in her veins, always brings her back, 
somehow, to the hobby of her life on the sea. 
In her little motor boat six yards long, this 
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The golden statue of Buddha in the Royal Chapel, 
| Phnom-Penh, Cambodia 














» good sailor sails on the perilous sea visiting on 
_ her way ancient cities in ruins and modern 


_ towns. 
~~ —~While in India, Aina Cederblom was, for 
» a time, like a wandering pilgrim visiting differ- 
» ent parts of the country; but one day what 
» happened? One heard that the Police was 
- in search of a harmless European woman who 
' had crossed quite alone through the Tibetan 
- Frontier. | | 
Be But Aina Cederblom went on wandering, 


Bou very quietly, till one day, one heard she had 
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once more taken to her life on the sea, on her 
Rosepiggen III from Vizagapatam, crossed 
over the Bay of Bengal to Burma and sailed 
to Siam, Singapore, Bangkok and Saigon, to 
land quietly, one morning, in front of the ruins 
of Angkor, the great city of the ancient and 
glorious Khmer Kingdom. Then, — afterwards, 
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In Cambodia along the river—a little girl 


Aina Cederblom landed in Phnom-Penh, the 
garden city of the modern Cambodian Kingdom, 
where she repaired her boat before sailing. 
straight away to Java and Bali. Wherever she 
goes, Aina Cederblom, brings with her that great 
unconventional spirit of freedom and_ truth, 
which opens to her the heart of the different 
people she meets; and this cordiality on both 
sides gives the go-by to Kipling’s narrow- 
minded appreciation of the relation ‘between: 
the East and the West. 
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A carved pillar 


‘izagapatam. 


Near Viza 


Bangkok Royal Temple 





A Pagoda in Rangoon 


Up the river from Hatien to Saigon 











COMMENT & CRITICISM 
A ‘Reply 


é - 


The Oennbes issue of: The Modern Risto ‘piles 
an article entitled “What is Karnatak?” by one 
’ Mr. Shende,.in' which thé writer with all pretensions to 
accuracy and impartiality ‘proceeds to examine the claim 
of the Kanmadigas for a separate province on a linguistic 
’ basis and‘arrives on the strength of inaccurate figures’ at 
‘tke astounding’ conclusion that there is hardly - any ‘tract 
of land that. can properly be called Karnatak, that the 
name Karnatak is applied to the proposed’ province is a 
misnomer. He entertains some. ‘pious fears that injustice 
is likely to be done to people speaking other languages 
by Government proceeding on ‘insecure data and ‘finally 


insinnates that the Boundary ‘Commission should _not- be: 


misguided by whatever daia ‘is‘ now placed“-at ‘tlie dis- 
posal of Government by? responsible~and representative 
bodies s like the- -Ativ-Karnafak “Unification League, Belgaum. 
The-separdtion of different. languagé aréas and the fornia- 
tion of separate provinces on linguistic basis are pheno- 
mena too obviously imperative to provoke any cortradic- 
tion and Mr. Shende while generously admitting the 
feasibility of such a separation vainly endeavours to 
demonstrate that the proposed province does not show a 
majority of the Kannada speaking people. Defining a 
linguistic province as one which exhibits a clear majority 
of people speaking a particular language, Mr. Shende, 
has, by misquotation (which I shall presently show) of 
figures, which I am inclined to say is deliberate, started 
with the express intention of throwing in an obstruction 
in the way of the Kannadigas in their achievement ot 
what is just and proper. 

It is really daring on the part of Mr. Shende to 
raise a false and meaningless objection, particularly, when 
the proposition has- received assent and approval ‘from 
all shades of political opinion and when the resolutions 
recommending the creation of a separate province have 
heen approved: of and adopted by the Provincial Legis- 
latures. Mr. Shende admits that 
is not silent in the matter as he is engaged in drafting a 


scheme for the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic . 


basis and that therefore Karnatak has bright hopes in 
- the near fulure of having a separate administrative unit 
for it” and it is really curious how Mr. Shende could err 
into the erroneous notion that the proposal for a separate 
. province should not at all have been scrutinized in all its 
aspects by anybody, before passing ‘through, the Legis- 
latures, when -he so bluntly expects himself to be a timely 


and cautious eye-opener. Reputations cannot -be so - 
easily won. - eae: BEES a 
Before proceeding to quote ‘the actual language 


figures for the various districts I would like to say some- 
thing in regard to the fallacious and impracticable methods 
of division ‘which he proposes in the allocation of various 
_ tracts. My. Shende contends that the Western paris ef 
the Belgaum District, particularly the Western portions 
of the Khanapur, Belgaum, Hukeri and Chikodi Talukas 


and some villages in the Athani Taluka show a pre- - 


dominance of Marathi. He bases his contentions on the 
authority of the Taluka language figures from ‘the Census 
Report of the Year 1901. The present writer would feel 
much obliged if he were to he enlightened as to the 


page and volume of the Census Report in which those 


figures appear. Even assuming for the sake of argument 
29-13 


Is ‘ Karnatak *” A Misnomer ? 


to Mr: Sherde’s assumption. 


“even Mahatma Gandhi . 


that’ certain ae in a -pértigular Taluka do exhibit a 
predominaiice of Marathi, it would hardly be a practical 
measure, to suggest that those villages’ should be made 
over to the respective linguistic’ provinces - when the 
surrounding tracts exhibit an overwhelming preponderance 
of Kannada. It is even doubtful whether the~ Taluka 
language figures for the year 1931 would be favourable 
The same argument. applies . 
to the Southern and South-Eastern frontiérs-of- the’ pro- 
posed province. I-hope the. anthor: -of the’ article - will 
apprécidte the simple- fact=that language areas cannot be 
so.._neatly divided as . geographical ones “and that” the 
linguistic frontiérs are bound to” exhibit. a . vague ad- 
mixture of people ‘speaking both the: languages. The 
dividing line, when one mist be dyawn, must “necessarily 
encompass fractions of such. vague and ‘undeterminable 


‘dreas and itidividual “villages on- both thé ‘sides of the 


dividing line shall go to respective language aréas irres- 
pective. of whether those particular villages show or do 
not show a majority in another language to which it is, 
as a measure of expediency linked. 

Another instance of how Mr. 
suit his fallacious argument is the case of the North 
Canara District. LExaggerating the Marathi 
population of the district by more than 4% times he has 
sought to forge the conclusion that North Canara does 
not show a majority of Kannada speaking population in 
the face of a total Kannada speaking 229,566 persons as 
against a total of 417,835 which-is the total population of 
the district. Entirely overwhelming “cases such as most 
of the Southern Maratha: Native States, with the possible 
exception of Kolhapur and ‘Miraj Senior, have been 
totally neglected. The following table will show the 
actual Kannada speaking population in the areas con- 
cerned. I have also quoted ‘the -figures.as given by Mr. 
Shende in his article so that the extent of- his misquota- 
tion may. be easily appreciated. The figures are from the 
1931 Census Reports (at page 360 of Vol. VIII, Part If), 
Mr. Shende’ s figures: are noted in brackets. . 


District Population cinusae Marathi 
Belgaum 10,76,701 6,95,600 . 2,68,400 
+ (2,738,275) 

_ Bijapur oe 8,69,220 7,12,229 * 26,853 
-  .. . (27,496) 
Dharwar - 11,02,677_ 8,63,924  —_~ 41,939 
(10,02,677) . (46,018) 

Karwar . v 417,835 ~  2,29,566 27,695 
. eg (1,58,119) 
Jamkhandi ..  -1,14,270 85,716 14,934 
Mudhol a 62,832 20,009 “2,704 
Ramadurg 35,454 31,515 1,341 
Miraj; Sr... 95,938 24,442 96,367 
Miraj Jr.  .. 40,684 16,270 - 21,338 
Sangli ..  2,08;442 98,752 1,36,084 
Jath on 91,099 35,494 48,487 
Akkalkot .. 92,605 50,003 27,773 
Kolhapur os 9,57, 137 1,47,018 7,64, 246 


In support of his curious thesis that the name 
Karnatak as applied to the proposed province is a 


speaking - 


Shende twists facts to | 


a 
A 
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misnomer, - Mr. Shende states that (1) tracts of land which 


exhibit a majority of speakers of other languages have 
been included in the proposed province, that (2) Kannada 


speakers constitute only 50 per cent of the total popula- 


tion; that (3) that only 3 of the total Kannada speaking . 
population in British India have their homes: in Karnatak; 
that (4) the Kannada language belongs to the Dravidian 


stock and its speakers. hail from the Aryan race; that (5) - 


the language. as spoken -by the people of the proposed 
province is not pure Kannada and that finally (6) the 
people of the northern part of the proposed Karnatak are 
racially and culturally Maharastrians. 

With regard to the first three points I have to say 
that as shown above, the figures quoted by Mr. Shende 
in support of his thesis are’ grossly inaccurate and 
therefore unreliable. ‘Those supplied by him in respect of 
-. Talukas cannot therefore.be evidently relied upon unless 
~Mr--Shende quote the page and Volume of the Census 
Report™*on=<awhich _ the figures appear. Moreover, the 
figures, even asSiiming-them_to ‘be genuine, relate to 
conditions existing nearly fotr -dééades— -ago and cannot 
be such as any practical politician can “depend. upon. - 
With regard to the fourth point, [ fail to see the possiblé=~ 
connection which he suggests between the Unification of 
Karnatak .and the origin of the Kannada language. In 
maenay of the fifth point, I “have -to aa that the purity 
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or otherwise of the faaaaniis ‘spoken ‘by the people of the 
proposed ‘province can have nothing to do with the move 
for unification. No reasonable man would admit thai 
differences in dialect should be any reason for the 
_exclusion. of tracts in which the, dialect prevails. Wil 
Mr. Shende concede that the districts of Colaba and 
Ratnagiri where the inhabitants speak Marathi, definitely 
inferior to that of Poona proper, or in his own words, 
Marathi which “does not possess the grace, beauty and 
elegance of the classic Maral 1”? should be excluded in 
the formation of a separate. Marathi province whenever 
that may be? Lastly, the ‘writer should have realized 
that it is the language spoken by the people, rather than 
their ancient race or their present culture that should 
determine the inclusion or exclusion of tracts in the forma- 
tion of linguistic’ provinces. Mr. Shende has unnecessarily 
taken upon himself the onerous burden of examining the 
racial and cultural antecedents of Kannadigas and of 
pronouncing judgment thereon, which should have been 

better left to the care of the ‘experts in the field. 
The “ flat refusal ” of the Governor of Bombay and the 
“negative answer” from the Secretary of State need: not 
deter—us,- -Kannadigas, in the persistent reiteration of our 
just dematid?~Instances of attempts such as that of 
Mr. Shende. at throwiiig>in—tbstructions in the way of 
our achievement are not few in: ‘the 1 histdry-of-our struggle. 
‘ VY. Mz InAMDAR™ ee 
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In the last January number of “The 
Modern Review,” on p. 105, the following 
paragraphs should. have been inserted after the 
words “to the extent of one-third of their dues.” 
We are sorry these paragraphs were omitted 
through oversight: 

In October, 1935, a. Committee consisting 
of Khan Bahadur J. B. Vachha, Commissioner 
of Income-tax, Bombay, and Messrs. C. W. 
Ayers and 8. P. Chambers of the Board of In- 
land Revenue in the United Kingdom was 
appointed by the Government of India to 
make an investigation of the Indian Income-tax 


system in all its aspects and to report upon both: 


the incidence of the tax anqj the efficiency of its 
administration. This Income-tax Enquiry 
Committee submitted its Report in December, 
1936. 





Early in 1937, an ‘Amending Bill was 

passed to give effect to one of the recommenda- 
tions of the-Income-tax' Enquiry Committee. 
The chief provision of this Act wasto include 
in the computation of the total income of any 
individual so much of thé income of a wife or 
of a minor child of such imdividual as might 
arise directly or indirectly from her or his 
membership of a firm or. association, or from 
assets transferred dir ectly’ or indirectly to the 
wife or to a minor child.’ This Amending Act 
was expected to- yield ant immediate improve- 
ment In revenue to the extent of Rs. 2¢ 
lakhs. 
Towards the end of March, 1938, a Bill 
embodying most of the remaining recommenda; 
tions of the Income-tax -Enquiry Committee 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly. 
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The Foundations of European Peace 


Sir Norman Angell, in an article in the A'ryan 
Path, presents to the nations of the world the 
sroblem which European civilization ,has to 
solve or perish: te 

The millions of Burope, the peoples, ardently desire 
yeace. Why then do they get war ? 

If it be replied that dictators or capitalists or arma- 
nent makers force them into it against their will, it is 
‘lear that we have not examined the meaning of the words 
ve use. A single dictator or a group of twenty, or two 
1undred, or even two thousand capitalists or armament 
nakers cannot “force” millions. The force is on the 
ide of the millions, not on the side of a dozen or a few 
core elderly, obese gentlemen. That the obese gentlemen 
or their own purposes may.desire a nation to go to war 
ind tell it so to do, is conceivable. But why does the 
ation obey, since the ‘power- is ‘on the side of. the 
ecople ? The explanation is that the mind of the people 
ias been captured by certain ideas and values, by belief 
n the advantage of conquest; or in glory; or in national- 
sm, or patriotism; or in the suppression of this or that 
ace or class or party—ideas which the few or the one 
nay exploit. But it is, in the last analysis, by manipulat- 
ng those things of the mind that men are brought to wage 
var. In so far as force enters to compel them; the force 
vhich coerces the people is supplied by the people them- 
‘elves as the resilt of persuasion; of capturing their will. 


But for the existence of a certain set of 
deas in people’s minds, special] interests would 
Je powerless to push whole nations to war. 


If, for instance, the building industry (even more 
‘onsiderable than the armament industry) could bring 
bout the destruction by fire of some great city like 
.ndon, or Birmingham, or Bombay, all concerned in 
hat industry—the manufacturers of bricks, cement, steel, 
‘lass and the rest—would make perfectly enormous profits 
nd those who own shares in such industries would make 
reat fortunes. But if the. capitalists controlling that 
ndustry were to ask the citizens of London or Bombay 
o burn down those cities, would it be done? Jt would 
iot. The capitalists in that case are quite impotent to 
mpose their wishes, however ardent those wishes might 
ie. But they are quite successful in imposing their will 
‘out the blowing of cities to pieces with bombs, or in 
nducing the *public to buy the instruments for the pur- 
vose of doing that thing. How do we account for the 
act that in the one case it i$ so easy to bend the will of 


he people to the desires of a small minority (if that is 


he explanation of war) and in the other case, where the 
conomic motive is just as great, it is not possible. at- all ? 
Success of the minority _depends :upon 


‘caching the public mind. . 


When Adolph Hitler started his political career his 
ollowing numbered ‘about ten persons, and.it would have 





remained a party of ten persons unless ‘he had been able 
to appeal successfully to certain passions of the public— 
mainly the pugnacities, animosities, hates, desires’ related 
to nationalism; passions so strong that those who yield 
to them become oblivious .of where they ‘are being led, 
what they: are sacrificing. - oe 

The most deeply rooted of all’ impulses or instincts 
is, of course, that of self-preservation since without 
it living things could not have continued to exist. And if 
we analyse a little objectively - the motives which have 
induced millions in Europe to follow a path which’ leads 
to their own destruction,. we shall find, despite the ap- 
parent paradox, that the first and dominant motive :has 
its roots in self-preservation, defence. © 

We know that the impulse of self-preservation, obeyed 
without regard to change of external circumstance, without 
intelligent recognition of that change, can operate to our 
destruction. When the passengers of a ship, in case of 
collision, make a panic rush for the boats, they are 
obeying an instinct. of self-preservation which might have 
been preservative when it prompted an animal or a herd 
to-take to fight when danger appeared. But panic, dis- 
orderly flight in the case of passengers on a ship, will 
end by destroying them. So in the case of the nations. 


_ Every nation in the world, is adopting a 
method of defence which, when adopted by all, 
ends by making the defence of any impossible. 


‘What is the essence’ of that method? Each great 
power broadly takes the line: If we are to be secure, 
we must be stronger than any likely to challenge us. It 
proceeds to make itself thus stronger than a potential 
rival as the indispensable condition of defence. What 
becomes, in that case, of the defence of the weaker ? 
If superiority of power is indispensable to defence, the 
weaker has no defence. 

Clearly that method starts with a violation of right 
and ethics in that the stronger denies to the weaker that 
“en of defence by superior power which the former 
clams, 


——— 


Industrial India 


‘The new constitution has transferred certain 
hitherto reserved powers to popular control and 
direction and it is but natural that the people 
of the country should look. up to the new 
administrators for making planned efforts for 
the development of industries. Observes Science 


‘Da 


and, Culture in its January issue: 


We. are’ glad, however, to be informed that the 
Planning~ Committée “of the Indian National Congress is 
seeking, and “has already been able to secure the help 
os co-operation of non-Congress provinces and of Indian 

tates, 
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We note from the programme published by the 
National Planning Committee that the industries as given 
in the list appended at the end, have been included in 
the category of “ Mother” Industries regarding which the 
Committee is expected to formulate schemes. 

We have to consider first the industries which are 
connected with power generation and power supply. It 
is evident that supply and availibility of cheap power 
are vital factors for the growth of industries. The extreme 
backwardness of cheap power supply in this country, may 
be gauged froni the fact that in India the consumption 
of energy is only about 100 units per head per year— 
(and most of this is derived from man power)—while the 
corresponding figure in European countries is about 1,800 
units. Not only is power undeveloped, but price of power 
is nearly four times larger than in other countries with 
the result that industries cannot grow. 

Enquiry is also to be made on the manufacture. of 
machines, machine tools, etc. The need of this enquiry 
is obvious. In case of interruption of communication with 
foreign countries due to war or to any other causes, im- 
port of all machineries will cease and with that will 
inevitably come*the collapse of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country which are always dependent on the 
regular supply of necessary machineries. Some people 
are of opinion that high-class machinery cannot be manv- 
factured in India in the near future. But this is a mis- 
take. There is no dearth: of raw materials (mostly iron 
and steel) and no lack of men of the foreman class. The 
various ordnance factories of Government of India manu- 
facture guns and munitions with the aid of Indian crafts- 
men, under the supervision of European Engineers. 
Machineries for the manufacture of textiles, jute fabric 
and sugar have also been manufactured in India entirely 
by Indian workmen under Indian management. With 
State aid, all these factories may be multiplied to pro- 
duce machines of economic utility not -hitherto produced. 
Further, to increase technical efficiency, we require a 
sood standardization laboratory. 

Next there are the other key industries on which the 
National Planning Committee is also asked to enquire 
and report. They are Fuel Industry. Metal Production 
and Chemical Industry. 


’ The Indian Christians of Bengal 


Dr. H. C. Mookerjee writes in The Na- 
tional Christian Council Review : 


One of the results of the last Great War was a 


general economic distress which became so acute that 
almost every progressive country of the West tried to 
meet it by ‘planned’ economy. .‘ Planned’ economy 
means taking stock of the possibilities of a country or a 
community and making the best possible use of*them. it 
further implies the detection and recognition of its sharzt- 
comings and the contrivance of means for meeting and 
remedying them. A suryey of one’s resources resembles 
the annual scrutiny of accounts in business houses. In order 
that this scrutiny may be accurate, it is necessary that 
it should be based on accurate figures. Fortunately, such 
figures are available in different publications issued by 
Government from time to time. 

It is well known that the Government holds a 
decennial census. The last census was held on 26 Feb- 
ruary, 1931, when it was found that the population of 
Bengal was 50,114,002. Among these 21,570,407 were 
Hindus, 27,497,024 Muslims and 183,148 Christians. The 
‘fieures for other religions and. tribes are not given as 
they are not necessary for our purpose. The Muslims 
numbered 54°87 per cent, the Hindus 43-04 per cent and 
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Christians only 3-6 per cent of the total population of this 
province. The Christians in Bengal included 22,955 
Europeans and 27,573 Anglo-Indians, The Indian Chris- 
tians numbered roughly 1,33,000: These Indian Christians 
belonged to 35 different tribes and races, and of these 
29,457 were either converts or descendants of converts 
from aborigin-] tribes. 


A. reference to previous census reports. 
shows that Christians have been steadily in- 
creasing im number. 

The following statement ‘shows the increase for the 


Jast six decades: 


Year Number Percentage 
1881 ae wa $2,289 -20 
19} ti - 4, 82,839 oA | 
1901 ..’ 1,06,596 “25 
1911 .. 1,29,746 -29 
1921 ..> 149,069 -3] 
1931 . 1,838,148 -36 


It is evident that from 20 in every 10,000 we have 
risen in number to 36 per 10,000. 

Coming to the Christians of purely Indian extraction 
who numbered roughly 1,33,000, we find that 45,248 were 
earners while 86,904 were non-working dependants. in 
other words, every earner has to provide for himself and 
for two others who either do not or cannot earn their 


bread. 


All the Christians of Bengal are either 
conyerts or descendants of converts. 


The non-Christian youth is -generally @ more qualified 
person than the Christian youth seeking appointment, It 
must also be confessed that very often he is not only 
more efficient and hard-working but also willing to serve 
on a Jower salary. On top of that, the Muslims, who 
form about 55 per ‘cent of the population, are demanding 
their share of Government posts and what is more, they 
are going to have it. The Hindus forming 43 per cent 
of the total population ccsenpy more than their share of 
Government posts and they cannot be ousted by Muslims 
without a hard struggle. 

Even if Muslims get 55 per cent of the total number 
of Government posts, the Hindus may naturally claim their 
43 per cent. The Anglo-Indian community has at last 
come to- recognize the competition it has to face and, 
during the last six years, six colléges meant exclusively for 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans have heen, started. FElere 
the youths of this community are preparing themselves to 
enter the field so long occupied by others. After the 
Hindus and Muslims have had heir shares of Government 
posts, only 2 per cént will be left of which the Anglo- 
Indians are bound to occupy their share, if not more 
than their share. Service under Government therefore 
can no longer be relied on to provide a means of liveli- 
hood for any appreciable number of people in our 
community. 


Roughly 26,000 Bengali Christians live in 
towns. These figures include both earners and 
dependants. 


In Bengal, out of every 1,000 people, 73 live in towns. 
On the above basis, the Bengali Christian population of 
1,33,000 should not have’ more than 9,709 persons actually 
living in cities. To put it in a slightly different way, 
among Bengali Christians it is found that in every 1,000, 
200 people and not 73 as in other’ communities, are town- 
dwellers, 
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The town-dwelling Indian Christian must depend for 
his future on occupations which may be followed in towns 
or in places situated close to them. Such occupations can- 
not but be of the nature of business, trade and industry, 
and service connected with them. Again those who have 
brains in our community may earn heir bread by the 
practice of the learned professions such as Law, Medicine, 
Engineering and Teaching. Others may take up Banking, 
Insurance, Commerce, Manufacturing, etc.; but as the 
community is very poor at present, the capital necessary 
to carry on these business enterprises must be obtained 
from other communities. In other words, the men of 
brains of our community who will go into business may 
be lieutenants but never captains of industry. 


As regards the special privileges claimed by 
the Muslims of Bengal the writer observes: 


Let us recall for a few moments the tactics now 
being pursued by our _ Muslim brethren. They most 
willingly admit that the number of educated men among 
them is smaller than the number of educated among the 
Hindus. Yet they demand 55 per cent of all Government 
posts because numerically they form 55 per cent of the 
toal population. In this instance therefore it is numerical 
streneth which counts and which enables the Muslim 
possessing Jower qualifications to be preferred to the 
Hindu possessing higher qualifications. The more highly 
qualified Hindu replies by arguing: that though numeri- 
cally the Muslim population may be stronger, yet the 
Hindu applicant is more qualified, the soundness of which 
arsument has to be admitted by all fair-minded men. So 
far as our own community is concerned, we have neither 
the weightage of the Muslim nor the qualifications of the 
Hindu. Forming as we do about -30 of the total popula- 
tion we cannot, in spite of our religious propaganda, hope 
to be numerically stronger than other communities in the 
near future. Our only reliance must therefore be placed 
on the cultivation of the highest type of efficiency. This 
efficiency must be secured in those branches of work in 
which Government patronage is not directly involved. 

Government at the instance of the Muslim community 
‘has offered special facilities for the education of Muslim 
children because they are backward in education. Besides 
special scholarships for Muslim students and _ special 
srants for Muslim schools, seats have been reserved in 
aided schools as well as in colleges under government 
control which can be filled only by Muslim — scholars. 
Then again in schools 15 per cent of the free studentships 
must go to Muslims. Finally, they have special schools 
for Islamic studies such as Muktabs, Kiran and Lullim 
Schools, Junior and Senior Madrassahs and Jast. but not 
least, a special college for general education of Muslim 
students which is maintained out of the taxes of this 
province. The backward communities smong the Hindus 
have Jearnt their lesson from the Muslims. 
5 per cent of the free studentships were reserved for the 
scheduled casts. Some time ago this was increased to 15 
per ‘cent. : 

So far as the caste Hindus are concerned, we must no 
forget that nearly a majoritv of the schools and ‘ private 
colleges h&ve been founded by them with their own 
money and at the expense of their constant, unremitting 
labour. They have advancéd in education and understand 
its value. 

T hold that the members of our community, young 
and old, should mix on terms of equally with non- 
Christians. To stand aloof would be suicidal. There are 
highly efficient missionary schools and colleges where 
Indian Christian students of both. sexes enjoy different 
kinds of concessions and privileges. Before we think of 
special schools and colleges, we ought to utilize fully the 


? 


Formerly only _ 
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facilities at present at our disposal which, be it added, 
we have not done hitherto. 


Some Aspects of Buddhist Eduction 


Buddhism exerted a considerable influence 
not only upon the philosophic thoughts of India 
and her religious ideals, but also upon the edu- 
cational side where its influence is very profound 
ond far-reaching. In an article in The Maha- 
Bodhi, K. K. Mookerjee speaks about the great 
Buddhist centres of learning which may be said 
to be the ancient Indian Universities : 


We get a valuable picture of Buddhist Education, as 
it existed in India from the records of certain Chinece 
Buddhist Scholars who visited India in the 5th and 7th 
centuries A.D. Mention may be made of the names of 
Fa-hien (399-414 A.D.), Hiuen-Tsiang (629—645 A.D.), 
and I-Tsing. 

We find in the records of Fa-hien that there existed 
a Mahayana monastery and also a Hinayana monastery 
at Pataliputra (or modern Patna). . These two contained 
about seven hundred monks. He also found a monastery 
at Tdmralipta (modern Tamluk) near the mouth of the 
river Hooghly. : 

Nalanda, of course, was the most important Buddhist 
centre of learning at the time of the visit of Hiuen-Tsiang 
to India. Tt was famous far and wide for its learning. 
Priests and monks to the number of several thousands 
lived here. From morning till night they were engaged 
in the disenssions of the Tripitaka. If people desired to 
enter into this seat of learning and take part in discus- 
sions. the keeper of the gate (or better known as Dvara- 
pandita—the gate-keeper of the gate of learning) pro- 
posed some hard questions which the entrants had to 
answer. The position of these Dvarapanditas was just 
like that of provosts in. the residential Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Many of the fresh entrants were 
unable to answer the questions and solve the problems 
placed before them, and consequently they had to retire. 

After Hiuen-Tsiang’s denartnre, another Chinese 
scholar I-Tsing came to India. He staved at Nalanda 
which was still a flourishing centre of learning. The 
monastery had 8 halls and 300 apartments. The Jand in 
its possession contained two hundred villages. It is now 
a modern village (Baragaon). 7 miles from Rajgir. There 
were 3,000 monks assembled from China, Egypt and other 
places of Central Asia who studied here and received 
their free board and lodging. 


These ancient Universities like Nalanda 
had their name andi fame spread all over the 
continent of Asia. 


Nalanda had the biggest library in India. It was 
situated at Dharmagani (Piety-mart). It consisted of 3 
grand buildings called Ratnadavi, Ratnasagara, and Ratna- 
vancaka. Jn Ratnadavi which wes nine-storied. there 
were the sacred scrints called Pragnaparamita Sutra and 
various Tantrik works. The curricula consisted of the 
Great Vehicle (Mahayana), the works helonsing to 18 
schools of Buddhigm. .the Vedas, Loaice (Hetuvidva), 
Grammar (Sshda-vidva). Arts (Silpa). Medicine (Cikitsa 
Vidya). Philosophy (Adhyatma). works on Tantra, and 
such miscellaneous works as Jatake, Bhatrihari Sastra, ete. 

Students from all parts of the world came to this 
place. Persons usurped the name of Nalanda to receive 
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honour in) consequence. The names of famous scholars 
would be written in white on lofty gates. The teaching 
here was both professoreal and tutorial. The monks. “and . 
students were occupied in copying manuscripts, which 
.were preserved. in the Libraries. The Library study is 
always more useful than mere lecturing or teaching in the 
sense of giving continuous narration and filling .or stuffing 
the minds of students with a huge fund of information. 

Next we may say something about Vikramasila. 
Vikramasila wag situated at Sultanaganj in ‘Bhagalpur. It 
was founded by Dhammapala in the 9th Century A.D. 
Under his royal auspices 108 Professors taught various 
- subjects here. For about 4 centuries, there waq successful 
work .under royal patronage, by a board of 6 members, 
presided over by os high pure 


a as 


History Writing in’ Ancient India . 


The story, circulated by Western scholars 
and which by constant repetion acquired almosi 
the force of a dogma, that the Ancient Indians 
were so much occupied with. spiritual and .other- 
worldly affairs that their historic sense remain- 
ed undeveloped,.is a myth. 
in the outlook has occurred. .About five years 
ago Dr. G. Bose pointed out and conclusively . 
proved in his Puranapravesa that the Ancient~ 
Indians were neither. lacking in. historic sense 
nor. in any way neglected this important branch’ ° 
of knowledge. It is well that a historian of’ 
Dr.’ Bhandarkar’s reputation. insists on this 
point. 

To say or to imply that prior: to the medie- ’ 
val period the Indians never had’ any historic 
sense whatsoever is the height of absurdity, 
opposed to all fact. Writes. Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar in the Indian World : 


In ancient times both Itihasa and Purana denoted 
history. How the two were differentiated exactly one 
from the other we do not know. Certain it is that 
both Itihasa and Purana are mentioned together in pas- 
cages fromi the Vedic. literature, sometimes in two sepa- 
rate ‘words and sometimes in one compound word. The 
haleyon days for Itihasa or History were those from the 
time of Yaska to Kautalya. The domain: of Itihasa had 
become both extensive and compact in the time of Kau- 
talya. Thus in regard to the education of a Prince, he 
shall listen,.says Kautalya, to the lectures on Itihasa every 
afternoon. Instances of rulers coming to grief. through . 
inebriation, infatuation or over-confiding nature have been 
recommended by Kautalya in one place to a Minister as 
the means by which he should bring back a misguided 
King to the right path. This view ascribes to history at 
best the function of teaching rulers and statesmen by 
analogy, at worst the duty of moral edification. It re- 
minds us of what Thucydides and Polybius held, namely, 
that history might be a guide for good conduct, as con- 
taining examples snd warnings for statesmen. ‘And: his- 
tory, in fact, was generally held in Greecé and at Rome 
as a store-house of concrete instances to illustrate politi- 
cal and ethical maxims. Cicero called history in this 
sense “ Magistra Vitae” and Dionysius designated it 
* Philosonhy: by examples.” 

‘But this is not all, because according to Kautalya, 
the most importdnt components of history are Dharmas: 





Recently a change. 
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astra or Law and Arthasastra or Political Science. Law, 
Political Science,” or’ both are so frequently associated 
with history in the curriculam of modern’ Universities 
that we are surprised that Kautalya should have miade 
these subjects an integral part of a course of study 
prescribed for a Student-Prince. Commonsense also tells 
us that this curriculum for history laid down for the 
Prince is just what is required to make him an intelli- 
gent and efficient ruler. He cannot possibly do without 
Dharma or Arthasastra. “ Politics ” says Sir John Seeley, 
“are vulgar when they are-not liberalised by history, and 
history fades into mere literature when it” loses sight-of | 
its relation to practical politics.” Nay, “the science of 
politics,” says Lord Acton “is the one science that is 
deposited iby the stream of history, like grains of gold in 
the sand of a river....” .It is,therefore perfectly intelli- 
gible why so much stress should be laid upon the inclu- . 
gion of Law and Political Science in the syllabus of his- 


'.tory recommended for the education of a Student-Prince. 


When such was the: high conception of 
history in the third century B.C., all the studies 
ancillary to it must have always been kept alive 
and developed, as we can easily infer from a 
critical examination o epigraphic and other 
records. 


We have thus pedigrees 
have evidently been a 
many centuries. 


: ‘and successions which 
national characteristic for 
But there must have been more ample 


.- materials in ancient India than these pedigrees and. suc- 


cession lists. With the advance towards civilisation which 
India had made even in the fourth century B.C., with ‘the 
almost elaborate routine of modern times which she had. 
then’ devised, as is evident from a critical study of 
Arthasastra, there must have been, from early times, a — 
fairly extensive system of official records. 

How else can we account for the manner in which 
even the regnal days have been specified in certain in- 
scriptions ? 

’ Te is not true that no history at all is known to u3 
based upon the utilisation of dynastic archives and 
chronicles. There is hardly anybody who has not heard 
of Kalhana and his Rajatarangini, just recently but cri- 
tically translated by Mr. R. S. Pandit so as to suit the 
modern age where new facts have become available and 
all facts interpreted anew. It is true that this is a 
chronicle for Kashmir only, not for India as a whole. 
Nevertheless, it ig a history in the true sense of the term. 
Now just consider what Kalhana says about the previous 
works that he consulted on the subject. “Eleven works 
of: former scholars” says he, “containing the chronicles 
of the Kings have’ I scrutinised as, well as views of -the 
sage Nila.” 

Similar remarks he passes about the works of his 
predecessors. Above all, “by thé examination of the 
charters of the former Kings,” continues Kalhana, “re- 
lating to the consecration of temples, the laudatory: tablets 
and “(the colophons) of works, all depression of spirit 
arising from errors has been set at rest.” Kaldhana thus 
utilised not only the chronicles but also copper plates 
and inscriptions like a modern earchwologist in the recon- 
struction of the history of Kashmir. 

We thus see much to our chagrin that the recon- 
struction of the history of ancient India began, not with 
R. G. Bhandarkar and J. F. Fleet in the nineteenth cen- 
ane a with the Kashmiri Pandit, Kalhana, in the 
twelit 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


On Milton’s Sonnets 


R. P. Chopra gives a short eritical account 
of Milton’s Sonnets in The Twentieth Century: 


The love of Petrarch for Laura inspired a series of 
poems which tell us the story of the writer’a affection. 
Many poets in Italy followed in his footsteps and the 
Sonnet became a favourite form-of love poetry. But imi- 
tation led to a certain artificiality as well. On account of 
dearth of genuine sincerity of feeling and poetic concep- 
tion, certain conventionalities were established. The 
poet sang of his love, of his beloved lady’s cruelty, re- 
flected on the quickly fading nature of beauty and: on the 
vanity of life. All this had no basis in personal ex- 
perience. Petrarchism, as we may call it, became just a 
mode of feeling. The sonnets written on this tradition 
were, more or less, intellectual exercises in verse with 
strained and artificial imagery. 


In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the Sonnet grew and developed in Italy alone. 
But the Shakespearean form, in general, 
became a settled English adaptation of the 
Sonnet in- the Elizabethan age. About the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign the fashion of writing 
sonnets declined. It was Milton alone who 
_“eultivated the Sonnet in the middle of the 
seventeenth century”. He wrote in all twenty~- 
four sonnets.~~—~-s2. 


* eres baled ” bs a, id 
Milton’s sonnets are remarkable -'at once -for their: 


“conservatism ” and “ originality,” and~they~occupy 4 
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with a never failing variety of shades and tones.” Milton’s 


imagination, however, “could not dwell in the borderland 


of half-realized and half-acknowledged emotions. There 
is nothing vague or undecisive in his sonnets. The pur- 
pose of each line or half line is clear. There is a perfect 
adequacy of expression to thought.” 





Shelley’s Epipsychidion 
Dr. P. N. Roy in making a study of Shelley's 
Epipsychidion gives in some detail the life-story 
of the beautiful creature who inspired the poet 
to write one of the greatest lyric poems of the 
world. He observes in The Calcutta Review : 


In November, 1820, Shelley writes to Peacock, “ We 
are now in the town of Pisa.’ This sojourn at Pisa was 
a fateful thing for Shelley. 

Here the fates conspired to put across his way 
a creature from whom he derived the inspiration for that 
splendid poem, Epipsychidion, one of the finest love-lyrics . 
of the world. 

The creature who inspired the poem was called Teresa 
Viviani, the only Italian girl for whom, Shelley says, he 
felt some interest. 

Who was this Teresa Viviani? All the biographers 
of Shelley mention her but no one throws much light upon 
her life. The utmost they say is that she was a noble 
and unfortunate lady who was confined in the ‘convent 


“of St. Anna at Pisa by a cruel father and a jealous step- 


‘mother. 
This is all that we till now knew about her. But at 


most important place in the history of the English~sonnet. _last, after about a hundred years, a descendant of the 
In form, his sonnets are known for their conservatism>~Viyiani family has written a life-story of the unfortunate 


Well-known English sonneters like Shakespeare stuck. io 
the couplet at the erid and it became a ‘fashion to print 
sonnets with the last two lines coupled together. Milton 
freed the English sonnet from the peculiarity of this final 
rhyming couplet. He thought of his attempts in the 
sonnet form as Petrarchian ‘and actually called his first 
sonnet “a composition in the Petrarchian stanza.” He 
parts company with Petrarch, however, in one: particular. 
An important principle .of Petrarch was to preserve a 
rhetorical pause at the exact conclusion of the Octave, 


“indicating a shift of view or thought or of outlook or 


a transition from.a wider to a narrower outlook in the 
Sestet.” Milton employed great freedom in making the 
transition in the subject-matter independent of the 
‘division between .the Octave and the Sestet. Milton, to 
quote Landor, “gave the notes to glory” and to other 
things and struck a new note of lofty dignity, amply 
justifying Wordsworth’s eulogy, 


; In his hands 
The thing became a trumnet, whence he blew 
‘Soul-animating strains—alas, too few ! 


In spirit, too, Milton is strikingly original. Milton’s 
predecessors in the sonnet form dealt mostly with 
creatures of fancy and imagination. Milton’s sonnets are 
topical, written on actual events. They are a spontaneous 
expression of real emotidn rising from the innermost 
recesses of the poet’s heart. It is this note of actuality 
that is a distinctive feature of Milton’s sonnets. Lastly, 
a common characteristic of these sonnets which is 
outstanding, is a noble simplicity coupled with sublimity 
of thought and language, “a purity of form and ex- 
pression and a_ certain classic. poise and 
Sh&kespeare in his sonnets “exhibits a subtle range of 
sensibilities, a variety of emotional experience expressed 


restraint.” . 


Jady, ~besed~ on - documents of the different archives of 
Italy, from which we. can gather more details than it has 
been hitherto possiblé>—~~2 2, 


The writer then comes to the.details of 
Teresa Viviani’s life. , Rice ioe 


From this book we learn that Teresa was the daughter 
of Marchese Niccolo Viviani and Blandina, daughter of 
Count Caissotti Gallean de Roubion of Provence and 
Luisa Sanvitale, who had emigrated from France during 
the Revolution. The difference in age between Niccolo 
and Blandina was very great,.as also the difference between 
their natures and temperaments. Yet the two were mar- 
ried on November 10, 1798, in the church of St. Lawrence 
in Florence. Niccolo was at that time forty-four and 
Blandina fifteen. After marriage Niccolo lived with his 
wife in a house on Via Faenza in Florence where a 
daughter called. Maria Ferdinanda was born to them. 
But thie first child was dead three years after, when Teresa, 
who was born on April 15, 1801, was only eighteen months 
old. Teresa had another sister called Ferdinanda, and a 


’ brother, Antonio, born after her. During the childhood of 


Teresa, the family had to pass through very hard times on 
account of uncertainty about the future due to sudden and 
violent changes in the Government of the country. In 1807, 
Niccolo was appointed Governor of Pisa where he re- 
moved himself with his family in the same year. Yet the 
financial prospects of the family did not improve. On 


‘the contrary, the expenses made in the migration from 


Florence to Pisa reduced the family into such straightened 
circumstances that Niccolo had to appeal te Government 
for help. oe | 

It was not avery happy and congenial family atmos. 
phere in which Teresa grew up.. The father was a Tus- 
can gentleman of the old type, “géntiluomo di vita, cos- 


— ~ 


- ing of facts. 
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tumi e qualita.” He was loyal to his Sovereign and good. 


natured, but he was too much under the influence of his 


wife whose only passion in life was to spend money 
- thoughtlessly in the pursuit of pleasure (piacere e folleg- 
giare). And both of them exerted their will like tyrants 
upon ‘their children, who had to submit blindly to their 


dictates. 


Teresa was finely gifted with the qualities. 


of the head and the heart. But she lived a 


very lonely life in the family. She was eager. ° 
to love and to be loved, ie she did not find 


affection anywhere. 


The father’s nature was good, cbt the springs of- his 


affection were somewhat dried up-by the, worries of life. 
The mother .was given to pleasuré: Nor did she find 
any affection in her brother Antonio who was of a brutal . 
temper and her, sister Ferdinanda who was insincere and 
vain. She was thus compelled to ‘satisfy. her heart’ by 
loving flowers; plants and other inanimate. beings. More- 
over, eager to learn, with.an open and uncommon intelli- 


gence, she - tried to exploit the few méans she- had at her’ e 


disposal fo quench’her thirst, for knowledge. - ; 
- Teresa .was beautiful.’ Medwin described ‘ her’. as 
“indeed lovely and’ interesting. 
‘tied in the most simple-knot, after the manner of a Greek | 
Muse in the Florence Gallery. displayed to its full height,’ 
her fair brow, fair as that of the marble of which I~ 


speak. ‘She was also of about the same height as the. 
antique. Her features possessed a rare faultlessness, and ° 


almost Grecian éontour, the nose.and forehead making 
a delightful | straightline.” But her.- beauty was.a curse 
for her because, it is said,- that it aroused the- jealousy . 


- and and Miranda.” 


- .Of : 


Her profuse black hair, , 


{t 
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* Emilia ” was eae an appellation invented by 
the poet. There are other examples of Shelley’s making 
use of special names for special persons. Elizabeth 
Hitchener, of -whom Shelley once felt some attraction, 
was named by him “Portia.” Lord Byron was called by 
him “Don Juan” and the Williams were called “ Ferdin- 
For some reason or other Shelley 
perhaps felt some ideal element in the name “ Emilia” 
and liked to ao Teresa by, that name. 


a 
The Futuse of India 


- The world ; is NOW dominated by a new type 

“ civilized :barbarism.” India’s national 
‘regeneration must come: 48 a part of universal 
harmony and restoration of the disinherited. 
Recalling the ideal of “‘the future of India” 
cherished by, Swami. Vivekananda, Dr. Tarak- 
nath Das writes in Prabuddha Bharata: - 


-It is impossible for “aby one to be a follower of 
'. Swami Vivekananda and not‘to cherish “patriotism ”—a 
‘very high type of patriotism which Indian politicians 
should consider deeply for; their political salvation. 
Swamiji once spoke of patriotism in the following way : 

- “VY tbelieve in patriotism, and I also have my own 
_ideal* of patriotism. Three ibings are necessary for_ great. 
‘achievemients. First, feel from the heart. ‘What-is~ in 
the intellect or reason? .It goes, a- few. steps “and there it 

ae 
stops. . But. through, the hearf=comes inspiration. Love 
opens the most impossible gates; love is the gate to all 
the. secrets.of-the universe. Feel, therefore, my would-be 


of her pleasure-loving mother who -decided -to confine». reforriiérs, . my. would-be patriots! Do you feel? Do 


her in the Convent of St. Anna. 
tioned above also gives another possible reason~for this 
imprisonment, that “of the birth- of ~acbrother to Teresa, 
called Leopold, on March 227,~1817. Whatever, may be. 
the reason,- the fact-is" that she was put into the Convent 


seal <the~éxpress desire of the mother and withoiit' any | 


opposition from the father. The other sister, Ferdinanda, 
was ‘put into the Convent of St. Silvestro.. 

It was in the beginning of 1818, that Teresa . 
finally entered the Convent of St..Ann. When 
Shelley made her acquaintance, she ‘had already - 
been there for nearly three. years, with her for- . 


mer health shattered by ls and lack of - 


fresh air. 


‘It was one of Shelley’s Ttalian fiends, Prof, Francesco . 


Pacchiani, known as “the Devil of Pisa” on account of 
his sharp tongue and irregular life, who introduced him 
to Teresa. The story of the girl was told by Pacchiani 
to the poet with much emotional exaggeration and minc- 


the ‘story of, an unsympathetic step-mother putting the 
girl into the .prison. The ‘precise date of the first visit of 


Shelley to Terega‘is not known. The first reference to- 


her. occurs in Mrs. Shelley’s diary on December 1, 1820, 


but we find an entry in Clara’s diary on: November 29, . 


1820, in which there is mention of a visit by her to the 
Convent in the company of Picchiani. So the acquain- 
tance must have begun some time in November and from 
December «ward there are frequent references to the 
new acquaintance in the diary of Mrs. Shelley and in the 
letters of the poet to his friends. 


To the students of Shelley Teresa. Viviani 
is known as Emilia. 


a 


The bidgrapher-- men 


Perhaps he, it was who gave ciirrency to 


you feel that: millions and millions of the descendants of 
gods and sages have become ' next-door neighbours to 
brutes 2? Do you feel that millions are- starving today, 
and millions have been starving for ages? Do you feel 
that ignorance “has come over. the land as a dark cloud ? 
‘Does it make you restless ? Has it gone into your blood, 
coursing through your veins, ‘becoming consonant with 
‘your. heart-beats ? Has it made you almost mad ? . Are 
"you seized with that one idea of the misery of ruin, and 
‘ have you forgotten all about your name, your fame, your 
wives, your’children, your «property, even your~~own 
bodies ? Have .you done that?" That is the first step to 
become a patriot, the very first step. . . . ‘You may feel, 
then; ‘but instead of spending; your “energies in frothy 
talk; have you found any way out, any practical solution, 
some help instead of condemnation, some sweet words to 
soothe their miseries, to bring them out of this living 
death? Yet that is not all. Have-you got. the will to 
surmount mountain-high obstructions? If the whole 
world stands against you sword'in hand, would yow still 
dare to do what you think right ? If your wives and 
children are against you, if all your money goes, your 


‘ name dies, your wealth vanishes, would you still stick to 


it ?> Would you still pursue it and go on steadily towards 
your own goal? As the great king Bhartrihari says, ‘ Let 
the sages blame or let them praise; let tle goddess of 
fortune come. or let her go wherever she likes; let death 
come today, or let it come tn. htindreds of years; he in- 
deed is a steady man who does: ‘mot’ move an inch from 
the way of truth’ Have you got that steadfastness? If 
you have these three things each one of you will work 
miracles, . . .” 

This is the type of patriotism that will bring about 
true awakening of India. This type of patriotism cannot. 
but be rare—as qualities of true leadership are rooted in 
the spiritual life of a leader who'can become selfless for 

-} 
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the promotion of a cause which will bring true freedom 
for many. : 


veered 


Adult Edueation in Rural Areas 


If we can make our masses literate it would 
be a very great social advance. -But even if we 
do succeed in doing so the problem of adult 
education will still remain. Observes Purshot- 
tam Trikamdas in The Rural India: 


_ The problem before us briefly stated is that, we have 
in India millions of men and women who never got a 
chance to become literate and who are past the school- 
going age. What kind of education shall we provide for 
them ? A determined Government with ample resources 
-can undertake to make’ them literate also. This was done 
‘in Soviet Russia when grand-parents attended school along 
-with their grand-children or took lessons from their grand- 
children. We have neither the determination nor the re- 
sources which were at the disposal of the Soviets. There- 
‘fore any suggestion for the liquidation of mass illiteracy 
must for the moment be discounted. We have certainly 
one responsibility to discharge. This is to prevent the 
future generation of school-going age from growing up 
“illiterate. 


The problem of making primary education 
compulsory must be undertaken without delay. 


memroweverericne 


As I have already stated even if we succeeded in 
making everybody literate, the task of educating them 
would still remain. Literacy is merely a key to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. The accuisition of this knowledge how- 
ever requires certain mental curiosity and persistence. 
How many of our graduates even can hoast of this ? 

Visual instruction can be imparted through the cinema 
or through the magic lantern. . 


To educate the masses the best means 
would be visual instruction suplemented by a 
few explanatory remarks. a 


It may he that it-would require some time to get or 
prepare the suitable films. The Epidiascope, which ‘is a 
magic lantern which can project not merely slides but any 
picture or object placed undér the lens, could be used in 
the meantime. 

After the beginning has been made a village library 
of gramophone records would be very useful. 

In the radio we have a very powerful means of spread- 
ing knowledge. A special board appointed by Provincial 
Governments should be placed in charge of this work. 
It cannot be left to the stray efforts of those in charge of 
radio stations. 

_ The.radio can only supplement the efforts described 
above, and can never replace them. The living presence 
of somebody, the picture before the eye and the collection 
of the village folk in one place would always be necessary. 





BENGAL WRESTLING CHAMPIONSHIP 
Organised by Simla Byayam Samity | 


The Simla Byayam Samity of Calcutta organised 
successfully the Bengal Wrestling Championship for the 
year 1938-39, The competition.was opened on the 25th 
December, 1938, at the Samity ground at Simla, Calcutta, 
and continued upto the 2nd January, 1939. The prize 
distribution ceremony was held on the 2nd January. The 
“Mayor of Calcutta, Mr. A. K. M. Zakariah, presided and 
-distributed the prizes. 


The prize-winners are as follows:— 


7 Stones Group— 

Winner—Moni Das (Simla Byayam Samity). 

Runner-up—Sham Adhicary (Simla Byayam: Samity). 
‘8 Stones Group— 

Winner—Balai Dey (Tarun Sangha). 

‘Runner-up—Ram Dey (Simla Byayam Samity). 
“9 Stones Group— 

Winner—Sunil Dutt (Tarun Sangha). 

Runner-up—Nilmoni Das (Luxmi Sammilani). 
-10 Stones Group— ; 

Winner—Upen Dalui (Nebutola Kapati Club). 


Runner-up—Dhiren Dey (Nebutola Kapati Club). 
(This was decided by toss). 


, 8014 


11 Stones Group— 
Winner—Ghanosyam Das (Simla Byayam Samity). 
Runner-up—Netai Das (Bazbazar Jatiya Sangha). 


12 Stones Group— 
Winner-—-Moloy Ghose (Nebutola Kapati Club). 
Runner-up—Bibhuty Sil (Simla Byayam Samity). 


Heavy Group— - 
Winner—-Murari Bose (Simla Byayam Samity). 
_Runner-up—Khitish Chakrabarty (Unattached). 
Best Physique— 
Winner-—-Ghanosyam Das (Simla Byayam Samity). 
Club Championship— 
Winner--Simla Byayam Samity. 
Best fighters amongst the losers in various groups 


were :— 
7 Stones Group— 
Panchu Mallick (Vivekanando Byayam Samity). 


8 Stones Group— 

‘Kanai Pramanick (Simla Byayam Samity). 
9 Stones Group— 

Krishna Banerji (Unattached). 


AmARENDRA Natu Bose 
Secretary 
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How are the World’s Jews Distributed? 


From all the shouting and slander that 
preceded the present atrocities in Germany, 
(Frank Thone observes in the World Youth) one 
might have concluded that the Jews in Germany 
swarmed everywhere, ready to overwhelm the 
land with their millions. As a matter of 
statistics, however, the 750,000 Jews within the 
Reich’s present boundaries constitute only a 
trifle more than one per cent of the total 
population. 


According to the Jewish Scientific Institute of Warsaw, 
Poland, there are sixteen and a quarter million Jews in the 
world. Figures given by the Institute, together with others 
from the American Jewish Committee, indicate that of the 
16,000,000-odd Jews, about two-thirds live in lands where 
their lot is as tolerable as that of other citizens or subjects, 
while the remaining third are either suffering from perse- 
cution now or may become victims of the Judenhetze in 
the not distant future. 

Foremost in the list of lands of tolerance is the United 
States, where the largest single national block of Jewish 
population finds a home.. There are about 4,500,000 Jews 
in this country. 

Jews of the U.S. S. R. come next in number—3,080,000 
of them. They have the same rights and privileges as all 
other Soviet citizens. Of course, the Jewish faith, like 
all other religions in Russia, is attacked by organized pro- 
paganda under quasi-official sponsorship, 

Unhappy Czechoslovakia, now under Nazi domina- 
‘ tion, must be placed among the “ persecution” states, to 
the misfortune of 357,000 Jews, and probably the Balkan 
states other than Rumania are more or less intolerant of 
the Jews who sum up to 186,000 for all of them. 

The Jewish fraction of the population is much larger 
in Poland (10%) and in Hungary and Rumania (5% each). 
To ruin so large a percentage of any country’s total 
population is.economic suicide. 


Italy’s loudly ‘trumpeted conversion to unti-Semitism 


looks a bit silly when it is seen that among the kingdom’s 
45 million population ‘there are only 47,000 Jews. IL Duce’s 
decision to pester his Jews must have been based on some- 
thing besides economic and race-statistical considerations. 

Even more grotesque appears the hopefully budding 
anti-Semitism ‘that some’extremists are promoting in Japan. 
In Japan proper, ‘a country of 70 million people, there are 
not more than 1,000 Jews ! 


What. is the real- reason, then, for these 
anti-Semitic outbursts ? The writer explains : 


When men are hungity, when they are bound on every 
side by laws and rules.and military discipline, when ver- 
boten. signs obstruct every desire for freedom of speech 
and ‘moyéiment, .and’-when their futures hold no promise 
vofsecurity, then are built up tremendous forces of hate, 
resentment, and' aggression. 

Usually some weak group is the victim, the scapegoat 


"in such a situation. Any sort of minority group might he 
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thus picked upon, but in Germany today the Jew serves 
two purposes. As a scapegoat he: allows the hate-filled’ 
suppressed masses to vent their warring spirit; as a symbol) 
of religion he permits them to attempt to annihilate all 
conscience. 

It ig no mere coincidence that the frenzied attacks 
on Jews are accompanied by violence toward Catholic 
clargy in Vienna and in Germany. 


—— 


Hitler and the Jews. 
One probable explanation of the Nazi fury 
against Jews is that the Reich has reached 2 


condition of desperation, observes The Cathohe 
World. 


They (Hitler and his staff). reacted to an incident of 
small importance in itself, the shooting of an under- 
secretary of their legation in Paris by a seventeen-year-old 
boy, as if it threatened disaster. to them and to their new 
empire. Perhaps it does, but if it does, it will be because 
it revealed the weakness of the Nazi position. The insane 
frenzy in Germany consequent upon the assassination 
would seem to be a “giveaway.” A strong government 
enjoying the confidence of its people does not fly into a 
rage, over a picayune matter. ‘If, for example, a clerk 
at the American embassy in Berlin were shot by some 
mentally unbalanced German boy, and Uncle Sam, in a 
fit of berserk fury were to threaten annihilation to all 
Germans in the United States, confiscate their property, 
jail tens of thousands of them, incite mobs to arson, loot, 
manslaughter, command Germans to leave the country and 
at the same time refuse them the visa necessary to their 
leaving; and if, as a climax to those wildly irrational 
actions, our government were to levy a preposterously 
huge tax on all Germans, the natural inference in all the 
civilized world woud be that everybody in Washington 
had gone stark mad or that our national finances were 
shaky and that the country was in desperate plight. That: 
is what we. feel of Soviet Russia when Stalin puts on 
one of his periodic purges. And it is not to be wondered 
at if some American editors and commentators-who try 
to give us as they say “the news behind the news,” 
interpret the latest outburst of Nazi rage as an indication 
that the Reich is rotten. 

Certain glib but careless and ignorant newspaper 
writers have compared Hitler and: his staff to Torquemada. 
References have been made to the “ Middle Ages” and 
to the Inquisition. But these newspaper men are unfair 
to Torquemada. They do injustice to the Inquisition, 
Spanish or English. Isabella in Spain and Elizabeth in 
England had no such resources at hand for’ inflicting 
extelisive cruelties over a wide range of territory upon 
millions of persons at once. As for Torquemada, he at 
least J:eld .court and gave his victims the semblance of 
a trial. Under certain conditions and with reservations, 
the prisoners of the Inquisition could be released and 
resume their place in society. There is no such possi- 
bility under Hitler. res ( 
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Certain refinements of cruelty are now 
being inflicted upon the Jews that they. never 
knew before, continues the writer. 7 


In Egypt the Pharaohs whipped them and enslaved 
them ‘but fed them. When the Pharaoh of Moses’ time 
tet te children of Israel go, there was a land to which 
they could go. In Tabylonia the Jews were “captive” 
but they could go about their business. Their prophets 
spoke freely and with magnificent assurance both to the 
people of God and-to their persecutors. But does any 
one imagine that a Daniel could open his mouth in the 
streets of Berlin or Vienna or Eger or Karlsbad, as he 
did in the streets of Babylon? 

When the Jews in earlier ages, persecuted in France 
and Spain and Germany and Austria and England and 
Italy, cried out for aid, certain of the Popes, Alexander 
Til., Innocent IV., Gregory X, welcomed them to Rome 
and protccted them. But now when they cry for mercy 
‘or for justice where will the rulers of this earth permit 
them to be harbored? The Pope has only 108 acres 
of his own, and even if he were to invite a few hundred 
vtefugees to-come and live in Vatican City would I! Duce 
secure them safe passage ? 

“The crisis is not a Jewish crisis, it is a human crisis. 
‘The issue is not whether Judaism will survive but whether 
the common civilization that runs from the Greeks to our 
own day will survive—that mixture of Greco-Roman cul- 
ture, Judaeo-Christian religion and ethics, and the fear- 
dess mentality of the scientific awakening, which all to- 
gether we call Western civilisation.” 


prennneenhlaia 


~ Falling in Love—in Life and in Movies 


In an article contributed to The Christian 


Register, W. R. Greely discusses the effect 


“which the romantic episodes as, portrayed in 
‘the movies may have upon the conduct of 
‘young men and women. 


In the love story which Hollywood serves up for the — 


popular délight, the time allotted for the whole picture 
is a definite two hours, and every second is precious and 
requires seven separate photographs. No time can be 
wasted upon tedious or unexciting preliminaries. It would 
be unthinkable to force. the audience to watch the slow 
motion of a gradually ripening acquaintance between the 
Heroine and her boy playmates, and to follow her rejec- 
tions of one and another and her final selection from 
among them of a one best, worthy to encourage in love- 
making, a youth whom she had learned little by little to 
prefer: to his fellows, and to look to for right instincts, 
and right decisions—a man whom she has instinctively 
come to admire without perhaps weighing him in conscieus 
appraisal. All this, for the movies, would be retarding 
the story. So what do they do? Every instant must he 
thrilling. The heroine falls out of a plane, descends 
ander her parachute into a crowd of bathers at Coney 
Island. As she strikes the sand she is dragged by the 
parachute a few feet, but almost instantly cut loose by 
an alert young man who has a brown skin and pleasant 
teeth, not to mention the inexplicable habit of carrying 
a knife when hathing. One. look at him is enough for 
her ! and for him the first sight of her is heaven! They 
are both Hollywood’s handsomest. They know, and the 
whole andience knows, that they are destined for each 
Sthiey. From then on come adventures, obstacles to he 
overcome, and’ finally marriage—finally, that is, in the 


picture. In real life, love does not end with marriage— 
not necessarily, that is. Our sons and daughters drink 
this in and put themselves in place. of hero and heroine. 
They do this. again next day or next week,. or possibly 
in the. second -half of the same bill, or even four times 
in a single day. They do it month after month, year in 
and year out, through the sensitive impressionable for- 
mative years of adolescence. And then—they go to 
Coney Island, or to some other resort, and it is inevitable 
that they dramatize their own emotions and experiences. 
If they do not fall in love with a brown skin and a set 
of smiling teeth before evening, something must be wrong 
with the picture. If they aren’t kissing their instantane- 
ously idolized total stranger within a couple of days, it 
is because he is kissing someone else. The movies have 
built into their primary consciousness a picture of sudden 
love—love of an unknown anyone. In this situation we 
have a sex impulse running completely wild,—satiating 
itself upon a person of the opposite sex because he is of 


the opposite sex and because it is.not the fashion (in - 


the movies) to beconie acquainted with your man before 
losing your heart and losing your self-respect to him. Love 
becomes a sex-affair complicated with a silly, superficial, 
cinema-sentimentality. It lacks the most sublimely satis- 
fying element of a perfect union—mutual understanding, 
trust, and admiration. Without this, loveemaking becomes 
a mere brief infatuation, followed by physical indulgence, 
then satiety, then vlethora, then nausea, then separation, 
and another hysterical plunge into the same cycle. 

To anyone who believes in affection that hopes and 
endures and is patient—in the beauty and strength of 
a woman’s devotion—the prospect of a new crop of movie- 
maddened addlepates meeting each other in the surf and 
the dance hall in each new season-to-come is not an 
alluring or consoling one. 


ener 


Beyond the Campaign for Sex Education 


Discussing the current campaign for Sex 
Fiducation, Dan W. Gilbert observes in The 
Catholic World : | 


Consider the doctrine, currently taught as a 
part of general sex enlightenment, that a plunge 
into immorality is just a “ mistake of judgment,” involving 
no loss of “decency ” or “ self-respect,” no “ besmirching ” 
of the guilty individuals. Who can conceive of a more 
vicious and blatant untruth ? Such pseudo-scientific super- 
stition, such crass ignorance, is on a par with a denial 
that water is wet or that fire burns. 

Any psychologist worthy of the name knows that a 

loss of chastity warps the emotional system, scars the 
memory, indelibly marks the intellect and personality, in- 
volving an injury to one’s sense of self-respect which is 
never completely effaced. As an offense against God, sin 
may be forgiven; but nature never forgives, and the physi- 
eal effects of sin are carried to the grave.. 
_  Qblivious to sound scientific investigation regarding 
the positive benefits of charity, they presume that sex in- 
dulgence is necessary to physical and mental health. Con- 
sider the mythological kingdom, peopled with bugaboos 
and hobgoblins, that they have conjured up as a dwelling 
place for those who “repress” sex impulses! Consider 
the fool’s paradise in which they imagine they live—a 
sinner’s empyrean in which only chastity is punished, in 
which debauchery is a royal road to health, in which con- 
traceptives are fool-proof and sure-fire, in which prophy- 
laxis is flawless and never-failing, in which nature is al- 
ways cheated, and ovrofligacy always pays dividends in 
health and pleasure ! 
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It is misediscation regarding sex, not native ignorance 
of it, which is-the source of youth’s confusion. Deliberate 
untruths and deceptive half-truths are luring to destruc- 
tion thousands of young people for every one who may 
take a misstep through ignorance based on innocence, 
rather than inculeated ‘ " enlightenment. 

- The one thing which has given modern youth confidence 
in entering into sin, and complacency in remaining in that 
state, is the false sense of security, the “know-it-all- 
attitude,” bred by the miseducators, in and out of our 


schools, who stupidly imagine that modern man has risen. 


above the moral laws of God, has overcome: the rules of 
his own being, established by his own Creator, has out- 
witted nature, nullified the consequences of sin, and exiled 
the voice of conscience from the life of civilized humanity. 


Meredith, Hardy and Stevenson 


In the course of an address on the English | 


Novel delivered to the Royal Society of Arts 
and published in the Journal of -the eOmey, 
Frederic Thomas Blanchard says: 


Meredith had agreed with Browning that God was in. 


his heaven and all was right with the. world. Even the 
theory of evolution was not, to him, a godless doctrine 
that robbed men of their. Christ, but rather a gradual and 
glorious magnificat. Science, to be sure, had fitted man- 
kind with monkeys’ tails and had done little . for the 
betterment of the soul. But then, why should one expect 
too much of it ? 

To Thomas Hardy, God might: be in his heaven, but 
all was wrong with the world. As the result of his 
questioning, man, in the scheme of things, became piti- 
fully small.- Outlined on a dark ‘hill at dusk (in The 
Return of the Native) a human being lost all his godlike 
attributes and resembled, grotesquely, nothing more than 
a fly on the head-of a negro. ‘Heredity and environment— 
since Darwin—had become fatal’ limitations. These it 
was that bounded on either side the limits within which 
little man’ might ‘exercise his tiny talent of free will. 
Eustacia Vye, “queen of night,” splendid enough, to 
serve nectar and ambrosia.on Olympus was, by a series 
of malicious mischances, allowed ‘to perish in the weir 
like a drowned animal. .Why ? .Was the Divine Being 
inimical, indifferent, or. simply, incompetent ? Whatever 
might be the answer, Hardy’s sympathies were for little 
man. 

Certainly this was a gloomy picture. Necosuaig for it, 
to be sure, was Fielding’s scope, and his essay too; but 
the part of comedy was diminished and restricted to the 
pathetic predicament of country yokels. For the purposes 
of such a pessimistic philosophy, Hardy very wisely chose 
a rustic setting, which, though at times picturesque, was 
accommodatingly sinister. Like the Zolaesque naturalists, 


with whom he has not a little in common, his. business, 


evidently is one of special pleading, of details carefully 
chosen to bear out his dismal theory. On the other hand, 
being both an architect and (in spirit, at least) an artist, 
he achieved extraordinary effects in: design ‘and colour. 
No one can forget the -Reddleman, weaving like a scarlet 
thread throughout thé author’s most artistic story. Stark 
realist as Hardy has been termed, the elements of romance 
appear to be even stronger in him than in the optimistic 
Meredith. © 

With the naturalists (and even with the colourful 
Hardy) the pitiful status of humanity had not merely 
uoneaee bottom; it had stayed there. So thought 


from The Living Age: 
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Stevenson, our last author, ahi classing himself as #& 
“little Romantic;” set about the task of piping the English. 
novel out of the slums. Preclided’ by ill-health from the: 
possibility of ever attempting the epic magnitude of 
Scott and Fielding, he focussed: his attention upon themes- 
of lesser scope, admirably fashioned as in the stirring: 
Kidnapped, exquisitely modulated as in his best short: 
stories. Not his to people an immense world of the 


. storied past, ibut to reveal, as the painter may, the glories 


that everywhere . stirround and \invest us. To him, more 
than to any other, we owe the marvellous creation of 
atmosphere, and’ an economical technique which, at its.- 
best, even Flaubert and Maupassant might envy. 


i 
On Journalism 
The. -following observations | are reproduced. 
{1 

. In so far as the intellectual is concerned, journalism: 
is an adaptation of thought to contingent events, to fixed. 
space and time, theree factors which are beyond a 
writer’s. control and of which he, must take account as of 
a new medium. It reduces theilimitless time and space 
at the disposal of a free-lance intellectual to their 
normal {proportions and obliges him to translate his 
ideas into a language understandable by all. In journa~ 
lism, the intellectual becomes ‘a producer like others, 
subject to the general rhythm of ‘the working world. 

Much evil has been said about journalism; and per-- 
haps wrongly. Through journalism, the -thought becomés- 
a visible and tangible thing. An intellectual’s thought is. 
not always quite clear even to himself. When. that is so, 
he tends, by a defensive reflex, to complicate it. still further; 
thereby, he thinks he progresses: in his thought, whereas- 
he is merely quietly drowning it in vague emotion. So- 
called ‘depth” in a literary work is often a sign of in- 
adequate mental process, a complacent submergence’ in a: 
thoughtless intimacy of self. On' the contrary, when one 
wants -to communicate a thought!to someone else, one. is 
forced to decant it, to reduce | it to its essentials. E 
myself have understood the absurdity of an idea that was: 
dear to me by trying to explain it'to a child of fifteen. 

At any rate, journalism is a test in which one succeeds. 
or fails. ‘It demands the austere’ precision of a physical: 
exercise, of a sport. Politics is; more ambiguous. An: 
intellectual journalist is expected ito be a good journalist. 
But an intellectual who lends his,name to a party is ex- 
pected not to meddle in politics or at least to be accom- 
modating.* Journalism throws the intellectual brutally into 
a cold bath of reality, while politics threatens to remove 
him completely from reality. Thé greater part of intel-. 
lectuals° who have lately gone into political life are. 
remarkable in their ignorance of politics—it almost seems. 
a condition of their participation. « 

It is possible that journalism and politics, under-. 
taken at first by the intellectual ‘as a material necessity- 
or a vague and ambiguous moral ‘obligation, will end by- 
reforming the intellectual and helping him to adjust him-- 
self to his times, Po he and his contemporaries will! 
gain by this. 
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Kemal Ataturk’s Sueessner 
Harry N. Howards writes in the Asia: 


The new President was born in Izmir * (then Symrna) 
in 1880, and was given-a military education. Like Atatu 
he was an. able soldier, demonstrating his qualities of ledler- 
ship both in the Balkan Wars and in the World War. . He 
£ 
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emerged from the great struggle a Colonel. As early as 
the Sivas Congress in 1919, at the very beginning of the 
National Movement, he joined forces with Ataturk, and 
with some rather minor exceptions he followed him to the 
end. He was one of the triumvirate of Ataturk, Inonu and 
Fewzi Cakmak, the present chief of the general staff, that 
directed the destinies of the republic. During the Greco- 
Turkish struggle of 1919-1922, Ismet Inonu was chief of 
staff of the Turkish armies in tne field, being second only 
to Ataturk himself. His surname derives fromthe great 
victory which the Turkish forces under his leadership won 
over the Greeks in the Battle of Inonu in the winter and 
spring of 1921. 

His victories achieved on the field of battle, Ataturk 
selected Ismet Pasha, as he then was known, to represent 
Turkey at the Conference of Lausanne, 1922-1923, which 
was called to settle the Greco-Turkish War. And he prov- 
ed as able a diplomat as he was a soldier, 

In the end the Turks, under Ismet Pasha’s leadership 
at Lausanne and Ataturk’s at Ankara, achieved a brilliant 
victory. For they obtained not merely the right. to return 
to Istanbul and Europe but a genuine independence within 
their homelands, free from the hated financial, economic 
and judicial capituldtions which had been in existence 
since 1535. They succeeded in making a negotiated treaty 
of peace. 

The new President is known by some as a veritable 
martinet in the matter of military discipline—and, after all. 
he is a soldier. On the other hand, some who have served 
under him have told me that he is a born leader of men, 
who inspires confidence, a quiet kind of confidence.- It has 
been said by some too that, although he is an able adminis- 
trator, he is too rigid, and lacks a fundamental knowledge 
of economics—a quality, which, if it is true, is not unique 
among executives ! 

foreign affairs President Inonu may be expected 
to follow the. ‘general lines of policy which have been. laid 
down in the past, since he himself had a great deal to do 
with the orientation of his country during the long period 
in which he was Premier. That policy was one of peaceful 
collaboration with all the neighbors of Turkey, and it 
looked in the direction of both the Balkan Entente and the 
Asiatic Pact of 1937. _ 

He has not, however, been too fond of the Russian 
connection. This may be at the bottom of the shift in 
the Cabinet and the resignation of Dr. Tewfik Rustu a 
Foreign Minister since 1925, 


Seren 


Settlement of Industrial Disputes in Great 
Britain 

Harry E. Carlson’s Report on the Settle- 
ment of Industrial Disputes in Great Britain 
(published in the Monthly Labor Review) has 
the following notes on the machinery for settling 
labour disputes and jomt, industrial ‘negotia- 
tion in Great Britain. 


MAcIgINERY FoR SETTLING Lasor DIspurtEs. 

Development of joint machinery for settling labor dis- 
putes is one of the measures to promote industrial peace 
that has accompanied the growth of labor organization and 
collective bargaining. At the present time “all the larger 
industries and their subdivisions have special voluntary 
committees, councils, or conciliation bodies in the form 
judged most suitable to their particular needs. Although 

se arrangements have no constitutional basis they are 
ae by both employers and employees. In most in- 
stances the existence of voluntary ‘machinery makes it, un- 


necessary to secure the services of the Government in settling 


disputes; but special governmental bodies for mediation. 
and arbitration are available, when the need arises, in the 


conciliation committees established by the Minister of © 


Labor, the industrial court, ad hoc boards of arbitration, 
individual arbitrators, and special courts of inquiry. The 


Government encourages the settlement of disputes through — 


industrial ‘machinery and intervenes only upon request of 
one of the affected parties in conciliation cases. Under 
the arbitration system both parties must’ consent to submit 
their differences and must agree upon the terms of refer- 
ence before the governmental agency may act. Although 
there is no obligation under existing law to accept awards, 
the moral obligation to abide by “their terms is strong, 
particularly since arbitration can take place only with the 
consent of both parties. In practice it is well understood 


that recourse to arbitration implies equal agreement to - 


accept the awards and in some cases such a clause is in- 
cluded in the terms of reference. To establish a court of 
inquiry the Government does not require the consent of 
parties to a dispute. Such a court has as its purposes the 
supplying of Parliament and the public with facts on a 
difficult case where settlement seems unlikely. 

Jour InpustriaL NEcorTration 


Many agreements between employers and employees - 


contain provisions for the séttlement of differences arising. 
in the process of establishing and enforcing working stan- 
dards. ‘The normal practice is to attempt informal media- 
tion of disputes. They may be considered in the shop, 
then locally, next in the district,-and if still unsettled may 
go to a central authority provided within the industry. 
Machinery for mediation varies with the industries and 
different localities. 


Prior to the war it was more common than at present: 


to include in agreements definite terms for arbitration. 
The tendency of late years has been, however, to omit 
such provisions and to depend upon joint voluntary nego- 
tiations. In practical experience the presence of an arbi- 
tration clause in an agreement has sometimes been found 
to nullify preliminary. negotiation. The parties to a dis- 
pute may be less willing to compromise if they know that 
arbitration is a possibility, fearing that by so doing they 
may weaken their position when a final award is made. 
This view is held by both employers and employees, and 
it is further believed that (1) the growth of regulation by 


an Independent authority tends to weaken the position of | 


organization both as regards membership and policy mak- 
ing; (2). claims are likely to be pressed farther than is- 
justified; (3) discontents is encouraged; 
parties involved tend’ to become litigants rather than co- 
operators, 


The Cost Of War 


The following paragraphs (extracted here- 
from The Commonweal) occur in an article: 


published in the International Conciliation. 


Comparing military expenditures of 1913, 
before the World War, with those of the current fiscal” 
year, Great Britain’s has gone from 385,000,000 dollars 


to 870,000,000 dollars; France’s from 307,000,000 dollars to - 
653,000,000 dollars; 


Germany’s from 281,000,000 dollars 
to 1,560,000,000, dollars; -Italy’s from 195,000,000 dollars 
to 291,000,000 dollars; and the United States’ from 
245,000,000 dollars to 962,000,000 dollars. 

With the money thus expended how much could have 


been done to encourage education and industry, abolish. - 
slums, relieve poverty, and otherwise promote the pro- - 


gress and happiness of mankind ! 
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THE DUN EXPRESS DISASTER 
By K. N. CHATTERJI 


FIVE train disasters have followed each other 
‘on the E. I. Ry. Much loss of property, public 
and private, a very considerable loss of life 
and, as the natural consequence of the first 
two, a sense of insecurity in railway travel has 
‘been the result. 

In the latest disaster the loss of life and 
property are both incompletely ascertained as 
yet. The official list of casualties is regarded 
with disbelief by the public as evidenced by the 
‘correspondence and editorials in the daily press. 
Judging from the fact that even a high official 
of Tipperah State, of imposing physique and in 


“the prime of his life, and a stalwart and highly 


connected young Bengali are amongst those 
who are untraced as yet, the public may be 
“excused for their scepticism about the accuracy 
of the casualty list. Indeed, m some quarters 
it has been openly hinted that the number of 
dead’ and missing should be placed at over a 
‘Thundred. In any case it is certain that the 
loss of life has been extremely heavy. The 
hasty publication of a low casualty list by the 
‘authorities at the beginning cannot be com- 
“mended in any way. It has been regarded as 
an attempt to minimise a terrible disaster to 
vone of much lesser proportions. 

The authorities cannot be commended either 
for their hasty conclusions about the cause. ° A 
sabotage theory has been put forward, a reward 
for information leading to the arrest of the 
supposed culprits has been promptly. declared 
sand rather hastily enhanced from Rs. 5,000 to 
‘Rs. 25,000. But the data on which they base 
their theory, cannot be regarded as uncontro- 
-vertible unless the full details of the enquiry 
produce additional and confirmatory evidence. 
“The methods employed and sources tapped in 
getting all the evidence should have been made 
‘public by now. 
publication of the booking lists of passengers 
in the train has not been complied with as yet. 
“Questions put forward in the daily press have 
not been properly answered. In short nothing 
has been done so far to restore the public 
confidence in the investigating authorities. As 
a result the demand for an immediate public 
xenquiry has now become insistent and widely 
vocal. Any further delay in instituting such an 
enquiry will soon be construed in a manner 
derogatory to the authorities concerned. 

The accident to the Dun Express can be 


The demand for the immediate 


divided into two distinct apaees namely the 
derailment and then the fire. The appalling 
nature of the disaster—so far as the loss of:life 
is concerned—was mainly due to the con- 
flagration. It is now definitely established, 
from the reports of eye-witnesses, that the fire 
became visible within a few minutes of -the 
derailment and rapidly assumed the character 
of a major blaze. Harrowing details have 
appeared in the press about the heart-rending 
cries of the victims who were trapped under 
the burning debris.. Very strangely, no deter- 
mined attempt seems to have been made to put 
out the fire, which blazed and then smoulder- 
ed on for nearly 86 hours. The authorities have 
no explanations ready either for the outbreak 
of fire, or for this apparent neglect at combating 
it. It is reasonable to believe that some property 
of the passengers and may be some lives also 
might have been saved if the fire had been put 
out in time. Further it is doubtless that the 
cause of the outbreak would have been easier 
to detect if the four bogies concerned had not 
been allowed to burn to ashes, thereby dcles- 
troying the major portion—if not all—of the 


evidence. 


Why was there no determined attempt to 
fight the fire. Is it possible that a major rail- 
way like the E. I. R. does not possess any 
scientific means—like chemical extineuishers— 
of fire-fighting ? The fire broke out at about 
3-15 a.m. and the proper authorities must have 
known about it within an hour or so. If they 
did not, then there must. be some inefficiency 
somewhere. Fire-fighting squads with proper 
equipment could have reached the location 
within three hours of notification from Asansol 
and much sooner from Dhanbad and Gomoh. 
Did they do so? If they did then how is it 
that the fire raged on until it had burnt itself 
out ? Dhanbad is the centre of a colliery area 
where fire-fighting apparatus is easily available. 

Then comes the question about the origin 
of the fire. How was it that the fire blazed out 
so suddenly and so fiercely? The ‘usual ex- 
planation about electricad short-circuits cannot 
be admitted so easily in this case. Passenger 
carriages are built and equipped with an eye 
towards the prevention’ of fire. Seasoned 
timber is used uniformly where wood-work is 
necessary. Painting and varnishing, both fips 
retarding processes, are very carefully done, the . 
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electrical wiring consists of metal covered or 
conduited sections and in general no material 
is used that is easily ignited. Moreover, the 
electric system is low-voltage and therefore no 

“ares”. could have been formed once the 
engine: dynamo circuit was broken after the 
derailment. Even if the short-circuit started 
the fire how could the blaze spread so rapidly ? 
The thermal output of a 36-volt short-circuit 
(or even a dozen such short-circuits) is so low 
that it is almost ridiculous to suppose that it 
could ignite seasoned wood to the extent that 
would produce a formidable blaze within fifteen 
or twenty minutes of the outbreak. Indeed, 
from the scanty evidence given to the press, 
no other explanation seems possible excepting 
that the train was either on fire, or was heated 
upto ignition poimt over an appreciable area, 
for a considerable period before the actual blaze 
was seen. In other words, it seems that the fire 
started before the derailment took place. A 
large reward should be declared for clearing up 
the mystery surrounding the fire, for there can 
be no doubt that the holocaust was caused bv 
the fire to the major extent. And the authori- 
ties should explain satisfactorily as to why the 
fire could not be put out within a reasonable 
period of time. 

Next comes the cea of derailment. 
The Press communique regarding the findings 
of the Railway Inquiry Committee was as 
follows : 


A Press-communique issued in Calcutta last evening 
by the Chief Operating Superintendent, East Indian Rail- 
way, says that a message received from Mr. J. A. Bell, 
. General Manager, E.1.R., from the site of the accident 
intimated that as a result of an inquiry held, it had been 
established that the accident was due to malicious tamper- 
ing with the track. 

The inquiry began at Gomoh yesterday morning. 
The Senior Government Inspector of Railways, the civil 
authorities, Mr. Bell, and other railway officials, who had 
proceeded to the scene of the disaster, were present. 

. A length of rail which is said to have been removed, 
“has, it is understood, been recovered. It is stated that 
this piece of rail does not show any signs of the Express 
having passed over it. (italics ours) 


This finding has been immediately followed 
by the declaration of a reward—Rs. 5,000 at 
first, now Rs. 25,000—for the supply of infor- 
mation leading to the arrest and conviction of 
the misereants. There can be no question 
about the promptness of action following the 
findings .of the inquiry. ~ Whether that finding 
is above question is quite another matter. The 
reward announced is ample; for Rs. 25,000 in 
a poor country like India means untold wealth, 
The Railway .authorities have notified that this 


"Teward.is not available to anyone who is an- 


EE TRA INR te 


offender himself. That is- good but not 
sufficient. Cases where innocent persons have 
been convicted and sentenced to long terms of 


imprisonment on fabricated evidence are not- ~ 
‘unknown in India. 
conviction of some innocent poor coolies who - 


A striking example was the 


were supposed to have attempted to wreck the 
train earrying a heutenant-governor. 
huge rewards are temptations even to the good’ 
to say nothing of the wicked. We hope the 
authorities will guard against the possibility 
of there being a miscarriage of justice through 
the avarice of unscrupulous persons, who might 


risk any punishment for a reward of this. 


magnitude. 


Now, as regards the finding itself, we find, 
there is considerable room for doubt as regards. — 


its correctness. We do not know whether the 
committee sifted the evidence correctly, neither 
do we know whether they have any further 
support for the sabotage theory. The inquiry 
was not a public one, neither have the autho- 


rities thought it fit to publish the full details. 


about the activities of the committee. We are 
obliged to examine the theory therefore in the 
light of what little information there is before 
us together with deductions- drawn from the 
data of the consequences of the accident and 
as a result we are not at all. satisfied that “ it 
has been established that the accident was due 
to malicious tampering with the track.” 

“The length of rail. which is said to have 
been removed” is evidently the one lying half 
buried in the ballast and loose earth, 
as shown in the picture of the track given 
elsewhere. 


if this rail were removed from the track, 


there must have been a gap in the lines on 


one side only. That is to say in the case of 


any train passing over this-spot, one set of wheels 
would be running smoothly on the hard, 
polished and level surface of a steel rail, where- 
as on the other side another set will be bumping 
against the sleepers, grinding against the ballast 
and in general skidding and. churning up the 
loose earth. On the steel rail, 


rail, while on the other side the projecting flanges 


would bite deeply into the earth, ploughing up-. 
the ground, while the fiat portions of the tires. . 


would bump and jump across ballast and sleep- 
ers. Therefore the wheels travelling over the 


gap would perforce have both irregular and — 


retarded motion, whereas; those on the un- 
broken track would spin flong with far less: 
resistance. The train.was travelling at a high 


speed, therefore such reactions as put down above: - 


230: 


Such 


the wheels 
would be gliding freely and smoothly along the ~- 
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would: - ‘mean immediate and violent skidding 


a ‘and ‘plunging -of, the wheels resulting in’ com- 


yet the engine, the tender and @ third-class 
‘.  «goach mounted on bogeys passed safely.and most 
inexplicably over the gap, thereby refuting all 
.. -the--known laws of dynamics! So for the 
«present we must either reject the theory of -the 
“@. ° existence of-the gap prior tothe: engine ete. 


#- passing over that spot, or rewrite: a whole 


fea chapter of scientific laws. 
a Next it-is said that this piece of, rail does 
aa “not show any signs of the express having passed 
“over it. - It is not clear whether they mean that 
- the wheels of the derailed coaches have not 
marked. it. in any extraordinary manner, or that 
they mean the rail does not bear any marks af 
the wheels of the Express travelling in the 
regular .way over them. 
in a Calcutta daily asking the authorities to be 
more- explicit, but no reply was forthcoming. 
“g, It is-sufiicient to say here that the wheels: of the 
°° up: Bombay-, Mail and up Delhi Mail most 
« . certainly passed successively -over: the rail in 
question, -the first about two hours and the 
 . second about an hour before the Express. And 
& . any marks left by them would be indistinguish- 
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such a short interval. The question here is, 
ym what marks did the Committee look for and 
ce how did they look for them. 


wm - the aet of. RanOUaee that is the removal of the 
wo opal 
7 The’ rhaxinnum time the ape eae 

"had at their disposal could not have’ been much 
m. . over an hour. -It was a dark night. Further, 
Bx. the supposed act is said to have been done 
a. nefariously and at the bitterly cold hours pre- 
ms. ceding dawn. ‘Can a skilled gang do-it with 
SY yeoular tools within that short compass of time 
R:, —between tlie passing of the Delhi Mail at 
: 1-50, and-the derailment at about 3-15— 
> under those conditions ? A theory was put 
.’ forward, in reply to this question, that alternate 
bolts may have been removed before the Delhi 
» Mail passed and the rest afterwards. But 1s 


=x  Watehes, - ‘knowledge of the-time’ required for 
® : Such action, ‘remarkable unity-of purpose, -and 
> proper Supervision as this ‘theory , would 
*- Indicate ?. 

a ‘In any case the sabotage tears seems’ to 
"’ " Jead to the presumption that a skilled gang of 


plete derailment almost instatitaneously. And 


A: question was put - 


wheels. 
- x _able from those of the Express that followed at . 


Then comes the question of opportunity for. 


- ties an easier task. As: matters 


Inefficiency and carelessness, 


36 at all probable that the gang hiad the correct” 


men with regular tools and flares, came from a 
'. . distance to that lonely spot, to do ‘this act’ of: 
: sabotage at; an hour-when the boldest miscreant ™ 
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would have his vitality ‘flowing at its’-lowes 
‘And ‘they performed the act with such skill-an 
dispatch, considering the circumstances, a 
would seem to rule out for ever the theory tha 
they were disgruntled permanent Way . men dis 


missed for inefficiency ! 


It may be asked as to how else could. this 
accident have happened. ; This question cannot 
be definitely ‘answered’ for obvious” reasons 
Indeed, it cannot be definitely said that this was 
not the result of an act of sabotage. All that car 
be said for the present that this sabotage theory 
would require,-a considerable amount’ of: further 


-evidence before it can be. declar ed to have beer 


definitely established. : 

How did the fire start ? Through. a hot- 
axle? Could the seizing of the bearings resultant 
from the hot-axle, or.the. perishing of the valves 
governing the air-brakes as a result of the 
igniting of the under-carriage due to the hot- 
axle, be the cause of the derailment also? 
Seizing of a bearing would certainly produce 
some considerable sidewise drag on to the 
Perishing of the valves of an air-brake 
would jam the brakes on sudden. and hard, 
producing violent skidding as a result, which 
might lead to derailment. 

Further investigation. by a public enquiry 
committee seems to be desirable at this stage. 
Publie enquiry would be beneficial to the rail- 


' way also as it would: put a stop to all sorts of 


allegations and rumours, thereby making the 
restoration of public confidence in the authori- 
stand it is 
incumbent upon the E. I. Railway “authorities 
to clear their employees from the charges, ..of 
‘that are. being 
levelled at them from all quarters. And this 
can only be done at a public enquiry. Five 
major accidents since the Bihta disaster, of a 
little over a year ago, is an unenviable record 


for any railway, and so the public cannot be 


blamed for its growing lack of confidence ‘in the 
administration of this railway. When men of 
the standing of Babu Rajendra Prasad. openly 
criticize the sabotage theory as being “ the most 
comfortable theory from the. point of view of 
railway administration? and-accuse the railway 
of preventing would-be helpers from approach- 
ing the site, the railway authoritieS have ~-no 


way but to invite. public investigation. Other 
“persons have made still graver charges. 


‘Babu Narayanjee who was deputéed -by the 


‘Indeed, 


Bihar- ‘Provincial Congress Committee to report’ 


(on the disaster has openly ‘accused the Railway 
authorities of preventing. Congress workers f 


helping ‘the -injured’ al ‘He has- fufher 





one in the middle distance 


rail is probably the 
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Examination of the “sabotaged ”- rail 


Investigation on the site. 





The Engine, tender and first Coach of the Dun Express. These were not derailed 





The debris left after derailment and fire ( _ 
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accused the investigating committee of not pro-. charges. Even if the accident be due to sabotage, 

perly taking down evidence from a passenger. a great deal of subsequent happenings have to — 

be investigated properly. The only alternative ~~ 

The Railway authorities have no option is to bear the stigma of public condemnation, 
but to invite open. investigation of all such sabotage or no sabotage. 
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THE OPENING CEREMONY OF THE SCINDIA HOUSE a 


THe opening. of the.“Scindia #House” at of a weak . nation’s’ endeavour against the 
Ballard Estate, Bombay, on the 23rd Decem- machinations of powerful foreign vested inter- 
ber, 1938, by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, places ests. There has been no Government support 
another landmark in the history of India’s worthy of mention, only taunting criticisms, or, 
struggle for economic independence. Man’s at best, half-hearted attempts at placating the 
struggle for existence on this sphere is distri- . 
buted evenly on land, water and, lately, in the 
air. Every country now is vitally interested 
in furthering the interests of its nationals in 
all these spheres of activity and in the removal 





Sir Lalubhai Samaldas 


xu 


Sheth Narottam Morarjee domineering and contemptuous foreigner. In- ~ 

stead of the provision of facilities and of construc-  ~ 

of all barriers, natural or artificial, towards the tive efforts towards helping the development of o 
ull maturing of all enterprises along these lines. this extremely important section of the national ~~ 
The history of the shipping industry in economic fabric, there has been actual hamper- 
noia has been so far that of heroic struggles ing, directly or indirectly, of Indian enterprise 
31—15 : 


. 
Pe 
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in the name of “safeguards” for non-Indian 


interests. 


The activities of foreign shipping interests 
in crippling and ruining Indian enterprises have 
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to a small extent, speaks a lot for the courage, 


foresight and business acumen of those in charge 





Scindia House 


added another sordid chap- 
ter in the history of the 
economic enslavement of 
India. Their action has 
been marked by an abso- 
lutely ruthless disregard for 
the principles governing fair 
and honourable competition. 
Indeed, it is not much to say 
that if the Government had 
been able and willing to look 
after the economic welfare 
of its people, it would not 
have tolerated for a moment 
the grossly unjust and 
unfair moves. launched by 
these avaricious and preda- 
tory combines. The fact 
that the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company has 
been able not only to sur- 
vive the onslaughts of the 


shipping combines, but has also been able to 


The opening Ceremony. 


of its destinies, and in particular of its distin- 
guished chairman, Mr. Walchand Hirachand. 


Shipping is a_ key-industry 
of vital interest to a nation 
striving for attainment of 
its rights, imasmuch as it 
not only provides a wide 
channel for the influx of 
wealth through transport 
and commerce, but it also 
provides a training ground 
and a feeder for a really 
national Navy, which im 
itself is a most urgently 
needed first line of defence 
in times of emergency. 

The Scindia Steam Navi- 
gation Co., Ltd. was usher- 
ed into existence on the 
wave of creative resurgence 
which came in the wake of 
the Great War. The men 
behind the launching of this 
infant enterprise were the 
late Sheth Narottam Morar- 
jee, the late Sir Lalubhai 
Samaldas, the late Sheth 
Kilachand Devchand, and 
the present chairman of the 
company, Mr. Walchand 
Hirachand. They purchased 





Mr. G. L. Mehta addressing the meeting 


powerful British the S.S. “Loyalty” in February, 1919, and pro- 
ceeded to register the Scindia Steam Navjga- 


expand its sphere of action and enlarge its fleet tion Co., Ltd. on the 27th March, 1919, fAn 


from the very start this concern had to face 
both the open and underhand hostile activities 
of the forces that want to perpetuate the 
economic bondage of India. The “ Loyalty” 
involved the new company into serious losses, 
not because of any inherent disabilities on the 
part of the ship or its owners, but rather 
because of the ignorance of the directors of the 
company of the depths of meanness to which 
rival interests could descend to in an endeavour 
to stifle the infant industry at its very 
beginning. This ship made a profit of nearly 
a lac of rupees in its first voyage to Marseilles. 
And then the survey in London took six months 
instead of the normal three weeks ! 

Since then, the company has been waging 
‘a very stiff uphill fight for existence. The only 
bright spots in its chequered career being that 
of the indomitable spirit of its direction and 
the support it received from the Indian Mercan- 
tile Community, notably from Sir Abdul 
Karim Jamal of Rangoon. The concern has 
faced, and is still facing, direct action from its 
foreign opponents in the form of freight war, 
underhand wire-pulling amongst the insurance 
companies, freight purchasers and other infiu- 
ential parties, and many other open or veiled 
moves to crush it out of existence. 

The’ company has had tempting offers to 
sell out and retire from the fight. It has resisted 
all that. The shareholders have shown a rare 
spirit of sacrifice and fortitude trough all this 
multitude of troubles, and therefore, they and 
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Mr. Walchand Hirachand 


their direction and administration deserve con- — 
gratulations from . every ationally-minded 


Indian. 
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TOTALITARIANISM IS NEVER COMPLETE 


By RUFUS M. JONES 
Emeritus Professor of Philosophy, Haverford College 


Always, no matter how hatred and intolerance may 
conquer, there are those whose souls are unsurrendered 
citadels; who live in dark oppressive places their own 
lives of love and tolerance. A New Year’s assurance 
worth remembering in 1939, from an eminent Quaker 
thinker and author, recently returned from studying 
human relations in the “carved-up continent.” 


It is a common fallacy to treat peoples—the 
people, for example, of a nation—as an un- 
differentiated mass. They are taken in the 
lump, so to speak, and are judged and con- 
demned, especially in time of war, under a 
blanket term, usually an offensive term. In 
all such situations we fail to see the concrete 
human faces, the individual persons, with their 
throbbing human hearts and their unique ways 
of life and thought. Their inner attitudes of 
mind and will are overlooked and swamped in 
the abstract mass. Those human faces, never- 
theless, continue to peer out from behind the 
abstract phrases. They are there, palpitatingly 
real, in spite of the almost universal tendency to 
forget them, to overlook them. ~~ 

The same thing is true of areas of hate and 
bitterness and fear, and there are just now many 
such areas on this planet of ours. It is usually 
assumed, where there is an atmosphere, a climate, 
of racial hate and bitterness that it envelops the 
entire people concerned, and that they can 
all be “lumped” together under one rubric of 
hate or fear, with no free individuals, whose 
human faces stand out uniquely in the general 
“mass.” That is another instance of this com- 
mon fallacy—to ignore the human faces that are 
always there. 

It has been my privilege in these last few 
years, these especially “dark” years, to visit 
some of the most intense areas of hate and I have 
found in every one of them a goodly number of 
persons who stand out uniquely from the general 
mass, who are not smothered by the prevailing 
climate and who maintain in the midst of it an 
understanding mind, a broad sympathetie spirit 
and a quiet creative influence of light and lead- 
ing. There are in every one of the areas of hate. 
where I have been, little centers, tiny cells— 
sometimes a single individual, sometimes a little 
group of “the silent in the land ”—where a 
wholly different atmosphere is felt and a wholly 


different spirit breathes from that in the general 
spaces. 

It is somewhat of a mystery how such per- 
sons appear in such an unfavourable climate, as 
it is a mystery how the unexpected saint emerges 
in the slums, or in the “ submerged ” family— 
how the lily comes out of the mud—but the fact, 
when it appears, is its own unmistakable evi- 
dence. And this unpredictable “mutation”, this 
rare specimen of the human family, who goes on 
loving when everybody else is hating, gives us 
hope for the race as the spring equinox gives 
promise of new life for the world. 


The Union of South Africa is a country of 
diverse races which have been in violent collision 
for two hundred years. The Dutch stock has 
throughout that period been the dominant race 
from the point of view of numbers. Even now, 
when the Union is a Dominion of the British 
Empire, the Dutch out-number the British in 
the ratio of three to two and out-vote them at 
elections. There has been more than a century 
of friction between these two peoples, involving 
two stern periods of active war, which engen- 
dered very profound attitudes and uneffaced 
memories. 

In this divided country of 2,000,000 white 
citizens, there are nearly 7,000,000 natives of 
various Bantu tribes, who during the colonizing 
period carried on anintermittent but extremely 
violent warfare with the settlers, both with the 
Dutch and the British. Besides these native 
races, there are nearly 800,000 coloured people 
who have some white blood, but who in the main 
have the social status of the natives, and there 
are about 225,000 Asiaties from India, largely 
settled in Natal, who are for the most part rank- 
ed with the “depressed ” people of colour. 


The lines of colour are sharply drawn. The 
chasm between the white citizen and tle people 
of various shades of colour from mildly dark to 
black is a very wide oné. The colour-bar is 
everywhere in evidence and racial discrimination 
has been both in the period of conquest and 
under the Union a settled policy. The Dutch, 
speaking generally, are much harder, sterner, in 
their racial attitudes than the British are. Mogf~ 
of the missionaries who have brought to the 
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natives many of the blessings of the Christian 
way of life—such as the possibility of education, 
hospitals, organized religion with the joy of 
hymn singing, and to some extent liberation from 
the oppressive burden of superstition and the 
tyranny of the medicine men and the “ witch- 
smellers ”—have been either British or American, 
and they have done a noble work of a high order. 

* But the colour-bar remains. The white race 
is In control, the dark races are “ depressed,” 
“kept in their place,” and can only “ walk 
softly ” in their narrow, limited round of life. 
It is a world of beautiful skies and hills and 
rivers, broad fields and lordly spaces, but it is 
too a world where fear stalks abroad and across 
the land, deep-seated hate is’ much in evi- 
dence and involved human problems confront 
one at every turn. 

And yet, in every large centre of population 
there are groups of the “ quiet in the land,” who 
have conquered fear, who understand the true 
issues of life, who know “ what men live by, ” 
and who ‘are, with‘ the impalpable forces of 
gentleness and love and truth, pushing back the 
skirts of darkness and widening the area of light. 
. Persons of this order and of this healing service 
are not confined to the missionary class. They 
are sometimes, but none too often, ministers of 
the gospel. They are as likely—perhaps even 
more likely—to be university professors, who 
have caught a larger view of life and greater 
faith in the gentle forces of friendliness and love. 
A number of them are “ Oxford Groupers ” who 
have got a clearer vision of what the Christian 
Gospel involves for life among men. But per- 
sons of this larger view and truer way of life are 
to be found in Parliament, in the Cabinet, on 
the Judicial Bench, among the leaders of thought 
and among the statesmen of the nation. Light 
Is coming here, as it comes everywhere, slowly, 
how slowly! but it is coming. There is a rem- 
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nant that sees, and feels and dares. It is a rem- 
nant that is done with fear and hate and that 
is vocal with the creative, constructive, if impal- 
pable, forces of human sympathy and under- 
standing; stirred by faith that an atmosphere 
can be produced in which men of differing races 
and varying shades of colour can live co- 
operatively, and find a freer, fuller life together. 

I have found similar human faces, with 
similar breadth of spirit, in China, in Japan, in 
Germany, in Czechoslovakia and in Italy and I 
should find them in Russia if I once got there. 
I know many persons in Japan who in their inner 
spirit are as free from the imperial policy of the 
military machine as I am and who in spite of 
the suppression of actual news, and the swirl of 
propaganda, go straight on exercising their faith 
in another way of life and breathing a spirit of 
friendliness and love for the tragically suffering 
Chinese. There is not much that they can do 
and, there is almost nothing that they can say, 
but they do preserve in their souls an area of 
free thought and in their spirits a triumphant 
attitude which some day will burst into expres- 
sion and bear visible fruit. 

There are no tyrannies that can completely 
suppress the soul of man. They can control 
newspapers and printing offices. They can sup- 
press speech’and destroy pamphlets, they can put 
prophets and. heralds into concentration camps, 
or do them to déath, but they cannot bridle the 


. human heart or command human sympathies to 


cease. There never will be complete “ totalita- 


. rlanism ” because there will always be “ human 


faces” that will not merge into the “lump”, 
there will always be human hearts that will not 
fuse into the “ mass.” There are no compulsions 


which can compel inner states of mind. There 
are no dictators who can command the secret 
citadel of man’s free soul. 


December 2, 1938 
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JUNG ON INDIA 


By Proressor K. R. KRIPALANI 
Visva-bharati 


THERE is & saying in my mother tongue which 
means that when a bull becomes. feeble, 1t must 
endure the insolence of the tiniest msects. And 
so we Indians have also grown used to being 
maligned by all sorts ‘of irresponsible foreign 
journalists who, after spending a few cold months 
in Anglo- Indian Hotels in India, consider them- 
selves entitled to air their judgements on every 
conceivable aspect of our life and culture. We 
have grown so used to. this species of inter- 
national hawkers of Indian gossip that we have 
learnt to endure their half-truths and untruths 
with indifference. After all some of them must 
trade in this ware to earn their living or please 
their masters. But it’ hurts one deeply to have 
to include in this class a man of the intellectual 
eminence of Prof. C. G. Jung, who was one of 
the most distinguished members of the delega- 
tion of foreign scientists who ‘visited India in 
the winter of 1937-38. His article in the Janu- 
ary issue of Asia, entitled “The Dreamlike 
World of India,” came to me as a very painful 
shock. Even those of us who have shed most 
of our illusions about the wonderful virtues of 
Europeans as a race of supermen, still honour 
their scientists for. their objective and: dis- 
passionate attitude towards their environments. 
This honour was lavishly poured on them 
wherever they went in India, irrespective of the 
fact that many of them belonged to nations 
and were associated with Governments, which 
do not scruple to exploit their scientific. achieve- 
ments to oppress helpless nations like ours. 
Naive as we are in-our faith, we imagined that 
- great scientists did not jump to conclusions 
without exhaustive enquiry; but here is a case 
of an eminent psychologist. whose reputation 1s 
second only to that of Freud, seeing India 
through the eyes of retired English ‘colonels. 

India appears to him a “dreamlike world” 
because : 


“What you call real—all ihe goods and ills of human 
life—is illusion. What you call wunreal—sentimental, 
grotesque, obscene, monstrous, blood-curdling gods—un- 
expectedly becomes self-evident reality when you expose 
yourself for half a hot night to a demonically clever and 
incessant drumming that shakes up the ever dormant 
plexus solaris of the European. He is used to regarding 
his head as the only instrument by which the world can 
be grasped, and the Kathekali, as he follows it with his 


eyes, would remain a grotesque dance were it not for 
the drumming sad creates a new reality rising from the 
bowels.” 

Thig interesting psychological explanation 
is, I suppose, a convincing illustration of the 
way the European “ is used to regarding his head 
as the only instrument by which the world can 
be grasped.” The following description is of 
“the life of the Earth,” as Hindu, accord- 
ing to the eminent scientist, conceives it, and 
presumably lives it: — 

“To be born, to die, to be sick, greedy, dirty, childish, 
ridiculously vain, miserable, hungry, vicious, to be obvious, 
unconcealed, self- evident in illiterate unconsciousness, to 
ibe suspended in a narrow universe ‘of good and evil gods 
and to be protected by charms and helpful mantras, that 


is perhaps the real life, life as it was meant to be, the 
life of the Barth,” ; 


After this: vivid description of" our daily 


‘life, it is not surprising to be assured that “one 


would need some sort of Yoga, if one were try- 
ing seriously to live in India.” 

The writer apparently found time to visit 
Benares, for he tells us that “ even the temples 
of Benares are small and not very impressive, 
if it were not for their noisiness and dirt.” He 
does not refer to any other Hindu temple in 
India which he found worthy of his notice. What 
irnpresses him most, great psychologist as he is, 
is that “Siva, the destroyer, and the blood- 
thirsty and blood-curdling Kali seem to be in 
the’ foreground. The elephant-headed, fat 
Ganesa is also much in demand to bring good 
luck.” What can be more natural than that 
the sight of a Hindu goddess should curdle the 
blood of a European, brought up on the spiritual 
visions of the Old Testament, and living under 
the peaceful shadow of the reigns of Hitler and 
Mussolini ? However, after being scandalised 
at the horrible violence of the Hindu’s vision of 
the spiritual, he goes on to relate how ridiculous- 
ly incapable the Hindus are of putting Up a real 
fight, perhaps because “ the combatants would be 
trapped in no time by the many circumvolutions 
of their ridiculous sheets ” (meaning dhott). He 
describes a fight between two Hindu boys of 
about eight or nine years: 

“We all remember pretty well what a fight. between 


boys at that age means. But the performance of the 
Hindu boys was really worth seeing: They struck out 
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violently, but the dangerous-looking fist remained miracu- 
lously arrested about an inch from the enemy’s skin— 
and afterwards it was exactly as if they had had a really 
good fight! They are profoundly civilized. This was in 


. the South; the Mohammedan element. in the North is 
probably much nearer’ the real stuff when it comes to a: 


" fight.” 

No wonder, he declares, with admirable 

consistency, that . 7 
' “Tn comparison, Islam seems to be a superior, more 
spiritual and, more advanced religion.” 

It would be unseemly of us to boast that 
we know how to: fight, so long as we remain a 
defeated people, ruled by a handful of foreign- 
ers. 
fists even when they ruled over a’ great Empire). 
But it is no less unseemly of a scientist to base 
his judgment of a people’s manliness on a casual 
‘street fight between little boys which he happen- 
ed to witness. If only to verify his theory, he 
might have provoked some fist to make sure if 
it always “ remained miraculously arrested about 
an inch from the enemy’s skin.” 

But the*strangest illustration of the scienti- 
fic attitude of the celebrated psychologist is his 
theory accounting for the “effeminate or baby- 
ish” character of the dhoti which the Hindu 
wears—‘a long piece of cotton cloth wound 
round and between his legs.” This “ garland 
type,” he has somehow discovered, “is chiefly 
southern, perhaps on account of the matriarchal 
trend which prevails in the South.” Now even 
a casual observer should have seen that this 
“ oarland type ” is worn chiefly in northern and 
central India ‘and that in the South the most 
common form is a piece of cloth stmply wound 
round the legs from the waist downwards, which 
is known in the north as loong:. But, I suppose, 
the scientist had to make this minor shift in 
order adequately to relate the “effeminate or 
babyish ” character of the “ garland type,” with 
the matriarchal system in the South. Those who 
are psycho-logical need not care to be simply 
logical. 

We have, of course, no quarrel with the 
writer when he finds the back of the legs in 
such a dress “ridiculously uncovered,” for it 
is after all a matter of personal taste, though it 
is hardly consistent of a European to be scan- 
dalised at-the Hindu uncovering,a part of his 





(Indéed, the Hindus never boasted of their. 
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leg, when so many of his kind in India go about 


in “ shorts,” and the number of European ladies 
in short skirts who discard stockings in summer 
is on the increase. But when he says that “ you 
simply canriot imagine 4 soldier with such. gar- 
lands of cloth between his legs,” one’ cannot help 
enquiring if the test of a suitable dress for daily 
wear is its adaptability for warfare. I wonder 
if the sort of dress the ancient Greeks and 
Romans wore would be preferred by a modern 
soldier. : . “ 
It is not my purpose here to challenge each 
one of the writer’s opinions : he has. himself con- 
fessed in the introductory paragraph of his arti- 
cle that, considering the short and hurried nature 
of his visit, he is not “likely to produce any- 
thing more than a mildly delirious phantasma- 
goria of hasty impressions, snapshot sentiments 
and impatient opinions.” It is a great pity that 
warned as he was by his own better sense of his 
incompetency for the task, he should still have 
consented to do such violence to his habit of 


scientific thinking and his reputation as psycho- 


logist. Great intellects do not play with truth 
so lightly and great minds should be loth to 
publish anything which: is likely to add to ‘the 
smoke-screens of misunderstanding which are so 
dismal a feature of the world of today. The 
tragedy of it is that this thoughtless article of 
a thoughtful man should have been published-in 
a Journal, which is otherwise one of the finest 
in the world and which is supposed to interpret 
the culture, beauty and the significant move- 
ments of Asia to the people of the West. The 
Editor assures us on. the cover page of the eur- 
rent issue that the next (February) issue of the 
Asia will contain a second article’ by Professor 
Jung, in which “the distinguished psychologist 
strikes deeply into the thoughts; the way of 
thinking,-of Indian people. Western .readers 
will find in these sympathetic and discerning 
comments a new point of view toward India, 
and perhaps also towards themselves.” We are. 
rather tired of “ new points of views ” invented 
by European philosophers for universal benefit, 
but let us at least hope the “ discerning com- 
ments” will be: truthful and there will not be 
the sickening patronizing attitude yclept sym- 
pathy. = 2 
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NOTES - : 4 


“ Divide and Rule’ 


The following passage occurs on page 166 
of The Present Condition of India by Leonard 
M. Schiff (with a foreword by Jawaharlal 
Nehru), published. by Quality Press of London 
on the 20th January last: 


In the earlier days of British rule it was the Muslims 
who were especially hostile, as was-to be expected of a 
conquered ruling race. A writer signing his name “ Carna- 
ticus ” remarked in the Asiatic Journal of 1821: “ Divide 
et impera should bé the motto for our Indian’ ee 
tion,” and Lieutenant Coke likewise pronounced that “ our 
endeavour should be to uphold in full force the (for a 
fortunate) separation which exists between the different 
_religions and races; not to endeavour to amalgamate them.” 
Both he and Elphinstone (in a minute of’ May 14th, 1858) 
agree with the principle of “divide and rule.” Then it 
was the Hindu who had to-be cajoled. Lord Ellenborough 
wrote in 1843: “¥ cannot close my eyes to the belief that 
this race (Mussulmans) is fundamentally hostile to us 
and therefore our true policy is to conciliate the Hindus.” 
Again, in reference to the plan to restore the gates of the 
temple at Somnath, he remarks: “ Hindus, on the other 
hand, are delighted. It seems to me most unwise, when 
we are sure of the hostility of the one-tenth, not to secure 
the enthusiastic support of the nine-tenths which are 
faithful.” (At the time when this was written British 
India was asmaller portion of India than now; and of that 
portion nine-tenths of the inhabitants were Hindus.— 
Epiror, M@. R.). - ° 


-Now it is the Muhammadan who has to be 
“cajoled” by the British Government—and, 
‘therefore, by the Indian National Congress also ! 

In Consolidation of the Christian Power in 
India by Major B. D. Basu, published in 1927, 
it is stated, pp. 35-36 : 


He (Lord Ellenborough) wrote to the Duke of Welling- 
ton from Simla on 4th October, 1842, after the fall of” 
Cabul and Ghazni:— 

“TI could not. have credited the extent to eet: the 


Muhammadan. desired our failure in Afghanistan, unless 


I had heard here circumstances which prove that the feel- 
ing pene even those entirely dependent upon us. 
..lhe Hindus, on the other hand, are delighted. 

Tt seems ‘to. me most unwise, when we are sure of the “hosti- 
lity of one-tenth, not to secure the enthusiastic support 
of the nine-tenths which are faithful.” 

Again, writing to the Duke of Wellington on January 
18, 1843, Ellenborotigh said: 

“JT cannot close my eyes to the belief that that race 
(Muhammadans) is fundamentally hostile to us and there- 
fore our true policy is to conciliate the Hindus.” 


On pages 74-75 of the same book, Consolz- 
dation of the Christian ewe mM India, it is 
written : 


Nearly four decades before the outbreak of the Indian 


Mutiny, a British officer, subscribing himself as “ Carna- 
ticus,” wrote in the Asiatic Journal for May, 1821:— 


“ Divide et impera should be the motto for our Indian 
administration,. whether political, civil or military.” 

Although such was the policy of the authorities of 
those days in their government of India, yet they did not 
proclaim it openly. The Indian Mutiny made many of 
them do so. It was not only the irresponsible British 
journalists, some of whom did not feel ashamed to advo- 


-cate setting up race against race, creed against creed and 


caste against caste, but many responsible “members of the 
bureaucracy also did not hesitate to proclaim such a 
policy. Thus one Lieut.-Colonel John Coke, holding the 
very responsible office of Commandant. at Moradabad, wrote: 

“Our endeavour should be to uphold in full force the 
(for us, fortunate) separation. which exists between the 
different religions and races, not to endeavour to amalga- 
mate them. Divide’ et impera should be the principle of 
Indian Government.” ° 
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- Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, in a minute, 
dated 14th May, 1859, wrote:— 
“ Divide et impera was the old Roman motto, and it 
should he ours.” 


The reader will notice that the opinions 
quoted by Leonard M. Schiff in his recently 
published book are to be found in Major B. D. 
Basu’s book (published twelve years ago) and 
mostly in the same sequence and close juxta- 
position. Hence it seems very probable that he 
took them, or, in any case, got clues to them, 
from Major Basu’s book, though the source is not 
acknowledged in the British publication, no 
doubt inadvertently. 

This is only by the way. The Present Condi- 
tion of India is really a very valuable book which 
both Indians and Englishmen ought to read. 
Other extracts from it are given in some subse- 
quent notes. It will be reviewed in due course. 


Pandit Nehru’s Presidential Address At 


Indian States’ People’s Conference 


The presidential address delivered by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at the Indian States’ 
“People’s Conference, held last month at 
Tudhiana, was a very important pronouncement. 
With its trend and drift and with most of the 
observations also’ in detail there will be general 
agreement. The Pandit began by observing : 


“Year after year this Conference of the people of the 
Indian States has met in session and discussed the prob- 
lems of the States. Year after year it has raised its voice 
in condemnation of the antocracy and mis-rule, the corrup- 
t‘on and the degradation that has nrevailed in many of these 
States, The labours of this Conference. and far more so 
cf the National Congress, have borne fruit and today there 
is a mighty awakening among the nenvle of the States. 
When, in after years. the history of India comes to be 
yritten, the vear 1938 will stand out as the year of this 
awakening. The historian of that distant future will not 
wonder at this awakening; ibut he will marvel that the 
millions who inhahit the Indian States submitted for 
generations to intolerable and annalline conditions. and 
that a system of: government which had Jong vanished 
in other parts of the world still continued in India.” 


As regards the attitude of the National 
Congress. towards the States, he said : 


“Y have not always approved of all the expressions 
of this nolicy or liked the emphasis on certain asnects of 
the problem. But I am convinced that this fundamental 
policy was the correct one under the circumstances, and 
indeed subsequent events have justified it completely. A 
policy aiming at vital change or revolution must keep in 
touch with reality and the conditions that prevail. As 
these conditions change, that policy changes. Brave words 
and gestures or strongly-worded resolutions, out of touch 
with objective conditions do not bring about that pregnant 
atmosphere out of which revolutionary change is born. 
Nor can that condition be created artificially or mass 
movements launched unless the masses themselves are 
ready and prepared. The Congress realised this and knew 
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of the ‘unpreparedness of the people in the States; it hus- 
banded its energy in the struggle outside, well realising 
that this was the most effective method of influencing the 
States’! peoples and making them ready for their own 
struggle.” . 

Perhaps in most of the States, particularly 
in the smaller ones, the people are not yet 
ready, for non-violent mass satyagraha. There 
must be a further period of preparation there. 
Therefore, in order to prevent disastrous conse- 
quences like those at Ranpur, there should not 
just now be any launching of mass civil dis- 
obedience. 

AS regards the Haripura resolution in 
relation to the States the speaker expressed the 
view that 
the Haripura resolution was a landmark in the evolution 
of Congress policy and it enunciated this in clear language. 
The integrity and unity of India was an essential part of 
the independence we worked for, and the same full measure 
of political, social and economic freedom was to come to 
the States as to the rest of India. There could be no 
compromise on this, and the Congress declared afresh in 
favour of full responsible government and the guarantee 
of civil liberty in the States. Further it declared to be 
its rightland privileze to work for the attainment of these 


objectives in the States. There was no question of non- 
intervention: the Congress, as representing the will of the 


Indian people, recognises no bars which limit its freedom 


of activity In any matter pertaining to India and her 
people. It is its right and privilege and its duty to fnter- 
vene in pny such matter whenever the interests of India. 
demand it. Not to do so would be to deny its own. func- 
tion and ‘ito betray the cause which it seeks to represent. 


There is no question that the same full 
measure of political, social and econon.ic free- 
dom must come to the States as to “British” - 
India. 'That is the ideal and the goal. But-as 
“ British ” India has not yet got “ full respon- 
sible government,” we must not lose heart or 
be impatient if “full” responsible government 
be not immediately realized in the States. * 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is well aware of 
the realities of the situation. He asks: 

| 


! 


is the nature of the conflict today ? 


| 
And answers : 


This inust be clearly understood. It varies slightly 
from State to State, but the demand everywhere is for 
full responsible Government. Yet the conflict is not at 
present i par pee that demand, but to establish the rieht 
of organizing people for that demand. (Italics ours-—~En., 
M. R.). When this right is denied and civil’ Itberties are 
crushed, no way-is left open tq the people to carry on what 
are called constitutional methods of agitation. Their choice 
then is either to submit and give up all political and even 
public activity, and to suffer a degradation of the spirit, 
or to resort to direct action. This direct action, accord- 
ing to our code, is perfectly peaceful satyagraha and a 
refusal to submit to violence and evil, whatever the conse- 
auences. The immediate issue todav is thus one of civil 
liberties in' most of the States, though the objective every- 
where is responsible government.” 

i 


NOTES 


Such being the case and such being the 
opinion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, it is to be 
hoped that he will try to persuade the leaders 
of the struggle in the States in which the 
struggle 1s being carried: on or 1s about to begin, 
to place before themselves and their followers 
the immediate goal of obtaining. the right to 
carry on constitutional agitation in all the 
known ways of doing so, and to tell their Rulers 
also that that is their immediate objective. 

Seeing that the fullest civil liberty is not 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of “ British” India 
and full responsible government has not yet 
been won there, the British Government cannot 
be expected to adopt the pose of unconcerned 
lookers-on if the States become politically more 
advanced than the Provinces ruled directly by 
the British bureaucracy. For every one should 
know that the States are highly valued by the 
British Government as foils which by their 
backwardness make the Provinces seem pro- 
gressive, though in reality, compared with free 
civilized’ countries, they are very backward. 
The British Government cannot afford to lose 
the advantage of having these foils. That is 
one of the reasons why its agents in the States 
have been taking part in the struggle against 
the people and sometimes compelling the 
reluctant rulers, as in Rajkot, not to accede to 
the demands of their subjects. Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru is fully aware of all these things. 
Hence it is that he says that — 


the conflict in the States is only incidentally with the 
Rulers. In effect it ts with British Imperialism. That is 
the issue, clear and definite. And that is why the inter- 
ference of the. British power in the States against the people 
has a special significance. We see this on an increasing 
scale, not only by the Political Department of the Govern~ 
ment of India and its many Residents, but through its 
armed forces, as in Orissa. This interference in order to 
crush the popular moyement is no longer going to be 
tolerated by us. The National Congress will certainly 
intervene with full vigour if the Government of India 
intervene to crush the people. Our methods are different; 
they are peaceful, but they have been shown in the past 
to be effective. : 

Gandhiji has repeatedly warned the British Govern- 
ment and its agents in India of the far-reaching conse- 
quences of this conflict. It is manifestly impossible for the 
conflict to be confined to particular States and for the 
Congress, at the same time, to carry on provincial adminis- 
tration involving a measure of co-operation with the British 
authorities. If there is this major conflict, then its effects 
will spread to the remotest corners of India, and the 
question will no longer be a limited one of this State or 
that, but of the complete elimination of British Power. 


Premonitions are already apparent in the 
rumour that the Bombay Ministry may resign 
on the Rajkot issue and the news that Srimati 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, a U. P. Minister, and 
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her husband, a U. P. Parliamentary secretary, 
may join the Rajkot people’s struggle at the 
right time. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru thinks that the 
Congress policy in relation to the States has 
been vindicated: 


The Congress knew well that the backwardness of 
the States hindered our national progress and that there 
could ‘be no freedom for India unless the States ceased to 
be what they were. The Congress was eager to bring 
about this essential and vital change, and yet it knew that 
ihe change could only come about from below, when the 
people of the States grew self-reliant and organised and 
capable of shouldering the burden of their struggle. It 
emphasised this. Not to have done so would have -been 
to mislead and encourage vain delusion, and delay the 
building up in the States themselves of organisations which 
would represent the strength and will of the people. 


The wisdom of the Congress stands amply justified 
today when we sée the developments that have taken place 
since Haripura. All the States are astir and in many of 
them powerful mass movements are functioning. The peo- 
ple of the States are rapidly coming into line with the 
rest of India; they are no longer a burden and a dead- 
weight keeping us back. They are setting the pace for 
India today and our national politics are dominated by 
their struggle. The time has come therefore for the inte- 
gration of these various struggles in the States inter se 
and with the major struggle against British Imperialism. 
There are no longer many different struggles going on for 
independence; there is only one mighty struggle for India’s 
freedom, though its aspects may vary and though its battle 
grounds may he many. As Gandhiji has said, the struggie 
for liberty, whenever it takes place, is a struggle for all 
India. 

The Pandit’s characterization of the States 
is, on the whole correct and fair, though one 
could wish he had definitely recognized that 
a few of them are in several respects more 
advanced economically, educationally, socially 
and even administratively than “ British ” 


India, in the passage quoted below. 


There are about six hundred States in India—big 
ones and small ones and tiny ones which one cannot place 
on the map. They differ greatly among themselves and 
some have advanced industrially and educationally, and 
some have competent Rulers or Ministers. The majorily 
of them, however, are sinks of reaction and incompetence 
and unrestrained autocratic power, sometimes exercised 
by vicious and degraded individuals. But whether the 
Ruler happens to be good or bad, or his Ministers com- 


petent or incompetent, the evil lies in the system. This 


system has vanished from the rest of the world and leit 
to itself, it would have vanished from India also long 2go. 
But in spite of its manifest decay and stagnation, it has 
been propped up and artificially maintained by British 
Imperialism. Offspring of British Power in India, sucked 
by Imperialism for its own purposes, it has survived till 
today, though mighty revolutions have shaken the world 
and changed it, Empires have collapsed and crowds of 
Princes and petty Rulers have faded away. That system 
has no inherent importance or strength, it is the strength 
of British Imperialism that counts. For us in India that 
system has in reality been one of the faces of Imperialism. 
Therefore when conflict comes we must recognise who our 
opponent is, 
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The President of the States’ People’s Con- 
ference: does not want, just as the people them- 
selves do not want, as we have stated in a 
previous issue, that the States should all be 
wiped out-as distinct units and the Rulers 
should be eliminated. He has shown that 
whatever the assertion and pretext of British 
Imperialists, the States have no independence. 

The Political Department of the Government of India 


pulls the strings and the puppets dance to its tune; the 
local Resident is the master of the situation; and latterly 


the practice has grown of British officials being. imposed. 
if this is inde- — 


as Ministers of the Rulers of the States. 
pendence then it will be interesting to learn how it differs 
from the most abject subjection, 


There is no independence in the States an ihére is . 


going to be none, for it is hardly possible “geographically 
and it is entirely opposed to the conception of a united 
free India. It is conceivable and desirable in the case 
of the larger States for them to have a great deal of anto- 
nomy within the framework of an Indian Federation. But 
they will have-to remain integral parts of India and the 
major matters of common concern must be controlled by 
a democratic federal centre. Internally they will have 
responsible government. 


Though the President has said nothing 
about the position of the smaller States in the 
federated India of the futire, it is ‘conceivable 
that they may be allowed to combine among 
themselves: for-the purposes of enlightened and 
progressive administration in all department of 
‘State. . . 

The authorities in some of the States have 
learnt some lessons from British Imperialists, 
one of which is that 
they have learnt the art sf utilizing communal differences 


to check popular movements. In Travancore a powerful 
people’s movement is opposed and sought to he discredited 


on the plea that it is ‘a communal movement, consisting | 
mainly of Christians; in Kashmir the popular movement is 


called communal because it is largely Muslim in composi- 


tion; in Hyderabad it is said to be communal because it is 


predominantly Hindu. The demands: put forward on behalf 


of these several movements might be, as they indeed are, - 
wholly national with no communal tinge or bias in them, 


but some excuse has to be found to discredit and oppose 
them and the plea of communalism is a useful one. 


Some of the things which the President 
said of ae and Kashmir are quoter 
below : 


Hyderabad and Kashrair are the two premier States 
in India and we might have hoped that they would set an 
example to the other States by introducing free institutions 
and responsible government. Unhappily both are exceed- 
ingly backward politically and socially, Hyderabad is a 
predominantly Hindu State with a Muslim ruling class; 
Kashmir is predominantly a Muslim State with a Hindu 
ruling class. Both thus present the same type of problems, 
and both have the same background of extreme poverty 
among the masses, illiteracy, industrial backwardness and 
undeveloped resources. In painful contrast with this gene- 
ral poverty and wretchedness the Rulers of both are vrob- 
ably the two richest individuals in todle: Kashmir is slight- 


-mistaken| for one of mere amusement, 
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ly ee advanced politically as it has a kindof Legisla- 
tive Assembly, but this has little power, and the ordinauces 
that obtain there are monstrous in ‘their severity. In Hydera- 
had we have probally the lowest level of civil liberty in 
India, and latterly attention has been drawn to the prehi- 
bition pt even certain religious ceremonies. 


Hor a more comprehensive idea of Pandit 
Jawabaclal Nehru’s address one should read 
the full text published in the dailies. 


B alia Day in Calcutta 
. he Calcutta Municipal Gazette writes : 


A large number of people attended the Foundation 
Day rans of the Bratachari Movement at Natore 
Park, Ballygunge, on Sunday afternoon (12th February 
last). The programme opened with an impressive rally . 


“of Pe in which about 700 members of the organiza- 


tion took part. 
_ In \the morning Bratachari squads, equipped with 
spades, |shovels, broomsticks- and baskets engaged them- 


’ .selves in .bustee cleaning work in north, central and 
* South Caleutta simultaneously. 


Roads were swept and re- 
fuse dumped in dust-bins. Leaflets, explaining the import- 
ance- of |clean bustees, were also distributed. 

This work lasted an hour and ‘a half, the Bratacharis 
being assisted by the Corporation Health Department and 
Ward Health Associations. Mr. G. S. Dutt, LC.S., Founder- 
President of-the Brataclrari Movement and Col. A. C. 
Chatterji, Director of Public Health, Bengal, visited each- 
of the centres. where they gave directions and joined in 
the wor ; 


Addressing the mass rally at Natore Park, 
Mr. G.\S. Dutt said that 


the celehestion of the Foundation Day this year marked 
a new era in the history of the movement, which was 
founded jseven years ago. The movement had often been 
but Bratacharis 
would naw endeavour to prove that it was for individual 
and national self-purification and servicé as well as for 
international fellowship. 
a ; ; 

It was a movement which, while standing for the pre- 
servation lof the cultural traditions of the various communi- 
inhabited Bengal and India, also stood for pro- 
gress in all directions of life—physical fitness and earnest 
pursuit of manual and constructive ‘work, regardless of 


.age, rank} or sex. — 


The \movement, in short, aimed at expressing the 


‘spirit of renascent Iridia and the essence of constructive 
_nationalism and: it sought to work in ¢éollaboration and 


harmony with all political parties in the country for the 
physical, moral, social, economic and political regeneration 


of India. 


Bengal \Ministry’s Baksheesh to * Azad” 


In their budget for the coming financial 
year the Bengal Ministry have provided a 
baksheesh of Rs. 30,000.for a Bengali Muham- 
madan |hewspaper which, very appropriately, 
calls itself Az@d, which means “ Independent !” 
The Ministers have an. official Bengali weekly 
and an official English weekly of their own. 
In addition they have decided to stimulate 
the independence of Azad by supplying it with 
dal bhai worth Rs: 30,000 per annum, = 
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Has the Az@d been rewarded for stirring up 
communal hatred, which has found practical 
expression in. many sinister forms ? | 

If now any newspaper comments favourably 
on any item in their budget, will the Ministry 
think that it is trying to qualify for baksheesh 
as the aforesaid paper has done? If, on the 
contrary, any paper criticizes the budget 
adversely, will they think that it has done so 
because it has not been supplied with dél bhai ? 

As for non-journalistic criticism of the 
budget, even some Muhammadan members 
belonging to the ministerial Coalition party 
have indulged in it quite unsparingly. 


Influence of Religious Men on 
Language and Literature 


Wycliffe and Tyndale, and the forty-seven 
scholars whom King James I commissioned to 
prepare the “most perfect translation of the 
Bible -possible ”, are not considered litterateurs 
in the ordinary sense of that word. But all 
students of the English lenguage and literature 
know how Wycliffe’s Bible, Tyndale’s Bible 
and the Authorized Version of the Buble 
‘have influenced that language and literature. 
Of Wycliffe’s Bible Dr. J. T. Sunderland writes 
in The Origin and Character of the Bible, “ It 
fixed, we may almost say it created, the English 
language.” Of Tyndale it has been said : 

“Tyndale set a standard for the English language 
that moulded in part the character and style of that 
tongue during the Elizabethan era and all subsequent time. 


He gave the language fixity, volubleness, grace, beauty, 
simplicity and directness.” 


Similarly it has been said of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible: . 

“Tts simple, majestic Anglo-Saxon tongue, its clear, 
sparkling style, its directness and force of utterance, have 
made it the model in language, style, and dignity of some 
of the choicest writers of the last two centuries.” 

We do not know whether any religious 1n- 
fluence equal to that of the translations of 
the Bible on the language and literature of 
England has been exercised upon the language 
and prose literature of any province of India. 
We have some knowledge of the language and 
literature ‘of Bengal. 
or band of religious men have moulded Bengal’s 
language and prose literature to the extent 
and deeree that the early translators of the 
Bible have influenced the English language and 
literature. But it is true, nevertheless, that 
preachers and teachers and reformers of religion 
like William Carey and other English Christian 
missionaries, Rammohun Roy, Devendranath 


Perhaps no religious man 
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Tagore and some other members of the 
Tattvabodhini Sabha, Paramahamsa Rama- 
Krishna, Keshab Chandra Sen, Swami Viveka- 
nanda, ete., who are not generally included in 
the list of Bengali litterateurs and authors, 
have exercised in varying degrees some influence 
on the language and prose literature of Bengal. 


Gandhiji’s Advice to Hyderabad State 
Congress Members 

As advised by Mahatma Gandhi, the mem- 
bers of the Hyderabad State Congress suspended 
their satyagraha for civil and political rights 
some time ago in order to give the Nizam’s 


government the opportunity to gracefully concede 


those rights. That government has not yet 
been in a hurry to seize that opportunity. The 
people of UHyderabad,. of whom the vast 
majority are Hindus, continue to be without 
any civil and other liberties as before. So the 
Hyderabad State Congress, growing restive, 
wanted to resume satyagraha and approached 
Mahatmaji for his advice. He has advised 
them not to resume it.’ His reasons are in part 
summarized in the following sentences : 


“Two bodies (the Arya Samaj and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha) are offering civil disobedience for purposes wholly 
different from: yours, however worthy their purposes may 
he....Therefore, the struggle has assumed a communal 
colour, If you resunie civil disobedience, it will be very 
difficult for you to retain your nationalistic character. You 
will expose yourself to needless suspicion.” 


Whose suspicion? one may ask. Of 
course, the suspicion of the Nizamy and other 
Muhammadans. When the Congress offered 


-Satyagraha for nationalistic purposes, English- 


men suspected and said that that had been done 
owing to racial hatred. But the Congregs 
persisted in spite of such suspicion and asser- 
tion. Now, Gandhiji says that civil disobedience 
must not be offered in Hyderabad because, if 
offered, Muhammadans would suspect it to be 
due to communal hatred. There is little to 
choose between” racial and communal hatred. 
But, of course, Congressmen must choose 
between the suspicion of Britishers and Muham- 
madans. And they may certainly disregard the 
suspicion of non-Congressite Hindus, many of 
whom have been openly saying and writing 
that the Hyderabad State Congress has been 
advised to suspend satyagraha in order to 
placate the Muhammadans. 

_ Congress has declared itself in favour of 
guaranteeing the religious liberties of all ecom- 
munities. If in any State inhabited mostly by 
Hindus and governed by a Hindu Ruler there 
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had been any real or alleged interference with 
any religious right of Muhammadans, would 
the Congress have assumed the pose of uncon- 
cerned spectators on the excuse that otherwise 
it would incur the suspicion of the Hindus ? 
Congress claims to represent all communi- 
ties, and religious rights are important rights. 
Even in the Stalin constitution, of Soviet Russia, 
‘where the Bolsheviks, who rule the country, are 
atheists, the free exercise of religious rights is 


guaranteed. These are part of national rights. . 


Hence, there is no reason why. Congressmen 
should -not participate in any struggle to re- 
move the religious disabilities of any com- 
munity suffering from such disabilities. 


President Savarkar on India’s Attitude 
in International Affairs 


President Savarkar of the Hindu. Maha- 
sabha delivered an address in Calcutta on the 
20th February last on what should be India’s 
foreign policy. a 

Half-an-hour before the time scheduled for the meet- 
ing the spacious hall had ‘been packed to suffocation. 
Every inch of space on the floor and the gallery above 
was occupied. - People perched themselves dangerously on 
the windows. And some of the more venturesome and 
resourceful ones climbed up to the ventilators, smashed 
the glass panes and made. their way through them. 


After some preliminary remarks he des-- 


cribed and commented on the attitude of most 
of the articulate Indians towards Japan and 
China, Germany and Czecho-Slovakia, Italy 
and Abyssinia, General Franco and Republican 
Spain, and: the Jews . and Arabs in- Palestine. 
He proceeded to observe : 

Some people in this country expected that they 


would achieve independence through the moral pressure , 


put on the English by other democratic nations in. con- 
‘ sequence of dawning of moral consciousness in them. 
Moral principles, moral pressure of the world, these were 
very good phrases to hear. But who were the nations 
that would exert on behalf of downtrodden India moral 
pressure in Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Russia and 
America ? Sj. Savarkar thought they themselves were 
international brigands and were accusing one another of 
theft, robbery and deceit. Nothing would be more foolish 
to expect than that these nations would, actuated by moral 
considerations, help India to attain her independence. 


His conclusion was quite correct. 

Subjecting the foreign policy of the prin- 
cipal nations of the world to unflinching and 
scathing criticism, President Savarkar -sum- 
med up: 

“There is absolutely no such thing as moral principles 
in the international sphere. These are to be found in 
books and academic discussions alone. Morality, I tell 
you, has no meaning in international law. The question 
of morality comes into existence only in affairs between 
individual and individual, but so far as affairs between 
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nation | and nation are concerned, it is the natural law 
that rules the situation, And every nation looks through 
Lhe telescope of its own interests.” 

‘his is a correct summing up of things as 
they are. But that does not mean that there 
ought) not to be any morality in international 
relations. All the while that the British 
Premier at the head of the British Government 
has ae acting in a thoroughly unprincipled 
and inconsistent manner, looking only to.the 
interests of his own country: as he understands 
them, | some Englishmen, however small their 
number, have been standing up for the obser- 
vance of just principles in, international rela- 
tions. | It is no doubt true that in the present 
state of human civilization if the Opposition 
cathe into power in Britain, they also would be 
unprin¢ipled followers of opportunism and 
expediency, as Mr. Neville :Chamberlain is. 
Whether they would be equally so or to a 
lesser extent cannot be forecasted. Neverthe- 
less there should be a ceaseless and untiring 
effort on the part of idealists to make the 
influence of ethics felt in international law, 
policy and relations. : 2 

As [regards the policy to. be followed by 
India, the speaker observed: * 


“So far as India is concerned, her sympathies should be 
directed to only such nations with whom friendship and 
alliance would appear profitable. The law of self-~preser- 
vation should be our guiding policy in international affairs. © 
Anybody who would help us to ‘attain freedom, be he a 
Nazi, or a} Fascist or a Bolshevik, we do not care. Who- 
ever does inot do so is our enemy.” 


As |general propositions in the abstract, 


these may all be unexceptionable. But so far as 


“real politics” is concerned, we may be per- 
mitted to observe that in her present subject 
condition any talk of India’s “friendship and 
alliance ‘ with any foreign country is pompous 
nonsense-—-whether it is the Indian National 
Congress | or the Hindu Mahasabha which 
indulges in it, does not make any difference. _ 

It isnot practicable to make more extracts 
from President Savarkar’s speech. The im- 
pression produced by a perusal of it appears to 
be that he seems to believe that, if Indians or 
eny sections of them had -not expressed their 
eympathy| (verbally or practically) with 
Abyssinia! China, Czechoslovakia, Republican 
Spain and the Jews of Germany and Palestine, 
there would have been a probability of Italy, 
Japan, Germany, “ Nationalist’? Spain and 
“Nationalist ” Arabs siding with and helping 
India in her struggle for freedom. If he or any’ 
other Indian has any such notion, we must.say 


: i * 2, 
that in our humble opinion he is very much 
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mistaken. In matters political, no nation will 
practically help India until and unless India 
becomes both in name and reality, or at least in 
reality though not in name, a sovereign power. 
And if then any nation helps India practically, 
it will do so in its own interests at that time, 
irrespective of the past attitude towards it of 
any sections of Indians, however large, influential 
or vocal. 

‘Instead of showing friendly feelings towards 


Abyssinia, China, Czechoslovakia,...... if 
Indians had shown such feelings towards Italy, 
Japan, Germany,...... perhaps the  latters’ 


desire to take possesion of India .would have 
been strengthened; they would have thought, 
“ Indians will surely become our loyal subjects ”! 
Emancipation of subject peoples is a commodity 
in which Imperialist nations do not deal. That 
is outside their line of business. They hold a 
patent for the enslavement of peoples. 

_ When one nation enters into some agree- 
ment with another, whether it be called a treaty, 
a pact, or a convention, it is the Governments 
of the two countries which do so, not the 
pecples. It is only when India comes to have 
a National Government of her own, wielding 
sovereign power, that the question of any 
foreign nation’s alliance or friendship with 
‘India can arise. Till then there would be no 
complications if Indians individually or in groups 
gave expression to their opinions on International 
questions freely and acted according to those 
opinions. The belligerent countries, peoples 
and races of the world ought to have sufficient 
‘real-political’ sense to understand that at 
present no organization in India can be taken 
as equivalent to a sovereign Indian National 
Government. 


British Government Practically Backing 
Out of The League of Nations ? 

A Reuter’s telegram, dated London, Feb- 
ruary 16, 19389, reads: 


Lonvon, Feb. 16. 
A White Paper announces that the British Government 
has informed the League of Nations that it cannot in 


future undertake to be bound in war-time by the general - 


Act for a pacific settlement of international disputes as 
decided on February 26, 1938, but will continue to subs- 
cribe fully to it in peace time. 

‘The changes which have occurred in regard to the 
League of Nations and the position of its members in 
relation to their obligations under the Convenant’ are 
mentioned among the principal reasuns for this decision. 
It is added that, the British Government is ready to 
consider any proposals which might seem likely to secure 
general acceptance for the revision of the Act so as to 
brin’x it in conformity with the present conditions. 

Well informed quarters attach no undue significance 
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to this decision. It is emphasised that war Is not 
envisaged as an immediate possibility. The British Gov- 
ernment merely does not wish to be bound by any under- 
taking which it might find impossible to keep under the 
changed circumstances now obtaining in Europe. It is 
noteworthy that the Act has never actually been appealed 
to. 
A message from Geneva says: 


Communications similar to the one received from the 
British Government have ibeen received by the League 
also from M. Bonnet, the French Foreign Minister, the 
New Zealand High Commissioner in London and Lord 
Zetland, the Secretary of State for India~—Reuter. 

The above-mentioned’ White Paper 1s 
rather funny. It says in effect that in peace 
time, that is, when there are no ; international 
disputes,” the British Government will be 
bound by the general Act for a pacific settle- 
ment of those (non-existent) disputes, but that 
when such disputes actually arise and war breaks 
out or is about to break out in consequence, the 
British Government will not’ be bound by that 
Act ! 


Professorship of Botany in 
Bethune College 


We understand, a professor of botany is to 
be appointed shortly in Bethune College, which 
is the only college for women maintained by 
the: Government in Calcutta. We learn there 
are two candidates for the post. One is a non- 
Indian lady, and the other, an Indian lady. 
The latter, Dr. Mrs. Kamala Ray, was former- 
ly a student of the school department of 
Bethune College, and is a D. Sc. in botany of 
a French University. So far as we are aware, 
she is the only Indian lady who has won a 
doctorate in botany by presenting an original 
thesis. The other candidate does not possess 
any doctor’s degree; she is an ordinary M. Sc. 
As the Indian candidate holds the higher degree 
and her mother tongue and nationality are also 
the same as those of most, if not all, the 
students she will have to teach, and as, more- 
over, being a former student of the institution, 
she is familiar with its traditions and atmos- 
phere, there can be no question that she should 
be appointed to the professorship. 

That she is a married lady is an additional 
qualification. When the Governing Body of the 
college selected the present principal of the 
college, who is a married lady, they did quite 
the right thing. 


Bengal Provincial Conference | 


The last session of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference, held at Jalpaiguri last month, 
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evoked great enthusiasm. More than four 
hundred delegates and fifteen thousand visitors, 
hailing from different parts of Bengal attended 
this session. A special feature of this session 
was that it was attended by more than the 
usual number of Moslem and lady delegates 
and visitors. Both Dr. Charu Chandra Saynal, 
chairman of the reception committee, and 
Srijut Sarat Chandra Bose, president of the 
conference, discharged their duties ably and to 
the satisfaction of all present. 

Quite a number of important seslatcns 
were passed by the conference. Among them 
the longest and the most important was that 
rejecting the federal part of the Indian con- 
stitution as provided by the Government of 
India Act of 1935 and supporting the proposal 
of framing a constitution by convening a Con- 
stituent Assembly. The Conference recom- 
mended that this resolution should be moved at 
the Tripuri session of the Congress for its 
acceptance. 

Some of the other mecolueens related to the 
demand for the release of the political prisoners 
still in jail, the tenancy and land revenue com- 
mission, the Jute Ordinance (since withdrawn), 
erievances of the people of the excluded and 
“backward ” areas, appreciation of the Assam 
Ministry, grievances of the tenants in ‘municipa! 
areas, need of learning Hindustani, demand 
for the withdrawal of the ban on the Communist 
party, and improvement of agriculture in 
Bengal. 


Amelioration of the Condition of 
Bengal Ryots 


Parts of two of the resolutions passed at 
the Bengal Provincial Conference related 
directly and indirectly to the amelioration of 
the condition of the ryots in Bengal. One 
asked that the demands of the oppressed 
and poor tillers of the. soil should be met and 
their grievances removed and that the Perma- 
nent Settlement and the Zamindari system 
should be done away with by giving reasonable 
compensation to the Zamindars. 


Not being Zamindars ourselves (nor. own- 
ing even a square yard of agricultural land), 
we do not know the exact condition and desires 
of that class as a whole. But from what we 


have read and heard we think they or most’ 


of them should be glad to part with their estates 
in lieu of reasonable compensation. 


If the Permanent Settlement and the. 


Zamindari system be scrapped, all the estates 


I 
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will become Khas Mahals dir ectly sec _ the 
Government and the ryots will become terfants 
under the Government. The ‘question is, will 
that better the lot of the farmers and peasants ? 

A part of another resolution passed at the 
mek Conference was to the following effect : 
Whereas in the other districts where there are Khas 
Mahals, or Government reserve forests and tea gardens, 
the ryots of the Khas Mahals, the people dwelling near 
the reserve forests and the labourers. and lower officials 
of the jtea gardens have been undergoing endless miseries | 
and sufferings, owing to the rigors of the: existing laws_ 
and regulations or owing to the absence of proper laws and 
regulations, this Conférence demands that the rules and 
regulations relating to the Khas Mahals and the forest 
laws be specially amended and altered and new’ rules 
and regulations be framed for the tea gardens, in order 
to remove tle grievances of end giving suitable rights 
and opportunities to the. persons .concerned. 


~ This demand shows that-the ryots of the 
Khas } Mahals: are no better off than those of 
the permanently settled estates. 

So the scrapping of the Zamindari Se 
alone | will not do. The Khas Mahals also 
require to be ended, or. mended -beyond 
recognition. What is the third alternative ? 
So long as Purna Swaraj is not won, land 
nationalization proper or collective farms of the 
Russian type are out of the question. 


Benga Provincial Conference | 
and Illiteracy 


The Bengal Provincial Conference: passed 
a resolution asking all Congress members to 
learn ; Caneel as the speeches in the Con- 
eress sessions are generally made in that 
language and proceedings carried on in it. That 
Is a4.cogent reason. 

But we wonder why the Conference had 
nothing to say relating to the liquidation of 
illiteracy in Bengal. All provinces governed by 
Congress ministries have gone in for the re- 
moval of illiteracy. -Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
U. P. | Literacy Day message includes the 
following sentences : 

All our progress, political, social and economic, 
ultimately denends on the level of real education reached 
by the masses of our people. If illiteracy is not removed, 
our people remain blind men groping: in the dark, swept 
hither and thither by waves of sentiment amd often ex- 
ploited by, others. Every reform will founder on this rock 
of illiteracy. Therefore, I hope there will be the fullest 
co-operation between all people, -whatever their 
political views might be, in this campaign against illi- 
teracy. This is a common -platform in which. all must 
join. 

Mahatma Gandhi also. has recently declar- 
ed himself in favour of universal literacy. -He 
has written in Herijan (1ith January, 1939): 


= ore Pal 
. : 
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I have myself bitioe sworn by simple adult 
franchise. My observation of the working of the Congress 
constitution has altered my opinion. I have come round 
to the view that the literacy test is necessary for two 
reasons. 


“Women’s Awakening” in Bengal 


_and Illiteracy 


We have read in several issues of a promi- 
nent Bengali weekly of the awakening of 
‘women (Nari Jagaran), the reference being to 
the awakening of women members of the Con- 
press. It is to. be regretted that, so far as we 
have noticed, in not a single meeting of these 
ladies has there been’ any resolution advocating 
the ‘removal of. illiteracy among women. Not 
that every resolution is given effect to. But 
such a resolution would have at least shown 
that Congress women in Bengal are alive to the 
need of literacy. 


Consequences of the Clash’ 
of Cultures ; 


Since last year we have Been receiving 
almost every week some Bulletins published by 
the China Information Committee. Formerly 
they used to come from Hankow. For some 
time past they have been coming from 
Changsha. A Bulletin dated November 7, 
1988, contains an article on “ The Cultura! 
Problem of China.” We read therein : 


“When two entirely different cultures meet and clash, 
two things may happen to the one which emerges second 
best from the contest. First it may cease to grow and 
perhaps even go out of existence, or it may re-orientate 
itself and carry on.to a greater future. The latter process 
requires a great deal of cultural vitality and an abundance 
of willingness to unlearn and learn.” 


This Bulletin from China says that the 
meeting and clashing of Occidental and Chinese 
cultures has not led to the extinction of Chinese 
culture. On the contrary, China seems 
destined to have a greater cultural future. 


’ Such has been the case with India’s culture, 
too. The elash with Hellenic culture in some 
of the northern and north-western parts of 
India did not result in the ruin of Indian 
culture. The clash with Islamic culture could 
not deal a death blow to Indian culture. And 
lastly, British culture has not destroyed Indian 
culture. Out of-every conflict Indian culture 
has emerged with new strength, proving its 
immense vitality. 
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Salaries of Public Servants in: 
India and Abroad 


Congress Ministers and Parliamentary 
Secretaries have voluntarily accepted a lower 
scale of salaries than what many of their official 
subordinates enjoy. Im some _ provinces 
attempts are being made to reduce the salaries 
paid to other public servants. Even in Bengal, 
where the theory seems to be, not that the 
Ministers and their Secretaries exist for serv- 
ing the people, but that the people exist for the 
Ministers and their Secretaries, there may be 
a show of reduction of Ministerial salaries. 
At such a time, and when the central and the 
provincial as well.as the railway budgets are 
being discussed, it would not be inopportune 
to tell the public again what salaries are given 
to public servants in Japan. and some other 
countries, which are richer than India; for 
salaries form a substantial portion of all our 
budgets. In some previous years and issues 
we gave such statistics. Let us now quote 
some passagess from the book, The Present 


Condition of :India, by Leonard M. eons 
received last month. 


one 


“ 4 Rolls-Royce Administration in a 


Bullock-Cart Country ” 


. “First let us take for purpose of contrast 
an Asiatic country—Japan,” says Leonard M. 


Schiff in his book, The Present Condition of 
India. 


The Prime Minister receives Rs. 622 per month; the 
Premier of Bengal, which has less than half of the popu- 
lation of the Japanese Empire, gets Rs. 3, 

Other Japanese Ministers receive Rs. 440 and secre- 
taries Rs. 375; the Chief Secretary of Orissa, in India, 


receives Rs. 2,150, and of Bengal Rs. 5,333. 


The Governor- General of Korea gets Rs. 440; the 
Governor ‘of Punjab Rs, 8,333. A Japanese official may 
receive Rs. 334; a district magistrate of Bombay, 
Rs. 1,150 . . Whatever may be said of Japanese 
Imperialism, I have not heard that corruption and bribery 
are more prevalent there than elsewhere. 


The author then takes another ere 
this time from Europe. 


Poland is far richer than the Indian province of 
Behar and its population is considerably less. Yet the 
President of the Republic receives only Rs. 1,560 monthly, 
while the Governor of Behar gets Rs, 8,333. Even district 
magistrates in India may receive a higher salary than the 
President of Poland. In Poland not more than thirteen 
officers receive a salary of over Rs. 1,000, while in Behar 
and Orissa there are as many as 156 officers with a salary 
of over Rs. 1,000. 


The author turns next to the United States 
of America. 


oe > 
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Still more amazing is a contrast between India and 
U. S. A. America is enormously rich. The per capita 
income is more than twenty-two times that of India and 
the cost of living is notoriously high. If the income of 
. Officials should be proportionate to’ that of the people, 
Indian salaries should be about one twenty-third that of 
American officials; but what are the facts? Skilled 


workers in America can demand Rs. 300-450 a month,.. 
Again, the. 
population of U.S.A. is smaller than that of India, while’ 


according to the 1935-1936 statistics 


the revenués are ten times as great. It would not be 
unfair to compare a person so important as the President 
of the United States with -the Viceroy of: India. The 
President draws as salary Rs. 17,062 per month; the 
Viceroy, Rs. 21,333. An American Cabinet Minister 
receives Rs. 3,412; a member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
Rs. 6,667. The Governor of New York State receives 
' Rs. 5,687; the Governor of C.P. (India), Rs. 6,000. The 
Governor of South Dakota receives Rs. 682; the Chief 
Commissioner of Delhi,. Rs. 3,000. An American Chief 
Justice gets Rs. 4,550; a Bengal Chief Justice, Rs. 6,000. 


The author has not taken into account the 
enormous allowances of various kinds which 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
receives. . ts 

Lastly, the author turns to England. “To 


clinch these comparisons, let us turn to Eng- — 


land,” says -he : 


Its population is 12 -per cert: that of “India. Its 
revenue receipts are 317 per cent.-higher than the budget 


estimate of the Government of India for 1936-37. The - 


Prime Minister receives half the salary of the Viceroy. 
Out of every Rs. 1,000 collected, the Viceroy draws 1 
rupee. Out of every Rs. 100,000 collected. in England, 
the Prime Minister gets 1 rupee. On this basis the 
Viceroy gets ten times as much. The highest salary of 
an English civil servant is Rs. 3,333 (a. very few) and 
the majority will be satisfied with Rs: 777-1000. A 
Cabinet .. Minister receives Rs. 5,555. Compare these 
ftgures to those from India given above. Of course to- 
day many of these salaries are received by Indians, who 
form about 50 per cent of the I.C.S. ~ 


India’s Defence Budget, Debi 
Charges, and “ Spiritual” 
Budget 


sent Condition of India requires to be given. 


To all this we may add the enormous expense of the 
Army in India. It is clear from K. T. Shah’s Federal 
Structure that Defence swallows up more than 60 per 
cent. of the budget-allowances of the central. Government. 
The Defence Budget and the Debt Charges, making 76 
per cent. of the total Budget, are not subject to control 
by any Indian Legislature. Even in the provinces under 
the new Autonomy, I am told by an official, three-quarters 
of the revenues cannot be touched. The extravagance of 
the Army beggars description. I am not referring to 
the Indian Army so much as the British “ Army of 
Occupation.” A few years ago I was given to. under- 
stand that in one district there was one bed to every ten 
British soldiers as compared to one bed for every 50,000 
of the general population in the hospitals. In one 
farrison town there are hospitals for officers, men, women 
and children and a veterinary hospital. I stayed here 
with the Chaplain. He pointed ont a rather fine-looking 
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One more extract from Schiff’s The Pre- 


church | almost next-door to his. It had been built for 
a Scotch regiment (Presbyterian). and as they were no 


‘longer ithere this large building remained disused: An 


an, he told me frankly how he hated the exalted 
d of living which was expected of him as a 
ent chaplain. He travelled first-class with a 


honest 
stand 


ae 
Govern 


“servant, for which he was able ‘to draw a_ travelling 


allgwance. He told me that the custom of drawing 
allowarices for unnecessary travelling was far too common. 
Ajsenior chaplain draws Rs. 1,450 and a junior 


‘chaplain Rs. 800-900. A bishop, I think, gets about . 


Rs. 5,000 ... . But the appalling feature of this aspect 
of things is that the poor masses of India have to pay 
for the “spiritual” welfare -of English soldiers and this 
item of expenditure is a “reserved subject” which tio ' 
Indian| minister under the . Constitution may touch. 
Surely /it is not unjust to demand that, ii England wishes 
to assure the British -soldier the “bénefits of religion,” . 
she should pay for it and not charge it up to the Hindus 
and Muslims of India ! <i © ee 
Resignation of 13 Congress Working ~~ 
Committee Members | 
Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose had been 
asked by Mahatma Gandhi and seven mem- 
bers lof the Congress Working Committee to 
withdraw his candidature ‘for the Congress 
presidentship. He did not withdraw, stating 
his reasons for not doing so. His statement 
was itaken to cast some reflections on the 
ightist ” ‘members of the Working Com- 
6. He was elected president of the next 
session of the Congress by a clear majority of 
votes. The defeat of the other candidate, Dr. 






-Pattabhi Sitaramayya, has been taken by 


Gandhiji as his own defeat. Ever since the 
election of Sjt. Bose,- tumours and news were 
being published jn the press ‘that almost all the 
mempers of the Working Committee would 
resign. They have now resigned. This step 
has jhad the’ approval of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Perhaps it may be said without unfairness that 


the members who have resigned have acted in 


compliance with Mahatmaji’s wish or, more 
accurately, that Mahatmaji’s wish and their 
wishes have coincided. 7 

ihe following is the text of the resignation 
letter addressed to the Congress President by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and eleven other 
members of the Committee : 


Dear Subhas, ; ' 
We were all deeply pained to hear of your illness. 


> 


It wat not to be thought that you should come. to Werdha 


at the risk of your health. We hope that you will be 
soon |restored .to complete health. | . 
We have thought over the recent events carefully and 
have ‘also read your various statements in connection 
with jthe Presidential election. Your unfortunate illness 
and the consequent cancellation of our meeting deter us 
from jexpressing our views on your statements. It should 
be sufficient at this stage, for us to say that we the «nder- 
signe} feel it our duty to tender our resignations as 


| 
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members of the Working Committee and we hereby 
tender the same. We feel that you should be left en- 
tirely free to choose your Cabinet that represents your 
views. We feel that the time has come, when the country 
should have a clear-cut policy not based on compromise 
between different incompatible groups of the Congress. 
[t is but right, therefore that you should select a 
homogeneous Cabinet representing the views of the 
majority. You may trust us to give you all possible co- 
yperation in matters, where we see eye to eye with you 
in the policies that you may put before the country. 
In order to allay public suspense, we are sending this 
letter to the press."—-Yours sincerely, (signed): Abul 
Kalam Azad, Sarojini Naidu, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra 
Prasad, Bhulabhai Desai, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Shan- 
karrao. Deo, Harekrishna . Mehtab, Kripalani, Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, Jamnalal Bajaj, Jairam Daulatram, the last 


three persons having authorized us to include their names. - 


mee ee 


In resigning, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has issued a separate statement, which 1is 
printed below. 


“T have refrained from issuing statements or saying 
much about the situation created by the Congress Pre~ 
sidential contest as I wished to avoid doing anything, 
which might further complicate an already complex 
situation. Ordinarily in a static period such a contest 
or its natural consequences would not have. mattered 
much as all democratic organizations have to pass through 
them from time to time. .But the ever deepening inter- 


national crisis and the rapid trend of public affairs in- 


India towards a deadlock force us to think in other 
terms. My own mind has been dominated by this thought 
and I have, therefore, tried in so far as lay in my power 
to prevent anything happening, which might come in the 
way of our offering a united and determined front. It 
was because of this that [ was opposed to Subhas Babu’s 
re-election, as | knew the consequences that would flow 
from it. 

“Tt is difficult and perhaps not desirable to enter 
into the various reasons, .which led me to this conclusion, 
but I should like to make it clear that they had nothing 
to do with right or left. 

“In the course of the election campaign Subhas Babu 
made certain statements about his colleagues in the Work- 
ing Committee, which aslonished and pained nie. So 
far as I knew there was no basis for them. If there was 
any truth in them then those who were guilty of the 
activities mentioned or even those, who passively sup- 
ported them were unworthy of guiding the destinies of 
the Congress. If the statements: and allegations were not 
true, then the least that could be done was to. withdraw 
them unconditionally. 

“There was no middle course. It was highly improper 
for our Congress affairs at the very top to be conducted 
in an atmosphere of mutual suspicion and Jack of faith. 
I suggested to the Congress President that this was the 
first and most essential point to be considered but no 
attempt has so far been made to deal with it. I further 
suggested to Subhas Babu that in view of the vague and 


unjustified use of the words “Left and Right,” it was- 


desirable for him to define exactly in writing, to help 
consideration and discussion what policy he advocated, 
both in, national and international affairs. 

“J had found myself in disagreement with his views 
in some important matters and J feel that a clarification 
was necessary. Unfortunately no such clarification has 
taken place and his sudden and regrettable illness has 
prevented us from discussing ‘matters with him. 

“As there seems to be a great deal of misapprehén- 


cal 
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sion in the public mind and the Tripuri Session is at 
hand, I feel compelled to issue this statement, especially 
as the Working Committee has not met and is not going 
to meet. This Committee has, for the time being, ceased 
to be and the President, as he probably wishes, has a 


free hand to frame and put forward his proposals beiore 


the Congress in accordance with his desire. No meeting 


was held here even to transact routine business. 


. “Tn view of these developments, I fear, I cannot be of 
help to him even in my individual capacity. We cannot 
consider resolutions in the air. We have to see the back- 
eround and -the surrounding circumstances and I| find 
all these factors to be most uminviting. - 

“There is a tendency also for local Congress disputes 
to be dealt with not in the usual routine way, but directly 
from the top with the result that particular groups and 
parties are fayoured and confusion increased and Congress * 
work suffers. 


“For many years I have been associated with head- 
quarters office as Working Secretary or as President and 
have come into intimate touch with its work. It pains 
me to see that in the very heart of our organization, new 
methods are being introduced, which can only lead to local 
conflicts, spread to higher planes. In spite of my long 
association with the Congress I have never been closely 
associated with any particular group in it, though I have 
had the privilege of co-operating with all kinds of people. 
I have been an individual in this great organization and 
that is always a difficult task. Often I have felt that I 
was a square peg in a round hole. 

“During the years of my office [ have frequently 
been on the verge oi resigning, because I felt that I 
could serve the Congress better, if I did not have the res- 
ponsibility of office, but I refrained from doing so as 
I was firmly convinced that in the dynamic and critical 
times we lived in, we must present a united front and 
subordinate our individual opinions, where these tended 
to impair that, front. I have been and am a convinced 
socialist and believer in democracy and haye, at the same 
time, accepted wholeheartedly the peaceful. technique of 
non-violent action, which Gandhiji has practised so suc- 
cessfully during the past twenty years. I am convinced 
that strength can only come to us from the masses, but 
that strength either for struggle or for “the great work 
of building a new world must be a disciplined and 
orderly strength. 


“Jt is not out of chaos or the encouragement of 
chaotic forces that we can fashion the India of our 
dreams. It is true that sometimes even chaos has given 
birth to a dancing star, but its usual progeny are suffer- 
ing and degradation and internecine conflict and re- 
action. Today we have the strength, if we know how to 
use it, to march in a disciplined and orderly way to freedom. 
We are no weaklings today, the victims of an ignoble fate. 
Why then should we act as such ? 

“In the past I have often felt that I should not 
belong to the Working Committee. Under the present 
circumstances this conviction is all the stronger, for I 
do not think I can accept the responsibility of this high 
position in the background and the atmosphere of today, 
more especially after the presidential election. 


“TY agree with those, who think that it is only fair. 
that the President should be free to follow his policy 
and should choose his colleagues from among those, who 
agree with his policy. As this internal crisis has come 
upon us we should try to profit by it by clearing our 
minds and analysing the situation fully. We have had 
enough of vague phrases and hackneyed words. 

_ “YT do not think we need be anxious about the future, 
if we are wise enough to learn from the present. If a 
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crisis comes we shall all be prepared to face it together 
as we have done in the past.,—A. P, 

It is with some reluctance that we 
ment on this regrettable affair.’ 

When for the first time Sjt. Bose became 
a candidate’ for the Congress presidentship, 
his political opinions were well known. Some 
idea of them may be gathered from ‘the follow- 
Ing extract from his .article, “What Romain 
Rolland Thinks,” contributed to The Modern 
Khevrew for September, 1935 : . 


The failure to win freedom led to a very earnest 
heart-searching among the rank and file of the Indian 
* National Congress. One section of Congressmen ‘vent 


com- 


back to the old policy of constitutional action within © 


the .Legislatures. Mahatma Gandhi and his orthodox 
followers, after the suspension of the civil disobedience 
movement (or Satyagraha), turned to a programme of 
social and economic uplift of the villages. But the more 
radical section, in their disappointment, inclined to a 
new ideology and plan of action and the majority of 
them combined to form the Congress Socialist Party.* * * 
“What would be Mon. Rolland’s attitude,” I asked 
at the end of my lengthy preface, “if the united front is 
broken up and a new movement-is started not quite in 
keeping with the requirements of Gandhian Satyagraha ? ” 
He would be very sorry and disappointed, said Mon. 
Rolland, if Gandhi’s Satyagraha failed to win freedom 
for India. At the end of the Great War; when the whole 
world was sick of bloody strife and hatred, a new light 
had dawned on the horizon when Gandhi emerged with 
his new weapon of political strife. Great were the hopes 
that Gandhi had roused throughout the whole world. 
“We find from experience,” said I, “that Gandhi’s 
method is too lofty for this materialistic world and, as a 
political leader, he is too straightforward in his’ dealings 
with his opponents. We find, further, that, though the 
British are not wanted in India, with the help of superior 
physical force, they have nevertheless been able to main- 
tain their existence in India in spite of the inconvenience 
and annoyance caused ‘by the Satyagraha movement. If 
Satyagraha ultimately fails, would Mon. Rolland like to 


see the national endeavour continued by other methods. 


or would he cease taking interest in the Indian move- 
ment ?” 

“The struggle must go on in any case”—was the 
emphatic reply. =) 

“But I know several European friends of India who 
have told me distinctly that their interest in the Indian 
freedom movement is due entirely to Gandhi’s method of 
non-violent resistance.” ; 

Mon. Rolland did not agree with them at all. He 
would be sorry if Satyagraha failed. But if it really 
did, then’ the hard facts of life would have to be faced 
and he would like to see the movement conducted on 
other lines. 

That was the answer nearest to my heart. Here then 
was an idealist, who did not build castles in the air but 
who had his feet planted on terra firma. 


This article attracted public attention at 
the time of its publication. It may be presumed 
that Mahatma Gandhi read it, as it embodied 
the views on India’s struggle for freedom of M. 
Romain Rolland, a world figure and the writer, 
too, of a book on Mahatma Gandhi himself. 
Possibly, too, for the same reasons, the leading 


ship of 
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Congress members, also, read it. It gave clear 
indications of Sjt. Bose’s opinions also. 

After his election for the first time, he 
delivered his presidential address at the Hari- 
pura session, in which he did not conceal his 
opinions on political and industrial and other 
economic questions. That he was against the 
Government scheme of federation was clearly 
expressed in that address. 


The views expressed in his Romain Rolland 


-article}and in his presidential address did not 


stand in the way of the lady and gentlemen 
(who have now resigned) accepting member- 
the Congress Working Committee and 
co-operating with the President for almost one 
year. Evidently they did not find it difficult to 
pull together, with the President,. during that 
period.) There is nothing to show that Sjt. Bose 
became altogether a changed man just before 
and after his. election for-the second time. 

ry then have the thirteen members 
declined to co-operate with the President any 
longer ? One obvious reason may be that when 
he became president for the first time he. was 
elected | unanimously, with Gandhiji’s approval 
and, therefore, with the approval of the thirteen 
other persons referred to above, but that this 
time he has become, president in spite of their 
opposition. But a cause possibly of merely perso- 


nal offence cannot be stated as a decent ground 


for collective public dissociation from a person 


‘with whom there has been co-operation (perhaps 


cordial co-operation) for a long time. We have 


said “of merely personal offence,” as in conti- 
nuing to stand for the -presidentship in spite of 
the nua eee of some colleagues, he did not go 


against |any democratic principle or Congress 
rule. So another reason has to be dis- 
covered! This is that in one of his 


statements made before his recent election, for 
the second time, the President said things which 
were a reflection on most of his colleagues in the 
Working Committee; and these have either to 
be substantiated or withdrawn. Neither has 
been done so far. Perhaps if Subhas Babu had 
not fallen il and had been able to meet his 
colleagues at Wardha, he could and would 
have tried to satisfy Gandhiji and these col- 
leagues.| If after meeting them, he failed to 


satisfy {them either “by substantiating the 


offensive part of his statement or by unreserved- 
ly withdrawing that part, he should have 
resigned But illness has prevented him from 
meeting them. 


mv stated the case from both points 





of view,|we cannot help expressing the definite 
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opinion that the resignations have been preci- 
pitate. There was not the least urgency for 
the members to resign immediately. The 
President has been lying seriously ill. In that 
condition it was and is impossible for his to do 
anything displeasing to or disapproved by the 
Working Committee. The members could, there- 
fore, have safely waited till his recovery, and 
taken action after hearing what he had to say. 
Their resignation after hearing him and after 


failing to obtain satisfaction would have been 


entirely unexceptionable. 

We must also say that their precipitate 
action, taken just now, has been lacking in 
humane consideration for his weak condition. 
We. hope his illness will not take a turn for the 
worse, delaying his recovery. If, unluckily, it 
does, Subhas Babu’s. friends and well-wishers 
may not be unjustified in attributing it partly 
to the anxiety caused by the action of the 
‘Working Committee members. (Written on the 
23rd February, 1939). 


Possible C. W. C. Resignation 
Repercussions | 


Wakoua, Feb. 22. 
With the resignation of the majority of the Working 
Committee members a crisis unprecedented in the history 
of the Congress awaits the Tripuri session. Since the 
Parliamentary Committee is a Sub-Committee of . the 
Working Committee it follows that with Sardar Vallabh- 


bhai Patel, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Maulana Abul Kalam- 
Azad resigning from the Congress Cabinet, the Parlia- . 


mentary Committee goes out of existence, until a new 
Committee is constituted. Political circles here feel ap- 
prehensive that these resignations may have repercussions 
onthe Ministries in the Congress provinces-——-U. P. 

That is to say, the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee being taken to be functus officio, 
_ the Congress Ministries in the different pro- 
vinces may resign, and that would precipitate 
a crisis. 

It is earnestly to be hoped they will do 
nothing of the kind. 


The Congress Socialist Party’s 
Resolution 


The resolution of the Congress Socialist 
Party, known as “ leftists,” on the situation, 
passed two days before the resignation of the 
12 Working Committee members, shows no 
inclination on their"part to “capture” the 
Congress and monopolize all power. They are 
for a united front, as all Nationalists ought to 
be, and are prepared to co-operate with and 
seek the co-operation of those who. are known 
as. “ rightists.” We may state here that we do 
not know what exactly constitutes or constitute 
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the difference between rightists and leftists in 
the Congress, assuming that there are two such 


clearly demarcated parties in it. 


Lucknow, Feb. 22. 

Acharya Narendra Deo contradicts press reports that 
he has expressed his inability to serve on the Working 
Committee of the Congress if invited by 5j. Subhas 
Chandra Bose. He states that as a loyal member of the 
Congress Socialist Party he will be guided by the mandate 
of the party. He will act according to ‘the resolution 
adopted at the meeting of the party executive recently 
held at Allahabad.—A. P. ' 


Is There Pro-federationism in the 
Congress ? 


Being outside the Congress, we cannot 
definitely answer the question either way. We 
can only mention indications. 

In the Madras Assembly and, if we are not 
mistaken, in at least two other Assemblies, in 
all of which the Congress party forms a majority, 
resolutions were passed in favour of working the 
Government fédéral scheme after some change 
had been made, though the Congress in full 
session and its committees had unreservedly 
and. unconditionally opposed that scheme. 

After Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s visit to 
England last year it was there asserted in some 
quarters, so prominent a name as that of Sir 
Frederick White being associated with the 
rumours, that Mr. -Desai’s visit was connected 
with negotiations for obtaining changes in the 
scheme to make it workable. This was denied. 

Recently the Congress President had to 
pull up a prominent Madras member, warning 
him not to carry on any propaganda. in favour 
of the scheme. 

The following Reuter’s telegram appeared 
in Indian dailies last month. sg 


Lonpon, Feb. 20. 


Mr. Rushbrook Williams in a letter to the Manchester 
Guardian declares that during the last few months of last 
year there was a definite progress by the right wing 
elements of the Congress High Command towards a 
position, in which Mr. Gandhi would have found it 
possible to approach the authorities with suggestions in 
relation to the Central Government, roughly corresponding 
to those which he so successfully carried through in con- 
nection with the Provincial Governments. 

What was then regarded as the approach of Federa- 
tion compelled. the Congress to reckon up its forces. It 
had little Muslim. support and without such support, 
thanks to the Muslim League, and unless it found new 
allies it will be unable to-form a Government in the 
centre. Therefore, it was necessary to concentrate on 
Indian States in order to secure that the representation 
of States should be drawn from elements sympathising 
with the Congress programme.—Reuter. 

We have not noticed any contradiction or 
criticism of these statements. (26th February, 


1939.) 
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The strictest secrecy was observed in the 
Gandhi-Muirhead interview, not even Gandhiji’s 
private secretary being allowed to be present. 
If the Under-secretary of State for India met 
Gandhiji for gossiping, or for society talk, or 
for the exchange of courtesies, no secrecy would 
be necessary. It is, therefore, a moral certainty, 
that the interview was in relation to some 
political problem or problems. | | 

Harmjan for February 11, 1939, contains a 
letter of Lord Lothian to Gandhiji and the 
 latter’s reply to 1t. The Mahatma says therein : 

“The federal structure is inconceivable to me because 
it contemplates a nartnership, however loose, among 
' dissimilars. How dissimilar the States are is being 
demonstrated in an ugliness for Which I.was unprepared. 
Therefore, the federal structure, as conceived by the 


Government of India Act, I hold to be an_ utter 
impossibility.” es 


It is to be noticed that Gandhiji does not 
here mention any other defect of the 
federal scheme except that it contemplates a 
partnership betweeen autocratic and partly 
-democratized units. Now, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru has said in his States’ People’s Confer- 
ence presidential address that, . though the 


ultimate objective of the people’s struggle in the. 


States is full responsible government (which, by 
the by, has not yet been won in British India), 
the immediate objective is to secure the civil 
liberty to carry on constitutional agitation. 
And so far as the federal structure is concerned, 
Gandhiji’s demand would seem to be met if the 
Princes agreed to allow their subjects to elect 
. the States’ representatives to the Federal 
Assembly and the Federal Council of State. The 
Princes could: be made to agree to such election 
if the Paramount Power would put a sufficient 
amount of pressure on them. No amendment 
of the Government of India - Act would be 
necessary. 

Gandhiji’s opposition to the Government 
federal scheme does not appear to us to be as 
. absolute as that of those who swear by a Cons- 
tituent Assembly, though it is very strong. 


“The Slavery of the Kitchen” 


Srimati Mridulaben Sarabhai put the 


following question to Gandhiji : 


“The awakening of civil and political consciousness’ 


among Indian women has created a conflict between their 
traditional domestic duties and their duty towards society. 


f a woman engages in public work, she may have to. 


neglect her children or her household. How is the 
dilemma to be solved?” . 

Gandhiji based his reply on @ text of the 
Gita and remarked that 


‘in the ¢ 


it was Le wrong to run after the ‘ een scene’ to 
the neglett of the more immediate duties that might have: 
accrued to one naturally. Neglect of present duty was. 
the way to destruction. The question was whether it 1is- 
a woman’s duty to devote all her time to domestic work.. 
More often than not, a woman’s time is taken up not by 
the performance of essential domestic duties but im 
catering for the egoistic pleasure of her lord and master 
and for her own vanities. To me this domestic slavery 
of women|is a symbol of our barbarism. In my opinion 


the slavery of the kitchen is a remnant of barbarism. 


mainly. It is high time that our womankind was freed: . 
from this incubus. - Domestic ‘work ought not to take the 


whole of 2’ woman’s time.” 
It ig certainly true that domestic. work ought. 


e of women belonging to families which 
are not sufficiently well-off to employ. cooks and 


not to te the whole of a woman’s time. Even 


other servants, the kitchen need not take the 


whole time of the housewife if the preparation 
of only |the necessary number of nourishing. 
dishes were insisted. upon, but not more. 
Gluttony should not be encouraged. 

Even in the case of those women who are 
In a position to employ servants, the aim should 
not be to| secure leisure for luxurious habits and 
gossiping). but only for activities of a socially 
and politically - ‘beneficial character. -And in’ - 
the case of all mothers, whatever their pecuni- . 
ary circumstances, sufficient time must be 


‘devoted by them to the education and upbring- 


ing of their children. No political or other 

activities |can be an excuse for neglecting this 

primary and foremost duty. 
Srimati Mridulaben asked : 


“ At the elections your Congressmen expect all 
manner of help from us, but when we ask them to send’- 
out their wives and daughters to join us in public work, 
they bring forth all sorts of excuses and want to keep 
them close| prisoners within the four domestic walls. 
What remedy do you suggest ? ”' 

“Send the names of all’ such antidiluvian ‘fossils to 
me for publication in Harijan,” replied Gandhiji amidst 
peels of lang hter. 


Chinese -General’s Victory 


Cuyuncxine, Feb. 17. 

General |Shih ign the new Governor of Chahar.. 
has reported) that he and his troops have succeeded in: 
fighting theig way through the Japanese’ lines and were 
now stern the province. 

General Shih Yusén was in Shantung, some 200 miles: 
from the Chahar border when he? was appoitfted to ‘the: 
post by the Chinese Government- and ordered to lead his: 
army to Chahar in an attempt to recover it from the: 
Japanese wha had been in control there for over a year.. 
This meant crossing the Tientsin-Pukow Railway and_the- 
Yellow River’ both held by the Japanese and marching: 
through Hopéi Province. 

General Shih Yusan states that his troops had almost 
daily engagements with the Japanese but they \made 
steady progress. The General adds, “We look forward 
to an early pee of the lost territories.”——Reuter. 
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Domicile Certificates in Bihar 
Patna, Feb, 20. 


The following interpellations took place in the Bihar 
Legislative Council today : 


DomIcILE CERTIFICATES 


Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha: Will Government 
hse pleased to state: 

(a) whether their attention has been drawn to the 
recent resolution of the Congress Working Committee on 
the Bengali-Bihari controversy : 2s 

(6) whether they have already issued or have con- 
sidered the desirability of issuing necessary instructions 
to the District Officers on the question of domicile certi- 
ficates; 

(c) whether they have issued or have considered 
the desirability of issuing instructions to firms and limited 
companies carrying on business in this province with 
regard to appointments made or to be made by them on 
the lines of the Congress Working Committee’s resolu- 
tions on the subject; . 

(d) if no instructions have yet been issued will they 
be pleased to state when they intend to do so? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Shri Krishna Sinha : 

(a) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(6), (ec) and (d) The matter is under the considera- 
tion of Government. 


: IssuE OF A COMMUNIQUE 


Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha: Will Government 
sbe pleased to state whether their attention has been 
drawn to the leader in the Searchlight, dated the 15th 
January, 1939, headed “Congress Working Committee on 
Bengali-Bihari question;” if so, whether they have con- 
‘sidered the desirability of issuing a communique on the 
subject ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Shri Krishna Sinha: The answer 
to the first part is in the affirmative, so far as the second 
part is concerned the matter is under consideration. 


No comment is necessary. 


Total Eradication of Opium Evil 
in Assam 
SHILLONG, Feb. 20. 


“Opium must be banished from Assam within two 
years from April next. It is a véry tremendous task for 
the Government and that is why I have come here to seek 
your help and co-operation to make the scheme a success. 
You should therefore be determined to root out the opium 
habit from the people and seal the possibility of smugglers 
to carry on their illicit traffic among them,”—~said Hon. 
Sj. Gopinath. Bardoloi, Prime Minister of Assam at a 
puble meeting at Sibsagar in explaining briefly the Opium 
Prohibition Scheme of the Government. 


Hon. Babu Akshay Kumar Das, Minister of Agriculture 


and Excise who presided over the meeting also impressed 
upon the ardience to avail themselves of the scheme and 
utilize the huge sum of money to their best advantage. 
He further said that no sugh altempt for total prohibition 
of opium was ever made by any previous Governments. 
The present Scheme he said, has been taken up only 
because there is the Congress Coalition Government in 
this Province. 


If the Assam Ministers’ attempt succeeds,. 


and there is no reason why it should not, it will 
be a most beneficial and glorious achievement. 
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Sayajirao Gaekwad 

A prince among men has gone to his rest. 
Sayajirao Gaekwad, with all his faults, was a 
prince among men both in name and in reality. 
Though distantly related with the ruling house 
of the Gaekwads in Baroda, the boy Sayajirao 
was not born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 
At the age of twelve he was adopted by the 
widow of the Maharaja whom he succeeded on 
the throne of Baroda. 


He was posséssed of an alert intellect, high 
spirits and a wide range of knowledge. He was 
an extensively travelled man and, latterly, 
spent much of his time abroad. But unlike the 
breed of princely nincompoops who waste the 
substance of their subjects mostly in vicious 
luxury, he devoted much of his energy and 
leisure abroad to gaining knowledge and experi- 
ence for the benefit of his people. He gave 
them the advantage of his extensive experience 
in various directions. He was liberal in his 
religious opinions. The separation of judicial 
and executive functions, though discussed for 
clecades, has still to become a reality in British 
India; but Sayajirao effected it long ago. In 
seeking to put a stop to child marriages and in 
introducing many other social reforms Baroda 
took the lead years ago. Sayajirao took all pos- 
sible steps for the spread of education in his State. 
The scheme for visual instruction was one of 
them. He made great efforts to eradicate 
illiteracy. The Library Movement in Baroda 
has long been a model for other regions in India. 
The foundation of model villages, or the recons- 
truction of already existing villages to make 
them ideal places to live in, was one of his ideas, 
which materialized in some cases. He did 
much for the industrial progress of Baroda and 
its economic advancement in other directions. 
The antyajas (“untouchables ”) and aborigines 
received special attention. Though he died 
before he could give sufficient political rights to 
his subjects, political reform was not entirely 
neglected by him. It was not merely the indus- 
trial arts which received encouragement at his 
hands. The fine arts, too, had their share ot 
attention. By the publication of the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series many rare Sanskrit works have 
become accessible to the public. Under his long 
enlightened rule of 63 years Baroda made more 
progress in some directions than British India. 

He was above all a social reformer. That 
means that he paid particular attention to the 
Woman’s cause and the cause of the depressed 
classes. 

He did not like to look absurd and effemi- 
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nate like most other bejewelled princes of India, 
but dressed simply and plainly. He could mix 
and talk with unaristocratic people affably as 
if he was one of them, and could set them at 
ease. 

In addition to utilizimg the State funds for 
the betterment of the condition of his subjects 
in all directions, he donated from his private 
purse on one occasion one crore of rupees and 
on another one crore and many lakhs, the object 
of one of the donations being the lightening of 
the incidence of taxation on his people. He 
did not confine his beneficence to his own State, 
but took part in some all-India movements, such 
as the movement against untouchability, and 
gave pecuniary help to causes and institutions 
outside his State also. 

In the choice of the highest and high officers 
of his State he often looked abroad and selected 
men from different provinces of India. Similar- 
ly, he invited scholars from different parts of 
India to deliver lectures in Baroda for the 
benefit of the educated classes of his people. 

Born in other climes and times and under 
other circumstance, he might have been the 
liberator or one of the liberators of his people. 


Pope Pius XI 


His Holiness Pope Pius XI, who died last 
month, was a great personality. We take the 
following extracts from an editorial on him in 
The Guardian, a Christian weekly of Madras : 


No Pope of recent times has had to face the troublous 
times which occurred during the reign of Pope Pius XI 
... He was elected to the Holy See in February 1922. 
It was the post-war period during which the Church was 
in eclipse and when numerous ideologies were replacing 
religion and challenging Christianity iri the lands of its 
greatest growth. Owing to its unique place, the Papal 
See was not free from political entanglements . . . 
There were issues not directly political in which the 
moral authority of the Pope was tested. Pope Pius XI] 
used them to the full to uphold a position that truly 
reflected the Christian teaching. 

In regard to Abyssinia and Italian politics, the Pope 
for long remained a passive spectator and there were a 
few occasions when his attitude seemed even amountizug 
to support of what world public opinion condemned as 
wrong. An open conflict with the Duce might have led 
to a crisis for the Papacy endangering its very existence. 
Pope Pius was cautious and the Lateran Treaty of 1929 
was a diplomatic success which ended a sixty year old 
dilemma and the return to the Papacy of its temporal 
possessions named subsequently the Vatiean city. Italy 
accepted Canon Law in regard to marriage for the whole 
country, the clergy forswore politics and religious 
' teaching was made compulsory in all elementary schools. 
This did not leave the Pope in peace, for many subsequent 
battles had to be fought over the control of the schools, 
elergy and the youth. 

In Spain and Mexico, predominantly Catholic 
countries, the Church was in disrepute and popular 
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revolutions had as one of the major objectives, the control 
of the political influence of the Church. Presumably on 
the principle that the Church as such should not be 
subject to temporal circumstances, the Pope championed 
the cause of the Church and thus became wholly hostile 
to its opponents. In internal commotions such as have 
occurred jin the two countries, right is not all on one 
side and| wrong on the other. Recognition of this fact 
was absent in the Pove’s championship of the Church 
as a persecuted body. Probably purification of the 
Church after it had survived its ordeal was in the Pope’s 
programme. -He did not live to see that part of his work. 

No single party has had the task that the Pope had 
in facing |Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini. In opposing 
them both in defence of the faith against their attacks 
upon it, Pius XI proved a man of immense courage and 
an upholder of Christian teaching against the concen- 
trated gospel and strategy of materialism . . . 

It was perhaps an even more delicate and difficult 
ordeal to! counter Signor Mussolini’s recent creed of 
racialism | borrowed from the neighbour. On this the 
Pope did|not mince words and-was rewarded with the 
eronnert , vituperation in the Italian nationalistic 
Press . ./. 

Pope Bins XI did not have any direct conflict with 
Bolshevism in its home .. . 

The wider implications of the Christian faith were 
zealously propounded in the numerous Encyclicals the 
Pope issuéd on economic and _ social problems. Some of 
these were: On Christian Marriage, in view of the 
present conditions, need, errors and vices that affect. the 
family andi society (1930); on Reconstructing the Social 
Order and, perfecting it conformably to the precepts of 
the Gospel] (1931); Catholic Action (1931); On the acute 
Economic Crisis, the distressing unemployments of large 
members, and the ever-increasing output of weapons of 
war (1931}; On the Use and Misuse of Films (1936). 
Through the great organization and the efficient Press 
that the Catholic Church has, these messages reached the 
furthest cotners of the earth and supplied a steady stream 
of thought ito the people who were tossed about by con- 
flicting ideas. 

For the internal reorganization and quickening -.of 
the life of the Catholic Church, Pope Pius did much. 
He was no ‘nominal head of:-an institution, but a vigorous 
personality who proved what a world power the Catholic 
Church could be. 


Vamanrao Patvardhan 


Mr. A. Vamanrao Patvardhan, whose death 
was reported last month, was a foundation 
member of the Servants of India Society. Accor- 
ding to Ete Servant of India, his major work 
consisted 'in the management of the Arya- 
bhushan Press and general supervision over the 
other printing presses and newspapers of the 
Society. That weekly rightly observes : 

A donseuuited life, always. difficult, becomes bearable 
to many if it enables them to be much in the public eye; 
a consecrated life in a humbler sphere, where your lot 
is to do your daily drudgery without anyone taking any 
notice of you, is indeed a hard life. Mr. Patvardhan 
did not lack: the intellectual qualities which. are essential 
in a public |worker, as the term is usually understood; 
but circumstances conspired to assign to him extremely 
prosaic and ‘unexciting work, and his chief merit lay in: 
doing this work, not only cheerfully but with. the utmost 
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enthusiasm and energy. He did not consider that 
personal sacrifice was justified only if one could thereby 
“have some glittering piece of work to one’s credit; he 
was conscious that greater sacrifice was really required 
if one was to spend all one’s waking hours in a work 
that is little thought of, but that is still important and 
necessary in the interest of the brotherhood through 
which one has taken a vow to serve the country. He 
did not look with the slightest tinge of envy upon those 
whose work lay in a supposedly more alluring field and 
whose way many public honours came; he never ex- 
pressed a desire for a change in the task given to him, 
but he did it with a truly religious zeal, bringing to 
bear upon it all his intellectual and moral qualities which 
were of a high order. 


Death of Lord Brabourne 


Jord Brabourne, Governor of Bengal, had 
become popular with all who knew him perso- 
nally for his courtesy and gentlemanliness and 
his liberal views. He was comparatively young 
in years. His untimely and sudden death 
away from his native land is universally and 
deeply mourned. 

His popularity with the public was due to 
his having played with propriety the part of a 
constitutional Governor in two provinces and 
for months that of a constitutional Viceroy and 
Governor-General. 


President Savarkar’s Khulna Address 


The speech which President Savarkar deli- 
vered at Khulna as president of the Provincial 
Hindu Conference was a fighting speech, like all 
his other speeches in Bengal. That was quite 
natural. For Hindu Bengal has -been suffering 
from the aggressive attitude of the British 
Government, displayed in the Communal 
Decision and the Government of India Act of 
1935. The majority community in Bengal, 
artificially placed in power by the British Gov- 
ernment, has also been aggressive for years. In 
fact, the whole Muhammadan community all 
over India, barring a small minority who do 
not count, is in an aggressive mood. 

Speaking ex tempore, the president opened 
his address with a strong criticism of the 
policy of the Congress Governments of placating 
Muhammadans, at the cost of the Hindus in all 
the provinces where the latter are in a majority. 

In all these provinces an abnormally high percentage 
of public eervices, he said, had been given to Moham- 
medans by Hindu Ministers, who had been returned by 
Hindu voters. In Bengaleand the Punjab, the Moham- 
medan Ministries were utilising to the fullest the advan- 
tage of their position at the cost of the Hindus. Mr. 
Savarkar did not blame Mohammedans for that, because 
they were true politicians. The Congress Hindu Ministers 
were playing false with their voters. They were sacri- 
ficing the interests of those by whom they had been re- 


tunned. He advised the Hindus all over India to exercise 
their votes in future for those only who would leok to 
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the Hindu interests first. When the constitution itself 
was communal, there was, he said, no harm in having 
communal interests in mind. He urged the Hindus to be 
united and form a strong organization all over India 
to safeguard their own interests. Mohammedans were 
determined to be separate from Hindus culturally, 
politically and linguistically. No question of compromise 
can, therefore, arise ct this stage. 

The president exhorted the caste Hindus to remove 
untouchability, and to bear in mind that the interests 
of the caste Hindus and the so-called depressed classes 
were the same. 


He set an example in this direction at 
Khulna. A  Namasudra gentleman having 
invited him to dinner, he accepted the invita- 
tion on the ‘condition that men of all castes, 
including mehthars (scavengers), would sit with 
him and take méals with him. And before 
beginning to taste the dishes he saw to it that 
gentlemen of the muchi (shoemaker) and 
mehthar castes sat next to him and were served 
like others. 


_ Mr. Savarkar went on to say that it was now quite 
clear that the Muslims in India did not want to be 
united into a common nation with the Hindus. Every 
day that passed, every attempt on the part of the 
Congress to placate the Muslims by giving more and 
more vantage points to them only widened the cleavage 
that already existed between the Hindus and Muslims. 

It appeared to Mr. Savarkar that Mohammedans were 
determined to form a nation by themselves in India. He 
said that such a responsible body as the Muslim League 
and the Muslim Leaders had declared openly that they 
should divide India into two Federations—a Muslim 
Federation and a Hindu Federation. When they said 
things like this, the speaker did not think that there 
could be any discussion for any compromise. He wanted 
Hindus to realise that Muslims were determined to form 
themselves as a nation apart from Hindus—liguistically, 
religiously and politically. He only hoped that the Con- 
gress realised the truth of it. “But what is the Con- 
gress doing ? It is putting the telescope on the blind 
eye,” he said. ’ 

It required two to make friendship, the speaker pro- 
ceeded. But as long as one party did not like the friend- 
ship, no attempt on the part of the other would bring 
about friendship. The Congress policy might succeed 
in bringing about unity, but he thought, “it will be the 
unity between a tiger and a cow, drinking together.”— 
A. Pod. 

Fans in Third Class Carriages 
BancaLore, (By Mail). 

A scheme for providing fans in all third class carri- 
ages of the Mysore State Railway has been approved 
by Government. The work will be spread over a num- 


ber of years. Government have also sanctioned Rs. 30,000 
for other improvements on the railway.—d. P. 


What Third Class Passengers Pay 
and Get 

The debate on the Railway Budget has 
brought out the facts that last year the rail- 
ways in India carried some 400,000 first-class, 
some 4,200,000 second-class, 11,300,000 inter- 
mediate-class and 505,300,000 passengers. 
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Thereby the railways got Rs. 79 lakhs from 
the first-class, Rs. 144 lakhs from the second- 
class, Rs, 122 ‘lakhs from the intermediate-class 
and Rs. 2,762 lakhs from the third-class 
passengers. Year after year it is the third- 
class passengers who have been contributing 
most to the coffers of the railways. But their 
needs and comforts are the least attended to. The 
installation of electric fans in third-class 
carriages has been discussed many times. It 
has been said that would involve a capital 
expenditure of Rs. 2 crores and annual recur- 
rent charges of Rs. 30 lakhs. But a capital 
expenditure of Rs, 2 crores and an annual 


expenditure of Rs. 30 lakhs would be a good | 


investment for customers who contribute Rs. 28 
crores annually. 


Allahabad ‘Demands At. Least Equal 
Status With Lucknow 


In spite of Allahabad having been the real 
capital of the United Provinces for a long time 
and in spite of its still being the nominal 
capital, its status is being steadily and con- 
tinually lowered in the face of past definite 
assurances to the contrary. Therefore its 
citizens have submitted a long memorial to the 
Government demanding just treatment. It has 
been signed already by 10,000 persons, with 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya at their head. 
We have read it from the first line to the last 
and think that the facts and arguments it 
contains are unanswerable. 


Colonel M uirhead’s Indian Tour 


Impressions 

Giving his impressions of his recent tour 
of India and Burma, at the East India Associa- 
tion meeting in London on the 16th February 
‘last, Col. Muirhead, Under-Secretary of State 
for India, touched upon the political field. 


There seemed a tendency, he said, on the part of 


both those in office and those in opposition to consider 


that what was the case now would be the case always. 
The Oppositions seemed to be weighed down by the fact 
that they were in Opposition and that the other person 
was in power. 

They did not seem to appreciate that one of the 
main features of democratic Government was the changes 
and chances which brought fluctuations of fortune to 
political parties often unexpectedly, and in a short space 
of time. | 

The neople in India should realize that it was the 
essence of democratic Government that there should be 
majorities and minorities, not necessarily ‘permanent ones, 
and it was no argument for a party to use against a 
particular form of constitutional advance, such as Federa- 


tion, that it might at the outset put the majority in - 


power into the hands of somebody other than itself. 


sented to him, Mr. 


' Frenchme 
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Colonel Muirhead gives himself superior 

4 talks as if Indians were children. in 
sities having no knowledge of the character 
and ways of democracy. Why does he forget 
or pretend ignorance of the fact that what 
Indian Nationalists complaim of are the fixed 





-communal majorities in the Provincial legis- 


latures jand the fixed anti-Nationalist majority 
in the| Federal Legislature? The forces of 
democracy and nationalism may be able to 
unsettle these majorities and frustrate the plans 
of British Imperialists, but it must be admitted 
by ino that they have tried their utmost to- 
stem the tide of democracy and nationalism in 
India. 

An pinion most strongly expressed throughout the’ 
length “ne breadth of India was that the antagonism 


between Muslims and Hindus was an antagonism which, 
he was led to believe, was much on the increase. This 


religious feeling. - 
Col. Muirhead said that he discussed with an official 
the ip pn of trouble arising in a certain part of 


religious seemed to go far beyond the bounds of mere 


India and| asked him. on which of. several lines of cleavage 


the trouble might arise. The official replied: “On what- 
ever lines the trouble may start, it will be on a com- 
munal basis in 48 hours.” 

Having regard to the repercussions-of this’ within 
India itself as well as the Muslim world as a whole, 
none could lightly disregard it, declared Col. Muirhead. 

It would be too much to expect that Col. 
Muirhead or any other British official would 
adroit Britain’s share of responsibility for the 
re communal antagonism in India. 


Savarkar’ s Reply to Address of 
W elcome 

Mr: V. D. Savarkar, the President of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha, was accorded 


a very | enthusiastic reception by the Hindu 
public of Caleutta at a crowded meeting held 


_at the Town Hall on the 16th February last, 


organised by the Bengal Provincial ~ Hindu 
Sabha and the ciiereny district Hindu Sabhas 
of the city. 


Repl ying to an eee of weléome pre- 
Savarkar denied that he 


was a communalist. 

Communal questions, he said, were national ques- 
tions so lo g as they were not aggressive, so long as they 
aimed atj| removing wrongs -from which community 
suffered and so ‘Jono as their’ activities made for the 
greater solidarity of the natign. 

In India, said Mr. Savarkar, Hindus were the real 
nation, because they were the original inhabitants of 
the country, and the land was called Hindusthan. Other 
people were welcome to live in the country provided they. 
loved this fland and so long as they were willing to be a 
part and parcel of the nation. Otherwise they would be 
looked upon as foreigners, Englishmen and 
If these “other 


just as 
and -other Europeans were. 
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people looked upon India as their real motherland, they 
would have equal rights and privileges with the Hindus. 


Continuing Mr. Savarkar said that 


it seemed to him that now-a-days, to be in a majority 
was a great crime. Everywhere they heard, “Since you 
are in the majority, you must satisfy the minority.” The 
Hindus were in a majority not iby the sufferance of any- 
body, but they were in a majority because in their strug- 
gle for existence they had proved themselves to be the 
filtest to survive. 

In conclusion, Mr. Savarkar urged the Hindus not 
to yield an inch to the clamour of other people, but to 
stand up for their just rights.—A. P, J. 


Manufacture of Matches as a 
Cottage Industry 


Mr. Sri Prakash’s resolution -reconamend- 
ing 
that with a view to encouraging the manufacture of 
matches with the aid of hand appliances as a cottage 
industry, the rebate on hand-made matches be enhanced 
and that the licence fees on such producing concerns be 
reduced, , 
has been carried in the Central Assembly in 
spite of Government and European: opposition. 
Srijut Satish Chandra Das Gupta of the 
Khadi Pratisthan has made the manufacture 
of matches as a cottage industry a business 
proposition, as he showed in an article in The 
Modern Review some time ago. It was due to 
his efforts that the resolution was moved. 
Reprints of his Modern Review article had been 
given to M. L. A.s (Central). 


The Anti-Hindu Imperialist Calcutta 
Muncipal Amendment Bill 


The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 
follows the imperialist policy of reducing the 
power and influence of the Hindus, which is 
evident in the Communal decision and the 
Government of India Act of 1935. It is not 
to any fiat of any Government or to any ad- 
ventitious circumstances that the Hindus owe 
their power and influence. They owe it to their 
numbers, their education and intellectual stand- 
ing and their public spirit. In spite of these, 


in the Federal Legislature they have been re-— 


duced to the position- of a minority. In the 
Bengal Legislature they have not been given 
even the number of seats which they can just- 
ly claim on the ground of their numerical 
strength alone, and an excessive number of seats 
has been given to Bratishers. In the Hindu 
majority province, the number of seats to which 
Hindus would be entitled on the strength of 
mere numbers alone has been reduced in order 
to give weightage to Muhammadans. In the 
public services everywhere, Muhammadans 
havé been given posts at the expense of Hindus. 
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Though in Bengal, Muhammadans are the 
majority community, in Calcutta they are a 
minority, and in education and in the total 
amount of taxes paid to the Corporation, they 
are far behind the Hindus. So no specious 
plea can be discovered for giving them more 
representation in the Corporation than the 
Hindus. Hence, other anti-Hindu devices have 
been resorted to in the Caleutta Municipal 
Amendment Bill. One of these is to give ex- 
cessive representation to Britishers. Separate 
electorates, dividing the Hindus into the sche- 
duled and non-scheduled caste groups, the pro- 
vision for ten nominated Councillors, and greatly 
reducing the number of Hindu seats are other 
devices. In consequence, though the Muham- 
madans will not be able to rule the roast by 
themselves, the Britishers will be able to hold 
the balance and keep the Hindus at bay. The 
main object is to spite the Hindus and make 
them powerless. 

The Bill has been condemned by the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Conference and various Hindu 
Sabhas, by the Hindu scheduled castes, by many 
citizens’ meetings organized and attended by 
persons of all communities, by Indian Christians, 
by Anglo-Indians, and by the Bengal Muslim 
Progressive Party and Bengali Mussalmans 
generally. 


Bengal Provincial Hindw Conference 
Resolutions 


Numerous resolutions have been passed at 
the Khulna session of the Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Conference. The political resolutions 
condemning the Communal Decision, the Hug 
Ministry, and the Bengal Congress Assembly 
Party, on various grounds, are important. But 
more important still are the resolutions bearing 
on social problems. The provincial Hindu 
Sabha and the many district Hindu Sabhas 
should make the greatest possible efforts to 
give effect to them. 

It is certainly necessary to put a stop to 
child marriages. At the same time vigorous 
and unremitting efforts should be made to bring 
about marriages between young men and girls 
of and above the legal age of marriage. It is 
an undesirable feature of modern Hindu society 
in Bengal that the number of unmarried young 
men and young women has been increasing. 
This is due partly to economic causes—for 
example, increase in the number of unemployed 
young men (and of young women also). These 
causes should be tackled. New avenues of em- 


ployment should be created for young men and 
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young women, and those among them who take 
to some industry or trade’ should not lack 
customers. Another cause is the exorbitant 
dowries demanded by the bridegrooms’ families. 
All legal and extra-legdl remedies for this evil 
should be explored and adopted. Young men, 
who are generally of a romantic, revolutionary 
and ‘chivalrous temperament ought to scorn to 
demand a price for agreeing to marry their 
beloved. Among certain castes, lower down in 


the social scale, a price is demanded for brides. 


by the brides’ families. This leads to many men 
remaining unmarried or marrying late in life. 
In the latter case, the result is that many 
young wives become widows befere becoming 
mothers. In order to prevent consequent evils, 
these widows should be married. That will be 
also a remedy for the enforced bachelorhood of 
many men. 

Widow-marriages among all castes. should 
be approved and promoted. 

Women’s and girls’ education of all kinds, 
including vocational and physical education, 
should be promoted. 

There should be inter-caste and inter-sub- 
caste marriages. ° | 

“ Untouchability ” should be removed en- 
tirely, and all conventions and customs which 


make some people caste-proud and others feel ; 


humiliated and despised, should be scrapped. 
The Conference has ‘passed resolutions in 
favour of all the suggestions made above. 


It has been said above that the increase in 
the number of unmarried young people is due 
to increasing unemployment. To this cause 
must be added the more expensive style of 
living prevalent among those- who can afford 
it. This is emulated or aped by others who 
cannot afford it. The undesirable result is 
that. many. young men and women do not want 
to marry unless they have an income which is 
far above the average income per capita in the 
country. There should, therefore, be a deter- 
mined effort on the part of all who wish well 
of the country to introduce a simpler and less 
expensive style of living, which is quite com- 
patible with a high standard of health and 
usefulness. 
set an example in this matter. 


Among the many advantages of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Khadi movement one is that it. makes 
for a simpler and cheaper style of living. By 
discouraging and preventing ostentation on the 
part of the rich and the well-to-do, it makes it 
possible for poorer people to mix with richer 
persons without any sense of inferiority. 


and lite 


Unrest in Burma 


Rich and well-to-do persons should 
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Meeting Ground of Muslims and 
Hindus |in Bengal 

The resolution in which the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Hindu Conference drew attention to the 
meeting | ground of Muslims and Hindus in 
Bengal was very important. It rightly stated 
that the, two communities in Bengal were one 
by race, |that they had the same mother tongue 
ature, that their history has been the 
same for centuries, and that their economic 
interests|in the main avocations of life were 
identical) 


“ Safety Squad” Responsible 
| Government to Be 
Appointed 








' New Detut, Feb. 24. 
The proposal to bring into existence a self-contained 

cadre of inspecting officers who would be something in 

the nature| of a safety squad on railways and would be 


. responsible] not to the Railway Board but to the Govern- 


ment of India was announced by Sir Thomas Stewart, 
Communications Member, in his reply to the debate on 
Mr. C. C. Miller’s cut motion on the subject. Sir Thomas 
said he hal asked the Railway Board to put, up for his 
consideration proposals for the creation of this cadre. 
The motion was passed without a division—A. P. 


: Rancoon, Feb. 24. 
There has been no appreciable change in the present 
unrest in Burma since the fall of Dr. Ba Maw’s government 
and the formation of a new Ministry by U Pu. In 
Rangoon an agitation is continuing to launch a constitu- 
tion-wrecking movement, the initiators . being women, 
student ‘stri ers, Buddhist monks and Do Ba Ma (Burma 
for Burmans) Party. 


Unsuccessful attempts have ibeen made by the monks 
to incite dock labourers in Raneoon to go on strike.--So 
far no strike has occurred and the work in the port is 
going on as usual. Only about 200 Burmese labourers 
have downed tools. - ° 

As thejresult of stoning the tram, bus and trolley-bus 
services in |the city remained suspended until yesterday. 
They have mow been resumed. The picketing of schools 
in Rangoon!and in other parts of Burma has not subsided, 
though it is less vigorous.—A. P. 


No Indian in Burma Ministry 
There is no Indian in the Burma Ministry, 


though Indians are the largest minority there 


and are noted for their intellectuality, business 
enterprise and public spirit. 
No Bengali in Bihar Ministry 

There is no Bengali in the Bihai? Ministry, 
though ini literacy the Bengalis are among the 
most advanced linguistic groups. In that pro- 
vince and) though they have done much for its _ 
educational and economic progress. 


The Separation of Chota Nagpur 
The lA dibasis (aboriginal populations) of 
Chota Nagpur and many other inhabitants of 
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the area who are not Adibasis, including some 
Biharis, want it to be made a separate province. 
The demand is opposed by the people of Bihar 
proper, some calling it a conspiracy (!). A 
resolution in favour of it moved in the Bihar 
legislature made the Bihar Prime Minister so 
angry that he used minatory language. Quite 
irrelevantly he argued in effect that, if Japan 
could annex China, why should Chota Nagpur 
object to remaining a part of the province oi 
Bihar. Assuming without admitting that the 
Indian National Congress, while opposing real 
British Imperialism, would support imitation 
Indian provincial sub-imperialism, the fact would 
have to be faced that the Bihar Congress 
Government never conquered Chota Nagpur 
either violently or non-violently (by means of 
wordy warfare). 


_ Those who object to the constitution of 
Chota Nagpur mto a separate province say 
that such a province cannot be self-supporting. 
That, however, is the look-out of the Chota- 
Nagpuri is and of the Government of India, 
which meets the deficits of Sindh and- N.-W. 
F. P. It has been asserted but has never been 
proved that Chota Nagpur is a deficit area. 
‘We have heard contrary assertions from res- 
ponsible persons. If Chota Nagpur were really 
a deficit area, it would be good for Bihar not 
to have to meet its deficit. 


Another assertion made by way of objec- 
tion is that the vast majority of the people of 
Chota Nagpur are Hindi-speaking. According 
to Census reports that is not a fact. But if 
it had been a fact, that would not have proved 
that Chota Nagpur should remain part of 
Bihar. If it be unobjectionable, from the 
linguistic point of view, for the Hindi-speaking 
districts of C.P. not to be amalgamated with 
‘Hindi-speaking Bihar or with Hindi-speaking 
‘U. P., it should also be considered linguistically 
sunobjectionable for Hindi-speaking (?) Chota 
Nagpur also to have a separate existence. 


Another objection brought forward is that 
the aborigines.of Chota Nagpur speak, not one, 
but many languages. But the aborigines of 
Assam speak very many more languages. More- 
over, by being and remaining a part of Bihar, 
rt has not and does not become monolingual. 
By remaining a part of Bihar it would not be 
less multilingual than it would become by 
separation. from Bihar. 

Among the Adibasis and other permanent 
inhabitants of Chota Nagpur there is a sufficient 
number of capable and public-spirited men to 
carry on its admimistration. 


“members derive. 
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Government of India and League of 


Nations 
New Derui, Feb. 

An indication of the Government of India’s eee 
on the resolution for withdrawal from the League of 
Nations passed by the Assembly was given during question 
hour today in the Assembly. Sir N. N, Sircar said that 
a copy of the resolution had been forwarded to the 
Secretary of State for India and the Government do not 
propose to take action as recommended in the resolu- 
tion.—A. P., 


If India had been a free and democratically 
governed country its government would have 
had to carry out the Assembly resolution, and 
some lakhs of rupees would have beer saved 
every year. 

But if India had been such a country, it 
would have derived from its connection with the 
League of Nations advantages similar to 
those which other countries which are its 
The League of Nations should 
certainly satisfy India’s demands so far as its 
internal organization and the personnel of its 
staff are concerned. 


Indian Goods in Britain and British: 
Goods in India 
Lonpon, Feb. 23. 


Mr. Herbert Williams at question time in the House 
of Commons drew attention to the rapid increase of 
imper: of manufactured goods from India in recent years 
and asked for an assurance that steps will be taken in 
any trade arrangemenfs to ensure regulation of imports 
of competitive Indian manufactured goods. 

Mr. Ronald Cross, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
board of trade replied giving ‘an assurance that the 
question’ will be kept in mind in the negotiations but at 
present he was unable to make a statement as regards 
the contents of .any agreement that may be con- 
cluded.—Reuter. 

Is there or will there be any law, conven- . 
tion, agreement, or understanding setting a 
limit to the import into India of each and every 
class of goods manufactured in Britain ? 

And is there any ‘law restricting the start- 
ing of factories in India by Britishers and other 
foreigners ? 


Indications of Subhas Chandra 


Bose’s Programme 

The first indication of the directions in 
which the Congress President’s plans are. matur- 
ing, following the resignation of thirteen 
members of the Working Committee, has now 
(25th February) been made available to the 
Associated Press from what is claimed to be an 
authoritative quarter. 

In the first place no change in the position of the 
Congress es a result of the resignations is expected. 

It is confidently anticipated that those who have 


resigned will never obstruct the Coneress President in 
carrying out his programme, and indeed that they will 
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co-operate wholeheartedly in those items of the programme 
with which they agree, remaining alocf on matters to 
which they are unable to give their support. 


The members who have resigned have 
themselves said so in effect. 

There are three main points in the President’s 
programme. They are the stiffening of opposition to 
Federation, the reconsideration of Congress policy towards 
States’ agitation, and the raising of a Congress volunteer 
corps to be ready in the event of widespread’ civil dis- 
obedience movement in protest against Federation. 


As regards the first point, it is stated: 

The attitude of the Congress President to Federation 
is that the scheme as envisaged in the Government of 
India Act must be abandoned entirely, without talk of 
‘ compromise. The President, it is stated, feels that a 
Federation of autonomous provinces, however limited the 
autonomy may be, and of autocratic States is neither 
feasible nor desirable. . 

Furthermore the States representatives would be 
nominated by the rulers, and not elected by the people, 
and as such would be expected to support the reactionary 
elements in the country. . 

Further objections to the Federal scheme, as 
envisaged in the Government of India Act, are that it 
gives India no voice in matters of defence or foreign 
affairs. 

In short, the President feels that the prospect of a 
dyarchy, already condemned in the provinces as unwork- 
able, being imposed on India in the Federal sphere, 
cannet be tolerated. Under the scheme the people of 
India, he maintains, will have no voice in the expenditure 
of. epproximately eighty per cent. of India’s revenue and 
talk of representative Government in such circumstances 
is unreal. 

Basing his attitude on this line of ideas, the Presi- 
dent’s programme will be aimed at the complete aban- 
donment of the scheme, rather than the adoption of what 
is described as a “nibbling” policy of partial acceptance. 

A new scheme, he feels, must be adopted, and it must 
necessarily be framed by the people of India themselves. 


The defects of the Government federal 
scheme pointed out above have been many a 
time pointed out. by others, including both 
Congressites’ and non-Congressites, and by the 
President himself. So no comment on this 
analysis is required. There is no novelty also 
in the proposal or suggestion that a new scheme 
must be framed and! adopted by the people of 
India. 

Regarding the second point it is stated: 

It may be anticipated that the whole question of the 
Congress attitude towards the States’ people’s agitation 
will be revised during the coming year of Sj. Bose’s tenure 
of office.. So far the attitude of the Congress has been 


one of non-participation in the struggle, other than giving 
moral sympathy and. support. 


j. Bose, it is understood, now feels, however, that 


the British Government are supporting the Indian States 


in a policy of repressing the States’ people’s movements. 

In consequence the question to be considered is 
whether the Congress should now take up direction of 
these movements in the States as part of the larger 
movement for complete independence. 

This question is expected to be one of the most 
prominent before the Tripuri session and a large degree 
of support. to Sj. Bose in his attitude is anticipated. 
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It is believed that the President, subject. to the decision: 
of the Congress on its policy towards the States, is con- 
sidering the possibility of requesting Mahatma Gandhi to 
organize a non-violent civil disobedience movement in the 
States. i : 

In the case of this second point also. 
there is nothing that has not been already 
stated by Mahatma Gandhi and by Pandit 
J evraharial Nehru in his presidential address to 
the Indian States’ People’s Conference at 
Ludhiana.) 

These, it is learnt, will be the three main points to. 
come before] the Tripuri session, and it is considered not 
improbable that the only resolutions to be passed during. 
the session will be in this connexion. 

We do not find anything particularly or 
peculiarly| “ leftist’ in the first two points. 
As regards the third point, viz., the raising of 
a corps of Congress volunteers to be ready in 


‘the event) of a widespread civil disobedience 


movement} in protest against the Government 
scheme of| federation, there is nothing start- 
lingly new or “leftist” in it. The “ rightists ’” 
may say that the President has stolen their 
thunder, let them! What will reassure all 
un-heroic people, is that . a 

It is confidently maintained that there is no question 

i 





of a split in the Congress as.a result of the resignation 
of thirteen members of the Working Committee. though. 
it is possible that they may not again take office. 

Tt is added : 

Neither is there any basis, it is stated, for talk of a 
political estrangement between Mahatma Gandhi and the 
President. 


How {can there be any estrangement so: _ 
long as Sjt. Bose does not do anything which: 
Mahatma |Gandhi does not like ? Se 


Jt is hoped that Gandhiji will actively support those 
items of the! President’s programme with which he is in 


. complete agreement, leaving the President a free hand in. 


the development of those other aspects of the programme 
with which he feels he cannot associate -himself.—/.. P. 

But what. are “those other aspects of the 
programme ” ? 


A Hindi Scientific Academy ° eZ 
It is a pleasure to note that the “ Vigyan 
Parishad ”| or Hindi Scientific Academy has. 
passed 25 jyears of its existence and celebrated. 
its silver jjubilee in Allahabad last month: 
under the} presidentship of Babu Sampurna-. 
nand, the! education minister of the United 
Provinces.| He observed-in the course of his: 
speech in ‘Hindi that the Parishad occupied a. 
unique position and had done solid work .as: 
“the single institution of its kind in the field 
of science.”’ We are not aware that any other 
province in India has such an institution. 
Regarding the Secretary Dr. Gorakh Pfa- 
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sad’s intimation that an encyclopedia of formule 
was under preparation which would incorporate 
formule of many useful things, the education 
minister observed : 


That enterprize, said the Minister, was very useful 
indeed, but a far more useful thing, in his opinion, would 
be a dictionary of technical terms which could be under- 
s.ood in all the provinces. Differences in technical terms, 
as used in different provinces, would create a chaos, and 
present obstacles in the progress of unity. He hoped that 


the members of the Vigyan Parishad would try to bring 


-about unity in technical terms. Without unity in technical 
terms, a person of one province would find the literature 
of another province es difficult as German or French. 
What Babu Sampurnanand said is quite 
true. In order to prepare a dictionary of scien- 
‘tific technical terms, which would be understood 
-all over India, glossaries of scientific words al- 
ready in use in different provinces should be 
collected, and additions made by an interprovin- 
‘lal board of scientists, the. new words required 
being coined from Sanskrit roots. 


Ban on Subhas Bose’s Book 
‘Cancelled 


It is satisfactory to learn that Government 
have decided to cancel the ban on Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s book on the Indian struggle. 


Postage on Books in. America 


and India 


Two months ago, we published in Prabdsi 
the news that President Roosevelt of America 
had by proclamation reduced the postage on 
books to 14 cents (equivalent to 3 pice or 4 
anna) a pound (about 40 tolas). This he has 
done in the interests of education and enlighten- 
ment In a very rich and almost hundred per cent 
literate country. In _ poverty-stricken - India 
where 90 per cent of the population are illiterate 
‘Government encourages education and the 
spread of knowledge by levying postage on 
books at the rate of 9 pies for the first five tolas 
or under and 6 pies for every succeeding five 
totals or fraction thereof. So, for a book packet 
‘weighing one pound or 40 tolas the Indian post 
office exacts 44 annas, whereas ‘in rich America 
the postage for the same book would be 2 anna! 

But our political demagogues had said: 
“ Education can wait, but... .” The Government 
has exultingly cried ditto all along. 


Bani Sangha Literary Conference 
on India’s Literatures 
Last month an instructive and interesting 


conference was held at the Sivanath Sastri 
Memorial Hall, Calcutta, under the auspices of 
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the Bani Sangha. Papers were read on Sans- 
krit, Assamese, Sinhalese, Telugu, Hindi and 


Bengali literatures by different writers. The 


President proposed that a year-book of all Indian 
literatures and languages be compiled by the 
Bani Sangha members and that this year-book 
be published on the eve of the ternational P. E. 
N. Congress to be held in Mysore in 1940. 

At a special meeting of the members of the 
Bani Sangha after the dissolution of the general 
meeting, the proposal of the President was cordi- 
ally accepted. 


Aligarh University Incendiaries 
Let Off Lightly | 

On the 26th of January last at the. Aligarh 
exhibition there was a clash between Aligarh 
Muslim University students and the local police. 
According to the District Magistrate’s statement 
issued that very day, it was the students who 
had taken the offensive in attacking the police, 
setting fire to the exhibition and holding up the 
fire engine. Within two days Mr. A. B. Halim, 
pro- Vice-Chancellor, issued a counter-statement 
according to which the students were victims of 
assaults first by the Seva Samiti Boy Scouts and 
then by the police, their only active part being 
a counter-attack provoked by a lathi charge by 
the police. The sequel shows that the students 
were the guilty party. For the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University has expressed regret to the Pre- 
mier of the United Provinces, agreeing to contri- 
bute Rs. 2,500 towards the loss sustained by the 
police and thanking him for his sympathetic re- 
gard for the University. 
’ . Itis to be hoped Messrs. Jinnah and Fazlul 
Huq will not accuse the Hon’ble Pandit Govind 
Ballabh Pant of having robbed the Aligarh Uni- 
versity of Rs. 2,500. 


Cawnpore Bloody Frenzy 


The recent cowardly and mad orgy of mur- 
ders in Cawnpore, miscalled riots, originated in 
the accursed and absolutely wrong notion that 
music played by Hindus in front of or in the 
neighbourhood of mosques does anybody any 
spiritual or other harm, or desecrates the 
mosques, or displeases God. In the interest of 
the Muhammadans themselves their leaders in- 
cluding the Mollahs, should fight against this 
notion. .Those who foment these troubles remain 
untouched, suffering neither in life, limb or pro- 
perty, whilst their dupes among the Muham- 
madan mass suffer. It is true Hindus suffer 
more. But that is no compensation for what 
the Muhammadans suffer. 
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Labour strikes and the orgies of frenzicd 
communalists have in the course of the last 
few years inflicted a loss of several crores of 
rupees on Cawnpore. Otherwise the Cawnpore 
municipal corporation could have made it almost 
a model tOWn. . 


At the least sign of the goonda een 


getting out of hand, the executive and tlie police 


should enforce stern discipline, and the Minis-_ 
. nations. 


try should support them. 


U pcountry Muslims ‘Against Bengal 
Progressive Muslim Party’s Opposi- 


tion to Calcutta Municipal Bill 
CatcuTra, Feb. 18. 
An ugly situation was created this evening at Albert 


‘Hall which was fixed as the venue of the. meeting, con- - 


vened by the Bengal Muslim Progressive Party to pro- 
test against, the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill now 
before the Bengal Legislative Assembly. Long hefore 
the scheduled time for the meeting the hall was occu- 
pied by, a large number of up-country Muslims and when 
the convenors and those having sympathy with them 
were about- to enter it a scuffle seemed imminent. The 
police officers, who. were present there with a large num- 
aa of constables, dissuaded them from’ entering the 
aii. 

After the members of the Progressive Party had left, 
the occupiers of the hall held a meeting there and in the 
midst of tumult and hubbub several speakers spoke criti- 
cising the Congress and aupponing the Huq Ministry.— 
one Press. 


~The’ “up- “country Masts: areventéd by 
similar rowdyism the holding of a meeting at 
the Calcutta Town Hall on the 27th February 
by Bengali Muslims for protesting against the 
Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill. 


Twelve Congress Working Commiitee 
Members’: Resignations Accepted 


Tt is understood that Srijut Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Congress President, has accepted the 
resignations tendered by twelve members of 
the Congress Working Committee and letters 
intimating such acceptance were posted to them 
on the 26th February last in the evening. | 

It.is rather intriguing that, according to 
an Allahabad message published in-the morning 
dailies of the 27th February, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru has said that he has not resigned. 


It is understood that as the resignations have been 
tendered after mature deliberations, the President thought 
that no‘ useftl purpose would be ‘served by requesting the 
‘members to withdraw. them. 

7 In. view. of the. acceptance of the resignations of the 

“thirteen” members, incliding. those of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
‘Patel, Maulana Abul Kalam, Azad and Dr. Rajendra 
- Prasad, the Congress Parlianientary Sub-Committee 
- stands : dissolved. Mr. - ‘J. -B. .Kripalani’s position as 
General Secretary of the Al-India Congress Com- 
mittee also comes to an end with the acceptance of his 
resignation. 


Any Language 


writes: | 
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As a tesult of the dissolution of the Congress Parlia- 


_ mentary Sub- Committee, the powers of the Committee are 


vested in ‘the remaining two members of the Working. 


‘Committee! including the President. 


Interim arrangements will be made forthwith by 


appointing! some Congress leader to take charge from 
Mr.. Kripalani of the office of. the General Secretary to 
carry on the routine work of the A.LC.C. until the Tripuri 
session of the Congress. 

There jis a great deal of speculation about the future 
developments in the country as .a sequel to these resig- 


United Press understands that political circles claim- 
ing to be in close touch with the Congress President are 
of the opinion that though he deeply regrets the resig- 
nations, there is no doubt he will boldly face the situation. ° 
that may arise and that he will not shirk the responsibility 


~ which has; (devolved on him consequent upon his re-election. 


They ‘are further of the opinion that the Congress 
President has been feeling for some time past that he has 
been wronged end unfairly dealt with by some of his: 
eminent colleagues on the Working Committee and con- 


- sequently he has been expecting that some amends would 


be made by them. 
V isvabhar ati Art Exhibition in 


Calcutta 

Last month there was a very fine exhibition 
of the works of art produced at Santiniketan, in 
the upper storey of Ramesh Bhaban. of the Ban- 
giya Sahitya Parishad. At one extreme there 
were the/works of Rabindranath Tagore and at 
the other the water-colours of boys and girls of 
the school department of Santiniketan, aged be- 
low 12. These children were not the students of 
the Kalabhaban or Art’ School there but were 
pupils pursuing ordinary school studies. The 


artistic atmosphere and inspiration of the place 


had drawn them towards Art, and their works 
showed distinct promise. The Haripura drawings 
of Nandalal Bose were also exhibited. There 


"were altogether about three - hundred pletures 


on the walls. 


A. Machine That Can Speak 


The: American journal, World Youth, 


Nature took hundreds -of thousands of years to teach 
man how to speak. 


In two years, scientists have taught a machine how to 
talk, translating into real words and sentences signals 


punched into its controlling keyboard. 


Controlled by a skilled operator who has learned how 


“to mix the’ sounds the device’s.two electric discharge tubes 


produce, it combines varying electric curfents ‘that an 
amplifier turns ‘into real speech. No phonograph records 
of any kind are ever used.* It is oe first device , that 
actually creates human speech. 

The name of -ihis new robot is the Voder, called’ 
“Pedro,” bv its inventors, after the Brazilian Emperor, 
Dom Pedro. It is a compact machine resting on a smail 


' table; plus as “many loud- speakers as are’ necessary to 
‘yeach thé audience. 


It has a pair of keyboard. units, more 
than a dozen other controls and an electrical oircuit 
* featuring a yacuum tube and a gas-filled discharge tube.. 
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Confucian temple, now a school, Yunan-fu 





Country scene near Yunan-fu 





End of a Japanese raider, Yunan-fu 


EMERSON AND HENRY DAVID THOREAU 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


A vistror to Concord who stops at the old 
colonial inn which dates back to Revolutionary 
days, and who inquires about the history of the 
inn, will be. told that one portion of it was 
originally a separate house and was the home 
of John Thoreau, the father of the poet- 
naturalist. It was here that Henry was born 
and spent his boyhood. He attended the 
schools of the village, but from his earliest 
years nature was his favorite teacher. By the 
time he was twelve years old it was said of 
him that he possessed more knowledge of the 
woods, streams, pastures; hedges, swamps, birds, 
turtles, and bugs of Concord and vicinity than 
any other person in the neighborhood. Later 
he went to-Harvard and although he was not a 
brilliant student, he obtained a good acquain- 
tance with mathematics, ‘Latin and Greek. He 
was an ardent reader of books of his own choos- 
ing, but always a still more ardent student of 
nature. After his college course was over, he 
returned to his native village to make his 
permanent home. 

From the first Thoreau was a puzzle to the 
people of Concord,—he was so different from 
others, he had such ways of his own, .he would 
not walk in beaten paths. They respected him, 
they trusted him; no one had a finer character; 
they: admired him for his large knowledge,— 
seemingly there was nothing he did-not know; 
they admired him for his extraordinary abili- 
ties,—seemingly there was nothing he could not 
do. But why did he not; like other young men, 
get married and settle down to some regular 
trade or business or profession? He taught 
school a while; he made lead pencils (his 
father’s business) a while; he did. almost any 
kind of odd job. that offered ,—often surveying, 
at, which: he was very skilful. But there was 
no continuity. He seemed to have no desire to 
make money, or.acquire property. His supreme 
aim seemed not to get, nor even to do, the 
things thaé most people get and do, but to: See, 
to think,’ to. understand, to experience, and to 
live what to: him seefned the . truest, deepest, 
richest life. possible. He kept ' a “diary. . One 
summer. morning he wrote in it: “I wish. to 


begin this summer well, to do something in it. 


worthy of: it and of. me; to transcend my daily 
routine and mortal life now ‘in the quality of 
my daily life.” 


35—4 


‘May the life of this summer be ever fair 
in my memory; may I dare as 1 have never 
done; may I persevere as I have never done; 
may I purify myself anew as with fire and 
water, soul and body. ” 

«May my melody not be santas to ths 
season; may I gird myself to be a hunter of the 
beautiful, that naught escape me; may a, attain 
to -a youth never attained.” 

“Yam eager to report the glors: of..the 
universe; may I be worthy to do it.. It 1s 
reasonable . that man - should be ‘something 
worthier at this season - than he was - at the 
beginning.” 

Tt: .was “not strange “that many ouad ‘it 
difficult to understand such.a man.° But among 
the few who understood..and~ prized him was 
Emerson. Soon after. Emerson settled in 
Concord he made the acquaintance of young 
Thoreau, then recently back from college,— 
fifteen years his junior. Almost at once a 
warm friendship sprang up between them, which 
lasted’ until’ Thoreau’s death. Charles J. 
Woodbury in his book “ Talks with Emerson,” 
says: ‘“ Of no one did Emerson talk so often 
and tenderly. Emerson made Thoreau; he.was 
the child of Emerson. The development: of this 


sturdy bud into its sturdier flower was a per-. 


petual delight. to’ the philosopher. 
he lived himself again.’ -eose 

When Thoreau began to- lecture-- only a 
small group of people went to hear him,’ but 
these found that he had something to say that, 
was. worth listening to. Later -when he wrote 
his. first book it attracted. littlé attention,—so 
little that the Boston publisher presently told 
him there was no use trying longer to get sales. 
Thoreau carried’ home the unsold copies and 
calmly made a record ‘in his diary to the effect 
that he had become the possessor of. quite a 
large library, some eight or 
volumes, all of his own. writing. Emerson’s 
popularity , as. @. writer was of slow growth: 
Thoreau’s was slower still... But his books were 
destined fo~ become known and read (by? a 
select: but. influential class) in .all parts of- this 
country. and of the world. ’ At the opening, of 
the ‘Concord Free Public. Library . at -which 
Emerson gave | the address, he spoke. of Thoreau 
as “the writer of some of the. best books which 
have been written in this country, and which, 
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I ai persuaded, have not yet gathered half 
their fame.” Mahatma Gandhi has told us 
that Thoreau was one of three writers of the 
West that had influenced him most. Today the 
Concord people tell you that, next after 
Emerson, they are indebted to Henry Thoreau 
for making their village known to the world. 
During all his life Thoreau was of in- 
valuable. service to Emerson. Edward Emer- 
son tells us that in the spring of 1841 his 
father made a pleasant and successful alliance 


with Henry Thoreau, then twenty-four years’ 


old, which continued two years. Thoreau 
became, as it were, an elder son in the family, 


attended to the gardening, established a poultry’ 


yard, grafted the trees, did odd jobs and skill- 
fully made repairs In the house. “ He was man 
of the place during Mr. Emerson’s absences, 
and was most respectfully attentive to Mrs. 
Emerson, whom he always looked up to as a 
sort, of lady-abbess. He was a _ delightful 
friend to the children, and had great gifts of 
‘amusing and helping them. He reserved what 
time he wished for studies, afield and at home. 
Sometimes he.walked with Myr. Emerson and 
showed him Nature’s secrets in the woods or 
swamps or on the river. Mr. Emerson’s lack 
of skill in gardening or household emergencies 
was admirably supplemented by his young 
friend,” 

Emerson had hoped when he first entered 
into this arrangement that through instruction 
from Thoreau in garden work, in caring for his 
orchard and in the other technical phases of 


farming, he might himself be able to attend to. 


the work of his small farm. But he soon found 
that manual labor took too much of his time 
‘and energy and interfered seriously with his 
writing. “When the terrestrial corn, beets, 
onions and tomatoes flourish,” he wrote, “ the 
celestial archetypes do not.” So he restricted 
himself to the garden of the mind and left the 
outdoor work largely to his young friend. 

When Emerson -went to Europe in 1847, 
he left Thoreau in charge of his home during 
his’ absence. | 


In 1845, Thoreau built himself a small 
frame house on the shores of Walden Pond, 


and lived there for two years alone, a life of’ 


labor and study. As soon as he had exhausted 
the advantages of that solitude he abandoned 
it. SS 
Emerson said of him, “He was a born 
protestant. He declined to give up his large 
ambition for knowledge and action for any 
narrow craft or profession, alming at a much 
more comprehensive calling, the art of living 
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well. {Never idle or self-indulgent, he preferred, 
when he wanted money, earning it by some piece 
of manual labor agreeable to him, as building 
a boat or a fence, planting, grafting, survey- 
ing, or other short work, to any long engage- 
ments., He could plan a garden or a house or 
a barn; would have been competent to lead a 
ae Exploring Expedition; could give Jjudi- 
cious counsel in the gravest private or public 
affairs.| With his hardy habits and few wants, 
his skill in wooderaft and his powerful’ arith- 
metic, lhe was very competent to live in any 
part ofthe world. It would cost him less time 
to supply his wants than another.-He was 
therefore secure at his leisure. He had no 
talent for wealth, and knew how to be poor 
without the least hint of squalor ‘er inelegance. 
He declined invitations to dinner-parties 
becausel there each was in everyone’s way, and 
he could not meet the individuals to any pur- 
pose. “They make their pride,’ he said, ‘in 
making! their dinner cost much. I make my 
pride in making my dinner cost little. He 
chose ta be rich by making his wants few and 
supplying them himself.” -He much preferred 
“so good Indian” to fashionable society. 
Again, ‘ Hermit and stoic as he was, he was 
really fond of sympathy, and threw himself 
imto the company of young people whom he 
loved, and whom he delighted to entertain, as 
only he! could, with the varied and endless 
anecdotes of his experiences by field and river; 
and he was always ready to lead a huckleberry 
party or|a search for chestnuts or grapes.” 
There were times when Emerson found 
Thoreau ja little too disputatious for his taste. 


‘The following entry in Kmerson’s Journal was 


written when.this feeling was strong: “ Henry 
is military. He seemed stubborn and im- 
placable;; always manly and wise, but rarely 
sweet. One would say that, as Webster could 
never speak without an antagonist, so Henry 
does not |feel himself except in opposition. He 
wants a fallacy to expose, a blunder to pillory, 
requires ja little sense of victory, a roll 
of the drums, to call his powers into full 
exercise.” 

Thoreau was a great walker, frequently 
taking tramps of many miles. Often Emerson 
accompanied Thoreau on these tramps and 
many of priees he describes in his Journals. 
Those entries throw interesting side-lights on 
the character, tastes and habits of the two men 
and on their friendly intimacy with each other. 

In his Journal of May 2, 1857, Emerson 
writes : Walked yesterday with Henry to 
Goose a and to the Red Chokeberry Lane. 


| 
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Found sedge flowers (and eight other varieties 
of flowers which he designates by their Latin 
names). From a white birch Henry cut a 
strip of bark to show how a naturalist would 
make the best box to carry a plant or other 
specimen requiring care, and thought the wood- 
men would make a better hat of birch bark 
than of felt—a hat with cockade of lichens 
thrown in. We will make a book on walking, 
that is certain, and have easy lessons ‘for 
beginners. ‘Walking in Ten Lessons ’.” 

“May 30. Walked this afternoon with 
Henry Thoreau. Found the Uvularia perfoliata 
(bell wort) for the first time by Flint’s Pond; 
found the chestnut-sided warbler. Heard the 
note of the latter, which resembles the locust 
sound; saw a cuckoo. Found the chestnut-oak 
in Lincoln. Henry thinks that planting acres 
of barren sand by running a furrow every four 
feet across the field, with a plough, and follow- 
ing it with a planter, supplied with pine-seed, 
would be lucrative. He proposes to plant my 
Wyman lot so. Henry says that the flora of 
Massachusetts enhances almost all the im- 
portant plants of America.” 

“June 9. Yesterday a walk with Henry in 
search of actaea alba (white baneberry), which 
we found, but only one plant, and the petals 
were shed. We found at Cyrus Smith’s the 
Juglans nigra, black walnut, in flower. I do not 
find black walnut in Bigelow. Henry praises Bige- 
low’s descriptions of plants: but knows sixty 
plants not recorded in his edition of Bigelow.” 

In Emerson’s biographical sketch of 
Thoreau, he says of him: “He was the 
attorney of the indigenous plants, and owned 
to a preference for the weeds to the imported 
plants. ‘See these weeds,’ he said, ‘ which 
have been hoed at by a million farmers all 
spring and summer, and yet have prevailed and 
just now come out triumphant over all lands, 
lanes, pastures, fields and gardens, such is their 
vigor. We have insulted them with low names, 
pigweed, wormwood, whickweed, shad-blossom. 
They have brave names too —ambrosia, stel- 
laria, amelanchier, amoranth, ete.’ ” 

Do we not ‘perceive Thoreau’s voice in 
Emerson’s fine lines: 


‘Les me go where’er I will, 
hear a sky-born music still, 


"Tis not in the high stars alone, 
Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 
But in the mud and scum of things, 

- There alway, alway, something sings.” 
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Emerson declared of Thoreau: ‘“ There 
is not a fox or a crow or a partridge in Concord 
that knows the woodlands better than Thoreau.” 

The naturalist had a high estimate of Walt 
Whitman. Emerson comments on it, saying: 
“Perhaps his fancy for Whitman grew out of 
his taste for wild nature, for an otter, a wood- 
chuck or a Joon.” Emerson said the three men 
in whom Thoreau felt the deepest interest were 
his Indian guide in travels through the Maine 
woods, John Brown and Whitman. 

When Thoreau died, Emerson delivered an 
address at his funeral and in this as well as in 
the innumerable references to him all through 
his Journal, we discern his affection and admi- 
ration for this long-time friend. Here is a 
sentence from that address : 

“Thoreau was made for the noblest society , 
he had in a short life exhausted the capabilities 
of this world; wherever there is knowledge, 
wherever there is virtue, wherever there is 
beauty, he will find a home.” 

Perhaps no better summing-up of Thoreau’s 


character could be given than is expressed in 


his own prayer : 


‘‘ Great God ! I ask thee for no meaner pelf, 
Than that I may not disappoint myself; 
That in my conduct I may soar as high 
As I can now discern with this clear eye, 
That my weak hand may equal my firm 

faith, 
And my life practice more than 
tongue saith.” 


my 


Students of Emerson and Thoreau have 
raised the question,—was either an echo of the 
other ? Dr. Edward Emerson in his book 
“ Emerson and Concord ” replies: “The charge 
of imitating my father, too often made against 
Thoreau, is idle and untenable. It may well 
be that the young Thoreau, in his close asso- 
ciation under the same roof, with Mr. Emerson 
at a time when he had few cultivated. com- 
panions, may have unconsciously acquired: a 
trick of voice, or even of expression, and it 
would have been strange if the village youth 
should not have been influenced by the older 
thinker for a time, as Raphael by Perugino. 
But this is the utmost that can be admitted 
Thoreau was incapable of conscious imitation.” 
F. B. Sanborn, who knew them both well, says: 
“ Thoreau never imitated anybody. There was 
nothing but originality in him.” Emerson him- 
self, in one of the entries in his Journal, writes 
as follows: “ Henry Thoreau does not disclose 
new matter. I am very familiar with all his 
thoughts, they are my own, quite originally 
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dressed. If the question be, what new ideas 


has he thrown into circulation, he has not yet 
told me what that is which he was created to 
say.” Again, we find. Emerson saying: “In 
reading Thoreau, I find often the same thoughts, 
the same spirit that is in me; but he takes a 
step beyond, and illustrates by excellent images, 
that which I should have conveyed by a sleepy 
generalization. He has muscle, and ventures 
on and performs feats which I am forced to 
decline. “Tis as if J went into a gymnasium, 
and saw youths leap and climb and swing, with 
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a force unapproachable, though their feats are 
only a continuation of my initial graplings and 
jumps.” 

To a student of the writings of the two, 
who tries to be impartial, the truth seems to be 
that both were highly independent and original 
in their thinking but that, as the result of their 
long |/and very close intimacy, each influenced 
the gther to a very considerable extent, both in 
thought and in manner of expressing it. Indeed 
it is|difficult to see how it could possibly have 
been | otherwise. | 
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Contribution of Ruskin College | 
By Pao NARESH ness oe ROY, . A, vhs D. 


Tue British labourites fill today many import- 
ant and responsible positions jn the country. 
Twice during the last fifteen years they formed 
the Government and administered the affairs 
of the nation and the empire from Whitehall. 
For the last seven years and more they have 
been out of the Government no doubt but they 
have shouldered during these years the not 
inconsiderable responsibility of His Majesty’s 
opposition: . Outside Westminster they have 
made themselves accountable for. the adminis- 
tration of local affairs in many parts of the 
country. In London for instance they have 
been in a majority in ithe County Council since 
1934 and the manner in which they have dis- 
charged their responsibilities: has elicited praise 
from even unexpected quarters. While the 
adminstration of the ‘county. has been more 
sympathetic towards the poorer sections of the 
people, its’ efficiency . has been unquestioned. 
What is true of their rule in London is. true 
almost £0 the same extent of their. administra- 
tion of raany of-the mufussil towns as well. It 
is not again in running the national government 
and conducting the affairs of the local authori- 
ties alone that the labourites have shown 
width of outlook, honesty of purpose and 
efficiency in the performance of their duties. 
As officials of the trade unions, as workers of 
co-operative: organisations, as secretaries of 
‘different branches of Workers’ Educational 
Association and lastly as officers in charge of 


the party pone also, they have evinced 
equal zeal, shown equal knowledge and. ability 
and igave equal proof on most occasions of their 
sense of responsibility and their resourcefulness. 
It is pertinent to ask as to how this ability has 
been acquired and this success in their work 
attained. 
It is no doubt true that almost from the 
beginning of the labour movement, a few middle 
sg .men with good education to their credit 
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espoused its cause and helped in the propaga- 
tion; of its ideals. Then after the war when 
suecesses of the Labour Party became rapid and 
even spectacular, many persons with finished 
education became associated with it. The. 
debdele of the Liberal Party helped very largely 
in this walk over to the labour camp. Sevéral 
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Liberal politicians no longer thought it worth 
while to remain in a discredited fold where they 
had no political prospect, and association with 
which would only mean an eternal exile from 
the seats of authority and power. They left the 
Liberal Party as rats would leave a sinking ship 
and sought asylum in the Labour fold. Young 
men again with excellent university education 
and with advanced political and social views 
now came forward to join the Labour Party. 
Decades ago they might have passed as radicals 
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ut would have remained part and parcel of the 
iberal Party. Now however they had no hesi- 
ation in coming under the labour banner and 
alling themselves socialists. There can be no 
loubt about it that the association of these 
ntellectuals with the Labour Party has been a 
ource of great strength and efficiency to the 
abour movement. Men like Wedgewood Benn, 
», R. Attlee, H. B. Lees-Smith and Hugh Dalton 
re certainly a tower of strength to the Labour 
pposition in the House of Commons today. 
Men like Lords Sankey and Haldane had again 
dded prestige to the Governments which Labour 
iad opportunity of constituting in the past. 
But although it is no longer unusual for 
1en bred in middle class families and educated 
1 universities to join the Labour Party, the 
ibour movement both in the parliament and 
utside is manned mostly by people nurtured in 
ae atmosphere of working-class homes and 
lucated oyly in the elementary schools which 
1ey had to leave in their early teens to take 
p work in field or factory. Is is from these 
ien that leaders have sprung up to organise 
1e trade unions and conduct their activities in 
ur weather and foul. It is from these men 
zain that recruits had to be found for work 
| the county and borough councils and in the 
ouse of Commons. The early education whict: 


they received is certainly not equal to the 
responsibilities which they have been called 
upon to discharge. It is too meagre and 
insufficient. There have been many of 
the working class leaders who maintained in 
all circumstances their thirst for knowledge 
and their hunger for instruction. At odd 
moments and in peculiarly difficult condi- 
tions they kept themselves in touch with books 
and periodicals and gave themselves an 
education which may be the envy of men more 
fortunately placed. Mr. J. R. Clynes who from 
the most humble and unpropitious circumstances 
rose to be the Home Secretary of His Majesty 
has given us most graphie details of his struggle 
for education. He has informed us how he 
saved a shilling to buy a dictionary and pennies 
to purchase odd literature. It was by stinting 
in other things that he could have at his disposal 
the few books from which he derived his culture 
and his inspiration. The same may be said of 
many other labour politicians and _ officials. 
But although there were many instances of such 
heroic struggle for education in the ranks of 
the labour movement, it would have been un- 
wise and thoughtless to leave these struggling 
workers to their own efforts alone. A Clynes, 
a Ramsay MacDonald and a few others may 
increase their knowledge, add to their culture 
and give themselves a true and sound education 
in the midst of the multifarious duties which 
they have to perform both for their bread and 
for advancing the labour cause. But most others 
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would certainly fail in this venture. So it was 
essential that there should be some institutions 
where men and women who were engaged in 
social and political work but who had no 
finished education to their credit might have 
continuous instruction for several months. At 
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present there are several such institutions in 
this country. The one whose work I am 
describing in the following paragraphs is 
situated in Oxford and has been named very 
appropriately after Ruskin, whose sympathy 
for the labouring class was well known and 
whose interest in the education of labouring 
people was abiding. 

Ruskin College is situated in Walton Street 
in the city of Oxford. The house that accom- 
modates this College cannot vie in any respect 
with the great and famous houses which accom- 
modate the colleges which are integral parts 
of the famous University. Ruskin College is 
not a part of the University in the sense that 
Balliol or Christ Chruch is. It is an institution 
which is really outside the University organisa- 
tion. But the University authorities are not 
on that account keeping it at arm’s length. 
They have on the contrary held out their hand 
of co-operation to this institution from the 
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very beginning of its career. The Ruskin 
students for instance may not only utilise the 
Bodleian but they have access to other libraries 
as well. They may also take part in games 
and debates with the more regular and more 
bonafide members of the University. Besides 
these facilities, those of the Ruskin College 
students who have put in two sessions may 
enter for the University Diploma in Economics 
and Political Science or the Diploma in Public 
and Social Administration. So although the 
College is not an integral part of the University 
of Oxford, it is still associated with it in many 
particulars. 

The College was founded in 1899 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Vrooman of the United States. They 
had of course the co-operation and support of 
several men connected with Trade Union Move- 
ment in this country. But it was their 
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initiative which was really responsible for the 
foundation of the institution. It is interesting 
to remember that the College when it was first. 
started was headed by an American gentleman 
who later on became a noted and much respected 
publicist in his country. He was no other than 
Charles Beard, for many years Professor of 
History and Politics at the Columbia University 
and the author of many treatises on American 
History and Government. Among those again 
who subsequently guided the-activities of this 
College and managed its affairs from day to 
day were two educationists who were also well 
known in India. The first to be mentioned is 
Mr. H. B. Lees-Smith. He is now one of the 
Readers in Public Administration in the Uni- 
versity of London and is an important figure 
in the Labour Party and the House of Commons. 
He was a member of the second Labour 
Government as Postmaster-General. He had 
been in the early years of this century to India 
and delivered at Bombay a course of lectures 
on Tariff. He acted as the Vice-Principal of 
the College for a number of years and his 
services are remembered at the institution with 
pride and gratitude. The other gentleman con- 
nected with the Ruskin College was the late Dr. 
Gilbert Slater. For about five years he was its 
Principal and he breathed during this period all 
his enthusiasm of which he had enough into this 
institution. Subsequently he went over to 
Madras as the University Professor of Indian 
Economies and for one year he was also asso- 
ciated with the Government of that Presidency 
as its Director of Public Information. At 
present Mr. A. Barrat Brown is the Principal 
and he is assisted in the work of instruction by 
nine colleagues. 

The College is managed by a Governing 
Council of which the Right Honourable C. W. 
Bowerman is the President and Chairman. He 
had been for many years Secretary to the Trades 
Union Congress and is as such an important 
figure in the world of labour in this country. 
This body has also two other representatives 
on the governing council. Among the other 
organisations which have their nominees on ‘the 
soverning body are the Co-operative Union, 
the Iron and Steel Trades Copfederation, 
National Society of Operatives and Assistants, 
Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain and 
Worker’s Educational Association. Associated 
with the governing council are three members 
whose advice is always sought regarding the 
management of the institution but who are not 
entitled to vote in any meeting. At present 
these Consultative Members are Mr. A.” D. 
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Lindsay, the Master of Balliol, Professor R. H. 
Tawney and Canon A. J. Carlyle. 
The College is intended 

“to provide residential courses of a University standard 
for working men and women, especially for those who 
are likely to give service to trade unions, cooperative 
societies, working men’s clubs, adult education classes 
or other associations concerned with the working class.” 


The founders and the later promoters of 
this institution appreciated fully the difficulties 
amidst which working class people were doing 
their best to improve their education and know- 
ledge. They were convinced that if these people 
were really to be helped in this field. it was 
essential that there should be a residential 
institution where “ undistracted by the claims 
of occupation, home or outside interests ”, they 
might have opportunity of continuous study 
and ready access to several tutors. The sylla- 
bus which is followed in the College is spread 
over two sessions which ordinarily a student is 
expected to complete. But not unoften men and 
women attend the College for a shorter period 
—some for one year and some even for two 
terms or six months only. 

“Full time courses throughout the first year are 
given in Economics, Economic History and Social and 
Political History, and, in addititon, there are courses in 
English Grammar and Composition, English Literature, 
Public Speaking, History of Political Theory, Economic 
Geography, and Foreign Languages. Subjects taken in 
the second year include Economics (Advanced), Political 


Theory and Institutions, Constitutional History, Economic 
History and Foreign Languages.” . 


Besides these, Visiting Lecturers deal with 
the Co-operative Movement, the Club Move- 
ment and current industrial and trade union 
issues. There are also courses in Trade 
Unionism and Public Administration. For 
hose who do not stay on for two sessions but 
eave only after one session or two terms special 
hort courses are provided. 

All men and women are eligible for 
idmission as residential students. There is no 
ige bar. And not unoften men and women of 
‘ather advanced age are found among the 
nembers of the College. But in regard to 
icholarships which enable many of the students 
o pursue their studies here, age restrictions are 
ometimes made. The College itself offers five 
icholarships of the value of £125 per annum. 
“he fee charged for board, residence and tuition 
s £100 for the College year. In average 
mother £35 is required by the student for other 
xpenses during the session. So those who 
ecure a College scholarship require only about 
en pounds more for his other expenses. But 
nen’ and women whose age is not less than 


twenty and not more than thirty-five are alone _ 


eligible for such scholarships. Besides the 


scholarships granted by the College, there are 
about twenty-five more scholarships whose - 
amount vary from £50 to £135 per year. These | 


are granted by different organisations like the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress, 
National Society of Operative Printers and 
Assistants and local bodies like the London 
County Council, Durham County Council and 
Bradford City Council. Usually these bodies 


td 
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Student’s Room 


in granting their scholarships make no condi- 
tions as to limits of age of the candidates. 
Very often a needy but deserving candi- 
date finds it possible to secure a scholarship for 
studies in the College for one or two years. But 
the securing of the scholarship does not certainly 
mean his freedom from financial anxiety. The 
money which he has to add from his own pocket 
for expenses at Oxford he finds in most cases 
difficult to save from his small earning. The 
maintenance of the family during his absence 
in the College is also another problem which it 
becomes difficult to solve. While this may be 
said of those who secure a scholarship, it may 
be imagined how much more difficult it becomes 
to prosecute studies in this institution for 
those who have to depend upon their own 
resources alone. 


scrape up sufficient money for stay in the 
College for a period of six months or one year. 
This struggle for education and _ intellectual 
equipment is one of the brightest chapters of 
the history of the rise of labour in Great 
Britain. Seen 

That the Ruskin College has succeeded in 
large measure in equipping properly a consider- 
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Many families have been ~ 
found to stint for years together in order to 
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- able number of men and women who are now 
promoting in different capacities the labour 
movement in the country is ttestified to by x 
list of former students (with their activities) 
which the College has recently published. The 
list contains more than 125 names, each more 
or less noted in some field of activity. Six of 
the ex-students are now in the House of 
Commons and as many as ten more were 
formerly members of. this body. Twenty-one 
are connected with Trade Union work, fourteen 
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with Co-operative, twenty-one or Social — 
Service, four with the Press and seven with the 
Civil Service. Hight are now, on the local 
councils and four are engaged in miscellaneous 
work like the organisation of ‘the League of 
Nations Unions. If, as Sir Arthur Salter says, 
the best of all tests of an educational institu- 
tion is the records of its students in adult 
life, Ruskin College has certainly succeeded 
in it. SAB e + Si 
London © 


THE MIGRATING JEWS 
By Dr. RAMAN VASA, o.a., Lu.8. (Bombay), p.Litt. (Paris) 


A SurRvrEY OF THE JEWISH POPULATION IN 
DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Tue relentless drive organized against the 
Jewish populace in Germany today has been a 
subject of growing international anxiety and of 
preoccupation all the world over. It has created 
problematic situation in the international poli- 
tics of several important states. A survey of 
the Jewish population of the world should be 
an interesting study at this juncture. It will be 
our concern to find what place the Jewish race 
occupies in different countries of the world 
today and how it spread there. 


WorLD’s. JEWISH POPULATION 


The initial strength of the Jewish popula- 
tion all the world over is 17 millions, which 
means 0-8 per cent of the world’s total popula- 
tion. Of these seventeen million Jews, 10 
millions reside in Europe, 5 millions in America, 
1 million in Asia, 87,000 in Africa and 30,000 in 
Oceania.” 

The geographical distribution of the Jewish 
population has changed considerably during the 
last sixty years. An extremely _ significant 
phenomenon in the domain of the world’s 
economic history, a very recent happening, is the 


Jewish emigration to the American continent. 


The difference of magnitude in the movement 
of Jewish emigration in Asia and Africa is 
negligible, and is almost nil in Oceania, but it 
is quite the reverse in Europe and America. 


* For statistics, we are indebted to Wirtschaft und 
Statisk and to Ruppin. 


In 1880, nearly all the Jews of our Globe 
(about nine-tenth of the whole Jewish popula- 
tion) were found living in Europe. Im America, 
the population then was hardly more than 3 
per cent. In 1900 the Jews in Europe were not 
more than 82 per cent, while in America the 
figure rose to 11 per cent. On the eve of the 
great world war the Jewish population of the 
world was distributed as below : 


In Europe .. 9,000,000 or 74-87 per cent. 
,» America : 2,110,000 » 17:66 x , 
», Asia 500,000 ,, 4°16 ——— 
» Africa 380,000 , 3-17 ms 
,» Australia .. 17,000 .,, 0-14 ‘s 
Today 30 per cent of the Jews live in 
America, and the percentage of the Jewish 


people in Europe has come down approximately 
to 60 per cent. 


DENSITY 


The density of the Jewish population in 
America is now almost equal to that of Europe. 
It is 1-95 per cent in Europe and 1-92 per 
cent in America. In the other continents it is 
very small, wz., 0°44 per cent in Africa, 0-22 
per cent in Oceania and 0-08 per cent in Asia. 


MicRratTION 
Its causes in general 


Naturally the question surges up and one 
begins to inquire of the cause of the Jewish 
exodus to America. It has for its cause 
the social, political and the consequent economic 
disabilities that the sons of Israel suffered 
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@n account of the social discrimination practis- 
are in all European countries till the dawn of 
the present century. It must be avowed and 
that too with no little shame, that during the 
Jast 1800 years almost all the European coun- 
ifries treated their Jewish inhabitants in a 
manner and spirit that was un-Christlike. This 
treatment was one uniformly devoid of justice 
and equity. They were treated by the nations 
among which they lived, as aliens, and in some 


countries they were even kept bevond the pale. 


of law. 


DISABILITIES 


‘A glance at the history of European legis- 
lation concerning the Jews makes it evident 
that. but few of the Jews had human rights not 
more than one hundred years ago. The 
majority of those who are politically free today 
attained their freedom-only two or three gene- 
rations ago, while more than one-half the total 
number of the Jews in the world, only a couple 
of years before the W ar, was about 
the same position from the civil and political 
standpoint as their grandfathers were during 
the Dark Ages. Even as late as 1911, of the 
12,000,000 Jews in Russia, 5,500,000 were 
Segregated in a Ghetto in the Russian pale of 
settlement which did not materially differ from 
the Medieval. Ghetto in Prague, Rome or 
Venice. There, they were exposed to frequent 
attacks on their lives and property, as 
well as to expulsion from the country. The 
same was the plight of the Jews in Rumania 
2 ie \ hb 


EMANCIPATION 


_ It was in the bosom of the territory which 
‘was soon to become the United States of 
America, where for the first time since their 
‘dispersion among the nations. the Jews were 
placed on a basis of absolute equality with 
‘people of other creeds, that Roger Wil- 
diams founding Rhode Island, welcomed the 
Jews with the same warmth as he did the 
‘Christians. 

The first admission of the Jews to 
citizenship was accomplished in France on 
September 27, 1791. This was the first act 
of emangipation of the Jews in Europe 
and was soon adopted by all other European 
nations excepting Russia, Rumania, Finland, 
Spain and Portugal, where the old medieval 
conditions prevailed in the beginning of the 
century. : 

In England it was in 1858 that a Jew 
‘was permitted to become a member of the 
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Parliament. The difficulties in the way of a 
Jew becoming a scholar or a Fellow in an 
English University were removed as late as 
1870 by the University Test Act. Since then 
the political and civil status of the Jews in — 
England has not at all differed from that of . 
the members of other creeds. In all colonies as 
well as in the United States, the Jews were a 
politically equal with the people of other 
creeds. | 
This brings us to a great historical fact 
that the relation of the Church and the State _ 
has been the most important factor in-deter- 
mining the legal status of the Jews in a given — 
country. In countries where the Church is 
a part and parcel of the machinery of the 
State, the fate of the Jews has been miserable. 
In countries where the Chureh is divorced from _ 
the State, the Jews have enjoyed some degree 
of civic and political liberty. After the great 
world war and in the wake of the great 
political upheavals that took place in Europe, — 
the social content of the sufferings of the Jews 
became in importance subordinate to the 
political and economic disabilities. We find 
the principles of democracy putting them on 
equal footing with other citizens in all 
countries of the world except in Germany 
under the Nazi regime. Apart from this 
hurried running away for life the Jews have 
felt attracted towards America for a long time, | 
The fresh land of America offered ample scope — 
for activity, to a race by nature enterprising — 
and industrious. : osm 




































CENTRAL AND EASTERN EvuROPE 


Nevertheless, the Jewish population is 
found concentrated in Central and Eastern 
Europe, specially in the frontier districts of 
Austria, Hungary and Russia. Thus, in the 
quadrilateral region extending from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea and having for its boundary 
the towns of Leningrad, Riga, Vienna and 
Rostov-on-the-Don, there are eight millions of 
Jews amounting to one-half of the world’s total. 
Jewish population. To mention ‘individual _ 
countries: in Poland we have 33,00,000 Jews 
which means 9-64 per cent of its population; in 
Lithuania we have 1,75,000 or 7-37 per cent of 
the population; in Hungary, 450.000 or 5-01 
per cent; in Czechoslovakia, 385,000 or 2°54 per 
cent; in Rumania, 105,000 or 5-41 per cent and 
in Soviet Russia we have 2,950,000 Jews or 
2-22 per cent of its population. Lastly, in the 
Mediterranean Basin, we find a number of 
Jewish settlements of very ancient origin, The 
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Jews are conspicuous in towns like Alexandria, 
Cairo, Tripoli, Tunis, Gibraltar, Salonika, 
Constantinople, etc. Palestine holds 404,000 
Jews, which is one-third of its population, and 
in Morocco their strength is about 200,000 
strong. 

In France by 1937 there were not less than 
280,000 Jews. In Italy they are only 52,000. 
The British Isles have 340,000 Jews. 


GERMANY 


In Germany the census of 1905 showed 
607,862 Jews, 409,501 of whom lived in the 
province of Prussia. Bavaria was the next 
province with a large number of Jews. They 
constituted only 1°04 per cent of the total 
population of Germany, and even in Prussia, 
where the greater number of the German Jews 
lived, they made up only 1°14 per cent of the 
total population. The statistics of 1933 reveals 
that the total population of Jews in Germany 
was 502,000. It is therefore evident that instead 
of hundreds of thousands, the total number of 
Jewish immigrants in Germany (both from 
East and West) between 1910 (four years 
before the war) and 1925 (seven years after 
the war) did not exceed 31,000. Between 1925 
and 1933, 900 of them had left the country 
again. Thus in twenty-three years before the 
advent of the Third Reich there was a net total 
of 22,000 Jewish immigrants amongst a popula- 
tion of 67 millions. The total percentage of 
Jews among the population of Germany varies 
between some -8 per cent and 1-2 per cent 
according to whether the defination is taken 
by the possession of four, three, or two “ non- 
Aryan” grand-parents. Before the Anschluss 
the stength of the Jewish population was 
420,000 as compared to 502,000 Jews in 1938. 
The Nazi regime therefore was responsible 
for the forced departure of 80,000. Austria 
had 200,000 Jews in 1937; with its annexation 
to the Reich Germany’s total Jewish popula- 
tion came to 600,000 individuals. 


AMERICA 


It is in America that we find the Jewish 
population today in its densest form, and it is 
still on the increase. At the beginning of the 
century the number of the Jews in U. S. A. was 
only 530,000, today it is 450,000, 1.¢€., 3°5 per 
cent of the total populatoin. In Canada, there 
are at least 200,000 Jews, 275,000 in Argentina 
and less than 150,000 in the rest of South 
America. ; 
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CONCENTRATION. IN. Bra Crries 


What seems to be a characteristic feature 
of the race is that the Jews. have a predilec- 
tion for residing in big towns.. More than half 
of the Jewish population is- urban; first stands 
New York with its suburbs holding 25 millions- 
of Jews; then follow, Warsaw. with its- 363,000, 
Chicago with 325,000, Philadelphia with 
275,000, London and its suburbs with 234,000: 
Jews. Budapest has 232,000, Lodz has 202,000,. 
Vienna has 178,000, Paris. has 175,000 and 
Berlin has 161,000 Jews. These are round. 
figures but from this it can easily be inferred 
that the Jewish tendency is to group into big. 
capital cities. To mention only a few, we find. 
in Copenhagen 92-2 per cent of the Danish. 
Jews; in Vienna 91:9 per cent of the Austriam 
Jews; in London 68°8 per cent of. the English 
Jews. 


TowarRps PALESTINE Vs; ASSIMILATION 


Today these sons of Israel scattered about 
in the world have in Western. Europe and. 
America identified themselves, as regards lan— 
guage and customs, with the people of the 
countries they live in, . 


For some decades there has- been. amongst 
the Jews a strong movement for a return, from: 
the several countries they are scattered about, 
to Palestine, the traditional home of the Jews. 
It had its origin in Eastern Europe where, at: 
the time when the struggle of the oppressed. 
nations was most acute, when minorities and 
often majorities were seen endeavouring to 
assert themselves against their oppressors, some 
Jews were inoculated with the idea of nation- 
alism and began to dream of the repatriation 
of their people and the renationalization of 
their race. 


It is different with the Western Jews who 
were emancipated during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They assert that there is nothing which 
may keep a Jew from being assimilated with. 
his neighbours belonging to other creeds. The 
Western Jews cannot any more be distinguished 
from their non-Jewish neighbours by their 
dress, language and even by their mamners and’ 
customs. The Jews today are quite cosmo- 
politan. In all spheres of activities they are- 
found to be following their profession along with 
their fellow citizens of other creeds. The assi- 
milation is natural and more complete in 
America and the Western countries of Europe. 
These assimilated Jews oppose vigorously ther 
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movement towards Palestine. They call it an 


attempt to turn back the course of modern 
history; the movement hitherto, on its political 
side, has had for its main object to secure for 
the Jewish people an equal place with their 
fellow citizens of other creeds in the countries 
they are born or which they inhabit. Accord- 
ing to them, it is essentially an ignorant and 
marrow-minded view of the great problem— 
ignorant because it takes no aecount of the 
decisive element of progress in history and 
narrow-minded because it confounds a political 
memory with a religious ideal of bygone days. 


PROBLEM OF THE REFUGEES 


At the end of the world war, Palestine 
became a British-mandated territory and the 
Jews were given certain privileges. Jewish 
immigration began on a large scale. In addi- 
tion, in 1934 the Soviet Union created in its 


Far East an autonomous Jewish territory 
where Yiddish is one of the official languages. 
Neither here nor in Palestine have the Jews 
found a warm foyer. 
plications, vis-a-vis their relation with the Arab 
population of the country. The victims of the 
anti-Jewish outrages in Arabia and the refugees 


escaping from the planned persecution of the — 


Jews in Germany, have created for the world 
at large a new problem to face. It becomes all 
the more urgent when Poland and Rumania 
join hands with Germany in their anti-semitic 
drive. 
cannot be treated lightly. Mere sympathy is 
not enough. Since it concerns the fate of 
thousands of men, women and children desti- 
tute and seeking accommodation in other 
countries, which are themselves worried about 
their unemployed millions, the problem calls for 
a permanent solution. It should evolve not 


only measures of relief but measures of pre- — 


vention. 
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By C. F. ANDREWS 


Recwntiy I have been receiving constant letters 
from those who are engaged in helping the 
aboriginals in Bihar, especially the Santals. 
When I was at the World Missionary Confer- 
ence in Tambaram, I met one of ‘their own 
leaders, a Santal, who gave me a_ very 
distressing account concerning their condition. 
Others, who have intimate knowledge and first- 
hand experience, have come to Santiniketan to 
see the Poet and I have been able to have long 
talks with them. Sj. Rajendra Prasad has also 
visited us and his knowledge and experience 
are unrivalled with regard to his own province 
ot Bihar. The Adi-basi movement, referred to 
in the gotes of the February number of The 
Modern Review, represents correctly the grow- 
ing importance of this movement among the 
hill tribes in the Chota Nagpur Districts. The 
Metropolitan of Calcutta, before he was 
transferred to the central see, was one of those 
who was devoted to the cause of these simple 
and poor people. 

* Since one of the many branches of the 


Santali stock lives near to our very doors, at 
Santiniketan, and all the necessary building 
work of our Ashram has been done with remark- 
able industry and skill by them in the spare 
time when they are not working in their fields, 
it has become comparatively easy for me to 
study their economic conditions and _ their 
village community customs. The dire poverty 


of many Santal areas is not experienced here — 
at Santiniketan because of the abundant — 


opportunities of work close at hand. There 


has never also been the same possibility here 


of the money-lender obtaining a vicious hold 


on them by lis loans, whose payments are 
exacted at compound interest until the interest — 
exceeds the amount of {the actual loan itself. — 
Our own co-operative enterprises, in the neigh- — 
have made the — 
mahajan’s trade less profitabable here than else- — 
where, and the medical aid we have been able 


bourhood of Santiniketan, 


to render on a co-operative basis has immensely 


improved the health conditions, as has also — 
the institution of our Brati-Balak groups — 


This problem of the Jewish refugees 
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It has erated fresh com- _ 
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among the young children, who have been 
taught the value of cutting down the weeds 
and jungle around the villages 
and filling up or emptying the 
stagnart pools, especially at the 
malarial season when the mon- 
soon has drawn to an end. It 
is a joy to see the decorative 
arts coming back in a simple 
way into the Santhal villages 
around us and the village in- 
dustries of weaving, lacquer, 
etc., springing up again among 
them. 


In the light of this experience 
around Santiniketan of what can P25 
be done by a poet’s imagination ¥ 
creating a practical sphere of 
work, I would venture to call the 
attention of the readers of The 
Modern Review to a paper which 
one, who has devoted himself to 
this work, has left with me after 
a visit to Santiniketan itself. I 
was able to take him to our San- 
tal villages and he has told me 
that they are similar to those he 
knows by practical experience 
around Bhagalpur. . 

His brother is working among 
the Santals as District Medical 
Officer and he has been able to 
add to his own personal know- 
ledge by constant consultation 
with him concerning the im- 
provement of their health con- 
ditions. As he is at present a 
silent and. unknown worker, I 
will give his appeal in a letter 
to me, just as he sent it, with- 
out disclosing his name. He writes as fol- 
lows : 


“Of all the classes of people in India, the 
aboriginals are probably the most neglected 
and suffering. Their condition, political, 
economical, and moral, is very sad and dis- 
couraging. No really adequate steps have yet 
been taken to improve their condition, and by 
the time any measure is taken to save these 
innocent people—who can, in truth, be 
described as the ‘ children of God,’—the whole 
race may become extinct. In India, every 
province, every people, has got its own culture 
and language. Every province is prompt to 
save its own culture. Western ideas have 
encouraged the different provinces of India to 
fight their own battle; but in the case of the 
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aboriginals in India, no means have been yet. 
adopted to save them. 


Santal men and women assemble for a dance 


[Courtesy : Sudhindra Dutt 

“Tt is impossible adequately to describe 
the present condition of this class, or to paint 
a picture of their homes, lands and industries. 
In areas which the British Government has 
legally defined as non-regulated, people fron: 
regulated areas have intruded; they have 
exploited these innocent and ignorant people 
in every way. 

“Financially, these aboriginals have been: 
reduced to such a pitiable condition that they 
have mortgaged their lands and holdings to the 
mahajan class. These take away the produce 
of the land, year after year, and the result has. 
been that the aboriginals themselves spend. 
most of the year on almost a starvation level 
in their daily diet. ‘ 

“These aboriginals are experts in basket- 
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weaving and in making cloth, bed sheets and public should come forward to. save these 
napkins. But how sad and disappointing is innocent and _ illiterate people and preserve 
z _ their hearths and homes. In- 
a ee difference to them may mean i 
2 eee & =the end the total extinction o 
se Pt we this class. 

| Sieerey 8 -“ What is that ‘something’ 
eats Gy Ry, which can be done to improve 
, the condition of the aboriginals 7 
Let me work it out in detail as 

I have seen it: 

“ (1) Full seope should be 
given to the aboriginals for the 
free play of their own will. with 
regard to their habits,—that is, 
the free play of their language, 
customs and home industries. 

“ (ii) Immediate steps should 
be taken to save them from the 
clutches of the money-lending 
class. Every attempt should be 
made tc restore their lands from 


Se a oS Sas this class, which now exacts from. 
Te Ne ae We ' them the produce of their lands 
as a payment of accumulated 
Santal children interest over many years. 
' [Courtesy : Sudhindra Dutt “ (wit) Encouragement should 
heir lot! For no encourage- 


nent is given them to improve 














heir industries, or to sell their 
roducts in a good market. 
“To educate them, no sufli- 
jent measures, except those 
aken by missionaries, have been 
dopted as yet so as to make 
hem mentally strong. They 
lave been kept ignorant and 
eglected. | 
“In Bihar, the aboriginal 
reas, lke the Santal Parganas 
nd Chota-Nagpur, contribute 
heir highest quota in makings 
‘har rich materially; yet in 
site of having rich mineral§ 
reas in the aboriginal parts, § 
1e people of these districts re- 
iain the most backward people 
1 the province. 
“ Bihar enjoys today Provin- 
al <Autoffomy. Though, te 
any, it might look as if, it were “ 
: Some Santal labourers 
substantial autonomy for all, [Courtesy : Sudhindra Dutt 
ll scope has not been given to cS eee 
iprove the condition of the masses—especially be given and sympathy should be shown to their 
these aboriginals. home industries and particular attention should 
“Something must be done to improve their be given to the sale of these products so as thus 
t. e Whether the Government takes any to help them financially. 
sasure to alter their condition or not, the “(w) The co-operative department of 
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the Province has failed hitherto. and has not forward with a princely sum to help the cause 
.done much to the satisfaction of the masses. To of this distressed class. Perhaps this is neither 
help the aboriginals in the agricultural season necessary, nor advisable. But I suggest that 
and thus to prevent borrowing from the a fund should be raised by public help to assist 
them. In order to raise such a fund, there 

RNR SS SU might be a conference of great leaders and 









a ere oft By ona ee . . . . . 
eee ES persons of All-India distinction, who might 
ee) discuss the ways and means of educating 


and assisting the aboriginals. To draw the 
attention of the people, it should be made an 
All-India concern and thereby win the 
sympathy of the whole country. 

“Side by side with such a_ conference, 
there might be organised a demonstration by 


—aes? 












: Peas TEL eT es (sag eae 
| TES ot at tree ee a ~s tee o> 
A Santal woman ; te REE 
[Courtesy : Sudhindra Dutt | ta Cale Pee ER a 


SON SR Nes | 
-mahajan class, at exorbitant rates of interest, a Sy) REP al 
certain public amount should be allotted in the 
form of a Government loan, free of interest, to 
help the needy aboriginals at the ‘ime of the 
agricultural season. If interest should be ene 
-charged at all, it should be according to the a : mee Sail 
condition of the person taking such a loan. een ieee eee 
The sum should be realised after the harvest 
without putting them to great trouble and dis- 


tress. 
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“ (y) Advances should be made to these A group of Santal women 
aboriginals to buy cotton and other necessaries A Santal village near Santiniketan 
for weaving and thus every attempt should be [Courtesy : Sagarmay Ghose 
made to encourage them to go forward indus- e 
trially. the aboriginals themselves, where the folk 


“ (ai) Stores should be opened in different dances of these people should be displayed. 
cities of India, where the products made by These folk dances should be held on ticket and 
them should be kept and sold. The profits- the sale proceeds should be invested in the 
of the sale should be kept in hand to help them progress and uplift of the aboriginals them- 
in other ways. selves. 

“ (aii) In these days of financial stringency “Special banks should be established in 
it is very difficult to find aman who can come different centres of these areas, where ‘every 
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A Santal 


urangement might be made for loan and 
leposit, so that their agriculture might not 
uffer. 

“When such banks are established, and 
unds raised, some at least of the aboriginal: 
vill be saved from the clutches of . the 
nahajans. 

“Tf such an initiative is taken and once 
, Start is made, the whole management should 
fterwards be given over to the aboriginals. 
Vhen they become educated, they should con- 
rol their own affairs. 

“ Let me repeat, it is impossible to describe 
iow these aboriginal areas are being exploited 
or the profit of people having no concern with 
hem and at the cost of the real inhabitants. 
et me tell also how the legitimate demands 
f the people are being ignored and_ their 
rievances overlooked by our countrymen. 

“Tn brief, I would put every thing before 
he view of the people of this country and 
ppeal to them for their generous support and 
0-operation. To this conference, we should 
ppeal to leaders of every community, irrespec- 


A Santal labourer 





Huts where Santals live 
[Courtesy : Sagarmay Ghose 


tive of caste and creed, to lend their full-- 
hearted support and ‘co-operation by becoming’ 
its Conveners. I hope that these All-Indix 
leaders, before whom I might place this pro- 
posal, would help me to make this dream: 
translated into action. To such great leaders. 
of the country I would appeal to save these 
mute, humble and innocent people who are 
suffering in so many unfortunate ways.” 

There is little need, on my part, to add in: 
conclusion anything further to this sincere 
appeal from one who hopes to devote his life: 
to the uplift of this aboriginal community. No: 
work is more delicate than this; for patronising 
help is often worse than useless, and there 
must be an intense love at the back of every 
effort that is made. The motive also must be 
pure, and not mixed up with political or 
economic exploitation. No one has done this 
work hitherto more nobly and sympathetically 
than Sj. Amrilal Thakkar, or Thakkar Bapa, 
as we love to call him. We may hope that in 
time many more of the younger generation may 
come forward to continue his great undertaking. 





THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES OF THE MARATHAS 
By G. 8. SARDESATI 


1. Tur PROBLEM 


“MarATHA HISTORY is a subject which I believe 
js only now being given shape in a really scienti- 
fic spirit.and which I am afraid has not received 
the wide attention it deserves at the hands of 
scholars even of Maharashtra and therefore 
much less at the hands of those of other Indian 
provinces. India is almost a continent of 
many different races, creeds and languages, 
almost like Europe, whose divided interests 
have done no small harm to her unity in past 
ages and who on that account often fell an 
easy prey to foreign conquerors and exploiters. 
Indeed we all know how distressing is the record 
of India’s history during the past eight or ten 
centuries, when the country had been repeatedly 
subjected to foreign lust and conquest and when 
all her boasted superior culture of thousands of 
years proved of no avail in the hour of peril. 
If we trace back this downfall of our Hindu 
civilization, we come to about the year 1000 of 
the Christian era, when that great Moslem 
soldier, Mahmud of Ghazni, made his first in- 
road upon India and started that career of 
conquest which entirely unsettled India’s inter- 
nal situation in political, social and religious 
matters for some five hundred years thereafter, 
until another able Muslim ruler, the brave and 
energetic Babar, won the crown of India on 
the field of Panipat in the year 1526 and 
established a new era of peace and prosperity, 
which marked the Mughal rule of the next two 
hundred years. The great Arab _— scholar 
- Al Beruni supplies us the starting point and the 
versatile Babar the end of this long period 
which marks the Muslim conquest of India. 
In order to form a correct estimate of the good 
or evil which the rise of the Maratha power has 
done to India, we must look back a little on 
this preceding era of Muslim conquest and 
review in our mind what the downfall of the 
old Aryan culture and civilization meant for 
the average inhabitant of this vast continent. 
An exact conception of time is at the same time 
pre-supposed for a clear grasp of the subject. 
The Marathas, as is well known, took their 
rise from their great hero Shivaji. In the face of 
the powerful Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb, 
Shivaji carved out an independent kingdom and 
had himself crowned in the year 1674. We 


might roughly say that for nearly a 150 years 
thereafter the Marathas ruled the destinies of 
India in varying degrees of efficiency and domi- 
nion. Since the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 to 
that of Nana Fadnis in 1800, all the political 
transactions of this vast country were clearly 
controlled and dictated from the Maratha capital 
in the South. Although this period is not very 
large in its measure of length, it has a peculiar 
and significant importance in history, which is 
perhaps not well realized by the average 
student. What message this short Maratha 
rule conveys to us today is, I _ believe, 
the crucial question which I will try to explain. 
in some measure during my discourse. 


2. Tur Roor Cause or Maratrua RISE 


From hoary antiquity to the middle ages, 
or, to be more precise, from the days of 
Gautama Buddha, Alexander and Ashoka to 
those of Prithviraj Chowhan, India had enjoyed 
a long life of achievements and progress not 
only for herself but also for radiating her civili- 
zing influence to all the backward peoples of the 
old world either directly or indirectly. To 
Aryanize the world! was the great mission 
of benevolence and goodwill by which this 
Bharata-Varsha was able to assimilate in her 
body politic all the foreign elements that came 
in from outside. The Greeks, the Scythians, 
the Mongols, the Parthians entered the country 
in succession through countless ages, but they 
all came to be entirely absorbed into one 
homogeneous Aryan community and after a 
time not a trace remained of their foreign 
character. We see a similar phenomenon in the. 
Norman conquest of England, where the con- 
querors and the conquered soon formed one 
united race. But the Muslim conquest of India 
from the beginning assumed an entirely differ- 
ent aspect. The Muslims have ever since 
remained! a separate community in this vast land, 
distinct in tenet and religious practfce so as to 
present many knotty problems to the rulers and 
the administrators of succeeding centuries, in 
spite of heroic efforts of great monarchs, saints 
and politicians to bring about a lasting social and 
religious union between them and the Hindus. 

1. awad) fazazart 
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It is this main problem which the Marathas in 
their own way tried to solve. Let us see what 
the problem was. 

The main difference between the Muslim 
conquerors and other foreign invaders that: pre- 
ceded them, lay in the extreme hostility and 
intolerance of the former. to the idols of the 
Hindus in their fanaticism and hatred towards 
idol worship and towards all the paraphernalia 
of religious observances which had _ entered 
every phase of a Hindu’s life. It is this in- 
tolerant phase of the Muslim faith which has 
not only created an unbridgeable gulf: between 
the two communities but has probably helped 
in the rapid spread of Muslim dominion through- 
out the world. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
Muslims had an uncontested or easy passage 
all over India. They took more than five hundred 
years to complete their conquest of this country 


and even then the Southern regions never 


became completely amenable to their rule. The 
Muslims’ advance was stoutly resisted by their 
Hindu opponents on many a sanguinary battle- 
field. If Alauddin Khilji succeeded in crush- 
ing the last surviving Hindu Dynasty of the 
Yadavs of Devgiri, another strong Hindu 
Empire rose further South at Vijayanagar 
mainly through Hindu brains: but that too had 
its turn of death at the fatal field of Talikot 
and the Hindu cause seemed all but hopelessly 
lost. 


3. Tue First Granp ACHIEVEMENT 


~ Jn the midst of this dark gloom and help- 
lessness which had rapidly spread over the 
Indian continent, the first ray of hope came to 
save the situation from an unexpected quarter. 
An unknown and ignorant boy suddenly rose to 


-. fame and power in the Western hilly regions 


peopled by a rude and unlettered race of hardy 
cultivators more adept in the use of the plough 
_ and the scythe than of the sword and the gun. 
The wonderful genius of Shivaji was soon able 
to organize his scattered tribesmen and harness 
all their resources, so as to bring to their 
knees not only the several feudal lords known 
as Jagirdars of the Deccan but defy the most 
. powerful of the great Mughal Emperors and 
wrest out*of his grasp the independence of his 
homeland. Whatever judgment may be passed 
on the character of some of the ways and means 
employed by Shivaji in gaining his ends, the 
bold and intrepid stand he made in the spring 
of 1666 in that famous Diwan-i-Am, a small 
slim figure, all alone, before the mightiest and 
the, most illustrious monarch seated on _ his 
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peacock throne at Agra and surrounded by all 


his power and dignity, sent an indescribable 


' thrill through all India, filling every breast with 


new hope and fresh courage for down-trodden 
humanity. Shivaji’s equally wonderful escape 
from the Emperor’s clutches was universally 
interpreted as divine interference for the pro- 
motion of a righteous cause, proclaiming self- 
rule and independence. Shivaji at once became 
an all-India figure. This small incident forms 
the kernel of Maratha history and points out 
the lesson which it teaches. It is indeed the 
first great achievement of which not alone the 
Maratha race, but suppressed nationalities all 
over the world may well be proud. 


4. Aw Essentia, Nerp or NArionau SUCCESS 


Let me tell you a small story in this con-. 
nection which illustrates the principle on which 
Shivaji acted and which gave him the strength 
he exhibited in later life. Indeed it is this 


. principle on which politics depends for its 


success. You already know, I am sure, that 
Shivaji had captured Sinhagad, the capital from 
which the’ western region was ruled by the 
Sultan of Bijapur. . Shivaji signalised his career 
in early life by the capture of this fort and 
made it the basis of his Swarajya. The king of 
Bijapur in retaliation imprisoned Shivaji’s 
father and demanded the restoration of the fort 
as the price of his life. The father sent orders 
to his son to restore the place and save his life. 
But Shivaji would not surrender the fruit of 
years of labour and toil. This distressed his 
mother awfully and a serious difference arose 
between the two. They however agreed to refer 
the dispute to their hereditary political adviser, 
Sonopant Dabir, a man of ripe judgment and 
keen circumspection, whom Shivaji had often 
deputed to meet Aurangzeb and arrange with 
him a settlement of his affairs. Sonopant at 
once decided the point and advised Shivaji to 
give back Sinhagad. The affair has been lucidly 
narrated by the author of Shiva Bharat in a 
long chapter of beautiful diction. The core of 
the foreign minister’s advice is contained in a 
short line2 which says that 


“All the wide world is open for a man of prowess.” 


Sonopant asked Shivaji to give back ~ 
Sinhagad and save his father’s life. “If 
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you have the necessary courage,” said he, “you 
can win back any number of forts of the type 
of Sinhagad: but if you have it not, what 
would a single fort avail you!” Shivaii 
moulded all his career on this main principle, 
which, as we see even today, guides the destinies 
of nations. Mr. Hall, in his Building of a 
Nation, states the same truth in different 
language : 


“It is evident that there is no quality upon which 
the success of a nation so much depends as upon its 
courage. No nation can rise to a high place or maintain 
its independence without being brave. Nations that are 
cowards must fail.” 


This self-confidence was given to India by 
Shivaji. His learned biographer, Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, calls him “the last great constructive 
~ genius of the Hindu race during modern ages. 
He taught the modern Hindus to rise to the 
full stature of their growth.” 

For centuries past the Muslim aggression 


had created a kind of revulsion in the Hindu. 


mind. The spirit of unity and solidarity was 
always in the air. The downfall of Devgiri 
and Vijayanagar was rankling in popular 
sentiment. Shivaji’s mother, hailing from the 
former, fanned the smouldering embers of young 
Shivaji’s spirit. His father worked out his life’s 
mission in the latter region and came to’ be 
inspired with a keen desire to put down the 
opponents of his religion. No wonder then that 
the son of two such parents should inherit 
an inspiration to work for national uplift. 
Historically this subject is full of immense 
possibilities for fresh research and valuable 
reconstruction. - 


5. Tum Seconp Great ACHIEVEMENT 


But Shivaji was not blessed with the long 
life which his opponent Aurangzeb enjoyed. He 
died an untimely death and left no competent 
successor either to complete his unfinished task 
or even to preserve what he had gained in a 
life of arduous struggle. Aurangzeb was shrewd 
and vigilant enough to seize the opportunity. 
He descended with all his mighty hosts upon 
the newly founded poor Swarajya of the 
Marathas. In his tremendous sweep he quick- 
ly gathered a rich harvest. He put an end te 
the Muslim kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda, 
captured Sambhaji alive and put him to an 
ignominious death. Hereafter came into full 
evidence the real spirit infused into his nation 
by the great Shivaji. The second great achieve- 
ment of the Maratha nation is exemplified in 
the war of independence which they successfully 
waged for seventeen long years’ against the 
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Mughal forces led by the Emperor in person : 


“Just when their country’s fortune was at its lowest 
ebb and everything seemed to be lost beyond hope, these 
very misfortunes served to unite the people of all ranks 
and to rouse a band of patriots who were trained in 
Shivaji’s school and who sacrificed their all to secure 
their national independence by driving the powerful 
Emperor to his last resting place.” 


Judging by the results achieved there can 
be no doubt that these seventeen years represent, 
the most glorious period: of Maratha history. 
The patriots who carried on the war of inde- 
pendence to a successful issue had no leader of 
any magnetic power, they had to fight the vast 
Mughal armies over a field extending for 
hundreds of miles from their original mountain 
home. Without revenue, without armies, with- 
out forts and without resources they managed 


‘to develop a phase of warfare which came to 


be termed guerilla. They more than avenged 
the sad death. of their king Sambhaji, whose 
spirit could -have the satisfaction of having 
accomplished by his death what he failed to 
achieve by his life. Writes Ranade: 


“The credit is equally due to Aurangzeb’s own 
misplaced ambition. He stirred the people of Maharashtra 
to their inmost depths: the hard discipline of 200 years 
cemented their national and patriotic instincts and 
enabled their leaders during the next three generations 
to carry their conquests to the farthest limits of India. 
The war brought out the higher moral ‘force of the 
nation, exhibiting rare virtues such as heroism, endurance, 
administrative genius, a faith in the justice of their cause, 
devotion to a high ideal, a sense of brotherhood in 
common danger, and, above all, a strength to defend their 
cherished religion, which had suffered so cruelly at the 
hands of the Moslems.” 


IT am not indulging in mere empty and boast- 


‘ful words. They are supported by facts which 


have been proved by ample unimpeachable 
evidence which a band of devoted scholars have 
unearthed and published during the last forty or 
fifty years. More than five hundred printed 
volumes are now available mainly in Marathi 
containing original letters and other sources 
which are at present supplying ample materials 
for the labours of professors and! students of the 
various Indian universities. In fact, it is these 
profuse materials which give an'unrivalied im- 
portance to Maratha history. As I have said 
above, India is the home of many nationalities, 
among which it is the good fortune of the Mara- 
thas alone to possess plentiful old papers which 
bear evidence both of their achievements and 
failures in equal measure. I do not suppose such 
wealth of materials exists in the case of any 
other nationality except the English and the 
Muslims. | — 
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6. THe Raspurs AND THE MaraTHAS 
| JOIN HANDS . 

The war of independence and the Emperor’s 
tragic death had, however, not completed the 
task which Shivaji had set before himself. 
Rather the new situation gave rise to fresh 
difficulties and some peculiar problems. The 
system of distributing conquered or even un- 
conquered lands in support of military con- 
tingents supplied by the various chiefs had been 
scrupulously put down by Shivaji but came to 
be again revived as an unavoidable measure 
during the stress of the long war. When 
Aurangzeb found that neither the death of 
Shivaji nor that of his son Sambhaji 
of revolt, he had long planned as a last resort 
to create a split in‘ the Maratha solidarity. 
‘This policy succeeded wonderfully when 
Sambhaji’s captured son Shahu was released 
and allowed to rule his little state as a Mughal 
vassal. A civil war ensued in Maharashtra 
between him and his aunt Tarabai and would 
have completely wiped away all the good 
results of the successful war, had not the genius 
of Balaji Vishwanath saved the situation with 
an uncommon vision which Shahu had the 
wisdom to recognize. Shahu at once made him 
his Peshwa or Prime Minister and invested him 
with full powers to manage the affairs of the 


Indian continent. 


had | 
availed him in putting down the Maratha spirit 
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Bajirao’s dash had so im- 
pressed the Rajput princes of the North that 
he was looked upon as a saviour next only to 
Shivaji in point. of valour and diplomacy. 


Let me here make my meaning clear. We ~ 


must guard against several misconceptions which 
often mar a right interpretation of historical 
problems. I know how the Rajputs became 
the mortal enemies of the Marathas: but that 
was a later development, a result of the wrong 
handling of political affairs by sueceeding 
generations—and this, as 1 shall soon mention, 
is the main failure of the Marathas. They 


failed to preserve the old selfless national ideal 


enunciated by Shivaji. This ideal was fully in 
evidence till the. death of Shahu in the middle 
of the 18th century. It was also for a time 
revived by the fourth Peshwa Madhaorao I, 
with whose premature death in 1772 finally 
vanished all the dreams of a united Hindu 
India and the boasted virtues exhibited by the 
Marathas during earlier days. 


7. Hinpu-Mositem. Co-opEeraTION IN 
SERVING THE MoTHERLAND 


To set down clearly the achievements and 
failures of a nation is by no means an easy 
task for the frail human powers of interpreting 
past events. Such interpretation is bound to 
vary with different individuals. Bearing this in 
mind, I will according to my lght here clear 


c 


state. A wide expansion of Maratha dominion ’ 
was at once projected and various leaders of’ 
Maratha bands who had received valuable’ 


the ground by defining the objects of Maratha 
policy. 


training in the late war and had gauged the . 


weakness of the Mughal Empire now decided 


to turn the situation to their advantage in 


mutual concert. With Balaji were asso- 


ciated several veteran Maratha soldiers and: 


diplomats: his two sons' were by no means 
’ inconspicuous. Aurangzeb’s armies were mostly 
manned by northern Rajput chiefs and princes 
who during their long residence in the Decean 
had become friends with the Marathas and 
sympathised with their ideals in opposition to 
the old Emperor’s obstinate policy. The result 
was that the Marathas of the South and the 
Rajputs of the North cordially joined hands in 
mutual friendship and co-operation in order to 
complete the ideal of a Hindu Empire perhaps 
dimly coficeived by Shivaji himself. Balaji’s 
two sons Bajirao and Chimanji, who were 
imbued with the spirit of Sonopant Dabir’s 
advice mentioned above, carried on the game of 
Swarajya so dexterously that by the time that 
‘Nadir Shah came and dealt the Mughal Empire 
its last mortal blow, Maratha dominion had 
advanced almost to the borders of the whole 


A student of history must.render impartial 
justice, when conflicting claims arise. I do not 
wish to be partial to the Marathas, because I 
am one of them. If I show high appreciation 
of Maratha achievements, I am not slow to 
denounce their weaknesses and failures with 
equal severity. The expression Hindu-pada Pad- 
shahi, or a united Hindu Empire, has perhaps 
roused different conceptions in different minds. 
Here I would remind all students to grasp the 
correct idea in its historical setting conveyed by 
that much abused expression. The Marathas, in- 
cluding Shivaji, I maintam, did endeavour to 


create a Hindu-pada Padshahi for India, but thew 


ideal was more religious than political. Neither 


the Peshwas, nor even Shivaji, ever entertained _. 


the idea of establishing a Hindu monarch on 
the throne at Delhi. They only wanted and 
claimed full religious liberty and tolerance from 


the Muslim rulers: they did not care who ruled “ 


at Delhi, provided they experienced no inter- 
ference with their religious practices. Shivaji 
himself remained contented with gaining inde- 
pendence for his homeland. His famous letter 
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to Aurangzeb clearly sets forth his ideals, which 
later the Peshwas tried to translate into 
actuality. They had not a few opportunities to 


- install’a Hindu monarch at Delhi; in 1748, | 
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respected the Koran as much as his own holy 
scriptures. One of his own spiritual gurus was 
Baba Yakut of Kelashi. His Chief Naval Com- 
mander or Darya Sarang was a Moslem named 


- 1754 and 1759 they could easily have carried™ Ibrahim Khan. It was a Moslem Farras, a faith- 

this out if they had so willed. In’ 1771, the ~ful servant of Shivaji, who endangered his own 
_, Peshwa Madhaorao, then in the height of his life to effect the escape of Shivaji from Agra. 
power, contrived only to extend Maratha pro- ,Shivaji’s personal Secretary for a long time was. 


vtection to Shah Alam and at his request 
estored him to Delhi. He could then have 
easily put a Hindu King there instead. Mahadji 
Sindia was in later days equally powerful to 
‘accomplish such’ an aim when he punished 
Ghulam Kadir. On the other hand, he only 
obtained an imperial firman against cow-sacri- 
~ fice, and an order from the Emperor for the holy 
places of Mathura, Prayag, Benares and Gaya 
being put under Maratha rule for religious 
purposes. 

The Marathas, one must admit, had no 
correct notions either of religion or of politics 
and failed to realize that religion cannot: bs 
dissociated from politics, as we find even today 
in our present efforts to bring about Hindu- 
Moslem union of national interests. Innumer- 
able letters have been printed addressed by the 
Peshwas during nearly a hundred years of their 
regime to their Sardars in the North urging the 
latter not to interfere with Muslim rule but only 
to have the holy places released from Muslim 
to Hindu control. The Marathas had abso- 


lutely no quarrel with the Muslim community - 


“or religion: they did not interfere with their 


practices: on the contrary, they respected their 


observances as much as they tlaimed respect 
for their own. They only hated the uncalled 
for fanaticism. and intolerance of Muslims 
towards Hindu idols and Hindu worship. The 
wholesale conversions and frequent slaughters 
of members of alien faiths‘ by Muslim fanatics 
were practices foreign to Aryan civilization and 
extremely revolting to. the Aryan mind, which 


always breathed peace, tolerance and goodwill 


to all foreigners. This persuasive process of 


Aryanization was what the Hindus in general, 


“and the Marathas in particular cared to pre- 


serve and enforce as an object of their policy. 


Fanatics of the type of Taimur exulted in raising 
towers of slaughtered heads to strike terror. It 
was Aurangzeb’s extreme intolerance which 
| “Shivaji objected to most. In retaliation of 
_ Shivaji’s safe escape from Agra, Aurangzeb in 
1667 pulled down the famous Kashi Vishve- 
shvar shrine of Benares and threw a challenge 
to the Hindus. Shivaji accepted the challenge 
and the recovery of Sinhagad by Tanaji was 
‘the immediate result, as we now know. Shivaji 


a learned Muslim, named Mulla Haidar, who 
was afterwards appointed by Aurangzeb to the 
post of Chief Qazi at Delhi. 

The same idea underlay the Peshwas’ policy 
towards their Muslim opponents. Sadashivrao 
Bhau in his extreme peril at Panipat relied upon 
his faithful artillery commander, Ibrahim Khan 
Gardi, whom Abdali in vain tried to seduce into 
his own service. Both the elder and the younger 
Ghaziuddin, Ministers of the Emperor at Delhi, 
accepted the cordial friendship of several Mara- 
tha leaders. I need not cite instances of full 
cordiality and complete confidence existing 
between Muslims and Hindus for common aims, 
mutual interests and united effort in the service 
of the motherland. The great Akbar and a 
number of saints and politicians, such as Kabir, 
Nanak, Abul Fazal and Faizi, were fully imbued 
with this spirit of mutual help and respect. Thus 
did the two races mould the history of the past 
and thus will the two once, more enact the his- 
tory of the future if only they evince the same 
spirit of tolerance and helpfulness. What won- 
derful achievements may they not jointly have 
to their credit hereafter in the common service 
of their motherland ? 


8. Tre Function or Hisrory 
IT hope I am not digressing. We do not in 


‘our ignorance realize what services history may 


render to nations, if only properly interpreted. 


_Alistory is not a stereotyped and unchangeable 


achievement. It must change from time to time 
and supply the varying needs of new situations. 
An eminent thinker thus explains the function 
of history : 
History requires to be reshaped from time to time 
not merely because new aspects come into view, nor 
simply ‘because new facts come to be discovered, but' 
mainly because the participant in the progress of an age 
is led to standpoints and considerations which demand a 
fresh treatment of past events. Historv ‘must-supply the 
lessons which the changing situations of national life need 
in this everchanging world. -« 


9. Mararia Famures—lTus System or 
JAGIRS 
I shall now try to mention some of those 


points in which the Marathas failed and in which 
we can say they could have done better. I con- 
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sider their main racial defect to be their dis- 
agreeable and ever quarrelsome or fault-finding 
‘nature in all matters of life and activity. Suc- 
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Lake, Malcoim, Close, Elphinstone, Metcalfe, 
Munro, Jenkins had all within the space of a 
decade been so efficient in the tasks assigned to 


‘cessful life is based essentially upon a-supreme “them that it would have been a wonder if they 


‘sense of compromise. Every activity of lie, 
and of politics most of all, depends for its success 
on mutual toleration, a kind of give and take, 
a surrender of views and principles when critical 
situations demand it. But every Maratha is 
as a rule a-law unto himself: he will not give up 
his stand, even if common interests demand it. 
‘The greatest blunder of the Peshwas in my 
opinion was that they based their policy upon in- 
dependent chiefships. Separate spheres of in- 
fluence were allotted to the several Jagirdas, o 
course under stress of circumstances and as the 
‘best means of rapid expansion of power. These 
‘semi-independent chiefs quarrelled among them- 
selves, disobeyed the constituted authority and 
‘damaged national interests in pursuit of selfish 
‘personal aims. [t+ must be admitted that for a 
‘rapid expansion of power, in the absence of mili- 


tary roads and easy communications, the system” 


of Jagirs was very well suited: and so long as 
capable persons were available to exercise con- 
‘trol from the centre, it certainly worked well. 
But a succession of capable Peshwas could not 


‘be always assured or expected. The last efficient” 


-Peshwa Madhaorao I died, his brother Narayan- 
rao came to be soon after murdered, and powe 
slipped into different hands so that the Jagirdars’ 
‘mutual jealousies worked the inevitable ruin. 


could have been matched by any other alien 
race. The twenty years between 1798 and 1818 
undid all the good work of Shivaji and the~ 
Peshwas, and have left behind only dim memo- 
ries of past achievements. 


10. Lack or ORGANISATION 


Another common defect of most of us 1s |, 
an utter lack of method and organisation. In 
intellect probably we can beat almost any other 
race in the world, as the history of India. for 
thousands of years doubtless proves. But fore- 
thought, organization, regular and punctual 
attention to details, co-operation and team work 
-—these are some of the most essential qualities 
of success which most of us lack miserably 
and in which we have been: beaten hollow for 
ages past. It is only recently that we have 
been realizing these defects and now trying to 
remedy them. The Marathas are probably the_- 
worst offenders and were found wanting in these 
qualities at the very moment when they needed 
them most. 

You will perhaps ask me what permanent 
mark have the Marathas left on the history of” 
India as a whole. Opinions will always differ 
im answering such questions. Self-love and self- 
adulation are ingrained in human nature, 


‘The inveterate enmity between the two powery, wherever we go. | 


ful houses of Sindia and Holkar was a never- 


I am a believer in the maxim enunciated by 


ending phenomenon and proved the ruin of the vShakespeare : 


raj. Their example was later on copied by the 
Southern .Jagirdars during the decadent days of 
Bajirao II’s incompetent regime. - 

' The Jagirs or independent chiefships pre- 
‘supposed hereditary succession, a pernicious 


principle which could not assure efficiency and» 


which soon spread to the whole state servicés 
Those who first acquired the jagirs were cer- 
tainly capable men and made their acquisitions 
‘by proved merit. But their successors soon de- 
generated into incompetent leaders or adminis- 
trators, neglected their duties and responsibilities 
and only fought for their hereditary rights and 
possessions with renewed vehemence. The cli- 
max came* during the time of the last Peshwa 
Bajirao I], the most degenerate and incompetent 
of all to hold that office. Unfortunately for him 
‘the rising fortunes of the Kast India Company 
came to be-entrusted to a band of British soldiers 
and diplomats who have been unequalled in 
efficiency by any others even in Anglo-Indian 
history. “The ‘three Wellesley brothers, Lord 


“Ths evil that men do lives after them: the good is 
oft interred with their bones.” 
If we go on harping on the dark side of any 


men or matter, nothing good will be found in 
the world. 


11. THe Most Recent Experiment IN 
Setr-RvuiE 

I have already indirectly touched upon the > 
policy of the Marathas. They have certainly 
no grand or artistic structures to their credit. 
But they have neither to their discredit any 
permanent signs of desecration or wanton 
destruction—they often plundered and robbed, 
but did not ill-treat imnocent childhood or 
womanhood, or perpetrate wholesale slaughters 
of humanity—nor frightful sights for striking 
terror. Occasional instances of-some wanten 
cruelties may be produced: but I dare hope 
they are exceptions and rather prove the rule on 
that account. Anyway, the Marathas’ is the 
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most recent experiment in self-government, of 
which India should always be proud. Lokmanya 
Tilak, when called upon by the British rulers 
to learn the art of self-government and wait for 
Swarajya until Indians had proved their capacity 
before demanding full rights, always retorted 
that his ancestors had already demonstrated 
their success in that art, and that they had 
achieved successes and endured reverses on 
many an occasion. Give us the field for 
our activities and we will prove what we can 
do. Rajputana, Bengal, Gujarat, Pataliputra, 
Kanauj, Madura, Mandugad, Dhar and many 
other parts and places of India have cértainly 
much to their. credit which we can all rightly 


cherish: but they were all old experiments, more 


or ek buried in oblivion through historic ages. 
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The most recent, the most fruitful, and the most. 
memorable experiment, possessing ample and. 
convincing proof on record, is that of the 
Marathas only. The Sikhs m the last century 
did doubtless evince great national virtues: -but 
they were too short-lived: and too tragic for the 
whole Indian nation to imitate. The history of 
the Marathas is the most recent and also the 


most in evidence throughout India. It doubtless: 


requires to be reshaped and readjusted to the 

present needs, a task to which, let us hope, we 

shall bend all our energies and resources in the: 

near future so as to secure the highest common: 
good of this our anciént motherland.* ~ : 


* This paper was read by the author at a Bombay 
University Hall at a meeting organized -by the Bharatiya. 
Vidya Bhavan on January 21, 1939. 





“PALA, CULTURAL INFLUENCE ON WESTERN TIBET 
Tholing Monastery 


By Pror. B. R. CHATTERJEE, pPh.p. (London), p. uitt. (Punjab) 


Pror.. Tucci, the well-known Italian savant 
who has: travelled extensively in Tibet, has 
written recently that he saw in some of the 
monasteries of Western Tibet frescoes and paint- 
ings which, it seemed to him, were inspired by 
the Ajanta School.of Art. Fifteen years ago, 
while travelling in Western Tibet with a party 
of Punjab University Professors with the late 
Professor Shiv Ram ‘Kashyap, LES. as our 
leader, we reached Tholing Math after an 
arduous Journey from the region of Kailas and 
Manas Sarovar. There in the famous- temple 
called Adi Badri. by the Hindu pilgrims, but 
which is really one of the oldest and most 
important Buddhist shrines in the whole of 
Tibet (the Totling Gumpha of Sven Hedin), 
we saw frescoes and images so strongly remind- 
ing us of Indian Art at its best that I wrote 
down in my diary that I wondered how in 
such an out of the way inaccessible nook the 
influence of Ajanta Art had penetrated. 

Long afterwards I came to learn that this 
Tholing Math or Totling Gumpha had played 
a very important role in the cultural and 
religious history of Tibet. Here is a very brief 
resumé of the information I have been able to 
glean from different sources about. this strong- 


‘Tholing (Tho-lin). 


hold of Indian (mostly Pala) culture in remote 
Western Tibet. 

About a thousand years ago Lama Kings 
were ruling in the Kingdom of Gu-ga in the 


‘Nari (Mnah-ris in Old Tibetan) province of 


Western Tibet. This realm, at first. a vassal: 
State, was finally annexed to Lhassa about the: 
middle of the 17th century A.D. The capital 
of these kings, who played an important part. 
in re-establishing Buddhism in Tibet, was- 
During the reign of Lha- 
Ide, Subhuti Sri Santi was invited from Kashmir 
to Tibet. This learned monk translated some- 
important Buddhist works into Tibetan: Im 
the reign of the son and successor of this king,. 
Hod-lde, the great Atisa (Dipamkara Sri 
Jnana) came first to Tholing (1038 ap.), 
planted Mahayana Buddhism on Tibetan soil, 
passed on to Lhassa in 1041 A.D. and died im 
Tibet in 1058. 

Atisa, one of the greatest ies in the 


Buddhist world, was a Buddhist monk of 


Bengal. After distinguishing himself at the 
famous Pala University at Odantapuri he went 
to Sumatra to consult a great teacher there om 
some abstruse points of Mahayana Buddhism. 
On his return to Bengal he received severali 
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pressing invitations from the ruler of Gu-ga in 
Western Tibet to visit that country in order to 
reform the corrupt Tantric form of Buddhism 
prevailing there. Nayapala, the Pala ruler of 
Bengal, was at first unwilling to part with the 
great scholar as he feared that with Atisa’s 
departure from India Buddhism would die out 
in that land. But Atisa was 
burning with missionary zeal and 
he at last prevailed upon the 
Pala King of Bengal to allow 
him to leave for remote Tibet. 
He passed through Nepal and, 
after crossing the Himalaya, 
reached Manas Sarovar. From 
the sacred lake he was escorted 
by Tibetan Generals to Tholing 
where the King of Western Tibet 
Was waiting for him. It was at 
Tholing that he converted the 
King and his Court to Maha- 
yana Buddhism. “In short he 
showed the right way to the 
ignorant Lamas of Tibet who 
had become Tantrics.” It was 
Atisa who was the Guru of 
Bromton—the founder of the 
first grand hierarchy of Tibet. 
‘We learn from Tibetan sources 
that Tholing (Tho-lin or Mtho-glin in Old Tibe- 
tan) was founded about 1000 «.p. Throughout 
the 11th century, especially after Atisa’s Visit, 
it was a great centre of study. Indeed it was 
recognized as a rival of Lhassa during this 
period. The Vihara of Sri Anupama Nisabhoga 
—such was the name of Tholing in those days. 
So it was with Atisa that the learning and 
the culture of Pala Bengal came to this remote 
corner of Western Tibet. And when its images 
and wall-paintings impressed us as being so 
Indian in spirit and technique—the true ex- 
Boonen lay in the fact (though we did not 
ow it then) that the art we saw there was 
the lineal descendant of the art which followed 
the footsteps of the great Atisa from the Pala 
Court of Bengal—the last citadel of Buddhism 
in India. 3 
I shall now conclude this brief paper by 
adding a few words about my own personal 
impression of Tholing. It is situated in the 
deep gorge of the Sutlej river before it has 
srossed the Himalayas on_ its way to the 
Punjab. The most fantastic shapes have been 
eroded by the river from the steep banks on 
sither side. The shrine of Tholing consists of 
three temples and a large monastery. At the 





entrance of the main shrine we found the weird 
figures of the four Lokapalas. | 
room we saw a very large image of the Buddha 
seated on a lotus. The expression on the face 
of the image was very serene and artistic. In 
the other rooms we found smaller 


Tholing monastry—Tibet 


we thought we could recognize Brahma and 
Sarasvati. The frescoes on the wall, as I have 
already said, reminded us of Ajanta. Indeed 
in no other shrine in Western Tibet did we 


come across such a distinctly Indian type of 


Art. We found a big library too attached to 
the temple but it was not in a good condition. 
Perhaps it was in the same library that learned 
scholars from India translated the books which 
the Tibetan encyclopedia Tanjur mentions as 
having been translated at Tholing. 

fo the Hindu sannyasis this shrine is 
known ‘as the Adi Badri. They say that 
Sankaracharya ordered the removal of the seat 
of Badri to the Indian side of the Himalayas 
when he realised the difficulty experienced by 
Indian pilgrims in their attempts to penetrate 
into Western Tibet. It is two days’ Ouray, 
from the Mana Pass—one of the most difficult 
passes across the Himalayas—and after cross- 
ing it (it takes a day to cross it) one can reach 
Badri Nath the next day. 


Sources :—Besides my own personal impressions I am 
indebted to my friend Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, of the 
Calcutta University, who introduced me to passages in 
Dr. Francke’s works on Western Tibet and to references 
in the Tanjur to Tholing. 


In the first 


images, _ 
mostly of exquisite workmanship, among which hie 
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ITALIAN ROMANTIC MOVEMENT AND THE RISORGIMENTO 


By MONINDRAMOHAN MOULIK, p.sc. pol. 


RISORGIMENTO AND CONTEMPORARY ITALY 


Post-war Italy has seen a great revolution in 
her political and economic life. The Fascist 
revolution and the authoritarian regime follow- 
ing in its wake, have brought order and 
discipline in internal politics, but at the same 
time have aroused controversies and: criticisms 
abroad. The false glare of the propagandist 
press, fascist as well as democratic, irrecon- 
cilably antagonistic to each other and embroiled 
in endless polemics, often makes the outside 
observer almost feel as if there is nothing else 
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in contemporary European life but the struggle 
between opposing political philosophies and 
consequently between opposing concepts of life. 
People are naturally apt to ignore the other 
essential aspects of life and civilization and do 


(Rome) 


not enquire about the progress of art and 
science, of music and literature that sustain life 
as much as political victories and economic 
improvements do. 

In addition to this comparative indiffer- 
ence towards all cultural movements in con- 
temporary European life, there is also a vague 
suspicion, persistent particularly among non- 
Europeans, that art and literature are now 
passing through a degrading phase of decadence. 
There may be weighty reasons for entertaining 
such an impression about contemporary Euro- 
pean culture, but in order to know modern 
Europe one cannot afford to dismiss altogether 
its art and literature, however unworthy the 
result may appear to be in comparison with 
what she achieved in the past. 

Speaking of Italian literature, one might 
very well wonder what became of the Italian 
romanticism that inspired to a very great 
extent the Risorgimento, that complex product 
of political movements and of conspiracies and 
revolutions, of diplomatic intrigues and 
military adventures, leading finally to the 
independence and subsequent unification of 
Italy ? What became of that great liberal 
philosophy with which Mazzini inflamed the 
oppressed masses of Italy preparing them for 
that great rising which made the soil of the 
country wet with the blood of martyrs? Are 
the ideals of the Risorgimento, so far as its 
cultural aspects are concerned, dead in modern 
Italy, or do they live side by side with the 
Hegelian concept of the State and the Nietzs- 
chean philosophy of life? Was there ever any 
reaction against the degenerate abstractions of 
the later Italian romanticism, and if so, does it 
really offer any connecting link between the 
romanticism of the Risorgimento and the 
decadence of today ? These are some of the 
outstanding questions which a_ student. of 
modern Italian life must be able to* answer, at 
least for the purpose of interpreting those very 
political phenomena that circumscribe his out- 
look today, if not for anything else. 

Although post-war Italy has a_ very 
distinctive stamp of political life all its own, 
yet by contemporary Italy should be meant not 
only Fascist Italy, but Italy since the Risorgi- 


ITALIAN ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 


mento. The Fascist revolution is nothing but 
the concluding phase of that great’ movement 
which produced poets and heroes who inspired 
the cultural and political aspirations of the 
Italian people for nearly a century. The 
Risorgimenta, however, was by no means a 
eoherent and consistent movement, as is charac- 
teristic of a period of revolutionary ferment 
and political turmoil. Its complexity was 
further enhanced by _ even contradictory 
ideologies and conflicting visions of national 
‘destiny. Mazzini, the prophet of nationalism 
‘and philosopher of republicanism, believed in 
intrigue and insurrection for the overthrow of 
the Austrian rule, while Cavour, the monarchist 
and astute parliamentarian, dreamt of estab- 
lishing a constitutional monarchy in Piedmont 
based on the practice of liberty and religious 
‘toleration, which would form the nucleus of a 
united Italy. While Alfieri and Manzoni, the 
‘true prophets of the Risorgimento, were con- 
‘cerned more with the destiny of Italy, Foscolo 
and Leopardi were creating a type of poetry, by 
the making and remaking of values, which was 
more universal in inspiration and spirit. But 
In spite of all confusion of ideals and conflict 
‘of visions, characteristic of the eighteenth’ and 
nineteenth century Italy, it was romanticism 
that formulated an ideal, for the first time 
since Dante and Machiavelli, of Italian life 
based on the best traditions of its ancient past. 
Italian romanticism is the true precursor of the 
Risorgimento and laid the foundation of what 
we call contemporary Italy. 


IrantAN ROMANTICISM 


Romanticism in Italian literature flourish- 
ed much later than that in French and German 
literatures. Italian romanticism was again 
largely influenced by the French and German 
currents of romantic thought, although it main- 
tained its peculiar character and had a singular 
history. Although it is very difficult to define 
precisely what is meant by romanticism, critics 
have come forward with explanations which 
may roughly determine the character of 
European romanticism. It has been argued 
‘that romanticism is not merely a literary moye- 
ment but®an artistic and philosophical move- 
ment as well. The external aspects of European 
romanticism have manifested themselves in 
those literary aspirations which embrace the 
sufferings of the world, the mystery of the 
universe, the longing for the sublime, the 
yearning for love and heroism, the desolation 
an@ desperation born of unattainable bliss, 
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solitary walks under a friendly moon, Ham- 
letian visits to cemeteries, a pale face, 
neglected beard and such other characteristies 
with which we are familiar. But romanticism, 
in its speculative sense, embodies a_ revolt 
against the rationalism and classicism of the 
Renaissance. 

European romanticism is fundamentally a 


return towards the middle ages reformed and 


enriched by the experiences of the Renaissance 
and of later times. It is a return in which the 
spiritual substance of creation, taught by 
Christianity, acquires a renewed importance 
and revives those values of inner experience 
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Garibaldi on horseback 


which were neglected by the Renaissance. But 
even this religious inspiration of European 
romanticism had something of the sentimental 
in it, as is to be found in the undefined and 
vague religiosity of a long line of romanticists 
from Rousseau and Bernardin de Saint Pierre 
to Chateaubriand. For this reason, Manzoni 
cannot be classified as a thinker belonging to 
European romanticism, since the religious 
fervour was too fundamental, deep-rooted and 
pronounced in him. In this sense, Manzoni was 


more akin to Dante, Petrarca and Tasso than. a! 
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to Victor Hugo and Rousseau, to Schiller and 
Shelley. 

The religious undertone of the French and 
German romanticists manifested itself more 
through the exaltation of passion and of the 
instinctive and obscure mental forces than 





Giosue Carducci 


through the moderating influence of the intel- 
lect. The essential difference between 
continental romanticism and Italian roman- 
ticism lies exactly here. Classicism is calm, 
knowledge, limit and preciseness; romanticism 1s 
undefined, restless and mysterious. The Catholic 
Church, therefore, cannot but distrust romanti- 
cism which brings into life exactly those forces 
which Christianity wants to correct and keep 
within limits. Romanticism has in itself the 
germs of a dangerous religiosity which, through 
its ultimate deduction and inevitable degenera- 
tion, arrives at the satanism of Baudelaire and 
Rimbaud. Romanticism does not aspire after 
revelation but leaves the seeds of religious 
experience to germinate in the obscure and 
undefinable cavities of the soul which leads to 
the deification of the senses. The sentiment 
left to itself is an enemy to be afraid of; it 
tends to justify every excess and leads to 
_ impiety, anarchy and to a confusion between 
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mysticism and lustfulness:. At the same time, 
romanticism enlarged extraordinarily the limits 
of human sensibility, revealed through what. 
may be called pantheistic poetry a mysterious: 
current of life running through the entire 
universe, and hinted the existence of undefin- 
able realities behind the visible form: of created. 
things, gave rise to a poetry of occult sensations: 
and meanings (Wordsworth, Poe,, Maeterlinck,. 
Pascoli, ete.). 


Benedetto Croce classifies) romanticism 
into two categories, theoretical and moral, and. 
draws their different characters and. conse- 
quences.’ According to Croce, theoretical. 


romanticism is the revolt against “the literary 
academism and _ philosophical intellectualism 
which dominated the illuministic age.” It 
reawakened the sense of great poetry and 
developed the new science of fantasy, that 1s, 
aesthetics. It recognized the place of spon-~- 
taneity, passion and individuality in ethics, 
and, among other things, laid the foundations 
of modern historiography. Croce defines moral 
romanticism as belonging to a sphere complete- 
ly different and sometimes even. contradictory ; 
for example, Goethe and Hegel, the maximum 
exponents of speculative romanticism, con~ 
sidered moral romanticism as “a pathological 
and shameful phenomenon ’—the phenomenon 
of redemption in love, of the divinity of the 
beloved woman contemplated through sensual 
sublimation, of the aesthetic conception of life, 
that is, of life to be lived according to the 
dictates of passion and imagination, of beauty 
and poetry, a conception which, in its ultimate 
analysis, is contrary to the ideal of life itself 
which is harmony, and is the negation of poetry 
which is the “transformation of action into 
cosmic contemplation.” 

Thus the romanticism of the second cate- 
gory, 
“corrupting life, corrupted also, more or less extensively, 
poetic form, reducing it to a practical thing, to immediate 


expression, conyulsed by passionate reality, to shout, yell, 
and delirium.” 


If we leave aside Foscolo (1778-1827) and 
Leopardi (1798-1837), the entire romantic 
literature of Italy has little in common either 
with the one or the other category ofeHuropean 
romanticism. The eighteenth century Euro- 
pean society was more or less drifting away 
from its Christian moorings, and romanticism, 
“the evil of the century ”, usurped the place of 
faith and discipline in intellectual as well as 





1. B. Croce: La Storia d’Europa (Bari, 1932). 
Pages 47-62. 
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moral life. European romanticism was born 
partly as a reaction against the exasperating 
residues of illuminism and encyclopedism that 
triumphed in the French Revolution, and partly 
‘as an escape from the engrossing depression, 
pessimism and desperation that characterized 
‘tthe Napoleonic period; but Italian romanticism 
‘was far romoved from the tormented and 
undefined spirituality of continental roman- 
ticism which was somewhat nordic in its 
paganism, so far at least as its attitude towards 
nature is concerned. Italian romanticism limit- 
ed itself to certain preferred themes, for 
example, literary ideals and nationalism. 

The most vital elements of the romantic 
literature of Italy, particularly the literature 
which may be considered representative of the 
movement, are of a political and _historial 
character and consist of a new activity in his- 
toriography and in the material preparation of 
athe Risorgimento. Romanticism is here allied 
with the principle of nationality, which incited 
the Germans to rise against the French domina- 
tion and led Italy, by giving her the 
consciousness of her historic mission, towards 
unification. To this romanticism belong the 
famous poet-soldiers, Koerner, Mameli and 
-Petoefi. In Italy the greatest exponents of this 
romanticism were Manzoni, De Sanctis and 
Mazzini. 

The entire literature of Italy from the 
twenties to the fiftees of the last century was 
dominated by a patriotic inspiration which was 
typical not only of her lyrie poetry, theatre, 
historical fiction and political speculation but 
also of her painting, sculpture and music. 
Italian romanticism has no_ representative 
capolavoro (masterpiece), but acquired a homo- 
geneous idealistic character which Italian 
‘literature had never possessed before. Manzoni 
(1785-1873) was Catholic to the depth of his 


being, and the principal message of his litera~ 


ture was faith. Without this message of faith 
Manzoni’s contribution to the literature of the 
Risorgimento would have been very modest. 
His masterpiece, I Promessi Sposi (1821-23), 
has a moral solidarity which is characteristic 
of the era of Paseal and breathes the golden 
breath of true Christianity. Manzoni stands 
between two epochs, the epoch of post-Napo- 
leonie despair and the age of realism sponsored 
by Carducci. Manzoni’s elassicism was limited 
by his truly Christian attitude towards life and 
his romanticism had also to respond to Catholic 
“ideals. 

- Thus the romanticism of Manzoni belonged 
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neither to the general European category nor . 
to the ardently nationalistic specimen such as /, 
that of Berchet (1783-1851) and Mazzini — 
(1805-72). Berchet’s inspiration was derived 
from foreign sources. He was the translator of - ce 
a large number of English and German authors ~ 
and popularized foreign writers in Italy. hy 
was he who preached in Italy the doctrine of © 
Herder and Madame Stael that the highest — 
poetry was that which is inspired by the heritage — 
of the nation and interprets its fundamental — 
sentiments. Berchet pointed out that great 
poetry, while reviving past traditions, must 
know how to interpret the present too, ‘and in 
this process of adaptation the literary form i 
apt to transform itself. — 
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The richest treasure of the pation 
literature of Italy is to be found in the pages © 
written by Giuseppe Mazzini who, as philoso- — 
pher of the Risorgimento and conspirator, as 
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Ugo Foscolo 


prophet of modern nationalism and confirmed — 
republican, gave to Italian romanticism the — 
most representative ideas and visions of his — 
generation. The currents of romanticism and 
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the Risorgimento found in him the maximum 
exponent of his time, who knew how to combine 
the humanistic outlook of romanticism with the 
patriotic and ethical values of the Risorgimento. 
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Vincenzo 


His message was nationalistic and cosmopolitan 
at the same time. Uno sguairdo all’uomo e Valtro 
alla patria (one eye towards Man and the 
other towards the motherland) was the guiding 
spirit of his political philosophy. 

Like Goethe, he opened up the vision of a 
Weltlitératur which gave to contemporary 
literature a more contemplative outlook. There 
was in Mazzini, as in other European roman- 
ticists, a humanitarian urge which is one of the 
religious aspects of the romantic movement. 
With this sentiment Mazzini conquered his 
eventual degeneration. He conceived of life as 
a mission; and this conception of life rendered 
him a mystic who came to believe instinctively 
-in humanity and incorrigibly in its destiny. 
Whatever may have been the failures of Mazzini 
the agitator and conspirator, he is universally 
recognized today as the father of modern 
nationalism. Mazzini’s contribution to the 
Risorgimento was as great as that of the 
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creators of contemporary Italian literature: Am 
English historian thus summarises the part 
played by Mazzini in the struggle for Italian 
independence : 


“It was the office of Mazzini, the anti-clerical som 
of a Genoese doctor, to change the quality and direction 
of the nation’s thought by preaching with rare and single- 
minded devotion the doctrine of the Republic, one and. 
indivisible. Mazzini is the saint of the Italian republican. 
movement. That his country should ever accept the rule 
of a king, whether Neapolitan or Sardinian, seemed to him. 
impossible, for the Neapolitan he knew to be corrupt and. 
the Sardinian he judged to be retrograde. A republic 
alone, linked in perpetual and pacific bonds with free 
republics all over the world, was worthy of Italy. The 
dream was chimerical; characteristic of a conspirator — 
whose hand was against all governinents and who, like- 
most liberals in 748, put his faith not in battlefield 


decisions but in the power of enthusiasm and reason to 


bring men to see political perfection. Yet if the Austrian. 
white-coats needed something sharper and more material 
to expel them from Italy, it must not be concluded that 
Mazzini’s life was a failure. The moral fervor of the 
nationalist movement was largely due to the teaching. 
of this exalted visionary and of the Association of Italian 
Youth which he founded in 1831 in a garret in Marseilles. 
to promote his ideas.” ° 

According to many, the contribution of 
Francesco De Sanctis (1817-83) to Italian 
romanticism is not inferior to that of any 
writer of this period, and in some respects 
it is of outstanding value. The critical opera 
of De Sanctis laid the foundations of modern 
historiography, and while Mazzini was the 
philosopher of the Italian romanticism and. 
Risorgimento, and Berchet their poet, De 
Sanctis was their critic. His Storia della. 
Letteratura Italiana (History of the Italian 
Literature) is the history of- Italy seen 
through literature, that is, through the most. 
significant expression of the national spirit, and 
is, therefore, the history of the soul of Italy. 
His Storia is not only the history of Italian 
literature but the history of Italy seen through 
the most sublime aspect of its existence, that is, 
through its thought, its spirit. The analysis 
and criticism that De Sanctis made of the great 
Italian authors and the line of development of 
Italian literature which he drew, revealed the 
critic as a poet. It was De Sanctis who, for 
the first time, interpreted to the Italian people 
the literary values of Foscolo and Leopardi, of 
Manzoni and Berchet, of Mazzini and, Gioberti. 
De Sanctis reconstructed, so to say, the entire 
history of Italian spirituality and redeemed the 
national conscience. He is the creator of the 
history of Italian literature and was one‘of the 
greatest prose-writers of the romantic period. 





2. H. A. L. Fisher: A History of Europe. 
Page 915. ° 


ITALIAN ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 


CRISIS oF ROMANTICISM 


The Risorgimento was thus not only an 
integral part of the romantic movement in Italy 
but was also a logical produet of the latter. 
Italian romanticism found its maximum expres- 
sion in the Risorgimento and its fulfilment in 
the independence of Italy. These are but some 
of the outstanding tendencies of the Italian 
romantic movement. and the authors mentioned 
in the foregoing passages are but some of the 
most celebrated names of that movement. 





Guiseppe Mazzini 


sontemporaneously there flourished in the 
uneteenth century Italy various literary and 
iolitical movements as a reflection of similar 
xperiments on the continent from which they 
erived their immediate inspiration, but did not 
ind such apocalyptic interpretors as the roman- 
ic movement did. The currents of these 
xperiments were sometimes consistent and 
ometimes “nconsistent with the ideals of the 
omantic movement. (It is a curious but 
ommon fact of literary history that even 
pposing’ tendencies in literary ideals may grow 
ide by side, although not with equal importance 
nd not with an identical hold on the popular 
und. This is true of the Italian romantic 
1ovement too. In that mvigorating atmosphere 
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of the Risorgimento enlivened by demagogy~ 
and inspired by beautiful poetry there were in. 
evidence certain tendencies which anticipated. 
the subsequent decadence of the romantic spirit. 
and revealed the germs that blossomed in the- 
full-blown realistic reaction of Carducci. 

There were principally three such tendencies: 
that flourished simultaneously with the romantic- 
movement. First, a type of literature that gave- 
a satirical-cwm-realistic intonation to the treat- 
ment of the outstanding events of the time and. 
of the general aspects of contemporary life. To 


- this eategory belong Angelo Brofferio, Giuseppe 
‘Giusti, Giuseppe Gioacchino Belli, Massimo 


D’Azeglio and others. Secondly, a type of: 
literature that misinterpreted, perhaps in. 
vengeance, the true spirit of Italian romanticism. 
and exaggerated its weakest points: To this. 
‘ategory belong Emilio Praga (1839-75), Arrigo: 
Boito (1842-1918) and others. They manifested” 
a scrupulous preference for an obstinate realism: 
and for Bohemian recklessness. But even this. 
kind of literature came to be indentified with a 
type of romanticism, not only for its 
extravagance and vagueness of form but also» 
for its moral weakness and inherent anarchy, 
its unsocial character and its extreme indivi-. 
Poverty of culture, lack of the power 
of concentration and a mephistophelian sense- 
of humour gave to their work a pessimism and’ 
sensualism which betrayed their definitely bad: 
taste. And thirdly, a type of literature which- 
reflected the restlessness and doubts of the age 
that deprived it of all moral fervour and positive. 
idealism. Two of the famous names of this: 
school are Niccolo Tommaseo (1802-74) and 
Giacomo Zanella (1820-88). Tommaseo,. 
although little known in his own time, is: 
regarded as no less distinguished a lyricist than 
Prati or Aleardi. The contradictions of hiss 
literature lie in the fact that in form he was a. 
classicist while in inspiration and sentimental’ 
complications he was one of the most romantic 
spirits of his time. 


This was the period when the spectacular 
progress of science was challenging many- 
established values in European life and society.. 
Zanella almost fell a victim to the contradictions 
caused by the struggle between science and’ 
faith and precipitated by Darwinian theories, 
but attempted a reconciliation between them: 
under a religious inspiration, pantheistic and’ 
scientific at the same time. Although Zanella. 
suffered the spiritual torments of his age, his 
lyrics gave the first announcement of a return 
to the classicity of form which was more or- 
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less forgotten after the poetry of Leopardi and 
Manzoni. Between the great romanticists and 
Carducci the realist and anti-romanticist, 
perhaps Zanella may be considered to be the 
most significant link. 


Ports AS PATRIOTS 


The outstanding character of Italian 
romanticism is the fact that the major exponents 
of the movement, literary as well as specula- 
tive, were patriots. Each one of them was a 
‘spiritual offspring of Dante. Each one of them. 
beginning from Alfieri, Monti and Foscolo down 
to Mazzini and Gioberti, was inspired by the 





Mameli in his death-bed 


-vision of independent Italy, leading the other 
‘nations of the world by its message of justice 
-and peace and by its supremacy in the spiritual! 
field. The romantic literature of Italy would 
not be half its real worth if read merely in the 
context of European romanticism and if shorn 
of the patriotic fervour which dominates it all 
through. Vittorio Alfieri (1749-1803), who was 
more a forerunner of romanticism and the 
Risorgimento than an interpretor of contempo- 
rary life, dedicated his latest tragedy, Bruto 
Secondo, to the “ generous and free Italians of 
the future” in the year that marks the beginning 
of the French Revolution. The passion for 
liberty and hatred of oppression, with the belief 
in the power of literature as an instrument of 
national and social regeneration, is the anima- 
‘ting spirit of his tragedies. For him, the drama, 
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as he says in one of his letters, should be a 
school in which 

“men may learn to be free, strong, generous, impelled by 
true virtue, intolerant of all violence, lovers of their native 
land, fully conscious of their own rights, and in all their 
passions ardent, upright, magnanimous.” 

The aim of the poet in his dramas was the 
creation of characters of rigid strength and 
inflexible will, to inspire and form men and 
women of virile temper for the popolo italiano 
futuro. Vincenzo Monti (1754-1828), in his 
tragedy, Caio Gracco (finished in exile at Paris 
in 1800) makes his hero appeal to the Romans 
in the name of l’italiana liberta, and receive as 
answer from the assembled citizens : 


“Ttali siam tutti, un popol solo, 
Una sola famiglia. ” 

“ Ttaliani 
tutti, e fratelli.” 


(We are all Italians, one single people, one 
single family. All Italians are brothers.) 

Ugo Foscolo, in the days of Napoleon’s 
power, had fearlessly admonished him in the 
name of Italy. On the return of the Austrians 
to Milan, in 1815, he chose to leave his native 
land rather than swear allegiance. “Cosi Ugo 
Foscolo diede alla nuova Italia una nuova 
istituzione, l’esilio.” (Thus Ugo Foscolo gave 
to the new Italy a new institution, the evile.) 
Thus wrote Mazzini about Foscolo. Giuseppe 
Mazzini, the apostle of Italian unity and the 
prophet of universal brotherhood among nations, 
acknowledges his political inspiration to Dante 
in a more convincing way than the rest of his 
romantic compatriots. He wrote about Dante: 

“TL Ttalia cerca in lui il segreto della sua Nazionalita; 
L’Europa, il segreto dell’Italia e una profezia del pensiero 
moderno.” (Italy seeks in him the secret of her 
Nationality; Europe the secret of Italy and a prophecy 
of modern thought). 

It is in Dante, so to speak, that Mazzini 
finds the starting point of his own political 
ereed—the philosophical theory of the function 
of nationality in human civilization. Some of 
the noblest passages on the national idea of 
Italy and her international mission, infused with 
the political mysticism which at times resembles 
the national Messianism of the poets of Poland 
and at times the poet-prophets of revolutionary 
Bengal, are to be found in his little book, A1 
Giovani d’Italia, published in 1860. Patriotism 
for Mazzini was a thing of the spirit, a 
religion.3 The following passage may be in- 
teresting to read side by side with our own 
Bande Mataram : 


3, Vide ‘La Questione Morale’ in Filosofia, Vol. II. 
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“When God created Italy, He smiled upon her, and | 


gave her as boundaries the two most sublime things that 
che placed in Europe, symbols of Eternal Power and 
Eternal Motion, the Alps and the Sea. From the immense 
circle of the Alps descends a wonderful chain of con- 
tinuous ranges that reaches to where the sea bathes her, 
and even beyond into severed Sicily. And, where the 
mountains do not gird her, the sea girds her as with a 
loving embrace: that sea:-which our forefathers. called 
mare nostro. Scattered around her in that sea, like gems 
fallen from her diadem, are Corsica, Sardinia, ‘Sicily, and 
other lesser islands, where the nature of the soil and the 
structure of the mountains and the language and the 
hearts of men, all speak of Italy. Within those boundaries 
all the nations passed, one after the other, as conquerors 
and savage persecutors; but they have not been able te 


extinguish the holy name of Italy, nor the innermost. 


energy of the race that first peopled her; the Italic 
element, more powerful than all, has worn out the 
religions, the speech, the tendencies of the conquerors, 
and superimposed upon them the imprint of Italian Life.” 

Mazzini’s concept of life as a mission, as 
referred to m a foregoing paragraph of this 
article, inspired many Italian patriots and sent 
them to martyrdom, on the scaffold as conspira- 
tors or in hopeless struggles against overwhelm- 
ing numbers, It was then that one of his 
disciples, the young poet Goffredo Mameli, who 
fell tra un inno e una batiagla (between a 


hymn and a battle) under Garibaldi in the 


defence of Rome, wrote the battle-hymn of the 
Risorgimento, the hymn that was sung again, 
in the early days of the European war, by the 
soldiers of United Italy on their way to the 
front: Fratelli d'Italia, ete. 

With the name of Mazzini is generally 
associated that of Gioberti, who was the former’s 
rival but is regarded, with Mazzini, as a prophet 
of the Risorgimento. Mazzini and Gioberti 


differed in the form of their vision; the one’ 


Jooked to an n Italian confederation, the other to 
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a revolutionary unification. In his Primato- 
Morale e Civile degli Italiani (1843), we find. 
the same echo of Dante which we find in 
Mazzini. Unlike Mazzini, Gioberti did not live 
to see the unification. of Italy; but in 1851, mn 
the: days that followed. the disaster of Novara,,. 
he left to the nation. with his last breath a 
greater book than his- previous. Primato: the 
Rinnovamento Civile d’ Italia. It was the 
completion and the rectification. of the Primato- 

“Yet Italians no Jonger look to a confederation or to- 
revolutionary conspiracies, but to the hegemony of 
Piedmont, rallying round the young king, Victor 
Emanuel. Let conservatives and: democrats, monarchists. 
and republicens, unite in the national idea, and each 
party, laying aside the character of. faction and of sect... 
identify itself with the nation.” * 


The national idea was fundamental anc. 
deeply rooted in’ the entire romantic literature 
of Italy.. Whether in the prophetic visions of 
Mazzini and Gioberti, in. the republican idéal- 
ism _ of Mameli, in, fhe monarchical . faith of 
Prati, or in-the concept of “Seconda Italia ” 
(second Italy)” .of Niccolé Tommaseo, the 
Dalmatian, everywhere, the national idea is the 
soul of the ‘finest literary’ creations of Italian 
romanticism: The ‘idea persists ‘even'today, in 
the literature of contémporary Italy; although: 
literary forms through which. it has manifested 
itself have undergone substantial changes: The 
realism of: Carducci and’ the aestheticism of 
D’Annunzio, for example, have. this thing. 
fundamentally common with the romanticism. 
of-their patriotic precursors—love. of. pent the: 
national idea, = 8 . | .- 





The National idea in Italian. 


4. See E. G. Gardner - 
Page’ 32. 


Literature, (London, 1921). 
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THE STORY OF CHANDIDAS 
By Pror. PRIYARANJAN SEN, m.a., Pes. 


‘[Chandidas, ordained as a priest and singer for the goddess Basali at Chhatrina, and initiated by an 
Abadhut and united to Rami, had become known far and wide for his saintliness and poetic powers no less than for 
‘his devotion and strength. Raja Gopal Singh of Bishnupur had invaded Chhatrina to get him to his Court, and when 
the poet-saint had succeeded in establishing friendliness between the two chiefs, of Chhatrina and_Bishnupur, he | 
thad to promise a visit to Bishnupur every year on the Ras Purnima night.] 


II 


CRANDIDAS AT BISHNUPUR 





Chandidas was persuaded to go in, because he 
‘was eager to see Madanmohan, and who knew 
‘what form the god would take at a particular 
time? ‘Tradition said, Madanmohan was a 
yesident of the place. They three—the chiet, 
Chandidas and Rami—then went in, and the 
‘Rani received them. The guests sat down on 
a deer-skin spread for the purpose, and they 


‘were entertained by her attendants. Chandidas © 


asked, “ Which of these is your god, O chief?” 
‘Gopal Singh replied, “ You will have to find him 


out; he is here. He is my darling child in the 


palace, my trusted general in the field, my 
sagacious minister in the cabinet, and a friend 
in need.” In this. difficulty, Chandidas began 
to meditate, and a boy came to him with the 
hooka, ready with the smoke; Chandi chancing 
+o open his eyes then, found Madanmohan ready 
to serve him with the smoke, and shouted out, 
“My lord! O my lord!” Instantly he heard 
a chuckle, and turning round found Madan- 
mohan as a child laughing in the arms of the 
Rani. A trance seized all; nobody had any 
idea, of what was going on. It passed away, 
and then came the realisation that Madan- 
mohan had been among them. Needless to say, 
Chandidas was very rouch gratified at the 
experience. . 


CHANDIDAS AND His Manicners 


His residence was fixed up in a 
charming situation outside the palace. 
People looked after them, Chandidas and Rami, 
and seemed to entertain the highest regard for 
them. But they had their traducers, men like 
Dayananda, Mahananda and Bishnu, scholars 
held in high esteem in society. These would 


fiare up whenever the name of Chandidas came 


to be mentioned, and poisoned even the chief’s 
ears with stories of Chandi’s misdeeds. They 
wanted to put Chandidas to the test and 
expose his failings before the public; to that 
Gopal Singh could have no objection. At last 
they hit upon a plan : to detain Rami for some- 
time away from Chandidas and to replace her 
by a woman of easy virtue. Could Chandi- 
das see through the intrigue? The attempt 
was made; when Chandidas after his meditation 
called for Rami, the woman of the town 
responded and made advances which roused his 
suspicion and the disguise was seen through: 
Rami also returned in time to see the discom- 
fited woman running away. | 

The enemies of Chandidas, defeated in one 
plan, soon hit upon another. They thought of 
carrying a dead body to his place, and then 
accusing him of murder: the plan caught their 
fancy, and they would work it that very night. 
But the difficulty was about finding a dead 
body; there was no report of death at all, and 
search as they might nobody, old or young, was 
either dead or dying just then. So what could 
be done ? They were really in a fix. 

Now, exactly at this stage somebody came 
running with an urgent message for Dayananda 
——-he was one of the arch-conspirators against 
Chandidas—that his young son, just five years 
old, was vomiting pails of blood. They quickly 
went to find him stone dead: the poor father 
was wild with grief. But the mischief-mongers 
had no respect for death; even death could not 
sober them. They persuaded Dayananda to 
make capital of the opportunity that. accitlent 


wee owe 
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ad placed in his hands. Why not carry the 
orpse of Sushil (the name of the dead boy) to 
ie retreat of Chandidas, and accuse the saint 
f murder committed for the sake of robbery, 
or surely there were many trinkets on the boy’s 
erson? The poor father tamely submitted 
imself to the considered judgment of his 
wends—he gave his assent half-wittingly. 
he news’ got abroad that Chandidas had 
surdered that beautiful boy, Sushil, for his 
rnaments—so the saint was, after all but a 
‘ail sinner. At dawn the Brahmins interviewed 
he chief in a body and preferred their com- 
laint. Gopal Singh was struck with the 
pparent sincerity in the tone of the 
omplainants and personally went out to the 
etreat of Chandidas for investigation. They 
oldly knocked at the door of his room and: lo ! 
. strange sight! The ground was cut off their 
eet, the sky was rent with deafening cheers. 
eople went into hysterics over Chandi’s 
owers. For they found on their entrance the 
oung boy, Sushil, hale and hearty, on the 
nees of Chandidas, with beautiful trinkets 
dorning his neck, his wrists, his loins, smiling 
nd biting at sweet cakes. On seeing Daya- 
anda he jumped down and rushed to the arms 
f his father. 

From that time on, Chahdidas and Rami 
ad: no more opposition to face at Bishnupur. 
'eople came and -went, listened to their songs, 
nd there was wonderful change in, their 
haracten*?: 


CALLED TO PANDUA 


.The most prominent among the bhaktas 
f Chandidas was Rudramali, who lived in the 
uburbs of Bishnupur. He had a_ beautiful 
oice, and he sang daily, in the retreat, songs 
n Radha and Krishna composed and set to 
une by Chandidas. One day, while the chief 
vas holding his court, Rudramali came in hot 
aste to tell him that the Mussalman Nawab 
f Pandua was bent on having Chandidas, 


ven to the length of going to war on the issue.. 


Sut the chief and his people vowed they 
rould never let him go, and things seemed 
o take an ugly turn. Rudramali saved the 
ituation by suggesting a reference to the saint, 
rho was personally involved. Before his 
uggestion could be accepted, Chandidas him- 
elf came to the court and declared his wish. 
fe would go to Pandua and the question of 
pilling blood over the issue was simply 
bsurd. They were afraid of Mussalmans, he 
ras not. For, it was the fear of Basali that 
iattered: all lesser fears were worth no second 
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thoughts. Beef-eating had no terror for him; 
in the past even Kshatriyas were cow-killers, 
and Brahmins were beef-eaters. Yet they were 
never held in contempt: The fact was, one’s 
family or national tradition must be maintain- 
ed. These thoughts were considered quite 
sensible; and there was no more opposition to 
his going. But before the final departure, the 
boy Sushil came up toddling, with a garland in 
his young hands for Chandidas, mumbling 
broken words of love and affection. With 


. difficulty could Chandidas console him as well 


as the crowd of his admirers, but he did it at 
last, and next morning he set out from the 


retreat with Rudramali and Rami. 


The three came up to the armed escort 
sent by the Mussalman ruler at Pandua, The 
leader of the band was Abdur Rahaman, a man 
universally respected, of a striking appearance, 
proficient in the Koran and the Avesta, liberal 
in religion, a scholar and a courtier, one who 
had distinguished. himself in the battle-field. 
Rahaman tried to dissuade Rami from going 
with the party; she was young in age, and 
there were various dangers to be met on the 
way,; why should she run any risk? “ Why, 
how old do you think me to be?” “ Not more 
than sixteen years, I believe.” “Listen to me, 
Rahman, I am fifty now.” “TI believe you are 
a yogini; but will common men know you to 
be such?” “But will you not protect me? ” 
“Yes, mother, with my life. But if I fail ? ” 
“God will be my help and guide.” “Nay, if 
you have placed your trust there, why should, 
I keep you back ?” The party then set out 
under armed guard, across rivers and marshy 
places, dense forests and deserted fields, and 
when it was mid-day they had come to a dense 
forest where the roar of wild animals could be 
heard from time to time. Evidently they had 
missed the way, and Rahaman blamed the 
vanguard. They had no provisions with them, 
neither food nor drinking water, and as far as 
could be seen, they had strayed far from human 
habitation. They espied a ruined building, 
made their way to it by fellmg trees and 
lopping off branches; but when they reached 
it, still no trace of water or food could be found. 
Rahaman chanced to see a big banyan tree 
where a large number of monkeys were com- 
fortably seated on the branches. They seemed 
to understand his prayer for food and drink, 
and jumped down at once; away they went in 
all directions, to come back by batches to the 
tree with jack-fruit,, gourd, and mango and 
other fruits for them, as well as water cleverly 
carried in leaves of lotus plants. The men had 
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enough for food and drink; Chandidas, Rami 
and Rudramali would not take anything then, 
as it was Ekddas: day, but break their fast at 
a certain hour in the night; with their permis- 
sion. Rahaman and the men ate and drank 
their fill, and tired with the journey, they fell 
sound asleep and rose at sun-set. When they 
awoke, they were charmed at the scene which 
met their eyes. The sun was peeping from the 
western horizon; the cuckoo was calling at a 
distance; the flowers were waving in thei! 
stalks to a mild breeze that was blowing; here 
the peacock was strutting; there, the fawn was 
frisking merrily. None would think of leaving 
the place then, and all begged to be allowed to 
stay where they were for the night. ‘ What 
about the wild beasts that were prowling about, 
and food and drink‘?” To this enquiry of 
Rahaman, Chandidas answered that he had 
absolute reliance on Radharaman, the god 
Krishna. 

Then followed a discussion between Chandi- 
das and Rahaman. The latter understood the 
theory of Brahman, which came close to the 
theory of Allah in Islam, but could not appre- 
ciate his unbounded trust in a personal god. 
Chandidas replied with the familiar dictum 
that passes current in his name: ‘“ Man is the 
supreme reality, none beyond that.” Service of 
God means service of man; we can worship 
God, through humanity. He emphasised the 
point that worship of Brahman was possible 
only through the worship of a personal god, 
just as it was impossible for a stream to reach 
the sea except through a river. 
stand,” said. Rahaman; “but what about 
Radha?” “Visten, Rahaman; the word that 
you utter springs from Brahman, you realise 
that; its significance you know, but what about 
its form? That is analogous to Radha. My 
Radha and Krishna are immanent in the 
universe, they are like the Absolute Being and 
the Creative Energy, never away from each 
other but inhering in each of us. Even in the 
Aitareya Aranyaka, the cry is for their union. 
Radha is the great weapon in defeating Death, 
the only means left to us for the realisation of 
Brahman; everything is useless’ without her.” 
Rahaman, convinced by the discourse, entered 
the fold and became a bhakta. 

A ery, as of a woman in distress, was then 
heard. But the men, though armed, had become 
weak through-semi- -starvation, and they could 
attempt a rescue only if they had some food. 
They begged food of Rami. Thus appealed to, 
she prayed to Basali and Madanmohan- to help 
her as she had been helped once in Benares, 
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when she had entertained eighty-four guests 
even without a moment’s notice. Her prayer 
was heard in heaven; how could otherwise havz 
come there at the moment a very tall figure, 
like Hanuman of old, carrying a huge load on 
the head, and accompanied by a beautiful boy? 
The load contained provisions, sent, they said, 
by Gopal Singh, chief of the Mallas. The boy 
and the man prepared the meals and the boy 
served out the dishes. Even Chandidas, Rami 
and Rudramali broke their Hkédasi fast, 
because they knew the boy was none but 
Krishna. The two figures disappeared just as 
they had come, nobody being the wiser for it. 


RUPCHAND THE KAPALIK 


Meanwhile, ten armed men had been sent 
out to investigate the piteous cry for help they 
had heard. They. came back, but without the 
power of speech. It was a wonder; but Chandi- 
das understood what had happened. There 
must be some Kdpalik near about, engaged in 
tantric Sddhand, and the cry they had heard 
must have come from a woman who was his 
victim. Chandidas sent five soldiers to go and 
watch from a distance, not to interfere if any- 
thing happened, but to report. When the five 
soldiers went ahead, what did they come upon? 
A tall, -fine-looking, young man with jaba 
flowers and yilva leaves in his hand,, his hair 
tied up in'a knot, dressed in red; a crescent- 
shaped sandal-paste mark on the brow, a string 
of rudraékshas doubled about the neck,—alto- 
gether a dreadful sight. Near him stood a 
young girl fluttering like an aspen leaf in 
fear, now and then mustering just enough 


‘courage to steal a glance at him. And, in front 


of them, a stone image of Kali the mother, 
clutching the Khadga in her hand and standing 
on the body of Mahadev: the young man—his 
name was Rupchand—threatening to kill her, 
while the girl in her turn—her name was 
Ramavati—was predicting his moral ruin as a 
natural consequence of the heinous act he was 
about to perform. The retorts amd remons- 
trances of the girl availed not; Rupchand, 
blaming the adherents of Krishna for their 
tameness and submissive temper, and praising 
the readiness to die so much applhuded in the 
tantras, was proceeding to kill her with the 
sword. But at this stage, Chandidas with 
Rudramali and Rahaman arrived on the scene, 
and he held back Rupchand’s uplifted hand 
when it was ready to strike. He dared the 
young man -to deprive him of the power of 
speech by his black magic, just as he had done 
to the soldiers. Then followed a ‘battle of 
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words between the two. Rupchand’s repeated 
sharges amounted to this: . Devotion to 
Krishna makes for weakness, while Chandidas 
reld up the examples of Raja Ambarish and 
Prahlad; their strength lay not in their 
muscular powers but in God. Spirituality was 
she greatest strength, and Rupchand would 
se as strong as he wished to be if he mingled 
she song of Kali with that of Hari; if the song 
xf Shyam was joined with the song of Shyama. 
Chandidas’s appeal did not go in vain; Rup- 
shand was visibly touched. Still, he lacked con- 
viction and wanted a direct proof. of the 
Vaishnav’s power. | 

This was going to be a real tussle of 
strength. Chandidas asked Rupchand to pluck 
3ome fruits and induce Kali the mother to 
partake of it by means of the tantric charms. 
Rupchand tried his best with his mantras, and 
while he was muttering them everybody shut ‘his 
syes in expectation. But when they opened 
them no change could be noticed, the fruits were 
svidently fresh and not touched at all. Then 
Chandidas sat down in meditation, with them 
all watching keenly to find any changes. So 
ceenly indeed did they watch that they were 
blivious of everything else; the lion seemed 
to send out deafening roars; the dance of the 
voddess dazzled their eyes; her loud laughter 
sent a shiver through their bodily frame; and 
chey saw, as in a dream, Kali the mother tasting 
she fruits; Chandidas stretched out his hand for 
orasad, and they followed suit when tthe spell 
was broken and they found the goddess going 
pack to her place, where she stood on the god 
Mahadev, lying prostrate. No further proof 
was necessary. Chandidas had given .convin- 
sing proof of the Vaishnav’s strength, and they 
111 bowed to him. 

Rama then asked Chandidas. what would 
oecome of her. She came of a Kulin stock, 
x strictly orthodox family, and her father was 
1onoured in the country. What would she now 
Jo with her life? Rupchand was eager to do 
something by way of penance, and Chandidas 
persuaded him to agree to marry the girl, 
waiving aside all his objections that he was 
not a Kulin or that he knew nothing about his 
assets, he having practically cut himself from 
his family Tor so long. So they were married 
there, Chandi himself officiating as the priest, 
Rudramali giving away the bride. Next 
morning, Rami drew Ramavati aside and 
dressed her in silk, combed her hair, jadorned 
her person with gold bracelets and other orna- 
ments, and placed in her hand iron bangles and 
ihe .red paste which were customary. 
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Tue Mysrerrous WARNING 


When they were about to leave the forest, 
the five of them preceded by their mountea 
escort, a boy approached them and Chandidas 
asked him if he knew the way to Pandua. The 
boy told him that the party would reach 
Mankar as soon as they came out of the forest, 
and then Pandua lay beyond six rivers which 
they would have to cross. “But why go to 
Pandua, after all? There are so many places 
worth seeing. Go to Mathura or Brindaban, to 
Prayag or Benares. Sikandar ruled at Pandua; 
a difficult person to deal with.” Chandidas 
replied : “I must go because he invites me and 
has sent for me.” The boy laughed, “ Yes, 
that is true; but they are trying to convert the 
country to the Islamic faith, and men hke you 
are so many obstructions to be removed. You 
have swallowed the bait, and will be presently 
hooked in.” ‘No risk, no gain,’ replied 
Chandidas. “If you do not wrestle with danger 
and win, how can you prosper either materially 
or spiritually ? And, after all, we are in His 
keeping, not masters of ourselves. If I do nob 
accept the invitation and go, it betrays my 
weakness, that is all. I am a man, and I do 
not fear any other man, but I must fear the 
Lord and follow his behest.” ‘“ All right,” the 
boy laughingly replied. “If you are a man and 
can defend yourself against another, let me see, 
unarmed as you are, how you can protect 
yourself against my arrow.” The boy took out 
his bow and shot an arrow at him. Chandidas 
lay in holy meditation, and the arrow, though 
striking Chandi full in the breast, proved abso- 
lutely harmless, but then it darted back to the 
boy and he fell down senseless. Chandidas took 
him up in his arms but the boy got up and 
rushed away with the arrow still sticking to 
his body, only warning Chandidas against the 
great danger that lay in wait for him at 
Sikandar’s court; and promising to meet him 
again in that forest on his way back, if he 
survived the pitfalls that lay ahead. 


Av Manxarn: Mesrinc JAYAKAR 


After the strange warning they proceeded 
towards Mankar. They crossed the Damodar 
and halted by the side of a pond surrounded 
by gardens; everybody bestirred himself, some 
for a dip in the pond, some for the horses’ fod- 
der, and others went into the village in search 
of food. There stood a house before them 
apparently belonging to a wealthy person. On 
enquiry Chandidas learnt -that the owner was 
Jayakar, a great scholar and also a pious man, 
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a Vaidya by caste and a physician by profession, 
but extremely stingy and so, abhorred by all. 
Nothing deterred, Chandidas went straight to 
the house and called after him. Jaydkar came 
out, but, as may be easily imagined, he was 
annoyed and grumbled out his unwillingness to 
help him in any way, but Chandidas would not 
budge. “ Listen, O Jayakar,” said he, “I have 
come to help you. What good will the money 
you have been hoarding do to you, if you do 
not spend it for your enjoyment, nor give it 
away in charities, for you have no son to inherit 
you? What does life mean to you?” Jaya- 
kar retorted: ‘See what a strange fellow this 
is! he begs of me, but at the same time re- 
proves. J] want none of your doing good-to me 
—run along, or you will be thrashed as you 
deserve to be. You ascetics are a burden to 
the society; you don’t work, you only beg for 
a living. Our country would have known no 
foreign rule if you had not infested the country 
like a pest. Only there are some real sadhus 
who maintain the great tradition’ One such 
have I seen at Chhatrina—Chandidas by name, 
with his companion Rami the washerwoman; 
they perform miracles.” Sricharan who was 
standing by, a friend and associate of Jayakar, 
chimed in: “What he did at Chhatrina was 
nothing: I have been to Bishnupur and seen 
him doing there something which you can never 
believe—bringing the dead to life. Atul was 
then with me and he also can bear witness to 
what I say. My uncle Rudramali has left the 
world and run after him.” Jayakar turned to 
Chandidas and said: “ Now, if you were like 
Chandi, I would do anything for you. Get along, 
you won’t have anything from me.” Chandidas 
replied: “ Wonderful, O Jayakar, is your scholar- 
ship, wonderful your arguments and the con- 
clusion. Is a miracle the test of the saint ? 
Your magician will plant the seed and grow a 
ripe mango in an instant; another will hang in 
space, wrapped in meditation; a third will run 
aman through with a sword, and then make him 
whole. According to you, they are all saints, 
are not they ? The Purans say, Agastya drank 
in the sea, Gautama transformed Ahalya into 
stone and by Durvasa’s curse Lakshmi, the god- 
dess of wealth, had to sink into the sea. Are all 
these examples of saintly conduct ? You are 9. 
scholar, and a man of piety as well; tell me, 
how we may take that man for a saint who is 
not always in great joyousness of spirit, who does 
not care for all alike, who is not a servant of 
humanity and rejoices in being so?” 


When thus the talk ran on, a stranger was 
announced. He was none other than Rudra- 
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mali,-uncle to Sricharan, Jayakar’s companion 
The identity of Chandidas was at once known 
and the rest of the party brought in. Jayakar’s 
entertainment of the guests lacked no heartiness 
nor abundance; his childless wife was specially 
glad to meet the new bride Rama and would not 
hear of her leaving with Rupchand that very 
day, as previously arranged. Leaving them 
behind, Chandidas proceeded on his journey with 
the remaining members of the party. When 
they reached the Ajay, he remembered the story 
of Jaydev, the great Vaishnav poet, who lived 
on its banks and sang so sweetly of Radha and 
Krishna. 


Av NANur — 


But as he meditated on them, the image of 
Kali, the Mother, appeared in a vision before 
him and asked to visit her at Nanur across the 
Ajay. They reached there at dead of night and 
found the village entirely dark. The armed 
escort accompanying the party of Chandidas 
lighted a fire and encamped at a place which 
they found later on to be the court-yard of a 
temple. Dogs barked on the advent of the 
strangers and the noise roused an old man from 
sleep. Driven by curiosity he came near the 
camp and thought that the Nawab. had sent 
soldiers to demolish the temple. He raised an 
alarm and the villagers hastened to the temple, 
arming themselves with whatever they could find 
— bows and arrows, swords and daggers, sticks 
and bamboo-poles. As the strangers were all 
asleep, the men from the village shot their arrows 
at the only person whom they found on the tem- 
ple steps. This was:Chandidas, but they knew 
it not. -He was lost in holy meditation over’ the 
goddess in the temple, and when the arrows flew 
at him the temple gates opened on a sudden and 
closed as suddenly. The goddess had taken him 
in; and the villagers wefe’in grief, thinking that 
they had unwittingly caused Chandidas’s death. 
But Rami with her insight, knew that Chandi- 
das was in the temple secure from harm by the 
goddess’ grace, and so it was found at sunrise 
when the temple gates were opened. The arrows 
were sticking to the body of the Holy Image and 
Chandidas was wrapped up in meditation. obli- 
vious of what was going on round him! He 
ereeted the villagers heartily and approved oi 
their opposition to the mtrusion of strangers anc 
soldiers into their temple; they had but done 
their duty in offering armed resistance. 

Elaborate arrangements were made for en- 
tertaining the guests, but then it was difficult tc 
determine precedence. There were Brahmins 11 
the village who elaimed the first place; but*whai 
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about the honoured guests ? They were mostly - 


Muhammadans! Chandidas decided in favour 
of the latter when the matter was referred to 
him. This proved too much-for an old Brahmin 
of the village, Srikanta, who left the village in 
‘disgust. He met a young girl cooking her meal 
by the roadside, and as he felt tired he sat by 
‘her. The girl persuaded him: to share her meal, 
and when they were both at it, Chandidas and 
the leading villagers came up. They declared 
he had lost his caste; his scholarship was of no 
use now. Srikanta was strong enough to leave 
it, and he prayed to Chandidas to accept him as 
.an humble follower. The saintly poet agreed, 
but appointed a rendezvous at the temple. 

In the meantime the goddess in the form of 
a young girl drew Srikanta’s son, a brilliant 
. scholar and a pious man, into a discussion on the 
comparative excellence of Sakti worship and 
realisation of Brahman through Vaishnavism. 
“The worship of Sakti or divine energy does not 
-confer moksha (liberation), nor does it produce 
the bliss. of love. It helps the spirit of devotion 
.and supports us on our march to the end, the 
‘spirit, where all paths meet. Your father has 
‘understood this and become a follower of Chandi- 
as.’ ‘ You impertinent girl ! don’t you be proud 
that you have succeeded with an old man in his 
-dotage.’ ‘OQ, you are finely proud of your 
scholarship | You presume to be a Brahmin! 
But who is a Brahmin? Have you realised the 
_ Brahman? Energy is but the means, the end 
is the realisation of the spirit. There is some- 
thing beyond mere energy if you do not strive 
after that, you may never get out of the rut.’ 
‘* What may that something be, beyond our 
action ? Maybe it is fame? Because, in the 
“world, that determines our moksha or liberation, 
and he who suffers from infamy rots in hell.’ 
“Ts that so? But. people are divided in their 
praise and blame; they differ in their estimates. 
No one enjoys universal praise. According to 
‘-you, then, all men would vacillate between heaven 
and hell! But I have come to show you the 
way to a world of bliss.’ ‘Well, that is a fig- 
ment of- imagination, there is no direct proof 
that such a world exists.’ ‘No, but the pitcher 
in your room contains pure water, at least so 
you think, you are very careful about its purity; 
but do you ever consider how it is at the source ? 
Js there any. direct proof of its purity ? But 
who discards it as impure?’ ‘ You talk very 
fine, my girl, but after all you are a woman.’ 
“Well, but whom do you worship ?—A goddess 
in the form of a woman, like me.’ ‘Like you! 
she is the Supreme Being, the Mother of the 
(Wniverse.’ ‘May I not be that, too?’ <A little 
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weary of the discussion, Parbati said, ‘ Well, 
well, well, but what do you want of me?’ ‘Go 
to Chandidas, he will enlighten you. Follow 
him without any doubt or criticism.’ With these 
words the girl floated up and faded away. 
What a revelation! The Brahmin began 
to muse. Was it Bishalakshi, the goddess, that 
had actually been in the room? And did she 
want me to renounce the world with Chandidas 
for my guide? I dare not disobey her, but 
what will become of Kamalkumari, my dearest 
wife, without whom heaven will turn for me 
into an arid desert? I have, however, no option 
in the matter.’ He left home at once to meet 
Chandidas. Kamalkumari, informed of all these 
strange turns, hastened to meet the saint for 
advice and guidance. Separated from her hus- 
band, what could she do, or would do? Chan- 
didas smiled and said, “ But there is no separa- 
tion. Man and woman, husband and wife, are 
not separate, they are one. The body is the 
prakriti, the consciousness is the man; devotion 
to the body will result in a feeling of separation. 
So long as you hanker after enjoyment, how can 
there be true love? It is just like storing up 
poison when seeking honey. If you are stead- 
fast in the love of your husband, there will be 
nothing to you like separation or union. You 
will find him in the universe and your self also 
will then have merged in the universe. Then 
and then only will you realise true love. ” 
Kamalkumari asked him why could not women 
embrace sanyds and renounce the world like 
men, when both men and women are composed 
of the same elements—of purush and prakriti, 
spirit and matter, and Chandidas said in reply: 
‘You know best what you can do. Outside ad- 
vice, however proper, will have no meaning if 
you cannot follow it up. When your husband 
has left, deterrnine your course by yourself. 
Necessity will find out a way.’ She bowed her 
last farewell to her husband and saluting Chan- 
didas she ran away, soon lost to view. 
Returning home, deserted by her husband 
and father-in-law, she wept tears of anguish. 
Home! What was here to attract her? She 
also must be a pilgrim on the road. Let the 
Mother’s will be done. She only prayed to the 
Mother for some power that she might follow 
in the track of her husband. She dishevelled her 
hair, put on a red cloth lke a Bhairavi or nun 
and came out. A voice whispered, ‘If you have 
cut off yourself from your caste and family, 
why, come now, and take the trident. ’ ‘ Who are 
you ?’ cried Kamal. ‘I am your mother, Bha- 
vani,’ came the reply, clear and distinct, from 
a distance. ‘Bhavani! How can that be! 
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My mother Bhavani has been long dead.’ ‘Then 
whom were you calling upon in your prayer ?’ 
‘Oh, that was the Mother of the universe.’ ‘T 
am she; come, my dear, why venture alone, and 
where? ‘To whom can I go, Mother, and who 
will now go with me? Within and without, 
everything is the same now—lI. have nothing to 
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fear, nothing to hope for.’ ‘Take hold of this 
trident then;.so long as you keep it, you will 
feel my power running ‘through you.’ Kamal 
stepped forward and took the weapon, but when 
she tried to salute the goddess and receive her 
blessing, there was no one—the goddess had 
vanished. | 

. (To be continued.) 


a RECONSTRUCTION—IN THEORY AND IN PRACTICE 
A Visit to Gosaba in the Sunderbans of Bengal 


By Rat Banapur BIJAYBIHARI MUKHARJL 
Late Director of Land Records & Surveys, Bengal. ° 


GosaBa has developed into ten institutions of 
far-reaching importance. The experiments that 
are being carried on there have an importance 
all their own and the truth of these experiments 
will furnish data for the solution of some of 
the most urgent problems that have been 
agitating tne minds of the people in Bengal and 
in India. Earnest students of India cannot 
but have the profoundeést regard for those who 
contribute either in ideas or actual experiments 
the data for future reconstruction. We see in 
Gosaba a highly intellectual individual with 
imagination and sensitive moral sense applying 
the principles of his convictions to get the pro- 
duct of his ideas. Sir Daniel Hamilton is both 
a thinker and a creator. He is a’ nationalist— 
I should say an Indian nationalist—and a 
humanist too. On the portals of his Institute 
of Rural Reonstruction is inscribed, which is 
apparently the motto of his own life, “ Fear 
God; work hard: be honest.” I went there as 
a student for help to clarify if possible my 
ideas about’ the most urgent of India’s problems 
-——village reconstruction. 

The history of this experiment starts 
with Sir Daniel Hamilton acquirmg four Sun- 
derban Lots, under the terms of the Rules of 
1879: The Lots are Gosaba Island, Lot No. 
149, Lot No. 148 and Lot No. 143. . The four 
lots constitute what is known as Gosaba estate. 
Three Lots were taken in the year 1903 and the 
fourth was taken in 1909. All of them are for a 
period of 40 years. At the time the lease was 
first taken the area was jungle and saturated 
with saline water. There was no tank for 
drinking water, no hut to live in, no shop for 
the necessaries of life. There was no medical 


dispensary. Naturally, there were no settlers. 
There was no school. This was the period of 
1903 to 1909. Labourers were engaged but 
they had no water to drink. A powerful dis- 
tillery apparatus had to be provided to supply 
pure drinking water. Settlements then started. 
In the census of 1910, the population was 
counted to be’900 for the entire tract and the 
number included the labourers. At that time 
about ten thousand bighas of land were re- 
claimed. The people borrowed money from the 
mahajans. There was no agency for the supply - 
of the needs of the tenants. Sir Daniel Hamil- 
ton’s creative mind apparently built up an 
ideology. He started experimenting on his 
ideology. The villager needed money. He 
needed money on easy terms. Yet the supply 
must not be too cheap—a fact often forgotten 


by :the neo-Messiahs we see all about. The 


supply must, therefore, be through well control- 


‘led agency. He needed education to spend his. 


money usefully and develop his sense of res-- 
ponsibility. The education to be effective must. 
also develop a sense of corporate life. He had: 
to apply the money to production of agricul-. 
ture; to so apply he needed education—educa- 
tion not merely in literacy but education to- 
educate his faculties to be a joyous, healthy 
moral being with hopes to prosper and with. 
ideas to lead to prosperity. Sir Daniel is an: 
out and out believer in the co-operative move- 
ment and in all forms of human co-operation.. 
Each for all and all for each must be the motto 
if the villager is to grow and the village is to 


deve op 
ow we examine the position as it 
stands in 1989. Nineteen villages: have so fer 
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been developed and a few others are in course 
of development. Each of these nineteen vil- 
lages has a Rural Co-operative Credit Society 


of which all the villagers are the members. 


There is a Central Bank for the village socie- 
ties which guides them. The villager grows his 
erops, determines his recessaries for the year 
and brings the surplus which he wishes to dis- 
pose of to the Co-operative Paddy Sale Society. 
This latter was established in 1922 and of this 
the villager is a shareholder. He is given a 


credit at the current market rate for the sur- 


plus brought. His rent dues if any are paid for 
him, his dues if any to the Co-operative Socie- 
ties are paid too and the balance is refunded 
to him or is credited to his account according 
to his desires. The prices for the day in the 
market are posted on a signboard in -advance. 
It is proposed to set up a radio too to have the 
prices of the Calcutta market notified to the 
villagers. In the Co-operative Societies no long- 
term loan is issued except for purchasing shares 
of the Co-operative Rice Mill. Short-term 
loans are issued generally five times during a 
year, In about May to September, mainly with 
a view to helping in carrying on the cultivation. 


The Paddy Sale Society struck out the idea of - 


having a Rice Mill of its own and in the year 
1927 the Jamini Rice Mill was started at 
_Gosaba. It is satisfactory to note that there 
has been at least. one man to recognise the 
merits of the individual, the late Rai Bahadur 
Jamini Mohan Mitra, who more than most 
helped to spread the Co-operative movement in 
this province. The local producers are now 


having their paddy husked at their own Mill - 
een . * provement to his financial assets; and here starts 


and the rice is carried in their own boats to bé 
distributed to the market through the Co- 
opeative Paddy Arat at Ultadanga. It will 
appear that the villagers have done away with 


the extraneous agency of a mahajan and now 


borrow, when borrow they must, from their own 
Co-operative Credit Society. Thus the agency 
of a mahajan is completely eliminated. The co- 
operative organisation puts a brake on extra- 
vagance and-the villager today is largely free 
from debts. In the disposal of surplus produce 
he gets the ready assistance of the Co-operative 
Paddy Sale Society without the intervention of 
any middlemen. He is not left to the caprice 
of the beparis. He gets a price which is 
‘notified for all and is adjusted to the Calcutta 
market.: The paddy is husked for him in the 
mill. The rice goes under the supervision of 
his own men in the boats arranged by the socie- 
ty to Ultadanga. There through the help of 
the co-operative arat he sells his commodity 
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to the best advantage in the open market. The 
boats return from Ultadanga with goods meant 
for the co-operative stores of which the villagers 
are the members. The rice mill thus makes 
profit out of the business and with elimination 
of middlemen’s profits given back to him in 
dividends for his share the villager is also the 
gainer. There is a co-operative store which buys 
at wholesale prices such necessaries as the vil- 
lagers require, brings them at minimum trans- 
port charges through the returning boats from 
Ultadanga and sells them at minimum pro- 
fit to the consumers. To the members purchas- 
ing a rebate is given. Here too, the villager 
as consumer get good things at the cheapest 
price and the profit’ of the transaction is shared 
by him in rebate. The villager solves his finan- 
clal problem through association with the Rural 
Co-operative Society, Paddy Sale Society, his 
Rice Mill and his Co-operative Stores. Outside 
Gosaba estate the villagers are raided by the 
mahajans. The Reformers yell against maha- 
jans, yet, I suppose, they have never cared 
to see that the financial need of the villagers 
is supplied by a cheaper and better agency. The 
villager runs to debt; from the beginning to the 
end of the year he struggles against it; and in 
such a helpless and hopeless financial struggle, 
he, at every stage, is the weaker party to suffer 
and be exploited. 

This is, however, not enough. It could 
not escape .an astute business man, a shrewd 
thinker and a practical philanthropist, as Sir 
Daniel unquestionably is, that no economic 
betterment is possible without some means to 
augment the resources of the villager and im- 


his educational scheme. We hear a lot of enthu- 
Siasm in the country about Debt Settlement 
Boards and the problem of reduction of debt. 
The enthusiasm has its value only up to a 
certain extent. In a state of economic unbalance 
in which most of the villagers today are, no 
scheme has any chance of permanent success 
which does not add to the wealth per capita and 
leave an annual surplus over expenditure. Even > 
here debt has its uses, though it certainly has 
its abuses. . 

Rach of these nineteen developed villages 
has an Upper Primary or 2a Lower Primary 
School according to its means. The teaching is 
free, the buildings are free, the appliances are 
free. Compulsory training in practical agricul- 
ture is insisted upon. With that object in view 
an area of ten bighas of land is attached rent- 
free to each school. There all sorts of practical 
work in agriculture are carried on through the 
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active co-operation of the students. The pro- 
duce when sold goes as additional payments to 
the teachers. The teachers are paid at a scale 


of Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 per month in the upper and — 


at a slightly lower scale in the lower primary 
schools. ‘The Head teacher is invariably pro- 
vided with free quarters. He is the most im- 
portant agency for the dissemination of ideas 
and for the guidance of the villagers. There 
is an additional compulsory subject, the teaching 
of cottage industry. Generally, weaving is the 
industry taught.. At Gosaba itself there is a 
Middle English School. It has a large agricul- 
tural area attached to impart agricultural edu- 
cation in a practical way. It has an institute 
for cottage industry. It contains now six Hat- 
tersley looms and ten Serampore looms. Dye- 
ing is carried on in the institute with simple 
appliances. The institute produces woollen 
blankets. woollen shawls, cloths for shirting and 
coating of é¢otton, mercedized silk and silk with 
cotton. The stuff produced is thoroughly good 
and the standard is high. It has been found 
that a student working with moderate care 
earns at least Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 as wages. 
experiments so far carried on are not so. many 
nor so varied as in the Sriniketan of .Visva- 
Bharati. But those taken up are thoroughly 
gone into in all details. : 


There is a model agricultural farm unde 
the supervision of an Agricultural officer lent 
by the Provincial Government who carries on 
intensive and genuine experiments in a varie- 
ty of crops. One of the most important results 
of the experiments has been the evolution of 


“ Gosaba 23 paddy,” which both in yield and. 


in the quality of grain is a considerable 1m- 
provement over the common type grown in the 
Sunderbans. The experiments show that as 
regards vegetables like tomatoes, brinjals, 
beet, potatoes, the outturn is more than 
satisfactory. Sugarcane has been attempted 


with moderate success with less saccharine | 
qualities than normal in the juice but is. 


still being experimented on. Tobacco has 
been very successful. Cotton Dharwar 
American variety has been found to bé satis- 
factory for the.soil. As regards fruits, the acid 


ones are more successful than the sweeter fruits.. 


Tt is astonishing how visiting some of the other 
lots owned by private landlords I could hear 
only continuous wail, that the outturn was 
growing less, that no other crop ‘was possible, 
that the people were in debts, that the rent was 
in arrears for five years and one returns 1mme- 


diately to Gosaba to find that bold experiments 


have been carried out, types of heavy yielding 


The: other 


‘product goes to the individual worker. 
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paddy have been evolved, orchayds- have beer. 

planted, vegetables have been grown, the ten- 
ants are not in debts, and:rent,is not.in arréar. 
It, shows that a man can ‘help‘'a man-to be the 
maker of his destiny provided: he’ ‘thinks -out. 
wisely, acts. perseveringly and is helped on’ by ° 
faith along the path of progress. ‘How I ‘wished. 


. that there had been less of eye-wash and more 


of sincerity, less. of attempt to keep up fiction 
or bluff the electorate, and more of real ‘work, 
less of hobby-hunting by brainless and uncan- 
trolled officials (and now non-officials swell the 
crowd) and more of well-guided spirit of ‘ser- 
vice‘elsewhere where a historical retrospect only 
reveals the. tragic pursuit of shadows after 
shadows ! : ; - 


Since 1934, an institute of rural’. recon- | 
struction has been started. Here students are 


-given training. The institute has also a branch 


at Mayurbhanj, where students go for training 
in fruit-growing, horticulture, ete. The course 
is ‘for two years for theoretical and practical 
training in agriculture, . horticulture, animal 
husbandry, dairy’ and poultry, weaving’ and 
cottage industries. The co-operative 
primary ‘school teaches book-keeping: and. 
accounts, elements of banking and rural economy. 
The- students when they pass are given the 
diploma of I. L.-A., which stands for “ Indepen- 
dent Livelihood Art.” Here practical , courses. 
in agriculture and in cottage industries. are 
given and a part of the price realised from the 
The 
results of the experiments carried on in the 
model farm. and in the Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction are communicated to the 
villagers through the Head Teacher of each 
school. The villagers are invited to see for 
themselves, experiment for themselves, question 
for themselves. Sir Daniel Hamilton has 
recently’ set apart a sum of Rs. 2,000 for 
prizes for the more successful experiments. 


This is not all. The villagers are en- 
couraged to meet, discuss and suggest. Fre- 
quent assemblages called “ Samabaya Baithak ” 
of villagers, teachers, officers on the staff, stu- 
dents and in short all workers, are organized to 
discuss practical problems, offer suggestions for 
improvement and form them into regplutions,. 
which are forwarded to the Welfare Committee. 
The Welfare Committee is a shadow cabinet. 
of the estate. It discusses problems, the poli- 
cies to be pursued and goes also into the 
details of the schemes which are offered to Sir 
Daniel Hamilton on his annual visit to the 
estate. -There. are free medical officers and free 
dispensaries. The attendance is free. THe 
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medicine .is free and in serious cases the visit 
of the medical- officer tothe patient is free. If 
the ‘patients grow Worse, and have.to be brought 
~ to Calcutta for better medical help, the generous 
benefactor provides the fund. There is a 
trained midwife. who attends to the needs | of 
.women.-' She goes round and trains the village 
dais: In all difficult’ cases she ‘attends personal- 
ly and attends free. | 

_ The village decides its own disputes. 
The deciding group consists of villagers: in the 
majority of cases. Anybody disapproving the 
decision is permitted to refer again ‘to*a group 
of adjudicators selected out of the villagers. 
Even if that decision be not approved, members 
of the Central Bank come in and constitute 


themselves as a final court. The village, thus, . 


has its educational institution to supply educa- 
tional needs in both theory and. practice; it is 
supplied free. The village has its own banking 
system in its rural co-operative society. There 
is no mahajan. The villagers sell their surplus 
through a chain of co-operative institutions 
without the intervention of middlemen and thus 
get the best value. “The teacher in the school 
is-the pivot round whom these institutions grow 
and through whom all the ideas of betterment 
are communicated. The results of successful 
experiments in health, agriculture and ‘cottage 
industries. are brought to the notice of the 
villagers through him. Discussions are held to 
provide intellectual stimulus and, in addition, 
adult education through films, gramophones 
and. radio is proposed to be imparted. The 
result is what has been noted above. 

I would draw- the attention of people 
concerned in the solution of problems of rural 
Bengal, as a matter of fact of rural India, to 
the-ways and means adopted in Gosaba estate. 


_ The tentative experiment of paper currency 
for the estate is being carried-on. The theory 
is that the congealed labour is the capital. . Stir 
up the labour, bring forth more energy and 
more wealth will be created. The paper cur- 
tency supplemented by coins helps in the cons- 
truction of institutions and objects of material 
wealth. © ae 
Thorough co-operative organization helps 
the ‘educational system of the society and the 
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villagers experience better facilities for self- 
financing, better marketing, less loss, cheaper 
articles of consumption, better agriculture. 


Cottage. industry helps men in the economic use 


of their’ spare time and above all through 
mutual help they imbibe the spirit of each for 
all and all for each. Gosaba is developing into 
a national institute of first-rate -importance. 
Its experiments are experiments of infinite value. 
For all that’ oné must pay his grateful homage 
to Sir Daniel Hamilton and to his band of 
enthusiastic workers. - SS 

On’ one- side of Gosaba are lands of 
private Indian owners atid on the other side, 
though a little-way off, are the Government 
colonization areas of Khepupara in Barisal. 
the private landlords have not taken the 
slightest iriterest to tackle the problems. In 
the Government colonization areas, in spite of 
all the Government “experts,” the tenants 
(started debt-free) are in debts, the -co-opera- 
tive organizations are moribund -and even the 
rent (a low rate) is heavily in arrears. _ 

I would not stress the comparison further 
lest some people might feel hurt. But the 
comparison thrusts itself on one’s attention. 
Why is this difference in result? It is essential 
to discover the reasons, if we ate to avoid 
errors. oe : 
' We hear of efforts at rural reconstruction 
in Bengal. - Any serious student of the problems 
of this unfortunate country. with.a mind to 
probe and analyse, knows what all these are 
and what lasting results they produce. The 
problem needs brains for solution, a clear 
comprehension of the underlying ‘causes of decay 
of villages and a capacity for deep thinking 
to discover permanent local remedies and, 
above all, the genuine (and not make-belief) 
agencies for sustained efforts to apply them. 
Sir Daniel Hamilton’s experiments can supply 
many hints, provided of course that * genuine 
desire to improve ‘is there. Changes and re- 
adjustments will be necessary and the’ most 
difficult re-adjustment would be to find a substi- 
tute for the spirit and character of Sir Danial 
operate in. the normal villages 
But if Rural -Recon- 
struction. is-not to be a fraud, the experiments 
at Gosaba deserve deep and careful study. 








CIVIL LIBERTIES IN HYDERABAD 
By 8. RAMACHAR 


To TALK of Civil Liberties in Hyderabad is to 

be guilty of a verbal jugglery, for, the simple 

oe is that there 1s no Civil Liberty in Hydera- 
ad. 

By the term Civil. Liberty is implied pri- 
mary and fundamental rights, such as the right 
to hold meetings, make speeches, print news- 
papers, and the right to be tried openly by a 
lawfully constituted tribunal. 

To take the last thing first, there are 

scores of instances where people have been 
denied the right of open trial. The Government 
simply gets rid of any person it does not want 
to stay in the province by externment with- 
out any trial and without vouchsafing any 
reason for its order of externment. The case 
of Pandit Taranath, Raghavendra Sharma, and 
Pandit Ramcharider} ji Dehlavi are wellknown. 
Even to appeal against an order is a crime in 
Hyderabad. One Abdul Sathar Thaimuri was 
externed from Hyderabad for publishing An 
Appeal to His Exalted Highness (Bombay 
Chronicle, 28th July, 1986). In England even 
a man who shot at the most popular king was 
given a fair trial and sentenced to a short 
term of imprisonment. In Hyderabad an 
appeal to the ruling monarch is met by an order 
of externment. Mr. K. Tata Char, a non- 
political worker was externed from Hyderabad 
as he happened to be an externee from. the 
cantonment area. The latest instance of such 
externment being that of Krishna Sharma of 
the United Press. 

In 1921, a Firman of H. E. H. the Nizam 
said: | 

“ Any political meeting or any meeting calculated to 
bring about political results should not be held without 
the permission of the Executive Council (the Executive 
Council shall obtain my sanction before granting such 
permission). Otherwise the conveners of the meeting 
will be held responsible in every way. Besides this, it 
will be necessary to submit previously by way of informa- 
tion the Agenda, to the Executive Council of all proceed- 
ings to be held in the meeting, which is thus sanctioned, 


and until the Executive Council sanctions the Agenda, 
the proceedings shall not be gone through.” 


' It 1s impossible to know what exactly oe 
authorities mean by the term “ political” 

“political results.” The words are very aie 
ly put in the Firman. Once an attempt was 
made to get the word “political” defined by 


the Government. On the 14th Ardebahisth 39, 
a letter was addressed to the Commissioner of 
Police to define the word “political.” The 
Commissioner forwarded the letter to the higher 
authorities and asked the applicant to wait for 
an answer. The.Commissioner was reminded 
as often as possible, At last on 5th Azar 41— 
after the lapse of twenty-four long months— 
the Commissioner., kindly -wrote : 

“The Government have‘ not forwarded an explana- 
tion. It would be better however if the matter is dropped 
at this.” . 

Finally, on 20th Khurdad 1342, a Govern- 
ment Communiqué declared : 

“H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government are not prepared 
to make any changes in their policy about political 
meetings. In the category of political meetings are 
to be included all meetings which are likely to lead to 
any communal disturbance or which:.are likely. to create 
any disaffection against the Government or in which 
opposition is shown to the administration of H. E. H. 
the Nizam, the Nizam’s dominion or British India, the 
more especially so when they are organized or when. there 
is a possibility that the Government or their officials 
may be blasphemed.” 

The result of these rules is that no meet- 
ing which is regarded as “ political” by the 
authorities can be held in Hyderabad. Not 
only that but in fact no meeting of any kind 
can be held in Hyderabad. 
~ -_In 1929, an executive fiat ran: 

“Every person desirous of holding a meeting shall in 
writing intimate his intention to the local authorities at 
least ten days prior to the holding of the meeting ” and 
the local authorities were given the power “to send for 
all rules in force of such meetings, copies of speeches, 
and list of persons convening such meetings.” 

The result of such rules was that even 
condolence meetings could not be held anywhere 
in the State. Even meetings to mourn the death 
of S}t. G. K. Devedhar and Dr. M. A. Ansari 
could not be held because permission could not 
be got. The latest instance being the ban on a 
meeting which was to be held to qnourn the 
loss which the entire world has sustained by 
the demise.of Kemal Ataturk. Even a meet- 
ing to congratulate the Nawab of Rampur for 
granting certain political concessions to his 
y people was not allowed to be held. And finally, 
no less a person than Mahatma Gandhi was 
not allowed to visit the Harijan colony and. 
declare open the Khadi Bhandar on the 
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oceasion of his last visit to Hyderabad. This 
was on 9th March, 1934. Meetings in ‘connec- 
tion with Libraries, magic-lantern lectures and 
even temperance meetings are not allowed to 
be held in spite of the fact that Temperance 
is a semi-official work of the Government and 
no less a man than the Chief Justice of the 
Hyderabad High Court happens to be the 
President of the Temperance Association. 

___ The holding of any conference in the 

Nizam’s Dominion is of course out of question. 
Permission is very rarely granted and even if 
permission is: granted! such humiliating restric- 
tions are imposed that any man with a grain 
of self-respect in him would think a hundred 
times before attending such a conference. Even 
men like the late Pandit Keshav Rao, a High 
Court Judge of Hyderabad and Mr. Waman 
Naik were forced to summon meetings and con- 
ferences beyond the borders of the State. The 
Andhra conference could not be held for three 
years because the Government would not give 
the necessary permission. The following con- 
ditions were enforced on the organisers of the 
Andhra, conference ‘which was held in Sirsilla 
in the district of Warangal : 

(1) All the resolutions were directed to be submitted 
to the Taluqdar and the resolutions disapproved by him 
were esked to be deleted. 

_ (2) The resolutions were directed to be placed before 
the Taluqdar at least a week before the session of the 
conference and organisers were directed to accept all 
the amendments to the resolutions proposed by him. 

(3) All resolutions that were pessed by the srbiects 
committee were asked to be re-submitted to the Taluadar 
for approval and only such resolutions were allowed to 
be placed before the open session which were approved: 
by him. 

(4) The President was asked to take the necessary 
instructions from the Telugqdar. 

_ (5) The Taluqdar had the right to stop any speech 
which he considered improper. 

(6) it was incumbent on the organisers not to allow 
any outsider (Non-Hyderabadi) to speak at the conference. 


(7) And further, a list of speakers and names of 
organisers were asked to be submitted.” 


In 1986, the third session of the People’s 
Educational Conference was to be held in 
Hyderabad. Mr. Ramachandra Naik, a Mulki 
of Hyderabad, was to preside over the Con- 
ference. The Government would not agree to 
his Presidentship. This happened in Septem- 
ber, 1936, and Mr. Naik was made a Judge of 
the Hyderabad High Court in June, 1937. 

_ Thus we see that Freedom of Association 
is completely absent. But it goes so far in 
Hyderabad that even schools and akhadas 
are not free from such restrictions. While the 
popular Governments of Madras and Bombay 
are thinking of handing over as many educa- 
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tional institutions as possible to private hands, 
Hyderabad Government has made it impossible 
for individuals or societies to run educational 
institutions. An order of the Government 
prohibits the starting or running of any educa- 
tional institution without the sanction of the 
authorities. If such an institution is run, the 
Director of Public Instruction or the Divisional 
Inspector of Schools is empowered to take 
necessary steps . 


“either through the first Taluqdar of the district con- 
cerned, or the Police Commissioner of Hyderabad City, 
to: have such schools closed.” 


The harmful result of this policy is revealed 
by the fact that while in the year Fasli 1385 
there were 3.142 private institutions with a 
strength of 76,654 boys at the end of the year 
Fasli 1343 there were only 868 institutions 
with a strength of 25,262 pupils. That the 
public should be deprived of even the right of 
educating their children is simply unbearable. 

Every state is interested in the physical 
well-being of its subjects. And with a view to 
help its people to grow stronger it provides 
amenities for physical exercise. Almost every 
University in India have a volunteer corps 
and the provincial Governments today are 
thinking of making physical culture compulsory. 
But here we have the premier state of India 
which has placed a ban on’ the formation of 
“ Akhadas.” A circular of the Home Secretary 
dated 29th Khurdad, Fasli 1344 (27-4-35) 
prohibited the forming of any Akhada without 
the permission of the authorities. The circular 
defines an Akhada as 
“any place where the public or any particular group or 
community generally gether for Physical Exercise bunt it 
shall not include a place where members of a family 
especially do physical exercise.” 

“Members of a family” is not properly 
defined in the circular. Hence it is doubtful 
if the members of a family can engage an 
instructor who is not a member of the familv. 

> Here’ are the instructions, which the 
Nizam’s Government have given to their 
officials regarding lawyers. A Government 
Circular says | 

“The conduct of pleaders should be generally watch~- 
ed for. Firstly, they are educated, secondly, owing to 
vrofession, ‘the: public looks wpon them with respect end 
honour and in connection with the work in courts. differ- 
ent classes of subiects perforce have to deal with them. 
It is found that they entertain more or less modern ideas 
and it is Jikely that those who come in contact with 
them will be influenced by their views and carry the 
poison to their environment.” 

Not satisfied with the present position, 
the Nizam’s Government have enforced Public 
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which give unlimited 
render almost 
It goes to the 


Safety Regulations 
authority to the police and 
every public activity illegal. 
extent of saying that 

“if the guilty person is fourid to con a minor under 16 
years of age his ‘parents or guardians will be Hable to 
penalty.” * 

‘We have seen the fate of individuals, meet- 
ings and fOnigven Ce Now let us turn to the 
press. is - = 

“The ‘Liberty’ of the Press” Lord Mansfield says 


“consists in printing without any previous license subject 
to the consequences of the Law.” 


' " What isthe extent of Liberty that the 
press enjoys in Hyderabad’? At the outset 
let -me-make it’clear that there is no regular 
legislation régarding newspapers or’ periodical 
publicatioris ‘in’ Hyderabad. The department 
concerned has -framed certain rules which ‘it 
enforces.-- If any individual intend -to start a 
paper he has‘to apply to the Homie Secretary 
for pérmission, “The Home Secretary calls 
for-- a4 report of the coriduct of the’ appli- 
cant, his political views, etc. 
he grants the permission: In most cases it is 
not-granted. Recently Mr. Vinayak Rao, Bar- 
at-Law; son of the late Mr. Keshav Rao, was 


refused permission to start a paper. Not only . 


are péople not ‘allowed ‘to start papers in 
Hyderabad’ but’ as many as ° fifty newspapers 
and magazines are not allowed to-enter Hydera- 
bad.- Not only papers like Riyaset but ‘even 
consetvative ‘and méderate papers © like’ ‘the 
Hindu of Madras and the Servant of India, the 
organ of the Servant of: India ‘Society, were 
not. allowed to enter Hyderabad for. some time. 
Even the Bombay Chronicle was thus honoured. 
Not satisfied with this the Government 
recently banned the entry of about . thirty 
hewspapers and magazines into ‘the State. 
Under such circumstances there is no wonder 
that fora population of “fourteen-and-a-half 


millions there are only one English daily, 


one Marathi weekly and one Telugu bi-weekly, 
a couple of Undu newspapers and magazines. 


The highest circulation claimed in the State is - 


by a weekly which boasts of its circulation 
being: 3:000 copies ! 
* Finding that in spite of all this extraordi- 


nary. precaution the public ‘indignation against. 


If he is satisfied. 
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the Government is growing and with the object 
of at least ‘checking such discontent the 
Government have ‘changed their tactics. A 
recent Jarida publishes a Firman sanction- 
ing the grant of a sum of -Rs. 15,000 to the 
Associated Press and Lfeuters, Hyderabad 
Branch. ‘This type of subsidies to news 
agenciés by. Government is’ very injurious. 
That itself is against all canons of Civil 
Liberty. We have already seen how the Govern- 
ment externed Mr. ‘Krishna Sharma,. . the 
representative of the United Press. It is ‘need- 
less'to point out the effect of this double- edged 
policy on the circulation of news zooms 
State. eg 


In May 1936, the Nizam’s Government i 
a notification banned all books which have any 
bearing on Communistic topics. This _noti- 
fication is so vague that’ it may be possible to 
bring even books by Bernard Shaw or any other 
prominent writer into the category of Com- 
munist Literature, only the police have to. 
describe them as Communistic or that they. 
have some bearing on Communist doctrines. 


. Phe result is that a large number of books: 
which you could read with impunity in British. 
India are not suffered to enter Hyderabad State, 
Even a moderate book like Whither Hydera- 
bad by Syed Abid Hassan was proscribed in ™ 
Hyderabad. This was done, I suppose, because 
the words “Freedom,” or Liberty ” occur in 
the book. The result of this indiscriminate 
suppression of all intellectual food to the 
people ‘can be seen in the small. number of 
books published in the State. In Fasli 1343 
(1933-34) -the- total number of books published 
in the State were 560. 


“The bulk of ices auieieied® of works on Ethics 
and Theology (125) and on miscellaneous subjects (223). 
Education ranked next in order with 62 publications to 
its credit. The next in order were those of- poetry with 
40, Science with 24, Calendars with 19, Law with 13, 
Biology with 12, History with 11, Agriculture with 10, 
Stories with 9, Sociology and Drama with 5, each, Dic- 
tionary with 2, Novel and Music with one eac 


Not. one among the books published in the 
State is on the dangerous subjects of Kconomics 
and Politics. Yet the, Nizam’s Government. 
claim’ to have established the first’ National. 
University in India ft ‘ 
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- CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM-IN INDIA 
‘By Prorusson HARE CHARAN MUKERJ I, M. Nae 


Even the most casual observer can not but 
note certain striking. points of resemblance as 
well as difference between Christianity and 
Mohammeaanism in India. Both these reli- 
gions were first preached in Arabia by mem- 
bers of the Semitic race and both obtained a 
foothold in India many many -centuries -ago 
and since then the number of their followers 
has been steadily on the merease.. 
on proselytizing for the propagation of the faith 
and both at times’ have received no smal! 
amount of help in this direction when.the ruling 
races happened to- belong'to that faith. Both 
are ‘monotheistic afid both have inherited the 
same Jewish traditions. But here: the resem- 
blance seems ‘to end. But the -points of: differ- 
ence existing between them as manifest 1 in India 
are many and fundamental. 

In the first place it may ie seen that 
educated Indian Christians are not distinguish- 
able from educated Hindus either by their dress, 
or by their names; or by their mode of life or 
culture or--mental- outlook. All Christians 
have got’a Christian name given at the time of 
christening, but those who belong to the higher 
classes, so far at least as Bengal is concerned, 
drop those: names and! never-use them.- As re- 


gards the surname they always stick to those,. 


their forefathers: had before conversion. So it 
1s impossible for one to express any opinion as 
to the religion of a person by merely: reading 
his name. This is no mean help in building. up 
a united Indian nation where all differences-will 
be ‘merged in one common: indentity and the 
different religious labels: will not be flauntingly- 
displayed which have kept up so long our sense 
of separateness. Unfortunately it is not so with 
the Mohammedans. As soon as a. person 


embraces Islam he is expected to-sever all con- 


nections, as 1t were, with his former friends-and 
relatives ‘and .to identify himself wholly with 
his brothers in faith by adopting an Islamic 
name. H@ is to-be entirely: pulled up- by the 


roots from the soil-where he has grown to be 


transplanted elsewhere, where the conditions are 
wholly - different. 

Secondly, -a Mohammedan is te be. eae 
by the dress- he wears. ‘This uniformity - in 


dress serves only to keep up -in him a sense. 
of: ‘aloofness from-the children of .the soil: 


though it may foster @ sense of oneness. with 


‘Both depend 


his co-religionists. But it. is eeuatly a bar 


to the building up of a united nation. In China 


or Japan or other countries where there is a 
considerable Mohammedan population, these 
latter do not’ adopt the peculiar Islamic dress 
but stick to the national: costume. .-So also- it 
is the case with the handful of British converts 
to Islam like Lord Hadley. But the Indian 
Mohammedan in his zeal to prove his foreign 
origin stick to this dress with dogged tenacity. 
The Indian Christians do not betray any such 
tendency. A time undoubtedly there was and 
that not..very. long ago when they tried to 
imitate the dress as well as the manners and 
customs of the Europeans. But in-this respect 
the educated: Hindus too were equally to blame. 
Both were carried off their -feet by the first 
on-rush of Western culture and civilization which 
swept over them .like a huge wave but it was 
not: long before they discovered their- mistake 
and reverted to the national costume. and man- 
ners.and customs once more. 

Then, thirdly, as regards their culture and 
traditions. the. Indian Christians -unlike the 
Mohammedans have not entirely broken with the 
past but have assimilated all that is best in 
Indian traditions and culture’ as modern 
Hinduism too has not hesitated to assimilate all 
that is best, in-Christianity and western civiliza- 
tion. But it-is above all on account of his men- 
tal outlook that the Indian Christian is differen- 
tiated from .the Indian Moslem.. 


- If we are to admit the claim: of the Moslem 
League to be the representative of the entire 
Indian Moslem Community: then we are faced 
with the unpalatable fact that an Indian Moslem 
has never been able to accept India as his 
motherland: and to look upon her with that 
enthusiastic love and’ regard which that word 
connotes. As -a matter of -fact, he looks upon. 
himself as.a sojourner in: ‘ the land of Goshen ’ 
always on. the-alert and seeking the earliest 
opportunity of establishing. his- contact and 
forming alliances -with ‘other Mohammedans 
living across the: frontier. He will even go so 
far as to violate the integrity of India, carving. 
out-of it a Mohammedan: state which is to be. 
federated with other Mohammedan states in 
South-western Asia, an idea which has appeared 
as: preposterous-to all true lover of the country. 

‘In the recent session “of the League: held: at. 
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. Patna Mr. Aziz, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, unblushingly declared and that too 


with the apparent approval of the delegates _ 


assembled there that the Indian Moslem should 
not like to merge his identity in the Indian 
nation. After reading this address what a relief 
it was to turn to the inspiring address of Dr. 
Harendra Coomar Mookherjee, the President of 
the All-India Christian Conference, held at 
Madras during the X’mas week giving a bold 
lead to his community and calling upon it to 
join the Indian National Congress so that it 
would not be deprived of the privilege of fight- 
ing for India’s freedom. The whole speech 
from beginning to end reads like’a defence of 
Congress activities and achievements and one is 
at first. rather inclined to take Dr. Mookherjee 
for a Congress propagandist, but this suspicion 


is entirely dispelled when one remembers that: 


he is the accredited representative of his com- 
munity to the Bengal Legislative Assembly and 
that he has made princely donations for the 
improvement of. the educational facilities of his 
community. He is one of the best brains as 
well as the greatest philanthropist that his 
community has produced and so he may claim 
to represent: the considered opinion of his com- 
munity. But he is not a solitary figure 
expressing views in advance of his times; for 
what he said was endorsed and accepted by the 
Confererice. - 

Almost indentical views were being express- 
ed by another eminent person, 7.e., Mr. Shores, 
Prsident of the All-India Catholic Congress, 
meeting at Mangalore almost simultaneously. 
Even the Anglo-Indian Community seems to 


be falling into line as is evident from the request 


of Mr. C. E. Gibbon, the General Secretary of 
the Anglo-Indian Civil. Liberties Association, 
to the Congress authorities in Bengal to form 
an Anglo-Indian constituency in Calcutta under 
the Congress organisation to enable Anglo- 
Indians to join the Congress. All this testimony 
goes to prove conclustvely how Christians in 
India have. adopted a strictly national outlook 
and are anxious to join hands with progressive 
organisations to achieve India’s goal.. The 
Indian Christians have never claimed separate 
electorates and now that it has been thrust upon 
them, they are anxious to shake it off as soon 
as possible, What a contrast does this attitude 
present to the insistent claim of the Moham- 
medans for separate electorates, sufficient 
weightage and reservation of posts under the 
Government. One is constrained to remark that 
this attitude is not only selfish but entirely 
anti-national, 
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Of late the agitation for representative 
government in the states by the states people 
have frightened the League so much that it has 
not hesitated to put on record its considered 
opinion that it is against the introduction of 
representative government in these states if 
that is to be achieved with the help and en- 
couragement: of the Indian National Congress. 
Now this dog-in-the-manger policy will only 
excite a smile in disinterested spectators, for up 
till now the League has done nothing in helping 
the states people. The Indian Christians on the 
contrary, instead of standing in the way of the 
freedom movement in the states, have themselves 
taken an active part in it. 

So from all these considerations it is quite 
evident that the attitude of the ordinary 
Mussalman (Gf the League’s contention is to 
be accepted) towards the freedom movement 
has béen one of active hostility. It is a 
thousand pities that living for so long a time 
in India and side by side with other communi- 
ties he should not learn to feel sympathy for 
their aspirations and desires, but.on the contrary 
reject all friendly overtures on their: part to 
identify himself with them as the Indian 
Christians have successfully done. The latter 
surely have not given up their religious con- 
victions and distinctive culture arid traditions. 
On the other hand, they cleave unto them with 
the greatest fondness and zeal and there is 
absolutely no reason why they or any one else 
should be required to sacrifice his religious or 


‘other convictions. 


In a vast country like India there is room 
enough .for all and it is expected that each 
community should preserve intact its religious 
and cultural identity but at the same time help 
in the formation of the great Indian nation. 
There should be unity in the midst of diversity. 
The attitude of the Indian Muslims would have 
filled us with blank despair had it not been for 
the thin ray of light and hope that is being 
shed by the attitude of-the enlightened section 
of the community who have adopted a broad 
national outlook particularly of the ‘ Jamiet-ul- 
Ulema,’ the Shia Community and the brave 
Pathans of the Frontier Province. Let us hope 
that this ray of light will shine brighter and 


‘brighter: and broader and broader till it dispels 


the darkness. of communalism from the mental 
horizon of the average Indian Mussalman and 
brings. about a radical change in his mental 
outlook without which consummation our dream, 
which we have hugged so long and so fondly, 
of.a regenerated and united India, will be dis- 
solved and melted into thin air. 





ANDIA AND DEMOCRACY 
By Proressor N. SRINIVASAN 


In recent years the orientation of our national 
movement has been definitely towards economic 
issues. The Indian National Congress declared 
at its Karachi session that, 


“Tn order to end the exploitation of the masses 
political freedom must include real economic freedom of 
the starving millions. It talked in terms of a living wage 
and it declared that the State shall control the key indus- 
tries and services, mineral resources, railways, water-ways, 
shipping and; other means of public transport.” * 


It is freedom for the masses that the 
Congress wishes to win and the freedom is to 
be political, social amd economic. ‘This sets 
before us the right perspective. Our task is the 
creation of a political, social and economic 
democracy. 

There is for us no other ideal of govern- 
ment possible. Yet there are some in our 
country who are impatient with the slowness 
of our advance towards our goal by democratic 
methods and reject democracy as out of date 
and unsuited to our conditions. These urge 
that we should set up a dictatorship as the 
surest and quickest way of ending our count- 
less quarrels and of setting up a new order. 
They urge that we must produce our Hitler or 
Mussolini or Kemal who would resolutely and 
by surgical methods remove the cancer of 
communalism from our midst and solve our 
other difficulties. They regret our inveterate 
habit of borrowing Europe’s out-worn institu- 
tions and point, out that while Europe 1s 
discarding democracy we are taking it up. 

_The cry for a, dictatorship is dangerous 
and we must not let ourselves be deluded by it. 
Whenever things appear to go wrong mankind 
has always resorted to the strong man, to a 
Cesar, Cromwell, or Napoleon in the past or 
to a Hitler or Mussolini at present. But 
dictatorship has always been a temporary 
phenomenon in history. Whatever may be 
the virtues of dictatorship, as we see it 
in contemporary Europe, it cannot be an 
ultimate political ideal for any people. There 
is little doubt that as compared with some of 
the democratic governments of the post-war 
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period, dictatorship: has been ‘successful, 
especially in the realm of foreign affairs. But 
Its supcesses are really more apparent than real. 
And its methods and ideology belong rather 
to the gast than to the present or the future. 
The exaggerated nationalism which it fosters is 
leading the world straight towards imperialism 
and war. Its prepetuation of the injustices of 
the present social system by the means of 
violence is driving discontent underground and 
is bound ultimately to. bring about a violent 
reaction which normal reform could very well 
avoid. Propaganda has become a part of the 
technique of government and as indulged in by 
the dictatorships is mere dope and can be no 
substitute for a real education. The true basis 
of dictatorship is brute force and the basis is 
fragile. The regimentation of men, the 
suppression of freedom in all its forms and the 
standardization of lives of men over the greater 
part of their activities which modern dictator- 
ship seems to involve cannot: surely be the 
ideal of a people striving for their freedom. 
Success may smile at the dictators now; but to 
hope that for ever men would be content to be 
ruled or rather misruled and rushed towards 
the destruction of their civilisation by  self- 
chosen dictators, is to believe that men have lost 
all the qualities that distinguish them from 
animals. 

The momentary successes of dictatorships, 
in a word, should not blind us to its inherent 
weaknesses, its bombast and its quackery, its 
war-mongering .and its violence, its misery and 
its degradation and its. ephemeral character. 
To toy with the idea of a dictatorship and the 
One Party State, is both to be ignorant of the 
significance of recent events and to lead the 
country into devious and dangerous paths. If 
progress under democracy is slow and _ less 
spectacular, it is real and enduring. We have 
the assurance that it will be steady, founded on 
principles of equity and fairness and will be the 
result of a deliberation which is the guarantee 
of its wisdom. Further, dictatorship cannot be 
an allurement for a people desirous of freeing 
themselves from an autocracy that is of the 
same genus as the continental regimes. It is 
common knowledge that the continuance of our 
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. present system of government will inevitably 
involve the perpetuation of the very social and 
economic evils which we desire to see eradicat- 
ed. There is, if our demand for freedom has 


any meaning, only one way for us, the way of 
We must turn to the building of 


democracy. - 
@ genuine democracy, a democracy that means 
the fullest and freest life for that. victim of 
ages of exploitation, -the “Daridra Narayan” 
of Vivekananda and of’ Gandhiji;—the common 
worker: and the peasant. . 


The task certainly is one of infinite oe 
culty:. .Our problems are without parallel - 
any other country except perhaps Russia fd 
China. liven those ~ countries were not 
burdened -with alien rule, though- they were 
like us the victims of autocracies:like ourselves. 
But they possessed a. homogeneity that we do 
not’ possess arid were more in the current of 
international ‘forces than we are. And our pro- 


blemg are“mahy as well as complex. They need: 


all the talént that we have to deal successfully 
with them. ’ 

The first of our problems is the trans- 
ference of the reality of power. from-alien hands 
to .ours, and the. achievement of national 
freedom. ~All our other problems have to be set 
in the background: of our struggle for national 
independence: It is not that we forget our 
real problems which are economic and social: 
But in a country-subjected to foreign rule they 
become naturally | and inescapably subordinated 
to the major problem of political freedom. ‘The 
solution of ‘our ‘other problems. is dependent 
on the issue of national freedom and the latter 
itself has -important ‘economic ‘aspects. - Im- 
perialism. is desired for the economic gains that 
it- ‘offers. To a great .extent the political 
subjection ‘of another country is for the profits 
it brings to the merchants, industrialists and 
financiers of ‘the Imperialist: country.. British 
investments‘in India and British: trade with 
India raise issues Which cannot be solved 
without the substance of power in our hands. 


’ The difficulties that stand in the way of 
our Y achieving national freedom and democracy 
are the same. We shall ‘be creating a demo- 
ératie society if we turn our’ eyes steadily 
towards the goal of national freedom and strive 
for it. Our lack of homogeneity due to our 
differences ‘of religion, language, and caste, the 
vasiness of our country, the enormous size of 
our population with its’ illiteracy and dis- 
organisation, our social differences: and the 
éxistence of the “yellow -patches on our map 
Galled’ the. “ native states” and the antiquated 
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feudalism of land-tax farming are the obstacle 
on our path. These are problems which mus 
receive our immediate attention. 

.A certain homogeneity in the people is th 
fist ‘requisite of a successful democracy 
Nothing has been known to create homogeneity 


as a sense of nationality. During the last fifty 


years and odd that the Indian National Con- 
gress has been. in. existence, the sense o: 
nationality has gr own despite. gloomy prognos- 
tications about the impossibility of our growing 
into a nation. Today it is no longer in doub’ 
that we constitute a nation. We: Shave g 
common history behind us: that stretches back 
thousands. of years and has: given us a cultura! 
background possessing an extraordinary unity 
throughout the entire length and breadth o! 
the land. The. lack of a consciousness of the 
common herrtage and the consequent lack of a 
feeling of unity had been the chief lacunae in 
the. past and these have been created by the 
Indian National. Congress. But there remains 
a great deal yet to be achieved in this direc- 
tion: The sense of unity that has been 
generated has to be fostered and strengthened 
and made to weather the storms of time. 

The unity of our country is a unity in 
diversity, a unity that harmonises a rich variety 
of cultures which the. genius-of the country has 


produced. It is not uniformity in the exter- 


‘nals of dress and behaviour that we must seek, 
but a real unity of spirit and’ thought that 
would make possible free and easy -communica- 
tion between North and South, between Muslim 
and Hindu, and make. them feel that in ‘spite 
of outward differences they are fundamentally 
one in their general outlook on life and that 
their’ material interests are inseparably bound 
up together. 

' What is it that we nese to create this full 
sense. of unity? Above all three things seem 
to-be necessary: a common language, a spirit of 
tolerance and a ‘common political organisation. 
We have a’ common political organisation in 
the Indian National ‘Congress. It is the great 
uniting bond of this country today. ~ There is, 
of course, in the Government-of India -another 
uniting bond. From the: point of view of Indian 
nationalism the former is the more wital of the 
twor It is-an-organisation of the people of this 
country and the unity that results has an 
organic character which the latter organisation 
lacks. -The unity that we need is an organie 
unity -that. will. sprout’ out naturally from the 
soil and is its own product. It must be, in other 
words,- the result of the endeavours of our 
people. Institutions of an All-India character 
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must be strengthened and in particular the 
Indian National Congress which remains our 
mosé important political institution. We should 
foster an All-India outlook and must uproot 
the narrow provincial prejudices that are creep- 
ing up, for common institutions cannot flourish 
except in the background of mutual trust and 
a common outlook. It is necessary that these 
institutions should be broad-based on the 
masses of this country. Their base must be the 
people organised in primary assemblies and the 
humblest peasant and worker must have their 
place in them. The common man must be 
imbued- with the consciousness that the organi- 
sation -is his and’ ‘exists merely to fulfil his 
desires. That is why the mass-contact move- 
ment is important. It is the masses that can 
make political institutions live. It is by 
bringing the people from one end of the coun- 
try to another into a common organisation that 
we can hope to create a lasting and comprehen- 
sive unity. 


The question of a common language has 


been unfortunately involved in our communal 
and provincial squabbles and its solution has 
been rendered difficult by the attitude of 
hostility assumed by the reactionary elements 
in the land. There is an exploitation of pro- 
vinelal prejudices as well .as the genuine love 
of one’s mother-tongue for the purpose of com- 
‘ating the spread of a common language. It is 
-a matter for doubt if the question of language 
is not best left to voluntary institutions and, in 
the case of secondary education, left to local 
option. If one may speak from one’s own 
experience, voluntary effort and local choice 
‘would result in the more effective and wider 
spread of Hindi. We have the curious spectacle 
in Madras of local institutions vying with one 
-another in their desire to introduce Hindi in 
‘their secondary schools while the Government 
‘is damping their ardour by refusing the neces- 
gary funds or permission! Besides our public 
educational institutions are so few that even 
‘the compulsory study of the language will not 
result, in any quick popularisation. Voluntary 
~work should be undertaken and should be sub- 
Sidized by the Government. Meanwhile the 
ereation of a Basie Hindustani which would 
simplify the study of the language must be 
undertaken by our scholars. A Basic Hindi 
will win its way more easily than Hindi to the 
position of a common “ Lingua: Indica”. 

Our -religious differences are the ,happy 
‘hunting ground of the reactionary elements in 
the country. Religious differences hardly affect 
coureevery-day life. But sudden outbursts of 
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religious fanaticism are occasional features of 
our public life. Our country has a great 
tradition of religious toleration, having been the 
home of dispassionate and scientific discussions 
of religion and the haven of refugees flying 
from persecution from other parts of the world. 
The beginning of our national movement has 
seen the sudden growth of a feeling of suspicion 
and distrust and a. return to barbarism. Europe 
learnt the lesson of religious toleration after the 
most bitter struggles extending well over a 
century from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Even in Europe, it is noteworthy, the 
struggles of religion were not really religious. 
Religion was the cloak for the secular ambition 
of the princes and the rising middle classes. 
Our communal conflicts are not the outcome of 
our religious differences; they have their reason 
in the competition for places and preferments 
under the State. The ignorance of the masses 


. and their very simplicity make them the easy 


victims of astute communalists whose ends 
concern the welfare or the happiness of the 
masses very little. Whatever may be the causes, 
the fact of disharmony cannot be denied and 
every now and then it rudely obtrudes on our 
peaceful scene with senseless fights and blood- 
shed. Our task is to chain the devil of 
fanaticism securely and establish communal 
harmony. 
First among the ways of doing this is 
assuring to the various religious minorities a 
sense of security, if necessary by agreeing to 
respect even their susceptibilities. A direct 
appeal to the masses to make them realise the 
futility of a policy of destruction and to turn 
their attention to the constructive channels of 
a sound nationalism must be made. Sources of 
friction must be removed. Our public educa- 
tion must be made non-denominational. 
Denominational education debars educational 
advance and accentuates religious antagonisms. 
If religious education is desired it should be 
made the concern of private bodies. On the 
plane of a minimum education for all, to fit 
them for citizenship—the primary object of an 
educational policy for a democracy—education 
should’ be the monopoly of the state and 
denominationalism should not be tolerated. 
This is one of the ways of securing an 
atmosphere that is not vitiated by religious 
intolerance. The feeling should be firmly 
implanted in all that on the common plane of 
citizenship perfect equality is the right of the 
votary of every sect in the country. This is the 
basis of a free co-operation for the creation of a 
happier Indian‘ society. : 
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-Nondenominational education is only one 
aspect of the general secularisation of our 
public life, which is a vital need for us today. 
Our attention must be concentrated on the great 
economic problems before the country—its 
poverty and unemployment. Nothing can 
demonstrate so well the irrelevancy of our 
communal squabbles as turning our attention 
to our economic problems. Our thoughts and our 
speeches must. be concerned with our secular 
interests. One hears too often of communal 
harmony and rarely of the great economic and 
political problems of the country on our public 
platforms. We must get rid of this obsession. 
Let us leave the thoughts and beliefs of indivi- 
duals to themselves and concentrate on these 
vital problems of poverty and unemployment. 
Perhaps our obsession with these issues will 
suggest to us the ways of solving them. 


Turning our attention to our real problems 
‘will bring us face to face with the masses of 
rural India and the working population. In the 
villages of India is to be found human material 
that is unaffected by the clamour for jobs and 
knows little and cares less about the intricacies of 
communal rotations: and preferences for office, 
and proportions in the Legislatures and the 
like. Its concerns are with the problems. oi 
existence, of water, of taxes and of debts. There 
is a rough equality—equality in a common 


misery and wretchedness it is at the moment— 


and a quaint democratic spirit in rural India. 
Economic problems unite: the people against 
exploitation. Artificial communal electorates 
are a device to obscure real issues and turn the 
gaze of the peasant away from the intolerable 
realities of exploitation, often by co-religionists. 
A democratic society cannot be divided into 
antagonistic, compartments. Common elector- 
ates are a prerequisite of homogeneity and we 
should strive for their establishment. 

. The democratic element in our villages and 
among the urban workers 
strengthened. We must organise, for organisa- 
tion is the secret of power. We must make the 
peasantry realise its tremendous strength and 
its extreme weakness—strength that is 


potential. and weakness that is its present: lot 


owing to the lack of organisation. What forms 
could this take? Here we must take note of 
the manifoldness of an individual’s .interests, 
economie and cultural, as producer, and as 
consumer, and as citizen. It cannot too often be 
stated that ithe habits of self-government and 
self-reliance and ‘discipline come with practice. 
The several fields of men’s activities need to be 
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organised; our local administrative institutions. 
can be and must be reconstructed; Producers” 
and Consumers’ Co-operatives must be created; 
Trade Unions for workers must be organised. 
We must endeavour to foster the habit of. 
co-operation for common purposes and the- 
strength and the discipline among the people- 
to stand by themselves. The setting up of 
a “multiform democracy,” that makes the 
citizen a participant in the decisions affecting, 
his life in any way, is our task. The need is for 
a Party that would guide us in these paths_- 
The Congress 1s perhaps the only party that. 
can take up this role of constructive leadership, 
but as yet it is very far from playing:such a 
part. There seems to be more talk.than actiom 
at the moment. ; 

We have begun to work the Provincial part: 
of the Government of India Act. Whatever- 
may be the drawbacks of the Act it is now 
admitted that it should be worked for what it 
is worth and the opportunities under the Act 
should be fully exploited, at least so far as the- 
Provincial part is concerned. In the fields of 
education, public health, of industry and co-- 
operation and the machinery of administration: 
we should do all that lies in our power to create: 
the conditions of a successful democracy in the: 
future. The acceptance of office by the Congress 
would indeed be fruitless if the Congress did: 
not keep this purpose before itself. 

It is possible under the present .constitution- 
to set up an adequate machinery of local 
administration and assure its efficient working:. 
How best can we make our Socal.administra-- 
tion respond to the desires of local population 
and make it serve their interests? Hitherto: 
our local bodies have been phantom bodies. 
working in limited’ fields and under minute: 
supervision. .Their areas, their functions, their 
administrative personnel have been based or 
no understandable principle of efficient public: 
administration but on the chance circumstances 


should be \of political convenience. They appear, indeed; 


to have been constructed with the sole purpose of” 
demonstrating the futility and incompetence of” 
democratic institutions in India and the lack: 
of public spirit among us. No liberal spirit has: 
been noticeable in the relations of ,provincial 
administrations towards local bodies. Local 
bodies have been ‘wasteful duplications of 
administrative machinery without the corres- 
ponding advantage of the people learning the- 
art of self-government. Local initiative and’ 
originality have not been perceptible features 
in the working of local mstitutions. We may- 
not say that they were. unmitigated failutes;: 
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mor may we ‘assert that they were conspicuous 
Successes. 

Our task in India is the transference of 
power from a bureaucracy to popularly elected 
bodies. It is the great’ problem in all levels of 
government, central, provincial and_ local. 
To transform autocracy into democracy the 
only method known to political science is 
‘decentralisation. The interests of efficiency it- 
self require decentralisation. Ever since the 
‘time of Ripon the central feature of Indian 
administration has been a steady process of 
‘deconcentration and decentralisation. Our 
autonomous provinces are a product of this 
-development. These provinces have now to be 
reconstituted in a Federation of All-India to 
‘secure co-operation in common matters. 
‘Greater decentralisation and greater co-opera- 
tion are the needs in our machinery of 
zovernment anx this applies to all the levels of 
our government and administration. ° Without 
these democracy would be a sham. 

It is argued by some that as the provincial 
administrations are now in the hands of popular 
representatives there is no longer any need for 
local self-government. Local institutions are 
“pronounced to be inefficient, wasteful and corrupt. 
It is surprising that the criticism should come 
from eminent Congressmen in the province of 
Madras. Reducing local bodies to impotence 
rappears to be a part of the policy of the present 


‘Government of Madras and we are witnessing: 


the transfer of even the few powers that local 
‘bodies possessed in this province to the District 
and Provincial Administrations. This seems 
hardly to be the way of setting about the reform 
‘of local self-government. 

There is much that should be excused in the 
failings of local bodies in view of the purpose 
‘they are intended to serve as schools of 
democracy. It is neither fair nor right to con- 
lemn them outright as corrupt and inefficient 
and treat their constitution as the plaything of 
executive discretion. We must remember that 
we have to run our local as well as our other 
institutions with the human material that is at 
hand. We should also bear in mind that all 
pubhe institutions are to some extent. less 
efficient than private individuals in performing 
given services. The record of local bodies, if 
the limitations of power and resources from 
‘which they have been suffering are taken into 
account (in general), compares very favourably 
‘with that of government agencies in the 
‘performance of their functions. One must 
‘compare the records of the engineering estab- 
lishments of local bodies and the government 
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public works department or the efficiency of 
Board elementary and secondary schools with 
that of private or Government institutions. 
We must point out the maccuracy of the view 
that regards, a mere transfer of functions from 
local bodies to governmental agencies will render 
their performance satisfactory. Often it turns 
out to be-a simple change in nomenclature. 
What really is striking in the record of local 
bodies is the comparative absence of corruption 
and the relative superiority of the services 
provided and not their lack of efficiency. 
Mending, not ending, is required of statesman- 
ship. | 

What has been happnening in France in 
recent years in the sphere of local government 
is instructive. The excessive legal centralisa- 
tion, characteristic of French administration 
since the time of Napoleon the First, has now 
given place to a real and constructive local 
democracy. The Préfect who is the counter-part 
of our Collector has developed a dual role as the 
agent of the Central Government and as the 
Executive of the local Assembly. This new 
growth effectively counter-balances legal centra- 
lisation with a “regional and local quasi-self- 
government.’ Local control'and direction have — 
come to prevail in an unofficial way.2 We should 
prepare for a similar development in this 
country. _ 

The habits of self-help and self-reliance, we 
cannot too often repeat, are not created from 
above but grow naturally out of the exercise of 
local responsibility. Local needs can never 
receive the attention due to them in the 
absence of local representation, however wise, 
well-intentioned and well-informed a Provincial 
Ministry might be. Our task is, therefore, the 
reconstruction of our local institutions making 
them representative of the people and infusing 
them with the zeal for service, and not to 
abolish them or to impair their effectiveness in 
insidious ways. We must approach the problem 
with the definite objective of making our local 
institutions real working bodies and schools of 
democracy. We shall have to begin at the 
bottom in the village and make it serve the 

_simple neighbourhood interests of health and 
hygiene, education and communications and 
must construct a hierarchy with: the Taluk 
Board as an intermediary body and with the 
Provincial Government as the apex of the 
pyramid. The areas of administration now 
prevailing may serve as our model. The areas 
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of local bodies should be adjusted to the fune- 
tions that they have to perform now as well asin 
the near future and the:resources they will be 
able to command. Their relationship with the 
Centre should be functional and not depart- 
mentalas at present, for departmental control is 
destructive of local initiative and freedom. They 
must be equipped: with civil services recruited 
on the basis of merit, enjoying a security of 
tenure and properly trained for the most effi- 
cient discharge of their’ functions. The local 
bodies that we establish must be made collective 
centres of local obligation for the performance 
of essential services. They must have the 
widest powers and resources commensurate with 
their responsibilities. Within their allotted 
sphere they must have the largest freedom to 
experiment and to err, subject to control and 
direction from above.3 Before long they must 
be trained to direct the entire field. of local 
administration, for ultimately they . should 
become the sole agents of administration in the 
country. Finally, we must attach a fundamen- 
tal character to the Constitution of our local 
bodies and free it from being a mere incident 
In party war-fare. 
_ The organisation of the masses, the remodel- 
ling of. our administrative machinery and the 
creation of a spirit of tolerance alike depend 
for their success on the spread of education 
among the people. Consequently, education 
becomes a fundamental issue. Education at the 
primary level should be free, compulsory, public 
and non-denominational. “The liquidation of 
the illiteracy. of our masses remains in this 
sphere our most urgent problem. Primary 
education for the young must. be accompanied 
by adult education. The latter has not received 
the attention it deserves. There are problems 
connected with education in the secondary, 
technical and university stages that need care- 
ful investigation. Here is a sphere where a 
common policy could be worked out by the 
co-operation of our Provincial Governments. _ 
There are some other difficulties that must 
be overcome before we can realise national 
homogeneity or democracy. The social system, 
the problem of the Native States and of the- 
Zamindaris are the more important of the issues 
that we have to face. Caste is the negation of 
democracy. A social system, that prevents free 
intercourse between group and group by making 
them high and low and bestows privileges on 
some while imposing disabilities on others, has 


3. Sidney and Beatrice Webb : Soviet Communism, 
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clearly no place in a democratic society. We 
must mitigate the harshness of the caste sytem: 
and attempt to end it soon whatever may be 
the consequences of such action for our religion.. 
Our social system must.be based on the equal 
dignity of all human beings. 


The problem of the Zamindaris and the 
States are of the same genus. Democracy and. 
feudalism are incompatibles. The antiquated! 
system of land-tax farming that is the essence: 
of the Zamindari system is wasteful of public 
resources’: and has resulted in wide economic: 
disparities making two’ nations of one with con- 
flicting interests and differing outlooks on life. 
The Zamindaris are the - bulwarks of 
conservatism and reaction and it is necessary 
that we should so alter the system that it does. 
not hinder progress but assists it. The problem 
of the States has been lately pushed to the 
foreground. That the States constitute a divid- 
ing wedge in an otherwise homogeneous country 
cannot be doubted. The progress of the IndYan 
people in the two halves of Indian and British 
India is not parallel; political .obscurantism 
and reaction characterise - -the Stdtes while 
political progress is a'noticeable feature of the 
other half. Indian freedom and nationality 
require that we should move together and. that 
the solidarity of the people of British India 
with the .people of the States should be 
affirmed. 

Turning: our attention to ihe masses and 
talking of their freedom mean that we should 
concern ourselves with thé problems of poverty 
and unemployment. We must .create the 
material conditions of adequacy if not ‘plenty 
that are possible under present-day. conditions 
of scientific and ‘technological progress. The: 
twentieth century requires our rapid industria- 
lisation, for we cannot hope to run the political 
institutions of our age with the economic: 
resources of the eighteenth.4 Industrialisation: 
is inescapable. We cannot turn the tide of 
modern industrialism by wishful thinking and 
the advocacy of decentralised industry or the 
rehabilitation of archaic and obsolete methods. 
of manufactures in cottages and homesteads. 
There is certainly a“proper sphere gf domestic: 
industry, but that cannot solve our. industrial 
problem. It is difficult-to see how the. ‘modern: 
engineering industry, or the means of transport: 
could be made a decentralised industry of the 
type that Dr. Kumarappa advocates. We have: 
to accept machinery cheerfully but must make: 
every effort to control it and avoid becoming ! its 
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slaves. We have to avoid a lop-sided develop- 
ment and must avoid crises. These require 
that we must plan our industrial future. The 
National Planning Committee is a step in the 
right direction. We must achieve a balance 
between our rural and urban economies and 
between handicrafts and mechanised industry 
and must industrialise quickly. These are the 
conditions of our survival as a people and a 
State in the modern world. 

Our very backwardness is an advantage 
to us in this field. Where capitalist industry 
has not developed to any great extent it is 
possible to create socialised industry over a 
considerable field without the bitterness that 
results from expropriation. There seems 
indeed no other way of industrial advancement 
unless we are content to aecept the haphazard 
exploitation of our resources by foreign capital 
as at present is the case. Within the provin- 
cial sphere we should encourage municipal 
trading and enterprise and all our public 
utility services must be made municipal or 
national enterprises. The inefficiency of 
capitalist’ enterprise. not less than the gain to 
the public makes this inevitable. 

As the centre of our economic life must 
always remain the peasant, it is essential that 
we should foster handicrafts. There is here no 
contradiction. As the period of enforced 
unemployment of the peasant is considerable 
and the return from land is hardly sufficient 
even to meet his simple needs, the problem of a 
subsidiary occupation acquires an enormous 
importance. Immediately the emphasis placed 
upon village industries by the Indian National 
Congress appears to be sound. Institutions 
like the All-India Spinners’ Association and the 
Commonwealth Trust in Malabar and similar 
missionary organisations elsewhere, have shown 
us how wide is the field and how much, with 
proper organisation, a subsidiary occupation 
could be made to serve the interests of villages. 
The problem is one of discovering the right 
industry to be made into a subsidiary occupa- 
tion and of organisation. 

We may say a word about the method that 
India unger Gandhiji has chosen for her 
struggle for political and economic freedom— 
the method of Non-violence. In its application 
to the solution of large-scale political and 
social problems the method is new. Its essence 
is persuasion and an appeal to reason and the 
sense of justice and fairness in the opponent. 
It is not, however, without its compulsive 
aspect. But its compulsiveness where it is 
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resorted to for a just cause is the compulsive-- 


ness of the force of justice. It asserts as every” 


great religious and social philosophy has done 
before the “inviolable dignity of man” and. 
argues that persistent goodness and sacrifice on: 
the part of the victim will lead to a change of 
heart in the oppressor and to the final triumph. 
of the just cause. ese : 

The method cannot divest itself of its 


extremely individualistic character. By enthron— 


ing the right of resistance as a cardinal 
principle of social action, it leads to philosophi-- 
cal anarchism. The social order is always: 
under the threat of the non-violent resistance of, 
the citizen. As a final solution of the indivi- 
dual’s relations to society it is difficult to see 
how it can be accepted without consecrating 
anarchy. A determined body of people can 
always resist social change with deadly effect. 
Nor is it.certain that the economic contradic 
tions in our society can be resolved by this: 
method. Class selfishness is of a different 


order from individual selfishness and it is: — 
probably impossible to conquer it by the sweet: | 


persuasiveness of this method of non-violence. 


What non-violence as a political technique: 
has done is to demonstrate the limitations of* 
violence. The Athanasius in society cannot be- 
coerced; he must be convinced. But at the same 
time it is clear that governments, even demo- 
cratic governments, cannot tolerate resistance, 
violent or non-violent, and must resort to» 
violence to suppress it. The problem will’ 
become important when our democratic govern-- 
ments attempt radical social changes and are: 
resisted by reactionary interests. Certainly~ 
in carrying out reforms governments cannot. 
wait till the last man is convinced. All that> 
the gospel of non-violence teaches us is that 
governments should minimise the areas of" 
resistance to change, by basing change on the: 
consent of as large a body of people in the- 
state as possible. ’ 


For our political struggle, of course, it is: 
the only method. It has a humaneness about — 


it that recommends it as the best means for: 
us. It assures a permanence of results. It is 
also the method dictated by our circumstances. 
Finally, it has a fundamental unity with the- 
method of democracy because of its dependence 
on reason and persuasion. Even if it is more 
difficult than alternative courses, non-violence- 
must be our method as it may mean the 
success or failure of our democratic experi-- 
ment. 
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WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
By Dr. AMIYA CHAKRAVARTY, .a., p. phil. (Oxon.) 


“Years stands above his. contemporaries, a 
tall and noble figure—a poet’”—thus wrote 
“Tagore from London after his first.meeting with 
Yeats in 1913, and went on to say that while 
‘“most writers belong to the literary world, 
Yeats belongs to the world.” The personality 
-and the creative penmanship of the great Irish 


William Butler Yeats 


writer are, I think, admirably summed up in 
those phrases. 

Many of us who have known Yeats can 
never forget the benign austerity that went with 





his presence. Here was a man who looked what 
he wrote : a seer whose constellated mind shone 
through his eyes; on his brow lay the horizons of 
many wanderings. Endowed with-the gift of 
being what he was, under all circumstances, he 
appeared slightly artificial; he could not easily 
adapt himself to the group or the occasion 
without violating his natural 
bent. In his poetry; too, he paid 
a certain price for his integrity, 
but this central pull saved him 
from literary fashions, the 
Zeitgeist, and technical fumb- 
lings &@ la mode. Rooted in rich 
quaint elemental mysticism, 
Yeats reached enduring utter- 
ance ; his words came ornamen- 
ted by inner necessity, unforced 
by cults in which he indulged 
with easy grace. While the poets 
of the “tragic generation ” 
became symbolistes, he used 
symbols Celtic, Latin, or Hindu 
and made them Yeatsian: in 
the Yellow Book waters he 
sailed a friendly, and somewhat 
haughty swan, and crossed over 
to the post-’Ninetees to report 
discernment on the delicate 
turmoils of the Rhymers’ set. 
With charming aloofness he 
mixed later on with Pound- 
Eliot imagists and with ultra- 
modernity, enriching, refining 
and vitalising his verse. His 
poetry bridged two centuries, 
from aesthetic wonderment to 


modern metaphysical vigour, 
but his matrix remained un- 
broken in the process. To the 


young poets of todaye whom he 
came to appreciate and under- 


stand, his poetry offers a 
fascinating literary problem; 
the universality on which 


Tagore commented is being scrutinised in the 
light of new theories of technique and tradition. 
The rival schools unite in accepting him as, an 
Olympian. 


ers 
~ . 


Behind such selective integrity must lie 
not merely native genius but also the elaborate 


artifice of a creative mind. Yeats, in a famous” 


poem speaks of “ the artifice of eternity,” and 
there lies the mystery of the poet’s workshop. 
With great care and craftsmanship he deve- 
loped his own system of traditionalism. In his 
early poetry very often his bag of tricks seems 
to rattle, resulting in an air of unreality and 
effort, but he gets away with it because the 
fundamental poetic inspiration is always there 
and our intense feelings are engaged even when 
our intellect fights with Black Pigs, Red Hanra- 
hans, Sidhes, Yogis and Ossianie lore. Eliot 
was right when he remarked: 

“Mr. Yeats was in search of a tradition—a little too 
self-consciously perhaps—like all of us..... He sought 
for it in the conception of Ireland as an autonomous -politi- 
cal and social unity, purged from Anglo-Saxon pollution 
Se The rationalistic background, the Pre-Raphaelite 
imagery, the interest in the occult..... the association 
with minor poets in London and Paris, make a curious 
mixture.” . 

_ In saying this, Eliot is supported by Yeats 
himself when he confesses : 

as made a new religion, almost an infallible church 
of poetic tradition, of a fardel of stories, and of personages 
and emotions, inseparable from their first expression, passed 
on from generation to generation by poets and painters 
with some help from philosophers and theologians.” aa 

This admission, however, strikes a principle 
of art—and artisanship—which Eliot fails to 
notice, though he drily records : 

“Mr. Yeats is still perhaps a little too much the 
weather-worn Triton among the streams, he has arrived at 
greatness against tremendous odds.” 

Fortunately for us, Yeats has been his best 
biographer, in so far as his poetic life is con- 
cerned, and we can go to the Autobiographies 
for a clue to his alchemy which made poetry 
out of whimsicality, ragtimes and refrains, and 
mingled mediumistic visions with subtle aesthe- 
tic responsiveness. As a distinguished critic 
remarks, Yeats first brought the “ learned 
symbolism ’”—steeped in mystic, classical lore 
and rustling with the Golden Bough—which 
Eliot and others used later. Perhaps Yeats 
stopped at the door of the modern attempt to 
use symbols drawn from science; this would 
have strained his “artifice” still further; 
contemporary poetry offers brilliant experimen- 
tation in this line. Sa Edmund Wilson remarks: 


“Tt was for him (Yeats) honestly to take up a resid- 
ence in an intellectual world where poetic images stood 
for actualities because the scientific language and techni- 
que for dealing with these actualities had not yet come 
to permeate thought.” 


This with regard to the post-war phase of 
Yeats; he lived to touch the latest trends, but 
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one could not expect him, at a late hour, to i 
admit them into his-verse. As it is, the wide — 
inclusiveness which he maintained without. 
allowing his verse to be shattered by the 
multifarious sympathies and urgencies of our: — 
time, evokes our wonder. It was not quite easy 
for Yeats to orchestrate, but his’ skill did not. — 
fail him. h : Pie 
“We find in his (Yeats’s) criticism and autobiographi-. - 
cal writings a remarkably honest and illuminating account 
of the difficulties of remaining a-poet during the age in» — 
which we live.”—Wilson. | 
His works depict to a degree rare in all + 
literature, a union. of aesthetic individuality — 
with powerful emotion, and offer a technique- 
that runs parallel to his intellectual charm. 
His verse, to the last, remains a “ monument of 
unaging intellect ”—intellect, in the sense he- 
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used it, of profound awareness. ae 
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Yeats was born at Sandymount near 
Dublin on. the 13th June, 1865. His father- 
J. B. Yeats was a distinguished Trish artist and’ _ 
member of Royal Hibernian Academy; his: — 
mother’s father was merchant and shipowner- 
and belonged to County Sligo. His parents left — 
Ireland and settled in London soon after his: 
birth; at the age of ten Yeats joined the Godol-- 
phin School in Hammersmith, but even before 
he returned to Dublin after five years and was. 
admitted into Erasmus School, he often came to- 
his mother’s country, Sligo, for holidays. Sligo’s. 
lakes and mountains and stretches of colourful — 
land were destined to pass into his poetry. For- 
three years after his schooling, he studied paint-- 
ing, urged by his father, but though his brother~ 
Jack took to this art and is now a distinguished’ 
painter, he himself bowed to the Muse of Words... 
This period he spent browsing in libraries, read-_ 
ing translations and making them, and visiting 
peasants in old Connaught whose tales he would 
hear with rapt attention. At the age of nine- 
teen he-published his first poem The Island of 
Statues in the Dublin University Review—anc 
for some time he wrote verse for that journal — 
and the Irish Monthly. At twenty-one, the poet: 
decided to bid goodbye to his paint brush: his 
first book called Mosada, a dramatic poem, came 
out in 1886. In 1887, Yeats settled down ins — 
London as a poet and journalist. But the 
volume, usually known as his first publication, 
The Wandering of Ovsin, contains poems which: — 
were all written in Sligo. a ~ 

From the age of twenty-four to this year of 
his death, 1939, the story of Yeats’ life lies re- 
corded in countless memoirs of his friends, ins = , 
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acedotés and above all, in his own prose reveries 
The influence of Blake, of Celtic reassertion 


played major part in the ‘formative period of his - 


life. In Hone’s biography, now out of print, 
Yeats is quoted as saying that a Hindu scholar 
in Dublin had influenced him deeply in his early 
youth. * This is interesting, in view of his ex- 
quisite poem dedicated, six years ago, to Mohini 
‘Chatterjee, and of his friendship with Rabindra- 
nath Tagore as well as of-his recent collaboration 
with Shri Purohit Swami in translating the 
Upanishads in the island of Majorca. Indians 
will love to remember his poems, Anashuya and 
Vijaya; The Indian upon God, The Indian to 
His Love (Crossways 1889) , and feel that he 
_ talked of himself. when he made one of his 

mn in a poem aay that wisdom came to 

im: 7 


“From a discourse in figurative men 
By a learned Indian 
On the soul’s journey.” 


It should be noted that like all artists he 
_ was a great assimilator; he had drunk from many 
“springs, Western and Eastern, and imbibed the 
lore of life. Chinese culture ‘has been a great 
inspiration to his art, and Byzantium—that is 
as far that his travels took him towards the 
East—has yielded two of the finest lyrics in 
English language. 

During the period of his youthful citizen- 
ship in London and upto his recent days in the 
ancient tower near the sea which he converted 
into his home, Yeats remained an incorrigible 
romantic. George Moore’s early impression. of 
‘him, in the stage, when Yeats’ second poetic 
play, The Land of Heart’s Desire (1894), was 
being produced, is memorable. 

“Yeats striding to and forth at the pack of the Geass 
‘circle, a long black cloak dropping from his shoulders, 
soft black sombrero on his head, a voluminous black vik 
‘tie flowing from his collar, loose black trousers dragging 
antidily over his long, heavy feet.” 

Fit in the noble, wistful face, Seetstod by 
Augustus John, and the picture is complete. 
‘Yeats the ex-Senator, an affluent householder, 
distinguished citizen and Nobel Laureate with 
the entire English-knowing world claiming him 
as the greatest living poet, would not correspond 
to this early version of him. But curiously 
enough, excepting for a few details—a well-filled 
figure for instance—the prevailing impression 
remains as that of a lonely Bohemian, chastened 
by dreams. One can think of him as a founder 
of the Rhymers’ Club, haunting the Cheshire 
Cheese, visiting Verlaine in Paris in 1894, and 
some tape sabes as sitting sith absorbed un- 


*A Also see ARE Bea page 113. 
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concern while Florence Ray roeee Hie lyrics 
to the accompaniment of’ the single-stringed in- 
strument which he had introduced. Through all 
these scenes, however, and those of recent times, 
the persistent image is, in Moore’s words, that 
of “a sort of monk in literature.” 

In 1897, Yeats took up the idea of starting 
an Irish Theatre and two years later, with the 
help of Lady Gregory-and others, he ‘succeeded 
in establishing:the famous Irish Literary ‘Theatre | 
in Dublin. A. E. and George Moore grouped ~ 
round this new institution, and were it not for 
Yeats, possibly Synge’s and Padraic Colum’s 
plays would never have been produced. : 

This story of early influence and influencing, 
of renown and also of retirement with his family 
till the age of seventy-four this year, is linked 


up by a long period of incessant literary activity, 


undramatic years of quiet scholarship and eager 
search for aesthetic and spiritual experience: He 
has written noble prose; added some of the 
finest pages in critical literature, notably in 
Ideas of Good and Evil (1903) ; the Celtic Twi- 
light (1893) is still the most significant book ‘on 
the Irish heritage; his books of reminiscence, now 
collected as Autobiographies temper intellectual 
brilliance with a most charmingly fastidious and 
original imagination. His immortality, there- 
fore, does not rest on poetic fame. But it is in 
his poetry that his genius is fully established. 
It would be natural to divide his poetic career 
into three periods. The early one, mainly of 
tender and sorrowful poetry built on his tragic 
love for Maude Gonne, appears richly wrought, 
coloured by Pre-Raphaelitism, and laden with 
Irish lore. From the beginning he sought dis- 
tance from his emotions by covering. them with 

many coloured lights of art; he knew solace in 
burdening them with earth’s ‘ancient cry. But a 
widening of experience was necessary. 

In 1910, he seems to have arrived at a period 
of reaction and ‘wearied of elaboration.” The 
deepest source of inspiration for him, in this 
phase, was Irish Nationalism. From the techni- 
cal point of view, The Green Helmet marks the 
turning point; we find Yeats pruning his verse, 
discarding old world themes and soft rhymes 
like footfalls on the earpet; he could no longer 
dwell in a haunted hall hung with rare tapestries. 
The third period, of emergence into modern age, 
begins with Responsibilites (1914) when he de- 
liberately turned his facé against the symbolical 
coat 





Covered with embroideries 
Out of old mythologies . 


and declared that, in poetic speech, 


. There’s more enterprise tN 
In walking naked. a Coat) 


r 
Farmers hold demonstration march through the city of London in connection with the Government’s 
agricultural measures 


Helpless families, in the debris-strewn street of Barcelona, waiting for succour 
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This mature phase of daring experimenta 
tion, of stark expression in severely reticent 
verse has followed an amazing crescendo of poe- 

rowth unique in the history of literature. 
ach book of poems from The Wild Swan at 
ok (1919), to The Tower (1928) and The 
Winding Stair (1933) seemed to excel all tlie 
others and his poems published in The London 
Mercury, during the course of 1937 and in the 
last month are among the finest that he has 
composed. | 

His poetry had assumed a beads hard- 
ness, that ‘‘ gemlike flame ” of which Pater spoke; 
wisdom saved from garrulity haa become urbane 
and circumspect yet profoundly human; he had 
reached that brilliant conversational ease which 
runs into verse almost without any change. He 


could: write a- 


_ Poem may be es cold 
_. And passionate as the dawn 
because he knew.“ the secret discipline ” aaa had 
turned to life with a metric calm in which passion 


———_————— 
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is distilled without losing its warmth, and reason ; 
sheds its light imprisoned in the are of sympathy. 


His speech had become merry through a life of 
brooding experience, and wit flowed into con- 
scientious artistry. A delightful informality in- 
vested his short lyries with the precision of 


our mind. 

In one of his last poems,. published ; a month 
ago, Yeats gives us the argument of life. Echo 
repeats to Man that he should os 


“Lie down and die” 
Man refuses. Man continues, 


“That were to shirk 
The spiritual intellect’s great work — 
And shirk it in vain,’ 


and thanks “ body ” while knowing all its sstupi 
dity, because 


——but 


“body gone he dain no more. _ 
. till his intellect grows sure 
That all’s arranged in one alee view. 


.- 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE ART IN PIEDMONT 


By Dr. P. N. ROY, 


THE Halian province of Piednont, on account 
of its contiguity to the European hinterland, 
has been the meeting ground of many trans- 
Alpine influences, but inspite of its celebrity in 
Italian history for political achievements, it has 
not been able to leave a permanent and original 
stamp of its own on the genuine manifestations 
of Italian genius in art and literature. Florence. 
Siena, Venice, all these provinces have enriched 
the national literary and artistic patrimony by 
contributing their peculiar regional qualities, 
but amid the clash of arms of the Piedmontese 
people, the Muses seem to have been more 


firightened than encouraged. 


Yet, in the midst of its cross-currents of 
influence and various developing trends, Pied- 
mont has evolved an art which has a charm of 
its own. °Not so famous as the Sienese or the 
Florentine art; this .graceful product is a 
peculiar blend of Gothic and Renaissance art. 

’ Historians of art do not devote much space 
to ‘tracing the development of art in Piedmont 


and its. lineaments of growth are practically 


unknown to all except the specialists. It is 
perhaps with a view to remove this ignorance 
that an exhibition of art was, of late, arranged 


42—11 


M.A., D.Litt. (Rome) 


in Palazzo Carignano in Turin. The exhib 


tion was a splendid and complete collection are 


the Gothic and Renaissance art in Piedmont 
and threw much new light on these two 
inadequately. studied periods. 

The. exhibition was: arranged in thirty-four 
rooms of the palace . and the exhibits were 
collected from .- different museums, private 
collections, cathedrals and even from out of 
the way little oratories and parishes, the 
hidden treasures of- which were never seen 
before. Here were to be found frescoes by 
Sibaldi, heraldis and war-like scenes, windows 
adorned with the genealogical tree of the house 
of Savoy, Saluzzo and Monferrato, 
the political and social life of Piedmont from 


the thirteenth to the ‘seventeenth century. — 


Others illustrated the culture and art which 
flourished in the various towns belonging to the 
estates of these great lords. There was also a 
perfect reproduction of the Gothic church where 
everything had been collected to complete the 
illusion. . The pulpit. was collected from Staf- 
farda. It is one of the finest examples of 
Gothic art in Piedmont. There were frescoes 







from Vercelli and Morengo, and an authent FS 
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‘altar showing the work of an unknown artist 
from Alba. A splendid marble ancon with 
carvings by Sormoni was brought from 
Mondovi. ‘There were also a small baptistery 
‘and a baptismal fountain. Surrounding the 
apse was the choir from San Gerolamo at 
Biella, with its charming and fantastic decora- 
tions of misty landscapes and sacred scenes by 
Defendente Ferrari. The architecture was shown 
mostly in photographs. It becomes evident 
from them that in Piedmont the Gothic 
influence from the other side of the Alps was 
modified by the persistent tenacity of the 
Roman form and by the Italian national ten- 
dency towards the classical, yet Gothic influence 
in Italy lasted longer here than elsewhere. It 
was not until after 1490 that the Italian 
Renaissance began to penetrate and_ assert 
itself in the Bramantesque courtyard of the 
Centori at Vercelli and in the Turin Cathedral. 

Piedmontese art in general. bears. the 
common characteristic of the Upper Italy. The 
graceful softness of composition and colouring 
and the sweetness of expression which we find 
in the art of the Paduan and the Venetian 
schools, also meet our eyes in the underesti- 
mated art of the Piedmontese masters. The 


early painters of Piedmont display the agreeabie © 


sweetness of colouring which was afterwards 
brilliantly developed by Gaudenzio Ferrari and 
Sodoma. | 
| Piedmontese painting in the true ‘sense 
begins with Gian Martino Spanzotti. Not more 
than perhaps a dozen painting can be attribut- 
ed with certainty to his brush. Among’ these 
are the lovely Preta of Castel Sant Angelo and 
the triptych in the Sabaudian gallery. These 
show clearly how he was the first to create a 
Piedmontese Renaissance style from the last 
traces of the Gothic period and the school of 
Foppa. 

Foppa’s art was based on the traditions of 
the Paduan school but he also learnt a ood 
deal from the works of the indigenous masters. 
There is vigour in his representation and his 
framework is architectural. One of the most 
important works by ‘him is the Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian which is preserved in the Brera 
gallery. Another well known picture by- him 
is the Virgin with the Bambino and the two 


Angels. _In both these paintings we note the 
artist’s predilection for architectural com- 
position. 


The most important. painter of the Pied- 
montese school is Sodoma of Vercelli who was 
born about 1447 and died in-1549.. He was a 
pupil of Spanzotti but-he adopted the style of 
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Leonardo at Milan and then underwent the 
influence of Signorelli and of Perugino at 
Siena. Though not great in conception and 


clearness of composition, this artist shows an 


extraordinarily fine aesthetic sense, particular- 
ly in the management of colour and in the 
vivid expression of deep and_ enthusiastic 
emotions. He executed certain paintings in 
the convent of St. Anna in Crete, at Siena, 
round about Pienza and in the Vatican where 
he worked in the rooms afterwards illustrated 
by Raphael. His touch is always light and airy 
but he also shows a love for the grandiose and 
a sharp naturalistic sense. The usual back- 
ground in his paintings is imposing buildings or 
open and sunny landscapes. The most cele- 
brated of his pictures is that of St. Sebastian in 
the Uffizi gallery in Florence, in which the 
emotion of the suffering of the saint has been 
very delicately expressed. His Resurrection of 
Christ in the National Museum of Naples is 
also notable, particularly for the lovely figure 
of the angel seated on the sarcophagus and the 
brilliant effect of light radiating from the body 
of the saviour. 

But the most delicate and charming artist 
of the region is Defendente Ferrari. He has 
left us about eighty paintings in all, the best 
of which, about twenty, in addition to the — 
charming tablets in the Turin cathedral, give 
us a complete vision of his art, in which the 
Lombard elements, inherited through his master 
Spanzotti, are inflenced by the careful detail of 
French illumination and by the mysticism of 
Flemish art. A fifteenth century artist, in the 
full flowering of sixteenth century painting, he 
sometimes remains faithful to his Gothic models, 
even in the frames he carved for his charmmg 
pictures. In the art of this delightful painter 
the characteristic local atmosphere reaches its 
full tide and then breaks up. 

Another able artist of the Piedmontese 
school is Gaudenzio Ferrari whose works, 
influenced by Leonardo, become increasingly 
Lombard in style, filling his canvasses and 
painting frescoes on walls with all the drama 
and vehemence of his imaginative compositions. 
His disciple Bernardino Lanino lacked strength 
and substance, otherwise his paintings might be 
mistaken for those of his master. The cycle of 
artists belonging to the Piedmontese Renais- 
sance closes with Guglielmo Caccia, -ealled 
“Moncalvo” after his birth-place, a painter 
remembered as the pictor celeberrimus. He 
continued working until his death in 1625 on 
the threshold of a new age of Fiedmnontese art, 
i.e., the period of the Baroque. y 


THE BALOCH SINGS — 
By DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


Tur Baloch folk-song is a brother of the Pathan 
song. It is full of fire, imagination and a great 
air of independence. It is wind-beaten and 
sun-scorched like the Baloch himself, The 
Baloch minstrel begins his song quietly, 
measuredly, weighing each word; later, the 
song turns hard and coarse and denotes vigour. 


Extending from the Bolan Pass, the land 
of the Baloch tribes covers the southern part of 
the Sulaiman Mountains and it touches the 
right bank of the Indus in North Sind and South 
Punjab. You find yourself amidst ridges of 
barren rocks; and as you move about in the 
heart of the Baloch country, you pass through 
many a valley both dry and green. And the 
singing voice of the Baloch everywhere greets 
you. eee | 
The Dastanagh, often a tiny, little song, 
makes a popular type of folk-poetry. Every 
one seems to possess a personal set of the 
Dastanagh songs. Simple, direct and passionate 
as they are all, some of them have met the 
common taste of the people at large. Most of 
them are love-songs; others belong to every- 
day life themes. To give an ethereal quality to 
their words they are sung to the accompani- 
ment of the pipe—the Nar. The pipe-player, 
or the Nari, andi the singer sit so near to each 
other that their heads often touch. The song 
begins in a low voice and then rises slowly till 
the crescendo reaches its climax. One full song 
is expected to be sung at one breath. Skill at 
the ventriloquial singing of the Dastanagh is 
much appreciated; all along the notes seem to 
proceed from the pipe. 

As among the Pathans, the Doms are the 
national minstrels of the Baloch people. One 
must actually attend a tribal feast to realize 
the position of the Dom minstrel. Along with 
the old ballads, he sings songs newly composed 
by the living poets, who, as the tradition has 
taught them, do not like to sing their composi- 
tions publicly. There are references to this 
tradition in the songs themselves. The opening 
lines of an old song have it : 


Come, dear minstrel, and pick up. 
4 From me my ballads; 
You must come at dawn to me 
ake To carry my songs to the people. 





The Dambiro and the Sarinda are the 
favourite instruments of the Dom minstrels. 
The Dambiro is more or less like the Sitar; the 


difference being very little, it has four strings , 
ea 


and not five as generally in the-case of the 


—R. B. Holmes 
Daughters of the soil 
One of them may turn out another Adhra so — 
well-known: to the Dastanagh-singers. 


Sitar. The Sarinda belongs to the Sarangi 
class. — sak 
II =. i 

It was first in 1840 that Lieut. Leech 


rd brought some of the Baloch: folk-songs to the: 


| a 
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wider world of literature.1 Later on Sir R 
Burton quoted a few specimens in his book on 
Sind.2 Then by coincidence in 1881 R. B. Hotu 
Ram and M. Longworth Dames took to thie 
collection of Baloch songs separately.3 In 1901 
Rev. Mayer published some texts of Baloch 
songs along with their literal translations in a 
little book.4 M. Longworth Dames again 
worked hard assiduously to give a finishing 
touch to his study of Baloch folk-poetry.5 
Says he: 


“As in form, so in substance, Balochi poetry js 
simple and direct in expression, «nd excels in vivid 
pictures of life and country, which it brings before us 
without eny conscious effort at description on the part 
of the singer. As might be expected in a parched-vp 
land, where water is scarce end rain seldom falls, the 
poe's delight in describing the vivid thunderstorms which 
occasionally visit the mountains and the sudden trans- 
ferma'ion of the countryside which follows a fall of rain. 
The heavy atmosphere laden with dust and heze is trens- 
formed into one of transparent clearness and inspiring 
freshness; the brown mountain-side is covered in a few 
dzys with a bright green carpet, the dry water-courses 
become flowing streams, waterfalls leap fom the heights, 
and every rocky hollow holds a pool of fresh water. The 
shepherds, armed with sword in shield and matchlock, 
stride clong singing in front of their flocks marching to 
the upland pastures from the parched and sweltering 
lowlands, and the women join in bends and wander about 
alone in the hills, . . . Vivid scenes of wer and rapine 
are common, and the characters of the actors ere sharply 
defined and brovght out in their actions and speeches 
. . . In judging the Belochi love-verse, however, we 
find that the bazaer atmosphere is to some extent 
tempered bv a breeze from the desert: the Baloch is not 
a born townsmen, but only a chance visitor, and although 
his lov1 may be set on a lady of the bazaars, he often 
draws his images from nature. The clouds, the rain, the 
lightning, the creeping plants, the flame of a log-fire share 
the realm of jewels and scents, and show that the author 
is not a town-bred men.” 


iil 


The warlike character of the Baloch people 
has touched even their lullabies. The mother 
prays for the long life of his son; and she wishes 
that when grown-up he would wield a Shirazi 
sword and ride a swift mare; but soon she 
thinks of his marriage. He should bring his 
bride and please her making a present of a 
mirror. However, she calls her son a war- 
leader. Or, she may compare her son to a tiger; 





1. Lieut. Leech, Sketch of the Balochi language, 
J.A.S.B., 1840. 

2. R. Burton. Sindh Revisited, 1877. 

3. R. B. Hotu Ram, Biluchi Nama, (in Urdu), 
Lehore 1881. M. Longworth Dames, Sketch of the 
le Balochi Language, Extra No. of the J.A.S.B., 


4. Sikandra Orphanage Press, Agra, 1901. 
5. M. Longworth Demes, Popular Poetry of the 
Baloches, The Folklore Society, London, 1907. 
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she introduces us to the fine weapons that her 
son would wield when he would go to the 
battle-field. 

A series of old ballads belongs to the old 
tribal feuds. The Dom minstrel still remembers 
their arresting words; and they have had a great 
influence over the mind of the people. The 
war-song has always been a pabulum to feed 
the martial spirit of various Baloch tribes. 

The key-note of a number of old war- 
songs is the feud between Mir Chakur, the Rind 
Chief, and Mir Gwaharam, the Lashari Chief. 
Both the chiefs loved a_ beautiful woman, 
named Gohar. She refused to pay heed to 
Gweaharam’s addresses and reached the territory 
of Mir Chakur. The friends of the Lashari 
Chief decided to retaliate; and when they found 
that the victory in the mare-race, that took 
place between Rehan, a Rind, and Ramen, a 
Lashari, at the seat of the Rind Chief, has been 
falsely declared in favour of Rehan Rind, they 





—R. B. Holmes 
Shepherd and sheep 


went to Gohar’s house and slaughtered her 
young camels. It was a challenge to Mir 
Chakur, and he at once decided to take due 
revenge. Soon the Baloch country noticed a 
continuous fight between the Lasharis and the 
Rinds. The Nuhani Chief, Omar, helped the 
Lasharis; the Rinds were defeated and it was 
only due to Nodhbandagh, a Lashari warrior, 
who offered his mare, named Phul, that Mir 
Chakur escaped. And again with the help of 
the Moguls of Kandahar he faced the Lasharis; 
for a long period of thirty years the®war went 
on. The Lasharis suffered much and were 
ullimately defeated; Mir Chakur, too, under- 
went a considerable loss and had to emigrate 
{o the Punjab. Mir Chakur and his son, 
Shahzad, are said to have joined Humayun in 
his attack on Delhi. 

The songs reveal vividly the characters of 
the Baloch warriors. Mir Chakur lives in songs. 


THE BALOCH SINGS © © 


At Mir Chakur’s call 

forty thousand soldiers 

girded up their loins, 

all descendants of one brave ancestor. 
For thirty -years 

the Rinds fought bravely 

ageinst the Lasheris. 

The words suggest much. Firmly fixed in 
the tradition, the war-song celebrates the old 
events. 

Mir Chakur, the hero, 
laid his sharp sickle with force 
to the ripened pulse. 

And the Lashari song puts forward the 
words of Mir Gwaharam : 

The burning coals I'll place 

on my palms, 

like the south wind I'll blow upon them. 
A great fire I’ll kindle 

in the huts of the covetous people, 

and even the king of i 


Delhi 
shall not be able to put it out. 

In one song Gwaharam calls the Rinds 
“Thick Beards”; Mir Chakur in his turn 
underrates the Lasharis, nicknamed “ Slender- 
footed Thin Beards”. The brave soldier of 
one party kills his opponent and says that he 
has struck down a “millet stalk”; or he may 
call it the “uprooting of a radish ”’. 

The warriors sing of gold-hilted and silver- 
hilted swords. There are many epithets of the 
sword; it may be called ‘diamond-like ”, 
“ black-pointed ” or “thunderbolt ”. Some songs 
speak of the Sindhi sword; some celebrate the 
Hindi or Indian sword. The Misri, or Egyptian, 
the Shirazi and the Khorasani swords are 
mentioned again and again. The warriors are 
said to wear silken coats; we find helmets on 
their heads, armour on their arms and chests 
and they wear red boots. They carry their 
matchlocks; the hero takes pride in declaring 
his gun worth a thousand rupees. 

In one song the Baloch addresses his mare : 

Take your grain, my reddish-brown mare, 
from your bag, 

your neck and legs be stubborn 

as those of an elephant. 

- Hurriedly I shall give you the reins 

and, having mounted the cliffs, 
I'll turn homeward. 

O I have kept in my tent 
camel’s sweet milk for you. 


Be strengthened, my mare, 
to reach the enemy’s mountain. 


The Baloch war-song has waxed fat on 
many a tribal feud. Some songs belong to a 
strife between the Rinds and the Dodais. 
But the feuds have done a great wrong to 
the Baloch people at large; they have damaged 
their united nationalism. | 


The romantic ballads are not always origi- 
nal. The Arab story of Laila and Majnun is 
given a Baloch garb. Majnun becomes Majna, — 
and Laila, pronounced as Lela, becomes a 





—R’ Bitistnes 


Tribesman 


Baloch girl living on Mount Bambor in the Miri © 
country. — ! 
Majna beholds Lela sitting in her hut with 
a mirror on her thigh gazing at the reflection 
of her rosy face; and he falls in love with her 
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at the first sight. Lela, as she 
gets the news, feels uneasy. She 
wants him to leave the place at 
once. She is ready to give him 
camels and mares only if he can 
go away quietly. But he refuses 
straightway. She gets annoyed 
and sends him a poisonous drink. 
He drinks it contentedly and 
asks for another. Again she 
sends him a stronger dose. This, 
too, he drinks without demur, 
and says: “O maid, the poison 
has increased my love for Lela. ” 
Lela cannot tolerate these words; 
her mother, too, finds them un- 
bearable and at once orders her 
caravan to start. Majna comes 
to Lela with pearls but she 
refuses him. Lela’s camp moves 
onward, and Majna vows to stand unmoved day 
and night on the spot. Days, weeks and months 
pass; Majna moves not. He looks like a dry 
log; creepers cover his head; hawks take him 
for a hunting post. After some time Lela’s 
camp again turns up there. A tribesman mis- 
taking Majna for a log of Kanda wood decides 
to get some of it for fuel. But as he goes nearer 
he hears a voice : 

~ IT am not a log of wood, 

friend, I am Majna, 

and to win Lela’s heart I stand here. 
These words stir the tribesman’s heart. deeply 
and he runs to Lela and tells her the whole 
story. Now she can no longer restrain herself 
from going to Majna. And we actually see her 
removing the creepers from his head. In a soft 
tone he speaks to her : 

Why remove these creepers, Lela ? 

O they embraced me 
while you refused. 

Parat and Shiren is again based on the 
Persian romance of Farhad and Shirin. Parat 
is portrayed as a Jat carpenter. 

Miran’s song is original. Miran asks a wild 
pigeon to carry his message to his sweetheart. 
He is said to be Mir Chakur’s friend. 

Garnaz’s Lover reveals to us the heart of 
a Baloch youth : 

Being carried by air close overhéad 

the clouds pour down 

on the two plains of Sori. 

At dawn I get up, 

a belle comes towards me in a swinging motion. 
She claps her hands 

over each of her shoulders, 


like a wanton mare 
_.she turns her head to one side, ——s_™’ 
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Buffaloes at summer noon 


like fire in the furnace 

her eyes are aglow. 

“Wesh not your clothes in this pool, 

at every evening my camels come here 

to drink water.” 

“Mine is no fault, belle, 

I am not worth even the price 

of your silken garment.” 

“May your holy mother live in heaven, 
That great woman, 

who has borne vou.” 

Come, Pirwali minstrel, to me at dawn, 
have my song and sing it there 

where Granaz may listen to it. 

Be a gazelle, Granaz, grazing on the plain, 
like a hunter I'll encompass you. 

Be a mare, Granaz, racing swiftly, 

weving about my whip I'll ride on you. 
Be a flower, Granaz, blossoming on the plain, 
like a bee I'll hum on you. 


Dosten and Shiren, a song from Mir 
Chakur’s time in the sixteenth century, is very 
popular. Dosten was a Rind youth, and he 
was betrothed to Shiren, the beautiful daughter 
of Lal Khan. The Turks once attacked the 
Rind villages; they killed many Rinds, and 
took some of them including Dosten as captives 
to Harand. Later on Lal Khan betrothed his 
daughter to another Rind youth; his name, too, 
was Dosten. But Shiren in her heart of, hearts 
had always kept to her first desire tobe the 
bride of the first Dosten, and could nt like her 
father’s proposals. She wrote a passionate 
love-song and managed fo send a copy of it by 
a faqir to her lover at Harand. The Turk 
Subedar by that time had recognized Dosten’s 
ability as a manager of horses and had placed 
him in charge of the Royal stable. On one "Id 
day the Subedar allowed Dosten to take part. 
in the horse-race. He got the right chancé-to- 
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pase rered 
escape; leaving all the horses behind him, he 
left for his village. The Subedar ordered his 
troops to pursue and bring him back, but they 
failed. to do so. Reaching the boundary of his 
village, Dosten met a weeping shepherd boy. 
“Why shed -tears, little boy ?” he said. He was 
Dosten’s own brother; but both the. brothers 
failed to recognize each other. “The Turks 
carried away my brother years ago”, the boy 
went on to say, “and now his would-be bride. 
Shiren, is going to be married to another youth 
tonight.” Then Dosten said: “Weep no more, 
little boy, God will bring your brother back ”. 
He then rushed to Shiren’s house, and posed as 
a minstrel. The guests asked him to sing, and 
he began loudly the song that Shiren had com- 
posed and had sent to him. As he was ending, 
his voice rose to a pitch of manly pride. Shiren 





Son of the soil 


‘J 
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heard the song, which was her own composition, 
and said to her father: “ He is no minstrel, he 
is Dosten”. And then everybody recognized 
him. The bridegroom-elect retired most sport- 
ingly, saying: “Since you have come, brother 
Dosten, Shiren should be your bride”. 

As in the Punjab, so in the Baloch country, 
the bride puts on a red garment; the wedding- 
gifts may include gold-embroidered bodices 
along with red jackets and shawls. 

_ The Baloch pines away to meet a Peri, or 
fairy. His folklore witiates him into the 
mystery of the beauty. of the fairies. Genera- 
tion after generation he is -told- that the 
beautiful: fairies sit at. the cross-roads awaiting 
a funeral; none can see them, but they are 
always there, and they bathe the dead person’s 
heart with fresh water. And someone may 
ten fis experience = - >.< = -: 4-2-2, 
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On the peak of the mountain 

the fairies kindled up a fire, 

clapping their hands 

they gathered there. 

I went near them to capture someone, 

shrinkingly they all flew up heavenward and said : 

‘You are simply a fool, O fakir, 

we are not women of your world, 

we are the fairies of the holy ones. 

When your fate is decided 

and they hurry up for your funeral, 

we'll all come and sit at the cross-roads on that 
da 

to says 4 bath to your heart with fresh water 

and to satisfy your desire.’ 


_ Well-known to the Dastanagh song, there 
must be some Adhra near at hand to understand 
the words of her lover : wae 

' Awake, Adhra, awake, 
do not delay any more, 
the sweet-scented rose will open 
when you awake. 
Show me your face, Adhra, 
and I'll say: 
‘Lo! it is dawn now!’ 

Adhra may be a gypsy girl. The lover may 
again sing: “Pray, pitch your tent near me, 
O wandering girl!” And Adhra may open her 
heart: “I am your butterfly, my love. I like 
the gold ring you gave me. I love you, dear 
flute-player, pray sing me the song of Dosten 
and Shiren.” She sings while leaving her tent : 
“I must be true to my promise and I must go 
to my young cameleer friend.” | 

Mastani’s lover has his own song: 

When you smile, Mastani, 

the flowers in the garden, too, smile, 
your breasts are like flowers, . 
fresh and smooth, 

always I dream of you, my meadow. 


Mastani may be nicknamed as Durr, or 
“ Pearl ”. 


You are none else but a houri, 

my Pearl, 

your song spreads 

love in my heert. 

The cloud must pour down its water, 
and you must pour down on me 

the nectar of love. 


_ You see the lovers near the lonak grass. 
The plaited hair of Mastani look beautiful. 
The tinkling sound of her toe-rings gives an 
additional charm to the scene. The lover adores 
his Nar, or flute, for its notes win for him the 
heart of Adhra. 3 
The gypsies make a move. Adhra must 
leave now. The lover’s eyes, filled with tears, 
say good-bye to her. Adhra’s phuluh, or nose-’ 
ring, which the lover presented to her, will 
always. remind her of. the romance. She goes 
away, singing : te Phere 


-_— 






The gypsies must move on 

like the flying birds, 

like the flowing water of the Tihs: 

Love is like a rose, 

it blossoms and withers, 

and every spring brings more flowers. 

Like the flying birds the gypsies must move on, 
like the. wind thet never stops, 

like the Indus that never stops | 

the gypsies must move on. 


And Adhra disappears. Her lips, coloured 
with walnut-bark, are no more before the lover. 

¢ Vv " 

The Baloch folk-song, in most cases, has 
a homely smell of life; its poetic material may 
be used by the painter. : Here and there a song 
may be entirely a picture. The Baloch stands 
near his village, telling his minstrel : 

Carry with you your Dambiro, 

sweet-voiced Relen, ~ 

pay my respect to the poet Gahi Kaloi 

and ask him, — 

“OQ how can you possibly weigh 

a single seer 

against maunds ?” 
This is how the poet of one tribe rdiGehaes his 
rival poet, and how eagerly we await the rest 
of the message ! 

Along with the horror of fighting the poet 
draws a contrast between the cowards and the 
brave ones : | | 

A battle is like a dark night, 

no fair day for men, nor for horses, 

after a fierce battle. 

The swords that glitter 

devour the soldiers, 

forts once crowded 

turn. empty. 

Many a youthful warrior 

boast with their mouths, saying, 

‘We'll lead the fighting,’ 

then hastily they turn their backs 
denying the company of heroes, 

later on in grief 

they beat their heads end knees with both hands. 
The heroes wield their swords that glitter 
and earn fame with their. master, 

a fame sweet as odour. 

In some songs the poet addresses the rain- 
clouds to carry. his message to his rival. The 
painter may like to sketeh him looking towards 
the clouds uttering the words of his song. 


Sait VI. 
Love for the horse and the camel is note- 
worthy. In a note of prayer the Baloch says : 


“May Allah give one horse to every one, good 


or bad.”? The refrain of ‘another song celebrates 
the camel as a heavenly gift’: “How dear to 
me my camel, how dear ! 
heaven |” 


What a gift of 
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A particular breed of horses is called Lakhi. 
Bahri is another breed. Tradition has taught 
the people to give good names to their horses. 
Duldul, the celebrated name of Ali’s horse, being 
a corrupt form of the Arabic Dhw'l janah, is a 
favourite name. Shol, Phul, Kunar, Mehlo and 
Sangwath are some of the popular names for 
the mares. Or some one may like to call his 
horse or mare by its particular colour or breed. 

Mir Chakur’s son Shahzad, after he had 
come with his father to settle at Multan, once 
composed a mythological song celebrating in 
the end the miraculous creation of the horse 
destined to live till the day of the Last, Judge- 
ment. Again the story of the horse’s pean: 





| The camel-man 
“Tow dear to me my camel, how 


dear! What a _ gift of 
heaven ! ” sings the Baloch 


as given in Kitab-i- bayaz by an old Syal author 
of Jhang, seems to have touched the Baloch 
folk-lore : 


Khawaja Hamidu’d-din Nagori_ - 

—Allah purify his venerable tomb— 

has releted that 

when the Almighty had created Adam 
—peace be on him 

from the clay left in the mould 

the Almighty creeted four things: 2 
dates, grapes, pomegranates 

and fourthly the horse’s face and eye. 
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Lighting the lamp of literacy 


After the cover-design of the “Literacy Day” pamphlet issued by the U. P. Government. 
(Inset) Sj. Ranendranath Basu, Chairman, Allahabad Municipality, is seen teaching 
on the “ Literacy Day.” 


_ From the houris’ saliva He made heaven, 
- from the heaven He made the horse’s body, 
“a - from the heaven’s throne was made the horse’s 
_ back, | 
from ti Tuba tree was made the horse’s mane, 
and by His own decree the Almighty 
gave life to the horse. 
Such is the horse’s perfection 
that He keeps him in his own presence, 
and never entrusts him to others. 
That is why the Prophet 
—Allah bé merciful on him— 
._ ever kept the horse with him, 
and usually cleaned the horse’s head and face 
- with his celebrated cloak 


Village outskirts 


as also he fed the horse on barley in his cloak. 
Sins and the horse’s hair 
are’ equal in number. 


The camel appears again and again. In 
oné song we find the she-camels coming home- 
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ward; they come stirring the dust, from their 
udders the milk drips; ‘ the reason ‘being the 
death of the young camels at'the hands of the 
rival tribesmen. ~ - ae eC 


| VIL ear 
There are many religious songs knit with 
old stories. Musa Moses is one of the principal 
characters. he 3 . 
While going along the road, Musa once met | 
a Mullah holding an ablutionary bowl in his 
hand. “Whither do you go, prophet?” asked 
the Mullah. Musa told him 
that he was going to see Allah. 
Then the Mullah said: “Ask | 
the Almighty, Prophet, pray 
enquire whether I ‘shall get into 
Heaven or Hell.”’ And Musa 
passed on. He met a fakir; 
~ having come to know 
wither the prophet was goi 
the fakir, too, put to him. the 
same query. Further jin a 
parched-up desert Musa met a 
gazelle; when she knew that he 
was going to Allah, she said - 
“Look how thirsty I am, Pro- 
phet Musa; pray ask the 
Almighty if: it: will rain soon.” 
After a few steps:Musa found 
a cobra coming towards him; 
and the cobra said: “The 
poison in my head has much 
Increased, my lord; whom 
should I bite that it may be- 
2e0nie: legs. 7°" "Se 
First he put ‘the Mullah’s 
query before Allah. “Hig 
abode’ll be in Hell ”” said the 
Almighty. Then Musa _ asked 
about the fakir. “The fakir 
shall get into Heaven,” was 
the answer. Musa could not 
follow Allah’s - verdict. And 
Allah said: “When you happen 
to meet that Mullah, tell him 
that. you saw in my presence 
one . hundred camels passing 
| through the eye of a’ needle, 
Se ge and you'll ‘mark that he does 
not believe it. ‘It is false” 
_ he’ll- say; so hé’ll be put in 
Hell. And -if you tell the same thing to the 
fakir, he'll say, ‘It is true’, so I would put him 
in Heaven”. When the gazelle’s query came, _ 
Allah said: “Tell the gazelle that it’ll rain ‘ 
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in the seventh year.” Lastly, Musa asked 
about the cobra, and Allah said: “ There lives 
a goat-herd in a certain place, tell the cobra to 
bite him ”’, 

Musa returned and first met the cobra; 
and he told him what Allah has said. Further 
he met the gazelle. “ God says it will rain after 
six years,” he told her. She jumped up with 
joy, saying, “God does exist.” Suddenly it 
began to rain and soon she quenched her thirst. 


After some time he found the fakir and told 


him that in God’s presence he saw one hundred 
camels passing through the eye of a needle. 
“Tt is no wonder; if God likes, the whole uni- 
verse may pass through the eye of a needle,” 
he remarked. And Musa told him that he’ll be 
given Heaven to live in. Further he met the 
Mullah and told him about the passing of the 
camels through a needle-hole. “You are a 
prophet, Musa, but why do you tell me this false 
story ? Now tell me please about my next 
abode ”. And when Musa told him that he will 
go to hell, he dashed down his bowl and passed 
on. 

While going onward Musa thought of the 
cobra. He went to the goat-herd’s house and 
stayed there as a guest. In the evening the 
goat-herd returned home and told his mother 
that he had killed a cobra and that he had 
brought with him the dead snake. Musa 
‘marked that it was the same cobra that had 
met him. 


Next morning Musa again went to Allah 
and first told him about the end of the 
cobra. “ Why was the snake killed while you 
gave him permission to bite the goat-herd ?” 
And God said: “ The last day of the snake’s 
life had come; so I sent him to the goat-herd 
by whose hands he was destined to die”. 
Then he enquired about the sudden rain. “ It 
rained because I was pleased with the gazelle’s 
devotion to me”, replied the Almighty. Again, 
Musa was told that the Mullah had been 
shifted to heaven; for when he dashed down 
his bowl of water a drop went into the tiny 
mouth of a thirsty ant, and that it was the ant’s 
blessing that moved the Almighty’s heart. 

In another song the story is again very 
interesting. Musa once went to Allah and said : 
“Lord of the world, why is one person rich and 
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another poor? Why this difference?) Why: 
don’t you fix one common lot for all?” ‘ Very: 
well,” Allah said, “I will do as you. wish”. 
Musa then came back. Commanded by Allah, 
the angels one day came and. miraculously” 
shattered Musa’s house. Musa then thought- 
of building a new house. “ Build. me a. house ”,. 
he said to the villagers, “ and. you'll get from. 
me your wages alright”. But none would like 
to labour for him; all were well-off equally. 
He went to Allah again and sadly sat down 
before him. ‘“ Why are you so.sad, my friend ”,. 
the Almighty enquired. “I was- wrong to ask. 
you, my Lord, to make the people equally rich. 
Now my house has fallen. None would work 
for me. Pray make things as before”. God. 
restored the first order; some were again rich, 
others being poor. Many of them offered their 
services to Musa on payment. | 

The Pigeon and the Hawk is the Baloch. 
version of a Buddhist Jataka. Ali, the celebrated. 
hero of Moslem history, appears here in the 
role of Lord Buddha. A hawk and an innocent: 
pigeon fought. They fell into the king’s lap.. 
Praying for help, the hawk said : “ You are un- 
doubtedly the lord of our faith, O Ali—the king: 
of men. I have come leaving aside my hungry 
children on a deep-rooted tree that stands where 
the seven streams meet. Pray don’t snatew. 
away from me my prey.” Then the pigeon. 
began his petition: “ Ali, the king of men, I 
hail you. This is my story. On the slopes of* 
Mount Bambor I have left my hungry children. 
I came in search of a few grains of corn. The- 
hawk would tear me into pieces and will devour’ 
me. Pray give me not back to my enemy, since- 
you know the truth.” Calling his servant, Ali 
said : “‘ Kambar, bring me my knife”. Laying: 
his hand on his thigh, he said: “Hawk, come, 
I’ll give you some flesh”. And he actually cut: 
his flesh equal to the weight of the pigeon,. 
rather a little more. The innocent pigeon began 
to shed tears. “He is not a hawk, O Ali, the- 
king of men, nor I a pigeon,” the pigeon went. 
on to say. ‘‘We are both angels of Allah. 
Ordered by our Lord we came to test you and’ 
you have played a great part.” 

The Jdtaka of King Shivi is more or less 
the same. An Amaravati sculpture represents a. 
stupa erected in memory of the self-sacrificer 
of Bodhisattava in Udyana. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD: Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. Two Volumes. 
Price Rs. 10. Volume I, pp. 504+-xx-+xx (index); 
Volume H, pp. xtv-+xiii (index) 4-540. , 


These two substantial volumes contain the entire 
proceedings of all the sessions of the Parliament ' of 
Religions which was held in Calcutta for eight days from 
the Ist March, 1937, under the auspices of the Sri Rama- 
Arishna Centenary’ Committee. 


‘The Introduction describes the scope of the Parlia- 


ment and the centenary committees. Chapter I describes 
the full programme, complete in 15 sessions, as well as 
the social functions. Chapter II gives the list of persons 
who sent greetings from various culture centres in Asia, 
Europe, Africa and America, as well as from the pro- 
‘vvinces of India. The address of the chairman of the 
reception committee is reproduced in Chapter JID. 
Chapter IV contains the greetings from the delegates as 
representatives of their countries or institutions. Forty- 
eight messages from philosophers, religious heads, socio- 
Jogists and cultural leaders in the orient and the occident 
are given in Chapter V. The fifteen presidential addresses 
are reproduced in, their entirety in Chapter VI. The 
‘address of Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, which was printed 
in Prabuddha Bharata in a grabled form, is published 
here in its correct form as printed in The Modern Review. 
‘The full texts or resumes of all the papers presented 
and lectures delivered at the Parliament form the subject- 
matter of Chapter VII, which is divided into eight sections 
according to topics. In Chapter VIIT are published the 
Temaining extempore lectures, observations, appreciations 
and thanks as,coming from the members of the Parliament 
ain session from day.to day. Chapter IX contains the 
farewell addresses. 


Many of the addresses, papers and lectures contained 
jin this work are thoughtful contributions on the philoso- 
‘phical, moral, religious, sociological and spiritual questions 
of the day by distinguished intellectuals like the late 
Dr. Sir B. N. Seal, Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. Bhagavan 
Das, and otlers, including many foreign cultural leaders. 
_ For facility of reference, an Index has been added 
vat the end of each volume. « 

There are twelve plates containing many illustrations. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN IN ENGLAND: Being 
‘this Diary during the outward voyage and in England 
upto 21st May, 1870, and nis Addresses, Sermons and 
Epistles in England. Third (revised and enlarged) 
dition. Navavidhan . Publication Committee, 95 Keshub 
Chunder Sen Street, Calcutta. Pages xviiit+560 Demy 


8vo. Frontispiece: Portrait of Keshub Chunder Sen. 
Cloth-bound, gilt letters. Price Rs. 3. , 


Dr. Prem Sundar Basu has contributed a well-written. 

foreword to this neatly printed and got-up volume. 
_ The speeches delivered by speakers belonging to 
various communities in many towns and villages in India 
in the course of the recent Keshub Chunder Sen Centenary 
celebrations have familiarized the educated public with 
the work he did as as a teacher of religion, spiritual 
guide, social reformer, national educationalist, and tem- 
perance advocate. Many who attended the centenary 
meetings must. have felt a desire to have a collection of 
Keshub’s speeches and sermons in England. This volume 
meets that desire. “Those who do not know how highly 
Keshwb’s work as a spiritual inspirer was appreciated in 
England need only read Dr. Basu’s foreword to be 
convinced. - , 

The subjects of some of the speeches delivered by 

Keshub in England may be mentioned here to show the 
veriety of topics dealt with therein : 
The Living God, The Book of Life, Words to 
Ragged Schools, The Brahmo Samaj and the Path of 
Universal Fellowship, Female Education in India, Words 
to the Peace Society, The Liqour Traffic in India, 
Englands’ Duties to India, Temperance, Hindu Theism, 
Religious and Social Liberty, Indian Reforms, The study 
of Pure English Institutions and Life and their ‘Intro- 
duction in a National Form in India, Basis of the Unity 
of Religions, Women in India, My Impressions . of 
England. 


ALONG THE PILGRIM PATH: A Record and 
Review of Brahmo Samajyes in India. By Rao Sahib 
V. Ramakrishna Rao, M.A. L.T.. Ph.D. Retired 
Principal, Pittapur Raja’s College, Cocanada: with a 
foreword by Babu Ramananda Chatterjee. Pp. xx+268. 
Crown 8vo. To be had of the author at Masulipatam. 
Price eight annas net. 


For a thoughtfully written and very interesting book 
ot nearly three hundred pages the price is exceedingly 
ow. 

In it is told the story of work and experiences 
relative to an itinerary through the greater part of theistic 
India during the years 1938, 1934 and 1937. In the course 
of his extensive tours he visited Mangalore, Cannanore, 
Calicut, Tellicherry, Alleppy, Madanapalle, Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Poona, Ahmednagar, Indore, Lahore, Amrit- 
sar. Sialkot, Rawalpindi, Karachi, Hyderabad (Sind), 
Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, Allahabad, Bankipur, Bhagalpur, 
Calcutta, Hyderabad (Deccan), Cuttack, Baripada, Bala- 
sore, Puri, Barisal, Dacca, Narayanganj, Mymensingh, 
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- Rangpur, Cooch Behar, Dhubri, Dibrugarh, Gauhati, 
Shillong, Cherrapoonjee, Sylhet, Comilla, Chittagong, 
Rangoon, Bolpur, Hazaribagh, Midnapore and Contai, 
almost all of which have Brahmo Samajes or Prarthana 
Samajes. Though the author has visited all the Samajes 
in his own Andhra-desa and in Tamil Nad, these are not 
included in this itinerary. 

The book is not a dry directory but contains vignettes 
. end inspiring and lovable personalities, living and 

ead. 

We agree with the author in holding that, far from 
the Brahmo religion and the Brahmo Samaj being no 
longer necessary, they are essentially and urgently neces- 
sary more than ever. He is right in observing that “in 
the retrospect of the past, with its personalities and per- 
formances, even a cursory verification at the sources’ 
brings “afresh into vividness the undisputed fact of how 
the Brahmo Samaj had stood first and foremost in the 
vanguard of nation-building forces during the century of 
its birth. Through its short and chequered career, its 
was the amplest and the healthiest as also the earliest 
contribution to the larger -currents of the -era of a New 


India on the socio-religious as well as the politico-cultural 


side.” 


His diagnosis of the malady of the present-day. 


Brahmo Samaj ‘is correct. He finds its main defects to 
be secularization of life, over-individualism of temper, 
over-séctarianism or denominational indifferentism, and 
missionary ineffectiveness. All Brahmos. and _ all ‘others 
interested in liberal religious movements should read 


this book. 


‘ BRAHMO POCKET: DIARY 1939. Keshub re 
oa. Navavidhan Publication Committee, 95 Keshub 
Chunder Sen Street, Calcutta. 


This Pocket diary contains the kind of infomation 
given in such publications and in addition supplies an 
inspiring motto for each day, being a prayer, an a 
tion, or some spiritual precept. 


SURVEY OF NATIONAL NUTRITION. POLICIES; 
1937-38. -Leacur’ or Nations, Inrormation SEcTION. 
Pages 120. Price Rs. 2-6. 


~The work of the League of Nations on the problem 
of nutrition, which his already created wide public 
interest, has now been carried a' stage further by the 
publication of a book of 120 pages, entitled “Survey of 
National Nutrition Policies, 1937-1938.” This study is 
of interest not only to those directly concerned with the 
problem of nutrition but to the general public of the 
various countries covered, among which India is one. It 
is written in a style which is readily comprehensible to 
the ordinary man or woman. 

The Survey opens -with a chapter on the progress of 
the work of the League in regard to nutrition problems. 
In addition to examining a number of technical questions, 


it is shown that the Technical Commission on Nutrition | 


has been giving practical help to Governments. 

‘ In Chapter II, concerning National Nutrition Com- 
mittees the creation of which was recommended by the Lea- 
gue, it is pointed out. that such Committees now exist in over 
twenty countries. 

A chapter on the ‘most suitable methods of making 
nutrition surveys is followed by another which is of 
special interest, since it gives details regarding the sur- 
yeys undertaken and the results obtained in various 
countries, including India, to which two pages have been 
devoted. 


This chapter is full of illuminating facts about food 


habits in various countries. It is stated that, in an 
enquiry in the United States among the families ‘of wage 
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earners and clerical workers, from 40 to 60 per cent off 
the diets of white families in four regions were found to- 
be in need of improvement. In Hungary, it has been found: 
that, if exports are to remain unchanged and if require-- 
ments are to ‘be fully met, the present production of milk 
would need to be increased by 120 per cent. 

Chapter V, on Special Research, is of interest princi- 
pally to experts, but the following one, dealing with 
action taken to improve nutritional standards can hbe- 
read and appreciated by all. 

In the next chapter, reference is made to certain of 
the economic. aspects of the nutrition problem. 

In the concluding chapter, the steps taken to educate 
the public in various countries are described. Much can: 
be accomplished by means of education and publicity. 


BALANCES OF PAYMENTS—1937: Leacue oF 
Nations, INFORMATION Section. Pages 212. Price. Rs. 6... 
The 1937 issue of the annual. volume on Balance of’ 


Payments, published ‘by the Economic Intelligence Service- 


of the League of Nations analyses the international pay- 
ments of 33 countries, including India, in: recent years. 
An index of the countries covered by previous issues is- 
attached. The entire series of issues of Balarices of Pay- 
ments supplies information regarding the international’ 
transactions of 59 countries. The countries to which the- 
present issue principally relates include almost all the- 
chief commercial countries of the world. 

To facilitate deductions by students of international: 
economic relations from the documentary material con- 
tained in this volume, most of the statements for individuals 
countries are compiled on the basis of a special form ‘(the- 
full text of which is included in the volume) sent to alli 
States Members of the League of Nations. 

Comparable figures are given in the case of practi- 
cally all the countries represented for goods, interest and. 
dividends, other services, gold and long-term and ‘short-- 
term capital movements. 


Most of the detailed statements in the- case of indi-- 
vidual countries are accompanied by a summary table of: 
balances of payments, together with the totals of all in- 
ward and outward payments for the last few. years. To- 
facilitate international comparison, these: balances have- 
also been combined in a table -where they are converted 
into United States gold dollars at the old parity. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to a detailed! 
analysis of recent trends in commercial transactions. It 
contains an exhaustive study of the changes in connection» 
with current items in the trade of creditor: and debtor 
countries, and international capital movements from one- 
country to another. 

A. special section is devoted to the speculative move-- 
ments of capital between creditor countries. 

The effects of tourist trafic, emigrants’ remittances,. 
the capital market and gold movements: are:also analysed. 


X. 


THE DRAVIDIAN CULTURE AND: ITS DIFFU~ 
SION: By JT. K. Krishna Menon. Published by V, Sundre: 
Iyer & Sons, Ernakulam, 1937, 


This small booklet of about a hundred pages is an 
elaborate defence “for the cause of an ancient civilisa- 
tion of South India,” and an attempt to disprove the wide- 
spread idea of a barbarous Dravidian India: on which: 
Aryan civilisation descended. It should be remembered, 
however, that -historians and people claiming knowledge 
of India’s past are now in general agreement about the 
main thesis of the author, viz. that “the Dravidians were 
in possession of India long before the Aryans came fo it, 
and had developed a civilisation independent of any 
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Aryan influence,” and in a sense it may be said that the 
author is out to kill a dead horse. 

The author has brought forward an array of scholar- 
ly opinions to prove his main thesis, without adding much 
that is new in support of his contention. But his refer- 
ences are always well chosen and to the point and his 
book will be of great use to students who want to make 
a special study of the subject. 

Having established the position and influence of the 
Dravidians at home the author attempts to prove the 
great part that the Dravidians had played in spreading 
civilisation over the different regions of the world, such 
as the Far East, America and the Near East. Here the 
treatment is less satisfactory, and we certainly join issue 
with the author for interpreting India as Dravidian India, 
in connection with all references of Indian activity in these 
directions. 
India or Aryan India had a large share in colonising 
activities, and it is unfair to claim all the credit in this 
respect for only Dravidian India. The climax is reached 
when the author asserts that “the temple, of Barabudur, 
which is ‘built on the plan of the Chakra, an instrument 
most prevalent in connection with the Devi worship in 
‘Malabar, is another~instance’ in point.” 

Having established, to his own satisfaction, the Dra- 
vidian origin of Indian civilisation outside india, the 
author devotes the rest of the book to consider “who 
among the old South Indians were mostly responsible 
-for the cultivation and the diffusion of the Dravidian 
culture.” These are the Keralas, and the author empha- 
sises the prevalence of the Naga worship there, thereby 
establishing: a contact between the people of Kerala and 
the Indian Colonists in the Far East. He also draws 
attention to the resemblance in manners,- customs and 
religious beliefs between the two. What the author ignores 
in his zeal to trace the Kerala origin of Indian Colonisa- 
tion in the Far East is that the Naga worship was also 
prevalent in other parts of India, and similar manners 
and customs may be proved to have existed among other 
peoples both in North and South India. The author in- 
forms us in his prefatory note that a savant from Europe 
wrote to him that he should have named his paper “ The 
Kerala Culture and its Diffusion.” I am afraid the savant 
ignored the Sanskrit maxim and merely wasted his hu- 
mour. The author, however, goes one step further and 
suggests a more appropriate title, viz., “The Culture of 
Cochin and its Diffusion.” The author gives a “timely 
warning” against “creating or perverting evidence to 
‘glorify particular communities.” But he says in self- 
defence: “Here there is an assemblage of facts ‘from 
recorded history. If from these an irresistible inference 
can be drawn, why should any one fight shy of it?” 
Unfortunately, the inference is not legitimate, far less 
irresistible. 

R. C. Masumpar 


FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE: Vou. III: By 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Published by S. N, Sarkar, Calcutta. 
Pp. 4704+-XU. Price Rs. 5. 


Sir Jadynath who has won fame by narrating the 
story of the Mughal Empire in its hey-day under 
Aurangzeb, is continuing in this remarkable series, “ The 
Fall of the Mughal Empire,” the career of the decadent 
successors of the Great Mughals. “ The present volume 
narrates the career of Shah Alam from the time of his 
restoration to Delhi in 1772 till the grim tragedy of 1788 
when the heartless rufian Ghulam Qadir cast royalty to 
the dust and. stripped it of divinity. 

In the preparation of this volume the eminent 
histdrian has laid under use a vast mass of materials 
existing in different languages, Persian, Marathi, Hindi, 


Yt has been proved beyond doubt that North. 
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French and English. He has waded through thousands ofi 
Marathi despatches: and Persian news-leiters (Akhbarat) 
and explored the voluminous mass of despatches of the: 
British Residents. The historian himself explains the- 
serious difficulties he had to overcome in preparing the- 
present volume. “The dates of thousands of laconic: 
Marathi despatches,” says Sir Jadunath, “had to be ascer- 
tained, their obscurities cleared and the textual reading:: 
and arrangement of the Persian manuscript sources had.' 
to be corrected, before a single page of my narrative~ 
could be composed. _To give examples, the Persian news~- 
letters collected by Claud Martin and now preserved im: 
the British Museum in two volumes running to 150% 
manuscript pages do not, except in the rarest instances,. 
give the year, and hence the owner has bound them by- 
placing all the sheets of a particular month for these: 
nine years lumped together in one place, in the order of” 
the days of the month only.” It is only after ploughing: 
any way through these huge collections of reports and. 
concentrating light on their contents from the three 
languages, Marathi, Persian and English that I have beenu 
able to date and interpret this class of sources cor~ 
rectly ”, 


The tangled politics and conflicts of interests of a. 
variety of races, nationalities and other elements—the 
Marathas, Jats, Sikhs, Rajputs, the English, Naga, Abbots,. 
etc., crowd the Indian political stage. It was a very 
dificult task that Sir Jadunath took upon himself. He» 
has succeeded remarkably in accomplishing it. 

The volume begins with the restoration of Shah» 
Alam on the throne of. Delhi in 1772 and presents a» 


‘glowing and dramatic account of the Delhi Empire till 


1788." Maratha activity in northern India—their cam-. 
paign with the Jat Raja Jawahir Singh and parleys with: 
Najib in 1771 serves as a frontispiece to the mainn 
natrative. After ‘a masterly survey of initial difficulties. 
of Shah Alam, the poor tools that he could utilise to- 
revive the moribund empire, the historian introduces us. 
to the career of Najaf Khan whom he calls the “last of” 
the great gifts of medieval Persia.” Mirza Najaf’s rise 
after the Pathargarh expedition, his temporary eclipse: 
due to Hisamuddin’s enmity and the Maratha opposition, 
Najaf’s reinstatement to power after the failure of" 
Ramghat expedition and the retreat of Visaji and Holkar~ 
to the South, Abdul Ahad Khan’s ceaseless intrigues and. 
the final triumph of Najaf Khan are depicted in the first: © 
portion with a richness of detail and charm of descrip— 
tion which can hardly ‘be surpassed. 

Equally clear and powerful is the description of 
the confused blood-stained Chapter of Delhi history~ 
between 1782-84 A.D. The ‘internecine contest among ther 
lieutenants of Majaf Khan, Afrasiyab, Muhammad Shafi... 
Muhammad Beg Hamadani and Najaf Quli Khan, the: 
bewildering intrigues and the successive coups are unfold 
ed like the plots of a drama. After all these phantoms. 
melt away, emerge the great Maratha Chief, Mahadji 
Sindhia, on the scene. The extremely meagre and obscure- 
accounts of Grant Duff and Keene are illumined here by~ 
a wealth of minute details on the varying phases of Sindhia’s. 
career during 1778-88 A.D. His imitial difficulties the~ 
hostility of Delhi officials, of Afrasiyab Khan’s wives and 
officers, Major Browne’s persistent efforts to turn the- 
Emperor into a puppet in his hands, Sindhia’s campaigns. 
against Jaipur, the temporary eclipse and gradual recovery 
of his power, form the theme of the concluding portions 
of this volume. 

Sir Jadunath’s minute searches into the records, news~ 
letters, manuscripts and journals, recall the past back te» 
life and afford us very interesting glimpses into the dead 
Indian World. One or two illustrations will suffice to 
show how the great historian invested the skeleton off 


India’s past with flesh and blood. After the assumption 
of regency: Mirza Najaf Khan, he continued to reside at 
Delhi and “turned .into a typical Nawab in his private 
“life.” He fell under the spell of a woman of bewitching 
fascination ‘and began to spend days and nights in attend- 
ing singing and dancing by professional women.” Sir 
.Jadunath here takes a dip into the Akhbarat and reveals 
‘the scene of one of the nocturnal orgies. “On 4th and 
.Sth June, 1781, the Amir-ul-umara, taking his entire harem 
“with himself made an ‘excursion to Waziribad. At four 
gharries of the night he ordered the women. of his zenana 
to loot the melon-beds on the bank of the river near which 
this tents were pitched. Then he attended dancing till 
mid-night, also next morning. till one quarter of the day. 
The baskets filled with these melons were ordered to be 
sent to his mansion in Delhi.” No wonder that the regent 
developed consumption and met with a premature death. 

It is not possible to make a bare mention, within the 
‘compass of a review, even of the striking portions of the 
-volume, every chapter of which is packed with solid informa- 
tion. We can not, however, pass over two important points 
econnected with Mahadji’ s life which have been abundantly 
“lighted up here. One is Sindhia’s attitude towards Zain-ul- 
abidin when the latter sought shelter in his camp after 
the murder of Afrasiyab. Many years back Grant Duff 
-wrote, “Sindhia derived most advantage from the death of 
Afrasiyab Khan and as the assassin sought and found an 
~asylum in his camp he did not escape suspicion of being 
accessory to the murder.” This suspicion of Sindhia’s 
complicity in the nefarious murder is disproved by the 
‘contemporary evidences brought to light in this volume. 
“The second point relates to what Keene calls Siridhia’s 


ssupine indifference at Mathura while the fiend Ghulam — 


‘Qadir was torturing Shah Alam and the members of the 
“Royal Family. Sindhia’s policy and conduct ‘at this period 


towards his erstwhile protege Shah Alam have been the 


“subject of unfavourable comments ; but here Sindhia has 
“been acquitted creditably even in this test. His precarious 
‘position even after the fall of Agra, his utter insolvency 
«at this period when he was “compelled to. bring out the 
ornaments of his wives before his court,” so. clearly indi- 
' egated in this volume, exonerate Sindhia from. the charge 
of wilful neglect in saving the Royal Family from the 
‘outrages of Ghulam Qadir. Sir Jadunath . shows his 
“human sympathy and an excellent sense of proportion by 
abridging the gruesome details and “ giving only a brief 
general | sketch of the kinds of suffering. borne by the 
“Royal Family.” The account heré has become as moving 
as a tragedy, and the insertion of a humane touch by a 
“reference to Thomas Twining’s private journey to Delhi 
“in 1794, when the professional Gujar thieves. showed res- 
pect to the meré cry of “Padish ka haremki Bibi Sahib 
(a lady of the imperial seraglio) ” by leaving the litter un- 
molested, makes the ‘heart. sore with grief and cry for 
-retributive justice, and not unnaturally the volume closes 
with the horrible scene of “the headless trunk of Ghulam 
‘Qadir hanging from a tree, a black dog lapping up the 
“blood dripping from the neck and returning to the horrid 
meal again and again, though driven with ‘stone.” 


’ The abundance of information and the cherm of the 
“narrative do not constitute the only meritorious features of 
the volume. 
cal works ‘lies-in the mould in which they are cast. He 
-shapes his narrative not in the form of a “mere chronicle 
of events” but “as the living. science of causes and effects.” 
He hes shown in this volume, too, the interaction of the 
chain of events upon one another, the interplay of the 
‘various factors and influences at every turn of the scene 
“wherein lies the true historian’s technique. 


Another feature which imparts excellence to this book 
fis the remarkable pen-portraits drawn of the leading per- 
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_ overwhelmed him and his house,” 


-Published by Vora & Co. 


‘at the Bombay Broadcasting House, 


The striking quality of Sir Jadunath’s histori- » 
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sonalities. The Emperor Shah Alam, Afrasiyab, Muhammad 
Shafi, Najaf Quli, Muhammad Beg Hamadani and 
particularly Najaf Khan have been portrayed here’ with 
their strong and weak points, their virtues and vices. 
Here again, the solid learning and. the stately scholarship 
of his mature years have given a great balance to his 
judgment of men and events. A few lines of his estimate 


of Mir Naiaf Khan’s character and achievements will show 


how nicely he ‘apportions praises and censure. “ Mirza 
Najaf Khan Zulfigarud-daulah fills a large space in the 


memory of the Delhi historian only because he was the 


last great. Muslim minister of the Mughal Throne. He 
shines in the sunset hues of the dying Empire by contrast 
with the smaller men who mismanaged the state for two 
years after him andi finally passed the Government of Delhi 
on to the hands of other creeds and other races. As a - 
general, he had not the genius and originality of Najibud- 
dulah nor the robust personal magnetism of the Captains 
of an earlier age......But he possessed that cool leader- 
ship, that power of co-ordination and that skill in the 
choice of fitting instruments which were indispensable for 
success in the new system of warfare.......” Again he 
continues and remarks, “The greatest defect was that he 
was no administrator. Himself illiterate, he lacked..... ‘ 
the gift of choosing the ablest heads for the civil depart- 
ments....So that during two. years of unchallenged power 

...+.the revenue administration went to pieces and the 
resources of the state were neither increased nor 
husbanded.” His summing-up is superb and the descrip- 
tion of the campaigns, whether at Ghausgarh or at Lalsot, 


“prefaced by topography is accompanied by admirable dis- 


cussions of the strategy pursued. 


Pithy sayings and‘ acute observations jnterspered 
throughout the volume, e.g., “ A nation’s greatest enemy is 
within and riot without,” “Chitpavan Brahmanic pride 
would not stoop to taking orders from a man of the 
Maratha Caste,” “no one can—rise above destiny . 
Destiny in only ’ nother name for character and Shah Alam’ s 
character alone was responsible for the fate that now 
have done not a little 


to make the volume so attractive. 

For more than two scores of years this “ Bengali 
Gibbon” unattracted by the .lure of politics or the 
defeaning clamour of popular applause has applied him- 
self to the study of the history of his fatherland with the 
aie HEned devotion and concentration of a recluse. 


Nirmap BHusaAN Ray 


WRONG WITH INDIAN ECONOMIC 
V..K. R. V. Rao, Ph. D. (Cantad.). 
Publishers Ltd., 8, Round 
Bulding, Bombay. Pages 104. Price Re. 1. 


The six broadcast talks given by the author last year 
form the present 
booklet together with the addition of an epilogue. The 
talks give a lucid exposition of the various aspects of our 
economic life, viz., Agriculture, Industry, Currency and 
Finance, Distribution and Consumption and in the final 
talk examines in details the need for an economic policy 
for India. The author is a protectionist and argues with 
emphasis a case for imposing high basic ®tariff on all 
manufactured goods entering the country. There is how- 
ever a group of economic thinkers who view with alarm, 
the rigidity of tariff restrictions and reesonings of this 
school of thought cannot be lightly brushed aside. The 
author also advocates devaluation of the Rupee-Sterling 
exchange as a means of raising the commodity prices and 
brings forward all popular arguments in favour of his 
contention. - 


WHAT IS 
LIFE: By -Dr. 


e 
Ninar Ranysan MUKHERJEE 
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SONGS FROM THE HEIGHTS: By Sanjib Chau- 
dhuri. Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd. London. 


That Parnassus is divided from Mental Homes by 
a mere veil, is a proverbial saying: this book of verse, 
especially through its recent associations, brings a novel 
side-light on the topic. The poems in this: volume are 
innocuous enough—they would do credit to a schoolboy 
of moderate intelligence—but the antics of its adult 
author in search for the Nobel Prize moon, have added 
a lunar touch to thes& worthless effusions. 

Keeping in mind the author’s total paralysis of self- 
criticism, and absence of merest poetic technique or 
celebration, a rich feast could be spread for the readers by 
a merciless display of bad, worse and still worse English 
verse. But a parade of howlers would not suit these 
columns. Let us marvel at the dauntless ego of the 
versifier when he says: 


7 “Their ship lags behind, 
My ship runs before; 
Theirs tosses and tumbles 
While mine sails to shore. .” 


and think with trembling that an Italian Indologist has 
applauded such “Orientalia.” The “Heights” are pro- 
bably reached in the author’s self-debasement in The 
King’s Love where he perpetrates sickening sob-stuff in 
homage to the abdication episode. Neither rhyme nor 
reason are at the writer’s commend: this book is a 
warning to Indian writers who want to cloak their 
shattered wits under His Master’s Robes—hired from 
oe current form of intellectual slave-menta- 
ity. 


FIVE , ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDIES.: Edited by 
A, K, Mcllwraith. The World’s Classics. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. a 


This slender volume makes a necessary trio along with 
its two well-known predecessors in this series which gave 
us pre-Shakespearan and Elizabethan comedies in a com- 
pact volume. In a competent and attractive Introduction 
the Editor explains that restricting himself to the actual 
reign of Queen Elizabeth he was inevitably led to choose 
the five tragedies included in this book. One agrees with 
him; Thyestes, Gorboduc, The Spanish Tragedy, Arden of 
Feversham, A Woman Killed with Kindness, are significant 
names to any student of English literature. The Eliza- 
bethan air moves through these pages, stirring the imagina- 
tive with a rich; and sometimes sombre, romance on ancient 
themes. . 

Amiya CHAKRAVARTY 


CULTURAL MOVEMENTS IN MODERN INDIA: 
By Ram Prasad Pandeya, M.A. Lakshmi Narain Agarwal, 
Agra, Price Re. 1. 1936. 


Primarily intended for a text-book on civies (but 
only about a dozen pages, pp. 98-109, are devoted to it), 
the book is fit for general consumption. The writer, 
describing new movements in religion, education, literature 
and politics in our country, would trace the current of 
life to the past, and would ask, Quo Vadis? The first 
chapter is & good summary of India’s achievements in 
the past; but, with all reverence for Pandit Malaviya, is 
it not a mere slogan to say “empires come and go, but 
cultures remain” ? Again, it is not the peasant that 
complains against putting on the native cloth but the 
rets who ought to have known better and set a good 
example before the unlettered rustic rather than spoilt 
him by vain luxury. 

In the treatment of “literary” (?) movements, there 
haves been grievously faulty omissions. Thus, among the 
first generations of scholars, one misses at least. the name 
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of Dr. Rajendralal Mitra; among the scientists, names of 
Dr. J. C. Ghose of Bengal,. and Ramanujam of Madras. 
The writer has moreover a confused notion of early 
Bengali journals from 1818. onwards. Is it a fact that 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika came out as a daily in the 
present century ? More culpable is the omission of all 
mention of mural paintings in the Ajanta caves or later- 
mural paintings in Travancore:ond.Cochin. While dwelling, 
enthusiastically on painting Mr. Pandeya is silent about 
the work that is being done by the schools of art established- 
by Government, and he does not even.mention Jamini Ray. 
the gifted painter of Bengal, whom no student of modern 


Indian Art may afford to ignore now; and his account of 


literary movements does not contain anything at all about 
the Sahitya Parishads that have been started all over the: 
country. 

The political portion may be left to itself; but the- 
chapter on religion. raises some questions: How has Chris- 
tianity raised the status of. women.?. Had any hasty con-- 
cessions been made to Christianity by the Brahmo Samaj 
which, according to Mr. Pandeya, had been started by- 
Ram Mohun and of which the credo’is given (from what 
source, one wonders) on p. 29? Has not Sankaracharyya 
referred to the Vedas as Shruti?) How has he (Mr. Pan-- 
deya} come by. the idea that Swami. Ram Tirtha enjoys 
greater popularity than Swami Vivekananda ? While Prof. 
Radhakrishnan’s appointment to the Spalding chair has- 
been acknowledged, why has not his permanent connection 
with the University of Calcutta. been so much as men- 
tioned ? . 

The subject treated in: the book is of.so much interest 
(in spite of a large number: of. misprints) as to justify 
noticing it in some: detail. 

P. R. Sen 


ANNUAL REPORT OF’ THE. ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 
SURVEY OF MYSORE, Government: Press, Bangatore,. 
1935, ° 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 
SURVEY OF MYSORE; Government Press, Bangalore, 
Mysore, 1936. 


Tt is always a. pleasure to- review any work of 
real merit, specially when it is done with. the 
wholeheartedness and zeal that characterize all produc-- 
tions of Dr. M. H. Krishna. Leaving aside the routine- 
work, such as.conversation; collection of inscriptions,. 
more important to: note are: the-surface explorations, that: 
has been carried on at Malurpatna, Kundana and 
Rahamangarh, the last two: being: hill-forts. In the 
field of Numismatics, Dr. Krishna has brought to our 
notice certain oblong copper pieces bearing generally the 
figure of a tusker-elephant facing a trident (?) and some 
marks or signs above the elephant, which he ascribes to- 
the period between punch-marked coins and die striking,. 
i.e., prior to Ist century B.C’ The symbols on the reverse- 
are worth notice, as they undoubtedly bear resemblance 
to those oecurring on punch-marked coins. A paper 
manuscript of an important Kannada work called 
Medhankana Kavya was acquired for the manuscript 
collection and a detailed study of it is published. 
During 19386, amongst ancient’ sites studied, were 
Manjarabad, Angadi, Melige and Nagar. The important 
work of conserving the temples at Halebid and Belur 
was also continued during the year under review, though 
excavations on a large scale-seems to'have been avoided. As. 
regards the collection of Mss. the most noteworthy feature is- 
an English translation of the Portuguese. work ‘ Memoirs 
of Hyder Ally from 1758-70’ by Eloy Joze Correa Pripoto.. 
A. smal]l number of :punch-marked coins are also described. 
In the reviewer's- opinion, Di: Krishna has erred in using: 
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certain terms in describing the symbols on these coins. 
‘Thus the term “troy-mark” does not properly convey 
«any:‘description of the symbol and is objectionable on 
~various grounds. There are so many varieties of these 
“symbols, few of which occur on these coins, that the 
“term fails to describe properly any particular symbol or 
its varieties. Thus on the obverse of coin No. 4 we 
‘find “Sphere surrounded by alternate arrows and taurines” 
‘which is merely a variant of the symbol described as 
‘troy-mark in coin No. 1; which in reality happens to 
‘be “Sphere with alternate arrows and taurines.” There 
ware also other varieties such as “Sphere surrounded by 
alternate arrows and battle-axes or battle-axes surrounded 
by circles.” Therefore to describe it as merely a “ troy- 
mark” is absolutely wrong. Then the term chaitya mark 
‘to denote the symbol consisting of pyramidal semi-circles 
is also erroneous. The symbol is found associated with 
screscent, peacock, dog, elephant, and a plant. In these 
cases the term chaitya as originally used by Theobald is 
mabsolutely out of place. It has been demonstrated by 
scholars like Dr. L. D. Barnet and others that it re- 
presents a mountain. Since we find this symbol occurring 
on the Chalcolithic pottery found by Mr. H. Hargreaves 
:at Nal and certain other places at Baluchistan it is better 
‘to regard this symbol as representing a mountain. There 
‘is another mistake, in coin No. 7. The symbol (ce) 
appears to be three arches places side by side with the 
‘middle one taller than those on its sides. In the present 
case only two arches are visible. nar 
Apris BANErs1 


LAMENT FOR ECONOMICS: By Barbara Wootan. 


Published by George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 


1938. Pazes 322. Price 6s. net. 


Every student knows that Economics has long heen 
vstudied as a positive science with a view to explain cur- 
“rent economic phenomena, as a normative science to pres- 
-cribe ideals, or as an art to offer practical guidance. He 
further knows that its study as a positive science is sub- 
_Ject to many limitations.. Economic generalisations or laws 
-can never be universal or ‘perpetual. These are essentially 
relative, relative to the natural environment of the people 

. whose economy is the subject-matter of study, as well as 
‘to the social environment that the people ‘have themselves 
. created out of the natural envirorment according to their 
tastes and ideals,’ commensurately with their. knowledge 
.of the animate and the inanimate world? on’the one hand 
. and with their competence for utilising it to their advantage 
.on the other. Consequently economics can never aspire 
-to the position of physics or chemistry as a positive science. 
All these essential limitations are virtually the object of 
the author’s indictment and ridicule of economics as a 
_ science in these pages. She thinks that economics is not 
entitled to the name of science unless and until it can 
foretell events like astronomy and formulate precise quan- 
titative relations like “physics or chemistry. She thinks 
that the economist has no justification of his existence unless 
“he can doctor-like cure all sorts of economic ills. Hence 
“her Lament, for Economics. 

The “ melancholy ” achievements of modern economists 
. aro, in the author’s opinion, due to the imperfection of 
- their tools and the ignorance of their job. The author 
: rejects the scope of economics as defined by Marshall; 
. she does not understand it. And she accepts the one 
_ adopted by Prof. Robbins of London: and this is helpful 
for her Indictment. Few economists, however, would limit 

- the scope to Prof. Robbins’ definition and to the position 
which is summarised by the author as follows: “The 
modern analytical economist. is concerned with human 
“behaviour in the distribution of scarce means between alter- 

‘native uses, in so far as this behaviour is exhibited in the 
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activities of the market.” This view is positively wrong. 
The modern analytical economist is concerned with human 
behaviour in the distribution, not of scarce means, but of 
entire social resources, between alternative uses, in so far 
as this behaviour is exhibited in the free pursuit of an 
income from property or labour in an economy deliberately 
based upon specialisation and exchange, where production 
is carried on primarily and necessarily in the interest of 
the owning classes for the employment of their property 
with a view 1> find an income for them without labour. 

The author’s criticisms are eutirely based upon the 
wrong view she takes of economics as a science and of the 
scope of economic science. So they are wide of the mark. 
And her “ practical suggestions” for founding a fruitful 
art of economics, comparable to that of medicine, point to 
nothing that is: new and has escaped so long economists’ 
attention. . 

As a piece of literature, the book is certainly delight- 
ful.. But as a critique of economics, it has little scientific 
value. And it is from the latter standpoint- that the re- 
viewer had to study the book. < 


P. C. GuosH 


INDIA’S NEW CONSTITUTION : By J. P. Eddy and 
F. H. Lawton, 2nd Edition. Published by Macmillan & Co. 


1938. Price 6s. 


Messrs. Eddy and Lawton have brought out a new 
edition of their excellent ‘survey of the Government of 
India Act, 1935.’ Such an edition was, in fact urgently 
called for, because, since the first edition in 1935, two major 
developments have taken place in the Government of India 
—~the establishment of Provincial Autonomy in April and 
the formation of the Federal Court in October, 1937. 

These recent developments in the Government of India 
quite naturally necessitated certain minor modifications in 
the text of the book. But the authors have also taken the 
opportunity of extending some of the chapters in obedience 
to suggestions for improvement that they received from 
time to time. For instance, the chapter on ‘Crown and 
British India’ has been enlarged by the inclusion in it 
of a brief historical account of Indian constitutional ‘deve- 
lopment before the Act of 1935. Similarly, the list of 
appendices has also been enlarged by the addition of an 
appendix giving the table of Statutory Rules and Orders 


. made under the Government of India Act, 1935, and another 
containing the procedural rules of the Federal Court, 


There is one -innovation, however, in the new edition 
that deserves to be particularly noticed. On pp. xv-xvii, 
there has been made a special index to the sections of the 
Act, quite apart from the general index at the end of the 
book. This special index must inevitably greatly enhance 
the value of the book as a descriptive survey of the Govern- 
ment .of India Act; for it would enable the student to 
readily refer to the text of the Act jitself,. and that in its 
turn would help to stimulate a habit which the Indian 
student of political organisation needs to be particularly 
trained into. . 


Boo. CHAND 
SELECT MODERN CONSTITUTIONS: By N. R. 


Pa Rao, M.A., Kumbakonam. Pages.318. Price Rs. 3. 


This small volume deals compendiously with the 


frame-work and the actual working of some of the im- 


portant constitutions of the world. Four unitary states— 
Great Britain, France, Union of South Africa and the 
Irish Free State; and six federal ones—U. S. A., Canada, 
Australia, Switzerland, U. S. S. R., and the German Reich 
besides India have been described. The value of the 
book has been enhanced by a select biblioglaphy and an 
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index. Besides the students it will be highly useful to 
the intelligent lay reader. 


THE ULSTER OF INDIA or AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
PungaB proBLEMS: By Duni Chand. of Amballa. 
Pages 234. Price Re. 1. 1936. 


Mr. Duni Chand of Amballa is not a stranger to 
Indian politics. In this book he discusses vigorously the 
several problems and various personalities of the Punjab 
politics. Some of his opinions we are unable to appre- 
ciate; and some appear to be dogmatic—it may be due 
to our ignorance of the details of the Punjab public life. 

THE STRUGGLE OF MUSLIMS IN EDUCATION : 
By S. Altaf Ali Brelvi. Pages 80. Price annas twelve. 
1938. 

This is the 42nd publication of the All-India Muham- 
madan Educational Conference Series. It is a useful 
publication written from the view-point of the United 
Provinces Muhammadans, 

J. M. Darra 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDIA, ITS CAUSES AND 
CURD: By Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Published by the 
Bangalore Press, Bangalore City: Price annas eight. 


The learned -author delivered an address before the 


University Union, Bangalore, which is reproduced in the’ 


form of the book under review. The author who -has 
studied the problem of unemployment from different 
stand-points concludes that the Unemployment Problem 
in India is not the same as in other parts of the world, 
because ibusiness in this -country is still imperfectly 
organized, under-employment is chronic and the standard 
of living is incomparably: low. The main object of this 
work, the author says, is to call attention to the peculiar 
economic position of this country, to the facilities that 
lie around in profusion for increasing its productivity and 
wealth, and to the imperative need for co-operative plan- 
ning and action on the part of the governments and the 
people concerned to make the fullest use of those facilities. 
The author has divided this study into four parts: 
(1) Causes of Unemployment—-present economic situa- 
tion, (2) General Remedies, (3) Three Specific Remedies, 
(4) Inferences and Recommendations. According to the 
author the unbalanced occupational structure is the main 
cause of unemployment in India and he remarks that 
agriculture is a necessary industry in every country, but 
no nation in modern times. has grown rich from agricul- 
tural pursuits alone. Some effort, according to the 
author, would be expected from the people to tackle the 
problem and here he suggests a complete orientation of 
the social structure prevailing in India. As suggested by 
.the author, the general remedies lie in restricting the 
growth of population, training the indivdual to promote 
efficiency in the family, training for collective work and 
directing education into other new channels. With this 
view the author suggests three emergency schemes to 
increase production and enlarge employment: (1) Rapid 
Industrialization by multiplying factories and industrial 
establishments, (2) Rural Reconstruction by increasing 
production feom agriculture and from cottage and home 
industries in rural areas by the co-operative effort of the 
people; and (3) Establislkment of Practical Training 
Institutions to provide the last stages of precise knowledge 
needed for the practice of callings connected with industry 
and agriculture, for educated ‘youths and adult business- 
men. 
There is a good amount of Hterature on this subject 
published in the last few years. Many eminent persons 
haveediscussed the problem from various stand-points, but 
none has tackled the problem from the Indian social point 
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of view. In this respect Sir Visvesvaraya’s suggestions 
are original and worthy of serious consideration. The 
author is a well-known administrator and an original 
thinker and has done a lot towards the industrial develop- 
ment of this country. So these suggestions, coming from 
such a reputed author, should be read carefully and put 
into execution by those who want a correct solution of 
the problem of unemployment. We commend this ins- 
tructive work to all whe have the welfare of the country 
at heart. The printing and get-up are excellent. 


Sukumar Ranyan Das 


THE CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF RELIGION. In Two Vots.: By Sadhu Santi- 
nath. Published by Seth Motilal Manickchand, President, 
The Research Institute of Philosophy, Amalner, FE. Khan- 
desh. Pp. 11l04+-xxi+xxx. 


The author’s Sadhana, which is a portion of this work 
was reviewed in the last December issue of The Afodern 
Review. In it we expressed our opinion about the views 
of Sadhu Santinath. Let us add here a ‘few words more. 
Though the author promises in the introduction that he 
seeks Truth sincerely and earnestly in his examination of 
religions yet after a perusal of his work, the reader is led 
to think that, instead of doing so, he has hurled, right 
and left, meaningless criticisms to all thought-systems of 
the world, with a’ motive both heretic and harmful. The 
author, however, is clever enough not to comniit himself 
to any positive standpoint, which goes to expose that he 
has no philosophy of his own. They say, one is always 
tempted to find fault with others’ tools, when one does 
not possess any. 

* Santinath is a blind advocate of reason in religion and 
ignorantly deprecates the value of intuition in spiritual 
life. Reason, of course, must be given the place of pride 
in religion, as it equips the aspirant with an intellectual 
understanding of Truth. “But reason cannot go beyond the 
limited sphere of the senses. This is why the Vedic seers 
declared that Absolute Truth is never attained by reasoning: 
it is intuition or supersensuous experience that gives one 
the whole and sponteneous vision of Truth. Intuition, how- 
ever, is not opposed to reason as the author wishes us to 
believe, but the former is the fulfilment of the latter. To 
banish intuition from religion is to deprive religion of 
its soul. : 

What strikes us most in this voluminous work is the 
vast learning of the author, who seems to be well-versed in 
almost all religious systems of India and abroad. The 
work is published for presentation only to scholars and 
litterateurs, and is preceded by descriptive contents and 
followed by an Index. ‘We are afraid the views paraded 
by the author do not justify the huge expenditure involved 
by his publications, . 

SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF BOMBAY : By O. U. Krishnan, 
B.A. Published by O. K. Sreedharan. Talap, Cannanore. 


The book purports to portray the night life of Bombay 
with a view to focussing the attention of social reformers 
on this question. The style is breezy, but does not inspire 
one with the resolve of reform, nor does it equip the 
ane reformer with sufficient materials to fight the 
evil. 


THE GANDHI SUTRAS: By D. S. Sarma, M.A. 
Printed by G. S. Press, Mount Road, Madras. 1938. Pp. 
xv-+152, 


This is a truly remarkable book. Its aim is to give 
the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi “the traditional form 
of the teachings of the other great sages of India.” 
Gandhiji’s principal ideas have been converted into 108 





pithy Sanskrit sutras, and in place of the usual annotation, 
are given explanatory extracts from Gandhiji’s own writ- 
ings and speeches. The sutras have been admirably fram- 
ed, and the cardinal points of his teachings chosen with 
discrimination and understanding. 

The book deserves widé circulation, particularly among 
those who wish to understand Gandhiji in the proper way. 


Nirman Kumar Bost 


THEOSOPHY AS BEAUTY : Published by the Theo- 
sophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 


It is a pamphlet under the joint authorship of G. 5. 
Arundale, Rukmini Devi and C. Jinarajadasa. It is a part 
of the propaganda literature which is now and then brought 
out by the Theosophical Society. The topic discussed here 
’ is evident from the title. In addition, we have an answer 
here to the question, what is Theosophy.? The answer 
is that “Theosophy is as you take it.” It is a religion, a 


philosophy and a science. But above all, “it is life as- 


we live it” (p. 15). - 


THE LATEST REVELATION : By P..G. Basu, B.A. 
Published by the author, from 27, Kshetter Mitter Lane, 
Salkia, Howrah. Pp. 62+XXH. 


At the very outset, the author gives a catalogue—a 
fairly long one—of the. special features of his book. The 
very first of these is that “The work is a revelation all 
through.” After this, has the reviewer anything to add? 


SAGE OF SAKORI: By B. V. Narasimha Swami. 
Pp, 177. . 

"We have read so many books of this kind in recent 
times that’ we hardly expected to find anything extra- 
ordinarily new in this book. With a few changes. of 
names, it is the same old story—of renunciation, of ‘con- 
quest of egotism,’ of admiring crowds of disciples gather- 
ing round the hero, of huts converted into temples and 
graveyards raised to the status of a city, and so on. 

' As a matter of fact, sages like this have no life to 
narrate. A sage’s life is a quiet spiritual evolution of which 
the stages can hardly be visualised, much less described. 
Just as the hum-drum day to day life of any of us 
is not romance, or the life of an office clerk who attends 
office from a long distance travelling daily to and from 
in a railway train, is dull and eventless, so is the life of a 
saint viewed outwardly. The comparison here is not in- 
tended to be disrespectful; it is only to shew that the 
biographer ‘of a saint has to tell things which are either 
uninteresting or have to tbe believed without proof, or he 
simply describes the unrestrained frenzy of a ‘madding 
crowd.’ , 
U. C. BHATTACHARJEE 


ENGLISH-SANSKRIT | 
SPECIMENS OF SANSKRIT DRAMATIC POEMS: 


By V. Sriramulu, M.A, L.T. Published by P. Srinivasarao, 


Sarvani Press, Narasaraopet. 


The work gives English translations of selected acts, one 
each, from seven well-known dramatic works in Sanskrit. 
Short prefatory notes are added to the translations giving 
brief accounts of the authors as well as of the plots of 
_the dramas. The special features of the selected acts are 
‘also occasionally pointed out. The aim of the learned 
translator is to make available in one handy volume 
the portions of dramatic poeims in Sanskrit which appealed 
to him most. It will be of interest to the inquisitive. student 
of literature. The get-up and printing of the book is, 
however, scarcely satisfactory. Abundance of typographi- 
eal errors and orthographical peculiarities of South India 
that are not infrequently met with make reading far from 
pleasant. CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 
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TASER DESH (“Lanp or Carns”) : By Rabindra- 
nath Tagere. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Price Re. J. 


Tn this enjoyable play the poet enables the reader to 
have a laugh at an imaginary country of which the inhabit- 
ants are governed by conventions and lifeless customs. They 
have no will of their own and are afraid even to laugh 
or sneeze or do any other thing which is not ‘correct’ or 
‘decorous,’ or which is against their ‘culture.’ To this 
country come a king’s son and a merchant’s son across 
the ocean. The prince represents the spirit of youth, 
which breaks through whatever is effete. His advent 
makes for the re-humanization of the inhabitants of the 
strange country whose people had become like cards. 
They come to feel the promptings of a will of their own 
and to behave like men and women of flesh and blood. 

So the play is not merely enjoyable. It has a lesson 
for all countries, like ours, which are under the dead hand 
of customs and conventions. 


BANGLA-BHASHA PARICHAYA (“Intropuction 
TO THE Bencatt Lancuace”) : By Rabindranath Tagore. 
First edition. Published by the Calcutta University and 
approved and selected by the Visva-bharati Loka-siksha 


Samsad. Demy 8vo, Pages vit-180. Price not mentioned. 


This is the latest work, in prose, ‘written by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore.’ It is, as usual with all his, writings, marked 
by originality of thought, interpretation and observation. 
Though the subject is neither poetic’ nor humorous, there' 
is poetry in many passages and humour lambent in more. 
The book is written in what is known as spoken Bengali. 
The style is charming throughout. 

Though the book is professedly a work on the Bengali 
language, it treats of literature also. The first section is 
devoted to what Language has enabled Man to be and do. 
Language is a wonderful and mysterious instrument. A 
people’s individual character is inextricably interwoven 
with its language: both grow together. 

The book'is not formally concerned with prosody or 
rhetoric. But those who write on those subjects will be 
able to derive many helpful hints from it. Similarly, 
authors of books on Bengali grammar, phonetics and 
linguistics and Bengali lexicographers cannot do without 
studying it. ; 

D: 
- APHIMER PHUL: By Aniruddha Roy. Published by 
aad Chatterjee & Sons, Calcutta. Illustrated. Price 
s. 2. 


This book has raised various problems. which do not 
appear as speculative theories but are so assimilated in the, 
conception of the different characters that the main figures 
of the story, as observed in their light, seem to live and 
move in a strange atmosphere of intellectuality and moral 
crisis. .The plot and the characters are wonderfully inter- 
twined with problematic situations ‘and it reflects great 
credit on the author, who has given life-like interest to 
matters of abstruse political philosophy. 

These problems are: (1) If the domestic obligations 
of a cultured woman should be subservient. to her ambi- 
tion regarding a higher social outlook. Jf both can be 
united in life without being prejudicial to one another. 
(2) When the husband is convinced that his cultured part- 
ner is being misled by her environment and- subtleties of 
reasoning and is positively ruining herself and his family, 
what sort of control should he exercise to save the situa- 
tion when mild resistance and covert suggestions fail ? 
(3) Whether the desire for a higher life should be allowed 
to blunt the moral sense of a youthful aspirant in regard 
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to the ways and means 
his objects. 

These and other problems of such nature are suggested 
in the pages of this book, and in many trying situations 
their solutions are offered through the experiences of the 
different charactérs conceived by the author. 

The author has at his command an inexhaustible wealth 
of material, showing the varied experiences of criminal 


pursued for the achievement, of 


life, as if studied at first hand. : 


rad 


Fhe defect of the book is that these facts often 
become so congested that they almost stifle the march of 
the narrative and expose the dry bones of a detective story. 
Taking all points of view into consideration I feel sure 
that the book will take a place in the front rank of our 
fiction literature. Though there is much of romantic in- 
terest.in it, it has throughout an intellectual appeal and 
less of emotional beauty, which to a Bengali reader is ever- 
more a point of chief ‘attraction. But this story, inspite 
of little shortcomings is really an admirable work showing 
superior taste, great cultural power and much general know- 
ledge. We have scarcely read a novel of this kind since 
the days of “Pather Dabi” by Sarat Chandra, and both 
these works have striking affinities, though they are written 
from two different viewpoints of political history. 
DinesH CHANDRA SEN. 


HINDI 


YUGANTA : By Sumitra Nandan Pant. Published by 
the Indian Printing Works, Almera. Price As. 12. 


As the title suggests, this small collection of poems 
betokens fundamental changes in the poet’s outlook and 
technique. As such it will inevitably draw the attention 
of critics, and of all those who admire Pant’s poetry. 
Through the Rupabbas, a monthly journal edited by the 
poet, we have had further. glimpses of what the new ideal is 


‘going to be. One may venture, however, to remark that 


the poet so far has not yet achieved that divine fusion 
between art and philosophy without which either of these 
cannot help undermining the other. Batra SAHNI 


- EUROPE KI SUKHADA SMRITIAN: By Swami 


.- Satyadeva Paribrajaka. Published by the Satyajnan-Nike- 


tan, Jwalapur (U. P.). Pp. 340. Price Rs. 1-8. 


The author of this book ‘is a well-known traveller and 
he has done well in bringing out his sweet memories of 
Europe in a book form. The impressions of our author 
are interesting in many respects and are put into black 
and white in a very attractive form. The conversations 
are a relieving feature of the story. 


NABIN BHARATIYA SASAN-VIDHANA: By Mr. 
Ramnarayan ‘ Yadavendu, B.A., LL.B. Published by the 
Rass ene Niketan,. Agra. 1938. Pp. xiv-+-270. 

Tice NS, 4. 


- The new Indian Constitution is the subject-matter 
of this book. Hindi-knowing public will be able to have 
all the various points of the Government of India Act 
discussed and arranged according to particular topics. 


Opinions of eminent Indian and foreign political thinkers - 


are laid unger contribution in the criticism of the above- 
mentioned Act. This is a timely and useful publication. 
Rames Basu 


GUJARATI 


JIVAN BHARATI: By Dattatreya Balkrishna Kalel- 
kar. Printed at the Navjivan Printing Press, Ahmedabad, 
Thick cardboard. 1939. Pp. 799. Price Rs. 2-8. 

This ‘large volume of nearly eight hundred pages 
contains about 117 contributions made -at various times 
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and in various places by Mr. Kalelkar affectionately known 
in Gujarat as Kaka Kalelkar in the cause of Literature 
divided into five sections: (i) Discourses, (ii) Parichaya, 
(iii) Discussion on Language, and (iv) One National 
Language (for India) and (v) Common Script. Though 
a Maharashtri by birth and upbringing, he writes Guja- 
rati like a cultured Gujarati bred and born. It is mar- 
vellous to see how he -has entered into the spirit of Guja- 
rati language and literature and how well he has been 
able to harmonise Maharashtrian ideas and thoughts with 
those of Gujarat. He writes an easy but imspired style 
and his writings are the result of deep study and cogita- 
tion. He has long since come into the front rank of the 
thinkers and writers of Gujarat, though he is equally 
at home in Hindi and Marathi. Jivan Bharati is a book 
which contains the best specimen of his work and as 
such should find room on every table and on every library 
shelf. It is a literary storehouse. 


AKHAND DARSHAN: By Jamiatram V. Acharya. 
Printed at the Urmi Printing, Karachi. Paper Caver. 
1938. Pp. 108. Price As. 6. 


A series called the Prabhu Tattwa Pracharak Granth- 
mala is projected by the publishers. This is its first 
volume, and treats of Yoga, Karma, Jnan, etc., which 
would Jead to the Vision Beatific. 


SAHITYAKAR QUARTERLY (Premananp Issve) : 
by the Baroda Sahitya Sabha, Baroda. 
Paper Cover. 1938. Illustrated. Pp. 272. Price Rs. 2. 


Premanand was one of the best classical poets of 
Gujarat and celebration of his Jayanti has become an 
annual function with a number of literary bodies in 
Gujarat. Baroda -Sahitya Sabha takes the foremost place 
in this behalf, and this issue published in commemora- 
tion of a poet’s Jayanti is a notable. one; notable especially 
in the sense that it- is comprehensive. Its compilation 
was entrusted to Mr. Manjulal R. Majumdar, M.A., LL.B., 
a Research scholar and theré is not a single utterance or 


writing of worth about Premanand which has not found 


a place in this collection, which is illustrated with rare 
and apt illustrations. It is a veritable vade mecum, indis- 
pensable for every student of Premanand’s works. 


NARMAD NUN MANDIR: Prose Section: By 
Vishwanath Maganlal Bhatt. Published by the Gujarat 
Sahitya Sabha, Ahmedabad. Illustrated - thick cover. 
1938. Pp. 591. Price 2-8. 


The late Kavi Narmadashankar was a veteran writer, 
in fact the creator, of modern Gujarati prose. He has 
written ertensively on. a number of subjects, literary, 
social and historical. Selections have been made from 
these writings and published in this book. The selection 
has been made with skill, discrimination and sympathy © 
and thus forms a valuable guide to readers of the Kavi’s 
writings. 


SHANT SUDHARAS: By the late Mansukhbhai 
Kiratchand Mehta, Printed at the Anand Press, Bhavna- 
gar. Cloth Bound. 1937. Pp. 278. Price As. 12. 


Jain Sadhu Vinaya Vijayaji has written a poem in 
Sanskrit whose title is the title of this book. It is trans- 
lated and annotated by Mr. Mehta who has: contributed 
a long preface explaining the principles of Jain meta- 
physics. A deep study of Jain philosophy is required 
to follow the trend of the work. 


K. M. J. 
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FASCISM OVER EUROPE 
By Mason D. GRAHAM POLE 


IF THERE is a right way of doing things you 
have to come back to that way of doing things 
just as you come back to the Ten Command- 
ments though they may have been broken from 
their very beginning.- The League of Nations 
is the right way to do things—the way of Give 
and Take—and I believe in the League of 
Nations as I believe in the Ten Commandments! 
With such a forthright declaration a speaker 
the other day concluded a remarkable analysis 
of the state of affairs in Eastern Europe. 
There are so many different ways of 
approaching a subject or approaching history. 
But the most .easily communicable way is un- 
' doubtedly the way of the speaker or writer 
who has had his own vision or part in events 


and speaks of what he knows andi of what he- 


has felt. There is more of a clue. to history in 
the chance experience of such people than 
might be discovered in any amount of objec- 
tive study. This particular speaker said that 
he learned no history at his school, but because 
Byron had been at that school he was made to 
learn and repeated -parrot-fashion: “ The isles 
of Greece, the isles of Greece ! Where burning 


Sappho loved and sung.” Later when his work . 


took him to Eastern Europe, to all that.’medley 
of neighbouring and mixed-up -peoples with 
their rising nationalism, Byron’s championing 
of nationalist feeling. began to have some 
meaning and sent him back to history back at 
least to the Cngress of Vienna of 1815. 

A map of Europe at the time of the Con- 
gress of Vienna shows Central and Eastern 
Kurope divided into three large groups. There 
was the Germanic group under the Hapsburg 
Emperor; the Russian. group under the Czar; 
the Ottoman Empire under the Sultan. But the 
Greek rebellion against Turkey began an 
uprising of nationalism which moved on to the 
Great War—in fact precipitated it at Sarajevo 
——and which was everywhere succeeding in 
1918. By 1918 all the three overlordships had 
gone, various de facto governments had- come 
Into existence, and (the Peace Conference of 
1919 was presented with the greatest changes, in 
Europe since the breakdown of the Roman 
Empire. | 
It is so often the fashion to blame the 


“ 


Peace Treaties for all our present ills. But the - 
truth is, as regards Central and Eastern 
Kurope alignments, that the Peace Conference 
did not innovate so much as ratify. (It did not 
create new governments. Its achievement - 
rather was to draw lines around the de facto 
governments of the day on self-determination 
principles.) This comes as rather a shock to 
those people who conceive of the Treaties as an 
attempt to surrourid Germany with a num- 
ber of weak States looking to France to uphold 
with them the new status quo. There was no 
such stuff in the peacemakers’ thoughts. In 
proof of this one can point out that the ethno- 
logical maps of Europe, drawn up in pre-war 
Germany, are not very different from the maps 
of the new Europe. Where there was an 
element of doubt, the doubt was resolved 
against the defeated community. But is that so 


very, surprising ?- 


. Mn any event there is no’ way of settling 
boundaries which will do justice to everyone. 
Ethnological maps themselves prove that. T6. 
look at these maps is to realise how hopelessly 


‘tangled up the peoples are and -to begin te 


wonder, perhaps, whether  self-determination 
has such a pre-eminent right to come before all - 
other considerations. (The  self-determination 
of the Sudeten Germans, for instance, has just 
lost to Czecho-Slovakia her ancient mountain 
frontier. The loss of that frontier has made 
Czecho-Slovakia a vassal State of Nazi 
Germany. (So that the self-determination of 
the Sudeten Germans has destroyed the self- 
determination of the Czechs 1) And 10,000,000 
people have been sacrificed for the sake of 
2,850,000 (though many competent and 
independent observers believe that not even 
half of that 2,850,000 really wished it to | 
happen). . . 

Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Birmingham 
a week ago, said he regretted nothing. I pro- 


. phesy that he will regret that statement through 


all eternity. To have no regrets for the tragedy 
of Czecho-Slovakia is to show oneself as defi- 
cient in imagination a8 in the milk of human. 
kindness. A proud and ancient kingdom has 
become “a German one way street.” And Mr. 
Chamberlain has no regrets. 
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‘In that same speech Mr. Chamberlain 
‘disparaged his critics and accused them. of being 
irresponsible and ignorant. Irresponsible is 
hardly a description which can be applied to 
such a man as Sir Archibald Sinclair, amongst 
others, but let that pass. The charge of ignor- 
ance is more pertinent. For whose fault is it 
if we are ignorant ? Mr. Chamberlain will not 
enlighten anyone as to his proposals, not even 
his most eager followers. In such ¢ircumstances 
it is inevitable that the most serious leakages 
and rumours should be rife. One such leakage 
is worth noting. It is said that on 6th 
September last the Runciman mission to 
Czecho-Slovakia arrived at a solution of the 
Sudeten problem which was accepted by all 
“parties, but that the ground was cut from under 
their feet by the Tunes bombshell. | 

If that is really true, it: is intolerable. (An 
agreed solution, a solution along the lines of 
give and take, a solution in keeping with the 
League idea, was blown to pieces by a leader 
‘in the Times. And instead of a peaceful settle- 
ment we had the so-called Munich settlement, 
which by no stretch of language is really entitled 
to the name of settlement, because it was 
‘wnposed by the threat of war. Mr. Chamber- 
lain may feel complacent about his visits to 
Herr Hitler, may recall the cheers of the 
‘German people which showed that they favour- 
-ed peace even though their Nazi rulers did not. 
but history will judge by results. And will not 
history remember the expressive phrase of M. 
Jan Masaryk, who has said that at Munich 
his country was “sold down the river”? 

Czecho-Slovakia was sold iand the price, 
presumably, was. to be a long peace. But 
instead of a long peace, peace-is a long way off. 
The only certainty that has come out of 
Munich is the certainty that Germany is now in 
afar stronger position than ever before, far 
stronger than in 1914, if she wishes to wage war 
against the Western democracies. All the 
‘external factors are favourable to her. She lost 
the Great War for two reasons. &(1) She was 
blockaded and (2)t4he had to fight on two 
fronts. Even so, it is probably true that if her 
generals had not been incompetent she would 
have got td Paris in the first year of the war. 

But if another Euxopean war should come 
these unfavourable conditions will no longer 
operate. Germany cannot again be blockaded 
because, as 4 result of Munich and her one-way 
street to the Hast. she can now obtain all the 
‘supplies she needs from Eastern Europe. And 
-as for her fighting on two fronts, it is by no 


‘the Western’ democracies 
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means certain that she would have to fight 
Russia. This is again thanks to Munich, where 
France and England not only troubled them- 
selves not at all at letting Germany move a 
whole stride nearer Russia, but even went out 
of their way to cold shoulder Russia out of the 
discussions.) 

Why should Russia succour the Western 
democracies, who are too timid to give any — 
support to the democratic interest in Spain, who 
have sold the democratic interest in Czecho- 
Slovakia, and who keep Russia out of inter- 
naticnal conferences because they are so 
anxious to keep in with the Fascist and Naz 


' Dictators ? 


Russia, however, like Amrica, is to be 
envied because she feels strong enough to speak 
out her mind. About a fortnight ago she gave 
a shock by 
encouraging: the idea of receiving a 
trade mission from Germany. At the same 
time anxicus watchers of the German press, and 
of Hitler’s utterances, noted that Nazi attacks 
on, Russia had been easing off while the demo- 
cracies, and certainly in Hitler’s most recent 
speech, were taking the place of current bogey. 
It looked as if Hitler was getting ready to fight 
or blackmail the democracies, and as if Russia 
was getting ready to stay mside her own 
frontier. The method worked... J.ord 
Halifax .is now reported to be conferring with 
the Rusisan Ambassador and the German trade 
mission, at any rate for the time being, has 
gone ‘into cold storage. Another set-down for 
the Nazis is that Russia has broken off diplo- 
matic relations with Hungary, dubbing her a 
“vassal state ”, because of her recent adoption 
of the Italo-German-Japanese Anti-Comintern 
Pact. | 

Hungary certainly has not appeared in a 
very engaging character. But it has to be 
remembered that she has been nursing a 
grievance, her revisionist grievance, for twenty 
years. And grievances. more than. all other 
things keep people reactionary and static. More- 
over the country which had benefited at her 
expense, Czecho-Slovakia, was a democracy, 
and was giving democratic encouragement and 
increasing prosperity to those poverty-stricken 
peasants she had taken over from Hungary in 
some of the ceded areas. So there was an 
additional: reason for Hungarian landlords to 
hate the democratic Czechs. 

In a different form one can see the same 
kind of dilemma producing the same reactionary 
tendencies in Poland. Poland, as a result of 
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Marshal Pilsudski’s brilliant campaign against 
Russia’ in 1920, has within her borders a vast 
non-Polish territory and half a people—the 
Ukrainians. The other half of the Ukrainians 
are mostly in Russia. If the self-determination 
principle were applied in this region, of course, 
this Sub-group, the Ukrainians, would join up in 
an independent State. But Ukrainian territory 
is some of the richest in the world, especially on 
the Russian side where the most has been done 
for it. Thus no liberalising, co-operative 
policies can grow on Polish territory. They 
might lead to local freedom. ... Quite apart 
. from the fact. that Poland, with her tragic his- 


tory of partitions and oppression, needs years 


and years of security before she can throw off 
her slave mentality. 

Thinking on all this unease in astern 
Europe—an unease which has grown so much 
_ greater since Munich when Herr Hitler came 
into this one-way street which. leads to the 
Ukraine and Roumanian oil and all the resources 
he so covets—one sees so clearly that the one 
restraining force which was needed here, and 
‘which: was thrown away almost from the 
beginning, was the League idea. [It can never 
be repeated too often that the Léague idea, the 
idea of give and take (and nothing taken by 
force), is the only idea that can reconcile 
differences between peoples. Instead of this 
idea all the new or enlarged States in‘ Eastern 
and Central Europe. went chasing after the idea 
of special Ententes. They tried to ensure their 
own security by making themselves stronger 
than the countries they had despoiled—thereby 
only ensuring that these countries would live to 
despoil in their turn a 

As has been pointed out by one acute 
observer of affairs in Eastern Europe, instead 
of playing the League game the countries have 
been playing a game’more like the childish 
game of noughts and crosses. One group has 
been trying to win all along one line, while the 
opponent ‘of this group has been trying to win 
along the line in the opposite direction. But if 
the League idea had really been put into opera- 
tion none of these wasteful struggles need have 
persisted. (The Article in the Covenant which 


should have been kept in mind, Article 19 


which envisages peaceful change, was an instru- 
ment we never had the courage to invoke. 

It is one of the ironies of history that 
France, who to this very day is the most truly 
democratic people in existence, threw away the 


League idea in Europe and nailed the League . 


instead to the impossible principle of maintain- 
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ing the status quo. That she did so of course w: 
because of her fear of Germany. And she ha 
in the melancholy result, only achieved this 
Germany has risen stronger and more militari: 
and more destructive of European humanisr 
than ever before. All France has demonstrate 
is that there is no escape from the League ides 
Once give up the idea of give and. take, one 
substitute instead the idea of relymg ©. 
superior force, and you may be confronted fror 


- the other side with a frankenstein such as yo 


never dreamed of.) 

But France is not the only offender. If sh 
failed to live up to her own innermost democra 
tié convictions, England for her part has shu 
her eyes to the lessons of her own past histor; 
Ever since the days of the Armada we hav 
known that we cannot follow our own indepen 
dent existence if there is anyone on th 
continent making himself so great as to interfer 
with other people following their independen 
existence. Thus we knocked Phillip Il of Spai 
on the head. We knocked France twice on th 
head, first under Louis XIV and again unde 
Napoleon. Twenty years ago we knocke 
Germany on the head. It was believed, wit 
the League of Nations in existence, that it woul 


never be necessary to knock anyone on the hea 


again. /The-collective security of the Leagu 
members was to ensure that. no one resorted t 
force and disputes were to be settled, by giv 
and take, at the council table. But from th 
very beginning the present Government ha 
ignored the League and aa ae the idé 
of collective security. “From the very: beginnin 
it discouraged the League “rom taking an 
effective action:in response to appeals made b 
China or Abyssinia or Czecho-Slovakia or Spair 
Eack and every one of them, be it notec 
defeats for democracy. 

(But the fundamental weakness of th 
League and theultimate reason of the attitude 
both of France and Great Britain is tha 
although it was by the ideals and persistenc 
of the United States’ President that the Leagu 
idea; took shape, the United States refused to joi 
the League and so made it much. more difficult fc 
Great Britain to exercise a restraining hand o 
France as against Germany. France, withou 
the active support of ‘the United States, coul 
not be sure of security with the result that a: 
her foreign policy since the Great War has bee 
influenced and dictated by fear of Germany.y 

. As a result we are brought to this pass. W 
are either preparing to knock Germany on th 
head again, or else we are preparing’to betra 
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democracy finally in company with the Dic- 
tators. It is a deplorable fact that there are 
many people in this country who believe that 
the British Government is a _ pro-Fascist 
Government. Indeed at a public luncheon the 
other day Professor Haldane prophesied that, if 
we went to war with Germany, this country 
would be betrayed from the top, from within 
the ranks of the Government. I believe he 
actually specified: the two members of the 
_ Government, who would do the betraying! 

If such speculations are rife today, the 
Government has no one to thank but itself. It 
keeps the whole country in ignorance, accuses its 
critics of being ignorant, but does nothing what- 
ever to lighten this ignorance. Indeed listening- 
in to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birming- 
ham the other night, the thought jumped into 
my mind: he does not speak like the Prime 
Minister of England, he speaks like the Prime 
. Minister merely of the Conservative Party. 
The Government’s methods are on a par with 
the leader writer in the Times who derided the 
other day those “ amateur strategists” who go 
about these days pointing out that the National 
Government has lost the next war in advance. 
But the point is that these strategists (and, by 
the way, the Times’ own military correspondent 
is said to be of their number) should be 
answered. So long as the Government keeps us 
all in ignorance, so long as it merely derides its 
critics—and tries to set-up a kind of Chamber- 
lain fetish instead of appealing to an instructed 
public opinion—it is evincing a Fascist menta- 
lity (and Fascism is catching on amongst its 
supporters). | 

And, by the way, what is the answer to 
these strategists ? They say over and over 
again to the National Government you have lost 
the next war in advance (1) by letting the 
Fascists establish bases at all the vital points 
in the Mediterranean and on the Atlantic coast 
of Spain; so that France can neither bring over 
her troops from- North Africa nor can we keep 
open our trade routes, our food routes; (2) by 
allowing Nazi Germany into. Czecho-Slovakia 
and the road to Eastern Europe so that she can 
never again be blockaded and starved out: (3) 
by allowing Nazi Germany to become so strong 
that Italy and all the neutral States of Europe 
must willy-nilly be on her side (they cannot 
afford to be on the losing side); (4) by anta- 
gonising Russia so that in the next war there 
is no guarantee that there will be a Russian 
front to keep the-German forces divided until 
America can come in; and because (5) thanks 


ool 


to your policy of allowing Nazi Germany into 
Czecho-Slovakia, with the result that all the 
neighbouring States must fall into her lap, 
Russia, if she decided to come to the aid of 
the democracies, would have to fight her way 
through very difficult territory. | 
It is very interesting to raise all these 
points in conversation with those who cling to 
Mr. Chamberlain and*-his umbrella! Very 
interesting and very depressing. Though they 
applaud Mr. Chamberlain for keeping out of 
Spain and leaving the Spanish Government to 
their doom, it comes as a shock to them to 


‘realise that the Russian Government, with far 


more reason, might come to the same conclusion 
when it came to rescuing them and France from 
a similar defeat. It had been their comforting 
thought that since Hitler has yelled out so 
definitely, in particular at Nurenberg in 1936, 
that he wants the Ukraine, the Nazis 
andi Communists are bound to fly at each 
others’ throats. Indeed I have heard some good 
people express a hope that Nazi fury would 
work itself out against Russia—and leave us to 
pursue our comfortable ways. 

All this selfish washing of hands, this in- 
difference to what goes on in China or Russia 
or Spain, so long as we keep out of it, is justified 
on the grounds that peace is worth any price.|. 
But peace at any price is a fallacy which finds 
no support in history. Peace is one andi 
indivisible. As a result of our negative atti-} 
tude, the initiative has passed out of our hands. 
Our life is a succession of waiting periods, 
waiting to hear what the German Dictator or 
the Italian Dictator is going to say next. The 
issue of war or peace is in their hands and they 
know it. And they believe that they can use 
the threat of war to blackmail us into giving 
them whatever they ask. At the moment of 
writing France is the next victim on their list. 
Hegemony of the Mediterranean has always 
been Mussolini’s ambition. It has been said 
that it is his one consistency. To this end he 
has invaded Spain and conquered Spain. He 
has assured the trusting Mr. Chamberlain that 
he has no territorial ambitions in Spain. He 
would like the assistance of Mr. Chamberlain as 
a “mediator” between the claims of France 
and Italy, z.e., he would like Mr. Chamberlain 
to hand him Tunisia on a plate as at Munich he 
handed Czecho-Slovakia to Hitler on a plate. 
(And whoever controls Tunisia controls passage 
through the. Mediterranean.) Some idea of this 
impending crisis swept the country about a 
fortnight ago, when Franco entered Barcelona 
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and it was relied ‘that. the Spanish war: had’ 


been won by the Berlin-Rome axis. 

~But- why do people in this country have to 
wait till the expected happens before they wake 
up to the consequences ?: Why, do they pull the 
wool over their eyes’? * 


The wool 4 in the case of Spain. ae course Was -, 
‘they may say; to have put back the clock: in 


“eommunism”. They laid the flattering unc- 
tion to their soul that the Spanish Government 
were a horde of Communists while General 
Franco, who began the rebellion; was :a patriot. 
The war had not been in progress a week before 
Italian aeroplanes, crashing on French territory, 
proved that Italy was intervening in Spain. 
Even so they tried to deceive themselves with 
the belief that other countries were also inter- 
vening, though it was plain for everyone to see. 
that the only Communist ‘interverier, Russia, 
was such miles away. from ‘Spain ‘as to have no 
effective means of’ yi li no ee fas 
motive whatever. Sa 


And: so it has gone ‘on; gone iors bad: " 
wrose. Our “ wish- fulfilment. ” Government has 


gone’ out of its way. to-imiake. friends with the - 


ruthless invader -of Spain, has explained away 
as long as it could that invaider’s cynical - dis~ 
regard ‘of his - non-intervention.- undertakings. 
And when it was no.longer' possible to’ explain 
such conduct awaly,: has clutched ‘next at, the 


invader’s promise, that . he’ has © no; eee 


ambitions in Spain... © °° 

Yet less than four years ago, when he was 
beginning his campaign against. Abyssinia, that 
same invader, Mussolini, bought off French 
opposition by ‘entering into. an accord with M. 
Laval. 
claims in Tunisia, claim’ which’ were td be liqui- 


dated by agreed’: stages, ‘all: Itahans “in “Tunis 


becoming French subjects by the year 1965... 
Today, after ‘so’ - short: ay time, 
denounces that:-Agreement. .'- 


| We are entitled to ask : How Tong will it 
with 


be beforé he’ ‘repudiates his promises 
regard’ to Spain?’ How long will it- be befdre. 
che denounces the: Bpsie:talen Agreement’ hae 


‘That aecord! :was: concerned) with ‘Ttalian 


‘Mussolini ; 
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Meanwhile, underneath all this See, | 
Spain- has been -destroyed.” The- Spanish people: 
have put up a. heroi¢ fight. - _ It. ‘may. well .be' ” 
that future ages, looking back oh the twéntieth 
century, will find more~ to’ Avonder: atin’ these _ 


tragic happenings. in’ Spain than in: any other: 


phase of ‘our present history. What. a crimé,” 


Spain for the sake of the ambition of an upstart * 
Italian dictator. 

_ For-the Spanish. Government: before ‘this 
terrible rebellion intervened, was beginning to 
settle the outlines of the new Spain 3 in accordance 

with the wishes of that. diverse collection. of", 


- peoples that go to make up. the country of 


Spain. 

Spain is a collection of, peoples rather than 
a people.’ This’ of -itself is enough to suggest 
that, whatever form of eovernment she may 
affect, nothing could be Jess likely than that it 
should be centralising and totalitarian. Yet we 
have been:‘asked’ -to. believe that the Catholic , 
Franco, with: his : imported totalitarian outlook, 
isthe real soul of. Spain, . Franco has been 
allowed. to conquer: ‘Spain ae it suited the - 
Berlin-Rome’ axis. And no-one has card 
about’ what suited the Spanish. peoples. 

The Spanish peoplés. aré made up of four 
distinct nationalities—-Castilians, Galicians, Bas-. 
ques, and Catalans. The Spanish Government 
had-just granted autonomy tothe Basques and 
the Catalans. - (75 per cent, of the Catalans and 
84. per-cent of the’ Basques had voted for auto- 
nomy.): ‘They sverée preparing to grant autonomy 
to the Galicians, where 73 per cent had voted 
for it.. “The greater. part of the risings and 
political’. troubles in: ‘Spain’ during the’ past 
hundred ‘and fifty years”, it’has been said, 
‘have been directly due to. the -efforts of these 
pedples: to regain their rights and liberties.” ~ 

: They were about to see their age-long 
struggle crowned - with- success.’ But: we ‘have 


destroyed +the-- four: Spains to. make a Roman 
holiday: for Mussolini. 
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The Elephent and the Rider 
By Nandalal Bose 
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The. White Tree 
By Nandalal Bose 
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The Pine Forest 
By Nandalal Bose 
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Drypoint by Nandalal Bose 
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Doves 
Eiching by Ramkinkar Baij 


KALABHAVAN ART EXHIBITION 


‘We educated Indians cannot certainly be 
‘accused of being ‘ art-conscious’. Art to most 
of us is a puzzle. A few have made a cult of 
it, no doubt. We look at them askance; an 
admixture of awe as well as incredulity is our 
natural response to their dissertions. We ‘are 
‘more at ease with the Old Masters or the new 
ones, for the simple reason that the High 
Priests of Art have put their seal of approval 
on them, and, we need not be afraid of admiring. 
An Art Exhibition, therefore, should leave us 
cold and even uncomfortable—we are launched 
within the precincts of four walls into an 
uncharted sea. But, it remains to be explain- 
‘ed how then Art Exhibitions in Caleutta are no 
longer exceptional in character, reserved for 
the Christmas “season”, when bejewelled 
visitors troop in into this city to attend the 





. At the grinding stone 
After a Haripura Congress Poster 
By Nandalal Bose 


‘Viceregal parties andeare persuaded, as part of 
the ceremonials, to see art’ and observe the 
ritual completely by buying pieces. Exhibitors 
‘of course cannot be indifferent to that—they too 
must live, and to live, seek a market for their 
wares—but, it appears, that they look for com- 
fdrts from some other quarters as well. Per- 
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haps an artist also desires for warmth of res-— 
ponse which is not less potent a factor to make — 
him live -and live by himself and true to his_ 
own self, Is that warmth, that mild glow from 
spirit to spirit through the medium of a canvas 
or paper or stone or clay or anything else, 
available in Caleutta? And is our culture broad- 
ened and deepened to such an extent, in spite of 
the obvious disruptive tendencies that are at | 
work in it, as to endow us with that taste for 
forms and sounds, valuable in themselves and 
valuable for our very existence ? Calcutta has 
seen some art exhibitions of late, and, these 
raise naturally the above reflections in the 
minds of some of its culture-students. The 
Kalabhavan Exhibition of paintings, model- 
lings, etchings, drypoints, coloured woodcuts, 
linocuts, ete. served as the immediate occa- 
sion for some of us to indulge in this musing. 
It had chosen Rames Bhavan of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad to hang up the exhibits. The 
place is not a favourite haunt for wealthy 
patrons or the so-called cultural society. The 
Parishad house smells too much of the dusty 
manuscripts. A good market eannot be expected 
there, and most of the exhibits ‘were not for 
sale. In a sense, therefore, the exhibition was 
a challenge to ‘the cultured’ of the city. If 
they cared for art, they were to make their 
way to Rames Bhavan. An Art Exhibition is 
not to be a side-show-to a Firpo-tea*or just ‘a 
new thing to see’ for the leisured, class by the 
side of its favourite drives or haunts or shop- 
ping quarters. The Kalabhavan Exhibition put 
our educated section on trial in» this. respect. 
It remains to be proved that we stood it with 
credit. - ° | | | | 

The Kalabhavan Exhibition was a test also 
for our artistic sense or sensibility. Indian Art 
we have learnt to admire. We no longer feel 
amused at its strange departure from all norms 
of known and unknown objects. We do accept 
our revived Indian Art. We even set a store bv 
its very defiance of the holy canons of western 
art or of that false naturalism - which copies 
nature but cannot see into Nature. Indian 
Art of this century is, however, a revival. It 
had too much of the character of a revival 
about it. Its associations with the Hindu or 
Buddhist pantheon is proving too close to be 
severed, although the gods are dead or dying — 
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with the present generation. The Mughal or 
Rajput style was a delicate refinement. Both 
suited to some of our moods. But in a period 
of storm and stress these are refuge and only a 
refuge for some moments. The are no doubt 
precious moments that lend a charm and grace 
to our existence. But such moods do not sum 
up our entire life, or evoke our deeper emo- 
tions. The two trends in this Indian Art 
Revival were thus a traditionalism and a neo- 





A goat 
By Benodebihari Mukerjee 


lyricism in style and subject. The dangers 
were evident. In the first case, inspiration 
turned its back on life and thought in the pre- 
sent; in the second, it avoided the call and urge 
of our vital existence. But inspiration, when 
it is true, can break through any charmed circle, 
and, when it does so, it embarrasses the less 
inspired votaries of the tradition and the less 
gifted adherents of the cult. They have come by 
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a faith, and are bewildered by heteredoxy. The: 
Kalabhavan Exhibition puts us on our test in. 
this respect. 

The Visvabharati claims to be universal. 
as a University in its point of view. It is no 
wonder, therefore, if in the prevailing atmos- 
phere, the Kalabhavan grows a similar outlook. 
By a natural evolution, its creators: are shed- 
ding the lineaments of the discarded past or 
the fineries of poetic exoticism. Vision 1S 
broadened: to be Indian is not to exclude 
the world and to be lyrical is not to disown 
the sombre shades or the high seriousness of 
life. ‘Indianism’ is no longer the passport;. 
Hindu and Buddhist pantheons are receding to» 
the background—just as our nationalism-cum- 
Hinduism which was the source of this cultural 
movement, is no longer a living force. We 
have developed a saner view of western life 
and its cultural expressions. To a certain extent, 
with less powerful minds, it results in a reaction. 
in that the superfluities, and the effervescence,. 
of western civilisation send them reeling and 
make them forget the great achievements and 
the daring experiments of that very civilisation.. 
Both the true and the false rings of this modern: 
life can be discovered even in our life and our 
literature today. At last some of the true rings 
are produced by the Kalabhavan artists in their 
creations. A strength and vigour is now notice- 
able in their works which comes as a refreshing: 
surprise. They are very vital. Standing in front 
of the Haripura Posters of the master-artist 
Nanda Lal Basu one felt like witnessing the- 
mighty surge of the great movement which 
within the Cnogress Nagar was trying to 
lift its head—the tumultuous roar of the mil- 
lions, who are waiting to find their 
political voice through some revolutionary tri-- 
bute, a Gandhi, a Jawaharlal or a Subhas Chan-- 
dra. This fact might escape them—the leaders. 
But the artist has heard it, the seer has seen it; 
and its very inward character and truth is: 
imparted by Nandalal in broad, bold lines on 
paper which should never perish. Just as the- 
mass movement bears strange parallel to such: 
movements world over, the posters in their sim-- 
plicity and strength remind of similar artistic: 
efforts in the west. The posters, however, are in 
the truest tradition of the soil as well, in style 
reminding one of the Bengal pats as well as the 
Ajanta frescoes. They too were popular in the 
true sense; for, they were creations of artists 
who belonged to the people and painted for the 
people. Such are these posters. In style and” 
subject matter they are popular, in spirit they~ 
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The trap 
Etching by Durgakumar Ray ‘ ’ * hy STVieg 


represent the newborn vigour oi the popular 
mind and movement, and, in art, they are a 
healthy, happy and great record of a great 
artist, and hopeful promise of an artistic school 
which is taking shape. 

It would be wrong to stop with the Haripura 
posters at the Exhibition. As one moved on, not 
less -moving creations met and challenged 
attention. Words are too poor a vehicle to bring 
out the charm, subtlety or the consummate art 
of a Nandalal etching or drypomt—a ‘ Land- 
scape with Sal Tree,’ or the big chained Prome- 
thean figure of an ‘ Arjuna’, the landscapes on 
restricted palette that remind one of Chinese 
paintings, or the paintings like ‘Radha’s Viraha’ 
or “Svarna Kumbha” (Glden Pitcher)—AlIl these 
are great achievements by themselves. There are 
so many of them that one could spare little time 
even to do justice to other significant creations 
of the other artists. Tagore’s paintings are 
recognised as new achievements even for him, 
and, some of these works show the impenetrable 
depth of beings the poet has seen through. Of 
the others, §j. Benodebihari Mukerji’s land- 
scapes deserve a fitting tribute. Artists of the 
Indian tradition were at first slow to take to 
this mode. Sj. Mukerji imparts to his land- 
scapes a,solemnity that catches the very spirit 
of nature. He has the power to re-create Nature. 
His woodcuts and etehings again do honour to 
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his gifts. In these lines, the former velioaias - 
and teachers of the Kalabhavan lead easily. | 
The names as we know include besides that of — 
Nandalal Basu, those of $j. Ramendra Nath — 
Chakraborty, Manindra Bhusan Gupta ‘and 
Binodebehari Mukerji. It is a happy sign that sy 
the students of the Kalabhavan show promise, 
which, if undisturbed, is likely to continue he ri 
tradition created by their masters. Noteworthy — 
among them are Ram Kinkar Baij who is 
likely to be a great success in sulpture and in — 
etching, Viswarup Basu in coloured woodcuts 
and etching, and Durga Kumar Roy. 

The Kalabhavan Exhibition was a challenge 
and a fulfilment too. It has not, as any one 
can see, broken away from the Indian Art 
Revival movement. But it has developed in 
technique, style and outlook, jinto something 
more than what that movement signified i in the 
former phase. Like every growth it is different 
from what it was in the past and is, at the ~ 
same time, the result of the past. The artistic . 
movement represents the parallel tendencies in — 
the socio-political life of the people. The artist, — 
if alive, responds to them without compromising 
Art. But the connoiseurs who make a fashion — 
of art, are bewildered. To them the new Art 
is a challenge. And is Kalabhavan Exhibition. : 
such a challenge ? Y 
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COMMENT & CRITICISM 


The Jewish Refugees and India 


I have gone through the letter written by our worthy 
brother Taraknath Das from New York in the January 
issue of The Modern Review. One would really admire 
the very generous attitude of our friend in suggesting you 
to admit persecuted Jews of Germany amidst ourselves. 
I am one amongst those Indians who feel that India should 
stop admitting any refugee from any part of the world, 
as we have a lot of misery and unemployment existing 
amongst us due to being generous all these years in 
admitting various refugees from time to time. 

Our friend quotes the example of civilised barbarism 
of the West in persecuting these Jews in Germany, but 
forgets 90% of his brethren in this country who are living 


in a worse condition due to no fault of theirs, but to the 
exploiters, who all along have cared for themselves for- 
getting the miseries of such a vast population. If religious. 
and racial persecution has no room in Hindu India, then 
let all the Hindus in their home first think of the un- 
fortunate Indian brethren who cannot dream of one 
square meal every third or fourth day and the women. 
folk to cover their bodies. Charity should first begin with 
ourselves to improve the lot of our own suffering brethren. 

Why count upon poor India whose multitudes live 
in half-starvation and nakedness? There is the rest of 
the rich world, the Americans, the Britishers, the Italians 
and the French. 


Karachi KISHINCHAND D. BHAONAN}S 





— 


we 


Srimati Pramila Raje 


Srimati Pramila Raje, sister of Vijaysingrao Bhonsle, 





Shrimant Jaysingrao Ghatge, Chief of Kagal 


Raja_ of 


Akkalkot, was married to Shrimant Jaysingrao Ghatge, : 
Chief of Kagal, in January, 1939 
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Anatole France 


Anatole France is not only the best 
prose writer in French but he is the most versa- 
tile ‘of all intellectual savants, France has 
produced since the glorious days of Voltaire. 
Observes J nee Lal Roy in The Twentieth 
Century : <i 


Monsieur France was the most veuatile writer of the 
pre-war generation. He was vastly learned and carried 
the mantle of his vast erudition with nimbleness and wit. 
In spite of his prodigious learning, he was. never dull and 
that is the- sign of a gteat writer. He clothed his enor- 
mous learning with simplicity and he scattered his pearls 
of wisdom at the opportune moment. He had been novelist, 
‘short story writer, critic, historian, orator and ‘socialist 
pamphleteer. As a short story writer, he was almost on 
the same level with Guy de Maupassant. His ‘ Balthasar.’ 
‘and ‘Je Puits dé Sainte Claire’ 
method and style. In fact they are the most’ perfect models 
for any ‘beginner who is aspiring to be a short story 
teller. As a historian, France was brilliant and his “la 
Vie de Jeanne D’Arc’ .(the Life of Joan of. Arc) is still 
‘one of the greatest biographies of modern times. Itsis 
difficult to finish this monumental work without shedding 
tears. It is the most beautiful and movirig boak Monsieur 
France has written. 

The fame of Anatole France will rest. upon 
- his magical and inimitable style. © 

It is difficult indeed to appreciate his style in writ- 
ing.’ The sonorous music of his prose should be read 
aloud, and how “beautiful it sounds when you. read 
French aloud. As a novelist France. had his defects. He 
did not develop characters like Balzac or Zola. 
did he impart strength to them like Flaubert or Stendal. 


France was too intellectual and used his characters as his, 


mouthpieces. Sylvestre Bonnard, M. Bergeret, Jerome 
Coignard, ‘Nicias and Brotteaux, all ‘these moving personal- 
ties in his books are but the personal reflection of ‘Anatole 
France’s own mind. What they think, and what they do, 
they only faithfully portray what the great master wants 
to do himself in life. They are all too clever, too high- 
brow and too much of Epicureans, to be loved by the com- 
mon run of men and.women. They lack the breadth of 
life, of flesh and hone. 


The genius of. Anatole France is episodic.’ 


France lacks. the dramatic quality of Balzac or 
the sweep and wide brush of Zola or the psychological 
penetration of Marcel Proust. But as an artist Anatole 
France stands supreme. His style has the perfection of 
simplicity, which is the hardest to attain and the most 
lasting, because it is the least dependent on literary 
fashions. His love of béauty and of lucidity found a 
medium of expression free from peculiarities and yet abso- 
lutely characteristic of his genius. In form and thought 
‘there is not the slightest appearance of effort, and yet 
the reader is kent Karncbantls an the alert hv came hannv 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


are models of precision,. : 
- poise. 


-and complacency ? 


Neither . 
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turn of phrase which throws the subject into an unexpected: 
and often ludicrous light. The name of Anatole France* 
will take its stand by the side of those of Montaigne and: 
Voltaire as a landmark in the history of French thought. 
His love of peace and quiet, his intellectual outlook,. 

his pity for the oppressed,.and his dream of the united 
states of Europe, all show an amazing vitality and lovable~ 
personality. He represents the genius of France—that. 
elusive quality which has preserved for-her the intellectual 
empire of Europe. His genius is ‘Ja claire genie Latin” 

and his passionate adoration of everything classical marks. 
him out as one of the great intellectual plants: of the French. 
Republic. 
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The World in: Travail | 
~The world seems lacking in moral grandeur: 
There is’ a breathless energy, a feverish search,. 
élemental chaos.’ It is not rest. It is want of 


. Observes ‘Prof. Amarnath Jha in The 
Indian World: > ; 


Every generation believes itself to be on the road to- 
progress. But who. that.watches-what-is happening today 
in Europe and Asia éan retain an attitude of hopefulness- 
‘Honoured leaders advoéate in public: 
and’ international affairs the laws’ of barbarism. They 
preach naked selfishness in - world “affairs.” In- 1918,. 
Woodrow Wilson, the idealist who little understood the- 
tortuous - ways ° of politics, ‘said: “ The day of conquest 
and aggrandisement is- "gone by-: so is also-the day of 
secret covenants.” For a brief period that ‘hope seemed 
to be near fulfilment. In 1928, Germany; the “United. 
States. of America, France, Belgium, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Poland and Czechoslovakia in solemn covenant 
expressed themselves as being “deeply sensible of the- 
solemn duty to promote the welfare of mankind; persuaded 
that the time has comé when a frank renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy should be made, 
to the end that the peaceful. and friendly relations now 
existing ‘between their peoples may be perpetuated.” 
And yet what had Herr Hitler to say to the German 
nation on the eve of the plebiscite? “The bases of my 
programme,” he said,- “are blood, fire and personality 3°" 
and in a speech in East Prussia, he observed: “I will 
soon be leader of the: greatest army in the history of the: 
world.” 

Signor Mussolini stated-in 1934: “We have defend-- 
ed the independence of the Austrian Republic, an in- 
dependence which has been’ consecrated by the blood of 
a Chancellor.” Yet early in 1938 the German Government 
handed -to the Austrian President an ultimatum with a 
time-limit ‘attached, ordering to nominate as Chancellor- 
a person to be designated by the German Government and’ 
to appoint members of a cabinet on the orders of the 
German Government; otherwise, German troops would’ 
invade Austria. Two months later, during Herr Hitler’s: 
triumphal tour through Italy, Signor Gayda wrote in the 
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“today about humanity.” 


“jiterature. 
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and Rome for the just rights and interests of every other 
European nation, small or large. 

Even from Russia, that dim paradise of today, 
“Gladkov’s voice comes, saying that “it is absurd to talk 
Maxim Gorki had boasted once 
‘that in the Soviet State the individual finds himself 
‘endowed with the right to a free development of all his 
capacities and energies. Writing Jater to Roman Rolland, 
a disillusioned Gorki said: “I have preached since the 
‘earliest ‘days of the Revolution among our people in 
Russia the necessity for morality during the struggle. 
“They told me that it was naive, impossible, even harmful.” 

Czechoslovakia does not know even after Germany 
.and Hungary have had their share whether it is to con- 


ctinue to exist an independent State or share the fate of - 


Austria. 
Spain is left the happy hunting-ground of ruthless 


_ sambition. - ; 


In Asia it is being widely reported that Japan uses 
“polson-gas against China, that it is encouraging the sale 
“of heroin and morphine for demoralising the Chinese 
“population, that many places in China have been bombed 
-from the air, that Chinese women are insulted and humi- 
“liated, and that. education centres are demolished—all in 
‘the name of the spread of civilization. 

If civilization is .built on the practice of keeping 
“promises, who can say that mankind in the twentieth 
«century is -civilized ? If the nations are arming them- 
selves furiously, it is for a very simple reason; they can- 
not negotiate with one: another any more because their 
signatures are absolutely valueless. Are we still in esserice 
-savage-wild ? Anatole France used to say in his cynical 
~way that the*future is a convenient place in which to 
‘store our dreams. 


The Hard-Hearted -Moderns 


The over-emphasis on matters affecting sex 
wand .a tendency to hardness and indifference 
-are the two very regrettable features of modern 
In the course of an article in The 
Aryan Path, Humbert Wolfe makes the follow- 
“Ing remarks: 


There have been two predominant and painful elements 
“in post-war literature which may be taken to correspond to 
sthe life which we have lived since the Thames, changing 
“from liquid history, became liquid hysteria. The first is 
‘the almost religious attention paid to all matters affecting 
«sex, and the second is the appearance and persistence of 
.an inner core of resolute and indifferent cruelty. 

Both’ of these. outbreaks are easier of explanation than 
-of exorcism. The preoccupation with sex is in large part 
“the revolt against the restrictions in this regard placed on 
‘English writers during the century of sexual silence. It 
“has been justly observed that until George Moore men- 
“tioned the facts of birth, so far as the Victorians and the 
immediately post-Victorians were concerned, children might 
~well have come into the world in the absence of both of 
“their parents on a holiday abroad. To reticence on this 


-aspect there was added a stifling hypocrisy in the matter. 


~of chastity and the observance of the Seventh Command- 
‘ment, 

Memoirs, biegraphies and autobiographies indicate, as 
“was to be expected, that our grandfathers and grandmothers 
-were flesh and blood like ourselvse, and, beinz such, were 
‘liable to the physical excitements of their condition. But 
“if the novelists were to be believed, all young’ men were 
“virgins till marriage, and an erring-wife was not only a 
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ao but, like Mrs. Dombey, threw’ the first stone at her- 
self, 

But it only came to genuine fruition when the tough 
genius of D. H. Lawrence took the offensive and made the 
subject so universal that it became almost a reproach in 
post-war fiction for a couple to live in opén matrimony. 

For a period continuous discussion and description 
of all varieties of sex-relationship were the key-note of 
half the novels published. No doubt ‘the wild social condi- 
tions that followed the war intensified the natural reaction 
against Victorian sloppiness. But even so, after about ten 
years of it the thing became a bore. 

But, if the world had grown tired of sex-preoccupation, 
it could not escape from a certain hardness, approximating 
to brutality, in the gifted young, which was one of the 
legacies of the wer. “You old men and women,” said 
they, addressing those in the middle thirties and early 
forties, “destroyed the arnenities of the world for us. 
Well! you're going to hear from us about it.” And 
we have. ; ‘ 

In the first place, there began a savagé demolition of 
accepted standards and reputations. Books were not burn- 
ed in the cheerful Nazi fashion, but they were burned out 
of shape with vitriol often projected from behind. 

There would hardly -be space here to examine in 
detail the origin of this tendency to hardness, its spread 
and finally its consecration almost as a creed. Something, 
of course, it owes to a world where concrete force, as 
plain as a dragon in Andrew Lang, iis breathing fire out 
of its nostrils from one end of Europe to the other. Deeds, 
not words, or to express it in a bitter pun, Might and not 
Left are the pass-words. Those who, as being Communists, 
believe themselves, however mistakenly, to be the last cus- 
todians of freedom, were bound to imitate in their writings 
the political methods of the Dictators. But this note of 
cruelty, endemic in French literature, preceded some of 
the more violent manifestations of Realpolitik. : 





~ Bengal Fisheries 


In Bengal meat, milk and butter are only 
sparsely used as articles of food, their use being 
confined to the more wealthy classes, The en- 
quiries of Sir K. G. Gupta, who was placed on 
special duty by -the Government of Bengal 
to investigate the fishery -conditions in the 
province, brought out the fact that no less than 
80 per cent of the population of Bengal eat fish. 
Writes Science and Culture in its February 
issue: | 

For the supply of the enormous quantities of fish | 
required for its large population,. Bengal is mainly 
dependent on its inland fisheries. It is somewhat difficult 
to estimate accurately the extent of these fisheries consist- 
ing of fresh-water fisheriés in rivers, tanks, bhils and 
other fresh-water areas and the estuarine fisheries in the 
Gangetic Delta, but Mr. T. Southwell, whq was connected 
with the Department of Fisheries of, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, from 1911 to 1918, estimated the potential fishery 
area in Bengal at somewhere between 7-8,000 square | 
miles in the dry season. During the rains, however, when | 
a much greater part of the country is under water; the 
fisheries also temporarily become more extensive. In 
spite of this, the fish supply in the province, as various 
authorities have pointed out, is inadequate, and -the prices 
ruling for the available fish are so high that it is im- 
possible for the poorer and, in some cases, e%en the 
middle classes to purchase the necessary quantity. Taking 
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Calcutta as an example, for which some statistics for the 
imports both along rivers and canals and the railways are 


available, it is found that the supply of fish available per’ 


annum per head of the population works out at not more 
than 10 seers, which is about 1/4th to 1/6th of the normal 
requirements for an adult. The amount of fish available 
in Calcutta has decreased since these statistics were com- 
piled. With the increased facilities for transport more 
and more fish is now re-exported from Calcutta and as a 
result comparatively much smaller quantity at much 
higher prices is left for local consumption. 

Bengal is very rich in the varieties of fish that inhabit 
its waters, but unfortunately no separate comprehensive 
accounts of these are so far available. Over 1,600 species 
of fish have been recorded from India and some 250 of 
them are probably found in Bengal. A great majority of 
these, however, are of very little economic importance. 
The fishes which are particularly favoured by the Bengatees 
are the fresh-water carps, the chief among which are the 
Caila, Rohu, Mrigal and Calbaus, the Indian Shad or 
Hilsa and the Topsi. In addition some small-scaled fishes 
like the Koi, snake-headed fishes like Saul or Sauli and 
the scaleless siluroids like Magur, Singhi, and a few other 
forms which are generally included under that compre- 
hensive name Jeol Machh or the fish that can be trans- 
ported alive and sold as such to the consumers, and the 
larger species like Boal, Pabda, etc., from the majority 
of the edible fishes of Bengal. In addition Bhetki, which 
is essentially a marine form, but which also flourishes in 
the estuaries and, to some extent, in fresh waters, is 
greatly in demand with the Europeans and some classes 
of the Indians. 
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Holland in the Great Plan 


Dutch culture spreads over most countries 
of western and northern Europe. In view of 
its very limited territory and population 1t seems 
out of the question that it can ever again play 
first violin in the Enropean orchestra. But its 
-moral influence today is out of all proportion to 
the actual power it can exercise in the physical 
world. Observes Dr. Ketwich Verschuur in The 
Theosophist : 


Tt goes without saying that but for Holland’s consist- 
ent policy of living in peace and friendship with all coun- 
tries, of maintainng perfect iadependence and neutrality, 
of strictly and objectively applying the regulations of in- 
_ ternational law without the slighest preference for either 
side, it would have been impossible to remain out of the 
World War. 

The great value of Holland’s neutrality during these 
terrible four years becomes obvious when one considers 
the important services it could render as an island of 
peace in the midst of the raging conflagration, where good- 
will and helpfulness were equally gven to whatever coun- 
try the sufferine fellow-man, who asks it, might belong, 
and where a large number of fugitives of different nationali- 
ties, but principally Belgians after the German invasion of 
their country, found a cordial reception. 

In the beginning of her reign Queen Wilhelmina had 
already drawn general attention by offering asylum to Mr. 
Paul Kruger, the old President of the South African Re- 
public, who had to flee before the English invading troops 
and was conveyed to Europe on one of H. M. S. cruisers 
specially sent to Delagoa Bay for the purpose of saving 
the old President the bitter affliction of falling into the 
hands of his enemies. A French statesman called Queen 
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Wilhelmina on account of that fact “the only man on a. 
Eurepean throne.” 

One of the last refugees after the Great War was the: 
German Emperor Wilhelm II. It will be remembered that. 
his extradition was asked by the Entente Powers and re-- 
fused by the Hague Government. By no means because’ 
of the sympathy the fallen monarch enjoyed in this coun-- 
try, for the great majority of the people were in sympathy 
with the cause of Belgium, England and France, but only 
because its sacred tradition of giving asylum to all political 
refugees should not be violated whatever the consequence: 
might be of the refusal of a demand put to Holland by a 
predominant and victorious coalition. 

And finally neutral Holland had the opportunity for~ 
humanity’s sake of keeping up to a certain extent the 
international relations between the warring parties by 
putting the organs of its diplomatic and consular services. 
aibroad at the disposal of all the warring nations, and in 
this way contributing as much as possible to relieving the 
terrible sufferings of innocent private people, men, women. 
and children, caused by the hardships of war all over the: 
world. 


Sir Carotin Carrot 


Deficiency of vitamin A in the average- 
Indian diet represents one of the major nutri-- 
tional problems in this country. This fact was: 
emphasized by the Central Government’s Health 
Commissioner in his recently published report. 
Carrots are rich in vitamin A. “Writes Dr. 
H. C. Menkel in The Oriental Watchman and" 
Herald of Health: 


The humble carrot has been honoured by science in: 
true knightly fashion. Its name will’ ever, hereafter, be 
highly revered, for has not that name been selected as 
the symbol—*carotin”—for the yellow pigment stuff 
which nature employs for compounding the mystic and 
highly important vitamin A? This vitamin is highly™ 
essential during youth, to promote balanced growth and 
per cemen Its property in adult Hfe is to maintain: 
1eaith. 


Deficiency of carotin in the diet is manifest by stunted” 
growth, chronic ill-health, low resistance to infection... 
particularly to such infections as produce eye, ear, sinus,.. 
and lung diseases. The effect of vitamin A deficiency 
is widely manifest in India. 

How to correct this defect and its consequences is- 
a practical problem to which the Nutritional Institute at 
Coonoor has given much attention. They recommend” 
more extensive use of cod-liver oil, and red palm oil as: 
an addition to the diet. Neither of these two recommend-- 
ed substances are likely to find much use among the- 
masses, because of the high cost and difficulty to obtain. 
them readily. Milk is also a good source of vitamin A, 
a its liberal use is likewise restricted due to the expense - 
actor. ; 


It is just here that the carrot may provide a helpful” 
solution to these vitamin ‘and financial problems. It com-- 
pares well with cod-liver oil, red palm oil, and milk as- 
a ready source for carotin or vitamin A. Carrots contain: 
two-thirds as much vitamin A as cod-liver oil, butter and 
whole milk, and twice as much as coconut, ground nuts, . 
and wheat-bran. 

The daily use of the carrot for children and adults, - 
and its extensive cultivation should be encouraged in every 
possible manner. 

This vitamin withstands ordinary cooking tempera-- 
tures with little loss, but loses its power gradually on« 
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‘exposure to air and high heat. For this reason carrots 
«should be obtained soon after being taken from the ground. 
“The best method of cooking carrots is that which prevents 
exposure to air while being cooked. Cooking in ghee, 
vand in an open vessel, is the most destructive to vitamin A. 

Raw carrot juice, in quantity of one or more large 
glasses daily, is an excellent and palatable way of 
sobtaining the nutrional values of the carrot. 

There is still another value to the carrot 
antiseptic properties. Metchnikoff first called attention 
to this effect. He found that by feeding carrots to 
sanimals, their stools became almost free from harmful 
pbacteria, This fact is utilized quite extensively at certain 
European spas, when carrots are served in some form, 
sor as juice, at each meal, 

The carrot contains the factors for helping to solve 
some phases of India’s health and nutritional problems. 
“Therefore a popular slogan should be, eat more carrots. 
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China: The Foster-mether of Japan 


Japan owes a great deal to her foster- 
tmother, China—to the country that gave her 
what was worth having in art, literature, social 
order, administration, religion, ethics, and 
philosophy. Abdul Ghafur writes in The 
Indian Review : 


Japan is a disciple of China. The J apan of the sixties of 
‘the last century and Japan in the essentials of her social and 
cultural life teday is as truly a part of China, the flesh of 
‘her flesh and the blood of her blood, as Ceylon is that of 
India. The bluest blood of Japan has trickled into the 
archipelago from the Continent, the Japanese art and 
literature are inspired by Chinese ideals, their domestic 
ethics is based .on the teaching of Confucius and Taoism, 
‘Shintoism being a product of the close and intimate contact 
of these schools of thought and their welding into one 
uniform whole in the blazing forge of Japanese nationalism. 
In waging a war against China, Japen is not figting against 
ther own kith and kin, she is ‘striking at the very root of 
that cultural and esthetic superstructure, those social and 
‘civic ideals that have inspired the Japanese and in which 
the thoughtful visitor to Japan discovers her fruitful con- 
tribution to the world and significant potentialities of 
development for human progrses and happiness. And 
-~we should rest satisfied that China won’t be swept away 
and a culture that has survived the inroads of the fierce- 
looking Tartars under Kublai Khan and the Manchus, 
that has .stood the splendid test of forty centuries of 
‘glorious and colourful life will conquer, after all, the 
‘conqueror. 

| The Japanese had no conception of the art of writing 
‘and the great human invention of preserving the records 
-of history in black and white. 

The art of writing borrowed from China implied the 
-wholesale introduction of the ideographic script, which 
has remained, with very minor changes here and there, 
‘the main form of writing for the Japanese language up 
to the present day. 


The introduction of Buddhism opened the flood-gates 
‘of Chinese influence in Japan, and we find it sweetening 
‘the saline brackish waters of an inland sea with the Iife- 
giving springs of continental influence in every department 
‘of Japanese life. We meet radical reforms in social orders, 
‘political institutions, and in the motifs of sculpture, archi- 
tecture, in the social usages of cuisine, costume and social 
-etiquette. The family came to be patterned after the five 
‘cardinal virtues of Confucianism—loyalty, filial piety, 
‘marital fidelity, brotherly order, and friendly solidarity. 
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The Chinese influence is as pronounced as 
ever in literature and poetry and general system 


‘of education. 


China has been the master-painter of the world. 

According to Brinkley, “Japanese pictorial art is 
permeated with Chinese affinities. The one is, indeed, . 
the child of the other, and traces of this close relationship 
are nearly always present in greater or lesser degree.” 

But a more interesting “development is that of the 
Japanese ceramics, an industry now organised on a gigan- 
tically mechanical scale, has flooded the world markets with 
cheap glossy nicknacks, Here the Chinese held once the 


- lead in the world and the first great Japanese master ‘was 


Shirozemen, who went in’.the thirteenth century to China 
and learnt the exquisite’ skill and craftsmanship from 
Chinese masters in the course of six long years. He was 
the first to transplant the ceramic processes from China 
and produced noble specimens of the art in the form of 
rich, lustrous and brilliant vases. 
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Planning National Economy 
Financial Times writes’ editorially : 


One of the most significant developments during the 
year to which special reference cannot but be made in a 
review like this is the constitution of the Planning Com- 
mittee by the Working Committee of the Congress. In the 
matter of planning the economic development of India 
in all its aspects on a comprehensive basis, the Congress 
may be said to have taken a very commendable initiative. 
For so long the Congress- organization was too much occupi- 
ed with constitutional questions and problems; but uhder the 
inspiring leadership of the Congress President, Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, a definite lead in the matter at the first 
instance was given in the shape of the Conference of the 
Industries Ministers of the Congress Provinces and then 
in the Constitution. of the National Planning Committee 
which has by now commenced the work. of investigation 
in ‘right earnest. Reputed scientists, econdmists and practi- — 
cal industrialists have composed the personnel of this Com- 
mittee and there is no doubt that substantial results will 
follow the labours of this Committee. When the Com- 
mittee has made its recommendations, a larger and moré 
comprehensive bodv ‘by the name of the National Planning 
Commission which will go into the question of formulating 
a full-fledged programme of industrial regeneration of the 
country as a whole. 

Quite recently an elaborate questionnaire in the name 
of the Planning Committee has been prepared and issued 
to important bodies and organizations. Its scope is very 
wide and although in some details, the framing of the 
questions will render it difficult for persons to give satis- 
factory replies, the questoinnaire as a whole has many 
new features that we may commend. 

In this connexion the constitution of industrial survey 

committees by certain Provincial Government like those 
of Bengal and Bombay should also be mentioned. Their 
work by the nature of it is not likely to be redundant in 
view of the work of the National Planning Committee, for 
the Provincial Committees* will be able to go into greater 
details which will be very helpful to the National Plan- 
ning Committee in formulating its recommendations with 
regard to matters that relate to provincial peculiarities 
and requirements. We have always maintained that the 
efforts of the Provincial Governments to assess the exist- 
ing industrial position and the prospects of industries in 
new lines may and should. be co-ordinated by an sll-India 
planning organization. 
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.After Munich : Germany’s Prospects in 
Central Europe 


“Dr. A. J. Toynbee, Research Professor of 
‘ International History’ in the University of 
London and author -of the annual Survey of 


International Affairs, ‘discusses in the Inter- 
‘national Affairs the prospect of Germany, after 


“Munich, in: Central. and Eastern ‘Europe.- He 
‘first considers some-of."the-factors that - are 


‘favourable to Germanys: + - 


Germany has now nearly, eighty million inhabitants, 
almost. double the’ population: of the next most populous 
European Power,. almost as large a population as that 


‘of Great Britain and France added together. Not only - 


-is Germany now by far the biggest nation in Europe that 


-is united in a single national State, but, immediately: 


-adjoining her on the east, she has a whole cluster of 
crather small,’ rather. newly. fledged nations, -so that 
»Germany’s strength is juxtaposed with, and enhanced by, 


the weakness of Germany’s eastern. neighbours. Again, . 


‘Germany, in combination with her partner in the Berlin- 
-Rome Axis, now insulates France. and Great Britain from 
everything on the Continent that lies beyond the eastern 
frontiers of the Reich and-Italy. The Axis divides France 
-and Great Britain from everything ‘eas:wards as far as 
‘Viadivostok. In war time the Axis Powers would be able 
‘to cut Anglo-French communications with Eastern Europe 
cand Russia, not only overland but also by sea ‘through’ 
the Baltic (certainly) and through the Mediterranean 


(very probably). Another point relating to the small States - 


‘to the east of Germany: the Reich has now so great-a 
"preponderance of economic power over these States that 
she might be able to place them in a ‘position in which 
‘their only chance of prosperity and livelihood would -lie 
“Im co-operation with Germany on German terms. They 
might not like it, but they might have no alternative. In 
‘a similar way she has such a preponderance of ‘military 
‘power over them that she might be able io place the 
‘small States in such a position that their only chance 
‘of security would be in co-operation with her against 
‘others on her terms, Then, again, some small nations 
east of Germany have historic quarrels with one another 
as well as with Germany, and as some of these East- 
European quarrels have been perpetuated end embittered 
by the Peace Settlement of 1919, Germany might be able 
‘to play off her East-European neighbours against one 
another. 


He then discusses the. factors that may 
‘prove ‘unfavourable to Germany : 


To begin with, Germany’s present superiority in 
‘numbers is being diminished by the higher rate of in- 
-crease of population in countries to the east of her. In 
a similar way, I suppose, the social and economic pre- 
tponderance that she has over them is being reduced by 
‘the relative rapidity with which, since the War, those 
‘same countries have been developing their social and 
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economic life. Then one might ask whether Germany 
would in fact be able to exercise any effective military 
and economic contro] over the activities of these countries 
without seriously interfering in their internal affairs and 
arousing the resentment that such interference would 
necessarily produce. There I would say that I suppose 
she will try to interfere in their internal affairs, not 
directly, but indirectly through native governing elements 
which, for the sake of keeping their position in their own 
countries, might play Germany’s game by giving her an 
invisible control and domination. 

Another point is that all the countries in this area, 
however bitterly they may quarrel with each other, heve 
perhaps one thing in common in their common dislike and 


fear of Germany. Andsthe mutual antagonisms between 


them cut both ways. While it is true that these make it 


possible for Germany to play off these countries against’ 


each other, at the same time they make it difficult for 
Germany to do that and still remain friends with all 
these countries alike. I mean, it would be difficult for 
Germany at the same time to gratify both Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, or both Hungary and Roumania. They 
would be a difficult team to drive. Then there is nationa- 
lism. Owing to the rapid progress of every European 
nation towards political maturity, together’ with the 
gradual accentuation of nationalism throughout the world, 
the strength of national feeling in. Eastern Europe has 
perhaps already risen to a pitch at which these nations 
will insist on real independence and will refuse to be 
content with a mere existence on sufferance under 
Germany’s shadow. They have struggled hard against 
German domination in the past--Magyars, Italians, and 
Slavs have all done that—and they have had a taste of 
self-government in the twenty years which is likely 
to make them more than ever unwilling to acquiesce in 
foreign domination. And even if Germany were to 
succeed in bringing neighbouring countries into some kind 
of German system, perhaps there is still a possibility that, 
within this circle, a’ counter group, headed by Italy and 


' Poland might: form itself with the object of keeping 


German preponderarice within limits. Already there has 
been a struggle over Carpatho-Ukraine in which Hungary, 
Poland and Italy have jointly opposed Germany. In this 
instance Germany has won. _ 

Again, the: governing elements in.-some of these 
countries are very unpopular, not least because they are 
inclined to play the German game. They might he 
overthrown by popular upheavals, and Germany would be 
the loser thereby. And supposing that the resentment 
against German domination in Central and Eastern Europe 
did rise to a pitch at which these countries came to think 
of Germany first and foremost as the threat to their 
liberties, their attitude towards the Soviet Union might 
change correspondingly. From having seemed a menace, 
anyway to the governing element in those countries, 
Russia might come to be thought of as a rallying-point, 
and even looked to as a saviour. Russia is certainly a 
considerable Power, -and she is a Power with almost 
unlimited stretches of territory in the East-European 
countries’ rear, so that & co-operation between them end 
Russia would give them room to maneuvre, so to speak. 
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” Sickness Insurance in the Soviet Union 


The social insurance system in the Soviet . 


Union differs fundamentally from the systems 
in other countries, social insurance being entirely 
a function of the State which owns and operates, 
either directly or indirectly, all industrial, 
commercial, educational and other enterprises 
and institutions. The benefits provided by the 
system are also different from those in other 
countries. Between one-half and two-thirds of 
the fund is used for the more strictly insurance 
benefits and the remainder is used for the 
recreation and cultural facilities. The following 
notes and data regarding the benefits’ provided 
by the system are reproduced from a report 
appearing in the Monthly Labor Review. 
BENEFITS 


Cash benefits for sickness, funeral expenses, and 
free medical treatment are extended to all insured persons 


irrespective of age or earnings, but medical service is-:* 


given only at the clinic of the place of employment of: estimated to have’ exceeded half a billion rubles. 


the insured person or of the district in which he resides. 
Payments for Jlayettes and nursing allowances are 
limited to insured persons whose monthly earnings do 
not exceed 300 rubles. = 


Full wages or salaries are payable from the-first day. 


.of sickness (except when sickness is due to intoxication) 
until recovery or until an invalidity pension is granted, 


_to workers who have been employed for at least 2 years - 


in one enterprise and whose total service period exceeds 
3 years; to “shock” workers and Stakhanovites (excep- 
tionally efficient workers) who have a service period of 
at least 1 year; to doctors, medical assistants, educators, 
and: agricultural and animal-breeding experts in rural 


districts, providéd they have worked in a given locality - 


for at least 2 years and their total service period is over 
3 years; and to all persons under 18 years of age (children 
under 16 are not allowed to work), provided they have 
worked in one enterprise for a least 1 year. 


. Payment to other workers varies, generally 
speaking, with the length of their service period. 


ae Marernity BENEFITS 

All insured women are entitled to compensation for 
8 weeks before and 8 weeks after childbirth at the same 
rate as for sickness. An allowance for the purchase of 
clothing for the infant, amounting to 45 rubles, and a 
nursing benefit of 90 rubles are paid if the wages of the 
parents do not exceed 300 rubles a month; others receive 
these allowances if they meet the requirements as to 
length of service. These allowances are increased propor- 
tionately in cases of multiple births. 

-MrvicaL BENEFITS 

Medical benefits include free medical attendance and 
care, and dental treatment. Free pharmaceutical aid was 
abolished about 1933, but the cost of such medicines as 
are obtainable in the public pharmacies is relatively low. 
In case of sickness the insured person may apply for free 
medical consultation at the dispensary where he is em- 
ployed: or in the district where he resides, but if medical 


aid is 6btainéd elsewhere, a fee must be paid. If dispen- - 


sary treatment proves insufficient, the attending physician 
may send the patient to a hospital or to an expert joint 
medical labor commission which is authorized to recom- 


work, direct the insured to another town for special 
treatment, etc. 


labor-union organizations. : : 
leaders, high officials, and Stakhanovites irrespective of: 
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Sanatoria, health resorts, and rest . homes provide 
special and preventive treatment for a limited number of 
persons each year. Certificates entitling the holder to 


free board, lodging, and medical care in a sanatorium. 


or test home for a specified period are issued by local: 
Preference is given to party 


the duration of their work in a given enterprise. Other 


workers are theoretically entitled to such certificates only 
if they have worked in the same place of employment for 


at least 2 years and have a total service period of not 
less than 5 years. Labor-union members are giver 
preference over non-unionists. The costs of sanatorium 
care are paid from the social-insurance fund by the Jahor 
unions, but. persons sent to rest homes are required to 
pay: 20 percent of the cost. 


The number of sanatoria and health, resorts belonging: 


- to labor unions increased from 94 in 1933 to 216 in 1937, 


and rest homes from 305'to 621. In 1936 about 413,500° 


uersons were sent to sanatoria for special treatment and. 


1,500,000 insured persons spent ‘their vacations in rest” 
homes. In the 5 years ending in December 1932 about: 
996 million rubles were spent from the social-insurance- 
fund for the builling of new rest homes and sanatoria. 
and in the 5 years ending in 1937, the amount is- 


Numer or Insurep. PERSONS AND SicKNESS-INSURANCE. 
Contributions (in Rusies) in THE Sovier Unton, 


> 1926-37 
Year : Number of Contributions 
ae insured persons 7 
1926 - .- 8,186,000 703,400,000 
1927 9,030,000 923,200,000° 
1928 9,865,400 1,050,200,000° 
1929 10,932,200 1,258,900,000° 
1930 13,469,700 1,660,600,000° 
1931 17,658,400 2,849,500,000 
» 1932 22,385,300 4,400,800,000 
1933 22,156,300 4,794,800,000 
1934. 23,934,600 5,859,800,000 
1935 24,948,700 7,157,000,000° 
1936 .. 25,630,000 8,380,000,000 
1937 ne 5,292,000,000 


EXpenprrure (IN Rupes) or THE SocrAL-IsuURANCE: 
Funp in tHe Soviet Union FoR VARIOUS 
Types oF Materntry Benerits, 1931-37 
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1931 58,600,000 2.59 52,000,000 6,600,000" 
1932 81,700,000 2.86 70,100,000 18,400,000 
1933 83,700,000 3.43 63,500,000 35,400,000 
1934 110,200,000 3.93 57,600,000 53,400,000" 
1935 213,500,000 469 83,300,000  — 80,500,000* 

1936 376,300,000 5.65 148,300,000 112,600,000 

1937 822,000,000 7.26 323,000,000  208,100,000- 


Paul Cezanne 

Cezanne has been named by some critics as 
“not only the formost painter of his era but. 
one of the greatest of all time.” In a centenary. 
article contributed to The Manchester Guardian: 
Weekly, Eric Newton examines Cezanne’s con-- 


ubOr CC tribution to modern painting. 
-mend an invalidity pension, transfer the insured to easier - 


As” Cezanne struggled with his various influences, 
first Delacroix, then the Impressionists, it began to dawn- 
on him that something more was needed to bring painting: 


oe 
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‘back to the high estate from which it had fallen. 
Monet is only an eye,” he said, though he added, “ but 
‘what an eye!” He resolved to go deeper. A picture 


“ought to be something more than an “impression” of a 


‘passing effect. It ought to -be .a thing carefully and 
:slowly built up, a balanced, organized thing. Back to 
nature certainly, but not in the photographer’s sensé. 
-Rather in the spirit of the anatomist who starts by find- 


ing the skeleton, then the musclés, nerves, and arteries, 
and finally the skin. 


Patiently, in a kind of agony of research, he probed 
into the anatomy of nature, working out his own formulas 
and forging his own tools. Anything would do, provided 
he could, hold it down on the dissecting table while he 
-worked at it—his wife, a couple of peasants playing cards, 
a pound of apples on a crumpled napkin; a corner of 
-his garden, a glimpse of the Montagne Ste.-Victoire in the 


‘valley of thé Are. But he was a slow, clumsy worker.’ 


He was no ‘born painter like Manet. Painting was to him 
"an interminable, painful business. Vollard sat to him a 
' chundred and fifteen times and at the end Cezanne said he 
‘was satisfied with the painting of the shirt front. His 
wife fidgeted (“ Why can’t you sit as still as am apple ? ” 


‘he asked the poor woman), the apples rotted; the light . 


cd 


‘changed, everything changed. And still he went on, 
complaining regretfully that the world would riot stand 
‘still but always extracting a little bit of the universal- and 
eternal from beneath the veil-of the” particular and 
‘Lransient. Se ee 
Never was so earnest a man less supérfitially gifted, 


‘but in the end he did construct a. convincing, bony world, | 


-a ‘solid three-dimensional’ world very- different from the 
‘flimsy, accidental world of Monet. What he wanted, he 
said, was to “do Poussin again, after nature;” to be 
«8% 
-essentials, to “the sphere, the cone, and the cylinder” 
‘(a good phrase but a fatal one, for out of it his followers 
‘evolved Cubism and abstract art). His achievement in 
‘putting art back on the firm base from which it had 
slipped was immense. His work has the effect of making 
almost all his contemporaries look shallow and trivial. 





' Declaration of Lima ; 

The Highth:-Pan-American Conference al 
Lima, Peru, which adopted a large number of 
resolutions and declarations, has been charac- 
‘terised as a failure by the Fascist press. This 
exultation, however, is not quite justified. The 
Philippine Magazine points out some of the 
achievements of the Conference. 


Due to Latin America’s historical connection with Spain 
:and Portugal, and the large number of Italian and German, 
and. also Japanese, settlers, anti-democratic propaganda 
ragencies have been very active for some years, foreign 
‘political blocks have been formed, and fascist penetration 
‘has been alarmine enough. Had the Lima Conference re- 
‘sulted if nothing more than the calling of world attention 
to this real danger, the Conference would have been amply 
justified. . | 

But much more than this was accomplished in the 
‘adoption of the Declaration of the Solidarity of America 
‘(also called the Declaration of Lima) and two associated 
-Resolutions—one condemning racial and religious bigotry 
:and intolerance everywhere, and the other condemning in 
‘the Americas any collective political activity by aliens. 
° The Declaration of Lima reaffirms the principle of con- 
‘tinental solidarity and the determination of the American 


‘republics to collaborate in the principles upon which this 


classic” in the true sense of the word; to get back to 
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solidarity is based; reaffirms the decision to maintain thes 
principles “against all foreign intervention or activity tha 
may threaten them” and states that “in case the peace 
security, or territorial integrity of any Rmerican republic i 
thus threatened by acts of any nature that may impai 
them, they proclaim their common concern and their deter 
mination to make effective their solidarity, co-ordinatin 
their respective sovereign wills by means of the proceduri 
of consultation established by conventions in force . . 
using the measures which in each case the circumstance: 
may make advisable, it [being] understood that the Govern 
ments of the American republics will act independently it 
their individual capacity, recognizing fully their juridica 
equality as sovereign states .. .” 

The other important agreement was the Declaration o 
American Principles which constitutes a virtual under 
writing by all the Americas of Secretary Hull’s famou 


‘declaration of July 16 on the canons of international con 


duct. It runs :°_ 

“Whereas the need for keéping alive the fundamenta 
principles of relations among nations was never greate: 
than today, and each state is interested in the preservatior 
of world order under law in peace with justice and in thi 
social and economic welfare of mankind, the government 


.of the American republics resolve to proclaim, support 


and recommend once again the following principles a: 
essential to the achievement of the aforesaid objectives | 
(1) The intervention of any state in the internal or exter 
nal affairs of ‘another is inadmissible; (2) All difference: 


of an, international character should be settled by peace- 
-ful means; 


(3) The use of forée as an instrument o: 
national or international policy is proscribed; (4) Relation: 
betweén states should be governed by the precepts o! 
international law; (5)-Respect for and the faithful obser 
vance of treaties constitute the indispensable rule for the 
development of peaceful -relations between states anc 
treaties can be revised only by agreement of the contract: 
ing parties; (6) Peaceful collaboration between represen 
tatives of the various states and the development of in- 
tellectual interchange among their peoples is conducive 
to an understanding by each of the problems of the othe 
as well as of nroblems common to all, and miake more 
possible the peaceful adjustment of international contro 
versies; (7) Economic reconstruction contributes to nation. 
al and international well-being as well as to peace among 
nations; (8) International co-operation is a necessary con- 
dition to the maintenance of the aforesaid principles.” 

The Philippine Magazine continues : 

It is not generally known that there was a time, even 
long before the outbreak of the World War, when the 
General Staff of the United States Army was concerned 
with the problem of a possible attack upon the United 
States by Germany from the direction of South America, 
With the development of aviation, the nearness of the 
South American coast to northern Africa is no longer such 
a prominent factor, but the fact remains that various 
European powers have ambitions relating to South America 
thet run counter to vital United States interests. These 
ambitions are not, directly, for colonies, although the 
fascist nations would like nothing better than fascist sub- 
colonies in South America, governed by puppets under 
their control, who would essure them of co-operation in 
case of war through the supply of war materials and food~- 
stuffs. 

In this, and related considerations, any evidence of 
closer American unity, any demonstration of American 
solidarity strengthens the position of United States im- 
measurably in world affairs. That may have been. chiefly 
in the thoughts of the diplomats of the United States, and 
indications that this is true are already developing in the 
news of the day. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 
By GOPAL HALDAR . 


A Frencu minister is of. opinion that, if war 
is to start, it must start this year. An Indian 
student of the World Affairs, on the eve of the 
Tripuri Congress, is naturally thus weighed 
down by the big and fateful potentialities of the 
events. They are likely to decide the fate of 
his people as of others. Every cloud has, there- 
fore, to be watched, —and, a thunder storm is 
about to rage any: ‘moment. 
-BarceLtona Fauus 

A dark cloud hangs over Spain. Barcelona 
has fallen and its fall has only hastened the 
collapse of the Republican resistance in 
Catalonia, if not in the whole of Spain. — 

But Barcelona owes-her.defeat not solely to 
Franco’s forces or Italian legionaries.. Its fall 


fe a rte HVE a 


of the two so-called democracies, France and 
| Great Britain,.who stood stolid against all 
| Republican appeal: for food: and arms. from. out- 
side. 

RepusuicaN Rirr in tHe Lure 


‘Defeat is more disastrous often enough on 
the moral front of a people, and Catalonian 
capitulation has affected its brave leaders in a 
‘similar way.. ‘Figueras, the temporary. seat of 
the Government, had to be blown -up ‘almost a 
_ week after the “seizure of Barcelona -before the 

advancing insurgent forces, and Pfesident Azana 
‘f flew off to France while. Premiet Négrin and his 
party were thinking of continuing the fight’ for 
Spain with Valencia or Madrid as the centre 
until the Government are assured’ on three 
‘points: no reprisal to the supporters of Republi- 
'can cause; clearing of the country of all foreign 


troops; and, lastly, right of the Spanish people: 


‘to choose their own Government, But none 
‘of these a victorious enemy would be -anxious 
to accept or observe.” Franco would hear of 
‘nothing but complete surrender. Senor Azana 
‘knows the Republican cause is now hope- 
‘less and the best course open to the people 
is to admit it and try to mitigate the coming 
suffering of their partisans in Spain and avoid 


‘any unnecessary bloodshed. Dr. Negrin and his. 


‘colleagues differ from him, probably . because 
‘they realise, from the attitude of Franco, that 
nothing worth saving can be saved by even such 
peace, as Senor Azana desires for, now at any 
rate, when Franco is in a position to dictate 
peace. For Dr. Negrin the best road is the road 
to Madrid, by the side of Maija’s unbroken army, 
or to Valencia, still unconquered. 

But the resistance is bound to prove a 


_ democratic partisans; 


was brought about’ by the passive conspiracy 


' enced. 


failure, however long fand valiant: Franco iss 
more certain of victory and the democratic coun-- 
tries of France and Great Britain, after they- 
have starved out and robbed of new arms the. 
Republicans of Catalonia, are settling terms for 
dé jure recognition of the Nationalist Govern . 
ment. They are said to have asked Franco for’ — 
a policy of no reprisal against the Spanish. 
but their appeal has. 
recelved no more favourable response from the~- 
General. M. Berard of France is hurrying: 
between Burgos and Paris with terms of settle- 
ment which Franco is not at all anxious to- 
agree to. But if Franco does not agree, Daladier- 
and Chamberlain are of course to agree with: 
Franco. 


Errects on Paris anp Lonpon 


Back from. Rome, Mr. Chamberlain. talked. 
of his belief that Italy would evacuate Spain,. 
and declared, ‘“ We had endeavoured. to maintain 


strict impartiality in accordance with: our desire - 


that the Spanish question should be settled by” 
the Spaniards themselves.” At Rome, Signor: 
Gayda wrote in the Giornale d?Itaha, interpret- 
ing: with more authority the Romain dictator’s. 
assurances: “General Franco’s victory cannot. 
be completed until the demobilization and dis-- 
persal of the 200,000 ‘ Reds’ gathered in France 
and until the former Government members and. 
big military leaders are also dispersed and sil- 
” ‘This of course will by no means silence: 
Mr. Chamberlain, who will still maintain that 
Italy has no territorial designs in Spain; and so 
the Empire route in the Mediterranean and the- 
British possessions in the East are, thanks, to his: 
Anglo-Italian. Agreement, as safe as. before... Of 
course, ‘efforts may be made by British diplo- 
mats now to arrive at a settlement with Franco: 
and to forestall Italy ‘in certain respects 3 in Spain. 
in return for a recognition of and a loan for: 
reconstruction to Nationalist Spain by Britain; 
but such moves, when the present market-value: a 
of the British power is known, is not likely to- 
succeed greatly. 

“ Impartiality,’ more strong than tfaitors” 
arms, quite vanquished it,” wrote the Manches-- 
ter Guardian on the Republican debacle in Spain,. 
and concluded significantly, “It will be strange: 
if we also do not suffer for the virtue. of our- 
Government.” It was evident’ even from the: 
beginning, as ‘we have repeatedly pointed out: 
that both for Britain and France, a Franco. 
victory was fraught with dangerous consequences_ 
Majorca in the Balaeric islands was already in: 
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Italian hands, and, while. France was thinking 
-of balancing the position by claiming for herself 
Minorca and Spanish Morocco at this crisis, the 
italian envoy is carried to the former by a Bri- 
tish ship Devonshire to put an end to the French 
hopes in the matter. With the Italian hordes 
-of Franeo on the Pyrenees, France is confronted 
on three sides by hostile powers. And the Italian 
mavy and aeroplane have already threatened to 
cut her off from her Mediterranean empire and 
stations. Fascist troops and planes are concen- 
“trating near British and French Somaliland; 
Fascist forces are leaving for Libya and are 
being ‘massed on the Tunisian Frontier. The 
immediate demands of the Duce -have’ been 
put forward in November last—Tunis, - Jibouti 
-and Suez; and, the French will be soon forced 
as Britain her ally, urges, to “ 


+ atte 


‘likely to be the outcome of a period of uncer- 
‘tainty that France is bound to face -now. 
Indeed, the neo-Roman conquerors who dream 
“reviving the glory that.was Rome would not be 
“satisfied unless the Mediterranean is again 
‘turned to an ‘Italian lake’,—to ‘our Sea ’— 


‘and the Mediterranean rival. is destroyed to’ 


‘leave Rome the Mistress of this sea. As the 
Revue de Deux Monde, writing before the fall 
of Barcelona, reminds, France is the Carthage 
“of the hour and a “ Mediterranean -Munich ” 
will prove it. - 

Speaking: for the moment Mr. Chamberlain 
declared on the possibility of that terrible even- 
“tuality : 
“that the threat to the vital interests of France, fro 
“whatever quarters it came, must evoke immediate co-opera- 
tion in this country.” , 

Herr Hitler equally emphatically defined: his 
:attitude in the Reichstag speech of January 30. 

“Tf-Italy is involved in a war it is absolutely certain 
that Germany will be on the side of Italy. Fascist Italy 
and National Socialist Germany will secure European 
- Civilization.” 

One may differ on the question of European 
‘civilization and its safety, but between the two 
-declarations which is to prove more real, none 
-will need be told. ‘Appeasement’ is not Herr 
Hitler’s line; he relies on armament and all that 
it signifies. S eke of . 

Nazi Economics AND Hprr ScHACHT 

Nazi might is at its highest now. If it does 

cnot menace European civilization, it at least 


Oy ee oye ore 


reasonable con-.” 


“renewable bills should _.be 


y 
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menaces Germany’s economic life. Thi 
is probably the opinion that Dr. Schach 
President of the Reichbank, held, and his: dis 
agreement with the Nazi Martian economic 
is supposed to be the cause of his dismissal fror 
the office and replacement by the new votary c 
the Nazi economic cult, Herr von Funk. Het 
Schacht has worked wonders for Germany, 1 
the pre-Nazi and in the Nazi era. He pilote 
the country out of the inflammationary period c 
1923 as an orthodox economist of balance 


budget and sound finance. He piloted again th 


Totalitarian state from 1933 in pursuing the ver 
opposite policy until he was forced to warn the 
the country, by that course, had returned t 
1923 conditions. _He was unwilling to rush an 
further in completing the ‘four-year plan’ ¢ 
armament, and, so the pilot is dropped. “I 
1923,” points” out The EHconomist, “t 
proclaimed that what is ‘not economicall 
possible can ‘not be accomplished by an 
monetary magic. In 1933 it was the other fac 


_of truth which needed emphasis : that if a. thin 


is economically possible financial means, fc 


: earrying it out can be found.” ‘That economi 


limit too has been again reached-by the Nazi 


, Shortage of labour, longer hours, inefficier 


labour, ete., said The Economist, account for tk 
fall of productivity in Germany. Chronic over 
working. of capital and failure to provide fc 
funds for maintenance or replacement of work 
is leading to a decline in the efficiency of capita 
Fall. of exports and shortage of imported.ra’ 
materials .are’ chronic conditions. The Finar 
cial system is equally difficult.. 
Germany has accumulated an internal floating debt 
at least 65,000,000,000 marks, or about £5,500,000,000 sin 
April, 1935. Since then the vast rearmament programr 
has been financed by renewable’ bills. Under the Na 
system German companies could issue and circulate -the 
bills to fulfil their contracts without having any moni 


backing. Between April, 1938, bills to the nominal ‘vah 
of 60,000,000.000° marks were issued. By November, .193 


-only 10,000;000,000 marks worth had been redeemed. 7 
this enormous sum was added after April, 1938, a furth 


15,000,000,000 marks in long-term unrenewable bills, a 
these had to be bought with money. ' 
Dr. Schacht insisted as a condition of his remaini: 
President of the Reichbank that the system of usiz 
discontinued. Industry, | 
insisted, should..be run in future on capital raised ‘fro 
the money market. Then came the Czech crisis, ar 
another effort which exkausted what ready money the 
was. This made Dr. Funk determined to return to-usil 
renewable bills, no matter what Dr. Schacht said. ~ 


Cost oF Rg-ARMAMENT 
Hitler has set. the pace and huge armé 
ments are piled up on every side. = 
' Nearly 9,500 million gold dollars were spent « 


armaments in 1938 by the nations of the world, accordir 
to the Armaments Year-Bcok, published by the League | 
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-Nations; 9,500 million old gold dollars represents, in, 


-round figures, 16,000 million paper ‘dollars, or 3,400 million 
‘pounds sterling, or 604,000 million French franes. This 
‘figure compares with 8 000 million old gold dollars spent 
‘on armaments in 1937, 


Staggering are the figures that’ are budget- 
‘ed for the current. year in Britain and U. 8. A. 
Moving for raising the borrowing ‘power of the 
‘Government for defence. ae to £800,000 
000, Sir John Simon” * : 


:recalled the statements ‘in’ eeticg W kite Papers , that 
£1,500,000,000 might not be fixed as the total.of defence 
‘expenditure | and that ‘the total expenditure would exceed 
that figure. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that -the total defence 
-expenditure for the first three years of the five-year period 
“had amounted to” £1,173,000,000 and that if the civil 
deféiice were added the total would be about £1 ,2090,000,000. 

Sir John Simon explained that in the financial year 


1987-38 the expenditure for defence out of revenue was 


£200,000,000 while £65,000,000 were contributed by loan. 


In the year just endin the figures were 
£274,000,000 for revenue and £132,000,000 frdm 
‘loan. Explaining the gap in these figures Sir John Simon 


-said that the first year was largely a year of preparation 
‘for a bigger output. He described the second year as an 
-year for rapidly increasing production and the third year 
as one, in which there would be a full blast production. 
Said Sir J. Simon, “ Whatever criticisms there may be 
there will be no question that the next year is marked 
down as the year of most substantial progress in produc- 
.tion of defence materials of all kinds.” 

The U.S. A. is preparing in a similar scale. 
‘More and more Roosevelt has been openly 
critical of the means and methods of the 
‘Totalitarian States and avowed his sympathy 
for the democracies. It is supposed that in 
‘any unjust war on the democracies America 
‘may not, at the beginning, side with democra- 
cies; but American industries would put their 
‘products at their service; and in the present 
world that is not a negligible contribution in 
“war time. aaa the 10 million pound loan 


‘patience and bulk and: man-power. 
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to China and the note to J apan ‘rejectiz 
summarily Japanese policy of ‘New Order 
Far East’ point the way America would mio 
without actually being involved in a war. - 

Meanwhile, it is clear, there is nothin 
actually to prevent Japan from tightening he 
strangle-hold on ‘China, except China’s ow 
The lanc 
ing of Japanese troops at Hainan neéar Indc 
China alarmed France and Britain; they hav 
to be satisfied with Japanese assurances. Ti 
tragedy of Spain it is feared is likely to be re 
enacted in China too, with some variation ( 
theme, and the Rome-Berlin Tokyo axis is { 
record another victory. 

It is only in one quarter that the Axis ma 
operate to the benefit of a people, viz., the Arak 
of Palestine as against the J ews. Tt 
Palestine Conference is sitting now in the § 
James Palace, although the Arabs of the tw 
groups, Husseinit and WNashishibi, equall 
refused to meet the Jewish delegation in tk 
same Hall. A deadlock is reported as the tw 
parties propounded their points of view, ur 
compromising to each other, The situation i 


Palestine and in the Near East is too critic: 


to yield to the easy solution that Britain in suc 
a position would otherwise impose. Its resuli 
again are likely to have significant repercussi0 
throughout ‘the Arab world and to a certai 
extent even on India. For, more and mo 
India is realising that Imperialist powers ai 
heading for a disaster, and, thereby, she 
herself being rushed into a position whic 
seldom comes in the life of a nation. Is she pre 
pared to meet that grand and terrible Destiny 
At Tripuri she should be ready with he 
answer. 
23. 2, 39, 


: IS INDIA RIPE FOR A “ LEFTIST” PROGRAMME? 
| ; By JOGANANDA DAS 


WHEN we are faced with the problems of India 


‘as a whole, we cannot think of them, at least, 
for the present moment, in terms of the neces- 
‘sarily exclusive bias of parties A, B or © 
‘individually. It is one thing to correct any 
error or set right an injustice within the work- 
‘ing machinery of a nation and quite a different 


“one to commit the entire people with its diverse 
issues, arising out of conflicting interests, into 
‘one single programme, exclusive of all others. 


In the world history we have recently found 
instances where a single party programme has 
In Soviet 
1937, the time of 


‘Russia, until December, 


inauguration of its new constitutional goverr 
ment with the recognized democratic system ¢ 
secret ballotting, and in Italy and German 
even today, we have witnessed and are sti 
witnessing the operation of one exclusiv 
extreme programme over an entire people. Th 
question arises, ‘Is India in 19389 ripe fc 
such a policy, partidularly when that policy ¢ 
programme might be a ‘ leftist’ one ?” 

Until the advent of Marxism as a power i 
the guidance of human destinies, philosoph 
se action were always held apart. Philosoph 

“theory ” had a separate academig exis! 
ae Marxism united both permanently an 


ST I a GR ROE EO, RATE a pF EE RE RT TS I FR ee TEM TG, TR TET EE A A TN ne Me eee gee "- 
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indissolubly. It i8 almést an axiomatic truth - 
.. with dialéctic’ materialism that ‘theory and, 
“action, policy and programme, must go hand in - 


hand. Both are, in fact, merely the two sides 
‘of the same shield. There it is that lies one 
of the secrets of the dynamicity of Marxism. 

- Therefore, for any: country, “leftism ” is, 
in its broad’ technical sense, such a phrase as 


to be entirely without any meaning whatsoever: 


unless immediately translated into definite 
action. “ Leftism” without a programme is an 
“anomaly of thought. 

Tike the word “swaraj” “leftism” can also 


. be defined in a hundred’ ways to suit a hundred 


convenient tastes: and. be made: just as vague 
as you like. So, to avoid any aimless: guess- 


work, let us be ‘glear mm our ideas and have a - 


working . definition of the word to start. with. 
For our present purpose I will state “leftism ” 
as the philosophy and technique of revolution- 
ary socialism (through the use of physical 


force, where necessary) ;-which is the generally. 


accepted meaning in Marxian dialectics, from 
‘where the term has been borrowed by the 
socialists’in India. 

Can: the Indian National Congress formu- 
late any such programme of action, now, and 
can, it be-realized even in theory ? 

If we look’ into the history of the only 
successful communist State in the world, 
US.S.R., we find that a leftist programme for 
the Nation was adopted only during and after 
the armed Revolution of 1917 and not before 
it. Even, then, the Revolution was brought 
about. not simply by the. attempts of the Nation 
itself, but was only made possible by a favour- 
able international situation. Marxism had 
existed for a long period as the philosophy and 
action of a particular party outside the Govern- 
ment, and in order to, be successfully operative 
as-a programme of the official machinery of an 
- entire Jand and people, it had to wait for the 
Great War in Europe. Even today we find 
independent countries like Spain, Czechoslovakia 
and China, in trying to socialize By themselves 
through the increasing will of’ certain sections 
of their peoples, succumb one by one to the 
powerful international. allies of fascist im- 
perialisfa. Leftism in an isolated. nation cannot 
‘survive as a, broad yational programme against 
a united and much efficiently equipped and 


internationally organized attack of imperialist - 


forces, unless and until that: same nation is 
thoroughly disciplined from within itself and 
in full ripeness of time helped from without by 
an advantageous situation in international affairs. 
It is for this reason that modern socialism 
March—5 ~* 
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‘mass revolution, - 


perience of a century, we kno 
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has: devised, for the time being, its lates 
technique; viz., that of the “ United Front” fo 
the guidance of the national policies in countrie 
under, Imperialist sway. Capitalist countrie 
throughout the world in their various stages o 
should, according to th 
principles of the “ United ‘Front ” adopt specia 
tactics suited to the special national conditions 
So, viewed even from-.a socialist angle in a1 
imperialist: land, a purely leftist programm 
for an entire heterodox composite nation lik 
the Indian, is not practical polities at the pre 
sent moment, and not supported by the histori 
eal experience of contemporary socialism i 
different lands.’ 


However, ‘the future depends not on thi 
‘ism ” but on.the actual -programme, the clea: 
and definite items on the national routine sheet 
In the meantime, the dissenting members of th 
Working Committee of the Indian Nationa 
Congress have been wise to withdraw. . Let u: 
examine why. 

As is abundantly clear to all seriou: 
students of world politics that the very fac 
that the imperialist powers everywhere are using 
all possible means to fight socialism tooth anc 
nail, proves conclusively, that the latter is 
gaining grounds in a steady progress, and judgec 
at least by. the Press and Platform in India— 
not to-mention the results of the last Presiden- 
tial election of the Congress—it is also evident 


that the same is getting a stronger and stronger 


foothold in this country, as time moves on. 
Whatever Power or Institution comes in direct 
conflict with this growing sentiment -is destined 
to become unpopular, as:a reactionary. 


Now, even from our limited national’ ex- 
that through 
every great struggle against a bureaucratic 
government. down to the inauguration of the 
new Constitution in India, the more interise 
the Government resistance became.on the one 
hand, the stronger the popular movement grew 
on the other, and the more bitter did the national 
sentiment rise against that repressive Govern- 
ment. But all through, the fight was psycholo- 
gically between an alien Government and the 
people of India, thereby helping to build up a 
united Nation and a united Congress. If today 
the struggle is side-tracked to one between the 
Congress and the Nation, on whatever score 
that might be,. the same bitter animosity will 
grow between ‘these two forces simply through 
the laws of resistance, bringing-down in that un- 
desirable fight all the power and prestige of the 
Indian National Congress, so painfully built 
up through generations, humbled and discre- 
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dited not only in India but also before the united” 
bar of international opinion. The people may 
rise or be roused against the Congress, and ‘half 
the ground gained by Imperialism. So, when- 
ever the, slightest hint appears of mobilizing 
sae and popular sentiments like socialism 
r “leftism ” ‘against’a central national organi- 
ee he with a united front, immediate action 
should be taken to remove all elements of op-, 
position, thereby ‘shutting out every possibility 
for any further growth of popular antipathy 
towards that organization. 

Thus, by withdrawing the strong and dis- 
sentient element within the Congress executive, 
the leaders have shown wise and rare statesman- 
ship, avoiding by this tactics the lurking danger 
—that fatal calamity -of an otherwise inevitable 
conflict within the Nation, viz., between the 
Congress and the people. Hence, we must not 
look at the last action of the leading Congress 
operatives from the narrow angle of personal 
or ‘dictatorial’ discontents or discomfitures 
against any individual- or party success, but 


_ from the larger and -broader-national viewpoint : 


of the solidarity of the Congress. which is parti- 
cularly essential at the present critical moment, 
both nationally . and internationally. 

There is one more danger ahead. 

We must always be careful of. tempting 
catch phrases. It is now common knowledge 
with the world how fascists like Mussolini -and 
‘Hitler started: their careers with swearing by 
socialism, and how later on, they gradually but 
steadily played the destinies of the peoples 
into the hands of organized imperialist capital- 
ism with a militarist ideology, always leading 
the nations and gaining ground by the hottest 
socialist slogans unbacked by actual socialist 
programme of work. Let not this phase of 
history be repeated in India, and let not the 
fascinating “isms,” either in ‘theory or In pre- 
mature practice, supply. a ready and inviting 
handle to the forces of Imperialism for which 
they have been waiting ever so eagerly ‘since 
the Congress came into undisputed power. That 
is why a programme must accompany an. * ‘ism,’ 
at least. to prove its bona fides. 

Before the inevitable mass forces are let 
loose by a “ leftist” programme, if it really. be 
“leftist ’ in its import, one should gauge care- 
fully how far one possesses that amount of inti- 


mate contact with the masses.so as to ascertain 


accurately the preparedness of the proletariat, 
and also should properly estimate one’s own 
power of disciplined control over those. forces 
once released throughout India. To rush head- 


not so fundamentally “ dangerous ” 
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‘long forward with a fascinating “idea” is not 


the whole of leadership. 

' Hence, what is urgently needed to decide’ 
before the next session of the Congress begins, 
is to be definite whether India is yet: ripe for a 
full-fledged “ leftist ” programme and if so, to 


formulate’ a clean-cut line of action. The 


voluntary resignation of the opposing members 
has left the field clear for an, unhampered pre-. 
paration of an ‘advance programme. 

- Before taking on themselves in -the name 
of the Nation the full responsibility of every- 
thing implied’ by the word “ leftism,” it ‘would 
be .advisable 'that the “‘ leftists,” concerned 
should be thoroughly aware of the dangers ahead. 

The dangers are at least twofold. 

(1) That, forces will be released, in vary- 
ing stages of indiscipline, throughout India, 
which, if not controlled with a thorough mastery 
over the masses, will deliver the Congress 


‘directly into the hands of Imperialist militarism, 


which, recoiling on the people, will develop into 
Fascism through its usual tactics as elsewhere. 

. (2) That, under such circumstances, the 
agencies responsible for bringing the Congress 
and the people into such a pass may not get 


‘the full support of the Nation,:as is already - 


evident from the sharp and big rift in the flanks 
of the Congress revealed by the.last Presiden- 
tial election. 

. We must not confuse the . leftist: ‘i issue , 
before the country with either the “ extremism ” 
of.the. Benga! Partition days or the. “Swaraj 
Party ” polities of C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru. 
Both the latter methods were constitutional 
oppositionalisms.in one form or other, and were 
to.an Im- 
perialist Government. “ Leftism ” belongs to 
an entirely different category and should be 
judged on its own merits. A success with the 
one does not necessarily mean success with the 
other. For that purpose, the contempory social- . 
ms history-of the nations will pions a, better . 
esson. 


I will now eondlude this afte: on the eve 
of the Congress-session, with the words of the 
world’s leading “ leftist,” Joseph Stalin of 


U. §. 8. R., quoted by, John Gunther in his 
‘article on “Stalin” in H a a8 Magezine for 
December, 1935 : 


The art of leadership is a serious matter. : One must 
not lag behind a movement; because to do so is to become 
isolated from the masses. But one must not rush ahead, 
for to rush ahead is to lose contact with the masses. He 
who wishes to lead a movement must conduct a fight on 


two fronts—against those who lag behind and those who 


rush on ahead. . (Italics mine). 
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NOTES 


Mahatma Gandhi's Fast and 
Lord Linlithgow’s Opportunity 

As, according to Mahatma Gandhi and 
sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the Thakore Saheb 
of Rajkot had not kept his promise, which waz 
made to end his people’s satyagraha, Gandhiji 
_urdertook a fast—unto death, if necessary. 
Writing about it, he has explained that as he 
looked upon the Thakore Saheb as his son, he 
undertook the fast to “ melt his heart.” 

It is to be regretted that the fast did not 
produce -any effect upon the heart of the 
Thakore Saheb. It did not melt his heart. 
Perhaps, though we do not ‘know, the only 
reaction was a hardening of his heart. 

The fast produced some effect upon Lord 
Linlithgow, the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India. It is not known whether it was his 
heart which was, touched. But it may be 
guessed that the fast produced a “ brain-wave, ” 
as they say in colloqual English, in His 
Eixcellency’s cerebrum. He hit upon the device 
that the ‘bhakore Saheb’s promise, construed 
differently by His Highness and the Sardar, 
should be submitted to the Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court for the latter’s judicial interpre- 
tation, which should be accepted as final. His 
Iixcellency’s idea was approved by Mahatmai! 
and the fast ended. ; 

On this topic we wrote on the 25th 
Phaleun last (9th March, 1939) for the Chaitra 
number of our Bengali monthly Prabdsi : 


independent Federated 


“ett 32] arog ca, wetaiacs ceut 
CTIAT GSR Se cHUTata cate acaPRStcy Ufaty 
TALS eR SPA? 


“ Here it is to be noted that Mahatmaji 
has been indirectly made to accept and recog- 
nize in advance a limb of the Federation, namely, 
the Federal Court.” (Prabdsi for Chaitra last, 
page 883.) | 

We repeat the same observation now. 
Whether hereafter the Congress accepts, re- 
cognizes and works, the British-made federal 
scheme or not, a part of that scheme already — 
stands recognized by the supreme leader of the 
Congress—which, by the way, has repeated its 
absolute opposition to it (the scheme) at 
Tripuri. | 

Another thing to be noted is that Mahat- 
maji’s acceptance of the mediation of the Chief 
Justice of the Federal Court may be interpreted 
as an admission that the Congress is not yet so 
powerful and influential as to be able to do 
without the intervention of “ the third party ” 
even in its dealings with the Indian Princes. whu 
are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 

If according to the Congress policy and 
programme a Constituent Assembly is convened 
hereafter and it draws up a constitution for 
India (ineluding the 
Indian States), it is to be hoped that by that 
time the Congress will become sufficiently 
acceptable to the Princes and sufficiently influen- 
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tial with them to be able to persuade them to 
join the Féderation—of course, without the 
mediation or intervention of “ the third party, ” 
the British ‘Government, which can have ‘no 
locus stand in Independent India. 


Mahatma Gandhi's Reporied Promise of 
Separate Communal Electorates t to 


Rajkot Muslims 


The Indian Social Reformér of the ‘ith 
March, 1939, writes : | 


In a statement -issued seas lati after i breaking 
the Rajkot fast, Gandhiji thought it necéssary to give 
the following assurance to Muslims in- Rajkot :-— 

“Y had no hesitation in telling: them without any 
argument that their. special interests would be safeguarded, 
that if they wanted’ separate electorates in. Rajkot with 
reservation of-seats I would see to it that they -got them 

. It is necessary for me to say this in order to ease 
their minds and to ease the minds of Mussulmans through- 
out India.” 

We draw the attention of those ‘rho are. smug in 
their complacent belief that the States have only -good 
things to learn from British Indian politicians, to this 
deliberate iasinuation’ of communal electorates into: the 
Indian States by the most outstanding Conzress 
personality who himself resisted them at the Round Table 
Conference. When it is remembered that the States at 
the London -Conferences staunchly resisted all efforts to 
bring i separate electorates into their Central represen- 
tation it seems al] the more objectionable for popular 
leaders in British India to force upon them what they 
have been ever ready to denounce in British India itself 
as the worst aspect of commnunalism and the first im- 
pediment to national unity. The Muslim League, which 
opposes Federation primarily because of the States’ re- 
fusal to give one-third representation to Muslims, must be 
grateful to Gandhiji for playing their game so readily. 


There ig no reason to think that the 
statement from which our contemporary, has 
made an. extract is not authentic, -and hence, 
‘gome-comments may be made on what Gandhiji 
‘has promised there. 

. With the help of his numerous.. loya! 
followers he can make the Congress and the 
Congress Ministries in eight provinces do what 
he. wishes. But he-has neither the legal power 
nor-sufficient.moral influence upon the Rajkot 
. Durbar to’make it grant separate communal 
electorates to Rajkot Muslims with reservation 
of seats for them. The promise is by implica~ 
tion perhaps extended to “ Mussulmans 
throughout India ”, including Mussulmans in all 
Indian States besides Rajkot. Perhaps Gandhiji 
himself does not believe, and no one else 
believes, that he has sufficient influence to be 
able to prevail upon all the Indian Ruling 
Princes to grant separate communal .electorates 
to their Muslim subjects with seats reserved 
for them. If that be so, he has made a 
promise which is beyond his power to fulfil. 


nor 
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Of course, if the Paramount Power fall in witl 
his views and be willing to and can exert suffi- 
cient pressure on the Rulers to agree to create 
separate Muslim electorates: with reservation 
of seats in all the States, there may be some 
chance for his wishes being fulfilled. But the 
Paramount Power has been already finding it 
dificult to persuade many, if not most, States 
to join the Federation. It is not likely to agree 
to increase that difficulty. 


So far as the Congress is concerned, it has 
neither accepted nor rejected the Communal] 
Decision. And that Decision, miscalled 
“Award”, apples only to British India. In 
the extract from Mahatma Gandhiji’s statement 
printed above, he not only definitely accepts 
the “ Award” by implication but extends it tc 
the Indian States to which British imperialists 
did not extend it by the Government of India 
Act of 1935, passed by the British imperia! 
Parliament. His statement, therefore, cannot 
but be regretted, 1f not also condemned, fror 


‘the Indian National’ Congress point of view 


as well as from the point of view of all othe: 
Indian Nationalist bodies and individuals. 


New: Indo-British Trade 
Agreement 

When a trade agreement is arrived a 
between two independent and democratically 
governed countries after mutual consultation: 
between the duly appointed ‘and accreditec 
representatives of the people of the tw 
countries, the people of neither country cai 
legitimately find fault with the agreement 
though one country may have gained more hr 
it than the other. In the case of Indo-Britis] 
trade agreements it may always be said to b 
a foregone conclusion that India will stand t 
lose, because India is a dependent country am 
subject to that very exploitmg countr 


with which the agreements are or are to b 


concluded. True, on the Indian side there ar 
unofficial advisers. But they are only advisers 
and their advice or recommendations, even i 
unanimous, may not be accepted by th 
Government of. India, which, ise a foreig: 
eovernment subject to the foreign paramoun 
British Government. *Moreover, the adviser 
in the case of India are not all Indian: 
do the Indian - advisers represen 
all the provinces and regions of Indie 
The provinces and regions which are more back 
ward in trade and industries than’ the, res 
stand in greater need of their interests bein 
safeguarded than those of the others. But ; 
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is precisely these provinces and regions which 
have had no representatives among the advisers. 
The new Indo-British trade agreement, ol 
which the details have appeared in the dailies, 
consists of 16 Articles. | 
The following Reuter’s telegram represents 
Britain’s reaction to the agreement : 
Lonpon, Mar, 22, 
The Anglo-Indian trade agreement holds out prospects 
of Lancashire cloth exports to India reaching 425 million 
‘yards a year with fair possibilities of still higher figure as 
against trade now in the region of 266 million yards, is the 
considered opinion of leaders of Lancashire cotton trade 
contained in a statement by Lancashire Committee for 
Indian trade relations. It says Indian side proved intoler- 
ably hard bargainers. It was clear that India has yet to 
learn that the best and most lasting agreements are inspired 
iby mutual consideration. The provisions affecting Lan- 
cashire cotton trade fall short of what Lancashire would 
have considered equitable, but represent considerable 
advantage to Lancashire compared with the present posi- 
tion and more so compared with the position that would 
have arisen if no agreement had been made. | 
Moreover India gives clearly implied recognition that 
access to her market for reasonable share of her consuming 
power in textiles is something she will be obliged to grant 
if she expects this country to consume her products. ‘This 


may prove a precedent of permanent far-reaching value ’ 


to Lancashire not only in India but elsewhere and may 
turn out to be the point in the agreement most favourable 
to the United Kingdom. The statement concludes: “In 
the circumstances, the United Kingdom Government has 
done the right thing to settle as it has done.” 

_ The “ Manchester Guardian” in a leader on .the trade 
agreement says there is nothing to get enthusiastic about 
jt. Still there being few limits to economic follies of 
headstrong nationalists the agreement must be welcomed 
as an alternative to no agreement at all and perhaps 
bitter trade hostilities — (Reuter). 

“Tndian side proved intolerably hard bar- 
gainers” ! Of course !! Britishers have had 
practically a monopoly of the Indian market 
for generations—a monopoly secured by the 
unjust exercise of political power. Hence, any- 
body who does not agree to virtually uncon- 
trolled industrial and commercial exploitation of 
India must be considered an intolerably hard 
bargainer. | 

“India has yet to learn that the best and 
most lasting agreements are inspired by mutual 
consideration.” That may be true in the 
abstract in the case of parties of equal political 
status. But what consideration did Britain 
show to India so long as slre had not been hard 
hit by the Swadeshi-Boycott movement and also 
by Indian and Japanese competition, and so 
long as under pressure of public opinion the 
policy of discriminating protection had not 
been introduced ? . 

Indian nationalists may be considered head- 
strong and guilty of “economic follies.” But 
they think that Britain buys raw materials from 
India, not out of feelings of generosity or charity, 


“even lower 


-from 20 per-cent to 124 per cent ad valorem. 
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but becatise she finds them cheaper than similar 
non-Indian goods and is therefore satisfied that 
it is to her-interest to buy from ‘India. Indian 
nationalists do not want any-. consideration. 
They want to buy the best articles at the lowest 
prices, wherever obtainable, and to sell to pur- 
chasers anywhere for the highest price that may 
be secured. Imperial preference, generally 
speaking, has not been to her advantage. 

Some reactions in Indian business circles 


ees 


are noted below... : - 
Mr. &...N. Mitter, President, Bengal Mill- 
owners’ Association, says in the course of a 
statement on ,the- draft Indo-British Trade 
Agreement yr.) 5 > . : 


“Y need advdnce: no argument against the terms 
except to cite hard facts that speak for themselves. 
Under the existing circumstances: United Kingdom pur- 
chased 580, 532 and 394 thousand bales of Indian cotton 
in 1936, 1937 and 1938, respectively, not out of any com- 
passion for the “Indian growers, but ‘because it paid her 
to do so. Under the new agreement for a similar off-take 
of Indian cotton she will not only enjoy an average basic 
duty of 15 per cent ad valorem (as against the existing 
20 per cent) but also additional rewards in the shape of 
duties on imports of United Kingdom 
piecegoods. No guarantee has been given by the United 
Kingdom to increase the purchase of Indian cotton except 
that, if their purchases of raw cotton fall below 400,000 
bales after the first year of the agreement and below 
450,000 bales in any subsequent year, the basic duties on 
U. K. imports of cotton piecegoods may be increased. It 
is needless to say that this is hardly any improvement 
over existing conditions.” 


Mr. 8. N. Mitter concludes : 


“On the other hand, there is no provision for a 
maximum limit beyond which imports of United Kingdom 
piecegoods cannot go, except that if imports exceed 500 
million yards the rates of the basic duties may be in- 
creased. But if imports from the U. K. do not exceed 
350 million yards, the duties are to be reduced still 
further by 23 per cent ad valorem. Now, let us see the 
present position: Imports of cotton piecegoods from the 
U. K. during 1936, 1937 and 1938 were 360, 289 and 
230 million yards respectively. That means a case for 
an immediate lowering of the duties on British plcusnooee 

is, 
coming on t n of the increased duty on imported cotton, 
ee to spell disaster to the cotton textile industry- in 
ndia. ao 
“1 fail to understand what induced the Government 
of India to agree to such terms, which far from bringing 
any advantages to India in any form will only serve to 
cripple effectively her largest industry, and will jeopardise 
its very existence in those parts of the ‘country where the 
industry is still in an initial’ stage of development, ¢.g., 
in Bengal.” 

_ The Secretary, Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce, Calcutta, says in the course of a state- 
ment : 

The protective duty of 25 per cont agains? Lancashire 
on the import of piecegoods, which was already reduced 
to 20 per cent in June, 1936, has now been brought down 
to 15 per cent by. the new Agreement. Moreover, the 
minimum limit ‘for the import of Lancashire piecegoods 
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into India has been placed at such a high level, namely 
300 million yards as against the last year’s total import 
of 266 million yards and this year’s estimate of about 
200 million yards, that it is not likely to be reached 
during the next year, particularly owing to the large ac- 
cumulation of stocks at present with .the Indian . mills. 


The result will be a further reduction of 2% in the 


Import duty as per terms of the new Agreement. 


Protection to the Indian textile industry - 


has been further reduced, and that indirectly. 


In addition to this direct reduction of 50 per cent 
within a short space of three years in the protection 
granted to the indigenous: industry, the recent proposal 
of doubling the import duty on raw cotton will have the 
effect of further reducing the protection by about 8 per 


cent as a result of increase in the cost of production of - 


Indian mills. Taking into consideration the import duty 
on machinery, stores, etc., the Indian textile industry is 
thus virtually deprived of any protection at all. The 
new Agreement coming in the wake of the doubling of 
the import duty on cotton. will thus prove seriously 
detrimental to the interests of Indian industry. 


How the increase in the minimum import 
of British piecegoods stipulated in the agree- 
ment will reduce Indian production is then point- 
ed out. 


The effect. of the stipulation regarding. the minimum 
import of piecegoods of 350 to 425 million yards from 
Lancashire as against the present import of 200 million 
yards will mean a curtailment of about 150 to 225 million 
yards in Indian production. It is highly objectionable 
that Lancashire should thus be granted preference in the 
Indian market at the cost of the indigenous industry. 
If preference has to be.granted it should be only against 
other foreign exporters and in no case against the in- 
digenous industry. 


Cotton off-take by Britain has also been 
reduced. 


As regards the terms about the off-take of Indian 
cotton by the United Kingdom, it is regrettable that 
Lancashire has failed to offer quid pro quo even here. 
The note submitted by the unofficial Advisers to the 
Government of India in-September last and the estimates 
made by the Indian Central Cotton Committee clearly 
show that it is possible for Lancashire to consume easily 
up to 1 million bales of Indian cotton. The minimum 
stipulation in the new Agreement, however, is only of 
400,000 bales which is even below the average off-take 
by Lancashire during the last three financial years by 
about one lac bales. Moreover, the definite demand of 
the unofficial Advisers that, of the quantity to be taken 
by the United Kingdom, at least 65 per cent shall be 
Bengal, Oomra, Berar and other short and fair staple 
yarieties, has not at all been mentioned in the new Agree- 
ment. 

As regards the general effect of the new trade agree- 
ment, although fuller criticism has to be reserved till the 
details of the Agreement and all the notes submitted by 
the non-official Advisers to the Government of India are 
published, it is clear that Britain has got on the whole 
a total preference in the Indian market of more than 
double thesamount recommended by the unofficial Advisers. 


So far only the views of Indian textile 
manufacturers have found expression. Other 
Indian manufacturers also have to speak out. 
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Congress President and Tripuri Session 


_ If, after Dr. Sir Nilratan Sirear had 
pronounced it as his opinion that $j. Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s illness was of a serious 
character and if he went to Tripuri before 
recovery the malady might become more 
serious, the Reception Committee had been 
able to postpone the sittings of the Congress 
for a few days, perhaps 8j. Bose would have 
been able to take part in it after complete or 
partial recovery and do his duty as president to 
the best of his ability. Whether even in that 
case the undesirable things _ which happened 
during the Tripuri session would not have 
happened, nobody can say.. Therefore there 
need not be any -speculation about it. That in 
spite of serious illness he proceeded to Tripuri 
taking all risks, stands to his credit. 

Owing to physical prostration and the 
consequent advice of his medical attendants 
to take complete rest, he could not attend the 
open plenary session of the Congress on any day. 
And previous to the opening of the session- he 
had not been able to attend the concluding 
sittings of the Subjects Committee. 

One unforeseen result of the illness of the 
president was that Maulana’ Abul Kalam Azad 
had. to officiate for him at some of the sittings 
of the Subjects Committee and throughout the 
open session of the Congress with the help of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. —: 

So it was as if Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
had not withdrawn his candidature for the 
presidentship and had been elected president. 


Grand Presidential Procession 
Without President _ 


Tripuri witnessed a most imposing pageantry this 
morning when the Congress presidential procession, which 
was postponed so far owing to the céontinued illness of 
Mr. Subhas Bose, was taken out this morning. As Mr. 
Bose himself was feeling extremely weak and exhausted 
he could not- join the procession but a huge decorated 
photo of the president was put in the chariot drawn by 
51 elephants. : 

Just as the golden sun began to tise in the eastern 
horizon the procession started from Pismis Marrhia, six 
miles from Vishnuduttnagar. Scenes of unbounded 
enthusiasm were witnessed all through the route right up 
to the Jhanda Chowk, where it terminated.e 

From early morning, men, women and children in 
thousands wended their way through hills and dales 
and when every available inch of space was occupied. 
people climbed to house-tops, hills and trees to feast 
their eyes on the magnificent spectacle. A huge tuskeér 
with a majestic bearing, holding a tri-colour flag in its 
howdah which fluttered in rhythmic harmony with the 
music of the National band, led ‘the procession. Then 
followed 50 elephants richly caparisoned in gold, and 
silver, 25 on each side and another attached in the middle 
drawing the presidential chariot. A unique feature of 
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this year’s procession was that the photos of the past 
51 presidents were carried by elephants which added io 
the glorious splendour of the procession. The huge con- 
course of humanity which had gathered on the way, 
while disappointed not to find Mr. Subhas Bose, reveren- 
tially bowed to the portrait of Mr. Subhas Bose as well 
as those of the past presidents—U. P. 1, 


The Congress Presidential Address 


The presidential address of Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose was brief—briefer than any 
previous presidential address. This is easily 
accounted for by his illness. Owing to the same 
cause and his consequent absence from the open 
session, the English version of the address was 
read by his elder brother, $}. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, and the Hindustani version by Acharya 
Narendra Deo. 

The circumstances preceding and following 
the presidential election were such that one 
might expect at least traces of absence of 
serenity in the mind of the writer of the address. 
But there are no such traces. ‘This betokens 
equanimity or self-control. 

. After expressing gratitude for his re-elec- 
tion and for the cordiality and warmth of his 
reception at Tripuri, the president expressed 
joy “at the success of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
mission to Rajkot” and “ the termination of his 
fast in consequence thereof.” The termination 
of his fast is a matter for rejoicing. As for the 
success of his .mission, let us wait and see. 
(Written on March 24, 1939). 

~ With the Congress President the Indian 
public accorded and accords “a most hearty 
welcome” to the Wafdist’ delegation from 
Keypt. The Wafdist party is the nationalist 
party of Egypt and stands for its complete 
independence. . Its object has been partly 
gained—gained to a far greater extent than the 
similar object of the Indian National Congress. 

After welcoming the Wafdist delegation the 
President passed on to make some observations 
on some significant world events, such as the 
Munich Pact of September. last year. The 
deplorable and sinister consequences of that 
pact are more evident today than when the 
Congress President wrote his address. “ The 
law of the,yungle ” has since been spreading over 
the continent of Europe very rapidly indeed. 

Coming to homes politics, the President 
contented himself with referring to only a few 
important problems, in view of his ill-health. 

In the first place, I must give clear and unequivocal 
expression to what I have been feeling for some time 
past, viz., that the time has come for us to raise the 
issug of Swaraj and submit our national demand to the 


British Government in the form of an ultimatum. The 
time is long past when we could have adopted a passive 
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attitude and waited for the federal scheme to be imposed 
on us. The problem no longer is as to when the federal 
scheme will ‘be forced down our throats. The problem 
is as to what we should do if the federal scheme is con- 
veniently shelved for a few years till peace is stabilised 
in Europe. There is no doubt that once there is stable 
peace in Europe—whether through a four-Power pact 
or through some other means—Great Britain will adopt 
a strong empire policy. The fact that she is now 
showing some signs of trying to conciliate the Arabs 
as against the Jews in Palestine is because she is feeling 
herself weak in the international sphere. 


Such bemg the situation, the President 
thought the right opportunity had come to 
ceive Britain an ultimatum. 


In my opinion, therefore, we should submit our 
national demand to the British Government in the form 
of an ultimatum and give a certain time-limit within 
which a reply is to be expected. If no reply is received 
within this period, or if an unsatisfactory reply is received, 
we should resort to such sanctions as ‘we possess in order 
to enforee our national demand. 


As for the sanctions, he said : 


The sanctions that we possess today are mass civil 
disobedience or satyagraha. And the British Government 
today are not in a position to face a major conflict like 
all-India satyagraha for a long period. 


The President then passed on to combat 
pessimism and to state why he was optimistic. 


It grieves me to find that there are people in the 
Congress who are so pessimistic as to think that the time 
is not ripe for a major assault on British imperialism. 
But, looking at the situation in a thoroughly realistic 
manner, I do not see the slightest ground for pessimism. 
With the Congress in power in eight provinces, the strength 
and the prestige of our national organization have gone 
up. The mass movement has made considerable headway 
throughout British India. And last, but not least, there 
is an umprecedented awakening in the Indian States. 
What more opportune moment could we find in our 
national history for a final advance in the direction of 
Swaraj, particularly when the international situation is 
favourable to us? Speaking as a cold-blooded realist, 
I may say that all the facts of the present-day situation 
are so much to our advantage that one should entertain 
the highest degree of optimism. 


He made an appeal for unity in Congress 
ranks. 


If only we sink our differences, pool all our resources 
hnd pull our full weight in the national struggle, we 
can make our attack on British imperialism irresistible. 
Shall we have the political foresight to make the most 
of our present favourable position, or shall we miss this 
opportunity, which is a rare opportunity in the life-time 
of:a nation ? 

It may be allowable to make a few remarks 
on the. passages of the presidential address 
devoted to the “national demand.” Sj. Bose 
appears to think that there is some probability 
of the federal scheme being conveniently 
shelved for a few years till peace is stabilized 
in Europe. We do not possess the kind ol 
personal knowledge of European politics which 
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he has. Nevertheless we may be permitted to 
say that we do not see any such probability. 
Moreover, nobody can say when and how peace 
is going to be stabilized in Europe. And why 
should Britain make any delay in introducing 
federation till stable peace has been established 
in Europe ? The British Government may not 
be ready yet to fight any first-class power or 
‘combination of first-class powers, but 1¢ seems 
to feel strong enough not to make any con- 
cessions to popular opinion in India. Should 
Britain have to fight any enemy in.Europe and 
at the same time to deal with civil disobedience 
in India and should she be unable to fight both 
simultaneously, she would much rather con- 
clude an inglorious peace with her Huropean 
enemy than satisfy- nationalist India. 

We do not know for certain whether Britaix 
is trying to conciliate-the Arabs. If she is, 
there may be several reasons: (1) There -are 
independent ‘Arab States which may side with 
the Palestine Arabs; (2). the Palestine Arabs 
have been putting up the Kind. of fight which 
Englishmen understand and fear, and which 
they consider troublesome; and (8) there are 
European ‘powers which may be stirring up 
trouble in Palestine with a view to fishing in its 
troubled waters. So far as the Indian. situation 
is concerned, all these three factors are absent. 

Britain may be “ feeling herself weak in 
the: international sphere.” But so far as-the 
Indian sphere is concerned, the several wrang- 
ling Congress parties, the communal separatists 
and communal strife -and- riot mongers, - the 
landlords and peasants: fighting one another, 
labour and capital at war in different places, 
and the subjects of-some States and their Rulers 
at loggerheads—these do not make -Britain feel 
herself weak in the Indian sphere. No Indian 
leader, no Indian organization, is equal to 
fighting on five internal fronts in addition to 
fighting British imperialism. 

An ultimatum can-~- be effective, if the 
sanctions can be trusted to be effective. Not 
having ever taken part in satyagraha and not 


knowing its technique, we should not be dog- - 


matic IN pronouncing any opinion on the 
practicability at present of ‘ all-India satya- 
eraha for a long period.” But we fancy, the 
‘Congress provinces,’ of which the Ministers 
have gone in for various kinds of planning, will 
be the least disposed to launch any kind of 
civil disobedience movement. 

Undoubtedly there has been a popular 
awakening in the States. But their rulers are 
also organizing themselves. And there is the 
Paramount Power to back them, 
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Though we are not in favour of an ultima- 
tum, we are at one with the president in think- 
ing that “If only we sink our differences, pool 
all our resourees and pull our full weight in the 
national struggle, we can make our attack on 
British imperialism irresistible ’,- provided we 
choose the proper weapons and adopt the right 
methods. 

We know that, just as unity ts required 
for a great struggle, so a great struggle itself 
may make for and produce unity. But the 
question is, is there such a general appreciation 


‘of the need and value of the struggle against 


British Imperialism and the conviction that it 
is for the general good, as to make one feel con~ 
fident of its success, if started. 

Regarding the ‘Congress attitude towards 
the Indian States $}. Bose observed : 

I am definitely of the view that we should revise our 
attitude towards the states as defined by the Haripura 
Congress resolution. That resolution, as you are aware, 
put a ban on certain forms of activity in the states being 
conducted in the name of the Congress. Under that 
resolution, neither parliamentary work, nor struggle 
against work (?) should be carried on in the name cf 
the Congress. But since Haripura much has happened. 
Today, we find that the Paramount Power is in league with 
the state authorities in most places.’ Jn such circum. 
stances, should we of the Congress not draw closer to 
the people of the states? I have no doubt in my mind 
as to what our duty is today. 

Besides lifting the above ban, the work of sataing 
the popular movement in the states for civil liberty and 
responsible government should be conducted by the 
working committee on a comprehensive and systematic 
basis. The work so far done has been of a piecemeal 
nalure, and there has hardly been any system or plan 
behind it. But the time has come when the working 
committee should assiime this responsibility and discharge 
it in a comprehensive and systematic way, and should, 
if necessary, appoint a_ special sub- committee for the 
purpose. 

The fullest ‘use should be made of the guidance and 
co-operation of the All-India States’ People’s Conference. 


The attitude towards the States has been 
partly revised—actually and also by a resolution 
passed in the open’-session at Tripum. As for 
the Congress Working Committee assuming the 
responsibility for conducting the popular move- 
ment in the States for securing civil liberty and 
responsible government, ] Mahatma Gandhi has 
been exercising the power to stop satyagraha 
in any State and start or re-start it in any 
State according to his individual ‘judgment. 
When the Working Committee is formed—it is 
non-existent now (24th March, 1939), it will 
be formed according -to' Mahatma Gandhi's 
wishes. So whatever it does will be his doing. 

There can be no question of “ the advisabi- 
lity of our making” an “ advance in the 
direction of Swaraj] * whether it be findl Ol 
nob, 
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That will need adequate preparation. In the first 
place, we shall have to take steps to ruthlessly remove 
whatever corruption or weakness has entered our ranks, 
largely due to’ the Inre of power. Next, we shall have 
to work in close co-operation with all the anti-imperidlist 
organizations in the country—particularly, the Kisan 
movement and the trade union movement. All the radical 
elements in the country must work in close harmony and 
co-operation, and the efforts of all the anti-imperialist 
organizations must converge in the direction of a final 
assault. on British imperialism. 

May we suggest that, not only the Con- 
gress but the Kisan movement and the trade 
union movement should be purged of corruption, 
and that truculence and greed should be 
removed from them wherever they exist ? 

There are in the country elements which 
are not radical but which yet are nationalist 
and anti-imperialist. If the Congress cannot 
work in harmony with them, it should at least 
not antagonize them. 

The address concluded with words of hope: 

Friends, today the atmosphere within the Congress 
‘is clouded .and dissensions have appeared: Many of our 
friends are- consequently feeling depressed and dispirited. 
But I am an incorrigible optimist. 
see today is a passing one. I| have faith in the patriotism 
of my countrymen, and I am sure that before Jong we 
-shall-be able to tide over the present difficulties and 
réstore unity within our ranks. mot 

A somewhat similar situation had arisen at thé time 
of the Gaya Congress in 1922 and thereafter when 
Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru of hallowed 
memory started the Swaraj Party. 

May ‘the spirit of my latter guru, of the revered 
Motilal, and of other’ great sons of India inspire us in 
-the present crisis; and may Mahatma Gandhi, who is 
still with us to guide and assist our nation, help the Con- 
gress out of the present tangle, is my greatest prayer. 


Speech of Seth Govind Das 


Seth Govind Das, chairman of the recep- 
tion committee of the Tripuri session of the 
Congress, delivered an enthusiastic speech. He 
dwelt at some length on Mahakoshal’s devotion 
to Congress. The facts he stated went to show 
that he was not indulging in self-laudation. Hix 
reading of the international situation was on 
the whole correct.- As regards the problem of 
‘India’s defence, he said: ‘ 


Under the circumstances, it is doubtful how far. 


Britain will be able to defend India. She will have to 
defend herself; and+she cannot do so until she has com- 
-plete control over her army and her foreign policy. Thus 
it is obvious that the preblem of India’s self-defence 
cannot be separated from the bigger question of her 
independence. 

But will the enemies of India wait till she 
has had ample time after winning independence 
to complete her preparations for self-defence ? 

« The defence of India is a puzzling problem. 
It is abundantly clear that Britain is deter- 


mined not to allow India to become self-govern- * 


The cloud that you 
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ing, that in order that she may feel quite safe 
in her position as mistress of India she will not 
Indianize the army, navy and airforce of this 
country entirely or sufficiently to make the 
defence of India only or mainly by Indians 
practicable, and that in case Britain’s own 
safety were threatened in some great war she 
would not hesitate to leave India to her fate 
or even to do something worse, which we will! 
not specify. : 

Seth Govind Das spoke very feelingly of 
the woes and disabilities of Indians overseas. 
The paragraph devoted to that subject con- 
cludes with the words : 

Last year I] saw with my own eyes, the pitiable 
condition of onr people in Africa. It is there that we 
fully realise the fact of our political: bondage. Had we 
been independent, we would not have tolerated this condi- 
tion even for a single day. I could understand only after 
visiting Africa why after fighting for the rights of Indians 
overseas for so many years’ Mahatma Gandhi arrived at the 
conclusion that the question of Indian settlers is dependent 
for its solution upon the question of Indian independence. 

In describing’ the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi.the Seth pleaded for his dictatorship. 
Weare not in the least convinced that we stand 
in need of a dictator, or that even Mahatma 
Gandhi is or always has been an infallible guide. 
The commander in the battlefield is no doubt a 
dictator: .But it is false analogy. to think that 
a struggle for freedom going on for decades and 
even’ for generations resembles a day or two’s 
battle or even a war of longer duration. Prone- 
ness to submit to ‘dictatorship implies- or 
indicates want of intelléctual capacity, of back- 
bone, of judgment and of the power of acting 
voluntarily in a collective: capacity on .the part: 
of the rank. and file. - It-also implies their 
slave mentality. Sethji has not added to 
Mahatmaji’s glory by saying : 

“Mahatma Gandhi occupies the same position among 


Congressmen as that held by the leadership of Mussolini 
among Fascists, Hitler- among Nazis and Stalin among 


Communists.” ; 

It is undoubtedly true that the Congress 
is the biggest and the most powerful organiza- 
tion in the country, but it is not true that “ all 
Indians are with the Congress,” though Sethyji 
says they are. 

Seth Govind Das was quite well aware 
that Sj}. Subhas Chandra Bose had been elected 
president contrary to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
wishes. Therefore, it was scarcely graceful, in 
a speech meant mainly or partly to welcome 
Sj. Bose and the delegates, to refer to the fact 
that “a practice has grown up to elect as the 
Congress president the person upon whom 
Mahatma Gandhi’s choice falls.” That was 
tantamount to telling S}. Bose, “ According to 
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. Congress practice, you are an interloper and 

have no business to be here.” Apart from the 

question of good taste or gracefulness, what-was 

the necessity for saying what Sethji said? It 
was no news to his audience. 

He was right in observing: 

“J admire the enthusiasm of those who are inpatient 

lo give a fight. In politics enthusiasm ‘alone, however, 


does not bring ‘success; confidence in the accredited 
leader and discipline are éssential.” a Snes 


“Ts there Pro-F. ederationism. i in the 
Congress?” 


With reference to our editorial note in the 
last issue, entitled ‘Is there Pro-Federationism 


in the Congress ?” §ii Chandrashanker Shukla,” 
attention to: 


manager, Hariyan, draws - our 
Gandhiji’s article “ A Mischievous Suggestion ” 


We thank him for drawing our attention to it, 


though we had decided to “quote from. At Before 7 


reading his letter. 
Gandhiji’s article is a criticism of what 
Mr. Rushbrook Williams had written in-a letter 


to The Manchester Guardian, summarized in 4 ° 
Reuter’s telegram: dated London,. February 20, ~ 


1939. .This telegram we quoted.in part on the 
26th February in our editorial. note in’ ‘the 
March issue referred to above. 
appeared on March 1. Mahatma Gandhi’s article 
criticizing that telegram appeared in Harijan 


of March 4. Hence it was not: possible for us © 
to quote from Gandhiji’s criticism of Mr. 


Rushbrook Williams’ letter in The Manchester 
Guardian. Now we extract below that portion 
of Gandhiji’s criticism. which bears on the 
portion of Reuter’s telegram quoted by us im 
the March issue. Gandhiji writes *: 


Mr. Williams is an old ‘ enemy.’ During the non- 
co-operation days he edited an official Year Book, . in 
which he’ drew upon his imagination and gave his own 
colour to facts which he could not avoid. He has played 
the same role again: in his letter to the Manchester 
Guardian, assuming that he is correctly quoted. It is 
wrong to say that there was ‘a definite. or any progress 
by the Right Wing elements of the Congress High 
Command towards the position pictured by Mr. Williams's 
imagination. “The suggestion about Muslim support jis 
malicious. I know my own‘mind and so far as I know 
the Congress mind, neither it nor I ever dreamt’ that 
fiere could be any federation without Muslim support. 


Indeed so long as there is-opposition to federation by.- ° 


the Muslims, the Congress has “no need to worry about 
federation coming. Therefore, unless there is perfect 
communal unity, no Congressman can think or talk of 
federation whether of the Government mint or cent per 
cent swadeshi mint. 


Mahatma Gandhi says in effect that there. 


cannot be any federation’ without Muslim 
support, But all Muslims are not of one mind on 


The March igsuc- 


of his, 
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the subject of federation. So it is not possible 
to understand the meaning of Muslim support to . 
federation. There’ cannot be unanimous Muslim - 
support to any kind of federation,-unless it be 


“to a federation, in which the Muslims by them- ~ 
. selves, though a minority, will be masters of 


the country. : 
Some Muslims, who belong to the Muslim 
League, want two federations : : one.a federation 


_of- the Muslim miajority provinces and the 
States ruled by Muslims -or ‘inhabited mostly 


by: Muslims, and another a federation of the 
Hindu majotity provinces and all the States’ 
which are not included in the Muslim federation; ° 


.and the Muslim federation may include foreign 


independent Muslim countries also.. How can 
support-to any single federation -of any kind be . 


‘expected from such Muslim’ quarters ? 
which appeared in Harijan (March 4; 1939): . 


We do not understand what exactly Gandhi- 
jl means-by saying 
opposition to federation by the Muslims, the - 


= Congress has no need to worry about federation 
. coming. 


3} 


Does he mean. that the British. - 
Government will not introduce federation -gso © 
long as there is Muslim opposition to it, and, 
therefore, seeing that there is and may for. ani 
indefinite period be Muslim opposition to it, 
Corigressmen need not bother ? If that be his 


"meaning; one should be curious to. know what , 


he would advise Congressmen to do if Govern-. 
ment were to buy off Moslem opposition. — . 

And why did the Tripuri Congress take the 
trouble to pass a resolution opposing the British 
federal scheme ? 

When Gandhiji says, Za there is 
perfect.. communal unity (italics ours,—ld., 
M. R.), no’ Congressman can think or ‘talk of. | 
federation whether of the Government mint or 


.cent per cent swadeshi mint,” he not only lays - 


down an impossible condition but also increase * 
the bargaining power” of communalists to the. 
highest degree. 

Srijut Shukla. says further in his letter + | 


You have referred to-Gandhiji’s reply to Lord Lothian - 
publishéd in Harijan. A reference to an earlier article 
entitled “Federation,” appearing on October 
Ist last, would also be pertinent. In that article he has 
said : 

“As a matter 


of fact, vo IT have Skid that. the. 


‘Congress will never have Federation forced upon it, and- 


that there was no hope of fleace.in India till there was 
independence in virtue of a constitution framed by a 
duly convened Constituent Assembly . 

I wonder if you consider the foregoing words satis- 
factory. 

We are not now discussing either the inde- 
pendence of India or a Constituent: Assembly. 
Let us confine ourselves to federation. On ‘that 
point Gandhiji’s .meaning is quite clear— 


‘so. long as’ there is. 


__ Congress and other Nationalist leaders. . 
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Gives will never -have Federation forced 
upon it,” he says. 


“Made in Britain ” 
alterations have been: made in. the scheme in 
consultation with prominent, leaders. «In - fact 
the charge against some Congress leaders was 
that they could and would be persuaided to do so. 


Srijut Shukla concludes his letter, by. asking: ; 


Is it not too much to. build a theory on: a mere -- 
surmise as to wnat, pgp have been’ said-‘at ‘a’ Sener 


conversation ? . 


- .We did not build any ee on the. 
’ Gandhi-Muirhead interview. Nor did we build 

any theory on what had been rumoured about 
Bhulabhai Desai’s visit to." 


the object of Mr. 
England last, year. These were merely mentioned 


_ in connection with. positive indications, viz., that - 


"resolutions were passed: in more.’ than. one rari 
~ FUCUrE, 


- provincial’ Legislative Assembly in- favour’ of 
_working the Government federal scheme after 


some alterations had been made in consultation ~ 
- with the leaders, and also that “ Recently the. - 


-Congress President had to pul! ‘up a prominent 
Madras member, warning him not to, carry on 
any. propaganda in favour of the scheme. ” . 

Let.us.add in conclusion that,. whilst we 
would set. the highest value oh a federal consti- 


_ tution framed freely by Indians themselves, we. 
would not consider those ‘Congressmen or other - 


Nationalists traitors to the cause of Indian 
‘freedom who would, in the absence of the above- 
mentioned . kind of federal constitution and 


failing to get it, be for the time being in favour - 
of working the Government ..federal “scheme 


suitably: altered im consultation: with the 


not think that those Congressmen who are 


working the provincial part of the Government-, 


made constitution of India have ceased: to pe 
nationalists or soldiers of freedom. 
What is wanted is that, if there be any 


‘Congress leaders who are trying to get the 


Government federal scheme suitably, altered to 
make it workable, let them frankly say: so. 
There should not be any pretence on their part 


that they are absolutely and thoroughly opposed 


to the entjre.Government federal scheme and 
want its rejection lock, stock and barrel. 


“ Principal” Tripuri ‘Resolutions a 


. Haryan, dated March 18, 1939, writes, 
- The following are the principal resolutions 
passed by the 52nd session of the Indian 
National Congress at Tripuri: ” and prints the 
resolutions on “The ‘National Demand,” “Indian 
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. So understood the words. 
are quite satisfactory. But he’ does not say: that: 
Congress will never bé persuaded to work the: 
‘federation after suitable’ 


We do 


tioned ‘in the resolution. 


3o79 
States, ” ” & Constitutional Changes,” and, 
“ Foreign’ ‘Policy. ” . Pandit Govind Ballabh 


Pant’s resolution, “which took up most of the 


time ofthe Subjects Committee and the open 
session of the Congress, is not printed by it. But 


‘whether it be a principal resolution or not, we 
: shall have to make some comments on it. 


Pandii Govind Ballabh sa 


Re. solution 


The resolution which was moved by Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant at the plenary session of 
the Indian National Congress at Tripuri and 
carried ‘by a majority, runs as follows : 

“t+ Congress declares its firm adherence to the 
fundamental policies of the Congress which have governed 


‘its programme in the past twenty years under the guidance 


of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of the opinion that 
there ‘should be no break in these policies, and that these 
should continue to govern the Congress programme in the 


“The ‘Congress expresses its confidence in the work 


of the Working Committee. which functioned during last 


year, and regrets that-any aspersions should have been 


‘cast against any of its members. 


-*Ty view of the critical situation that may develop 


“during the ‘coming year and in view of the fact that 


Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and the 


_ . country to, victory during such a -crisis, the Congress re- 
-gards it as imperative that the Execut:.e Authority of the 


Congress should .command his implicit confidence and 
requests the Presidént to: nominate the Working Com- 


mittee for. the ensuing year in accordance with the wishes 


of Gandhiji.”—The ° 
So far as we are aware, no scaneuans 


indu. . 


“office-bearer of -the Congress—not the President 
at any rate during the first year of his incum- 
.beney of the: office and the few days. of his 


second term which had elapsed: before the 
moving of the resolution—had worked for, 
proposed or suggested any departure from “ the 
fundamental policies of the Congress,” what- 
ever they may be. One would, therefore, like 
to know why it was felt necessary for the 


Congress to declare its firm adherence to those 


policies. ‘he resolution does not mention any 
reason, 

As “the fandamental mais of the 
Congress ” are not mentioned, we cannot test 


the accuracy of the assertion - that they have 
governed its programme in.’ se past twenty 
years all dlong. 

* Policies” and “ programrae » are men- 
“ Principles ” are not 
mentioned. - It is ‘easy to understand that 
programmes. may change and even policies, but 
principles should be more permanent (if we 
may say so) in this impermanent and changing 
world. 

To take an easy illustration. It is a principle 
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that the government of a country should work 
for its material prosperity (not of course for its 
material prosperity alone to the exclusion of 
the moral we:fare of its peop.e). Now, that 
prosperity may be promoted, according to 
changing circumstances, by the policy of free 
trade, or of fair trade, or of protection, and 
programmes may vary according to change of 
poicy, whist all the time the principle should 
remain unchanged. 


We venture to think that the Congress - 


should have effirmed its adherence to some 
fundamental principle or principles. 

It is not quite correct to suggest that the 
' Congress has followed any single “ programme ” 
during the last twenty years. There 
schism in Congress ranks under the leadership 
of. Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, and Congressmen were divided 
into the two parties of Swarajists and “No- 
changers, following somewhat different pro- 
grdmmes. ‘Both the programmes . were. not 
formulated and worked “under the guidance of 
Mahatma Gandhi ”—-not at any rate to an 
equa! extent. - 

' As regards “ aspersions cast against any 
of tte members of the Working Comniittee, ’ 
the President has said that he did not cast, did 
not mean to cast, any aspersions against any 
members of the Working Committee. Similar- 
ly, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pent, the mover of 
the resolutions, has said that it is not meant to 
ensure or throw ° any reflection upon the 
President. If it had been his (the Pandit’s) 
intentiin to censure the President, he would 
have done so openly, 
implieation. 

Owing to these two disavowals, if-is un- 
necessary to inquire what aspersions, if anv, 
were cast against anv members of the Working 
Committee, . and if any aspersicns were ‘east 
against any. who they were: nor is it necessary 
‘to diseuss whether this resolution amounts to a 
censure on the President. 

Qur definite impression is that some 
members of the Congress: are in favour of 
working the Government federal scheme after 
suitable alterations have been made in it, and 
that some of them have worked to that end. 
We do not know whether anv members of last 
year’s Working Committee, were among them. 
We do not think that those who worked to that 
end did anything morally wrong. But it would 
ecrtainly be morally wrong for anv one among 
them to say that he had’ not worked to that end. 
In the present and some past issues of The 
Modern Review we have given reasons for our 


Was &@. 


not indirectly or by — 


‘a.so ‘ruled ’) the Congress... 
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impression that there is “ pro-Federationism * 
in the Congress. 

It is ‘also our definite impression that 
Pandit Pant’s resolution would seriously curtail 
the power, authority and influence of the 
President—we do not mean of the present Presi- 
dent alone, but of his successors, too, so long 
as that resolution remained ‘in force. 


Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 

Suice Awanauna Gandli’s “ walking out? of 
the Congress in 1954, 1b has beeritm, “ make- 
beneve ” that Mahauna Gandht™ ‘Is not in we 
Lungress. ‘I'he expression ‘‘ pious fraud” should 
nov pe used Im discussing his position, 

lt is ummatenal whether he is a four anna 
member or not: he has enjoyed and exercised 
as much power aud influence in the Congress 
after 1934-as before that year. And he would 


have cuntinued to do so substantially, even if 


Pandit Pant’s resolution had not been passed. 
For 5}. Subhas Chandra Bose as said more 


‘than ‘once that, though he could’ not promise 
‘unpheit and complete obedience to Ganahiji, 


he would 'do everything in his power to 
deserve lus confidence. 

What difference then does the resolution 
make in the position of Mahatmaji vis-a-vis 


the Congress ? 


In an article on “Federation” which 
Gandhiji wrote in a (dated October 1, 
1938), he said : 


“Whatever influence I still possess among Congréss- 
men is solely due to my constant appeal to reason and 
never to authority,” 

For that “ appeal to reason ” Pandit Pant’s 
resolution substiutes the authority of that 
reso:ution. Folmerty, Mahatma Gandhi’s 
reasons, according to him,’ influenced (we say, 
Now the reso.ution 
lays down, that the Working Committee is to be 
formed actording to his’ “ wishes” (not his 
reasons), and of course the men of his choice 
are to work: according to his wishes. 

What was the nécessity for this change ? 
Had Mahatmaji's reasons’ ceased to have any 
influence over the minds of all.-or.any appreci- 
able section of Congressmen ?: If the sway of 
reason be supreme, this resolution shéuld be un- 
necessary. 

The resolution says “that Mahatma 
Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and the 
country to victory” during the coming crisis, 
W e attach the greatest importance to Mahatma- 
ji’s wisdom and leadership. But we do not think 
it is correct to say that he alone can lead, the 
country and-the Congress to victory during the 
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coming crisis. Nobody knows when the crisis 
may come, if 1t comes at all. Nobody knows 
how long Mahatmaji will live—though we all 
wish him a very long lease of life. Should he 
be disabled or should he cease to live in the 
flesh before the crisis comes or during the crisis, 
would there be no hope of victory for the coun- 
try ? We do not think the prospects of India’s 
freedom are so gloomy as that. 

It may be added here that it would not 
be ‘correct to suggest that the credit of whatever 
success the Congress had achieved so far, 
belonged to Gandhiji alone. If that were so, 
the discredit of all the corruption, etc., existing 
in the Congress should also go to him alone. 


Pandit Pant’s Resolution as the'.. 


President’s Position 


According to Pandit Gants rossluuon, the 
Congress President is to nominate the Working 
Committee in accordance with the wishes of 
Gandhiji (the sponsors of the resolution would 
_not agree to the President’s nominating the Com- 
mittee in consultation with Gandhiji). His 
wishes must prevail, That leaves no power to 
the President. According to the Congress con- 
_ stitution it is the President who has the power 
to nominate his Committee. But the resolution 
reduces him to a nonentity or a sort ol 
* Gandhiji‘s Rubber Stamp.” Congress jurists 
can determine whether this is constitutional. 

Perhaps it is unconstitutional. If so, in- 
stead of acting unconstitutionally and having a 
figure-head of a president and going to all the 
expense and trouble of electing four-anna mem- 
bers, delegates, the All-India Congress Commit- 
tee, the Working Committee, and a President, 
why not make Mahatma Gandhi, Life President 
of the Indian Nationa! Congress ? We made 
this suggestion in the Chaitra ‘number of 
Prabasi published on the 14th March, 1939. 

Whether Mahatma Gandhi will agree to be 
both in the Congress and of it, to be its dictator 
both in reality as well as in name, is more than 
we can say. But we may discuss why he “walk- 
ed out” of the Congress. | 

According to the A. P. I. message, dated 
Wardhaganj, February 22, the resignation letter 


jointly sent to Subhas*Babu by Maulana Abul. 


Kalam Azad, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Sardar 
Vallabhbhiai Patel, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Mr. Shankerrao Deo, Mr. Mehtab, Acharya Kri- 

palani, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, ‘Seth Jamnalal 
Bani and Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, contained 
the following sentences :— 
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“We feel that you should be left entirely free to 
choose your cabinet that represents your v.tws.” 

“It is but right, therefore, that you should select a 
homoger 2cus cabinet representing the v.ews of the 
major.ty. You mav trust us to give you ell possible co- 
operetion in matiers where we see eye to eye with you in 
the policies that you may put before the corntry.” 

But Pandit Pant’s resolution deprives the 
President of the freedom to choose his cabinet 
representing his views, and as the cabinet can- 
not be of nis choice, he cannot put his palicies 
before the country. 

The twelve resignant members of the Work- 
ing Committee or at least some of them may 
have fought in the Subjects Committee or in the 
plenary session of the Congress for leaving him 
‘entirely free to choose” his “cabinet that 
represents ” his ‘‘ views,” but no such fact is 
recorded in the reports of the proceedings of the 
Tripuri Congress in the newspapers, or it may 
-have escaped our notice. 


Why Gandhiji “Left” the Congress 


Though Mahatma Gandhi has been exercis- 
ing supreme power and. influence over the 
Congress for years, he has not hitherto been 
officially vested with such power and influence 
by resolution of Congress. Now that he has 
been practically so vested, it may be interesting 
to recall why he “left” Congress and to 
speculate whether there is any prospect of his 
“coming into” it again. | 

On account of an impression that he had 
come to have that 

‘“T was a hindrance rather then a help to the netural 
growth of the Congress, that instead of rema/nine the most 
democretic and representative institution in the country 


the Congress had degenerated into an organizetion dom.nat- 
ted by my personality and that in it there was no free play 


‘of reason,” 

on the 17th September, 1934, he declared 
his intention vo retire from the Congress. Sub- 
sequently, at the Congress held at Bombay in 
October of the same year, many leading Con- 
gressmen made impassioned appeals to him to 
reconsider his decision. But he remained firm, 
and said : 

“T strongly desire to go out of the Congress in order: 
that the Congress may flourish and grow to ‘ts naturel 
height, At the present moment, somehow or other, J am 
weighed down with the feeling thet the Congress is being 
suppressed by my presence, that the Congress is not giv- 
ing the natural expression to its views. Therefore, it has 
become an artificial body and nothing cen be so harmful 
to the growth of en institution or a natien as that it allows 
itself to be suppressed even for the sake of love.” 

Perhaps those who sponsored the Pant 
resolution know Gandhiji’s mind. Perhaps 
according to their knowledge of his mind he now 
thinks that owing to changing times, he will be 
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a help rather than a hindrance to the natural 
growth of the Congress, that the Congress, which 
“had degenerated into an organization dominat- 
ed by [his] personality,” with.“ no free flow of 
reason in it,” will now under his dictatorship 
become ‘ the most democratic and representa- 
tive institution in.the country,” that now under 
his formally declared leadership the Congress 
will “flourish and grow to its natural height,” 
that the Congress will not now be suppressed by 
his presence, that it will give the natural 
expression to its views, instead of remaining 
“aon artificial body” and that there will be 
‘free play of reason ” in it. 

In 1934, at the time of the Bombay Con- 
gress, he said that “ nothing can be so harmful 
to the growth of an institution or a nation as 
that it allows itself to be suppressed even for 
the. sake of love.” 


In supporting Mr. Pant’s resolution in the 
Subjects Committee and in replying to those who 
had contended that its acceptance would tie 
the hands and feet of the president, Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachariar remarked : 

“ Any one should be happy to have his hands and feet 
tied up if it was for Mahatma Gandhi.” 

In view of this observation of one of his 
closest friends and most loyal followers, Gandhi- 
ji will be able to judge whether the danger of 
the Congress suppressing itself “for the sake 
of love” still exists. 

Devout believers .in God know and feel that 
He does not like that anybody’s hands and feet 
should be tied up even for Him. 
| We do not know whether Mahatmaji will 
‘formally join the Congress now. One may 
have doubts. For on the occasion of his “ walk- 
out” in 1934 he said : 


“By my test I cannot be satisfied with any majority, 
however decisive, given as the price of my remaining ‘in 
the Congress. Such a position cannot flatter my pride 
or vanity; it can only humiliate me, I do not want to 
become the patron of the Congress.” 

One is also reminded that years “ago in 
Young India Gandhiji said in effect that it was 
a thousand times better that a man were undone 
‘through his own mistakes than through 
perpetual guidance by any other man however 
wise. 


Responsible Government and 
Un-responstble Leadership 

The Indian National Congress has been 
fighting for responsible governinent and has got 
.it, of a sort, in the Provinces, and is for a 
struggle for the same commodity even in the 
Indian States. But so far as its own oe 
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tion is concerned, it has been for years really, 
though not im name, under un-responsible 


leadership, and now a formal and official de- 


mand has gone forth for the same un-respon- 
sible leadership. 

Mahatma Gandhi is not even a four-anna 
member of the Congress, and therefore he is 
not responsible to any individual Congressman 
nor to any aggregate of Congressmen. He 
enjoys power without responsibility. 


In Praise of Stalin-Hitler-Mussolini- 
Gandhi 


Seth Govind Das, chairman of the reception ° 
committee of the Tr ipuri Congress, started 
praising Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini by saying 
that Mahatma Gandhi occupied the same place 
in the Congress as Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini 
do among the Bolsheviks, Nazis and Fascists 


. respectively. What a clorious company to be 


in for the saint of Segaon ! 

Another bearer of a Vaishnava name, 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, was also all. 
a for Hitler and 1] Mussolini ! 

Alas for the Vaishnava name Govind! 
Vaichoayiom teaches ahimsa and humility. 


‘Hitler and Mussolini stand for ferocity and 


arrogance. 


Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant thinks thai. 
Hitler and Mussolini have done great things 
for their respective countries. Let us assume * 
without admitting it that they have done so on 
the material plane. But of what sort of men do 
the German and Italian nations under them 
consist ? They are puppets and tools in the 
hands of their masters. They have no freedom 
of thought, judgment, expression or action. They 
dare. not. speak or act against their dictators. 
If the latter trample under foot the rights of - 
other races or people, if they break faith, if - 
they are ferocious, these German and Ttalian 
men must also do likewise and be the same, or 
at least keep quiet. Do our Congress leaders 
want Mahatmaji to be the same kind of dictator, 
and do they want the Indian nation and the 
units of which it is composed to be like the 
intellectual and moral slaves produced by the 
foreign dictators ? Do they want the Indian 
people to be slaves to their dictator at home 
and cruel and faithless “tyrants abroad? And 
all for a handful of dust and of silver, for more 
territory and more material wealth. 

Leaving aside the spiritual and moral dis- 
similarity between Mahatmaji and the foreign 
men with whose names his honoured name,has 
been bracketed, let us draw attention to another 
kind of difference. 


’ . with their people, 


: NOTES 


Stal, Hitler and Mussolini are dictators 
‘in the organizations of which they are them- 
selves members. But Gandhiji has been 
informally for years and has now been formally 
‘constituted the dictator of an organization of 
which he has not been for years and is not now 
a member. 


Other Principal Congress Resolutions 

The resolution on the National Demand 
‘deserves full support as far as it goes. But it 
does not mention or clearly indicate any steps 
‘to be ‘taken “to achieve independence.” There 
Is no programme in it. 

It is to be noted that it does not mention 
any “ultimatum,” which was included in the 
presidential address and at.which there seemed 
‘to be a veiled sneer in the speech of the chair- 
man of the reception committee. 


The resolution contains the words, “ Reject-° 


ang the Government of India Act and with a 
full determination to end it, it (the Congress) 
‘has decided to take advantage of the measure 
of Provincial Autonomy that this Act provided, ” 
‘etc. This portion of the resolution would have 
been quite accurate if it had been worded as 
_tollows : 


‘but neither rejecting nor accepting the Commu- 
_ nal ‘ Award,’ on which it is based, and with a 
* full determination to end it but hesitating 
whether to end or to conserve wt in British India 
and extend it to the Indian States,” etc. 

The resolution on the Indian States is very 
judiciously worded and is worthy of full support. 
The second paragraph of it expresses graceful 
appreciation .of the constitutional reforms 
introduced in some States, in the words: 

“While appreciating that some Rulers of States have 


- vecognized this awakening as a healthy sign of growth 
and are seeking to edjust themselves to it in co-operation 
” 


Perhaps the foremost among these States 
is the small state of Aundh. There are other 
States like Sangh, Cochin, Mayurbhan}, etc. 

The resolution on the constitutional changes 
in the Congress should be supported, except on 
one point.e The A. I. C. C. is authorized to 
bring about even changes in the Constitution of 
the Congress and “ to give immediate effect to 
such constitutional changes.” We are not com- 
petent to pronounce any opinion as to whether 
the delegates can divest themselves of the right 
cand duty to consider these changes and to 
approve, amend or reject them, or whether they 
can deprive the whole body of Congress 
anembers of the right ‘to. consider them through 


‘their elected représentatives. 


“ Rejecting the Government of India Act 
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But the bestowal 
of final authority in this matter upon the A. I. 
C. C. does not appear to us wise. 

We support the Congress resolution record- 
ing its entire disapproval of the British foreign 
policy, but: we have our doubts regarding the 
appropriateness .of the epithet ‘ deliberate ’ 
when it is said that “this policy has been one 
of deliberate betrayal of democracy.” Perhaps 
the betrayal was due to a feeling of weakness or 
to the fear that if Britain came to the rescue of 
Czechoslovakia Japan might launch an air 
attack on Burma or the North-eastern frontier 
of India. One hesitates to be dogmatic on such 
subjects. 


Scepticism Regarding Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s Illness 

In a note in the Chaitra number of Prabdsi, 
written on the 9th March last, we guessed several 
alternative causes which might have led the 
reception committee of the Tripuri Congress not 
to postpone its sitting, thereby. making it 
necessary for the president to go to Tripuri 
while still suffering from illness. One of our 
guesses was that perhaps it was not believed, 
even on the strength of bulletins issued by his 
doctors, including Sir Nilratan Sircar, that he 
was, really ill. It was a mere guess on our part 
on the 9th March. But now we find from the 
Congress President’s article on “My Strange 
Illness ” in our current issue that there really 
were people who thought $}. Bose, the Congress 
soldier, was malingering ! 

pLhe pity of it, and the shame of it! 
Why Congress Working Committee 
Not Yet Formed 

Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress 


President, has set forth in a statement to the 
Associated Press of India, dated Jharia the 


'25th March, the reasons for the delay in form- 


ing and- announcing the year’s Congress Working 
Committee. The statement begins : 


About a week ago, after the Tripuri Congress was 
over, an agitation was started against me to the effect that 
I was not announcing the formation of the new Working 
Committee and that T was responsible for causing a stale- 
mate in the affairs of the Congress. No such ag:tation 
was started, I believe, against the members of the previous 
Working Committee. when they created a crisis in the 
Congress affairs lasting about a fortnight (till the All- 
India Congress Committee met at Tripuri) ‘by suddenly 
resigning in a body. 

The clause in the Pant resolution request- 
ing the President to form the Working 
Committee in accordanee with the wishes of 
Mahatma Gandhi, he eonsiders ultra vires and 
unconstitutional. 
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The statement proceeds : 


The Tripuri Congress passed Pandit Pant’s resolution 
knowing full well that I was seriously il, that Mahatma 
Gendhi hed not come to Tripuri end that there were 
difficulties in the way of my meeting Mahatmaji in the 
immediate future. If the frankly unconstitut;onel and 
ultra vires clause in Pendit Pant’s resolution rezarding 
the formation. of the Working Comm/ttee had not been 
passed by the Tr'puri Coneress, I would, in eccordance 
with the Congress constitution, have announced the 
pe:sonnel of the new Working Committee on March 13, 
1939. 

I have not been eble to announce the new Work'ng 
Committee yet, for the simple reason that under the 
Tripuri Congress resolution Mahatma G:indhi’s wishes wll 
determine the composition of that Committee. It is im- 
possible for me to travel to Mrhetma Gandhi and I] 
cannot expect him to come end visit me in the present 
state cf his health. I consider :t necessary that we should 
meet and have a long talk on genezal problems be ore 
tackling specific problems such as the. composition of the 
new Work!ng Committee hbeccrse the letter cannot be 
solved without reference to the fermer. 


Explanation of what he means follows. 


T shall explain what I mean: 

(1) I shall have to ascertain from Mahatma Gandhi 
what he considers to be the Congress programme of work 
for the current Congress veer. 

(2} We shell have to decide if. after all that has 
happened since the Presidential election and particularly 

at Tripuri Cengress, there is still room for co-operation 
between the two main parties or blecs in the Congress. 

(3) I shell have to asceztain from Mahatme Gandhi 
what his present conception of the Workinz Comm‘tice is. 
Does he maintain the view that the Working Committee 
must be homogeneous in character and be drawn from 
one party; or will he accept our view thet the Working 
Committee should reflect, as far as possible, the compo- 
sition of the general body of the. Congress? If he 
maintains the first view, then obvicusly the:e is no room 
for co-operation on the same Committee between people 
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like myself and other members of the previous Working 


Committee. 

(4) I shall have to find out what Mahatma Gandhi’s 
interpretation of Pznd:t Pant’s resolution is Does he 
rege:d it. es a resolution of no-confidence, and would he 
like me to resion the Presidentship in consequence thereof? 
Or does he uvhold the opinion expressed by some leaders 
that Pandit Pant’s resolution hes breught about a 
rapprochement between Mahatma G.ndhi and the Congress 
Pres:dent ? {I must s‘ate here tuet the.e hes been no 
breach with Mahatme Gandhi from my side). 


Is there to be.a. parting of ways ? 


In the light of these end similar problems, specific 
problems of the new Wo:king Committee cre to be solved, 
particulerly when there is a feeling among a certain 


section of the Congressmen that Tripuzi has” brought us ' 


to “the perting of the ways” as ‘Gaya’ did in 1929. 
Further, in settling the personnel of the new Wo:king 
Committee we shall have to decide what should be the 
representation of different groups if it is agreed that the 
compositon need not be homogeneous in character. To 
settle such a complicated affair requires long talk with 
Mahatma Gandhi. I hed hep-d that these who did not 
see eye to eye with me politically would heve the fairness 
end cons:deration to give me a | -eathing time before I 
could proceed to meet Mahatma Gendhi. 1 believe that 
Mehatma Gandhi hiniself was vrevared to do that, for I 
have before me a telegram in which he rebukes me for 
not implicitly following the doctors’ advice regarding rest, 





It appears, however, that, in politics one cannot always« 
expect fairness or consideration even from members of! 
the seme organization. I have, therefore, in defiance of 
med:cal advice and in disregard of its consequences been 
attending to urgent Congress work during the last few 
dcys and I also commenced correspondence w:th Mahatma 
Gandhi with a view to settle the problem which I had: 
once thought would have been better solved at an inter-. 
view. 


He next comments on some of the argu-- 
ments “ hurled at ” him. 


Before I close I cannot help referring to some of the: 
arguments thet are being hurled at me "by some of my: 
political opponents. I can, of course, understand the- 
inconven‘ence carsed to the Congress work owing to the- 
absence of the Working Committee, though here clso I 
may mention that last year efter Haripura, ‘the new Work-- 
ing Committee did nct meet till about six weeks later. 
But it amuses me to find that people who usually have no- 
interest in- international affzirs and who have no intentions 
whetsoever of utilizing the international situation ‘te- 
India’s advantage, have suddenly developed such an inter-- 
netional- fame thet they are now proclaiming from house-- 


‘tops that in view of what has happened in Bohemia and 


Slovakia the Congress Working ome should .come- 
into existence at once. 


In conclusion he repeats what has already: 
appeared in the Press :. 


- I should now repeat what has‘already been commu- 
n'cated to the Press, namely, that if Mahatma Gandhi 
finds it possible -to travel to this place in spite of his weak. 
condition mv doctors will not have the slightest objection. 
whetsoever to his visiting me, brt will rather be glad’ 
since it will help to solve the great national problem... 


. But, I shall be the last person to suggest this, knowing the- 


value of his health to the nation. 

In conclusion I shorld like to state clearly that as- 
matters stand today, Mahatma Gandhi alone cen lead the~ 
Congress. out of ‘the present morass- end restore unity” 
within our ranks end it is our misfortune that he could! 
not come to Tripuri, othérwise the situation would not 
have worsened so..much. This is no doubt a Herculean 
task and if he were to fail. God forbid, I shudder to think. 
of the immediete future of. the ‘Congress. ‘So -far as I“am: 
concerned, though’I may not be. eble always to accept 
unquestioningly all'of Mahatma, Gandhi’s ideas and plans,. 
as perhaps others can, I’: shall continue te, strive to win. 
his confidence.”—A, P. I. : 


No Further Development of Indian 


Self-Government 4 


Loxpow: March 21: 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Sorenson asked the- 
Premier whether the Government proposed in the near- 


‘futvie to introduce leg'slation to‘ enable Indian peoples- 


democratically to control the Indian Central Government: 
and to establish self-government in ‘certain Brftish colonies... 
Sir John Simon said that the: provisions of Part two- 
of the Government of India A’ct, when brought into opera-- 
tion, would render the Indian Central- Government to 2: 
large extent responsible to the Indian Legisleture. The- 
Government were not contemplating in the nezr future: 
eny ‘further legislation for that purpose nor for the pur-: 
pose of establishing self-government in any British colony.. 
Mr. Sorenson: “Seeing that the has qualified his 
reply regarding further self-g -government in India, will he- 
not' try to demonstrate to the world our democratic pro- 
fessions by seeing that this legislation is introduced ? ” 


NOTES 


Sir John Simon: “The provisions made in the Act 
‘of 1935 were the result of a gieat deal of thought on the 
‘part of everybody in the House of Commons, and I do 
not think that I can suggest that there can be a chenge.” 

Mr. Sorenson: “Is he aware that the greater portion 
-of the politically conscious people in India are demanding 
a further development of Indian self-government ?” 

No reply was given.—Reuter, 


Not in the least surprising. 


finance Bill and Supplementary 
Railway Demands Rejected in 


Central Assembly 


New Deru, Mer. 25. 
. The Finance Bill in the recommended form was re- 
jected by the Central Assembly by 50 votes to 42. 

The Muslim League Party and four unattached members 
remained neutral in the voting on the Bill. 

The Assembly also rejected by 62 votes to 45 a 
supplementary demand in respect of railways to defray 
charges which would come in course of payments during 
the year ending 3lst March, 1939, in respect of working 
expenses. A number of speckers criticised the failure of 
Government in this connection to furnish adequate exp!ana- 
tions for this demand in the House or before the standing 
Finence Committee for railways—A. P. . 


President Savarkar’s Message to 
Bihar Hindus 
Moncuyr, Mar. 24. 


Mr. V. D. Saverkar, President-elect of the Bihar 
Provincial Hindu Conference which commences at Monghyr 
to-morrow, hes given the following message to the Hindus 
of Bihar :— 

“My message to the Hindus of Bihar is to the effect 
that the Hindus should give up the idea that there 1s 
something disgraceful, something enti-national In defend- 
ing the legitimate interest of Hinduism. ‘To me nat:onality 
consists in guarding the interests of every community 
whether a minority or a mejority. Such nationalism is 
perfectly consistent with organisation of the Hindus to 
protect their rights and interests, cultural, political and 
sociel. . 

~ - “But if anybody comes to tell us thet nationalism in 
India means the ever-increasing humiliction of the Hindus, 


ever-increasing surrender of Hindu rights to the clamuur. 


of the Moslem minority, then the Hindus should forthwith 
denounce this kind of nationalism as not only anti-llindu 
but anti-nationel or rather beceuse it is anti-H’nda it 
must be anti-netional: Every Hindu must declare it as 
proudly as the Germans do or the Englishmen do with 
respect to their o1.n nation. 

“ Hindus are willirg to deal with the minority on the 
basis of perfect eqvality whether in proportion to the 
population or merit, but they are not nrepared to yield an 
inch more to any section, be jt Muslim or Br:tish, simply 
because the Hindus are in a majority. We a:e de:erm'ned 
to keep it as*Hindusthan and not going to allow it either 
to be Pakistan or Englishtan.”-—U. P. 


Presidential Address ai Bihar 
Hindu Conference 


An unprecedentedly stupendous gathering 
of Hindus assembled at Monghyr on the occa- 
sion, of the 8th session of the Bihar Provincial 
Hindu Conference last month. President 


. tion ratio demanded. 
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Savarkar’s speech has been thus very briefly 
sunuuarized by the United Press representative : 


Moncuyr, Mar. 25. 


“Tt is a happy sign that the Hindus heve become alive 
to the idea of nat.onal unity end are organising themselves. 
That is why althovgh 1 am a Meratha, I em presiding at 
a Con.erence in Biha:.” Thus observed Mr. Savarkar in 
course of h.s Presidential speech at the 8th session of the 
Rihar Provincial Hindu Conference which commenced at 
Monghyr this afternoon, There was a large gathe:ing. 

Mr, Sava:ker said many people looked at the Hindu 
Mahasabha with suspicion, because they wrongly thought 
that it stood for reviving iel.gious superstition. The Hindu 
Mehasebha, he expla.ned, stuod for ‘Hindutwa’ which 
embraced Hindu sec.ety, culture, language, etc. It was 
much more than a mere ‘ism. His erievence against the 
Congress, was that it wes pro-Muslim. It was this tendency 
to which the Hindu Mahrsabha was opposed. In the 
Swa:aj which the Hindu Mahasabhe envisaged, m‘noritics 
would get sufficient proteciion, that is any one who called 
himself a Hindus ani would be treated on equal footing 
with others, but no one would get more than h.s pcpula- 

The President further seid that at present under the 
Cong:ess Governments the Muslims were getting much 
more than they really decerved, all in the name of national- 
ism, while it wes the Hindus who had made all forms vf 
secrifices and were responsible for making the Congress 
what it was today. He meintained that he was hearing 
the same complaints about the suffe:ings of Hindus at 
Muslim Lands which he used to hear in his boyhood, and 
referred to the Bannn raids by tribesmen on innocent 
Hindu men and women to illustrate h's point. 

In conclusicn, he said “Let us organise ourselves 
end work in such a way that not only no wiongs would 
be done to us by any community, but we would get liberty 
from Inglishmen, 


Some Bihar Hindu Conference 
Resolutions 


Some of the resolutions passed at the Bihar 
Provincial Hindu Conference have been reported 
as follows by the Associated Press of India : 


“Whereas the present policy of the Bihar Government 
and the avewed programme of the Congress have creeted 
a feel.ng of uncertainty highly discouraging for new 
investments and the industrialisetion of the country is dis- 
couraged. the Conference of the Provinc:al Hindu 
Sabha of Bihar decleres that ‘t is as much necessary to 
protect the rights of the tenantry and labour as to safe- 
guard the legitimate inte:ests of the landlords end the 
capital'sts so that resources of the n.tion be not frittered 
eway et this critical juncture but duly conserved for mak- 
inz all-round progress possible in the country. and accord- 
ingly this Conference requests the All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha to place the follow-ng ‘ programme of action’ before 
the corntry :~ . 

(1) Propagation of swadeshi and boycott of foreign 
goods; 

(2) Ceaseless agitation for reduction of ratio of ex- 
change to l6d. per rupee | 

(3) Collection of statistics of unemployed Hindus end 
seeing them profitebly engaged; 

(4) Introduction of cottage and 
throurheut the country: +. 

(5) Aesnrav>s of et Jeast living wages to: labour in 
all fields of human activities.” 


small industries 
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ELECTORATES 


“The Sabha declares that it is entirely incon- 
sistent with the principles of democracy to create separate 
electorates, and condemns introduction of communal virus 
in the nation with its concommitants of separate electorate 
and reservation of profits and privileges for any com- 
’ munity at the expense of any other community—particularly 
the Hindus. 


GoAL OF INDEPENDENCE 


“This Sabha reaffirms that complete independence 
of Bharatbarsha is our goal and assures all anti-imperialist 
forces in the countrv of its full co-operation in achieving 
this object.” 


CONGRESS POLICY 


“This Sabha v:ews with alarm the  anti-national 
and avowedly anti-Hindu policy of Congress Ministers 
of Bihar pursued with the sole object of placating the 
Mussalmans and their ever increasing rapacity for more 
rights and privileges at the cost of the major community 
and thus sacrificing all principles of nationalism for which 
the Congress had all along stood, in futile hope of satisfy- 
ing the unsatiable lust for power of the minority com- 
munity—and declares that the Ministry in Bihar has 
forfeited the confidence of all Hindus and the Hindu 
Sabha.”—A. P. 


Dr. Moonje’s Addresses at Monghyr 


At Monghyr Dr. Moonje addressed the 
Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference and other 
Hindu gatherings. Addressing the conference 
on the first day, 


Dr. B. S. Moonje dwelt upon the importance of 
organisation among the Hindus. He disapproved of the 
Congress methods and its anxiety for Hindu-Muslim unity. 
He did not agree with the maxim that Swaraj could not be 
achieved without the help of the Muslims. The Hindus 
who had made the Congress what it was today by their 
sacrifices, Dr. Moonje said, could very well march on to 
complete freedom. te 

Viewing the Congress policy regarding the States. with 
alarm, namely, that of leaving the Muslim States. un- 
touched so far as the establishment of self-government was 
concerned, Dr. Moonje said that if States like Bhopal and 
Rampur did not grant self-government to their people, it 
was feared that in the event of an attack by Afghanistan 
at a time when Britain might be involved in a world war 
they would support Afghanistan. 


Moncuyr, Mar, 27. 


“ Gandhiji, it is doubtless, is a Mahatma and hence 
the Hindus should regard him as a saint and no better 
than that,” observed Dr. Moonje while addressing the 
second day’s sitting of the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference. 

Dr. Moonje declared: “The Hindus must refuse any 
longer to wait to achieve Swarajya and they are convinced 
that Hindu-Muslim unity is not a practical theory and is 
a purely utopian dream. 

“ Mahatma Gandhi’s aspirations to build the structure 
of Independent India on the basis of Hindu-Muslim unity 
retarded the progress of the Hindus to win political, reli- 
gious end cultural freedom.” So said Dr. Moonje and 
maintained that if the Mahatma’s theory was allowed, 
28 crores of Hindus would prove themselves not better 
than so many cattle, as they have no strength and force 
‘in them to wrest freedom from alien hands without the 
co-operation of the minority.” 
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“ Shivaji of Maharashtra is reborn in the person’ of 
Mr. Savarkar who leads the Hindus ‘to the path of inde- 
pendence and breaks all shackles that fetter the progress- 
of the Hindus. Let the Hindus unite. irrespective of their 
caste and colour and put the crown of Hindu India on the: 
head of Mr. Savarkar and follow his bold lead in the 
political and religious struggle of the Hindus. 

“Mr. Savarkar’s lead is a sure protection of the 
Hindus’ rights and privileges and shuts the way of internal 
and external encroachment on their political and religious- 
freedom.” 

Concluding Dr. Moonje reminded the Hindus that it 
was 150 years back that the Hindus ruled from Cape- 
Comorin to Multan. They fought with the foreign aggres- 
sors from three sides. Today Hindus live in humiliatiom 
and on the charity of alien rulers. They suffered even at 
the hands of their chosen representatives of the Congress. 
He regretted the Bihar Premier’s attitude of placating the 
Muslims and held the Bihar Hindus themselves responsible 
for their sufferings, because they alone got their Ministers 
returned to the Legislatures. 

“Do not count on the Congress which has been run- 
ning along the wrong track. Follow the dictation of Mr, 
Savarkar and the Mahasabha. Do not again rely on the 
Mahatma’s leed. Believe in your own self and march ahead. 
You must win the battle, which will beffle surely all mis- 
chieveus designs of ‘those who cannot tolerate Hindu: 
supremacy. 


Dr. Moonje to Press Interviewers 


Moncuyr, Mar. 25. 


That the Congress had been unable to placate the 
Mussalmans in spite of its best efforts and yet many civic 
rights of the Hindus had been sacrificed at the altar cf 
Hindu-Muslim unity, was the opinion expressed by Dr. B. 5. 
Moonje in the course of an interview to the Press. 

Dr. Moonje added that Hindus of vractically all Con- 
gress-governed Provinces felt that they had been losing 
eround. So the Hindu Mahasabha. hoped to step in the 
place of the Congress during the next election at least 
to show a better or a more nationalistic system of Govern- 
ment. In his opinion cow-killing and music before mosque 
could not be placed on the same level and it would 
not be right to allow the Muslims to kill cows in this land 
of the Hindus, whereas it was the religious obligation of 
the Hindus to protect cows.—U. 


Bengal Provincial Hindu 


Sabha’s Activities 


The session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Conference recently ‘held at Khulna seems to 
have made the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha 
more active than it was before that session. 
Intensive propaganda work has been going on in 
several districts. Branch Sabhas ‘fhave been 
established in many plgces. 

While not neglecting the political interests 
of the Hindus of Bengal, the Sabha should pay 
the utmost possible attention to the improve- 
ment of the economic conditions of the masses 
and the middle class and make strenuous efforts 
to give effect to the resolutions on social pro- 
blems passed at the Khulna Conference. 


NOTES | ? * 


Strikes : “ Even in Industries It Is 
the Last Weapon” 


Mr. V. V. Giri cannot be put down as a 
“moderate” even though he has accepted a 
minustership under His Majesty’s Government 
in Madras. Recently, he had occasion to speak 
to the students of the Andhra Christian College, 
when he observed that “ strikes should be left 
to capitalists and workers” and that “even m 
industries it is the last weapon.” 

It°' may be remembered that Mr. Giri is 


“an expert,” as he himself puts it, “in 


orgamsing and conducting strikes” (though 
not by students and on “‘ non-industrial ” 
erounds). As such, his advice should receive 
attention. 


World Military Expenditure 


Nearly $,500 million gold- dollars were spent 
on armaments in 1938 by the nations of the 
world, according to the Armaments Year-Book, 
just published by the League of Nations; 9,500 
million old gold dollars represents; in round 
figures, 16,000 million paper dollars, or 3,400 
million pound sterling, or 604,000 million French 
francs, or roughly 4,700 crores of rupees. This 
figure compares with 8,000 million old gold dol- 
lars spent on armaments in 1937. 

This huge amount was spent almost entirely 
by the followers of the meek .Jesus, the Prince 
of Peace, in order either to kill other followers 
of his or to prevent being killed by them. 


Legal Status of Women 


The Committee for the Study of the Legal 
Status of Women, which has been set up’ by the 
League of Nations for the purpose of directing 
the compilation and publication of a survey 
of the legal status of women, finished its 
second session on January 10th. 

The scientific institutes which have under- 
taken to deal with law of the Western type— 
namely, the International Institute for the Uni- 
fication of Private Law, the International Insti- 
tute of Public Law, and the International 
Bureau for the Unification of Penal Law, had 
submitted sgudies which the Committee discuss- 
ed with their representatives. 

The Committee also fnade arrangements with 
the women’s international organisations for the 
supply of information relating in particular to 
the actual operation of the law and to recent 
changes in the law. a. 

The Committee also sought means of deal- 
ing With Hindu and Mohammedan law. 
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Cattle and Pasture Bills 


At a meeting of the Working Committee of the All- 
India Cow Conference Association held recently under 
the presidency of Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherji, the 
Cattle Bill and Pasture Bill as revised by a Sub-Committée 
were considered and approved. The Committee decided | 
to circulate it among members of the Indian National 
Congress and the various other bodies interested in the 
cause with a veiw to their early introduction in the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies. 

The Cattle Bill provides for the protection and main- 
tenance of breeding bulls by local authorities, which is of 
paramount importance for the improvement of cattle in 
India. Provision has been made in this Bill for rectify- 
ing the existing defects by legislation for the preservation 
and improvement of breed of cattle. 

The Pasture Bill intends to secure the right of 
pasturage in lands. formerly used as such but since en 
croached upon for cultivation or otherwise. 


Drain of India’s Agricultural Wealth 
Through Erosion 


The bi-monthly Agricultural and’ Inve- 
stock in India for January contains a valuable 
article on the .drain of India’s - agricultural 
wealth through erosion, by K. G. Joshi, M.Ag., 
and N. V. Kanitkar, M.Ag., B.Sc. The writers 
SAY : 
Erosion means wearing away of the land surface, either 
rock or soil, by the action of such natural agencies as 
water, wind, etc. 

The surface of bare soil is naturally more liable to be 
eroded by flood water during heavy rains than that of the 
soil covered with vegetation. The ‘streams, rivulets and 
rivers- are full of mud during rains. This mud consists of 
nothing but the surface soil-of the surrounding agricultural 
lands: through which these streams flow. In this’ way, 
millions of tons of surface soil is being lost every year, 
making the land poorer for crop production. Extensive 
areas have been damaged in this way in the riverian tracts 
of the Jamna and the Chumbal in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab, by the running water which excavates the 
land surface and cuts deep narrow gorges. In the Central 
and’the Peninsular India, the effects of soil erosion though 
less spectacular than in the riverian tracts, are far more 
extensive ‘and universal and, therefore, more important. 
Here erosion has stripped off the surface of the land, which 
is the most fertile layer, and made it less productive and 
in several instances barren. This drain of agricultural 
wealth has gone on nearly unrestrained and has caused 
incalculable harm. The problem demands an immediate 
attention to check the loss. 


Calcutta University Department of 
Islamic Studies . | 


Calcutta University is to have a department of Islamic 
Studies in it as senarate from the department of Arabic 
and Persian, The University is also to have a Muslim 
Advisory Board.to advise it on all matters affecting the 
academic and religious interests of the Muslim students. 

This is the proposal of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq, who has set up 
a committee for the purpose consisting of himself, Mr. P. N. - 
Banerjee, Mr. Shyama Prasad .Mookherjee, Khan Bahadur 
T. Ahmed, Prof. M. Z. Siddiqi and Prof. 5. Suhrawardy. 
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Under a Muslim majority ministry and a 
Muslim Vice-Chancellor Calcutta University 
can be made to start one or more departments 
to please the Muhammadans. Whilst the 
Mussalmans of Bengal will be very glad to have 
a department of Islamic studies—particularly 
if some fat-salaried jobs and other jobs are 
provided for them in it, it will be extremely 
difficult to persuade the wealthy and well-to-do 
men among them to open their purse strings 
to endow chairs, research fellowships, etc., for 
it. 

The bulk of the revenues of Bengal, from 
which the Government grants to the Calcutta 
University come, are contributed by the Hindus. 
The bulk of the Calcutta .University endow- 
ments, amounting to several millions, have been 
made by the Hindus. From the small and by 
no means opulent Bengali Christian com- 
munity the University has received endow- 
ments amounting to several lakhs. From the 
very big Bengali Muslim community, which 
contains many rich men and more well-to-do 
men, the total of endowments or perhaps only 
one endowment is some thousands of rupees. 
But Muslim demands exceed the demands of 
all other communities combined. 

Let there be a department of Islamic studies. 
But should not there be Islamic endowments 
also? Muhammadans should not merely take 
from the University, they should also give to 
it. 


Christian Educational Tiditiiions 
in India 


Dr. H. C. Mookerjee’s article in “this issue 
on Christian Educational Institutions in India 
contains most or much of what can be said in 
their. favour. We shall say nothing on that 
point. We wish merely to draw attention to 
some other points. 

It has been sometimes suggested or said 
that the Christian educational institutions in 
India are a concrete example of Christian bene- 
volence. That considerable sums of foreign 
money from Christian sources are spent on these 
institutions is undoubtedly true. But that 
alone is pure benevolence or charity which has 
no ulterior motive or which does not expect 
any return. Christian missionary educational 
endeavour has, however, proselytization as one 
of its objects, though it may be an indirect 
object. And one of the tests of the success of 
missionary endeavour is the number of converts 
made. Most of the non-Christian students of 
Christian institutions pay tuition and other 
fees which are not generally lower than those 
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charged in non-Christian: aided or unaided 


institutions; they do not receive gratuitous 
education. Many, if not most, Christian 
institutions receive grants-in-aid from the 


Government which are not less in amount than 
the grants received by similar non-Christian 
institutions. All these grants come from the 
taxes paid mostly by non-Christians. These 
grants also show that the Christian educational 
institutions are not purely charitable institutions. 

For generations Britain has derived 
immense wealth from India in various ways. 
The pecuniary help which Christian institu- 
tions in India receive from British sources is a 
very small fraction of the wealth derived from 
India. Such help, strictly speaking, is not 
charity, and the institutions are not charitable 
institutions. 

But. assuming that they are entirely or 
partly charitable institutions, an Indian 
Nationalist is entitled to ask, c Why has the 
British Government in India from the beginning 
of its rule followed the policy of not itself 
establishing and making‘the local bodies under 
it establish an adequate number of educational 
institutions, to-meet the popular demand: for 
education? Why, on the contrary, has the 
Government, while making the people pay 
taxes to the limit of their capacity, obliged 
many of their sons and daughters to receive 
educational charity or charitable education at 


- ‘the hands of foreigners? And why again, does 


the Government indirectly help the work. of 
Christian proselytization by giving grants to 
educational institutions inne by foreign 
Christian missionary OrepaeOre 


“India. In Bondage” Should Cease To 
Be Proscribed 


Since the introduction of provincial auto- 
nomy many provincial Governments, including 
the Government of Bengal, have lifted the ban 
on many books which had been previously 
proscribed. That Congress Ministries have 
done so, may not be particularly noteworthy, 
as many of the books previously proscribed were 
written by Congressmen, who were fellow- 
workers of the Ministers. But whaé is remark- 
able is that the Bengal Ministers also have lifted 
the ban on some prostribed books, and they 
have done so without any “ raging and tearing ” 
egitation or the asking of any questions in the 
eaeupeena The Government of India also has 
acted similarly, e.¢., in lifting the ban on 9}. 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s book on the Indian 
struggle for freedom. 


NOTES 


It appears that the Bengal Ministers will 
have to do similar justice to a very notable 
work, possessed of political and historical value, 

namely, the late Dr. J. -T. Sunderland’s excellent 
book, India in Bondage. 


In answer to a question in the Central 
Assembly, the Hon’ble Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
the Home Member, said that the book was 
proscribed by the Bengal Government and “a 
notification was subsequently issued under 
section 19 of the Sea Customs Act by the 
Government of India prohibiting its import 
into India. So long as the order of proscription 
stands the question of cancelling the notification 
under the Sea Customs Act will not arise.” 

So it is for the Bengal Government to 
cancel the proscription first, and then the Gov- 
ernment of India may be asked to cancel the 
notification under the Sea Customs Act. 

The Bengal Ministers can easily cancel the 
proscription. It is not necessary to argue that 
the book does not contain any matter. which is 
really or technically “seditious.” It may or 
may not contain such matter. What has to be 
considered is that the times and- the political 
atmosphere have changed. Many political 
workers, ‘convicted of political offences after 
trial, have been released before their time. 
The ban has been lifted on many books 
previously considered politically objectionable. 
And, as for “sedition,” one can confidently 
assert that India in Bondage does not contain 
any such concentrated indictment of British 
rule as is contained in the Independence Day 
Pledge, repeated every year from thousands of 
platforms and reprinted in thousands of 
newspapers on Independence Day. 

Therefore, to keep India in Bondage still 
proscribed is an anachronism. 


Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research 
Institute, Lahore 


The Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research 
Institute is a well-organised and widely recog- 
nised centre of collaborative cultural research 
in Indology. The original inspiration in this 
behalf camg from the late Swami Vishveshvara- 
nandji who along with his brilliant disciple, the 
late Swami Nityanandj4, had been working in 
this line since 1903 and had brought out a 
Word-Index to the four main Vedic texts m 
1908 under the patronage of His late Highness 
Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwad of Baroda. 

The Institute is a -non-sectarian and 
non“communal, registered organisation whose 
membership on the basis .of financial and 
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academic assistance is open to all those who 
may be in sympathy with its mission without 
any distinction of caste or creed. 

The Institute has for fifteen years past 
been engaged upon an all-comprehensive and 
scientific apparatus of research in the field of 
the most ancient cultural heritage of India. 
The project is divided into four sections. 
Section I is known as ‘A Vedic Word-Concor- 
dance,’ being an exhaustive analytical and 
eritical register of Vedic Vocabulary. Section 
II embodies a Vedic Dictionary which aims at 
being a‘ complete record of ancient, medieval 
and modern Vedic interpretations, Indian as 
well as Foreign, properly assessed at their vary- 
ing values in the light of strictest canons of 
scientific criticism. A Vedic Encyclopedia 
forms the next section which is intended to 
furnish all available data on Vedic life and 
culture...The last section comprises critical 
editions and translations of Vedic texts. .These 
works are being issued as the Shantkuti Vedic 
pene consisting of 40 volumes of 500 pages 
each. 

Forty wholetime ‘assistants are collabora- 
ting with the Honorary Editor in. 1, carrying, out 
this gigantic programme. 


The cost of the scheme, from start é 
finish, has been estimated at 8 lacs of rupees. 
Out of this, contributions of Rs. 200,000 have 
already been received and spent. In regard to 
the remaining need, the valuable . patronage 
secured from the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments of -India, Indian Universities and States 
as also from the generous-minded public goes to 
solve one-half of the problem. The Institute 
can depend upon this provision to the extent 
of Rs. 20,000 per annum for a period of 15 
years within which it hopes to complete the 
project. 


No Communal and Minorities 
Problem in Egypt 


Mr, M. A. Jinnah having recently said that 
Zaghlul Pasha, founder of Wafd in Egvpt, 
had signed a charter setting forth the demands 
of the minorities blindly, the Wafd delegation 
in India replied at a press conference at 
Lucknow on the 16th March last that Mr. 
Jinnah’s assertion was unfounded and that the 
problem of minorities did not exist in Egypt. 

The spokesman of the delegation added, ‘the question 
of minorities does not exist es such in Egypt, We do 
not think in terms of Muslims, Copts end Druses: We 
do not think in terms of religion. Proceeding he said, 


‘the Wafd are fighting for “the independence of the 
country and they have no time to think of socialism, 
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communism or capitalism. We have only one movement 
and that is the independence movement. There is no 
place for socialism in Egypt as there are not many rich 
people as in India, There are no Conservatives, Liberals 
or Leftists in Egypt.’ 


League of Nations Films Rare 
Printed Maiter 


Advance in film production has been turned to 
account by librarians who desire to make available to 
their readers books and printed matter of such rarity 
that sufficient copies to go round do not exist. The 
League of Nations Library has now installed a machine 
which presents the filmed reproduction of the pages of a 
book or newspaper otherwise unobtainable. 
the original reposes in the archives of some distant museum 
or library. No matter: a film has been taken of its con- 
tents and is duly passed through the machine for the 
student to examine and peruse. The films of these rare 
documents can be readily stored and indexed. A library 
with such an equipment can command the whole of the 
world’s output of learning for its readers’ benefit. These 
film records increase the circulation of documents and 
safeguard them against destruction. The cost of this new 
process of documentation is comparatively small. It is 
claimed that these reading machines will soon become as 
common as typewriters in :tudies and libraries. The 
Library of the League of Nations has thus increased its 
opportunities for usefulness to the growing number of 
students who avail themselves of its facilities. Moreover, 
as the storehouse of memory for the Secretariat, it becomes 
all the better equipped.—Fortnightly News. 


Symposium -on Problem of Power ° 
Supply in India 

A symposium on ‘electrical power supply 
in India was held at the National Academy of 
Sciences, through the efforts of Professor M. N. 
Saha, p.se., F.R.s., and was the first of its kind 
to take place in India where most of the electric 
power supply schemes and organizations had 
been subjected to criticism in recent times. 


In his opening address, Prof. Saha said 
that 


the industrial efficiency of a nation depended on its power 
supply, a..d electrical energy per capita could be taken as 
a measure of civilization. The hopeless backwardness of 
India in this respect could be judged from the units of 
electrical energy available per head of population in 
different countries in 1935—Canada—2,000; Sweden—1,100; 
U.S. A.—950; United Kingdom—600; Japan—350; U.S, 
5.R.—150 and India—7. 


He also said that 


electrical power could be developed from coal, oil, water- 
power and to a limited extent from power alcohol. There 
were many countries (for example—Switzerland, Norway 
and Sweden) which had meagre coal or oil deposits and 
industrial development in them would have been impossible 
but for the existence of abundant supply of water-power. 
During, War. these countries being dependent on imported 
coal from Great Britain and Germany suffered consider- 
ably and soon after War they adopted a national policy 
of developing as much of hydro-electric power as possible. 
Prof. Saha pointed out that every civilized country which 
had’ amazing development with regard to its electric power 


It may be that © 
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supply regarded the. generation, transmission and distribu- 
tion of electrical power as a national concern so that 
profiteering had’ been reduced to a minimum. 

The symposium has been published in book 
form by the Council of the National Academy 
of Sciences India, Allahabad. A copy costs 
Rs. 2. It is a very informative and useful 
publication and should be in the libraries of 
publicists and industrialists for study and refer- 
ence. Besides Dr. Saha’s address, the book 
contains 6 papers by specialists, concluding 
remarks by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, three 
appendices, an index, and 24 illustrations. 


Raising Standard of Medical School 
Examinations 


~The Surgeon-General with the Government 
of Bengal has communicated to the manage- 
ment or governing bodies of Medical Schools 
in Bengal on the 10th February this year “ the 
revised regulations, for the proposed Licentiate- 
ship Examinations of the State Medical 
Faculty of Bengal which have been submitted 


_to Government with their letter No. 556F, dated 


the 10th March, 1937.” 


“This proposal contemplates to extend the course of 
studies in Medical Schools from 4 to 5 years and also to 
raise the preliminary educational qualifications of the new 
entrants from the Matriculation to the J. Sc. standard of 
the Calcutta University.” 

. The Surgeon-General wishes to know 
‘whether it will be possible to meet the addi- 
tional expenditure out of the funds of the 
institutions.” 

It is very much to be regretted that the 
Surgeon-General’s letter and “ the revised regu- 
lations” referred to therein and communicated 
therewith ‘have not received public attention. 

The eaitor of this journal is the president 
of .the managing committee of the Bankura 
Sammilani Medical School in Bankura, which 
receives no ald from the Government. He can 
say definitely that it will not be possible to 
meet the additional expenditure out of the 
present resources of that institution. | 

We need not discuss the revised regulations 
in detail. We shall refer only to two points. 
The five years’ course and the minimum quali- 


fication of LSc. for new entrants will practi- 


cally make the proposed Licentiate examina- 
tion equal or almost.equal to the Degree 
Examination of Medical Colleges. The question 
is, what are the prospects in villages or small 
towns for such elaborately trained medical men. 
Persons who would go in for such long courses 
of study involving so much expense cannot be 
reasonably told to settle in villages and small 
towns for practice in expectation of starvation 


NOTES 


fees. It may look very philanthropic on paper 


to seek to provide the rural population with’ 


highly qualified doctors. But when the majo- 
rity of such doctors will not be paid even 
Subsistence allowances from public funds and 
when their income from private practice alone, if 
any, cannot be adequate, the proposal appears 
to be equivalent to leaving villagers without 
medical help or to leaving them to the tender 
mercies of quacks. a: 

Whether with the raised qualifications for 
hew entrants a sufficient number of students 
will join the Medical Schools, is another 
question which requires to be considered. In 
the latest published report on the Medical 
Schools in Bengal it is stated that in the’ year 
under report the number of students with qual- 
fications higher than the Matriculation was 138 
There are nine Medical Schools in Bengal 
Surely these cannot be conducted with 154 
students per school ! 


National Art Gallery at Delhi 


The proposal for a National Indian Art 


Gallery at the Capital was referred to in ap- 
preciative terms by H. H. the Maharaja of 
Patiala in opening the Ninth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the All-India Fine Arts and Crafts 
Society on the 9th March last. The scheme, 
said His Highness, was sponsored by the 
Society and would constitute a permanent 
exhibition of the best and most representative 
achievements of the different schools of Indian 
‘painting through all ages. 


His Highness added : 


“There is the imperative need for an all-India gallery 
‘where the rich and varied heritage of the past can be 
‘seen and studied and the work of the present collected 
:and preserved. More than all, it is of supreme importance 
in these days when our diversity is being emphasised and 
‘when local and provincial interests tend to grow stronger, 
‘the unity of our art and the spiritual experience which 
.is the basis of all art should be visibly demonstrated and 
‘should remain as a permanent monument to the funda- 
menatl unity of Indian life. 

“For such a national gallery no other city in India 
‘has the claim that Delhi undoubtedly possesses. The 
‘historical capital of this ancient country, it has been 
placed outside the sphere of provincial jealousies. Its 


‘own artisticeheritage is second to that of no other city in’. 


India. The Moghul and Rajput schools flourished in 
‘this city. Some of the noblest monuments of the Moghul 
period are to be found here. Again, owing to the 
development of provincial autonomy, a national gallery 
‘in any other city, however important, would hardly be 
national. The All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society 
‘were in my opinion wise in deciding to establish such an 
institution in the capital.” 


‘Sardar Bahadur Sobha Singh, in inviting 
‘His Highness to perform the opening ceremony, 
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referred to thé progress already made with the 
art gallery plan and said that 

a scheme had already been submitted to Her Excellency 
Lady Linlithgow and an application together with a plan 
of the proposed building had been sent to the Chief 
Commissioner of Delhi for a suitable site on the Queen’s 
way. The expense of the building had been estimated 
at Rs. 14 lakhs. The scheme, he said, had met with 
enthusiastic response from many rulers, ministers and 
others,—A, 2, 


Folly of Census Boycott 


The Communal “ Award” and the Poona 
Pact were denounced by the ‘conference of 
Hindu leaders, held under the auspices of the 
Bengal Hindu United Association last month 
in Calcutta. The conference condemned the 
attitude of boycotting the recording of census, 
as a consequence of which the Hindus were 
suffering from madequate representation both 
in the legislature and the services. It wanted 
a@ census where an exact number of Hindus 
would be recorded. 

The conference wanted the Hindu zemin- 
dars of the province to give a lead in the work 
that the Association was carrying on. A Con- 
tact Board was appointed to keep all sects in 
Hinduism in close contact. The Conference 
urged the necessity of aboriginal tribes being 
known as Hindus. 


British Governor Wants Eradication 
of Communalism! 


His Excellency the Governor of the Panjab 
has asked the youth of that province to conquer 
communalism. It-is a noble exhortation. But 
His Excellency should bear in mind that unless 
the British nation and parliament reverse the 
Communal Decision, on which the Government 
of India Act of 1985 is based, the conquest 
of communalism in India must be an extremely 
difficult, if not an impossible task. 


Indo-British Trade Pact Rejected in 
Central Assembly 


At New Delhi the Legislative Assembly has 
rejected by 53 votes to 49 votes the European 
group amendment to postpone consideration of 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement till the 
Simla session, pending the report of the 
Committee of the House which would examine 
the terms of the agreement. 

The Muslim League remained neutral. 
Some members of the Congress Nationalist 
party voted against the amendment, while 
others remained neutral. : 

The Assembly also rejected by 59 votes 
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to 47 Sir Mohd. Zafarullah’s motion that the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement he approved. 


“ Certified” Finance Bill Passed - 
in Council of State - 
New ‘Dex.ui, March 28. : 


The Council of State passed the Finance Bill,'in the 
_form recommended bv -the Governor-General, by 27 votes 
to 12. Muslim League Perty remaining neutral. 

The recommended Finance Bill came up for consi- 
deration in the Council of State. Mr. A. 
Secretary of the Finance Department, moved that the Bill 
be taken into consideration. ‘| 

Rai Bahadur Ramsarandas. Leader of the Opposition, 
took a strong exception to the method of certification 
used in the case of the Finance Bill. : 


He said that ceftification was a measure: provided ' 


only for emergencies and should not have been made a 
normal feature,,as had been the case for the Jest five 
years,. j ee . ed 
Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pentulu, Leader of the Congress 
Party, opposed the Bill and said that it was a black 
record for the Finance Bill to have ‘been certified [cr 
the last five years. It wes useless for them to participate 
in the discussion on the Bill as it was not open to them 
to, make any changes in it. He claimed that it wes never 
the intention of the framers of the constitution that 
methods of certification should be used so often. “Tt 
is the negation of democratic principles and: the leas! 


we can do jis to dissociate ourselves with the passage of 
the Bill.”—A. P. I. 2 


« 


The process of certification resorted to.. 


during five successive years clearly shows 


what kind of “self-government” Britain has 


given to India. 
** Madrid Surrenders ” a 
: Maprw, March 28. 


After a siege of nearly three and a half years, Madrid 
has surrendered. White flags are hoisted throughout’ the 
. city. Col. Casado has left the general headquarters. The 
‘Central Army surrendered, acting under the orders of its 
chief, Colonel Pradas. . 

It is believed that General Franco will enter Madrid 
on April 1. : 

Reuter learns that the Nationalist occupation cf 
Medrid will begin at 5 p.m. G.M.T. The first trovps 
to enter the city will be those from University City. 
Troops will converge’ in Puerta Del Sol from north and 
south. 

Netionalists advancing on Madrid are meeting -vitii 
scant resistance. 

' Tue Fascist SALure 

The Nationalist salute of the extended arm is to be 
seen everywhere, although the surrender has not yet been 
oficielly announced. The news spread like wild fire ani! 
Republican flegs disapneered as if by magic. The citys 
ex't is thronged with fugitives fearing reprisals and 


desperately seeking means of escape, but cars are scarce 


owing to petrol shortage. 
The streets are filled with soldiers. who have 
abandoned the front line. Republican bank notes are 
refused by shops. 
It is not known where General Casado, 


whiie 
troons 


surrender, The police look on __ indifferently 
Nationalist supporters . demonstrete. Nationalist 
are now closing in on Madrid.—Reuter. 


J. Raisman, — 


Chief of the 
Republican forces, has fled, but he left Madrid before the. 
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The Situation in Europe 


The situation in Europe has been develop- 
ing so rapidly that news relating to it appearing. 
on any’ day in the morning dailies may read like 
ancient history when the evening dailies come 
out. Snmilarly, the situation may so change 
or develop overnight that wnat had come out 
the previous evening may look like ancient 
history the next morning. | 

Daily papers can’supply their readers with 
what is “modern” history for the time being 
as also with what becomes “ ancient?’ history 


overnight. But a monthly reviewer is not so 
fortunately situated. If he attempts to 
chronicle contemporaneous European events 


he may often run the risk of being taken for 
an archaeologist. We value archaeology and 
occasionally publish archaeological articles. 
But our notes are meant to have other than 
archaeological interest. 

So until European politics acquired relative 
stability or at least until thé development of 
the political situation there slowed down suffi- 
ciently to suit our bullock cart country, it would 
be. best for the aged editor to be'a silent watcher, 
though of course his kind contributors, who: 
are younger and kicking, will contimue to write 
on European affairs and world affairs. 


Germany in Central Europe a 


Whether after annexing Czechoslovakia. 
und Memel without firmg a shot, Germany 


will. annex any’ more territory in Central Europe: 


is not yet: (midday, 29th March) known to us.. 
But whether she acquires political predominance 
over more territory or not, she will undoubtedly 
try’ to win economic overlordship over all her 
smaller neighbours. Singly none of them can: 
resist her ambition, and they have not combined, 
Even a combination of all the Balkan and Danu- 
bian States cannot perhaps be a match for her 
militarily. 

’ The one State in the Continent of Europe 
which can fight Germany singly is Soviet Russia. 


The Position of Italy 


The Rome-Berlin axis is a familar expres~ 
sion. But the two sides of the axis haye scarcely 
ever been balanced properly, and as the days 


pass their dissymmetry becomes more and more 


pronounced. Germany has been growing in bulk 
rapidly. ) | 

Whether to keep pace with her or not, Italy 
has been making demands upon France. 

What gains the triumph of General Franco 
in Spain brings to Italy has yet to be definite- 
ly known. 


A A 


NOTES 


Britain’s Foreign Policy 

Britain has been outwitted by Herr Hitler, 
but she will not definitely antagonize any strong 
Power unless her Empire is actually threatened 
anywhere in the world. By facilitating Chinese 
import of arms through Burma, she has gone as 
far against Japan as_ she could. It is not 
known whether Japan’s rumoured agreement to 
cede Kiaochow to Germany is a countermove. 


Indians in Burma 


The position of Indians in Burma continues 
to be precarious. It is a great pity that the two 
neighbouring peoples closely connected with one 
another by cultural and economic ties should not 
be quite friendly. 


Mahatma Gandhi's “ Peace” 
to the Powers 


Mr. F. T. Birchall, the special correspondent 
of the New York Times, asked Mahatma Gandhi 
on March 23 at New Delhi, if in the present un- 
rest he had not some message which he might 
carry across the world moving men’s hearts to- 
wards peace. 


His eyes gleamed at the word 
his head in thought. 
atmosphere which, would carry my voice to all nations. 
Perhaps I.am far in advance of the times.”' 

“‘Might it not be said with equal truth that the 
times are rolling behind you.’’ 

“If you like,’’ replied the Mahatma. He . again 
lapsed into silence until he suddenly said: ‘‘] am ‘think- 
ing over your suggestion. Should I again allow myself 
to become the laughing stock, as has sometimes been 
the case ? Should I? (Evidently he was thinking aloud) 
But why not ? Laughter is wholesome. 
be a good thing. So take this as coming from me.”’ 

Mahatma Gandhi said: ‘‘I see from to-day’s papers 
that the British Frime minister is conferring with 
democratic powers as to how they should meet the 
latest threatening developments. How I wish he was 
conferring by proposing to them that all should resort 
to simultaneous disarmament I am certain as I am 
sitting here that this heroic act would open Herr Hitler's 
eyes and disarm him.”’ 

“‘Wouldn’t that be a miracle ?’’ 
asked, 

‘Perhaps, but it would 
butchery that seems.to be impending.”’ 

The Mahatma ‘declined to add more. 


Manknd and human civilization can ‘be 
saved from destruction jor from degeneration to 
brutish savagery only by resort to simultaneous 
disarmament by all. Such disarmament may 
seem impossible. But there is no half-way house. 
So Jong as any one great Power remains armed, 
armament race. is sure to start again. There 1s 
no salvation in arming to the teeth by all who 
ean. That way les destruction. 


Message 


‘‘peace’’ and bent 


the correspondent 





Sy Agia Gcoak ha, Goa Ge be regarded as . exhaustive. 


Perhaps it may 


save the world from | 
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We may not all have the clear vision and 
the strong conviction. of Manatmaji. He may 
be far in advance of the times. But that does 
not mean that he is not right. 


Qualifications Required in a 

Satyagrahi 

~ Gandhiji- writes in Har ijan that the follow- 
ing ‘qualifications are essential for every Satya- 


grahi } in India : 


1. He’ must have 4 Living faith | in God, for He is his 


only Rock. 


2. He must believe in truth and non- -violence as his 
creed and therefore have faith in the inherent goodness of 
human nature which he expects to evoke by his truth and 
love . expressed through his suffering. - 

.8. He must be leading a chaste life and be ready 
and -willing for the sake of his cause to give up his life 
and his possessions. 

4, He must be a habitual khadi-wearer and spinner. 
This is essential for India. 

5. He must be a teetotaller and must be free from 
the use of other intoxicants in order that his reason may 
be always unclouded and his mind constant. 

6. He must carry out with a willing heart all the 
rules of discipline as may be laid down from time .io 
time. 

7. He shauld carry out the jail rules unless they are 
specially devised to huct his self-respect. 

Gandhiji adds: ‘that these qualifications are 
They are 
illustrative only. 

Every one of these qualifications is’ desir- 
able. We use khadi ourselves, but we do not- 
see why khadi-wearing is an essential quali- 


fication for a Satyagrahi. 


Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 


The statement of objects and reasons of 
the .Caleutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 
says that the ‘Muslim representatives returned 
by -joint electorates have not been truly 
representative of Muslim interests. This is false. 
To take only one example out of many. Was 
Maulvi A. K. Fazlul Huq not truly representative 
of Muslim interests ? Under the system of joint 
electorates Muslims now hold a far larger 
number of posts in the Calcutta Corporation 
than ever before and on the initiative of Dr. 
B. C. Roy the Corporation has passed rules for 
the employment of Muslims fixing for them a 
percentage than which they cannot justly claim 
a higher share. The Statement says that there 
has been an insistent demand for separate 
Muslim electorates, which is false. On the 
contrary, Bengal Muslims attempted twice to 
publicly oppose separate electorates, but their 
meetings were broken up by goondaism and 
the Council of Action of the Bengal Muslim 
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F Progressive Party in meeting assembled under 
the presidentship of Maulvi Abdul Karim 
F (retired Inspector of Schools) .has protested 
maacainst the proposal of introducing ‘separate 
Pclectorates. 
fF The Statement says that separate élector- 
Sates are to be introduced on the analogy of the 
B Government of India Act. But there is no real 
Beanalogy, as that Act is meant for Legislatures, 
enot for municipal bodies. 
mr: The Bill professes to allot seats to various 
pxcctions of the permanent and floating “popula- 
Bticn of Caleutta according to their numbers or 
grihe amount of taxes paid by them, etc. But it 
ws only the Hindus, who are entitled to the vast 
me majority of seats ori the basis of population, 
amount of tax paid, public spirit, education, etc., 
p-who are to be reduced to the position of a 
F moinority ; 
a If the worst came to the worst, the only 
‘effective remedy that would remain would be 
b the starting of a no-tax = Carpaien. 



























‘i 7, N. Tata Caenany 


9 It was only fitting that the centenary of 
the birth of Jamshedji N. Tata should be 
i. ‘celebrated by his countrymen. He was a 
pe captain of industry with great business ability, 
p vision and courage. To these qualities of his 
“we owe his hydro- electric works, his cotton 
E nills, and his Iron and Steel Works, the largest 
E in the British empire. The Indian. ‘Institute of 
3 p Science in Bangalore.is the outcome of his 
fconviction, which is a right conviction, that 
ig scientific research i is essentially necessary for the 
x promotion of industry. The industriés which 
he promoted were a true form of philanthropy. 


Be foundation of the Tata Scholarships for foreign 
m studies. The many. fellowships for pathological 
mresearch founded by his family and the other 

f Tata charities. are a manifestation of his spirit. 


: R E Satyagr aha in ae Sie 


Mahatma Gandhi has advised 
s suspension of Satyagraha in some of the 
* States in which it had been going on. As he is 
» the highest expert and authority in. Satyagraha 
s his advice should in general be followed. In 
fF; Hyderabad the State 
Oe Satydgraha more than a month ago. 


p< 
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FE Tic philanthropy took another shape in the 


the 


Congress there had 





But the Arya-samajist Satyagrahis ‘have not: 
done so. We think they are right. 


Mr. N. R. Sarker On Communal. - 
Reservation of Posts in Bengal 


Some Bengal dailies have publshed a. Note, 
written by the Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Sarker, 
Finance Minister, Bengal, on the resolution 
carried in the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
recommending the reservation of 60 per cent.-of 
the posts in the public services for Muslims,. 
20 per cent. for the scheduled castes Hindus,. and 
20 per cent. for “ caste’? Hindus and all other 
communities. We are opposed to any kind of 
reservation according to communities, classes, 
etc. “Open door for talent” should be the 
principle followed. But if there must be reser- 
vation according to communities, 2 Mr. Sarker’s 
note is a very comprehensive and statesmanlike 
discussion of the subject from all points of view. 
He clinches his argument by quoting a telling 
passage from a pronouncement of Premier 
A. K. Fazlul Hua. ; 


Dr. Mrs. Kamala Ray Not ‘Acinic 
Bethune College Botany Professor 


The appointment of a non-Indian lady of 
lower qualifications to the professorship of 
botany in Bethune College, to the exclusion of 
Dr. Mrs. Kamala Ray, D.Sc., who possesses a 
higher qualification, cannot but be condemned. 
We hope the Calcutta University, or some 
private Woman’s College or the Women’s 
Department of some private college, will utilize: 
her talents and learning. 


Making Little Children Go Down 
““Man-holes”’ 

.In a letter to the Press Mr. C. F. Andrews. 
has drawn attention to the terribly cruel 
practice of employing little children to go down 
the ‘man-holes’ into the Calcutta sewers to. 
clear them out. Recently he spoke very 


earnestly about it in the Calcutta University” 


Institute. The. very next morning near Lal 
Bazar a child, sent down the ‘ man-hole,’ was 
‘gassed’ by sewage gas and taken to the 
hospital. 
The practice should: certainly be stopped 
altogether and ‘some mechanical: device substi- 
tuted -for it. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


Tripuri Session 


President Subhas Chandra Bose 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Srimati Indira and others 
on their way to Khadi exhibition 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing after the Flag hoisting ceremony at Tripuri 
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A view of the open session at Vishnu Dutt Nagar, Tripuri 


EMERSON AND THE ALCOTT FAMILY 
_ By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


> My 


AMONG Emerson’s ¢] teacher, he has dedicated, for years, his Tare 
“Was Amos Bronson gifts to the science of education. . . . He al ne 
sophical thinker of the Tr to make children think, and, in every question 


ci 1 edu _ Of a moral nature, to send them back on them- 
‘&@ social reformer, an educ : of a moral nature, to se 


soul. Emerson thought so selves for an answer. He aims to show childrer 


7d 


| ' < Ae a it in their own consciousness, . 
‘the praise he gives him se | yan 7 
i ae Sue rence. w Aleott’s methods can not be ‘said to 


of Alcott’s winnin ; but he is making a 
and elevated 2 2 eT i. | 
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charming speech, as d Rig Gas oe herons a 
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when he soared into his [ie aes: Verpeenneees 


Jisteners, while fascin ti 
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‘Connecticut, 
parents. He wag 
reader, a vigoro ay 

and an ardent student, 

man nature. He supported 

Kinds of labor until the nee 
four, when he turned to teachi: as 
ducted schools in - ae 
German-town, Penn 

Boston. It w 

‘thirty-five years of age, 

his acquintance. ; 

for the teaching of young childr 

able and remarkable assistan 

Sophia Peabody and M 
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method of teachin 

with the constant alm of ; 

loping the hild’s personality, 

with favor emong nop a few of the most 
intelligent people of Boston. But ever thing | a een 
about it was so new and strange that it ited aerate Smet 
much criticism. Elizabeth Peabody wrote a 
description of the school, defending its methods, 
Emerson ‘himself wrote a defense of Alcott and 


his educational philosophy saying, among other The school was denounced by a raabe! G 
things: “Mr. Alcott has given proof of a part of the press, was not successful financia Yo. 
‘strong mind and a Pure heart. <A practical. and after four or five years Was given wW 


experiment in which all the friends of education a 
are interested. ” 3 | 
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ilthough Mr. Alcott had won the affections of He has singular gifts for awakening contempla— 
his pupils, and his educational principles and tion and aspiration both in simple and it 
‘methods had challenged widely the attention of cultivated persons. Though not learned, he is 
students of pedagogy. a rare master of the English language; and. 
One more educational experiment he tried. though no technical logician, he has a subtle 
‘Emerson, his invaluable friend, furnished the and deep science of that which actually passes 
‘money for him to go to London to establish a in thought, and thought is ever seen by him in 
“school there. But England was no better pre- its relation to life and morals. Those persons: 
pared for his methods and theories than America, who are best prepared by their own habit of 
and his attempt failed. thought, set the highest value on his subtle per- 
His visit to London bore fruit of another ception and generalization.” In 1856 Emerson. 
kind, however, though this was finally no more records in his Journal: “1 do not know where 
successful. Returning from London he brought to find, in man or book, a mind so valuable to 
“with him two Englishmen, in association with faith as Alcott’s. His own invariable faith 
whom he bought a farm not very far from jnspires faith in others. . - . For every opinion 
- Boston, and started a communistic experiment or sentence of Alcott a reason may be sought. 
~ somewhat similar to Brook Farm. But it soon and found, not in his own will or fancy, but in 
broke down, leaving him and his family in a the necessity of Nature itself, which has 
very impoverished condition. daguerred that impression on his susceptible 
After that he moved to Concord, at soul. He is as good as a lens or a mirror. There: 
4 . . request, where he lived the rest of are defects in the lens, and errors of refraction 
his life, mainly devoting himself, with Emer- and position ete. to be allowed for, and it needs 
“son’s assistance, to lecturing and conducting one acquainted with the lens by frequent use to 
_ “ conversations,” in which he had considerable make these allowances; but it is the best. 
sl ccess. § ; instrument I have ever met.” Mr. Emerson’s 
During Mr. Alcott's sstay ’ in England. son Edward adds: “My father’s value for Mr. 
Carlyle wrote to John Stirling : “ He is doubt- Alcott’s high plane of thought and life, never 
less a worthy man, but one of the absurdest { blinded him to his defects.” In fact Emerson 
have ever seen. They say Emerson pays his once remarked, “ Alcott is a tedious archangel.” 
expenses to this. country. No unlikelier Alcott’s affection and _ reverence for 
missionary has come across my field of vision.” Emerson were very great. In his ‘“ Concord 
"To another correspondent Carlyle wrote: Days” he thus speaks of the ‘inspiration which. 
~ Alcott is a good man but a bore of the first those who were admitted to intimate association 
magnitude.” Again: “Alcott ‘s a kind of with the master found in their intimacy with 
venerable Don Quixote, whom nobody can laugh him: “ Fortunate the visitor who is admitted 
at without loving. » This suggests the comment of a morning for the high discourse, or permit- 
of Alcott’s daughter Louisa who, thinking of her ted to join the poet in his afternoon walks to 
father’s “genius”, which soared so high and Walden, the Cliffs, or elsewhere,—hours to be 
brought to his kitchen so few potatoes,—com- remembered as unlike any others in the calendar 
pared it to a “balloon, which all the rest of the of experiences. ” 
_ family were forever trying to pull down to The family of Bronson Alcott and the: 
= earth: BA family of Emerson lived near each other ir 
‘In _ contrast with these glimpses of the Concord and the friendship that existed between 
 impracticability of the man, we find Emerson the two men existed also between the other 
writing: “ Alcott has more of the god-like in members of both families. The Alcott home 
~ him than any man I have ever seen; I regard was a happy one—amazingly so when we con- 
him the most extraordinary man and the highest sider its poverty and hardships and that during” 
genius of his time. ” In a volume entitled “ Un- long periods the family were almost on the 
published Writings of Emerson ” we find him verge of starvations, owing to the utter 
describing Alcott as follows: “Alcott attaches impracticability of its masculine head. He fed 
great importance to diet and government of the them on the highest quality of intellectual and 
body; still more to race and complexion. He = spiritual food, and they loved and almost. 
4s an idealist and I should say a Platonist if worshipped him. But he was helpless as a 
it were not doing injustice to give him any child when it came to doing the things necessary 
name implying secondariness to the highly to earn money for bread and coal and house- 
. original habit of his salient and intuitive mind. . rent. Mrs.. Aleott was an adept at making a: 
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EMERSON AND THE ALCOTT FAMILY 


‘dollar (when she had one) go the farthest pos- 
 Sible. She wore her clothes until there were holes, 
‘and then mended the holes so neatly that 
noboby naticed them. She kept Mr. Alcott’s coat 
_mended and brushed. She made the girls’ 
dresses over and turned them inside out, so as 
‘to keep them respectable, and trimmed their 
‘old hats over so that they looked like new. She 
‘taught the girls to help in everything, and to 
‘save as carefully as she, which they were glad 
to do. But they never mentioned their poverty 
to others and never complained. Thus they made 
it elegant poverty. They welcomed into their 
home their neighbors and friends, serving them 
with the best they had, without apologies. 
iverybody liked them. The girls were popular 
with the young people of the village. The home 
“was a headquarters for games, extemporized 
‘theatricals, good times and fun, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alcott encouraging it all, and often joining in. 
Ellen Emerson was a close associate with the 
Alcott girls in their festivities, and the plays 
‘were sometimes enacted in the Emerson home, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Emerson as happy specta- 
“tors. ; 


To the Alcott girls, who were eager readers, 
Mr. Emerson gave the free use of his. library, 
‘where they, especially the romantic Louisa, 
found treasures as wonderful as were ever 
revealed by Aladin’s lamp. Louisa tells us 
‘that very early she set Mr. Emerson up in her 
‘Imagination as her hero and secretly wrote 
letters to him,—which she never sent. But in 
later years she told him of her young romance, 
-—to his infinite amusement. 

She tells us, too, that Emerson was the 
“wonderful friend” of the Alcott family, in 
‘ways that nobody outside knew, .but that were 
‘very vital to them. Often they would have 
‘suffered severely but for him. Not only did he 
‘exert himself constantly to find something for 
Mr. Alcott to do to earn money—lecturing, 
‘writing, etc., but he often drove the wolf from 
‘the door by substantial pecuniary help—always 
in ways least obtrusive, least embarrassing. 


Louisa relates that after a call from Mr.. or Mrs. - 


Emerson pr Ellen it was the commonest of ex- 


‘periences to find under a book on the table, or 


under a lamp, or in some other place secret but 
certain to be discovered, one or more bills or 
:gold-pieces, often of considerable size. 

During many years an essential part of the 
‘support of the Alcott home had to be furnished 
by the women of the family, particularly by 
Lotisa. To earn money she did sewing, taught 
school, did nursing (during the Civil War) and 
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wrote short stories, and articles for periodicals. 
Her writings brought her small pay until she 
wrote “Little Women”. That sprang at once 
into amazing popularity and from that time on 
the terrible financial load was lifted, both from 
her own shoulders and from those of the family. 
It was no wonder that Mr. Alcott, when asked 
what he regarded as his most important contri- 
bution to literature, answer, ‘“ My daughter 
Louisa ”. 


When. Mr. Emerson died, in 1882, Louisa 
Alcott wrote in her diary: ‘Our best and 
oreatest American has gone. He was the nearest 
and dearest friend. my father has ever had, end 
the man who has helped me most by his life, 
his books and his society. I can never tell ali 
he has been to me, from the time when, a little 
girl, I sang under his window in the moonlight, 
end wrote secret letters to him as my hero, up 
through my hard years when his essays on Seli- 
Reliance, Character, Compensation, Love and 
Friendship helped me to understand myself and 
life and nature and God. [Illustrious and_.be- 
loved friend, good by ! ” 


She helped trim the church for the funeral. 
and herself made a beautiful lyre of golden 
jonquils. 

Bronson Alcott read at the funeral a 
sonnet in which he expressed his admiration 
and devotion for this immortal friend: 


“ His body is silent: shall successors rise, _ 

Touching with venturous hand the trembling 
string. | 

Kindle glad raptures, visions of surprise, 

And wake to ecstacy the slumbering thing ? 

Shall life and thought flash new in wondering 
eyes, 

As when the seer transcendent, sweet and wise, 

World-wide his native melodies did sing, 

Flushed with fair hopes and ancient memories? 

Ah no! That matchless lyre shall silent lie: 

None hath the vanished minstrel’s wondrous 
skill, | 

To touch that instrument with art and will. - 

With him, winged poesy doth droop and die; 

While our dull age, left voiceless, must lament 

The bard high heaven had for its service sent.” 


After the services at the church and at the 
erave were over, Louisa Alcott sat down and 
wrote far into the night, preparing an article 
on Ralph Waldo Emerson for The Youth’s 
Companion in order that the children of 
America might know his greatness and the 
nobility of his life. 





ON BOOKS 
By Tus Rr. Hon. THE EARL OF LYTTON, x.c.,, 6.0.8.1, 6.6.02. 


Wuen the author of Ecclesiastes wrote, “ of 
making many books there is no end, and much 
study is a weariness of the flesh’, the number 
of books available to him must have been the 
merest trickle compared to the flood which 
overflows the shelves of every bookshop today. 
I often wonder when I receive the publishers’ 
catalogues two or three times a year, how they 
ever manage to sell all the books they publisn 
annually, even though the number of English 
readers all over the world must now be enor- 
mous. As well might one try and talk about 
the stars in the heavens as about books, for the 
number of each is legion. But after all, when 
we look at the heavens there are in fact only a 
few of the myriads of heavenly bodies, which 
we can recognise and to which we could put a 
name, so in the world of books those that mean 
a great deal of any one of us, are also compara- 
tively few in number. I shall not speak about 
particular books, but about my own association 
with the world of literature, of writers whom 
I have known as well as of some books that 
have specially influenced me. 

I was fortunate enough to be born into a 
family with strong literary traditions. Mv 
ereat-grandfather was a distinguished scholar, 
who spent his whole life in the company of 
books and collected an immense library which 
was unfortunately dispersed after his death. 
My grandfather and Father were both authors, 
the first a novelist, the second a poet, and though 
I have not followed the profession of letters 
myself, this literary tradition has helped me to 
make many contacts with the world of literature 
and drama which I could not have made 
without 1. | 

The best books, I think, have been written 


because their authors had something they 
wanted to say to as many people as 


possible, some message which they wanted 
to impart to others, some creative urge 
which they could not suppress. Others are 
written merely for the sake of the cash which 
the author has been offered or may hope to 
receive for his trouble in writing it. 
But whether written as an expression of the 
aithor’s personality or as a commodity for sale, 
the ultimate value of a book is determined by 


its effect upon its readers. A book which 
has helped but a few readers in the 
conduct of their lives is of more value than one 
which has been read by millions without profit. 
to themselves. I am inclined to value a-hook,, 
therefore, by the profit it brings to its readers: 
rather‘than to its author. 

Why do we read books ? What do I meam 
by profit to the reader ? First of all there are- 
books that we turn to for instruction and infor~ 
mation. We want to know something, and so: 
we enquire for the books from which that. 
knowledge can be extracted. It may be histo-- 
rical, political, scientific or technical information 
that we seek, and unless we have some humam 
agent available to whom our questions can he- 
aiddressed—the proverbial policeman, for: 
instance—it is to some book that we must turn,. 
and the best book for that purpose is the one: 
that will give us the kind of information we- 
require in the most concise and the clearest 
manner. Into that category—books that we 
turn to when we want knowledge of a general: 
character, or instruction in a particular subject, 
fall one-half of the books in any library. 


The other half is composed of books that 
we read for recreation, diversion, enjoyment, 
books which we keep on our shelves and: 
turn to in our leisure hours for intellectual 
companionship, and they embrace all the 
subjects in which the human mind is interested... 
and there is no subject, whether trivia! 
or abstruse, on which some book may not be 
found to meet our requirements. What we- 
all have to.learn from experience is how to 
face life as bravely, as wisely, end as cheer-.- 
fully as possible—how to accept with the best 
grace both its buffets and its bouquets—and if’ 
books can help us to do this they are worth 
reading. It is, I think, some help to know how- 
others, whether still living like ourselves, or: 
ideacl perhaps many years before we were born, 
have dealt with the same problems as_ those 
which face us in our own lives, and this- 
knowledge we can get from books. A well-read. 
man or woman is not necessarily one who has: 
read the most books or even the best books, but 
rather one who can make the best use of either~ 
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the knowledge or the pleasure he has derived 
from reading. 


Some people will be ready to tell you what 
books you ought to read. They will compile at 
anyone’s request a list of the fifty or one 
hundred best books, as the case may be. They 
are very sure themselves, but even if everyona 
were to agree as to which are the best, which is 
doubtful, not everyone wants to read the best 
books, That delightful humorist, Harry 
Graham, once undertook at my request to com- 
pile a list of the hundred worst books, but he 


’ did not get beyond about ten, I think, two of 


which I had selected myself. It is my firm 
belief that people should choose their books for 
themselves, ‘and should not accept the judgment 
of others in their selection. My grandfather, 
Bulwer-Lytton , who was a great reader as well 
as a great novelist, used to tell the story of a 
man who wished to improve the quality of his 
honey, so instead of leaving his bees free to 
gather honey at their will, he ‘clipped their 
wings and placed before them only the best and 
sweetest flowers to be found on Mount 
Hymettus. But he found that when the bees 
had been deprived: of their liberty they made 
no honey at all. He applied this to those who 
restrict the liberty of their children and pres- 
eribed for them the books they ought to read. 
We must be like the bees, and gather our honey 
from whatever books we may choose ourselves. 


Some readers think there is merit merely in 
having read a good book, quite apart from the 
advantage which they may themselves derive 
from their reading. I have never been able tv 
subscribe to this belief. When I was at 
School, I had a friend who used to return each 
term from the holidays with a list of good books 
which he had been given at home, and which 
he dutifully read through during the term, 
ticking off each book from his list as he finished 
it, just as' an earnest tourist will tick off from 
bis intinerary, the names of the towns and 
countries which he has done. That word 
reminds me of such a tourist, who said to me 
once :—“ The worst of Italy is that you can 
never say you have done it !”’ I also remember 
overhearing in an hotel in Delhi a member of 
a tourist party which had just arrived, enquire, 
“Where are we now ?”’, and the leader of the 
party replied, “Well, according to: the itine- 
rary, this ought to be Rome”. But I am 
straying from my point, and I must go back to 
my school friend. He used to try and persuade 
me to read the books on his list, and I asked 
him if they were amusing and he said, “Oh, no, 
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not amusing”. So then I said, “ Are they 
exciting ?” and he replied, “Oh, no, not exci- 
ting”. “What are they then?” I asked, and 
he said, “ They are good books”, but he could. 
never tell me what good he had got out of them, 
and I am afraid I was not persuaded to read 
them. He never seemed to me to know whether 
the book he had just finished was Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson or Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
any more than my tourists knew whether they 
were in Delhi or Rome. The mention of 
Paradise Lost reminds me of a young lady, 
who at a country-house party overheard a 
reference to this great English classic, and. 
naively enquired what it was. She was over-- 
whelmed with a chorus of incredulous protest. 
“What, have you never read Paradise 
Lost ?”, and she had to confess with shame: 
that she hadn’t. The next morning she came: 
down to breakfast looking very white and. 
haggard, having sat up all night, and announced 
to the company, “ I have read it” ! 


That sort of reading does not seem to me to: 
have any merit, and those that say we ought to 
read books merely because they are classics,. 
without regard to our taste in literature, are- 
intellectual snobs for whom I have little liking.. 
But just as there are inverted social snobs whe: 
refuse to make the acquaintance of a Peer, and 
declare that they are uncomfortable even in the: 
house of an Honourable, so there are inverted 
intellectual snobs who are afraid of being: 
thought highbrow if they are detected reading: 
a classical author. Many readers have missed 
the pleasure they could have found in Shakes-- 
peare, or the Bible, or Plato, or even in: 
Paradise Lost, because these good books have 
been forced upon them as classics, and they 
have never suspected or discovered for them- 
selves what good things are to be found im. 
them. 


Over the mantelpiece in my own library at* 
Knebworth is a motto chosen by my grand-- 
father. It consists of four Latin words chosen- 
from Virgil, which signify in English, “ Those 
that are worthy to live live here ’—meaning, of 
course, the books. Such a library would be a. 
sort of literary Valhalla’ or Pantheon but the: 
world is full of men and women who will never 
qualify for Valhalla, and who can make very 
good friends for all that, so also there are 
plenty of books that will not live for ever, yet 
which will make very good companions for 
our leisure hours. .The role of books should be 
to impart knowledge or to give pleasure or 
inspiration. They should be read for no other 
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‘reason. Under the heading of pleasure must be 

included two different forms: first, the pleasure 
“of meeting new minds, learning new points of 
“view, discovering ideas and thoughts in others 
‘which had not occurred to our own minds, 
secondly, the pleasure of finding one’s own feel- 
ings, sentiments or opinions expressed by others 
‘better than one could express them oneself. I 
‘think we have the right to appropriate as our 
~own, those passages in the books we read, which 
. give us that kind of pleasure. 

When I was at Cambridge, I was told a 
“story about Oscar Browning, one of the Dons 
who enjoyed a great reputation in his genera- 
‘tion, and J. K. Stephen, the brilliant son of my 
Father’s great friend Sir James Stephen, an 
eminent judge. Stephen had made one of his 
brilliant. remarks at some College gathering, 
.and Oscar Browning exclaimed in envious ad- 
miration, “I wish I had said that, J. K.”, to 
which the other promptly replied, “ You will, 
‘Qscar, you will!” Though we are not permit- 
ted. to appropriate the wit of others, we are, I 


“think, permitted to absorb their ideas though 


not to market them, since it is the magnet of 
our own personality which has attracted them 
. to us. As we go through life, our minds and 
-character are more the result of our experiences, 
of the people we have met and the books we 
have read, than of the qualities we inherited. 
A writer makes many friends, some enemies, 
‘too, perhaps through his books, though he may 
never meet them in person. And a great reader 
has also a host of: friends whom he has .never 
met. 
As an example of the good which an 
author may do without knowing it, I would like 
¢o tell you a story that I heard from my 
Mother! She used to get her dresses from 
Worth, and when she was Ambassadress in 
Paris the head of that great firm of dressmakers 
told her he owed everything in life to her 
father-in-law. As a very young man he had 
inet with misfortune; everything seemed against 
him, and in utter despair he was contemplating 
throwing himself into the Seine to end his 
miserable and seemingly purposeless life, when 
‘Bulwer-Lytton’s novel, Night and Morning, 
fell into his hands. In that book he read how 
Philip Beaufort, the hero, met with misfortunes 
even greater than his own, but instead of giving 
in he persevered doggedly and finally succeeded 
in everything. This story made such an impres- 
sion on the young’ Worth that he vowed he 
would folléw Philip’s. example and never give 
in. The result was that he lived to create his 
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sreat business and made it famous throughout 
the world. 

One way of increasing our intimacy with 
our favourite authors is to keep a commonplace 
book in which we enter the passages from which 
we have derived special pleasure, encourage- 
ment, hope or inspiration. There are a few 
rare individuals with such retentive memories 
that they can keep such passages stored in their 
own minds and reproduce them at will. One 
friend of mine, the best read and most cultured | 
man I know, has made a practice all through 
his life—and it has been a busy life- with no 
more leisure than most of us can ‘claim—of 
learning some passage by heart every day from 
the books he has read and enjoyed. But that 
is a counsel of perfection which few of us have 
the will or the patience to adopt, and for those 
who are not privileged to possess the memory 
of Lord Macaulay the keeping of a common- 
place book is a practice to be recommended. 
Such a book is a diary of the mind, and-like any 
other diary it should be kept up to date, but the | 
back numbers should never be destroyed. Some 
people as they grow older are ashamed of the 
opinions or tastes of their youth. This is a 
mistake, for it is the. progressive development 
of a mind which is its chief interest. 


Some commonplace books have been 
published and have passed into literature 
Southey’s commonplace book is one of the best 
known examples of the past. In our own day 
two delightful examples have recently been 
published—Mr. Maurice Baring’s “ Have You 
Anything to Declare ?” and “ Alan ‘Parson’s 
Book ”, published by his widow, Viola Tree. 

Mr. Baring explains in the introduction to 
his book how he dreamed that having crossed 
the stream which divides this life from the next, | 
he had to pass through a Customs House, and 
was asked what he had to declare in the way 
of intellectual possessions. These were  con- 
tained in two boxes which he had placed on the 
counter, one labelled ‘‘ Memory” and the other 
“Notes”. Then he woke up, but this dream 
gave him the title for his commonplace book. 
“T have always enjoyed reading, ”, he writes, 
“every adventure that others have met with in 
the kingdom. of books,*and it is possible that 
the Customs House declaration of the literary 
baggage that. accompanied me during my life 
may be of some interest or amusement to my 
fellow travellers, and give them the 
opportunity of comparing notes.” This is a 
delightful book which no one who. loves lifera- 
ture should be. without. It contains 
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| concentrated honey from the literature of many 


countries—Greek, Latin, Italian, French 
German, Russian and Spanish as well ag 
English, Many bees have contributed to this 
honey. The pot which now contains it is Mr. 
Baring’s—not yours or mine, but we can each 
pick what we like from it and enjoy it without 
the labour which has gone to the making of it. 

Alan Parson’s book is unique of its kind— 
a commonplace book that is also a biography. 
Alan Parson was a scholar—a most cultivated 
widely-read man who throughout his life kept 
scrap-books in which he pasted or copied those 
thoughts which in the books of others he had 
found most expressive of his own feelings at 
the time he copied them. After his death his 
wife published selections from these scrap-books 
with biographical commentaries of her own, so 
this Alanthology, as Max Beerbohm called it, 
is a novel and delightful biographical study of 
a most attractive personality. 

I am reminded by it of another unusual type 
of biography, partly perhaps because it deals 
with many of the same people—that brilliant 
generation of young friends who were all killed 
in the war, I mean Lady Wilson’s Dear 
Youth. This is the life story—told like a 
novel—of her German governess, and incident- 
ally, of course, of her own experiences in those 
years preceding, during and following the Great 
War. It is a most original and brilliantly 
written book. 

This book, which was about a real person, 
tempts me to go on and speak to you about a 
novel, Mary Lavelle, by Kate O’Brien, which 
describes the life and the loves of an imaginary 
young English governess in Spain, but I must 
refrain and get back to my subject which is to 
tell you something of the writers I have met 
and the books I have “found” in my own life. 
I apply the word “ found” to those books in 
which I discovered some thought which evoked 
a definite response in myself. I have read a 
lot of books for one reason or another, but the 
authors I have found are comparatively few— 
many that mean much to others I have missed. 


During my father’s lifetime many interes- 
ting people used to come to our house, but as 
I was only 14 years ‘old when ‘he died they 
meant nothing ‘to me.’ Up. to that time my 


‘heroes belonged to the world .of games and 


sports, and the great regret of my early man- 
hood was that my interest in books and their 


. writers began too late for me to share them with 


my father. I remember how interested he had 
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been because during the last holidays we spent. 
together, my school holiday task had been: 
“ Milton’s Sonnets ”, and one of the questions. 
we were asked was, ‘ Mention the sonnet you. 
like best and the one you like least.” My 
father enquired how I had answered the 
question, and when I replied “ To the Nightin-. 
gale” and “On his blindness”, he was most. 
anxious to know my reasons for ‘this choice. J. 
was quite unable to answer him, because I was. 
ashamed to confess the truth, which was that: 
they were the only two titles which I could’ 
remember. 

In my school days the books which appealed’ 
to me most were the historical novels of my 
erandfather and those of Sir Walter Scott. 
Warwick. the King-maker, Harold, Richard the 
Inon-hearted, Robin Hood, Hereward the Wake, 
were the heroes of my boyhood, and to the: 
excitement of reading of their adventures was 
added the fact that I read these books in com- 
petition with a school friend. We used to begin: 
& book together and race through it in 
competition, discussing the events as we 
progressed, and each making use of every 
opportunity available to us of following the 
story to its conclusion. 

That was a period when reading, though 
laborious, was an excitement which relieved the: 
dull monotony of school life. Later, during a 
rather morbid adolescence, I turned to poetry, 
and enjoyed the music of the poems of Tenny- 
son and Shelley, as well as of many minor poets 
whom I discovered in the anthologies that were 
given to me. After my father’s death I read 
his poems with avidity, learning many of them: 
by heart, and in this way I learnt to: know him 
as I had never known him in life. 

The first germ of a new thought that. I 
can remember having derived from literature I 
discovered in the Antigone of Sophocles. This. 
was the only one of the Greek plays that I was. 
required to read at school which I really cared 
for as literature—the only one which aroused in. 
me any human interest. One line in particular, 
where Antigone says, “I was not born to share- 
men’s hatreds but their love ”, came to me like 
a revelation. Here was a sentence which set 
me thinking, and the more I thought about it 
the more certain I was that Antigone was 
right. Those words expressed something which 
I knew I felt myself, though I could not have 
put it into words, and the longer I live the surer’ 
I am that what I am attracted by are men’s 
sympathies and not their antipathies. The- 
champion of any cause arouses-my enthusiasm, . 
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‘the opponent of any cause leaves me cold. I 
am definitely a “ pro” and not an “ anti.’ 


At Cambridge I met many distinguished 
‘men in the world of letters and scholarship 
‘among the dons, and among the friends I made 
of my own generation were three who have 
‘since become “famous as writers—G. : M. 
‘Trevelyan, the historian of Garibaldi and 
England under the Stuarts and Queen Anne, 
Hilaire Belloc and Maurice Baring, both 
authors of many books in poetry and prose. I 
was ‘also privileged to attend Lord Acton’s 
lectures on the French Revolution. Lord Acton 
‘was, I think, the most learned man I have 
‘ever met. He was equally fluent in English, 
French, German and Italian and was said to 
‘have to read- every history in each of those 
languages. I learnt from him, however, how 
sterilising to creation great knowledge could 
be. Lord Acton knew so much that he could 
never express an opinion of his.own. He wrote 
nothing himself, and only planned the 
Cambridge Modern History, which was com- 
pleted after his death. I think this is the worst 
history I know. Like Lord Acton himself, its 
twelve great volumes are a mine of information, 
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every sicton of it having been written =e &. 
different expert. -It:is a most valuable ency- 
clopaedia of historical facts, but not a history. 
The interest of a history to my mind is provided 
by the light of one mind brought to bear upon 
the events which he describes. That interest is 
entirely absent from the volumes of . the 
Cambridge Modern History.” 

I enjoyed Lord Acton’s lectures because 
of his beautiful voice and the dramatic way in 
which he told his story. I can remember to. 
this day the thrill with which I heard the words;- 
‘In October Paris laid its hand upon its prey! y 
But in those lectures, as in his -history, there 
was too little of Lord Acton himself—he threw 
no new light on the great subject he was oer 
cribing. . 
In contrast I can only mention quite a little: 
book, called The Expansion of England, by his 
predecessor in the chair of history—Professor 
Seeley—which shed an immense amount of light 
on the early history of what we now call the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

[This article is a full summary of two recent talks 
broadcast by the British Broadcasting Corporation in their 


Empire Programme and published exclusively in India 
by The Modern Review.] 





ROLE OF FEDERALISM IN POLITICAL THOUGHT 
By Prorzssor BOOL CHAND, ph.p. (London) 


As ‘a branch of political theory ‘the federal 


state is merely the transitory form from con- 


federation to the decentralised unitary state ’1 
‘This is the conclusion to which one comes from 


the study of the history of federal organisation 
during the last two generations, 


¢ 


EVOLUTION OF FEDERALISM . 
1 


The emergence of the true federal state 
‘from confederation was itself quite a complicat- 
ed and difficult process. Although examples of 
‘confederal organisation seem to have appeared 
pretty early in history, 


‘ihe first confederation in history being the Achaean 


‘League-—-a voluntary association of city states for certain .. 


specific purnoses under the oath of the ane of Del- 
phos,” 


ee eae 


1. Sole: Mogi: Problen af Pederalione | fond: 1931], 
IT, 1108. 
2. Ibid, I, 22. 


jponssatence a 
renipire, 
“ineed for confederal union) “It was only on the 






‘idominance. 
o-ordination of authority was by means of a 


yet neither in Greek thought nor in Roman . 
political thought can one discover any syste- 
matic theory of confederation, such as might 

have provided a basis for further speculation. ~ 
Indeed, the Romans dominated Europe under 
the aegis of their Emperors and developed: in 
brilliant unitary sovereign . 
thus See ioe with any 


‘downfall of the Roman Empire when there grew — 
up small feudal autonomies and sovereignties, 
that there was felt any real need for c&-ordinat- _ 
ing authorit Co-ordination. of authority is 
possible only“by some form of union; and three 
types of union seem to have appeared at this 
period. The first type of union was by means 
of alliance between states and provinces or 
towns, such as the league between Venice -and 
lorence, or England and France to resist papal 
The second device ‘employed for 
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personal union, such as the union between at least to certain purposes of common concern, 
Denmark and Holstein. «. . for coherence in peace time, for even when the 
fhe third form .of. union, and this is the vere is over coherence might be equally neces- 
form*that is germane to our present discussion, jsary but far more difficult to maintain’ The 
was by means of a confederation, as for example underlying political feeling of the time, neo 
the Swiss Confederacy, in which the component would not allow of the organic unification of 
cantons sent their representatives to the Con- the thirteen states. The belief in the state of 
» federation, and they met together to discuss nature, the conception of ‘natural right, the idea 
and settle matters by their delegated authority} of consent and government on the basis of 
The problems with which the Confederation contract, and as a product of all these, the 
ia were referred back to the citizens of each notion of state sovereignty made anything like 
anton and decided by referendum) here was a system of integral union impossible. The 
“no possibility for the “developm nt of such Articles were, therefore, distinctly made to 
confederation into a real organic federalism, for ,conform to the idea of a co-operative system 
at this time there was no clear conception of ‘lof sovereignties, affirming in plain and direct 
state sovereignty; and when the idea of a jlanguage that 1 in this confederation each com- 
sovereign state grew up in the 16th century,, ponent state ‘ retains its sovereignty, freedom, 
What in itself stood in the way of the evolution |independence, and every power, jurisdiction, 
of true federalism) {The only scheme of jand right ’3 
federation that was’ then possible was that of The thirteen states ‘ entered: into a firm 
co-operative federation; for between organic league of friendship with each other for their 
federalism as we understand it today and the common defence, the security of their liberties, 
conception of state sovereignty there could be and their mutual general welfare ’;4 and created 
o compatibility at all uch an argument is for this purpose a Congress in which (or at the 
particularly noticeable in ‘the works of Jean time of the recess of the Congress, in a Com- 
Bodin, who was convinced that unions between mittee of States) was vested a defined extent of 
states could be based merely upon treaty): \he delegated authority in matters like foreign 
could not possibly reconcile a corporative and relations, declarations of war and peace, the 
constitutional union with his conception of supreme command of the army, and navy, 
sovereignty) Bodin’s conception of state judiciary and arbitration, regulation of coinage, 
sovereignty was somewhat disturbed by Hugo post office, etc., and a few general powers like 
Grotius, the founder of international-iaw, who that of the arbitration of disputes between the 
formulated the theory of the unions of states, component states; but the Congress was 
and this in its turn made the appearance empowered to exercise that authority only 
‘possible of Montesquieu and Rousseau, who, through. the agency of the states. It 
although they had little really original’ to say conceded no authority over individuals. Again, 
about the relations between states, nevertheless it could raise no taxes: it could only request 
did have occasional glimpses of the corporative requisitions from the states, the principle laid 
P| aie of federation and gave expression to their down being that expenditure of the affairs of 
‘thought in Esprit de Lois and Institutions the Congress was borne by the various states 
Politiques, according to the value of their lands. The 
But the immediate circumstances that led central government, thus, under the Articles of 
to the evolution of. modern federalism are to be Confederation, was endowed with authority but 
found in the failure, due to inefficient adminis- 20 power to make that authority effective. 


iration, of the Confederation of the thirteen | ({t-was not unnatural that this Confedera- 

states of North America during the period tion should break down, in its actual functioning. 

“1776 to 17B7. Ct The formulation of the Confederation was 
: y ie followed by a period of great stress: industrial 

2 | and commercial conditions after the war with 


The Articles of Confederation of 1776 had England were naturally in a state of confusion. 
been mooted along with the Declaration of Colonial independence from Great Britain 
Indepéfidehee on account of certain immediate meant withdrawal from the British mer- 
necessities. The primary need of the time had C@ntile system, and the impotent central 
been the need for coherence in the war; but it 80Vernmment could not negotiate favourable 
was also felt that there might be made some 3. Articles of Confederation (1781-1787), Art 2. 
more or less nermanent provision. with.regard - 4. Thid. 
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trade agreements with other European powers. 
To this was. added the weight of certain 
unfortunate forces which prevailed in the states 
at that time: there was a passionate feeling 
of sovereignty of each state and violent inter- 
state jealousy: at the same time there was a 
strong prejudice against the national govern- 
ment, for centralisation of government was 
looked upon as a continuation of the imperial 


organisation policy of the Tory government of, 


England. The treaty of peace with England 
was made in 1783 : Britain kept her hold over 
the western posts from Lake Champlain to 
Mackinaw, thus retaining ~ the. control of 
northern fur trade,. until her debts were paid 
and her loyalists compensated. But the states 
would not much care to abide by their obliga- 
tions. That, indeed, was the basis of the whole 
difficulty. The whole confusion proceeded from 


the failure of the states to subordinate them-~ 


selves to the general interests of the whole 
union, and it was the necessity for solving that 
underlying problem that made the confederation 
yield its place to a real corporative federation. 


3 

T o solve the problem there was called a 
to eon 2, competent SaeyeEnede: and a strong 
and: infrangible union, but without destroying 
the states as integral and in many respects 
autonomous parts of an ‘integral systern. ‘The 
achievement of that task by the Convention 
was a signal contribution to the political life of 
the modern 1 “world.” 

The members of the Convention proceeded 
on the recognition of two principles which are 
accepted today as forming the very foundation 
of federal organisation, The first of - these 
principles was that the new political state 
should be a federal state and not a confedera- 
tion of states. It should be not merely a 
partnership’ of the state and local units, but 
should also involve a corporative unity of the 
members of each component body directly 
related “to the federal government, and of the 
citizens of the community as a whole. The 
power on which the new federal government is-/ 
based should be the sanction and ratification of: 
the people of the country as a whole embodied 
in a written document called the Constitution, 
and within the ambit of the rights vested by 
this Constitution in the federal government, it | 
should be carried out under its own direction © 
directly upon the citizens. The federal govern- 
ment should also have its own funds, directly 
collected by itself as it liked through its own 
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officers; only it must apportion direct taxe 
according to the population of the various 
states. 

The second underlying principle followed 
from the first. It dictated that ‘the principle 
of reciprocity, which is the fundamental thesis 
of the Confederation ’;5 which had required that 
the obligations of the federation on the other 
states should be reduced to the same standard, 
and had consequently necessitated that amend- 
ments in the constitution should be possible 
only on the unanimous vote of all the members 
of the federation, should be renounced once for 
all from the new political state. In the new 
constitution, therefore, the sanction of a 
majority was considered theoretically adequate 
for constitutional amendments, and the extent 
of that majority was determined on pure 
erounds.. of commonsense. Actually the new 
scheme provided for three-fourth majority 
sanction for federal decisions in the case of 
ratification of conventions and oa 
amendments. e 

It must not be eotuetien that the recogni- 
tion of these principles was not a simple 
achievement; in the context of the time it was 
quite a revolutionary gesture. The state 
legislatures had authorised their delegates 
merely to. amend the Articles of Confederation; 
they were not prepared easily to countenance 
this entirely new structure that the Convention 
had produced. Nevertheless, the new organisa- 
tion unmistakably reflected the political and 
economic needs of the time. It secured the 
existing social life better than a Confederation 
or loose union could have possibly done, and 
that is why it was ultimately accepted by the 
people of the states in spite of its novel and 
unauthorised legal and political implications. 


Tue FepeRAL STRUCTURE 
1 


( It is quite obvious that the new structure 
‘fornmlated by the Convention involved a much 
closer union of the states than had prevailed 
under the old Confederation; but the states had 
sho desire to renounce their own existence. The 
“question of national organisation,® therefore. 
: presented great difficulties, both on practical 
jand theoretical grounds: 

Tn practice, the greatest difficulty was 
lpresented by the question of the legislative 
Yauthority of the Federation. [fhe federal 
legislature could not be wholly’constituted from 
the appointees of the state governments, and yet 
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the states were not prepared to allow the 
organisation of the federal legislative power 
completely on a national basisw A solution of 
the difficulty was found by the erection of two 
chambers to constitute the federal legislature, 
the Honuse..of Representatives formed on a 
national basis by the representatives of the 
population elected for a certain number of 
years, and the Senate formed on a federal basis 
by the nominees of the state legislatures. Not 
only was the Senate appointed by the state 
legislatures, but it was also meant to be ‘a 
collective and federal trustee for the proper 
interests of the component states’.6 That. is 
why it was given the position of an intermediate 
body of governmental powers. Along with the 
House of Representatives, it was given a share 
in the power of legislation: with regard to a 
number of executive matters it was authorised] . 
to give the President advice and consent: and}, 
m regard to impeachment and trial it was 

empowered to exercise effective judicial autho 


-TIby. 





In harmony with this mixed character of — 


the central legislative organisation, the theoretic 
foundation of the new structure was also sought- 
in a division of sovereignty between the central: 
and the state governments. In a consolidated 
centralised system the local authorities are 
wholly subject to the central government; but 
in the union proposed by the Convention, the 
Federalists argued, 

“the local authorities form distinct and independent por- 
tions of the supremacy, no more subject to the general 


authority than the general authority is to them within 
its own sphere.” 


! The Fathers of the Constitution, 
their faith to the doctrine of divisibility of 
sovereignty, however questionable the doctrine 
was in itself, and based their compound system 
pf government in the United States on the prac- 
tical division of sovereignty between the states 
on the one hand and the union on the other, so 
that ‘the whole society consisted in a number 
of partial sovereignties ’. 8 

‘The equal vote allowed to each State in the Senate 
was, thus, at. cnce a constitutional recognition of the 
portion of Sovereignty remaining in the individual States” 


and an instrument for preserving that Residuary Sove- 
reignty.”” 


Following from the doctrine of the division 
of sovereignty, there arose the need for a clear 


6. Sobei Mogi, I, 66. 

7.° Federalist, XXXIX, 

8. Madison: Works, IV, 393. 
9, Federalist, LXII: 
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demarcation of the spheres of authority of the 
federal and the state government, and it was 
in the process of the fulfilment of that need 
that the states revealed their deep-laid Jealousy 
for the maintenance of their own existence. 
They insisted on granting to the national 
eovernment only clearly-stated and clearly- 
recognisable powers, for 

‘only in such a principle could freedom from friction 


between Governments be ensured, and only in this way 
could the States have reasonable assurance of their con- 


Vitinuance as efficient and effective members of an integral 


union.’ 


The Federalists had argued that the 
principle that should be adhered to in deciding 
upon the distribution of powers should be to 
determine whether any power would better 
tend to public good and efficiency of govern- 
ment if allotted to the federal or to the state 
overnment; and in order to form a correct 
fudgment on that question, Madison had 
‘divided the.powers of the union into six cate- 
‘gories relating to the following different 
i subjects : : 


(1) Security against foreign danger, involving the 
powers of the ‘declaration of war and granting ‘letters o! 
marque; of providing armies and fleets; of regulating 
and calling forth the militia; of levying and borrowing 
money. [{Federalist, XLIT). 
(2) Regulation of intercourse with foreign nations, 
involving the power ‘to make treaties; to send and receive 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, to 
define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, ‘and offences against the Jaw of nations: to 
regulate foreign commerce, including a power to prohibit 
after. the year 1808 the importation of slaves, etc. 
(Federalist, XLII). : 


(3) Maintenance of harmony and proper intercourse 
among the states, involving the power ‘to regulate com- 
merce among the several states and Indian tribes: to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin; to vrovide for punishment of counterfeiting current 
coins and securities of the United States; to fix the 
standard of weights and measurés; to establish a uniform 
rule of naturalization and uniform laws of bankruptcy; 
to prescribe the manner in which the public acts, records 
and judicial proceedings of each state should the proved, 
and the effect they shall have in other states; and to 
establish post ‘offices and post roads.’ [Federalist, XLIT]. 

(4) Certain miscellaneous objects of general utility, 
including such powers as (a) the power to promote the 
growth of science and useful arts by securing to authors 
and inventors exclusive right, for a limit of time, to their 
respective writings and discoveries, and () the power 
to administer the territories and other property belonging 
to the United States, and to admit new states to the 
union. 

(5) Restraint of the states from certain in‘urious 
acts, including the power to impose restrictions on the 
constituent states in such matters as (a) the conclusion 
of a treaty or alliance with any foreign state, and (6) the 
imposition of inter-state duties on exports and imports. 


10. A. C. McLaughlin: Constitutional History of the 
United. States [New York, 1935], p, 180. 
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(6) Provision for giving due efficiency to all these 
powers. This was covered by a declaration in Art. V1 
of the constitution that “The Constitution and the Laws 
of the United States are all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority of the United States, and 
- ghall be the supreme law of the land, and the judge of 
every state shall be bound thereby, anything in the Cons- 
titution or laws of any state to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” " 

These powers were granted by the Consti- 
tution, explicitly or by implication, to the 
national government and’ the states individual- 
ly retained ‘the residue, each government within 
its own sphere of authority. operating 
immediately over the individual citizen. The 
presumption underlying this arrangement was 
that only limited and prescribed powers were to 
be conceded to the central government. But it 
was soon discovered that the powers thus 
granted to the central government had been 
stated in too broad and generous terms; parti- 
cularly, the last-enumerated power of the 
central government seemed to infringe the 
independence of state sovereign authority. The 
presumption was, therefore, made explicit by 
the adoption of the Tenth Amendment in the 
first session of the first Congress. Further 
lstrength to this presumption was given by its 
enunciation by the United States courts, notably 


in the case of Chisholm v. Georgia (1792), 11 v 


where the judgment definitely declared that 


} : 
the United States are sovereign as to all the powers of 


government actually surrendered. Each state in the 
lunion is sovereign as to all the powers reserved.’ 
. Incidentally, this also secured a juridical 
recognition of the theory of divisibility of 
soverelonty. 


3 


As-a corollary to the theory of the divisi- 
bility of ssovereignty and the principle of the 
distribution -of powers between the federal and 
the state governments, there followed the 
principle of the supremacy of judiciary; for if 

sovereignty is divided between two governments, 
aes must also be some definite agency to see 
\that either of them does not exceed the limits 
| of its own portion of sovereignty. 
In. the earlier part of the discussions of the 
Constitutional. Convention, two provisions had 
been insistently suggested in order to secure that 
‘the states would under the new system abids 
by their obligations and not destroy the union; 
they comprehended the gift to the national 
‘legislature of authority (a) to coerce a recalci- 
trant state and (b) to negative state laws. 
Coercion fell by .the wayside as the plan for 
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forming a national government ~ operating: 
directly upon individuals took shape and 
matured. The power to negative state laws was: 
ultimately provided for; but it was not conceded 
to the national government, instead it was 
given to the Supreme Court. In the American 
federal structure, the Supreme Court was cons- 
tituted to operate as ‘a direct negative on the 
laws’ and conceded ‘the authority to overrule 
such laws as might be in contravention of the 
Articles of the Union ’.12(| This was done on the 
basis that in a federal organisation it is the 
duty of the judicial power to act as the faith- 
ful guardian of the coristitution and as a 
barrier to encroachment and oppression by any 
other several factor of government. On the 
federal and state legislatures the constitu- 
tional survey of the legal validity of enact- 
ments would obviously act as a standing 
restriction; but a steady and impartial 
Administration of laws should provide a vital 


‘security even against the danger of executive 


preponderance. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF FEDERALISM 
| j | 
Federalism was the only system of govern- 
mental organisation that was possible in - the 
United States in 1787. There were thirteen 
practically independent states who had wnder 


‘the stress of war entered a league of friendship 


but with the conclusion of the peace had besome 
increasingly jealous of their ‘ soveréignty, 
freedom, and independence,’ so that the only 
ort of government that they could accept was 


“one which delegated a few powers to a central 
body and left the others to the states. 


But such 
a government had certain obvious defects. 

i Firstly, it created a dualism of state and 
nation, each with its several sphere of activity 
and legislative competence, and such dualism 
could not possibly work without friction. How- 
ever minute and delimited the distribution ‘of 
functions between the state and national 
governments might be, there must still remain 
numerous points of contact where the jurisdic- 
tion of the state and national authorities seerns 
to blend, and with the rapid expansion: of 
governmental functions, both state and federal, 
in the 19th century, suth points have inevitably 
multiphed. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
there have been constant appeals in the domain 
of this debated ground to the Supreme Court, 
for in the American constitution the Supreme 
Court is the final arbiter of all constitutional 
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penione to determine where the precise divid- 
ing line lay between state and national power. 
lend these appeals, it might incidentally be 
“noted, have not always been decided in 
cordance with the needs of the times. 

Secondly, federalism, from its very nature, 
éreated a highly rigid and unchangeable cons- 
titutional machinery, which naturally proved 
incapable of easy adjustment to the ever- 
‘changing economic, social, and cultura! 
“conditions of the hfe of the people governed by 

jit. There is doubtless in every federation a 
‘definite provision for the amendment of the 
constitution, but the process of amendment is 
always specially laid down and is inevitably 
‘different from that of ordinary legislation. In 
the case:of the United States, the amending 
‘clause is particularly complicated and the 
process of amendment particularly tortuous and 
‘even undemocratic. The government, there- 
fore has not proved sufficiently responsive to 
‘the changing public demands. During the 
later half. of the 19th century, when the pace 
-of industrialisation of life suddenly quickened 
‘and the need for a positive state became 
lanerdasiaey and urgently felt, the divergence 
; between the law of the land and the demands 
“of society became specially patent. 

Before the middle of the 19th century, the 
‘state had been primarily a political organisation, 
‘whose chief functions were defence, administra- 
tion of justice, and the maintenance of order. 
But gradually, under the compulsion of 
mechanical and technological development, there 
‘arose grave social problems, on account of the 
industriglsation and complication of life, 
necessitating the assumption of a positive role |! 


"possibility of state legislation itself. 
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scale, taking in its purview all the aspects and 
avenues of production and other activities of 
the people, and touching all the parts of the 
country at the same time; and this in its turn is 
impossible unless there is a supreme and collec- 
tive political as well as economic agency, which 
can act for the greatest number of human beings 
and which can satisfy, so far as possible, the 
demands of the community as a whole for 
commodities and services. 
_ 2 
Statutory division of powers in the federal 
state interferes with this main condition for the 
success ‘of modern administration, and there is 
no wonder that:it is becoming more and more 
irksome as-time goes on. Even in the United 
States,in’ spite of the extreme difficulty of 
constitutional amendment, the tendency of 
actual practice during the last two generations 
has been towards federal centralisation,l4 that 
is to say, towards the concentration, of powers 
in the hands of the national government. Since 
the Civil War the trend -of development has 
been towards the increase of the control of the 
nation over state action. ~There is hardly any 
act of the state legislature today -which deals 
with labour or corporations or which regulates 
conduct that is not a possible subject of national 
control through the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, compelling every state not to 
‘deprive any person of life, liberty, and pro- 
erty without due process of law, or deny the 
equal protection of the laws’. The effect of 
this amendment, it is noteworthy, has been not 
merely to Increase. national control over state 
/legislation, but has also been to limit the very 
In the 


by the state with regard to such matters as 


ve isame direction has been the emphatic result of 
public health, education, and the provision of 


ithe recent National Recovery Administration 





ordinary day-to-day facilities to the public. legislation. 
From being soldier anc policeman alone, the * "his tendency from  federalisation to 
state had to become protector and nurse also, centkalisation in the United States is not an 






directing the whole social policy of the coun- 
ry, and actmg towards the individual as 
* doctor, teacher, insurance organiser, house builder, 
sanitary engineer, chemist, railway controller, supplier of 
~gas, water end electricity, town planner, pensions dis~ 
‘tributor, provider of transport, hospital organizer, | road 
inaker, an@ in a large number of other capacities.” 
ee the birth of, the technique of economic 
planning, the role of the state as the director of 
the community’s life became even more positive. , 
But scientific planning is possible only if it is 
operated upon ‘a uniform, general, and national 
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isolated phenomenon: the causative factors 
from which it proceeds are not local in their 
operation, but have been felt throughout the 
world. Switzerland has had a similar experi- 
ence since the Napoleonic period. In the 
erman Empire likewise the imperial govern- 
Inent tended to direct with increasing frequency 
he functions of the states. In South Africa 
fe idea of a federation was abandoned and 
“the dominion government became a real union 
in name as well-as‘in fact. -Similar tendencies 
‘may be observed in the South American Repub- 
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lies. In fact, every federal system of govern- 
ment has had an experience somewhat similar 
in character to that of the United States; in 
each one the tendency has been for the power 
of the central government to increase at the 
\expense of the local units. 


Along with this historical tendency of 
federal governments to absorb, whether by cons- 
titutional change or by.the practical working of 
the constitution, the powers of the local units, 


in the unitary states to attempt to break down 
the monopoly of the central government. Of 
this there can be found ample evidence in the 
movement for regionalism in France and in the 
demand for devolution in the United Kingdom. 
hese two tendencies, however, even though 
_— contradictory, are not irreconcilable: 
or 
‘she fundamental tendency towards the concentration of 
governmental power over economic life, which is due to 
improvement in the means of communication and in large- 
scale industry, monopolies, and “chains,” need not carry 
with it an implication that federalism in social policy 


is to be destroyed. The problems of government in 
dealing with economic. life are more’ objective and the 
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j 
of the Union, a representation of all national republics. 
and regions on principles of equality, with possible re-, 
presentation of all nationalities living in these republics. : 

(c) to construct the executive organs of the Union - 
on principles which would secure a real participation. 
therein of the representatives of these republics, and a_ 
real satisfaction of all needs of the people in the Union. 
(2) to allow for the republics sufficiently liberal 
financial, and in particular budgetary, rights, which would: 
enable them to show their own state—adminisirative, cul- 
tural and ecénomic initiative. 


(e) to man the organs of the national republics and: 


} : 7 Jregions chiefly from amongst the local population, who- 
we must also notice another counter-tendency * ~ ; 


would know local customs, language, etc. 

(f) to issue special laws which would secure for- 
organs and institutions serving the local national mino— 
rities, laws which would. prosecute and punish with full _ 
revolutionary severity all violators of national rights and 


fa the right to use their native language in all state 


jin particular rights of national minorities. 


jends are more ‘or less agreed upon, but such homogeneity . 


vis not’ necessarily found when tovernment deals with the 
problem of social and moral standards.’ * 
| The two tendencies, therefore, can be quite 
easily reconciled by the creation of a decentra- 
[ised unitary state. 
O° 
This exactly was the plan adopted in 
Russia in 1920, when after the success of the 
Bolshevik revolution and the withdrawal of 
foreign armies, the need was felt for the 


establishment of a common rule for the whole’ 


territory under communist control. The neces- 
sity for the organisation of common defence and 
for economic and social planning, all pointed to 
the need of a strong union, but it was at the 
same time thought to be a wrong policy to 
destroy the cultural and administrative auto- 
pomy of the constituent republics, which were 
all inhabited by distinct and separate nationali- 
‘ties. A novel*kind of constitution was therefore, 
‘drawn up to consist of a basic unitary state with 
ifeder ative duthority. Its fundamental principles ! 
aS declared by the party were : 

(a) to secure, during the establishment of the central 
organs of the Union, the equality of rights and duties of 
the individual republics in their mutual relationship with 
each other, as well as in regard to the central authority 


of the Union. 
() to establish, in the system of the supreme organ 


15. F. G. Wilson: 
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Thus, this constitution retained all national. 
and economic powers to the central government, 
and provided for the cultural and social auto- 
nomy of the various republics. 

‘Fundamentally what the Bolsheviks have- 
done is something which does not seem to have 
occurred as a possibility to western  states- 
men ’16 but which, now that it has been 
achieved in one country, seems to be quite an. 
inherent development of federalism. 


THEORETIC WEAKNESS OF FEDERALISM 


Theoretically also federalism is ill-founded. 
The theory of the divisibility of sovereignty, 
upon which the scheme of American federation . 
was based, is weak and invalid. Although 
employed by the Federalists to justify the 
federal organisation, it was not really necessary 
for the purpose. Sovereignty is quite indepen- 
dent of any higher state authority, but it is. 
essential to the idea of the state, so that its 
content is not divisible. There is, however, a 
possibility of the division of its application, and. 
the federal structure encompasses such division 
pragmatic grounds. In America itself, the 
heory of the divisibility of sovereignty was. 


ieriticised by Calhoun soon after the establish- 


ment of the federal constitution; but he had. 
refused to subscribe to the theory of federal 
supremacy, and therefore his ideas proved 
completely bankrupt when applied to the 
Southern Confederation during ;the Ctvil War 
‘in America from 1861 to 1864. fs Europe, and 
particularly in Germany, where federalism of a 
kind was envisaged by the unification of the 
country by Bismark, political philosophy ~ 
throughout the later half of the 19th century. 
occupied itself with the search for a valid - 
theory and explanation of federalism, and. 
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practically all political philosophers agreed that 
the ‘compromise’ basis of the federal state, 
dwhich the theory of the divisibility of sover- 
relgnty implied, was quite unacceptable. 

For instance, Rudolf Smand emphatically 
argued that a theory of the federal state must 
not be content with assuming as the basis of the 
iederal structure two fundamental. political 
tendencies—one federal and the other unitarian, 

etween which a compromise is made. 

“The purpose of the federa] state is not to amalga- 
mate these two forces as if they were antagonistic, or to 
bring them outwardly together, but to be a ‘living unity 
of them, by virtue of an inward necessity—a unity in 
which they are not two parts but two forces, and which 
is itself not their common though heterogeneous bond, 

ut/the individual and common law of their being." So 
that ‘in a healthy federal state, the individual states are 


fot only objects of integration, but above all things means 
of integration.’ *’ - 






In our time particularly the conception of 
a non-sovereign or limited sovereign state is 
entirely false; for as a matter of fact, we find 
that every federal state today as collectivity 
presents itself as a sovereign state with universal 
determination in its territory. The actual 
relations between the central state and the 
member states in any example of contemporary 
federalism is that the member states, by their 


t 


“very nature, are determinant unities within their 
particular territories, while the central and 


J eoneenye tate is a universally determinant 
\authority. (It is, therefore, clearly contrary id 
any valid conception of state and sovereignty t 


include the central state and the member states 
in the same conceptual category or to attribut 
to both of them the same notion of sovereignty. 


ee Either the competence of the member state within 
its territory is unlimited, and then it is not within the 
union of the federal state which governs, it is a state, 
and is sovereign; or it is in some matters subordinate 
jte another universal unity, and in that case it is not 
|sovereign, and the term “state” means with it some- 
thing quite different than it does with the unity superior 
to it. 

From the very nature of organic federalism, 
the member states must be subject in all decisive 
jpoints of administration and even in justice to 
the central state, and therefore they cannot 
jobviously epossess either: a real statutory or a 
real constitutional autonomy. 

. « ° 
(To this theoreti¢ conception .of federal 
relationship, the constitutional distribution. .of 





the 
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member states provides no exception at all. 
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Even in a juridically unitary state, there is 3 
arge amount of social legislative and adminis- 
trative devolution: [Functional federalism 
within the bounds’ of 4. legally all-campetent 
unitary states has much to justify itself}: /while 
problems -of government in dealing \ with 
economic life have become more or less wholly 
Objective and ends agreed upon, such homoge- 
pity cannot be said to prevail in matters of 
social and moral standards The whole basis, 
in fact, of the modern ‘pluralist’ state is to 
leave the individual to find his highest spiritual 
development in a plurality of groups, unity in 
which may be secured on both a functional anc’ 
a territorial basis./ But even this purpose the 
traditional mechanisni of the federal state fails 
to secure, its sway is limited merely to the 
states, and not to individuals.” Theoretically 
indeed the individual in the federal state, as 
distinguished from the confederation, is 
supposed to have direct relations with the 
central state as well as with the member states. 
nd the rights of individual freedom and citi- 
enship are guaranteed by the federal 
sOnstitution; but this relationship and security 
of the rights of individuals ig shown partially 
n a federal state and not fully} ([t.is_restricted 
land. obscured by the dual’ rélationship. of 
individuals.to a mere duality of state authorities.. 
‘ederali8m is not really distributive, for_it is, 
efritorial and not. functional. 


CoNCLUSION 


On these grounds, federalism may be looked 
upon purely as a branch-of—political pluralism. 
ts present mechanism and technique must 

[timatey find its level as a ra) aa 
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unitary state with federative authority, tmay 
not. do so automatically; conscious alterations 
\may.have to be made in the structure of the 
federal state mn order to bring it into line with 
contemporary. developments: Two remedies 
have been suggested by Sobei Mogil® to miti- 
gate the defects of the present federal state 
mechanism :° | _ 
(1) the abolition of the -second chamber, Senate or: 
Federal Council, -and | 
(2) a rédistribution of the authority and functions 
of the collective and the individual states respectively. 
These remedies may .become operative 
either by the process of ‘conscious adoption or 
by that of unconscious adaptation; but what- 
ever the process, the great fact remains that 
ederalism is merely a transitory form from 


Quoted by ies Qniedern on to the decentralised unitary state. * 
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PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


By P. GOPALA KRISHNAYYA 
Columbia Umvermty, New York City, U.S. A. 


PROPAGANDA is as old as human nature. Due to 
new scientific devices such as the radio and the 
moving pictures, its effectiveness has reached a 
new peak. The Nazis, the Fascists, and the 
' Boishevists have ruthlessly used it for their own 
ends in the most telling manner. In the United 
States of America, where there are more 
newspapers, radio sets, and movie houses than 
anywhere else in the world, it is used incessantly 
by diverse peoples for diverse purposes. To 


use the American slang, the propagandists here | 


“knock the hell out of you.” 


Propaganda, useful as it is, should be taken 


with due caution. We should be careful not 
to be the goats of it. We are fooled by propa- 
ganda chiefly because we don’t recognize 1t 
when we see it. It may be fun to be fooled 
but, as the cigarette ads used to say, it 1s more 
fun to know. We can more easily recognize 
propaganda when we see it if we are familiar 
with the seven common propaganda devices. 
These are : 

| The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


Name Calling Device. 
Glittering Generalities Device. 
Transfer Device. 
Testimonial Device. 
Plain Folks Device. 
The Card Stacking Device. 
7. The Band Wagon Device. 

Why: are we fooled by these devices ? 
Because they appeal to our emotions rather 
than to our reason. They make us believe and 
do something we would not believe or do if 
we thought about it calmly, dispassionately. 
In examining these devices, note that they work 
most effectively at those times when we are 
too lazy to think for ourselves; also, they tie 
into emotions which sway us to be “for” or 
“against ” nations, races, religions, ideals, 
economic and political policies and practices, 
and so on through automobiles, cigarettes, 
radios, toothpastes, public men, and wars. 
With our emotions stirred, it may be fun to be 
fooled by these propaganda devices, but it is 
more fun and infinitely more to our own 
interests to know how they work. 

Lincoln must have had in mind citizens 
who could balance their emotions with in- 
telhgence when he made his remark: “. 


Seer 


but you can’t fool all of the people all of the 
time.” 


NAME CALLING 


‘Name Calling” is a device to make us 
form a judgment without examining the 
evidence on which it should be based. Here 
the propagandist appeals to our hate and fear. 
He does this by giving “ bad names” to those 
individuals, groups, nations, races, policies, prac- 
tices, beliefs, and ideals which he would have us 
condemn and reject. For centuries the name 
“heretic”? was bad. Thousands were oppres- 
sed, tortured, or put to death as heretics. 


“Anybody who dissented from popular or group 


belief or practice was in danger of being called 
a heretic. In the light of today’s knowledge, 
some heresies were bad and some were good. 
Many of the pioneers of modern science were 
called heretics; witness the cases of Copernicus, 
Galileo, Bruno. Today’s bad names in 
America include: Fascist, demagogue, dictator, 
Red, financial oligarchy, Communist, muck- 
raker, alien, outside agitator, economic royalist, 
Utopian, rabble-rouser, trouble-maker, Tory, 
Constitution wrecker. 

“ Al” Smith called Roosevelt a Communist 
by implication when he said in his Liberty 
League speech, “ There can be only one capital, 
Washington or Moscow.” When “ Al” Smith 
was running for the presidency many called 
him a tool of the Pope, saying in effect, “ We 
must choose between Washington and Rome.” 
That implied that Mr. Smith, if elected 
President, would take his orders from the Pope. 
Recently, Mr. Justice Hugo Black has been 
associated with a‘bad name, Ku Klux Klan. 
In these cases some propagandists have tried 
to make us form judgments without, examining 
essential evidence and implications. ‘ Al Smith 
is a Catholic. He must never be President.” 
“ Roosevelt is a Red. Defeat his program.” 
“Hugo Black is or was a Klansman. Take 
him out of the Supreme Court.” 

Use of “bad names” without presentation 
of their essential meaning, without all their 
pertinent implications, comprises perhaps" the 
most common of all propaganda devices. 
Those who want to maintain the status qua 
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upply bad names to those who would change it. 
for example, the Hearst press applies bad 
1ames to Communists and Socialists. Those 
vho want to change the status quo apply bad 
1ames to those who would maintain it. 


GLITTERING GENERALITIES 

“ Glittering Generalities” is a device by 
which the propagandist identifies his program 
with virtue by use of “ virtue words.” Here he 
uppeals to our emotions of love, generosity, and 
xrotherhood. He uses words hke truth, freedom, 
iberty, social justice, public service, the right 
io work, loyalty, progress, democracy, Constitu- 
jon defender. These words suggest shining 
deals. All persons of good will believe in 
hese ideals. Hence the propagandist, by identi- 
‘ying his individual group, nation, race, policy, 
sractice, or belief with such ideals, seeks to win 
is to his cause. As Name Calling is a device 
io make us form a judgment to reject and 
sondemn, without examining the evidence, 
xlittering Generalities is a device to make us 
vecept and approve, without examining the 
vidence. 

For example, use of the phrases, “ the right 
0 work ” ana “ social justice” may be a device 
‘o make us accept programs for meeting the 
abor-capital problem which, if we examined 
hem critically, we would not accept at all. 

In the Name Calling and the Glittering 

xeneralities devices, words are used to stir up 
yur emotions and to befog our thinking. In 
me device “bad words” are used to make us 
nad; in the other “good words” are used to 
nake us glad. . 
_ The propagandist is most effective in use 
f these devices when his words make us create 
levils to fight or gods to adore. By his use of 
he “bad words,” we personify as a “ devil” 
jome nation, race, group, individual, policy, 
yractice, or ideal; we are made fighting mad to 
lestroy it. By use of “good words,” we per- 
ionify as a god-like idol some nation, race, 
rroup, etc. Words. which are “bad” to some 
ire’ good” to others, or may be made so. 

From consideration of names, “bad” and 
‘good,” we pass’ to institutions and symbols, 
so’ “bad® and“ good.” We see these in the 
iext device. 


TRANSFER 


“Transfer” is a device by which the. 


ropagandist carries ‘over the authority, sanc- 
ion, and prestige of something we respect and 
evere to something he would have us accept. 
‘or example, most of us respect and revere our 
eligion and our ‘nation. 


“ED & 


If the propagandist 


Ail 


succeeds in getting religion or nation to ap- 
prove a campaign in behalf of some program, 
he thereby transfers its authority, sanction, 
and prestige to that program. Thus we may 
accept something which otherwise we might 
reject. 

In the Transfer device symbols are cons- 
tantly used. The cross represents the Chris- 
tian Church. The flag represents the nation. 
Cartoons like Uncle Sam represent a consensus 
of public opinion. Those symbols stir emotions. 
At their very sight, with the speed of light, is 
aroused the whole complex of feelings we have 
with respect to church or nation. A cartoonist 
by having Uncle Sam disapprove a budget for 
unemployment relief would have us feel that 
the whole United States disapproves relief 
costs. By drawing an Uncle Sam who approves 
the same budget, the cartoonist would have us 
feel that the American people approve it. 
Thus, the Transfer device is used both for and 
against causes. and ideas. 


TESTIMONIAL 


The “ Testimonial” is a device to make us 
accept anything from a patent medicine or a 
cigaratte to a- program of national policy. In 
this device the propagandist makes use of 
testimonials. “ When I feel tired, I smoke a 
bla bla cigarette, and get the grandest ‘ lift.’ ” 
“We believe the John Lewis plan of labor 
organization is splendid; C.I.0.* should be 
supported.” This device works in reverse also; 
counter-testimonials may be employed. Seldom 
are these used against commercial products 
like patent medicines and cigarettes, but they 
are constantly employed in social, economic, 
and political issues. “ We believe that the 
John Lewis plan of labor organization is bad; 
C.1.Q. should not be supported.” 


Pruain Fouxs 


“Plain Folks” is a device used by politi- 
cians, labor leaders, business men, and even by 
ministers and educators to win our confidence 
by appearing to be people like ourselves— just 
plain folks among the neighbors.” In election 
years especially do candidates show their de- 
votion to little children and the common, 
homey things of life. They have front porch 
campaigns. For the newspaper men they raid . 
the kitchen cupboard, finding there some of the 
good wife’s apple pie. They go to country 
picnics; they attend service at the old frame 
church; they pitch hay and go fishing; they 











* The powerful Committee of Industrial Organization 
of America. 
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show their belief in home and mother. In 
short, they would win our votes by showing 
that they’re just as common as the rest of us— 
“just plain folks ”—and, therefore, wise and 
good. Business men often are “ plain folks” 
with the factory hands. Even distillers use the 
device. “It’s our family’s whiskey, neighbor; 
and neighbor, it’s your price.” Our own 
Mahatma Gandhi has used this method very 
well in India. The writer’s regard for Gandhi 
is second to none, nevertheless he regards the 
Mahatma as one of the shrewdest politicians 
the world has ever known. 


Carn STACKING 

“Card Stacking” is a device in which the 
propagandist employs all the arts of deception 
to win our support for himself, his group, 
nation, race, policy, practice, belief, or ideal. 
He stacks the cards against the ruth. He 
uses ‘“tnder-emphasis and over-emphasis to 
dedge issues and evade facts. He resorts to 
lies, censorship, and distortion. He omits facts. 
He ‘offers. false testimony. He creates, a smoke- 
screen of clamor by raising a new issue when 
he wants’ .an embarrassing matter forgotten. 
He draws a red herring across the trail to con- 
fuse-and ‘divert those in quest of facts he does 
not:. want’ revealed:’ He makes the unreal 
appedr real -and. the real. appear unreal. He 
lets: half-truth masquerade. as’ truth. By the 
Card ‘Stacking device, a. mediocre . candidate, 
through the“ “build-up,” is made to appear an 
intellectual +titan;. an ordinary prize fighter a 
probable world champion; a worthless patent 
medicine a-beneficent cure. By means, of this 
device propagandists would convince us that u 
ruthless war of aggression is a crusade for 
righteousness. Some member nations of the 
Non-Intervention Committee send their troops 
to intervene in Spain: Card Stacking employs 
sham, hypocrisy,. effrontery.. The best example 
of this device is Katherine Mayo’s Mother India. 


THe Banp WaGon 


The “ Band Wagon” is a device to make 
us follow the crowd, to accept the propagan- 
dist’s program en masse. Here his theme is: 
“ Hiverybody’s doing it.” Huis techniques range 
from those of medicine show to dramatic 
spectacle. He hires a hail, fills a great stadium, 
marches a million men in parade, He employs 
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symbols, colours, music, movement, all the 
‘dramatic arts. He appeals to the desire, 
common to most of us, to “ follow the -crowd.’” 
Because he wants us to “follow the crowd” 
in masses, he directs his appeal to groups held: 
together by common ties of nationality, reli- 
gion, race, environment, sex, vocation. Thus. 
propagandists campaigning for or against a. 
program will appeal to us as Catholics, 
Protestants, or Jews; as members of the Nordic 
race or as Negroes; as farmers or as school 
teachers; as housewives or as miners. All the 
artifices -of flattery are used to harness the fears. 
and hatreds, prejudices and biases, convictions 
and ideals common to the group; thus emotion. 


is made to push and pull the group on to the 


Band Wagon. In newspaper articles and in: 
the spoken word this device is also found. 
“Don’t throw your vote away. Vote for our 
candidate. He’s sure to win.” Nearly every 
candidate wins in every election—before the 
votes are in: 


PROPAGANDA AND EMOTION 


Observe that in all these devices our emo- 
tion is the stuff with which propagandists work. 
Without it they are helpless; with it, harnes- 
sing it to their purposes, they can make us 
glow with pride or burn with hatred, they can. 
make us zealots in behalf of the program. 
they espouse. Propaganda as generally under- 
stood 1s expression of opinion or action by 
individuals or groups with reference to 
predetermined ends. Without the appeal to 
our emotion—to our fears and to our courage, 
to our selfishness and unselfishness, to our 
loves and to our hates—propagandists would: 
influence few opinions and few actions. 

To say this is not to condemn emotion, 
an essential part of life, or to assert that alf 
predetermined ends of propagandists are 
“bad.” What we mean is that the intelligent 
citizen does not want propagandists to utilize 
his emotions, even to the attainment of “ good ’” 
ends, without knowing what is going on. He 
does not want to be “used” in the attainment 
of ends he may later consider “ bad.” He 
does not want to be gullible. H& does not 


-want to be fooled. He does not want to be 


duped, even in a “ good” cause. He wants to- 
know the facts and among these is included the: 
fact of the utilization of his emotions. 


DESOLATE NURPUR 


By ADRIS 


Nurpur lies between latitude 32° 18’ 10” 
north and longitude 75° 55’. 30” east on the 
Jabhar Khad, a small tributary of the Chakki 
‘torrent which flows into the Beas. It is pictures- 
quely situated on a spur 2,000 feet above sea 
level and 20 miles north of Kangra. It was the 
‘capital of a petty hill state ruled by the 
Pathaniya clan of Rajputs. The old name of 
the place, as we learn from Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, 
was Dhameri—the Dal-mal of the celebrated 
Arab- traveller Al-Beruni. The Emperor 
Jehangir paid a short visit to the place on his 
way back from Kangra, and in commemoration 
ot the imperial visit the name of the town was 
changed to Nurpur. The town thus drives its 
present title from Nuruddin Jehangir. The 
tradition which ascribes the name Nurpur to 
Empress Nurjehan seems to be erroneous. 

~ From the Vishnu Purana and the Brihat 
Samhita we learn that the region around 
Nurpur was called Audumbara, the country 
of Udambaras, an autonomous tribe living 
in the Punjab in the beginning of the Christian 
era, and called Odonbares by the Greek 
historians. The Pathaniya chiefs of Nurpur 
claim descent from Tomara clan of Rajputs 
(Tuars). The Tomaras held Hariyana, Delhi 
and the Eastern Punjab on the eve of the 
Muslim conquest of Northern India. They were 
displaced in the Delhi region by the Chaha- 
manas (Chohans). 

Tradition asserts that some enterprising 
members of this clan settled themselves at a 
place now known as Pathan-Kot, the ancient 
name of which was Pratishthana. The descen- 
dants of these settlers were distinguished as 
Pratishthaniya, which has been changed in 
course of time to Pathaniya. 

The plains around Pathan-Kot being open 
‘to incessant attacks, the settlers were compelled 
to select & place now known as Mau, some six 
‘miles to the north of Pathan-Kot, to be their 
place of safety and retreat. Here they built 
@ stronghold. Surrounding hills and impas- 
‘sable jungles enabled it to defy for a long time 
the might of the early Turkish rulers of Delhi. 
As ruler of Paithan and Mau, the rulers are 
first mentioned as supporters of Sikandar Sur, 
whom Akbar defeated in 965 A. H. Some 


BANERJI 


thirty years later another prince of this 
dynasty, Raja Basu or Vasudeva, raised the 
banner of revolt and was defeated in (1594-95 
A.D. and Paithan was taken away from him. 
It was this chief who built the fort at Nurpur, 
the fragmentary remains of which can still be 


seen. Raja Vasudeva was an able prince and 


was in very good terms with Emperor 
Jehangir. He died in 1022 A.H. and was 
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Carving on the plinth of the temple on the western 
side, Nurpur, Kangra 


succeeded by his son Surajmall. The Emperor 
conferred on him the title of Raja in recogni- 


his rebellious temper led Surajmall to revolt. 
It was crushed in 1618 A.D., and the prince 
and his brother Madho Singh sought refuge in 


Chamba state with all their valuables. Just at 
( imperial forces were a 
preparing to march against Chamba, couriers | 


the moment when the 


brought news of Surajmall’s death. By the 


tion of the services rendered by his father, but 


| 


j 
a 
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Ruined temple in Nurpur fort, Kangra 


Emperor’s command the ruler of Chamba had 
to surrender Madho Singh along with the valu- 
ables. At the same time he recalled Jagat Singh, 
the third son of Raja Vasudeva, from Bengal and 
installed him on the vacant gadi. Raja Jagat 
Singh rose to an eminent position in Jehangir’s 
court. He was raised to the command of 3,000 
men and 2,000 horse and was presented with a 
purse of Rs. 20,000. Under Shahjehan also, 
this prince was able to retain his position and 
rendered distinguished service to the crown. 
He took a leading part in the successful cam- 
paigns which led to the driving away of the 
Iranians from Kabul and conquered Zamin- 


Dwar. He was appointed Faujdar of Upper 
and Lower Bangash, Kurrum Valley and 
Kohat. He annexed Chamba territories by 


treacherously killing Raja Janardan, the ruler 
of the place, and built the fort of Taragarh on 


the summit of an inaccessible hill near 
Chamba-Nurpur frontier. 

lis success seems to have turned 
his head; for, we find that he and his 


son revolted in 1047 A. H. Troops were con- 
centrated in forts and roads blocked. Not- 
withstanding all these preparations his efforts 
were frustrated by the imperial army. A native 
of the district pointed out to the army a route 


which being of a difficult nature was not 
properly guarded. Along this route, the 
imperial army reached Nurpur. Finding that 
the place could not be taken easily, the beseig- 
ing army turned its attention to Mau,. 
which was being defended by Raja Jagat Singh 
himself. The armies had sharp encounters and 
fought for five days after which the position 
of the defenders became untenable; and the 
Raja with only a few followers took shelter in 
Taragarh. The abondoned Mau was razed to the 
eround. Taking advantage of this opportunity, 
Prithvi Singh, the Raja of Chamba, with the 
help of Rajas of Suket and Mandi, re-oecupied 
Chamba; and along with Mansingh, the Raja 
of Gwalior joined the imperial forces. 
Taragarh was invaded but the garh could not 
be taken either by storm or escalade. At last 
in March 1642, Raja Jagat Singlt, reduced 
to great straits, sought fgr the emperors pardon. 
This was readilly granted and both the son 
and father were restored to their former 
position and rank. Soon after this Jagat Singh 
rendered excellent services to the crown in 
Kandahar, Badakhshan, ete. While busy 
chastising the Uzbeks, he fell ill and avas 
brought to Peshawar, where he breathed his 
last in January 1646 A. D. 
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Jagat Singh was succeeded by Rajrup, who 
was also favoured by the emperor, but the 
fortress of Taragarh was taken away from him. 
After Rajrup the history of Pathaniya Rajas 
does not call for any remark. The last ruling 
chief at Nurpur was Bir Singh, who succeeded 
to the gadi in 1805 A.D. In 1815 Ranjit Singh 
expelled him and later imprisoned him in the 
fortress of Govindgarh near Amritsar. He 
however escaped from there and died at the 
gates of Nurpur in an attempt to regain his 
lost. territory. 

The citadel of these warrior barons of the 
mediaeval Punjab, now deserted and in ruins, 
was not built by any particular prince. Suc- 
cessive princes made many alterations and 
modifications. Within the fort of Nurpur are 
to be seen the fragmentary remains of a huge 
temple, excavated by C. J. Rodgers in 1888. 
The excavations have revealed, besides a number 
of sculptural fragments, the basement of a large 
temple profusely decorated with ornamental 
designs. The temple was 170 ft. long and 50 ft. 
in width. The material used is red sand-stone. 
Ti consists of a mandapa with an antarala lead- 
ing to the garbhagriha, which externally is star- 
shaped in plan. The great importance of the 
structure lies in the fact that it unmistakably 
demonstrates that the artistic and architectural 
skill in the Punjab did not in any way decline 
with the Muhammadan occupation of the 
province. On account of the extremely dilapi- 
dated condition of the building, very little of its 
original form can be appreciated. Neverthe- 
less, the little that remains, indicates the 
massiveness of the structure, perfection of 
design, and consummate skill of the builders. 
The lines and carves flow easily and gracefully, 
and everything was made with an eye to pro- 
portion. 
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The profuse decoration on the outer walls 
of the temple is indeed a most pleasing feature 
of the whole design. The plinth has three flat 
bands shghtly receding from one another. The 
first band-is plain, the second is divided into 
squares containing geometrical patterns, and. 
the third has half-lotus rosettes. Then we come: 
across inverted ogee mouldings enriched with 
boldly’ carved lips, round: the base of which 
are found groups of fighting elephants. Then. 
comes another moulding adorned with fret 
ornament giving it an appearance of rope 
design. Above this is a flat band containing 
kirtttimukhas very conventionally treated. 
With this we reach the top of the. plinth, and 
all that remains of the walls rising above it,. 
are carved with beautiful designs, in very low 
relief, which look like silhouettes. The first. 


-band contains various figures of Hindu mytho- 


logy. - An attempt at naturalism -is discernible 
in them. 

The carvings on: ‘the eastern wall, round the: 
northern room, show milch cows, bulls, qmilk- 
maids and a figure which is probably that of” 
Krishna. Besides these there are scenes of camel. 
fight, and images of Siva, Durga, Surya; Vishnu,. 
etc. On the north-east wall of the shrine the 
ascetics are shown seated cross-legged. There. 
are also many other figures, natural and mytho- 
logical, proportionately carved and modelled. 
The preponderance of Vaishnava sculpture - 
indicates that the temple was probably 
dedicated to Vishnu. 

The local people beheve that the temple: 
was demolished by Mahmud of Ghazni. But | 
the officers of the Archaeological Survey of’ 
India are of opinion that it was built by Raja. 
Vasudeva and demolished by the Mughal’ host.. 
after the capture of the fort at the time either- 
of Surajmall’s or Raja Jagat Singh’s revolt. 
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AFTER SPAIN—WHAT NEXT? 
By Mason D. GRAHAM POLE 


(Wy invire all men to peace.... We mean 
“that. peace . . which is desired by all normal 
-souls and which is the fruit of charity and 
justice.” So spoke Pius XII in his first broad- 
“cast to the world. Later on, in the same 
.extremely moving speech, he spoke of the world 
-struggling with vast evils and of his. duty 
“unarmed but relying on the help of God, to 
‘bring sucecour.” Peace is the fruit of charity 
-and justice, peace will come unarmed. What 
-a dramatic utterance this is at the present 
-time; how it puts in thelr proper perspective 
‘both the mock-heroics of the Dictators and 
-the appeasement-cum-rearmament of the 
British Government. There is a tendency in 
England, France and America, to regard the 
-accession of. Pius XII as a score for them and 
a snub for the Dictators. The election’ of 
‘Cardinal Pacelli, they say, right hand man of 
“his predecessor Pope Pius XI, means there will 
“be no change in papal policy. The Papacy 
-will continue to resist the encroachment of 
-totalitarian powers on the church and on the 
individual. This of course is true. But the 
‘Pope has made it plain that if war-loving 
Dictators are not “ normal”, neither is a so- 
“called “ peace ” relying on arms. 

The election of the new Pope imposed a 
lull for the time being on Signor Mussolini. 
While it was going on, while Cardinals from 
-all over the world were meeting in Rome, it 
‘was no time for making new demands upon 
France. This did not however prevent him 
from going ahead with warlike preparations. 
And they have been going on to such an extent 
as to set the whole world guessing. The 
‘Italian Supreme Defence Council has been in 
‘session, naval divisions have been called home, 
‘troops massed in Libya (so that the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement here is back where it start- 
ed), conscripts called up and.so on. Plainly 
‘Signor Mussolini is getting ready for some- 
thing. Opinion as to what is divided. Some 
‘think that he is trying to scare France into 
-defeatism. Others that he may make a 
‘sudden attack. Scarcely- anybody, strangely 
‘enough, believes in a general conflagration. And 
‘yet, if one thing is more certain than another, 
at is that if the Dictators are going to make 


war on France and England they had better 
make it now. 

There are many reasons why the Dictators 
have everything to lose and nothing to gain 
by postponing war, if they mean to make war. 
Apart from the folly of allowing England to 
complete her rearmament programme, every day 
makes it more certain that they will have to 
fight not only France and England but America 
as well. And even the Hastern States of Europe, 
which seemed to fall into Germany’s power 
at Munich, are beginning to hold up their 
heads. In other words the psychological 
moment is passing. Indeed the prestige of 
the dictators is at last declining. The speeches 
of President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt in 
America, the independent stand made by the 
Catholic Church, the tragedy of the Jews, even 
the success in Germany of the B. B. C. broad- 
casts—all these are having their effect. 

But to return to France and Italy. There 
is a possibility that the crisis may be staved 
off. France cannot give up Tunis. To do s0, — 
as already pointed out in these articles, would 
mean that passage through the Mediterranean 
could be controlled by Italy. France and 
England would then become second-class 
Powers. But France can offer Italy other 
concessions. Unofficial envoys, in Rome and 
Berlin, are in fact trying to find a way out. 
They- are offering to make Jibuti, in French 
Somaliland, a free port. They are also offering 
Italy a share in the Jibuti -Addis Ababa 
Railway. Both these concessions, it will be 
noted, have to do with Abyssinia. But 
Abyssinia is a sore and unvalued point to 
Italy now. She wants to forget it and sun 
herself instead in the kinder airs of Tunis. So 
it can safely be said that if Signor Mussolini 
accepts this French compromise, it is because 
he is unwilling to go to war—at present. 

There are two reasons why Italy may not 
want to go to war. The first is, Germany. 
Germany is the dog and Italy is the tail and 
the tail can’t wag the dog. The next and most 
obvious reason is Spain. Germany and Italy 
have conquered Spain for General Franco 
because they want him to hold the end of+the 
Berlin-Rome axis. At the moment of writing 
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it is said that General Franco has secretly 
agreed to join the axis. But present-day Spain 
is not a competent ally. It is generally agreed 
that Franco could not have won the war 
without this German-Italian assistance. ‘Two 
and a half years of war and a still unconquered 
Madrid seem to support this. By the same 
token if a general war should develop, how 
long could Franco keep himself in the saddle ? 
If Spain is to emerge from a civil war to find 
herself a pawn in a European war, that at last 
must open her eyes to the meaning of Fascism. 
Republican Spain would surely rise again. 
Accordingly Mussolini may think it safer to 
wait until the Franco regime has consolidated 
' itself (and keep his troops there meanwhile). 
But during this consolidating process England 
and France will take a hand. They are in a 
position to lend General Franco vast sums he 
will need to re-build the Spain he and his 
allies have devastated. They can prove to him, 
what he must know in any case, that it is in 
Spain’s best interests to be neutral. ... And 
there is no gratitude amongst Dictators. 

Altogether, and especially if Germany is 
not willing, Italy is in a dilemma. And yet 
it passes the bounds of human understanding 
how Signor Mussolini can explain to his people 
—the people who shouted for Tunis, Corsica, 
Nice—that all they have got out of their victo- 
rious and costly war in Spain is a share in a 
harbour and a share in a railway serving 
Abyssinia. 

Indeed Itahan and German intervention in 
Spain does not make sense except as a first step 
in a world war, unless its object was to secure 
naval and air bases on the Atlantic and the 


Mediterranean coasts of Spain and so cut off- 


Britain from her trade routes and Empire and 
France from her colonies and reserves of man 
power. All this has been apparent from the 
very beginning, apparent that is to everyone 
except Mr. Chamberlain who set his heart on 
an Anglo-Italian Agreement and clung*to it in 
the face of every Italian provocation. Strange 
conduct in an English Prime Minister! There 
was a time when England saw the value of 
Spain as the gateway of the Mediterranean. 
There was a time when she planted herself on 
Gibraltar. But the present Prime Mniister of 
‘England valued Gibraltar so little that, aecord- 
mg to General Sir Charles Harington, 
Governor at the time of the crisis last Septem- 
ber, Gibraltar had then only four anti-aircraft 
guns—two at each end of the rock ! 


The failure of the National Government 
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to see to the adequacy of Britain’s armaments: 
is actually so glaring as to make it certain that. 
history will fix on it as the outstanding and: 
decisive feature of their regime. From the time: 
of the breakdown of the Disarmament Confer-- 
ence--which broke down because while there 
was still time Britain and France would not 
‘appease ” Germany which has since grown so: 
great—it was the duty of the National Govern- 
ment to build up England’s defences. But 
they neglected both the League and rearma-- 
ment. They have stood aside, impotent and: 
anxiously ingratiating, while Manchuria, 
Abyssinia, China, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia- 
and now Spain, have become the prey of the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokio axis. It never occurred to- 
them that at the end of this long series of 
triumphs the Fascists might find Britain in 
their way. They were quite unprepared for’ 
this obvious emergency. And hence the debacle 
at Munich with the follow-on of our colossal re- 
armament programme. 


Why was the National Government so: 
neglectful of our defences? As Mr. Liddell 
Hart, the well-known writer on strategy, points- 
out in the - current issue of Time and Tide,. 
“the Nazis gained power in Germany six years’ 
ago, and it soon became clear that they were- 
intent on creating a great air force. But they” 
started almost from zero, whereas we had a. 
first line strength of some 880 machines, and: 
the French over 1,600. It should have been: 
possible to keep ahead. Yet, last September; 
when we had to face the possibility of war, the 
German first-line strength had risen to well over 
3,000 machines. That figure was about double: 
what we had in this country. ’” 


There is no rational explanation of such 
neglect. Some critics of Mr. Chamberlain: 
indeed believe that it was deliberate. They 
consider him essentially Fascist in outlook and 
say that he neglected to keep Britain’s arms- 
up to the mark so that he could plead that it: 
was impossible for us to go to war over Czecho- 
Slovakia. Czecho-Slovakia, because of her 
alliance with Russia, he regarded, as Herr Hitler’ 
affected to regard her, “ a cannon pointed at the: 
heart of Europe. ” 


It is true that he seems suddenly to have: 
awakened to the consequences of his policy of 
acquiescence in Fascist aggression in Central: 
Europe and Spain. He sees that the “ Munich 
spirit’’, if it ever really existed, has no part 
now in Germany’s treatment of Czecho- 
Slovakia. He sees that the Anglo-Italian: 
Agreement, on which he staked his reputation,. 
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‘means less than nothing to Signor Mussolini 
who-flouts it by. inereasing his forces in Libya 
—and above all when he announces that he 
will not withdraw his troops from Spain, even 
when the-war -is ended, until 
“ political” conditions are established there. 
All this he now sees and the Government, 
according to Mr. Harold Nicholson, one of 
their supporters, have now changed their mood 
from one of-evasive optimism to one of almost . 
_ resolute vigilance. But awareness of the great 
‘harm their neglect has done cannot empower 
the Government to put us back in- thé’ favour- 

-able ‘position we enjoyed before they came 
into office and began the. long process of surren- 
:der to’ the Dictators. When they came into 
power the League of Nations was’a reality and 
‘more than fifty nations were joined with us 
in the task of- preserving peace: Today we 
have no friend but. France..° America will 
support us, if it comes to a clash with the 
Dictators, because ‘she has the wisdom to sec 
‘that if Germany succeeded in defeating France 
and : Britain, she. herself would be the next 
“victim. -But America has no respect for Mr. 
‘Chamberlain’s policy of. “ appeasement. | ” $he 
says, and justly says, that it is the Chamberlain 
‘Government that “has put the Franco Govern- 
‘ment in power in Spain. 


And can even America save us ? Everyone 
‘now seems to be thanking God for America, but 
America is a long way off and she took a-long- 
time to come into the last war. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Lloyd George impatiently _ 
‘remarked that America seemed to think’ that 
-declaring war was the same thing as making 
war. And what fearful odds have sprung up 
against us. Today there. are three powerful 


navies ranged against us by the Berlin-Rome- 


‘Tokio triangle, where in the last war there 
was only one {and that one we could shut up 
‘in the North Sea). Before the Munich debacle. 
and the disappearance of Czecho-Slovakia, it 
‘was said that the Czechs could hold up a 
‘German invasion for four months. -Now the 
‘Czechs will not fight on the side of France and 
‘Englend whom they regard as-their betrayers. 
Their Government in fact has just ordered the 
sale of ° “sunerfluous war material.” The 
result of all this is that France “ with a mobilis- 
able total of perhaps 60 divisions at home is 
confronted by a combinetion ... of about 120 
divisions on Germany’s side and 90 on Italv’s, ” 
“besides which “she has now to reckon with the - 
further need of covering her Pyrenean frontier.” 
‘It is not surprising therefore that France is 


satisfactory’ 
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clamouring for a large British Expeditionary 
Force to be ready against the emergency. Not 
surprising that because of this some believe .we 
may be drawn into Conscription. 


But even if we escape war-—and scaaeenty 
it all turns on whether or not the Dictators 
decide to risk a knock-out blow as they have 
not the resources for a long war—the 
Chamberlain Government has brought disaster 
to this country. They have put us in bonds for 
a generation. The culmination of their policy 
of “appeasement ” is to present us with a bill 
of £580,000,000 to be spent on armaments next 
year. Of this they propose to borrow £350,000, 
000 to be‘paid back over a period of thirty 
years. The increased arms expenditure, it is 
said, will be at the rate of £14 millions per 
working day. So that is the price of “ appease- 


ment” which we must pay. Truly we are an 


amazing people. We cannot afford to increase 
Old Age Pensions, we cannot afford to keep 
children ‘at school until they are sixteen, we 
cannot afford to pay our railwaymen a minimum 


.wages of fifty shillings a week or to reduce our 


miners’ hours by half an hour, but we can-. 
afford this gigantic sum for armaments. -Statis- 
tics -tell us that seventy-five per cent of the - 
people in this country are on or below the £160 
a year income level, that eighty per cent of the 
people. die with less than. £100. All these poor 
people have votes and all. these poor people 
‘return Governments which pour out millions on 
armaments. 

But of c course it is the case that the present 
‘National Government, in spite of its huge 
majority .in Parliament, is no accurate reflec- 
tion of the will of the- people. At the last 
General Election the Government polled 12 
million votes while 10 million votes were cast 
against them.- But in the House of Commons, 
out of all proportion to these figures, they have 
about 400 out of the 615 seats. Moreover the 
Government stole the Opposition’s thunder and 
fought the election on a support of the League - 
programme. As a result, in face of their ‘pro- 
gressive abandonment of the League, they have 
since lost. numbers of votes and even the most 
favourable estimate would not give*them ‘the 
support of.more than half the voters in the. 
country. Many -people believe that they have 
become, in-truth, a minority Government.’ One. 
observer gcdes so far as to say that “if the 
present House of Commons had been truly 
‘representative, it- is :very doubtful if ze 
would have happened.” 

In these circumstances it is not mueaene 
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AFTER SPAIN—WHAT NEXT ? 


that there is now afoot a growing demand for 
a Progressive Front Opposition. This demand 
has been launched, some think unfortunately, 


by Sir Stafford Cripps and has the enthusiastic 


support of many of the Opposition Liberals in 
the House and in the country. But the Labour 
Party holds aloof and without the support of 
the Labour Party there can be no such Pro- 
pressive Front. The attitude of the Labour 
Party is deplored by many who are appalled 
at the prospect they see stretching ahead of the 
country—nothing but a succession of National 
Governments. The impatience of official 
Labour with Sir Stafford Cripps is understand- 
able. Still more understandable is their dislike 
of Liberalism—and only the other day we were 
treated to the not very edifying spectacle of 
Sir John Simon re-canting his former Free 
Trade principles. But there is no escape from 
the present situation which is that Labour of 
itself cannot at preserit turn out the National 
Government. After the last General Election 
they held 154 seats in Parliament. In the 


next Hlection it is estimated they may secure 


274,—-274 1n a chamber of 615. | 
Moreover, itis not only the logic of figures 
which, it is argued, points to the necessity of 
forming a Progressive Front Opposition. The 
logic is at work in men’s minds as well. The 
_ Economic Committee of the Council of the 


Trade Union Cougress has just produced a. 
Report on Unemployment which is said’ to’ 


support the same thesis, This...Report? it 


appears, is not so much concerned with what. 


might be cone for the unemployed, were 
Socialism a present reality, but with measures 
that can be put into effect now. It will be 
extremely interesting to see what are the 
repercussions to this Report. , Trade Unionists 
have produced it—and yet it is always the solid 
block of the Trade Unionists which is supposed 
to hold the Labour Party in check, to keep it 
back from such experiments as that of a Pro- 
gressive Front. ... All things considered it 
looks as if the idea of the Progressive Front 
is a potent one. . Will it be potent enough to 
overcome the mutual antipathies amongst the 
various elements in the Opposition? Are the 
Liberals, the tiresome forever-resurrecting 
Liberals, more of a danger in Labour eyes than 
Mr. Chamberlain and his Fascist- cohorts ? 
One cannot forget that inthe 1929-31 Parlia- 
ment when Labour was in office it was the 
Liberals who, by the mouth of their Leader, 
threacened to turn them out if any but 
“Liberal” legislation was introduced. And 
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however, -and with whatever justification, 
Labour dislikes working with Liberals, they 
have to remember that there is a mass of 
discontented opinion in this country that wants 
to turn the Government out but is not. Socialist 
and goes unrepresented. The Liberal point of 
view is stated in the Economist this week in 
this fashion: “ The paradox of the present 
political situation in this country .is that it is 
not Mr. Chamberlain, but Mr. Attlee, who is at 
this moment. exerting himself to prevent the 
formation of an Opposition that might have 
a chance of turning the present Government 
out.” 

I have referred above to the Fascism of 
Mr.. Chamberlain: and his followers—it is said 
that it is ofily the Chamberlain group in the 
Conservative ‘Party that is Fascist. and in 
support .of-this one might quote the writer in 
this week’s Time and Tide who observes that 
Mr. Chamberlain is always .at his most cheerful 
when it is clear that he is forcing through 
policies that only the extreme sections of his 
followers really support—-and: before leaving 
the subject I would like to make two reflec- 
tions. Is it generally known, as it should be, 
that Mr. Chamberlain threatened Tory M.P.s 
that anyone who opposed him would. be opposed 
in their constituencies ? If Mr, Chamberlain, 
and his Government and his newspapers, are 
not pro-Fascist, why did they exploit the lie 


-that-Spain’s Republican Government was a 


Communist one? The Times, for instance, 
referred to the Spanish Government as the 
 off-spring ” of Moseow—and every unthink- 
Government 
would refer to them as.the Reds. But this is 
in-fact the truth, that the Spanish Government 
was composed almost entirely of members of 
the Left Republican Government, and did “not 
include a single Communist, or even a Socialist. 
There were indeed only 16 Communists in the 
Spanish Parliament. 

Well all that is over and past redress 
now. We have betrayed kindred peoples in 
Czecho-Slovakia and Spain to “appease ” Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini and we are now 
waking up to the fact that they are rapacious 
as ever and the sacrifice was vain. At the 
eleventh hour we are re-arming and snatching 
all the comfort we can from such reflections 
as that Italy and Germany are already on a 
war footing, ergo they cannot increase their 
effort much more, while we have vast resources 
—and, supposing war did come, can count on 
new sources from Canada and America. All we 
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have to fear, we believe; is that Germany 
‘should attempt 4’ knock-out’ blow.’ And-every 
-day that passes makes that less-of a likelihood. 
It is said thaf Von Ribbentrop, ever the hater 


. of England, urged the ‘knock-out blow. General. 


- Goering,’ ox the-other hand, favours. a policy 
of ‘consolidating Germany’s position in Hastern 
Europe. And General Goering, in .this tug-of- 
- war or for some other reason, has fost 40 Ibs. 
in-weight ... Perhaps he --sees- that consoli- 
- dating German influence in ‘Eastern Europe is 
..@ task German mentality does not “understand. 
‘Hungary is showing resentment at imported 
. Nazi policies. Poland has shown a nation- 
wide resentment of Nazi treatment of Poles in 
Danzig Polytechnic. The Balkan Entente has 
’ been.:. diseussing. methods of - resisting Nazi 
‘penetration. - - . : 
.., Those however who try to believe that 
' Fascism..is losing its cunning, as it is undoubt- 
‘edly’ losing prestige, 
.. significant and recent moyes.’ Why are Berlin 
‘ahd Rome making themselves so unpleasant to 
Holland and Switzerland, interfering with their 
Press, conjuring up. incidents, planting spies in 
their universities ? It is not certain how these 
tactics can advance their ambitions but.it is 
‘said that.the answer is this. Holland “out- 
flanks the Maginot Line and sets the stage for 
a clean sweep through -Belgium with. its 
opportunities for air- basés- within a hundred 


miles of England.” “While as for Switzerland, 


it is the only friendly -frontier- remaining to 
France. Other evidence of strategic ’prepara- 
tion is, of course, the widening of .the Kiel 
Canal. Last but not least, can it be doubted 
that Germany is getting ready -for a colonial 
adventure ? It is said that Germans are 
working overtime turning out tropical military 
equipment. ; 
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should ponder some’ 
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Germany in fact is preparing for tragedy 
on a vast scale. If tragedy does not over- . 
whelm the world, it must surely overwhelm 
her. All the news that comes. from there 1s 
outsize and dismaying. The Catholic Church 
is persecuted, the Confessional Church 1s 
persecuted, the heads of the Army resign be- 
cause they disapprove of Hitler’s suppression 
of the Army Chaplains,-the head of the Reichs- 
bank is retired and his successor has a brain- 
storm, and so it goes on. But like the Frog in 
the fable Germany tries to swell and swell. 
Not content with a hegemony over Eastern ~ 
Europe, she i8 going to reach out as well for 
an overseas Empire. One fact Herr Hitler 
never seems to face—the fact that Germany 
may break under the strain. By a recent decree 
all Germany is:now in a forced Labour plan. 
By yet another increase in taxation, the 
Germans become the most heavily taxed people 
in the world. How long can all this.continue? 
Moreover do the people still believe that it is 
nevéssary? One result of Munich, as they must 


- have been quick to grasp, is that Germany 


need no longer fear encirclement. Why then is 
all this effort necessary? 
But if Germany does not reach a world 


war as a climax of all these preparations, how 


can she escape a revolution? If revolution is 
not to come -in Germany, it is difficult to see 
how the present war neurosis ‘will break. And 
‘¢ revolution does come, it may be that Bernard 
Sh#w.will’leave to see his prophesy fulfilled. 
In the Apple ‘Cart, as I have often pointed out 
in these Letters, someone remarks: “I suppose 
you mean by Germany the’ chain of more or 
less Soviet Republics between the Ural Moun- 
tains and the North Sea.” 


’ London, a 
. 6th March, 1939. 


THE STORY OF CHANDIDAS. “| 


By PRorsssor PRIYARANJAN SEN, ma, PRS. HG a 


[Chandidas, ordained as a priest and singer for the goddess Basali at Chhetrina, united to Rami in 
spiritual companionship, had become widely known for his devotion to God, love of men and excellent poetry. 
The Raja of Bishnupur entertained him as an honoured guest in his court, and when an intrigue was set on foot 
to disgrace him, he came out of it with honour. His deeds reached the. Nawab of Pandua’s ears,-and an 
armed escort under Rahaman, a soldier of renown, was sent to take the poet to the Mussalman ruler’s court at 
Pangdua. Rahaman, a gentleman of piety and culture, soon became_a convert to Chandidas’s ways of thinking. — 
Strange adventures lay in wait for the party; but Chandidas passed through them all with success. He rescued a 
young and beautiful maiden named Rama from Rupchand, the tantrik sadhu, converted him‘ to’ a. ‘better life, and 
married the two, leaving them for a while at Mankar with Jayakar, a physician of substance. At Nannur-which 
he passed on his way he converted two Sakta Brahmins, Srikanta and Sambhunath, father and son, to his own 
doctrine, and Kamalkumari, Sambhunath’s wife, renounces home, dressed as a Bhairavi, to be a pilgrim on the road.] 
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AN EPISODE 


CHANDIDAS was now on his way to Pandua. 
His talk with Rahaman, the leader of the band 
sent out by the Nawab to escort him, had in the 
meantime effected a change of heart. That 
doughty soldier began to feel an aversion for. 
killing lives, and wanted to give up the pro- 
fession he had adopted. But Chandidas would 
not allow him to do so at once; the time was, 
he said, not yet ripe for that: he would still 
require the use of arms to save other people’s 
life, not to destroy it. Talking’in this manner 
they approached their destination and - came 
across an old Brahmin being belaboured by 
four Mollahs. The sight was too much’ for 
Rahaman; he quickly stepped down from his 
chariot and intervened. One of.the Mollahs was 
highly incensed at, this unpardonable interference, 
and said : ‘ We hold commission from the Nawab 
to spread Islam through the country, and you, 
one of our faith and an officer to boot, dare to 
interfere !’ Rahaman entered into a discussion 
with them: Could they produce any text from 
the Koran to support such forcible conversion ? 
What good would it be to thrust the Holy Faith 
on an unwilling mind? The Mollahs of course 
did not agree with him; they declared that 
forcible conversion was quite justifiable; it was 
like forcing medicine upon a sick man, and this 
_ was the Way, they alleged, in which Muhammad 
had spread the Faith in Arabia. At. this stage 
Chandidas joined in the discussion. He showed 
how -Muhammad was ever ready, times without 
number, to lay down his life for helping other 
people out of difficulties; how he had once 
offered his life to a hired assassin who had been 
employed to kill him but who had been foiled 
in his search for the victim. Were the Mollahs 


also ready to sacrifice their lives for the good of 
their fellow-beings ? Only then could they 
hope to convert other people to their own Faith. 


And as regards the fight in Arabia, Muhammad 


had to undertake it‘to keep down the turbulent. 
and to protect the innocent, just as Krishna 
had done of old. Different are the ways of 
different religions; each walks in his own way’ 
as it seems best sulted. to his character and 
circumstances; and character itself is the result 
of past’ actions, determined by one’s mental 
cutlook. So long as that outlook is not changed, 
what does it matter. whether one is a follower of 
any particular religion or not? Prepare the 
soil, and then plant the seed; that is wise. And 
pray, what does the word ‘ Mussalman ’ mean ? 
Does it not: mean a bhakta—a devotee? And 
does not that -word bhakta imply kindness to all 
beings ? If you are a Mussalman, why struggle, 
dear friend, with an old man? He is trying to 
stick to his own Faith; that shows his piety, 
for which he deserves respect. This line of 
argument told upon the Mollah; he desisted and 
became an admirer of Chandidas. 


THe Court AND THE PLor 


After this brief episode they reached 
Pandua and in the morning when the Nawab 
was holding his court Chandidas presented him- 
self with Rami. The court was in its full splen- 
dour the Prince was seated at the right hand of 
the Nawab; the Pir was to his front; round him 
were kazis, omrahs and wazirs, hakimns, 
vakils and amlas also were there in hundreds; 
counsels, moonshees, policemen and _ others. 
When the arrival of Chandidas was announced, 
the Nawab rose from his seat and came forward 
to greet him with a smile, but finding the saint 
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followed closely by Rami he whispered a joke 
about her to Rahaman. The soldier, however, 
did not respond to the jest and spoke of her with 
evident ‘respect. 
Chanidas and, smiling, enquired of him about 
his companion. He got the reply that it would 
be better to speak to her direct. The Nawab 


did so and in course of the conversation was | 


struck by her remarkable intelligence no less 
than by her dazzling beauty. He set apart his 
garden house for their accommodation and the 
party, consisting of Chandidas and Rami, 
Sambhunath and Rudramali, were escorted by 
Rahaman. to, this new ee where they 
settled down." 


Sikandar had maser to decoy Chandidas to 
-his court to kill him. Now that the saint had 
come, he sent for Rahaman to talk it over and 
hit upon a plan. The action, he declared, would 
be fully justified, because it would consolidate 
Islam in India,—Chandidas had considerably 
strengthened Hinduism. : His removal meant 
an easy triumph for the Muhammadan faith. 
Rahaman could not approve of the step 
proposed to be taken by the Nawab. There 
were bickerings enough even among the follow- 
ers of the Faith—the Sheikhs, the Sayyads, the 
Mughals and the Pathans. | The right way would 
be to establish peace and. good will .among 
them; criminal actions even in a religious cause 
would be worse than useless. A king could 
make himself useful to his subjects in a hundred 
ways; but to start on a career of crimes was 
hardly calculated to ‘advance their interests. 
Such advice irritated.the Nawab. He could 
ill brook. the purport of Rahaman’s talk. After 
all, for Rahaman to hear was to obey. A king 
and a soldier were out to Kill and to plunder; 
if their hearts failed them, they might look out 
for danger. If Rahaman would not kill Chandi- 
das in obedince to the Nawab’s command, the 
penalty for him would be death. Rahaman 
thought of a way out, and suggested that he 
would bring Chandidas to the royal presence, 
and the Nawab might have the pleasure of 
cutting off his head himself. The Nawab was 
in a furious mood at the idea; if he had to 
attend to everything, what were they. there for ? 
Surely some little service like this was expected 
of them! Rahaman’s” grudging remarks 
exasperated’ him so much that he drew the 
sword out of its sheath and was about to strike 
him. But just then entered into the chamber a 
Bhairavi, * terrible to look at, and armed with 
a ‘trident which she aimed.at the Chief. The 


* A female ascetic of the Saiva sect. 


The Nawab then turned to_ 
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Nawab was dumbfounded and beat a retreat;.-” 
and taking advantage of the momentary confu- 
sion the Bhairavi asked Rahaman to leave. It 
was too late; soldiers, obeying the Nawab’s 
summons, had begun to. pour in till they filled 
the room. Their captain, Osman, tried to kill or 
capture both. Then followed a dreadful fight; 


the Bhairavi with her trident proved more than . 


a match for the armed gang; the soldiers were. 
routed, and Osman was made a prisoner. But 
no vindictive measures were taken. While the 
Bhairavi left, Rahaman argued with Osman, 
offered him wholesome advice, and declared that 


humanity was one and though the ways might 


be different, all religions were built on the same 
basis, the foundation was everywhere the same. 
True service to one’s master lay in checking - 


him against evil ways and helping him to live 


a godly life. The mild words and the kind treat- - 
ment touched Osman’s heart and he confessed 
his past iniquities, which were due to his 
poverty, and promised to mend his conduct in 
future. 


Tue PRINCE AT THE JOB 


The Bhairavi incident had something of 3% 
mystery in it—a mystery that baffled examina-- 
tion; and the Nawab was, strangely enough, 
indifferent to it. His one unwavering aim was 
to have Chandidas killed. But how to do it 
was the difficulty. He brought in hired assassins 
and held consultation with them, but to no 
purpose. ‘The Prince, however, one day volun- _ 
teered his services; he expressed his willingness 
to do the job by himself, The employment of 


hired men.,would delay the work and give rise | 


to all sorts of rumours. He promised to do it 
in a day or two; it was a trifling matter, after 
all, this slaying of an individual. The Nawab 
sranted him the permission he sought and he 
sped on his errand. The hour was most 
opportune; it was past mid-night. Chandidas 
was lost in holy contemplation in the garden 
house where he had been lodged. Sambhunath, 
Rudramali and others who formed the retinue 
were enjoying deep and peaceful slumber. The 
Prince’s men stole into the room on tiptoe and 
carried him off bodily from his seat, none being 
the wiser for‘it. Too late did Sambhunath and 

Rudramali realise what* had happened, and — 
they swiftly ran after the culprits. The saint 
had been carried to a wilderness of skeletons, 

stinking and weird-looking, and there put down 
amid deafening cries and taunting cheers. But 
strangely enough, he had not woke up 
from his trance. What should be done to him 2 


THE STORY OF CHANDIDAS 


some were for “immediate action,’ cutting 
him to pieces at once, for delays were dange- 
rous, and people might talk and know: But to 
‘kill him then would be (so the Prince argued) 
to be robbed of an exquisite pleasure; why not 
enjoy his torture when he would learn about his 
doom? To their relief, Chandidas just then 
opened his eyes; and the Prince informed him 
‘of what was going to happen. After listening to 
him, Chandidas asked him with a smile: “Then 
why did you bring me here all the way from the 
hermitage ? You could have killed me then and 
there. That you have not done so merely 
shows that you are not equal to the task, you 
dread people’s censure. You really think that 
_3t would be an action highly improper, and that 
to kill me would be an act ufworthy of yourself. 
Had you felt glad at it, I should have thought 
meanly of your birth. And if you have not the 
support of your people in the act, my death will 
involve you in great danger. It is not, more- 
‘over, in your power to kill me. I am immortal, 
I live in my works through ages. You may cut 
me to pieces, it will be merely killing’my mortal 
‘elements. He who harms one of God’s crea- 
‘tures is the greatest sinner alive; there cannot 
‘be any expiation of that.” 


All this talk the Prince could not under- 
‘stand. His reply showed that he was thinking 
in a different vein. ‘ I do not believe in miracles; 
they are your main stock in trade. You are as 

irrational as the wild animals of the forest. Let 
“me kill you. I will hope that in your next 
birth you may be reclaimed as a Mussalman.’ 

With these words the Prince raised his sword 
to strike, but Rudraméli and Sambhunath had 
come up by that time. He turned to them, and 
laughed at the idea that a poor Brahmin like 
Sambhunath and a quill-driver like Rudramali 
stood between himself and his victim. But the 
two men cared nothing for his anger or for his 
ridicule. Sambhunath came forward and asked 
‘him to release Chandidas at once. ‘If you persist 
4n your senseless course, you will realise what 
power lies in a poor Brahmin’s curse. Your 
‘weapons may at best reach a few, but a Brah- 
min’s curse may cover an area as wide as the 
Urtiverse.’ *But the Prince could not desist at 
‘this stage. For him also it was a question of 
life and death. A lovin& son, he had risked his 
- life to please his father and to be of use to him, 

and he had no faith in a Brahmin, friendless 
and without any resources. He could not be 
afraid of any curses. Driven to fury, Sambhu- 
math, cursed him. He had been pratting of his 
duty to his father; well, his hand would be 
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lifted against that father, he would,.be : 
patricide. He had been about, to’ siay 
Brahmin, by a Brahmin’s curse, his line 
would die out. Chandidas had tried to stop . 
this, but was violently pushed aside. How 
much did he regret this lapse! For a real 
Brahmin’s words always came true, and the 
Prince’s line would die out—there was no stop- 
ping it now. But what would be the reaction 
on Sambhunath? His soul would know no rest 
till the wound his words had inflicted had healed 
up. The Prince and his men ignored the curse 
and the remonstrance, and rushed upon Chandi- 
das and his friends; but the Bhatraz. appeared 
on the seene—one knew not from where—and 
with her trident killed two of the men. The 
remaining four of the Prince’s party fled for life, 
and strangely enough, the Prince seemed all at 
once to be raving like one mad; he danced and 
clapped his hands, uttered wild and incoherent 
words, and walked off, for getful of everything 
about him. 


This, along with the gloomy forebodings 
thrown out by Chandidas, sobered Sambhunath 
and he enquired of him what must be done by 
way of penance for the lapse he had been guilty 
of. “The lapse may be condoned if the offender, 
virtuous and self-controlled, retires to the forest 
with his wife, who must be equally. virtuous, 
and there remains ever engaged in holy medita- 
tion, serving his guests with all that they want, 
not sparing even his own flesh. If any denizen 
of the forest is hungry, the guilty man must 
cut off some flesh from his.own limbs. I am 
afraid it will not be possible for you to undertake 
the course.” “But how is it that you recom- 
mend this step ? How can you satisfy the hunger 
for meat without injuring living creatures? At 
most you can cut off your own flesh; but that 
would hardly last more than a month. Your 
plan is therefore physically impossible.” “ One 
who takes a vow like that gets sustenance 
from a mysterious source. Do you not remember 
the story of Jatil who, a young boy in a village 
school, was hard put to it to make the custo- 
mary contribution to the teacher on the 
occasion of his mother’s sradh ? Jatil asked his 
mother, and the poor widow, too poor to help 
with anything, advised her son to go near the 
forest and call upon his brother Gobinda. Thus 
the poor boy in his simplicity obeyed his 
mother and called after the Lord, though he 
knew it not. The call was heard, and a pail of 
curds supplied by an unknown Brahmin. It 
was apparently too small, but the contents were 
not exhausted even though hundreds partook 
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of the supply, . In similar ways would help come 
if the changé of heart were real and vows 
were made in all sincerity.” 


From AN ENEMY TO AN ADMIRER | 


The hours of darkness were at last over; 
morning was dawning, and birds were chirping. 
The quiet of the forest and the village was 
broken by the bustle of life. As the day 
advanced, the cry spread that Chandidas was 
no more. With his followers he had completely 
disappeared, leaving behind only Ram1-at the 
garden house. Most people were overpowered 
‘by a sense of grief, while a small minority 
seemed to be delighted at the news. 


‘ In the palace the Begum was feeling sad at 
heart. She had dreamt a dream overnight that 
the Prince had gone forth to"kill somebody, but 
himself stood in grave danger, saved: from muis- 
chance through the intervention of some 
mysterious power; that he turned raving mad 
due to ‘some unknown cause, and later faught 
against and killed his father. It was a bad 
dream, and the morning found her nerves im a 
shattered condition. -The Nawab came to con- 
gratulate her at this moment. Evidently he 
had some good news to tell her, but what could 
it be ? Then he told her all about his plot to 
kill Chandidas, who was not a personal enemy, 
but the disagreement was on religious grounds. 
The poet was a foe to Islam and his death was 
necessary if Islam was to be placed out of 
danger. Hence he had invited Chandidas to his 
kingdom, to have him killed on the sly. But the 
job had proved difficult; unknown agencies had 
come between the Nawab and the poet, and 
now the Prince had succeeded in dealing the 
death-blow to the object of the Nawab’s in- 
trigue. The news was a stunning blow to the 
Begum. “If,” she exclaimed, “my son has 
killed the saint, he hasbeen guilty of a great 
sin, and I renounce him for ever.” She rushed 
away from the royal presence and too late did 
the Nawab realise that it was not wise of him 
to have broken the news to the Begum at all. 

Discomfited by the way in which she had 
received his news, the Nawab went and sat in 
his audience chamber. He had been looking 
forward to meeting the Prince with great elation 
in his heart, but there was no expression of it 
at the outside. Just then Rahaman rushed in, 
exclaiming, ‘ You, O Chief, you have at last 
done it, though others could not even think of 
it; without your aid the thing would have been 
impossible. You have set assassins on him and 
they have done the deed. This is a loss for 
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which there can be no compensation. A partial 
compensation is possible, if your life is taken 
instead. Prepare therefore, O Chief, to die.” 
Osman now came in and stood by Rahaman’s 
side, in order to lend his support to the retribu- 
tive step which that soldier was about to take. 
But the lifted hand was withheld by no other: 
than Chandidas who had come upon them 
unawares. The Begum whom the noise and the 
confusion had drawn out of her seclusion in the 
purdah to the chamber demanded to know whe 
had dared to interfere in the just work of retri- 
bution. Her husband had ordered, her son had 
done the deed, so she felt herself implicated, and 
vitally concerned in the affair; the guilt lay 
heavy on her soul. But Chandidas, who was 
evidently not recognised by her, asserted his 
identity. His conduct in not merely forgiving 
the Chief but actively interceding for his life 
won him instantly the love and devotion of the 
Chief and his consort whose humility the saint 


-eveatly extolled, for that he held to be the sole 


test of piety. This extraordinary behaviour of 
Chandidas, his love for the Nawab who had been 
doing everything in his power to get him killed. 
his knowledge of the working of men’s minds 
and wide sympathies had at last succeeded in 
melting the stony heart. Henceforth the Nawab. 
and the Begum claimed to be among the 
admirers of Chandidas, and Chandidas had to: 
stay some time more with them, though there 
was business. ahead waiting for him. Onlv 


‘the Prince had left his parents, in frenzy and 


madness, determined to oust his father from his 
seat, and though Chandidas tried through his 
followers to placate him and deter him from the 
murderous course he was bent upon, he failed 
to make any impression on him. The Brahmin’s 
curse would find a way to its fulfilment, after 


- all, 


Tre Two Discovertes AND THE Next 
DESTINATION 


One day Sikandar had been talking to 
Chandidas, while Rami, Sambhunath and the 
Bhairavi were standing by. The talk ran on 
Sambhunath’s penance. Everybody felt con- 
cerned not so much for the curse itself as for 
the-Brahmin who uttered it, because a curse 
means trouble for the man who inflicts it as 
well as the object on whom it is invoked. Jt was 
a difficult topie to broach; difficult, because the 
terms of the penance implied a married partner. 
But Kamalkumari had left home when Sambhu- 
nath renounced the world; she had note been. 
heard of since. Their ways had parted, and 
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who could tell 1f they would unite again and to 
a happy end? Somebody laughingly remarked, 
‘why not marry again? Here is the Bhairai, 
beautiful like a rose in full bloom.’ The idea 
shocked them all, but Chandidas who knew the 
truth found in it nothing to blame, and he point- 
ed out that the Bhairavi was no other than 
Kamalkumari herself ! 

Great was thei joy at the dis¢overy: 
Chandidas congratulated Sambhunath and 
asked him to proceed to Nannur and live there 
in happiness; he prophesied that he would.-be 
born again, and this time in Sambhunath’s line. 
Rejoicing at the prospect, they sought his per- 
mission to start at once, but he asked them to 
stay yet for a while, pending the arrival of 
Rupchand and Rama to make his cup of happi- 
ness full. “Who are they, and what are they 
to you?” asked Kamala, no longer a Bhairavi. 
Chandidas described their antecedents and 
declared they were very dear to him; he had 
married them and left them with Jayakar, the 


renowned. physician. They looked upon him as’ 


their father and he yearned to see them again. 
Kamala demurred to this and suggested that 
such affection from him was misplaced in a 
murderer; for a murderer Rupchand had been, 
though his course had the sanction of a religion. 
“Have you not also killed many men? Has not 
‘the Nawab who seems to support you in this 
charge killed men in thousands? If so, then 
why blame that poor young man alone? The 
fact is, we all walk by our own light and pursue 
courses which seem to us to be the best, only 
our light may not be the light for all. Do you 
blame me because I love them ? Know that 
love is not voluntary but it is inspired by 
individuals who are worthy of love.” Kamala 
could not answer this, but she looked listless 
and concerned. Chandidas pressed her about it 
and she said she had cause enough for worry. 
The Nawab of Pandua, ‘standing before them: 
and high in his favour, had abducted her 
younger sister Pramila, or so it was given out. 
Her father, to avoid scandal, had spread 9, news 
that she had died of cholera. People, however, 
scented the truth but kept quiet because of his 
wealth and position. It was an astounding 
charge, and Sikandar at once denied it. He 
demanded. to know wha was responsible for the 
rumour. Kamala, however, could not throw any 
‘light on the point; she had heard the rumour 
but had no knowledge who started it. Sikan- 
dar had no Hindu wives; he had only one wife, 
and that lady a Mussalman. No doubt it had 
beew the practice with many Mussalman chiefs 
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te put Hindu ladies into their harem, but he was 
not one of them. The Nawab felt offended at 
the charge levelled against him, but Chandidas 
comforted him by the thought that a definite 
charge.is better than vague rumours, for it gives 
one an opportunity to demolish it. He alsa 


“made a prophecy that things would he straight- 


ened when Rama and Rupchand would come. 
_A few: days passed; and then one morning 
Sikandar was informed of-their arrival over- 
night. He hastened to the garden house, and 
was met by Chandidas with a smile, followed 
by Rami, Rudramali, Sambhunath and Raha- 
man. The new arrivals also came up. They 
were a lovely pair, a perfect match, each as: 
beautiful as the other; it did one’s heart good 
to look at them. Chandidas asked them how 
they had fared at Mankar, and they highly 
praised the loving kindness of Jayakar and his 
wife, who had -been like. parents to them. Jaya- 
kar’s wife had swooned at the parting, and the 
physician had come with them as far as Kendult, 
the home of the great poet, Jaydev, a friend and 
kinsman to Jayakar; and the party had been 
detained there for two .days, the time there 
having been gloriously spent in holy kirtan. It 
bad been painful for them to part from him. 
But Chandidas: remonstrated:. ‘ That is not 
true love which ends in a painful separation. 


If your.love is true, 1+ must end in union, and 


the. end will not be tragic.’ Turning to Rama, 
he asked her why she was silent. Evidently, 


‘she had been offended at the neglect of Chandi- 


das, and with a pout she asked: ‘ Has your 


- period of one month come to a close, after all 


at the end of a year?’ “ We are not masters 
of ourselves nor of our time. We are guided by 


-the Father of the Universe in the way He thinks 


best for us.” He then turned round and found 
Kamalkumari coming forward to join the party. 
As she came .to greet the newcomer, she 
exclaimed, ‘Why, Ramaé—no, it is not Rama—- 
it is my dear sister Pramila that I see !’ : 

Tt was in this strange way that the Nawah 
was freed from the slur cast upon him, and 
with a vow to extend toleration to all religions. 
in his dominions, he left with his retinue, glad 
that the infamy which had attached to his name 
had been removed at last. 

Why could not Rama (or Pramila, to 
designate her by her own and proper name) and 
Sambhunath recognise each other at the first 
meeting ? Chandidas put the question to both 
of them. Sambhunath said he had seen her 
once only at his own marriage, and he had not 
been to his father-in-law’s place ever since. 
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~ That was the reason why he failed to recognise 
: her.” Rama, however, knew him at first sight, — 
; but she had not disclosed her identity owing to” 
q | 


_ the plight in which “she was found by them. 
- Now the timé had come for introducing herseli 
- as‘the daughter of Ptrandar, who lived in 
“Ranganathpur, not far from the Ganges. She 
. used to bathe in the river every day, and on one 
such occasion she fell ‘into the clutches of the 
Kapalik, now her lord and husband. But she 
’ had ‘come from: one. of the best families in ths 
% gountry; her husband could not claim an equally 
P: exalted birth. ‘The alliance, if made known to 
* the village, would lower her father in popular 
z.. esteem, and ho one in her family would be glad 
» to see her again. Hencé she had resolved never 
'. again to show her face in her native village, but 
: to spend her days at her. father-in-law’s place 
:. an Chandernagore. True, she was thus to be 
- deprived of the love and affection of her own 
& parents, but Chandidas and Rami, Jayakar and 
# his wife, would not allow her to feel’ the want 
- of it, and Chandranath, her father-in-law, 
* would also: love her like a daughter.. She would 
© ‘be the same loving sister to Kamala, but dead 
=. to all besides in her own father’s line. Kamal- 
= kumari wept at this, and declared that her 
= father would. stick to his daughter and not care 
; so much for.the people of his caste; she would 
: therefore press Pramila to’see her parents first 
r. Of all.. In this she was supported by.Chandidas, 
-. who stressed the supreme need of reverentée to 
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one’s’ parents; to please them was to please the 
gods. eo 

They should therefore visit her father in 
his native village, and Chandidas announced 
the departure of the party from Pandua next 
day. Sikandar came in the afternoon and 


‘prayed to him to accept some treasure as a 


trifling memento of his devotion to the saint. 
Chandidas laughed at this and asked him to 
wait under a tree while he might think over the 
offer. The Nawab obeyed him, and as he 
waited on the spot pointed out by him, he was 
amazed to find heaps of gold and of rich jewels 
(which even he had not seen) lying carelessly . 
here and there. Then he realised how silly it 
was to think of bestowing earthly riches on 
saints like Chandidas. _ 

-In the morning, the thoroughfares were all 
crowded. The Nawab and the Begum -attended 
in person to watch them depart.. The Begum 
took. Pramila in her arms and placed on her 
reck a string of diamonds, a diamond ‘ neck- 
lace’; she placed a-jewelled armlet on Kamala’s. 


‘hand, and Rémi she ‘adorned with- various 


fragrant flowers. Chandidas and Rami were 
profusely garlanded. Then departed Chandidas, 
attended by Rupchand, Rudramali and Sambhu- 
nath; Rami, accompanied by the two sisters, 


Kamala and Pramila; they left, followed -by — 
loud cheers from the multitude, . and leaving 


Pandua disconsolate, to mourn the loss. 
? (To be continved) <:.. 
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BRATACHARI FOUNDATION DAY CELEBRATION 
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Mass rally of Bratacharis at the Foundation Day celebrations. Mr. G. S. Dutt, 


Founder 
Presideut of the movement, taking the salute 





Bratacharis marching in accompaniment of national song, drums, jagajhampas, ramsingas, pipes, etc., 
led by Mr. G. S. Dutt 
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Bratacharis marching to do village reconstruction work 
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SIGNIFICANCE | 


By G. 8. DUTT, res., 3 
Founder of the Bratachari Movement. 


heey oo wAs on the 23rd of Magh of the Bengali adopting a system of discipline based on a | 
_ year 1338 corresponding to the 6th of February, comprehensive ideal of life which would be o: 
* 1932, that the Bratachari Movement came into universal application and_ to express it in 
existence. In December 1930 I had established practice in daily life through a sim le ritual 
«at Mymensingh a society for the conservation of work and labour, of social service and othe 
and practice-of the folk dances of Bengal. This constructive activities. It was particularly as 
Folk Dance Conservation Society developed in a result of this realisation of the necessity for 
the year 1932 into the Rural Heritage Preser- building up our national life on the basis of an 
vation Society of Bengal. I was then convinced ideal at once practical and spiritual, that the 
that in the folk songs and folk dances which name “ Bratachari ” sprang itself into my con- 
_ Were ‘still subsisting in the living form in the sciousness as a most fitting designation of this” 
villages of Bengal were to be found conserved movement. (“ Brata ” signifies a solemn vow 
'. through the centuries, the subtle essence of the or ideal and “ Chari ” denotes one who sincerely 
spirit, character, and rhythm of the whole of Pate! see. 
the Bengali people. The discoveries made by 
‘« me in the villages of Bengal of the surviving 
folk dances and folk songs of the Bengali people 
were closely followed by unexpected discoveries 
_ of valuable traditions in the field of folk art, 
first in Western Bengal and then in other parts 
of the province and the result was a inner 
“renaissance with my own self and an inner 
realisation of re-establishment of contact with 
the cultural soil to which I as a Bengali belonged, 
- from which I had sprung, but from which the 
educational mill of our country through which 
_» I had” passed, had separated’ me during the 
, years intervening between my childhood and 
_ this re-establishment of contact at the age of 
nearly fifty. As the first fruit of the work of 
’ the Rural Heritage Preservation Society of 
Bengal, whose object was to conserve and 
_ revive the practice not only of the folk dances 
and folk songs but also of the folk arts, a 
~. training camp was held at Suri, the headquarters 
of the District of Birbhum, of which I was nd 
then the District Officer, for imparting instrue- the 
tion in the folk dances, folk songs, folk sports efore the 
and folk Sames of the province. folk dance 
As this camp pxoceeded, the realisation | 
came to. me that while it was necessary for us 
_Bengalees to re-establish living contact with the 
cultural traditions of our race irrespective of 
caste or religion, this was not enough for the 
gece ualiment of the wholeness of life of our 
‘people; but that it was necessary to supplement b 
instruction in national arts and traditions by came into being pa 2 
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to the world outside as the Folk Dance Move- 
ment and it was not till the winter of 1933-34 
that I placed it before the public as the 
movement of a deeper import under the name 
“ Bratachari”. It was in April 1934 that the 
movement assumed its present shape of A 
complete ideal of life expressed in a simple code 
of rules rhythmically framed and meant to be 
rhythmically recited, applicable and adaptable 
to persons of all ages and creeds and of both 
‘sexes and at the same time furnishing discipline 
‘for the formation of character, promotion of 
‘unity and joy and for enthusing to practical 
work of dignity of labour in various forms. It 
was in this year that the spirit of the movement 
vas summarised in the five basic Bratas of 
‘Knowledge, Labour, Truth, Unity and Joy. 
‘This gave it the character of a movement of 
‘universal brotherhood and yet being based in 
Bengal and for Bengalees on_ the cultural 
traditions of the Bengalee people irrespective 
of caste and religion, it stood for an intense 
‘regional patriotism. Thus from the very 
inception the movement formed a harmonious 
synthesis of two factors which are now-a-days 
considered to be mutually conflicting, 122., 
intense nationalism and the widest possible 
miversalism. _ 
_ During the last seven years this double 
character of the movement has intensified itself. 
“The movement has at the same time synthesised 
ar d harmonised within one- comprehensive 
dynamic cultural scheme the elements of 
' spiritual idealism and practical efficiency, of 
work and joy, of culture of the body, mind and 
~ character. While the movement aimed origin- 
ally at conserving the cultural traditions of the 
‘Befigali people, it has been joined enthusiastical- 
ly by men and women of other provinces of 
“India and by distinguished persons of other 
countries of the world, who have been quick 
to appreciate its underlying universal and 
humanistic _ basis. While presiding at A 
“meeting held on 11th October, 1935 under the 
auspices of the India Society at the Caxton 
‘Hall, London, where I was giving an exposition 
of the living traditions of the Folk Arts of 
Bengal, Mr. Laurence Binyon expressed in 
very significant words his appreciation of the 
far-reaching importance and universal appli- 
eability of the Bratachari movement. These 
were his words : = Sythe 
x Ra ttt: seems. to me that all over the world—of course, 
we feel it more in the West—with all our technical advance 
we have lost sight somehow of life as a whole. We 
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have lost somehow the art of living, 
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- The movement was, however, then known 
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and Folk Arts) they have for their aim to recover this 
sense of the wholeness of life and the lost harmony of 


This is indeed what the Bratachari 
movement connotes in its larger aspects, v%Z.. 
a revolt against the modern division of life 
into separate compartments, @.g., religion and 
science, work and play, physical, intellectual 
and spiritual culture and it attempts to rebuild 
life as a whole from its very foundations not. 
only for the people of Bengal but for the people 
of India and indeed for humanity at large. 

Life, as the Bratachari conceives it, cannot 
be divided and practised in separate compart- 
ments. Physical culture, for example, cannot 
be differentiated from spiritual culture or. from 
the traditions of the region nor from the 
pursuit of regional craft and industries. Work 
cannot be separated from joy as expressed in 
the shape of regional traditions. According 
to the Bratachari, it 1s an evil to pursue art 
separately for its own sake or to carry on 
intellectual and scientific pursuits in Aa 
compartment divorced from the culture of the 
spirit and of the body as well of the rhythmic 
arts. It is also a mistake to attempt to build 
up life merely on the pursuit of economic and 
industrial crafts divorced from the practice of 
arts of joy which represent a deeper self- 
expression of the spirit. So the Bratachari 
system and Bratachari discipline combine in 
one movement all these various aspects or 
elements of life and attempt to build up life 
as a synthetic whole. It does not purport to 
impart technical knowledge or technical train- 
ing in any of the particular departments of life 
but what it does aim at is to make each 
individual a fundamental and integral unity 
by presenting him with an orientation of life 
which is essentially synthetic and inclusive — 
so that having imbibed this sense of wholeness 
and having integrated body, mind and spirit 
one’s own self into an undivided unity, the 
individual might, at his discretior, pursué 
whatever avocation to which he may be called 
or for which he may specialise without losing 
his bearing and the inner wholeness of life. 

It was with the object of bringing out into © 
clear and visual relief the less obtrusive but 
more serious aspects, spiritual, practical and 
national, of the movement, that it was decided - 
to celebrate its Foundation Day this year. | 
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The response to the appeal for the celebration 
of the Foundation Day surpassed our most 
sanguine expectations and it was obvious that 
among the rank and file of the movement itself 


“= 


and among the more thoughtful section of our 


ie 


countrymen the real meaning of the movement 
had begun to reveal itself in no uncertain 
manner. The celebration of the Foundation 
Day was ushered in by an appeal signed by 
some of the leading men and women belonging 
to all sections of the public life in Bengal and 
to all political parties, inviting attention to the 
importance of the movement as a dynamic 
system of discipline “aimed at the physical, 
mental and moral regeneration of the youth of 
the country and as offering a solid foundation 
on which a planned programme of national 
reconstructive work could be built up.” It was 
recognised. in that appeal that “ the movement 
had furnished an impetus to phvsical education, 
social service activities and village reconstruc- 
tion work in the province and had proved to be 
a potent system of national education ” and it 
was urged that the “time had come when the 
people as a whole should take it up and expand 
it in the cause of national regeneration. ” 

_ The actual celebration of the Foundation 
Day symbolized in the shape of a simple ritual 
all the essential and fundamental features o/ 
the movement. 

Throughout Bengal at hundreds of centres 
the same simple ritual of work, aspiration and 
joy was expressed through similar collective 
activities by Bratacharis belonging to all creeds 
and castes and all ages. At each place the 
Bratacharis of the local sangha gathered in the 
open air before sunrise and began the 
day’s proceedings by singing in chorus the 
Bratachari mass prayer song, which is suitable 
for persons belonging to all communities and 
all religions in the country. Then they sang 
the Bratachari National Anthem of Bengal 
which runs as follows : 


“Glory to Golden Bengal, the land of mighty rivers ! 
Glory to the speech of Bengal 
To the aims of Bengal, 
To the ideals, traditions and rhythm of Bengal, 
Glofy to the produce, arts, valour, strength, unity 
and wisdom— 


To the priceless Contribution of Bengal ! ” 
This was followed by a song of loyality to 
Bharat- Mata which runs as follows : 


With head erect 
Sing the anthem— 
Glory to India, the Mother ! 


Glory to India, the Mother ! 


___ Glory to India, the Mother ! 
ee ; 




























Glory, Glory, Glory, 
Glory to India, the Mother ! 


With head bent 

Sine the prayer— “a 
“Rain down the stream of Thy blessing, Great God! — 
Thou dispeller of fear from the minds of men! — x 
Unto the vast multitudes of India’s children, » 
In the cause of human welfare and service, i): 
Do Thou bestow enlightenment, unity and strength, — 
Glory, Glory, Glory to Thee, O God!” 
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Glory, Glory, Glory, 
O Thou bestower of Victory ! 
Glory, Glory, Glory to Thee ! ¢ 
Then there was a mass recital of the 
Bratachari resolve which ran as follows : aie. 
I believe in the distinctive character of the cultural — 
stream of Bengal and of India, in their great past and their 
still greater future. With the object of further develop-— 
ing their distinctive culture and fulfilling their glo Us 
destiny, I shall sincerely try, during the ensuing year, — 
to pursue the Bratachari ideal in body, mind and charac- 
ter, speech. conduct, work and collective life; and shall — 
try to let flow into my life the stream of the distineti ve 
ideal, rhythm and traditions of Bengal and of India. To 
carry out the Bratachari ideal “no dance without duty,” 
I shall devote my body and mind to the performance of 
i, 
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Bratacharis engaged in bustee cleaning work ie 
a 
work and service during the ensuing year; and in ¢O-~ 
operation with other Bratacharis I shall undertake the 
following items of constructive work and labour : ere 
follows a programme of activities to be undertaken, € Bo 
clearing of water-hyacinth, construction of roads, 
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repair 
of roads, clearance of bustees, sweeping of streets, relief 
of the flood-stricken, removal of jungles, construction oF 
tanks, making of vegetable and fruit gardens, nursing 
the sick, ete.). I take this solemn vow on this sacré 
day—Glory to Bengal and India ! i es 
The Bratacharis at each place next marched 
in volunteer formation and in step with the 
beats of the indigenous national band, — and 
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armed with spades, ‘eierg "bane: ete. 
according to the nature of the work to be 
undertaken that morning and worked for an 
nour or two in various froms of village recons- 
oo action work, in which they were joined by 
» Headmaster and other teachers of their 
respective schools as well as by members of the 
Aoeall gentry and the public. The morning 
ramme was brought to a close with a 
ratachari national yell. 
2 “h, ae -cbhapaabite activities were conducted 


‘pr og 


fr irom the Founder-President, explaining the 
‘national | significance of the observation of the 
‘Foundation Day in the right spirit and in 
: uance of a common programme for the 
“whole province. This was followed by mass 
d dancing of old heroic national dances such as 
Raibeshe, and Dhali dances by all the Brata- 
en naris present. Prominent members belonging 
‘to the local public there delivered speeches 
ap preciating the comprehensive character of the 
n oo as embodying a complete national 
self-expression in all spheres of life. The 
p proceedings ended with the enrolment of new 
Bre atacharis and with the singing of the national 
already mentioned, various forms of 
tations physical acrobatics and games formed 
a of the meeting at every place. 
__ The Caleutta programe for observing the 
ek indation Day was of an even more imposing 
che Sister In the morning Bratachari squads 
quipped with spades, shovels, broomsticks and 
ty askets engaged themselves simultaneously in 
e cleaning work in three centres in north, 
centré al and south Calcutta. Roads were swept, 
an _ the refuse dumped in the Corporation’s 
dustbins. Drains were cleaned and disinsfec- 
fed. ~ Leaflets explaining the importance of 
lean bustees and cleanly and hygienic habits 
were also distributed, as well as a large number 
of tins stamped with the mark of the 
ratachari society, which were given away to 
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the Bustee people with instruction to throw 


daily refuse into them instead of 

See scattering them about in ground and_ to 
ze er pty them daily into the dustbins, it 
being explained that this procedure was 


ess ntial for prevention of epidemics. The 
Founder-President himself as well as_ the 
Director of Public Health, Bengal, visited all 
the “three centres and joined with their own 
han ads in the the _ bustee-cleaning work. 
Sect etaries and members of the Ward Health 
Associations of the Calcutta Corporation as 
% well Il as Ward berny ce and other prominent 
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cities oe the localities oe joined | in the work 
with enthusiasm. 

In the afternoon there was impressive ‘mass 
rally of Bratacharis of both clases, at the head- — 
quarters of the Movement, at Natore Park, in 


which there was a muster of nearly one thousand — 


Bratacharis belonging to sanghas in and near 
Calcutta. Ages of the Bratacharis of both 
sexes who joined the rally ranged from five to- 
about 45. All practicipated in an impressive 
mass drill to the accompaniment of a massed 
national band . After a yell of greetings to the 
President there was a mass affirmation of the 
basic vows and Bratas. 
sanghas gave fine demonstrations of skill in 
national acrobatics, national games, such as 
Hadoo-doo-doo and Cocoanut- hustling, as well 
as in first-aid and hand-spinning, and the pro- 
ceedings ended with mass performance of a 
number of national dances and songs in which 


Bratacharis belonging to all communities parti- 


cipated. 

A noticeable feature of the Foundation — 
Day celebrations was the voluntary’ discipline 
for individual and national purification through | 
social service as well as for the preservation of, 
the cultural traditions of the various communi- 
ties inhabiting Bengal and India. Those who 
witnessed the Foundation Day celebrations were 
impressed by the fact that the movement 
represented the spirit of renascent India and the 
essence of constructive nationalism and that . 
without identifying itself with any particular 
political party or religious creed, it sought to 
work in collaboration and harmony with everv 
political party and every religious creed in the 
country for the social, educational, economic 
and nolitical regeneration of India. 


Indeed. the significance of the movement . 


from an All-India point of view had been 
already recognised in such distant-parts of the 
Indian continent as Baroda and Hvderabad. 
In the vear 1936 at the invitation of H. H. the 
late Maharaia Sayaii Rao Gackwad, * the 
Founder-President visited Baroda in January 
1935 with a party of Bratacharis who gave 
demonstrations of the physical and cultural 
aspects of the movement. 
oceasion that the Gaekwad declared his firm 
belief that the movement* would, before long, 
develop into a great national movement for the 
whole of India and that its importance lay in 
the fact that by bringing people of various 
provinces into close touch through the practice 
of indigenous cultural traditions of the country, . 
it was saving them from extinction and giving 
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The various Bratachari 
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the initiative of Sir 
Bratachari Society for the Province of Behar has 
been formed at Patna. In December 1936 Sir 
Akbar Hydari Chief Minister of Hyderabad was 
so impressed in the’ course of a visit to a 
‘Bratachari camp in Calcutta that he declared 
that he “felt here present everything that was 
required to create a great Indian unity that 
would command respect amongst the nations of 
the World.” The movement, he declared, 
stood “ for physical as well as spiritual develop- 
ment ” and for “strengthening the physique as 
well as the moral stature of the Indian people 
along lines which would really lead to a 
permanent national regeneration ”, because in 
his opinion the Founder of the movement “ had 
tried to discover what had been handed down 
in the villages of India from times past and 
shown how these could be adopted for our 
needs, for the needs of our students and for 
reviving the intellectual, spiritual and cultural 
life to which we were used in our past,” and 
he concluded with the following remarks, 


Sultan Ahmed, a 


“I feel that 500 years hence, when we shall not be: 


living, our great-grand-children would enjoy the benefit 
of this movement; end I wish and pray that this move- 
ment may grow and grow until it spreads throuchout the 
whole Jand of our Bharata-Mata and brings about that 
unity for which we are all longine. namely, a country 
with one people 2nd with one mind.” 

Sir Akbar Hydari’s visit was followed by 
an invitation to the Founder-President from the 
Hyderabad Durbar, to visit Hyderabad with a 
party of men Bratacharis and a party of girl 
Bratacharis for the purpose of giving edu- 
ational demonstrations for the benefit of the 
educational authorities of the State. This visit to 
the Hyderabad State was undertaken by the 
founder-President in company with a party of 
0 Bratacharis, in October 1936. The party 
iad a most enthusiastic and appreciative 
eception at His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
‘apital, where a series of Bratachari demonstra- 
lons were given. The sentiments expressed on 
he oecasion of these demonstrations by the 
iducational authorities of Hyderabad, were 
ighly significant. At the demonstration before 
he Osmania, University, the Vice-Chancellor 
f the University stated : 

“The Bratachari movement has something very seri- 
1s behind it. It has behind it true patriotism. It has 
ehind it that spirit which I hope will ultimately make 
idians one. It knows no distinctions. It is a move- 
ent that is born of the soil. It exalts the dignity of 


bour with one’s own hands. The spirit of Bratachari 
ants to unite the soul of India.” 


The Educational Member of Hyderabad, 
1e Hon’ble Nawab Mehdi Yar Jung, eulogised 


the movement in a public speech in ‘the 
following terms : 


yy 


“The Bratachari movement has its roots deep in the 


remote past and is not something new that has been im- 
ported from outside. It has its roots in the past and 
seeks to give expression to the spirit of the soil. The 
great thing about the movement is that it is entirely 
Indian. It is not imperial. It is national. It appeals 
to us.” “Tt anpeals to all Indians and it arovses our 
national consciousness. It arouses in us the awakening 
and the feeling that we are all one. One of the reasons 
which led me to request Mr. Dutt to come here and bring 
you here with him was that I felt conyinced that this 
movement should not confine itself to Bengal when it. is 
capable of being introduced throughout the whole of 


India with modifications to suit local conditions. TE hope ~ 


that the whole of India will take this movement from 
you so that all Indians may feel that they form one 
united people.” 


Thus educational authorities of the premier 
Moslem State of India had seen in the movement 
not something parochial or provincial belonging 
merely to Bengal but the living force that 
contains in itself the secret for bringing about 
the inner unity of the Indian people and 





Bratacharis engaged in clearance work with the 
Founder-President Mr. Dutt (extreme left) 


+. 


the complete self-expression of the Indian spirit 
transcending provincial or religious differences. 


The Hyderabad visit had other important _ 


and significant consequences. Sm. Sarojini 
Naidu, who was at Hyderabad at the time 
of the visit, attended more than one 
Bratachari demonstration there and was so 
deeply impressed that subsequently in a com- 
munication to the Founder-President, she 
expressed her confidence that “by harnessing 
the age-old village dances of the country to 
modern uses the young people of India were 
provided with a means of vigorous and rhythmie 
physical exercise which would greatly - benefit 
them and build up their physical well-being on 
sound lines. ” 
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It was a happy coincidence that in the 
train which carried the Bratacharis back from 
Hyderabad to Calcutta was no less a personage 
than Mahatma Gandhi himself. The Bratachari 
party gave him a spontaneous ovation in the 
Bratachari manner at the Nagpur railway 
station and presented him with some literature 
regarding the movement. The Mahatma was 
then observing his day of silence. Accordingly 
his only response at the time to the Bratacharis’ 
ereeting was a kind and cordial smile; but 
subsequent events revealed that he had been 
sreatly impressed with the little that he had 
seen at Nagpur. A full Bratachari demonstra- 
tion was given before him in Calcutta when 
with his usual frankness he observed : 


“T am sorry to confess that this (movement) is a 
new thing for me, though I should have known about it 
long ago. I came to know of it only a few days ago, 
when I saw some of the Bratacharis at Nagpur station 
who sanz some songs. I am trying to study the move- 
ment, and after I have done so hope to help in its growth. 
I am hoping to come into closer touch with vou and 
Mr. Dutt and to know more of your movement in course 
of time.” 


While the Mahatma was characteristically 
brief, his Secretary Sj. Mahadev Desai shortly 
afterwards gave in ‘Harijan, dated 1.1.38, a 
long account of the movement as demonstrated 
before Mahatma Gandhi and himself and 
expressed his as well as Gandhiji’s appreciation 
of the inner significance of the movement. He 
not only averred his conviction as to the 
possibilities of the movement in the sphere of 
physical culture suitable to India but also his 
belief that with the addition of a definite 
programme of work and with a co-ordination 
so as to make the movement suitable for the 
whole of India, “ it can be a powerful means 
of raising an army of non-violent volunteers 
ready to march wherever a situation requiries 
their presence. ” 

The movement is indeed at once provincial 
as well as all-Indian. It is not mechanical. 
It recognises the cultural diversity of every 
provincial and regional area in India. It 
provides a common scheme by which each 
province can develop its cultural distinctive - 
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ness and yet form part of a common all-India 
national movement. The Bratas are of universal 
application not only to India but indeed to 
all countries in the world. The rhythmic 
views of conduct can be adapted for every part 
of India while retaining their rhythmic 
character. The songs enthusing to work, to 
unity and to the formation of character can be 
adapted into every Indian language while 
retaining their basic rhythm and their virile and 
dynamic character; while each province will, 
within the compass of this frame-work, have 
the liberty to conserve and develop its own 
cultural traditions of dance and song and of arts 
and crafts so as to join all sections of its people 
through the medium of distinctive historical 
traditions in which all could take pride and 
participate. But even in spite of this distinctive- 
ness, there are some dances such as the Raibeshe, 
Dhali, etc., for men and the Brata dance for 
women which may provide a common rhythm 
for all provinces of India and in which all may 
participate. In this connection the following 
observations of Col. Donald 8. Rockwell of 
America after he witnessed the Bratachari 
demonstration at the Nizam’s College, Hydera- 
bad, will be of interest : 

“As I watched those strong, virile Bengalis of all 
ages and faiths leaping and whirling in the intricate 
patterns of their dances—beautiful of body and lithe of 
limbs—I closed my eyes and saw a vision of these pioneer 
men and women dancing across India to the beat of her 
new national consciousness; uniting caste and creed in 
the bond of service to soul and soil. Here lies the real 
hope for the political solidarity of Indian men and the 
physical, mental and spiritual emancipation of Indian 
women. I was delighted with the friendly basis on whicn 
Moslem and Hindu met in that whirling circle and were 
melted into just—Indians, all lines of caste distinction 
and religious dissension forgotten. This is truly demo- 
cratic.” 

Thus will be laid the foundation of that 
all-India unity which, the Rt. Hon’ble Si 
Akbar Hydari and other distinguished Indians 
have hoped, will be brought about through the 
instrumentality of the Bratachari movement. 
The Foundation Day celebrations in which 
men and women of other provinces of India 
joined with the Bratacharis-of Bengal give an 
earnest of that great consummatien. : 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA 


By Ds. H. C. MOOKERJEE, ma, php, 


Head of the Department of. English and Fellow, Calcutta University; Member, Legis- 
lative Assembly, Bengal; President, All-India Conference of Indian Christians. 


As Inspector or Cotueces for the Calcutta 
University for over sixteen years, I was in 
almost. daily touch with Christians as well as 
. non-Christian educational institutions in Bengal 
and Assam. I also know something about the 
Madras Christian College, Tambaram, and .I 
have heard much about and, today, I have seen 
- the Forman Christian College The one thing 
common to’all Christian educational institutions, 
whether of the Primary, the Middle, the High 
School or the College stanaard, is that they 
always attract a very high percentage of non- 
Christian students, so high in fact, that, on 
more than one occasion, criticism, and I think 
uncharitable criticism, has been levelled against 
them ‘as ‘serving non-Christian rather than 
Christian interests. 


Gao EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION AND 
Non-CHRISTIANS 


Let me first of all give you my reasons for 
their popularity with non-Christians. We offer 
in our institutions a high standard teaching at 
rates which compare favourably with the rates 
- charged in Government institutions of the same 
type. My personal experience in Bengal and 
Assam has shown this to be a fact and, so far 
as my information goes, it is true of every 
- Christian educational institution in other parts 
of India. This comparative cheapness of fees has 
not been allowed to detract in any way from the 
_ high standard we have set before ourselves and 
which, I contend, we have always maintained. 

Our educational equipment in the shape of 
libraries and laboratories have never been allow- 
ed to fall below the standard maintained by 
non-Christian educational institutions of our 
types and ‘our standing. On the other hand, it 
will be found that, in a very large majority of 
cases, they are superior. Qur buildings, our fur- 
niture, our gymnasia and our playgrounds have 
always been superior to those of the institutions 
with which we have to compete. 
curricular activities we provide for our students, 
and these are so varied in their character. and 


so many in number, that-I cannot deal with . 


them in arany ee a very gener al way, we have 


In the extra-- 


always attempted and, I hope, attempted with 
success, to maintam the highest possible standard 
permitted by our means. 

The staff we provide is in no way inferior 
to the staff maintained in competing institutions. 
In selecting our teachers, we have never dreamt 
of sacrificing efficiency in teaching in order to 
place special facilities at the disposal of the 
adherents of the Christian faith. In the Govern- 
ing Bodies, Managing Committees and other 
controlling agencies, we have always tried to 
find room for our non-Christian friends. We 
believe that though all the financial responsibility 
is borne by the different Christian organisations ° 
and, as such, they should always have the last 
word in shaping the policy of our educational 
institutions, still our non-Christian brethren who 
send us their sons and daughters for .training—. 
which, let me assure you parenthetically, we 
regard as the highest compliment that can be 
paid to us—I say they too should: have every 
legitimate opportunity of placing their point of. 
view before us. We further feel that we are 
under a moral, though not under a legal obliga- 
tion to give our most careful and favourable 
consideration to their opinions as expressed 
through their representatives. 


T hold that we maintain greater contact ond 
friendship with our students than is ordinarily 
found in other educational institutions. This is 
possible not because we are in any sense superior 
beings but because our general policy has been 
to attach as far as possible large, well-equipped 
and properly maintained hostels to all our schools 
and colleges. Here we try to supply well- 
balanced and nourishing diet at reasonable rates 
and, at least in Bengal, Assam and Madras, we 
are never able to accommodate all those students 
who clamour at our gates for admission, which 
I understand is equally true of this institution. 
Our aim is to make our educational institutions 
residential in character, but though we have put — 
forth our best efforts, the funds at our disposal 
being limited, we have never been able-to reach 
the ideal we have set before ourselves. There-- 
is another factor. which militates against our 
efforts ‘to make our institutions completely . 
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- residential and that is the constant pressure for 


educational facilities exerted on us mainly by 
the numerous non-Christians whose friendship 
we value and whose requests we are not always 
in @ position to refuse. 

One of the most outstanding and valuable 


‘features of our Christian institution is the high 
staridard of discipline we maintain. This is due 


to the mixture of gentleness and firmness with 
which we treat our students. All of them are 
aware that in carrying on the work of education, 
our only aim is to serve them and that, on a 


~ question of principle, we are unyielding. It is 


eratifying for us to remember that in Bengal 
in those unforgettable days when young men 
suspected of terrorist leanings were being hurried 
to confinement without any trial and when, more 
than once, it was proclaimed from public plat- 
forms that some of these had been falsely report- 
ed against by the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, parents who were desirous of educating 
their children under such conditions that they 


_would be safe not only from the propaganda of 
“terrorists trading on the chivalrous instincts of. 


youth, but also from the dangerous attentions 
of the C. I. D., such parents I say, sent their 
sons and daughters to Christian institutions as 


the safest: place where they could go on with 


their studies. I may go further and add that 
Christian institutions were regarded, and regard- 
ed rightly, as places to be preferred even to 


“institutions maintammed by the Provincial Gov- 


ernment. 


Some OBJECTIONS TO CHRISTIAN 
“  -EpucaTIoNAL INSTITUTIONS 

These, I maintain, are some of the reasons 
which have been responsible for attracting non- 
Christians in overwhelmingly large numbers to 
Christian institutions. But it has exposed us to 
criticism from two quarters. So far as I am 
aware, Scripture classes are held in every 
Christian educational institution while only at a 
‘very few among them is attendance compulsory. 
Some orthodox non-Christians object to this as 
propaganda and hold that we should confine our 
activities exclusively to teaching academic sub- 
jects. Some very orthodox Christians on the 
other hand -mdintained that these institutions 


~~ 


. would be meaningless unless they were utilised 
‘ for evangelistic work. Still others hold that 


‘these institutions are maintained primarily for 
Christians and that it is wrong to admit non- 
Christians-in such large numbers as to swamp 


“the Christian element altogether. 


I do not. know how others feel about com- 


- pulsory ‘instruction in the Scriptures, which, let 
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me remind you, is so rare that I have not come. 
across 1t anywhere in Bengal and Assam and 
those parts of Madras which I visited recently. 
Should this exist anywhere, about which I have 
serious doubts, I hold that non-Christian guar- 
dians have no right to complain if they deliber- 
ately send their children to Christian institu- 
tions where attendance at Scripture classes is 
compulsory. No one can deny that our institu- 
tions are selected not because of any partiality ~ 
for them but because of the superior facilities 
We are in a position to offer. It is not we who 
seek students; it is the.-students who seek admis- 
sion to our schools and colleges. It would be: 
highly improper, if not absolutely wrong, if we 
insisted on compulsory attendance at these Scrip- 
ture ‘classes without previous intimation to 
students and their guardians. 
these circumstances that our non-Christian 
friends have the right to complain: 

No valid objection can be raised in those 
institutions where attendance at Scripture classes 
is optional. We claim the right to administer 
our institutions In our own way and so far as_ 
I am concerned, I have not heard anywhere dur- . 
ing the last 40 years that I have been in the © 


Education Department any complaint made as °° 


regards this particular aspect of the matter. 
Before proceeding further, let me make it clear 
to you that personally I am no believer in com- 
pulsory moral or religious instruction, because I 
feel that the faintest -suspicion of compulsion 
in the case of a certain type of the young mind. . 
causes such a revulsion of feeling that the good 
effects, if any, of instruction of this type are 
completely lost. 

So far as the advice that we should confine 
ourselves to academic work only is concerned, 
I would reply that our motherland has enough 
and more than enough of purely secular institu- 
tions—institutions where, while there is room 
in the time-table for imparting instruction on ~ 
every subject in which the student is to he 
examined, instructions which occasionally degene- 
rates into mere drilling, no time is available for 
the inculcation of high standards of conduct and 
character, institutions where the only contact 
between the teacher and the tatghj consists in | 
the giving and the receiving of certain items 
of information which smay or may not prove — 
useful for a particular -purpose, vtz., getting 
through an examination as a pre-requisite to the 
acquisition of certain academic qualifications 
which again may or may not enable the-holder 
to secure a safe berth for life. We feel that in 


‘order to maintain our Christian standards; it is 
our duty not only to give instruction in the sub-. . 


It is only under * 
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jects of examination but also to implant in the 
muinds of our students high moral and ethical 
ideals. Our non-Christian friends may think 
otherwise put we believe that this is our primary 
obligation and we hold that, in order to discharge 
this obligation, we should make some’ arrange- 
ments to tell our students what we believe will 
de helpful to them in their future life. This, I 
conceive, is the reason for holding Scripture 
classes. As practically all among us are against 
compulsion in any form, we prefer to leave the 
matter to the choice of cur students. We believe 
‘that our duty ends when once these arrangements 


-have been made and efforts put forth to persuade 


‘our students to join the Scripture classes. 
At the same time, we try by our conduct, 


and character, in which we confess we do not 


oiten succeed very well, to show indirectly to 
our students what a change there is for the better 
in any one’s life if he loyally follows the teach- 
ings of our Master. We welcome the opportuni- 
ties afforded both in and outside the class room 
‘to place before our students the principles of the 
faith we profess and we love to preach it by our 
dlaily lives and actions as much as the spoken 
or the written word. 

That instruction in Scripture with optional 
attendance is not objected to by either non- 
“Christian students or their parents and guardians 
is abundantly clear from the fact that there has 
been a steady growth in the number of students 
secking admission into our schools and colleges 
all over India. To mention a few in Bengal, 
the Scottish Church College and St. Paul’s 
C. M. 8. College and in Madras, the Madras 
Christian Colleges for Men and Women have to 
refuse admission to hundreds of students every 
‘year. Here in Lahore, the Forman Christian 
College, which started with 8 students, is now 
imparting instructions to about 1,300 students. 
‘These Christian educational institutions have 
been offered and have accepted more endow- 
ments and benefactions from non-Christians than 
from Indian Christians, which is not strange in 
view of the very large numbers of students 
belonging to the former category as compared 
with the far smaller numbers drawn from Indian 
‘Christian homes. I am glad to be able to state 
that I havé found this in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Madras as also in the case of the Forman 
‘Christian College which ean proudly show a 
‘long list of non-Christian donors and benefactors. 

I must admit that the adoption of the policy 
‘TI have referred to has been a cause of offence 
to some of the more ardent and enthusiastic 
‘Christians. Their view seems to be that the 
Christian Church has no business to maintain 
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impression has to be removed at all costs. 
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any institution, educational or other, which can- 
not and is net used for the direct propagation 
of- our faith. They also hold that one of the 
most important duties of the Church is towards 
those who are already inside the Christian fold 
and therefore the maintenance out of mission 
funds of instituxions where direct evangelisation 
is not conducted, is not called for. As a 
Christian, I must admit that I welcome with 
joy every accession to our community provided 


the change in faith is dictated by a firm convic- 


tion in the message of Christ. Conversion in my 
view should proceed from personal conviction 
and personal experience. I, however, desire it 
to be clearly understood that the accession to 
our strength 1s never regarded by us with plea- 
sure for its potentialities in the political sphere. 
We do not want an increase in our numbers 
because it would carry with it greater influence 
in the political field. We feel that the faith we 
profess has a deeper significance in religious life 
and experience and has more effect in radically 
changing man’s character for the. better than 
any other prevailing religion and this we regard 
as our only justification for attempting to place 
our point of view before our .non-Christian 
brethren. As Christians we claim the same 
right to preach our faith which is enjoyed by the 
Muslim, the Sikh, the Arya Samaj and the spon- 
sors of the Sangathan and -Suddhi movements. 
We claim this liberty so long as we do not inter- 
fere with the liberty of others to preach and 
practise their faith nor behave in such a manner 
as to be a cause of offence to our non-Christian 
brethren. JI beleve that every one here in- 
cluding those whose faith is different from ours 
will admit the reasonableness of this attitude. 

So far as the charge of serving non-Christians 
more than Christians is concerned, an over- 
whelming majority among us feel that this is 
the one ana the only way of serving our Lord 
and Master whose command is to preach Him 
among those to whom He is unknown. Apart 
from this argument based on theological grounds, 
we also feel that to confine our institutions to 
Christians only would be a fatal mistake. We 
are aware that the change in our faith leads our 
non-Christian brethren to think that we have 
ceased to be Indians, that our sympathies no 
longer lie with our countrymen in their struggle 
for economic and political freedom, that, In a 
word, though in India we are not of India. ae 

e 
must do everything which hes in our power to- 
demonstrate to our brethren that In every matter 
which does not imply any compromise with the 


religious tenets we hold, we are at one with 
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them, that we are not narrow communalists 
desirous of improving our lot at the expense of 
our brethren who may profess a religion differ- 
ent from ours, that looking on them as our very 
own, we are always prepared to share with them 
whatever facilities for improving the lot of our 
countrymen are available. . 

It is the constant presence of this feeling 
which has made it possible for us to throw open 
to our non-Christian brethren the doors of our 
schools and colleges, our industrial and techni- 
cal training centres, our agricultural schools, our 
outdoor dispensaries and indoor hospitals, our 
training schools and colleges and many other 
institutions too numerous to be mentioned, all of 
which aim at bettering the lot of the masses. 
We regard it as a happy augury that a majority 
of those undergoing instruction-in these institu- 
tions are non-Christians, for we firmly believe 
that any improvement in their lot is bound to be 
reflected by an improvement in our lot, that we 
cannot rise in either the social, the economic 
or the political scale unless we are carried along 
with our countrymen and that an enlightened 
selfishness, if nothing else, should induce us to 
persist in this policy of helping ourselves by 
helping non-Christian brethren. 


COMMUNAL INSTITUTIONS 


One of my best friends who is also a 
colleague at the Calcutta University, and 4 
member of the great Muslim community, has 
told me that in many, though not in all, cases 
the bitterness which prevails today specially 
among the two largest communities is due 
either to prejudice or to downright ignorance. 
Very often there is no desire to give offence 
but still something is done or said which has 
the effect of giving offence to someone. A word 
carelessly spoken has, more than once, to my 
knowledge alienated people who have been 
friends and this word would never have 
been spoken if the speaker had been familiar 
with. the ways of life or the habits of the com- 
munity to which it had reference. I have 
myself been pained time and again by slighting 
references to the habits and customs of the 
Indian Christian community; but I have never 
permitted them to disturb my equanimity, for 
I was aware that they had not been dictated 
by malice or ill-feeling but by ignorance and 
prejudice, the only remedy for which is that 
knowledge and experience about us which can 
come only when we mix intimately with one 
another. | 

Our Christian institutions of various types, 
including our schools and colleges where mem- 
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bers of all communities are welcome,. are 
eminently calculated to bridge this gulf of 
ignorance. They enjoy one immense advantage- 
over institutions maintained or controlled: by’ 
Government. The policy of these institutions: 
is of necessity controlled by public opinion in: 
these days of provincial autonomy. On account. 
of lack of education and political experience: 
among the masses, and also because, in 2 
majority of cases, their representatives: adopt 
the very short-sighted policy of playing up. to: 
their prejudices, these institutions are gradually 
tending to grow communal in their outlook. In: 
this way, the policy followed is being influenced. 
by considerations which are: calculated’ to ge 
against the truest interests of our motherland. 

The experience of those who are looking: 
forward to the emergence of a united and happy 
Greater India is that whenever any attempt. 
is made to shape educational policy from this: 
point of view, it is immediately turned down. 
by the representatives referred to above, whose 
personal interests demand that the existing: 
condition of communal tension should’ persist. 
as long as possible. It is therefore that com- 
munal feelings and prejudices are excited. 
intentionally to the ultimate injury of the 
interests of the communities concerned, and am 
atmosphere of suspicion and ‘jealousy is sought. 
to be created to keep them apart, with the 
result that it is daily becoming more and 
more impossible for those under this influence. 
to maintain an impartial and rational attitude 
on any question which ean, in the slightest way.,. 
be given a communal colouring. 

In Bengal we are going’ to have shortly =x 
Goverment educational institution teaching the 
same courses and giving exactly the same kind. 
of training as another Government institution 
with a long tradition of service behind it. In 
the former it is proposed to cater specially’ 
for students 
faith. In the existing institution, students: 
irrespective of their caste or creed are welcome: 
and a little addition to the existing accommoda- 
tion would have been more than sufficient to. 
meet the requirements and yet the establish— 
ment of the proposed communal institution, is 
insisted upon. The institution I am ‘referring 
to 1s a women’s college, and it has its parallel 
in a men’s college, the need for which is not 
admitted by the impartial man who is concern- 
ed only with the best and the most economical 
use of public funds. Educational institutions, 
where. future generations are destined to be 
trained, are thus degenerating into weapons to 
be used in the struggle for political supremacy- 


professing a particular religious’ 
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‘among ‘contending ‘parties in the legislature. 
‘The man who can give communal colleges for 
‘men and women, immediately entrenches him- 
self behind impenetrable barriers and however 


‘unfit he may be to ‘give the right shape to the - 


‘educational policy of his province or to give 
leadership .in new and unexplored directions in 
‘which progress ‘may be lookea for, succeeds in 
‘retaining his supremacy only because of this 
appeal to the communalism of a section of his 
‘countrymen. 


In fact in parts of Bengal the feelings of. 


‘separatism have assumed such proportions that 
‘in certain places I visited, I found a Govern~- 
‘ment-aided Primary. School, a Hindu Pathsala, 
‘a Muslim Muktab and a Primary school for the 
children of the backward Hindu communities. 
“My enquiries showed that none of these schools 
‘was adequately staffed, properly housed and 
efficiently maintained;—they could not in view 
‘of the fact that the small number of children 
-as well as the means available were divided 
among so many schools, and yet no one would 
‘hear of combining them into one large properly 
-staffed and efficient school housed in a accom- 
-‘modious and well-ventilated building. 

I have referred more than once to the 
‘disastrous policy of having communal institu- 
‘tions. The late Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, the 
‘founder of the Aligarh University, is generally 
‘held responsible for showing the way to the 
establishment of communal educational institu- 
‘tions. It may be so in the sense that Aligarh 
‘was the ‘first really large and important 
institution of this type. Still 1 cannot forget 
‘that long before the foundation of the Aligarh 
University, an elder brother of mine was 
refused admission to the Sanskrit College, 
‘Calcutta, because he was not a Brahmin !!! 
‘There is little use in raking up old and un- 
“pleasant stories but accepting facts as we find 
‘them at present, there is not much doubt that 
cevery lover of our motherland must do every 
‘thing that Ties in his power to abolish these 
‘denominational imstitutions. These are pre- 
‘venting students professing different faiths from 
‘being educated together and thus understanding 
‘one anothes’s point of view. The spirit of 
‘religious tolerance has, under these circum- 
‘stances, no chance to grow and develop. In 
‘course of time, this separation caused by 
segregation in matters educational creates an 
atmosphere of suspicion, if not of downright 
‘enmity. This I consider the greatest blow to 
‘the growth of Indian nationalism. Its infinite 
eapacity for mischief is due to the fact that its 
effects are insidious and that it encourages 


communalism under the disguise of what may 
be ealled “sectional” patriotism and at the 
expense of what I should like to characterise as 
“ national ” or “ All-India” patriotism. 

As against this, we find in Christian 
institutions a calm and. sober atmosphere which 
is in welcome contrast to the clash of conflicting 
interests so often prevailing in the field of 
education elsewhere. Except for the slight 
control exercised on them which is unavoidable 
in view of the capital and recurring grants made 
to them, these Christian institutions are free 
to shape their day-to-day policy and, as by the 
very nature of things, they are free from com- 
munal bitterness, they supply a place where 
young men and young women of all communi- 
ties can meet in an atmosphere of calmness and 
goodwill. Here they get to know and under- 
stand one another and learn to respect one 
another’s prejudices and idiosyncrasies. In this 
way, in these institutions the emphasis is 
shifted from the religious to the cultural and 
the social aspects of life and it is thus that 
communalism is scotched, if not killed. 


INCULCATION OF SoctaL JUSTICE 


We claim that one outstanding service we 
have rendered to Indian nationalism is that we 
have laid the foundation for democracy in our 
motherland. At the beginning, the very well- 
to-do classes were not disposed to favour the 
idea that their children should be educated or 
should mix on terms of equality with children 
coming from humbler homes. I cannot say with 
truth that this feeling of separatism has dis- 
appeared altogether. At any rate, the foolish- 


ness of this attitude elicited a noteworthy © 


comment from Sir John Lawrence, the then 
Governor of the Punjab, and one of the earliest. 
friends and patrons of the Lahore School, a 
parent of the Forman Christian College. After 
presiding at the distribution of prizes in 1869 
he observed that the great men were making a 
mistake by not “ securing for their children the 
advantages of a good education” and warned 
them that unless they changed their course, the 
next generation would see the descendants of 
shop-keepers and tradesmen exalted to high 
places. Later on the students were recruited 
from all classes. To quote the exact words of 
the relevant Mission report the students came 
“from the mechanic and trafficker in the bazar. 
to the first born of the Rajah who sits high 
among the princes.” ‘This has been our uniform 
policy not only in the Punjab but all over 
India and it is thus that the idea of equality 
has been preached throughout the length and 
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breadth of our motherland, which is no mean 
achievement for our educational institutions. 
The acceptance of the idea of equality and the 
recognition of intellectual superiority in a 
classmate even though he might be a member 
of the depressed classes naturally leads to the 
appreciation of the injustice inherent im the 
caste system. 

I do not think anyone here will deny what 
a curse untouchability has proved to India and 
how heavy the price we are paying for the sins 
of our ancestors. While full credit has to be 
accorded to Islam for its truly democratic 
spirit, there is no doubt that Christianity in the 
ageressive form it has taken in. India, was the 
first to lead the movement of revolt against 
this great social sin. Our schools, our colleges 
and our hostels have been the places from which 
the crusade against untouchability took its 
rise. I do not know what arrangements ‘you 
have here, but in Madras, the home of un- 
touchability, at the Madras Christian College 
and also-at the Y. M. C. A. College of Physical 
Education which together accommodate about 
525 students, the messes are divided into 
vegetarian and non-vegetarian, and though the 
residents there are drawn from members of 
different religious faiths and from various strata 
of Hindu society, there is no difficulty. with 
regard to the question of caste and untouch~- 
ability. There is perfect amity and good feeling 
and the presence of a certain spirit of frater- 
nity which one'does not ordinarily find in 
hostels and messes where members of each 
religion, caste, sub-caste and their divisions 
have their food cooked and eaten separately. 


Utinity or Curristian Hostess 

I have referred already to the fact that in 
all Christian educational institutions, the ideal 
we have always placed before ourselves is to 
make them as far as possible residential in 
character. I have also pointed out the reasons 
which have prevented us from realising this 
ideal fully. We, however, claim that, taking 
into account the funds. at our disposal, we have 
spent more in this direction than non-Christian 
institutions of equal status. The emphasis laid 
on the providing of residential facilities has 
been due to our desire to serve India in certain 
directions in which we believe we have very 
important and valuable contributions to make. 

We are of opinion that our duty does not 
end with either the imparting of instruction in 
academic subjects or in training our students 
in such a manner as to enable them to get 
through the tests imposed either by Govern- 
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ment or the University. Our great aim is te- 
produce men. For this the development of 
character is essential. Along with this, we 
believe in organising the activities of our 
educational institutions in such a way as {o» 
offer to our students the best possible facilities: 
for building up sound organic health. 

On the physical side, we are no believers in. 
what is ordinarily called physical culture. Nor: 
is it our ambition to send out year after year” 
a constant stream of crack players or wonderful! 
athletes. These are, so to say bye-products of 
our physical education system. Our purpose is- 
to organise and develop the physical activities- 
of our schools and colleges in such a way that. 
each and every student, should leave our insti- 
tutions with a sound body which will enable him: 
to stand the strain and stress of modern hife- 
with all its demands on physical energy. 

So far as the development of character is 
concerned, we try to show our students how te- 
shape their daily life in such a way as to be- 
a credit to themselves and to us and to be an. 
asset to the Indian nation. The various extra— 
academic activities we encourage in our schools 
and colleges, and they are too numerous to- 
mention, have only one purpose and that purpose: 
is to call forth all that is best in our students: 
by giving them opportunities in various different. 
directions to develop those powers and gifts: 
which would otherwise le dormant. 

The experience we have gathered in the- 
past both in our schools and colleges and by 
daily contact with our students has convinced! 
us that this aim of developing body, mind and 
soul can be achieved best when they are resi- 
dential and not day students and, more so, if - 
our institutions are located away from the 
distraction, congestion and very often insanitary- 
environments inescapable in large towns. It is- 
this which Jed to the transfer of the Madras 
Christian College to its new site at Tambaram- 
about 18 miles from the town proper. I am: 
very pleased to find that the authorities of the 
Forman Christian College have not only been 
thinking along similar lines but have already- 
taken steps to carry out this plan. The- 
response made by old students to the appeal. for- 
funds has been encouraging and I sincerely- 
trust that the necessayy amount will be raised: 
in the near future. To me the most pleasing 
feature is that contributions are being received: 
from gentlemen, the majority of whom must be- 
non-Christians, which, to my mind, proves that: 
the Forman Christian College is really fulfilling: 
the purpose for which it was brought into 
existence. | 
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Our hostels make our task of establishing 
intimate contact with our students easier; they 
offer very favourable opportunities of saying 
the right word at the right moment, of 
influencing our students in unobtrusive and yet 
very valuable ways and of helping them with 
our advice when they seek it at critical: junc- 
tures in their lives and such occasions, let me 
assure you as an old teacher, are more numer- 
ous than is imagined by the lay public. 


But this is not the only service our 
students’ hostels are doing in every centre of 
intellectual culture. We believe that the caste 
system and, along with it, untouchability, in 
which it manifests itself in its most ableton 
-able form, are the curse of India. In the social 
life of Hindu India caste and untouchability 
are creating as much as, probably more 
mischief, than, communalism in the political life 
of India. These two evil influences are being 
daily, almost hourly, combated in our hostels. I 
de not know the conditions prevailing in the 
Punjab, but in Madras, Bengal ‘and Assam 
these social and quasi-religious barriers are 
nearly always broken down by the time the 
residents in our hostels leave us for good. We 
have found that the prejudices of students 
belonging to all castes and creeds disappear as 
soon as they commence to eat, work and live 
together. I might go even so far as to say that 
toleration is not learnt but absorbed. In this 
connection, I cannot but give the highest 
possible praise to your Principal Dr. 8. K. 
Dutta for the eminently practical step he has 
taken in starting the freshmen’s camp. All 
honour to him for the courage of his convic- 
tions and that boldness which has enabled him 
to take what I consider, is bound to be regarded 
hereafter as a momentous step in the history 
of the Forman Christian College. 


Our Services To tHE MorueruANp 


During the period of His service on earth, 
our Master fed the hungry, healed the sick and 
taught the ignorant multitude. It was a burn- 
ing enthusiasm to follow in His footsteps -which 
brought Dr. C. W. Forman to India. We are 
told that it would have been quite easy for 
him to fecome the pastor of a Church in his 
own country, but he felt the call to a land 
where unselfish and self-sacrificing workers are 
so few and so rare. So complete was his 
identification with the people of the land of his 
adoption that when he died in 1894, one of 
the local Indian newspapers said, “ In the city 
of Lahore the people have mourned his loss as 
that of one of them. They feel that they have 
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lost in him a real friend, who felt for them and. 
was always ready to help them.” 


The services rendered by Dr. Forman‘ were: 
principally in the shape of education. He was- 
one of a large band of men and women who,. 
generation after generation, have been spend-- 
ing themselves for the benefit of India. I am. 
aware that Europeans in Government employ-- 
ment have helped Education, Sanitation, Irri- 
gation, Public Health, Agriculture, Industry, 
Co-operation and other equally vital nation— 
building work. I, however, draw a distinction 
between the work done by wunem and by. their 
countrymen who have come out to our land as-. 
soldiers of the Cross. In the case of the former,. 
we have to pay for their services and, accord- 
ing to critics, pay heavily too. This payment. 
for services rendered has to be contmued 
in the shape of pension after their retirement... 
This I do not consider quite unfair, in view 
of the fact that they have rendered and are 
still rendering valuable services to us, though: 
probably we are spending more than we can: 
really afford. Our foreign missionary friends,. 
on the other hand, not only give us all varieties- 
of service freely, for, as is well-known, their 
allowances, I am not disposed to call them 
salaries in view of the smallness of the amounts: 
drawn, are paid by their Home Missionary 
Boards. In addition to this, they have been: 
collecting funds from their own countrymen 
and countrywomen and utilising them in build-- 
ing and maintaining schools and colleges, dis-- 
pensaries and hospitals, industrial and techni- 
cal institutions, training schools and _ colleges,. 
homes for the deaf, the blind and the fallen. 
This is only a partial and incomplete list of* 
their beneficent activities. 


Within recent years, the stream of con- 
tribution from the West which we had come tec. 
regard as perennial has begun to shrink. We- 
are not concerned with its causes but, as an. 


Indian Christian, I thank God for what has- 


happened. I admit with a sense of humiliation. 
and shame that, in the past, as a community 
we have not developed and expanded to the 
extent we ought to have done, principally- 
because of the sheltered lives we had -been. 
leading under missionary protection. ‘This dry- 
ing up of resources has compelled the Churches. © 
of the West to consider seriously the question. 
of gradually withdrawing themselves and hand- 
ing over the management of the existing bene- 
ficent institutions to the younger Churches of’ 
India which are'manned very largely by Indian. 
Christians. I feel absolutely sure that, with. 
every day that passes, we shall develop more- 
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and more leadership and initiative and be in 
a position to take up the responsibility as it 
‘shifts from the West to the East. 


The missionaries, male and female, who 
-have served India in the past, are handing down 
to us, Indian. Christians, a glorious tradition 
-of unselfish and devoted service. 
the unhealthy communally-ridden atmospheré 
-of India will not. make us forget the lesson we 
have'learnt. I know that it will not be so and 
‘that we shall mairitain this tradition of service 
which we have inherited from our illustrious 
‘ predecessors. 

In conclusion, et me remind. you that 
though our faith is not the same as that of.the 
-majority among you, none the less we are one 
flesh and blood; we derive our ancestry from 
the same stock .as you. Your way of looking 
-at things is our way .of looking at things. If 
we have your weakness and frailties, we also 
have your strength. Regard us then as really 
-your brothers and. permit us to serve you 
through all‘the different institutions which have 
been brought into existence by some of our best 
friends who accidentally happen to carry 
foreign blood in their veins. Overlook our frail- 
“ties if you can, assist us when we seek your 
‘assistance and, above -all, do not regard us as 
aliens in the land of our birth and never think, 
-even for one moment, that our interests lie be- 
~yond the’bounds of our motherland. 


I hope that. 
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What I have placed before ycu today was 
penned in the quiet of my study in the inter- 
vals of a very busy life. After reading it once 
again, L find that the thoughts and ideas I have 
put before you lack that organic unity and 
academic detachment which ought to be found 
in an address of the type usual on occasions 
like the present. They, however, are the 
honest convictions of an Indian Christian who 
has always tried to think deeply about our 
motherland é:d the place every community 
should occupy in her economy. I have ven- 
tured to put before you my ideas as to the 
way in which we, a small minority community, 
can serve you our non-Christian brethren and, 
through you, our motherland. I can assure you 
that there are thousands and probably hundreds 
of thousands of Indian Christians who think 
as I think, though they do not enjoy the op- 
portunity of speaking to you as I have been 
privileged to do today. Let me assure you once 
again that as a community we yield to none 
in our loyalty to the best and truest interests 
of our country and also that we shall, now and 
always, stand. shoulder -to ‘shoulder ‘with our 
flesh and blood in every sphere of work where 
the little we can do is likely to be of ultimate 
benefit to our motherland and to every one of 
our brethren and sisters. 


{Founder’s Day Address at Forman Christian College, 
Lahore. ] 
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NEW EDUCATION FOR ENGEAND 
By Proressor NARESH CHANDRA ROY, m.a., php: 


Tux publication of the Spens Report! on Second- 
ary Education and the Conference on educa- 
tional associations held in the University 
Collége, London, in the first week of this month 
have released new ideas about secondary and 
collegiate education in this country. They have 
attracted considerable attention and enlisted as 
much support as they have provoked criticism. 
Let us take up first the report on secondary 


education which was signed and submitted in’ 


October last and published only recently by the 
Board of Education. It is the work of the 
Consultative Committee associated with this 
Board. This Committee was first set up as a 
result of the Board of Education Act passed in 
1899. It was however reorganised after the war 
in 1920 and since then it has been incessantly 
at work. The energy and enterprise which it 
has put forth durmg these years are now writ. 
large in the reorganised school of this country 
and in their recast and reshaped syllabus and 
curricula of studies. 


The Consultative Committee is a statutory 
body no doubt but as its title signifies it is 
purely an advisory body as well. When the 
Board of Education thmks that some particular 
aspect of education requires fresh examination, 
it refers it to the Committee which then pro- 
ceeds to enquire into the subject independently 
and minutely. Once the examination is over, 
it submits its conclusions to the Board and it 
is for the latter to give effect to the suggestions 
in its discretion. Inthe present case the 
‘question which was referred to the Committee 
was that of the organisation and interrelation 
of schools other than those administered under 
the Elementary Code. In particular the Com- 
mittee was asked to consider and report on this 
subject with special regard “ to the framework 
and content of the education of pupils who do 
tot remam at school beyond the age of about 
16.” It is not certain if all the recommenda- 
tions made by the Cofnmittee on the subject of 
enquiry would be put into effect by the Ministry 


of Education. In a “Prefatory Note ” which 


introduces the Report of the Committee to the 
public, Sir Maurice Holmes, Permanent Secre- 

°1. Secondary Education (His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office) 3s. 6d. net. 


tary to the Beard of Education, observes that- 
“in publishing the report forthwith, the Board. 
must not be regarded as committed to accept- 
ance of its conclusions and recommendations ”. 

The members of the Consultative Com-- 
mittee are all of them the appointees of the: 
Minister of Education. They are appointed. 
for a renewable term of five years and are: 
chosen from the different spheres of the educa- 
tional world. The Committee thus constituted 
is eminently fitted for the study of a particular’ 
question from all angles possible. For fourteen. 
years since the reconstitution of the Committee: 
in 1920, it had the advantage of working under 
the. chairmanship of St Henry Hadow. A. 
distinguished scholar and a dynamic personali-. 
ty, he infused a new spirit into the reconstituted. 
Committee and under his leadership it found it. 
possible to prepare as many as six reports: 
between 1920 and 1988 on different questions 
submitted to it by the Board. Owing to failing’ 
health, he was constrained to resign ‘in January’ 
1934. Since his resignation, the Committee has’ 
worked under the chairmanship of Mr. Will 
Spens,2° the Master of the Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

It was in 1933 that the question’ on which: 
the Committee has now submitted its report 
was referred to it by the Board of Education: 
During the five years which the Committee had 
at its disposal, it ‘examined more’ than’ 160’ 
witnesses chosen from diverse fields of education 
and received memoranda and statistics on 
different aspects of the question from about 
three hundred individuals: and associations 
Some of those who either appeared before the: 
Committee as witnesses or submitted memo- 
randa to it may be mentioned. They include 
Sir Maurice Holmes, Permanént ‘Secretary to 
the Board of Education, Mrs. E. M. Lowe, 
Chairman of the Education Committee of the 
London County Council from 1934 to 1937 and 
the future Chairman of the London County 
Council, Mr. J. P. Sargent, formerly Director of 
Education for Essex and at present Education 
Commissioner with the. Government of India, 


2. He is now Sir will acne He was honoured on 
the New Year’s day for his work as Chairman of the 
Consultative Committee. 
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sir Ernest Simon, Chairman of the Association 
‘or Education in Citizenship and formely Lord 
Viayor of Manchester, Sir Cyril Norwood, 
President of St. John’s College, Oxtord and 
‘formerly Head Master of Harrow School, the 
Right Honourable The Lord Eustace Percy, 
Rector of King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and formerly President cf the Board of Educa- 
‘ion, Sir Ross Barker, President and Chairman 
of the Royal Society of Teachers and formerly 
Shairman of the Indian Public Services Com- 
mission, and Dr. Ernest Barker, Professor of 
Political Science, Cambridge. 

Secondary education is conducted in Eng- 
land at present in three types of schools—the 
preat Public Schools, the Grammar Schools, and 
the Modern Schools. The word “ Public” in the 
phrase Public Schools is of course very mislead- 
ing. It does not mean that these schools are 
intended for the children of the general public. 
These institutions are in fact, by their tradition 
and by the great expenses which education 
involves in these places, most exclusive in 
character. The cadets of select families alone 
find it possible to enter their portals. Some of 
these schools have been well known for 
centuries throughout the world and had the 
credit of being the nurseries of great statesmen, 
administrators and soldiers. They include 
institutions like Eton, Harrow, Rugby and 
Marlborough. The Grammar Schools were meant. 
for boys of middle class families, which could 
not afford to send their cadets to the great. 
Public Schools. As for the Modern Schools 
they are only of recent creation. They are 
only a development of the primary schools 
and are managed still under the elementary 
code. Education has been compulsory in this 
country for every boy and girl till the 14th year 
of their life. Generally they begin attending 
schools at the age of six (though sometimes 
they begin even at the age of four) and are 
compulsorily to stay on till they complete their 
fourteen years. Now formerly instruction was 
imparted to them during this whole period in 
one school which was known as the elementary 
school. This arrangement was however found 
by the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education as irrational and unscientific. This 
Committee under the leadership of its former 
chairman, Sir Henry Hadow, recommended that 
education under the elementary code should be 
divided into two compartments. That which 
was imparted to boys between the ages of six 
and eleven was primary in character and should 
constitute one compartment and that which 
was begun at about the age of eleven (11+) 


education. 
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and continued till the 14th or in some cases 
15th or 16th year was really secondary and 
should constitute another compartment. Accord- 
ing to this recommendation education in the 
second stage was separated: from that in the 
primary stage and handed over to separate 
schools known as the Modern Schools which 
are at present of two types—Central Schools 
and Senior Schools. 

Now as for the great Public Schools, they 
are all private institutions and they run their 
course in their own way. The Modern Schools 
though they impart secondary education are 
managed under the elementary code and as such 
were excluded from the present investigation by 
the Consultative Committee. So of these the 
Grammar Schools alone became a subject of 
enquiry by the Committee on the present 
occasion. The terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee also included an investigation into the 
aims, objects and work of the “ Junior Techni- 
cal Schools ” and their actual and potential 
relations to the other schools which might be 
regarded as imparting bona fide secondary 
education. In fact it is in the recommendation 
of the Committee on this particular question 
that its originality consists and it‘is by the 
merit of this central recommendation that the 
work of the Committee has to be judged. We 


‘shall consequently confine our remarks to this 


subject alone. That does not of course. mean 
that the opinions of this expert body upon many 
other questions of secondary education are not 
to be given their due weight. For instance the 
views of the Committee upon the teaching of 
the Scriptures, English, Classics, Mathematics 
and General Science have importance of their 
own. But although the acceptance of the views 
of the Spens Committee on these questions may 
result in much improvement in the teaching of 
these subjects and may strengthen secondary 
education to a great extent in the country, still 
it must be re¢ognised that it will not create any 
revolution in the field of education for the 
adolescent. But the recommendation of the 
Committee with regard to the technical schools 
and their relations to the secondary schools 
proper has a significance of its own. e It is not 
reforming but revolutionary in character. - Its 
acceptance will not merely affect for the better 
or for the worse one or two aspects of secondary 
It will change the very basis of 
secondary education in England. 

At present there are technical schools 
mainly of two types in this country'those 
which are frankly and definitely preparing their 
pupils for entry into a specific occupation within 
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an industry and those whose aim “is to provide 
an educational foundation and background for 
those pupils whose intention is to enter industry 
on leaving school about the age of 16.” The 
illustrations of the former are found in the 
schools for furniture and cabinet-making and in 
the schools for tailoring. Their position be- 


somes more clear if we call them trade schools. 


instead of technical schools. The illustrations 
of the latter are found in those institutions 
which do not train boys for any particular 
trade or for any particular branch of any 
industry but imparts to them an all round 
training in different technical aspects of an 
industry. The engineering industry is, for 
example, many-sided. It has different groups 
and branches. But a technical school proper 
gives training generally in all these aspects so 
that when a boy leaves the school he becomes 
prepared to take up a position in an engineer- 
ing industry of any one of these groups. 

It is of course not a fact that in a trade 
school, a boy merely devotes his time to the 
picking up of the technique of work in that 
trade. A boy who is in a school for furniture 
and cabinet-making for instance has not all 
his time eaten up in acquainting himself with 
the technicalities of making furniture. Both 
in the technical schools proper and in these 


trade schools much time is allotted for strength- 


ening the foundations of knowledge of the boys. 
Besides it has been claimed by some educational 
ooo that 

“there is no subject in the curriculum of any type of 
vocational school for any age of boy or girl ‘that might 
not be liberalised while at the same time furnishing the 
highest degree of vocational effectiveness.” 

But although so much is true, the Consulta- 
tive Committee has come to the conclusion that 
the trade schools concerned with the training of 
boys in any particular branch of trade or 
industry should be left as they are. They are 
of course institutions to be encouraged and 
strengthened but to be encouraged and 
strengthened as such and not as part and parcel 
of the system of secondary education. 

The technical schools, however, should 
have, according to the Committee, a new status. 
Wherever possible they should be given the 
same position and status as the Grammar 
Schools and should be regarded as secondary 
schools in the same sense as the Grammar 
Schools. They should be known also as Techni- 
cal High Schools as their present title might 
give out the impression that they were merely 
primary institutions. When a boy leaves his 
primary schoo] at about eleven (11+-), his 
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parents in consultation with the head master of 
this institution might decide to send him either 
to a Grammar School or to a Technical High 
School according as they judge his inclinations 
and aptitude. But this must not be regarded as 
the final choice as to the boy’s future studies. 
At about the age of eleven it may be difficult 
to make a choice once for all. Consequently, 
after about two years a second choice is recom- 
mended. A boy whe has entered a Grammar 
School may find tts curriculum of studies not to 
his taste and not up to his calibre. His taste 
however may be in the direction of the 
studies upon which the Technical High School 
puts emphasis. Similarly a boy entering the 
Technical High School at about the age of 
eleven may discover that his choice has not. 
been proper and that he should better take up 
studies which are conducted in a Grammar 
School. So at about thirteen (13-+) the boys 
should be enabled to change one school for the 
other. In order that this interchange of 
students may be facilitated, for the first two 
years the curriculum of studies in both types 
of schools should be more or less similar. But 
once at about thirteen final choice is made, the 
Grammar School and the Technical High School 
must move in their own respective ways. 

We may repeat that this recommendation 
will affect fundamentally the trends of second- 
ary education in England. The Committee was 
however convinced that this equafity of position 
between the Grammer Schools and the Techni- 
cal High Schools in the scheme of secondary 
education in the country was essential in the 
interests of the general public. Simply because 
the Technical Schools have not this equality at 
present, it is regarded as derogatory to the 
prestige of a boy that he should be sent to such 
an institution. To read in a Grammar School 
gives him greater prestige and opens out to him 
a greater and better future, while to read in a 
technical school immediately stamps him with 
inferiority. The result of this arrangement has 
been this that most of the capable boys have 
flocked to the Grammar Schools and neglected 
the Technical Schools. This has on the one side 
left the industries manned by rather inferior 
type of people and on the other created an over- 
flow of men for the professions. This is a case 
of maladjustment which has got to be rectified, 
and the Committee sought to rectify this 
maladjustment by making the Technical High 
Schools equal in status, position and respect- 
ability with the Grammar Schools. 

The question is if the intellect of the British 
youth would be adversely affected by this 
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arrangement or not. The Committee has 
definite opinions on this subject. It is positively 
of opinion that it is not merely by learning 
classics or English subjects or Mathematics that 
a boy gets his intellect developed, his under- 
standing quickened and his mind disciplined. 
It is totally false to say that it is only training 
in such subjects which gives the boys both 
accuracy of knowledge and ability to look 
beyond the immediate subject-matter of studies. 
The engineering subjects or some such other 
subjects as well will “have the same effect in 
unfolding all the powers in the man. Besides 
it 1s irrational to scoff at these subjects as 
vocational while the subjects emphasised in the 
Grammar Schools are ‘liberal’ in character. 
Actually there was a time when even these so- 
called ‘ liberal’: subjects were really vocational 
in character. They were introduced so that men 
for the professions like the church, the law and 
the civil service might be properly trained. 
Consequently . the Committee thinks that by 
following the engineering subjects the. students 
will not lag-behind in general understanding, in 
quickness of perception and in the general 
breadth of outlook. In this respect they will 
certainly. stand where the ‘students of the 
Grammar Schools do at present. But they will 
have this additional advantage that they will 
have to their credit an excellent training which 
may immediately be utilised in trade and 
industry. 

Sir Will Spens, the Chairman of the Con- 
sultative Committee, has in fact become a great 


believer in education with a vocational bias. . 


And he does not appear to be content with 
introducing it in the secondary schools alone. 
He seems to be in favour of introducing it in one 
form or another in the Universities as well. He 
is. not only the head of a great college at 
Cambridge and as such in touch with batches of 
best students who pass out of the Universities 
today. But he has been also for the last ten 
years the President of the Employment Board 
at the Cambridge University. In this capacity 
also he has acquired first-hand knowledge as to 
the requirements of the graduates for employ- 
ment in responsible positions: in different fields 
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of activity. It is his definite opinion .and this 
opinion he has expressed’ in his address before 
the Conference of Educational Associations in 
the first week of this month that passing with 
high honours in any particular subject does not 
make a candidate properly fitted for some 
responsible job. He must have definite know- 
ledge of the subject with which he will be 
required to deal if he is appointed to this 
position, 


Now this is a point of view which definitely 


runs counter to the established opinion in this 


country. More than eighty years ago, Lord 
Macaulay and Benjamin Jowett, the famous 
Master of Balliol, laid down the opinion as the 
Chairman and member respectively of the Com- 
mittee on competitive examinations for the 
Indian Civil Service that men should be recruit- 
ed for this body not on the basis of any special. 
knowledge which would be required for them 
for the discharge of their duties as administra- 
tive or judicial officers but on the basis of 
general education and culture. A young man 
who ‘had finished liberal education to his credit, 
and had his understanding strengthened, his 
intellect developed, his judgment matured and 
his eyes and ears opened would not find it diffi- 
cult’ to pick up the specialised knowledge 
necessary for the discharge of immediate duties 
as an officer of the Government. He would 
have at the same time a mind enriched and an. 
outlook greatly widened and consequently 
whenever any emergency would arise he would 
be equal to it. But a man who had specialised 
knowledge alone would be in a position only to 
perform his immediate duties and but would be 
good for no duty which was not of the routine 
type. This theory has been accepted so far by 
the British public and not only the examinations 
for recruitment to the Indian Civil Service but 
also examinations for the Civil Services in this 
country have been conducted since their incep- 
tion on this basis. Naturally the opinion 
expressed by Sir Will Spens has provoked 
thinking. 


London, 
January 24, 1939. 
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BILL TO RESTRAIN POLYGAMOUS MARRIAGES AMONG HINDUS 
AND THE TRUE VIEW OF HINDU LAW ON POLYGAMY 


By RIJHUMAL ISARDAS THADANI, 2. A., uu. 8. 


In His article we propose to examine the 
provisions of the bill to restrain bigamous 
marriages among Hindus brought in the Central 
Legislative Assembly by Mrs. Subbarayon 
with a view to determine its utility and find 
support for it in the Hindu Shastras and the 
general sentiment of the Hindu community. 
This will lead us to a review of the historical 
development of the Hindu law of polygamy 
so as to clear the ground for the necessity of 
such a bill at the present time. 


SCOPE 


The bill is a simple one consisting of only 
one section with a proviso attached to it. The 
main part of the section seeks to make a bigam- 
ous marriage among Hindus void and illegal, 
with the consequence that it is made punishable 
under section 494 of the Indian Penal Code. 
Vhe proviso attached to the section exempts 
a second marriage from the scope of the section 
if it is contracted after a dissolution of the 


first marriage where such a dissolution ls 


permissible by law. As Hnidu law recognizes 
no divorcee or dissolution, the proviso would be 
meaningless or inoperative unless it has in 
view a first marriage celebrated under the pro- 
visions of the Special Marriages Act III of 1872 
as amended by Act XXX of 1928, by persons 
who continue to be Hindus (49 C 1069), the Act 
permitting a divorce or a dissolution under 
certain circumstances, or a marriage among a 
tribe which sanctions a divorce or a dissolution 
by custom. In either case, however, a second 
marriage would be lawful by reason of the 
dissolution of the prior marriage, which thence- 
forth is of no legal effect, but in the former 
case the right to second marriage arises under 
the Act read with Act VI of 1869 on the expiry 
of six months after dissolution while in the 
latter case divorce is almost invariably followed 
under the custom, by a second marriage not 
only of the male but also of the female party. 
If the proviso however has anything else in 
view, it would be necessary that it be made clear 
by a specific statement. It may be for aught 


_.we know, that the proviso contemplates a 


| 


divorce or 2 dissolution which jis made the 


subject of a separate bill to legalize divorce 
under certain circumstances, brought in the 
Central Legislative Assembly which may or 
may not be passed. In any case, one would 
expect that the new enactment should not be 
open to the charge of superfluousness or 


ambiguity, but should be free from any doubt. 


Utiiiry 


The utility of the bill and the need for 
it is obvious. Hindu law, as now understood, 
in the light of judicial decisions, allows poly- 
gamy, though as we shall show presently, there 
is support in the Smritis for a contrary doctrine 
and in practice in spite of the sanction of the 
modern law, polygamy is practiced by not more 
than 1 to 4 p.c. of the population in different 
provinces (Jolly’s H. L. & C. p. 146). There is 
a general abhorrence of polygamy among Hindus 
and where a bigamous or polygamous marriage 
takes place, it is allowed by the panchayats 
under exceptional circumstances. It would 
therefore seem to follow that in the replies that 
are called for in the circulatory stage of the 
bill, from the different organizations as to the 
utility of the bill, it would be found that there 
would be a general support for the bill from 
the Hindu community, unless the orthodox 
portion raise the futile ery of religion in danger 
or the extremely wealthy or princely class ot 
people which are in microscopic minority and 
who to some extent practice polygamy, raise 
objections. 


SHASTRAS ON PonyGAMY 


A Hindu marriage is an important sacrament 
contracted in the performance of a religious 
duty, making the wife an associate of the 
husband both in life as well as in the religious 
duties to be performed by him (see 21 M.L.J. 
239) and the marital tie is a sacred tie which 
gives rise to a permanent connection which is 
indissoluble (Narada 12, 90; 14 M 316 at 318; 
28 C 751 at 758; 21 M.L.J. 232, 233, 238) for 
it is ‘a union of flesh with flesh and bone with 
bone,’ and both husband and wife are bound 
down to mutual fidelity (Manu IX, 101). 

The original ideal of marriage pas eka 
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patt and eka patni, one husband for the wife 
and one wife for the husband even after the 
death of either, and a second marriage was 
ordained for the widower only where he had 
not begotten sons or had not performed 
sacrifices or was ineligible for other orders of 
life (Yajnavalkya 1-89, commentary by Mit. 1 
M.L.J. Rev. ed. 236, see also 32 All. 575, 579 
to 581). But while the ideal is still maintained 
in the case of the wife it has been relaxed in 
the case of a husband who can take -to a 
second wife freely after the first wife’s death 
(See Manu 5, 162 & 168) but in her life-time 
only under exceptional circumstances (Manu 
TX-80, 81; Yaj. I, 72 & 73). 

It would be interesting to discuss the 
historical development of the law on the sub- 
ject. It is true that polygamy is in evidence 
in the Vedic times as the following references 
to texts will show, but it would not therefore 
follow that it had the sanction of Dharma (law). 
Princely families have resorted to it and some 
wealthy persons also imitated them as is 
evident from the heroes of the Mahabharata 
having many wives, but these instances should 
be considered more as infractions of the law 
than as evidence of a lawful custom. In 
Maiirayam Samhita 1,5,8 the ten wives (Jaya) 
of Manu are mentioned; in Tatttiriya Samhita 
(6 K. 6 Pra, 4 A. 3) it is said that a man may 
have two wives as there may be two ‘strings for 
one piece of sacrificial wood, and in Aitareya 
Brahmana (8, 2-12) plurality of wives is men- 
tioned as possible to a man but not plurality of 
husbands to a woman. A man is enjoined to 
take wife from the same .caste and country 
(Hirana-Grihyasutra, 1 P 1, p. 8-19 8-2; 
Gautama 431). But it is significant that it is 
only one wife Dhairmapatni who is mentioned as 
the religious associate in the expression Dampati 
(married couple) thus proving monogamy as 
the natural and usual state of things, found 
in the verse,* ‘that couple who sacrifice 
with one mind” (Rig Veda, 8th M. 
31. 8-5) and even where there is plurality 
of wives, it is the first wife Mahisi (chief) who 
matters while the other wives are relegated to 
an inferior position though they belonged to the 
same caste. In later times when Aryans 
succumbed to admixture of castes, a Brahmin 
in addition to a wife from the same caste wag 
allowed only three more wives, a Kshatriya only 
two more, a Vaishya only one more from the 
lowver caste according to the direct order of 
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castes but a Sudra was restricted only to a 
Sudra wife (Parashara Grihyasutra 1 Ka. 
5-10: Narada 12,5: Vish. 24. V 4; Baudh. 1. 
10. 2; Manu. 3, 138). Some texts interdicted a 
wife from the Sudra caste to all the twice-born 
castes (Bauch. 2, 2,7 & 4, 1,5, Narada 12, 108, f. 
& Vish. 26, 4 ff) but Yajnavalkya condemns . 
this practice of more wives according to the order 
of castes (Yaj. 156, 1 M.L.J Rev. Ed. p. 111), 
and when the practice of taking wives from 
different castes became obsolete, those inclined 
to polygamy practiced the same from their own 
caste and the eldest wife became the religious 
associate (Vide Vishnu 26, 1-4) thereby lending 
colour to the view that plurality of wives was 
permitted without infringement of the law but 
as already stated, that practice was confined to 
the princely classes, though even in inscriptions 
very frequently one single wife is ascribed to 
them (Jolly’s H. L. & C. 140). But’ these 
restrictive texts are at any rate authorities for 
the view that it is not open to a Hindu to have 
any number of wives without any restriction at 
all as is now understood in courts of law. The 
text of Manu (ITI. 12.), 

“For the first marriage of dwijas, a woman of the 
same caste is recommended but for those who are 


impelled by inclination to marry a second time women 
in the direct order of' classes are enjoined.” 


would seem to show that it was not open to a 
man to marry a second wife of the same class 
in the life-time of the first without a justifying 
cause, 


SUPERCESSION 


As instances of polygamy from the same 
caste were found to be growing, the Hindu 
law-givers thought it necessary to prohibit 
polygamy except for a few justifying causes. 
Tt was first broadly laid down that a blameless 
wife could not be superceded by a man except 
under penalty of a third of his property to be 
given to her (Yajn. 1 Ch. 76) and he was also 
liable to a severe punishment by the king (Nar. 
Ch. 12,95). But the causes which could justify 
supercession related (1) to her health (2) 
her conduct and temper (3) barrenness in her 
(4) failure to produce male offspring and (5) 
infidelity to the husband. Her consent to 
second marriage also supplied the place of a 
justifying cause. Manu laid down : 


“She who drinks spirituous liquors, acts immorally, 
shows hatred to her lord, is incurably diseased, mischiev- 
ous or wasteful, mav be supercecled hy fanother) at any 
time; a barren wife in the eighth year, one *whose. 
children all die in the tenth, and she who only bears 
daughters in the eleventh.” (M. IX-80-81). 
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Yajnavalkya speaks in the same strain 
(Yaj. 1. 73). Baudhyana says, 
“prudent men forsake a wife who neglects due attendance, 
is barren or immoral or frequents houses of strangers,” 
and prescribes 10 years for a barren wife, 12 
years for one who bears only daughters and 15 
years for one whose children are all dead, 
before she could be superceded, but a wife who 
is rebellious is required to be instantly for- 
Saken (2 Col. Digest 131 verse 66). 

According to Narada, 
*it is a crime in them both if they desert each other 
-or if they persist in mutual altercation except in the case 
of adultery by a guarded wife. Let a man banish from 
this house a wife who embezzles all his wealth under 
pretence of female property or who procures an abortion 
oe wishes the death of her husband” (2 Col. Digest 
and a husband is forbidden to have any 
intercourse with .a wife who is barren 
or gives birth only to daughters or if 
she behaves unbecomingly or always disobeys 
him (Nar. 12-94). Devala adds degradation 
from caste and total failure of courses among 
‘the justifying causes (2 Dig. 129, verse 62), but 
‘no atonement is ordained for a man who for- 
sakes a faultless wife illegally (verse 61). 
Vishnu lays down a severe chastisement for the 
forsaking of a wife who is without blame (2 
Digest 129, verse 60). As regards contraction 
of second marriage with the consent of the first 
‘wife on the principle of volenti non fit injulria, 
“Manu lays down that:a wife who is beloved and 
‘virtuous must never be disgraced though afflic- 
‘ted with illness, but she may be superceded by 
another with her own consent (2 Digest 133, 
-verse 73). [he superceded wife was in every 
case allowed a sufficient provision for her 
‘maintenance (Yaj. v. 74, 2 Digest 188; Mit. TH 
‘8, xi, 34-35 and Strange Vol. 1, 5th Ed. p. 41) 
‘and she was enjoined to remain in her husband’s 
house (Manu IX. 83}. We thus see that poly- 
gamy is not allowed by Hindu law texts. A 
great controversy has arisen on the interpre- 
‘tation of the texts of Manu and Yajnavalkya 
on the subject of supercession. While on the 
‘one hand Pandit Ishvara Chandra Vidyasagar 


considered them to be mandatory, other Pundits - 


like Tarenath Tarkavachaspati and Kaviraj 
Kavvaratna interpreted them as containing 
directory precepts and Justice Gurudas Banerji 
‘sides with the latter (Banerji’s H. L. 1st. Ed. 
P. 43). Pandit Vidyasagar thinks that in terms 
‘of the rule of Mimamsa interpretation, the texts 
‘constitute a parisamkhyal (an implied prohi- 
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bition) and not merely an arthavada,2 (a 
declaration of a known fact). No doubt under 
these rules both alternatives are possible but 
the latter alternative should not be accepted 
where the other is more legitimate. A text under 
the law of Mimamsa is of five kinds (1) a vidhis 
or more properly apurva vidhy (mandatory in- 
junction or positive precept enjoining an act 
which would not be done but for the injunction) 
or (2) a nishedha4 (prohibitory junction or 4 
negative precept enjoining forbearance of an 
act which would not be observed but for the 
precept) or (8) a parisamkhyaS (implied pro- 
hibition which follows from enjoiming an act 
under certain limitations only) or (4) a nvyama® 
(directory precept which enjoins doing of an 
act which would be done even without the 
precept or (5) an arthavada? (a declaration of a 
known fact). The texts of Manu (1X. 80-81) 
and Yajnavalkya (1. 73) and others of similar 
import can not be a vidhi, not containing 
a mandatory injunction, nor a nishedha, as 
the prohibition is not express, nor a niyamc 
(directory precept) as that is constituted when 
there is a direction for the doing of an act at a 
particular time or place or manner, the act 
itself being one which would be done even 
without the rule of the Shastras. They are 
therefore either a parisamkyha or an arthavada, 
but the latter not being admissible without 
sufficient reason the former ought to be deduced. 
Among these precepts the precepts of the first 
two kinds undoubtedly constitute commands of 
an imperative character, the breach whereof 


‘becomes illegal and the third kind of precept 2.e. 


a parisamkhya is also recognized as equally 
binding, while a niyama and an arthavada are 
purely directory precepts, the breach whereof 
is not visited with any consequences of a penal 
character. But as a parisamkhya is liable to 
be challenged with the alternative of an 
arthavada, it would be worthwhile to find out 
if there are any texts in Shastras which are of 
the first two kinds i.e. an apurva vidhi or a 
nishedha or stich as are unchallengable pari- 
samkhyas. An apurva vidhi is here out of the 
question as it enjoins an act and not a forbear- 
ance, therefore a nishedha is the one to be 
searched. We have already referred above to 
the texts of Narada and Vishnu which lay down 
@ severe punishment for the supercession of a 
wife who is blameless without any cause, the 
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punishment being the same as is meted out to 
a thief (Vide verses 59 and 60 in 2 Digest 129 
and Jagannath’s comment on verse 59). We 
have also mentioned Yajnavalkya’s text (1-76) 
prescribing a severe penal consequence such 
as a forfeiture of a third of one’s property in 
favour of an abandoned wife for the act of 
abandonment or supercession. Texts such as 
these cannot constitute precepts only of a 
directory nature but although they are pari- 
samkhyas inasmuch as a prohibition of the 
act of supercession is not expressly stated but 
necessarily follows from the propositions laid 
down, they are parisamkhayas not liable to be 
challenged with an alternative of an arthavada 
and are equivalent to a precept of the second 
time 2.6. a nishedha, a prohibitory injunction. 
We may now quote a text of Apastamba which 
; undoubtedly a nishedha. The text runs 
thus 


“a person shal] not take a second wife if he has already 
one who is capable of performing her share of religious 
oo and who bears sons.’ (Apastamba 2 p. 6 p. 14 k, 
16). 


Similarly Devala Says, 


“no atonement is ordained for that man who forsakes 
his own wife, through delusion of mind, deserting her 
illegally; nor for him who forsakes a virtuous son” (2 
Col. Digest 6. 129 v. 61). . 


To erown all, we may quote the prince of 
law-givers Manu who says, 


“if his wife be virtuous and have borne a son, let nvt 
a man contract another marriage, unless he do so on the 
loss of his wife or son” (2 Col. Digest p. 133. V. 71). 


These texts undoubtedly contain commands 
of an imperative character, .nishedha wvidius, 
the breach whereof is illegal. We therefore 
conclude that Hindu law texts make polygamy 
illegal except under exceptional circumstances 
such as (1) incurable and loathsome disease 
like leprosy (2) incurable insanity (3) con- 
firmed barrenness (4) failure to produce male 
offspring (5) commission of adultery or other 
serious offence such as inveterate hatred of the 
husband resulting in an attempt to murder him 
or embezzlement of his property or the like, 
(6) degradation from caste which will now 
include change of religion. We may dismiss 
minor faults such as temporary disobedience or 
mere quarrelsomeness, as being expiable and 
incapable of creating lawful supercession, and 
also such consent of the wife as is obtained 
fraudulently or under coercion or undue In- 
fluence or such as the wife as a prudent person 


‘ch-ardinary sense would not grant without a 
sufficierN, cause. 


THE MODERN REVIEW FOR APRIL, 1939 


Moprern Texr Wrrrers. 


Now let us see how the subject of polygamy~ 
has been viewed by the modern text writers on. 
Hindu law and custom, before we pass on to: 
a consideration of the case-law which has- 
decided that polygamy under Hindu law is not 
illegal. Among the early writers MacNaughten 
(Hindu law, page 58), Sir Thomas Strange- 
(Hindu law, Vol. 1, 52) and Shamacharan 
Sarkar (Vyavastha Darpana p. 672) consider: 
polygamy as illegal. Ghosh thinks that poly- 
samy is not permitted though commonly 
practiced (Ghosh, Vol. 1. 2nd Ed. 664)... 
Dr. Jolly admits that Hindu Shastras lay down. 
the monogamous ideal but thinks it is not 
followed in practice though instances of poly- 
gamy are confined to princely classes (Dr. 
Jolly’s H.L. & C. page 140). Ganapati Ayyar 
considers polygamy as prohibited by the Hindu 
law (Hindu law, Vol. 1, 391-92). Abbe Dubois: 
SAYS, 

“polygamy was tolerated among persons of high rank,. 


though even among them it was looked upon as an infrac- 
tion of the law and custom, in fact an abuse” (Dubois 
210). 


Mayne agreeing with Dubois thinks that 
polygamy was not allowable by the original 
Hindu law which accorded with the customs 


. that now prevail among some non-Aryan races 


such as Kandhs (Hunter’s Orissa Vol. IT, p. 84) 
or among the caste of musicians in Ahmedabad 
and in the Vadanagara Nagar caste (2 Bor. 524, 
572; Mandlik 406) and those recorded in 
Thessavaleme about the Tamil emmigrants in. 
Ceylon (Thessa: 1 para 11) and the decisions 
of the Pondicherry courts—based upon Manu 
and other native writers as well as usage (Sorg. 
H. L. 51. See Mayne’s Hindu Jaw 8th Ed. 
p. 111, para 92). This is also still the usage 
among some castes of the Deccan (Steele 30, 
168) and among Halvai caste settled in Bengal 
(5 c. 692) but notwithstanding this Mayne 
accepts the conclusion arrived at in 1 M.H.C. 
375 and says, 


“it is now quite settled in the courts of British Indie 
that a Hindu is ebsolutely without restriction as to the 


_ humber of his wives and may marry again without his. 


wife’s consent for any justification except his own wish,” 
(Mayne 8th Ed. page 112). ° 


On the other hand Bhattacharya (his HT... 
Ist ed. page 67), Banerji (Banerji’s H. L. 1st. 
edition page 43), Priyanath Sen (Hindu Juris- 
prudence p. 281), Golap Sarkar Shastri (his 
H. L. 6th ed. p. 171) hold that polygamy is 
not made illegal by Hindu law texts which in 
their view are only recommendatory but Sarkar 
admits that their recommendation as regards 
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samonogamy as the best form of connubial life 
has been practically adopted by the Hindus and 
monogamy is the general rule though there are 
solitary instances of polygamy (Sarkar, page 
172). But we have shown clearly that this 
contrary opinion is not based on any correct 
exposition of Hindu law texts. We may note 
that besides the actual customs prohibiting 
polygamy cited from Steele, ‘Thessaveleme, 
Sorg.’s H. L. relating to French India ete., noted 
in Mayne’s H. L., there are customs against 
polygamy prevalent even in Sind notably 
among the Khudabadi Amil community of 
Hyderabad, Sind, under which no_ second 
marriage is allowed except (1) where the first 
wife 1s incurably insane (2) where she is 
afflicted with a loathsome or incurable disease 
such as leprosy (38) where she is barren and 
consents and (4) in other kindred cases such as 
failure to produce male offspring, not without, 
her consent. This custom has been recognized 
In some cases which ended in compromises or 
awards of arbitrators but not yet by any con- 
sidered judgment of a competent civil court. 
The public sentiment against polygamy has 
grown to be strong day by day. Even so long 
ago as 1830 the people of Bengal petitioned the 
Governor-General of India’s Council for making 
laws for an enactment to suppress the practice 
of polygamy (see Strange Vol. 1, 5th ed., p. 40 
foot-note). It is rare that instances of poly- 
gamy occur even at the present day without a 


Justifying cause or at least without the consent 
‘of the wife. 


CASE-LAW 


As regards the case-law on the subject 
of polygamy it may be stated at the outset 
that it is too scanty and yet it is surprising 
how it is said that it is settled that a Hindu 
ean marry any number of wives he likes. 
‘On a search into the authorities, we find that 
there is not a single case before the courts in 
which the question of validity of a second 
marriage contracted in the life-time of the first 
wife has arisen in a definite form, and in no 
‘case has there becn any examination of original 
texts or any discussion of authorities so as to 
make the decision an *authoritative one. The 
leading case on the subject is one reported in 
1 M.H.C. 375, in which the question in issue 
was whether a wife leaving her husband on the 
ground of his second marriage and living 
separately was entitled to maintenance from 
him? Jt was there held that she was not so 
entitled as a Hindu husband could marry any 
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number of wives he liked under the Hindu law. 
A contrary decision however where maintenance 
was decrecd on the same facts in the early law. 


reports of the Madras Saddar Uddaulat, case -. 
No. 2 of 1823 (1. dec. of M.S.U. 366) was not — 


notiecd by the High Court perhaps because it — 
was not cited. The High Court’s expression of | 
opinion however, it 1s submitted, was only an 
obiter dictum for, whether the second marriage 
was legal or illegal, and whether her superces- 
sion be justified or not, there is authority for 
the view in the Smmiritis that a Hindu wife has 
no right to leave her husband’s protection and 
live apart from him and consequently she could 
not claim separate maintenance (see Manu IX 
83; 1. Strange’s H. L. 5th ed. 42; 13 A 126). 
Her first duty is to submit herself to his 
authority obediently and live under his roof 
and protection (24 W.R. 377, 379; 45 M 812, 
28 C. 751 at 762, unless there is cruelty towards 
her. In the judgment however there is no 
discussion of authorities and the only- authority 
relied on-is a passage from Sir Thomas 
Strange’s H. L. 4th Ed. Vol. I, p. 56 where he 
querries, 

“how many it is competent for a Hindu to have at the 
one and the seme‘time, does not distirictly appear,” 

from which it is at once inferred that it is open 
to a Hindu to marry any number of wives he 
likes, without any restriction except his own 
wish. But the learned Chief Justice Scotland 
overlooked Sir Thomas Strange’s pronounce- 
ment at another place where he expressly holds 
polygamy to be illegal. That passage at p. 52 
of his Hindu law, Vol. I, runs 

“it remains to consider the doctrine of supercession by 
v.rtue of which those women can merry but once,—to 
the man a plurality of wives at the same time is compet- 
ent, though not-at his mere pleasure—-the attempt which 
is justifiable in some instances, in others only admissible, 


being where it can neither be justified nor tolerated, ille- 
gal,” 


Then follows a discussion of authorities in 
support of this proposition. The passage which 
misied the learned Chief Justice into an 
opposite conclusion read with the context shows 
that it was not clear to Sir Thomas Strange as 
to how many wives a man could marry from 
the same caste, where after intermarriages 
between different castes became obsolete 
according to Ushana and Adityapurana, a person 
took wives only from the same caste, but m 
any case the eldest wife from the same caste 
was the dharmapatni while the rest were in- 
ferior wives like the concubines of 
law. 


the Ro 
This passage read in this light thfrefore 
could hardly lead to the inference, Actually , 
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drawn by the court. The next case in 7 M. 187 
(188) ‘also arose inthe sane High Court and 
was also a-maintenance case but ‘under section 
488 @r. P: Code in which -the court preside! 
over by a single ‘judge in a judgment of a few 
lines refused the wife's’ application for separate 
maintenance. on the same ground -as in 1 
M.H.C. 375. The third case also-in the same 
High Court and reported in 17 M. 235 was a 
case under the Divorce Act IV of 1869. In that 
case it was decided that as the marriage of the 
parties who aré Christian converts from 
Hinduism, having been celebrated according to 
Finda law was not a monogamous ‘ marriage, 
no dissolution of ‘marriage could ‘be sranted 
under.the act to the petitioner husband on the 
eround of his - wife - living in adultery with 
‘another man. Here again it was assumed on 
fhe authority of the case in 1-M. H. C. 375, that 

» Hindu marriage was - not monogamous, and 
ho independent examination of authorities was 
made. '- The fourth case arose in the Bombay 
High Court’ and is ‘reported-in 8 Bom. L:R. 856. 
Lt is again a case under the Divorce Act, and the 
saine conclusion was reached as: by the Madras 
igh Court on the authority of 17 M. 235. 
his is all the case-law and we are asked to 
take it as settled that polygamy is permitted by 
the Hindu law and is not illegal... It is there- 
fore ‘extremely ‘ unfortunate that we:shave had 
no corisidered and: authoritative decision of any 
High Court on n the point - and ae ball having 





been set in motion once by the case in IT M.H.C. 


375, if has rolled-on in the same direction by 
‘its 


impact alone. ‘ Gonsequently, it is now 
necessary’ to have the true Hindu law restored. 
by - levislation, and: the bill under review 
supplies’ the opportunity and'if it is slightiv 
modified to suit Hindu sentiments, it will be of 
immense benefit to the Hindu community. Tn 


-order that the bill may-be acceptable to the 
Hindu community, it is suggested that there 


should be a saving clause incorporated in it as 
proviso No. 2 by which second: marriages peér- 
formed under some of the exceptional circums— 
tances of the Smriti texts such as (1) incurable 


-and loathsome disease like leprosy (2) incurable 


insanity, (3) confirmed. barrenness (4) failure 
to produce male offspring aécompanied by 
wife’s consent, (5) adultery (6) commission of 
a heinous offence purishable by imprisonment 
fer a period cf not less than seven years or 
change of religion, may be excluded from its 


‘scope, unless dissolution. or nullity of marriage, 


as the case may be, on any of these grounds 
is previded for, in addition.to those not already 
provided, which may be open to both the parties: 
under the provisions of the Indian Divorce Act 
TV of 1869 which will have to be made applicable 
as m the case of persons marrying under the 
Special Marriage Acts; for after all, communi- 
ties who. desire strict monogamy ought to be 
prepared: for divorce howgver odious it may at 
the ates appear to be.’ 





oe LANGUAGE OF INDIAN DANCE 


Br PROJESH BANERJT, z.a., 


By language we mean the medium of commu- 
nication of thought between persons, which. in a 
broad sense may. be placed ‘in two. divisions as 
the ear-language and. the eye: -language accord- 
ing to the sense. affected. “Among the various 
species of eye-language we’ must fitst mention 
Bestures, made by means of. thé hands, the 
muscles of the face, the eyes and movements of 
every limb of the body. Gestures were originally. 
involuntary expressions .of emotion, confined at 
first ‘tothe individual.: ‘But as the need . for 
inter- communication. was more strongly felt, 
they'gradually reached. a high state of develop- 
ment. “What is needed is a great gesture.” 

stondom, it is true, has ae sign of the cTOss. 
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so have the traffic policeman and the motorist. 
There are flag-signalling-and optical-telegraphy. 
Gestures may ‘be. explicit, pantomimic,. 
emotional and. conventional: All these forms 
denote concrete ideas. rather than words. The 
last three may consist in grimace: the first three 
are- mutually intelligible to persong of every 
grade of culture when for any reason unable or 
unwishful to.converse -by speech. Conventional 
gesture may -.be unintelligible without previous 
explanation.. Natural gesture never attained the 
power to communicate abstract ideas, or to 
represent, the more complex -parts’ of speech ; it 
reached its highest developments in recent 
centuries. ” 
Commercial and industrial countries of the 
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Passion Play-at St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta 
Top :..Jesus and his disciples at the house of Simon 
Middle: Jesus clearing the Temple of money-changers and mercenaries 
Bottom: Mary and Magdalen, after crucifixion 
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‘West hive developed gestures to be greatly 
‘helped by them in the business world. India 
‘on the other hand made an intelligent effort 
especially: in the olden days to enrich its fine 
arts, culture and aesthetics by means of 
gestur es. 

In India gesture in the ancient sense of the 
word exists in the little that survives of the 
great tradition of Indian Natya (dance and 
dance drama). The dance of the hands tells a 
story word by word, so to speak, in the pre- 
cisely significant language of gesture—called in 
Sanskrit the language of the gods. Angika- 
-Ohinaya. or Abhinaya of the Anga is dance and 
this Abhinaya of the Anga is the movement of 
-Anga or limbs by means of gestures and 
postures. These gestures are the language of the 
‘dance codified and laid down in .Abhinaya 
Darpana of Nandikeshwara, Bharata’s Natya 
‘Shastra and a few other Sanskrit treatises -of 
dance and drama. As the mythology goes, re- 
calling all the Vedas, the blessed Bramha found 
“the Natya Veda from the several parts of the 
four Vedas as desired. From the Rig Veda he 
‘drew forth the words, from the Sima Veda the 
‘singing, from the Yajur Veda the gesture and 
from the Atharva Veda the flavour and senti- 
ment. Thus we can trace the origin of Nritya 
-gestures from Yajur Veda. 

“Many writers and critics want ti include 
all the movements of human limbs in one 
Sanskrit word, viz., ‘ Mudra,” but this word is 
not a correct expression in the case of dancing 
and it means a “sign” or ‘ Chihna.” Some 
‘trace the origin of this word from the Persian 
-word “ Muhar,” meaning a sign or seal. The 
correct - origin ‘of the. word: “ Mudra?’ is from 
“Tantrik texts. The Mudras are positions of the 
fingers of the hands only, practised in devotion 
‘or religious worship. Both John Woodroffe 
and Manomohan Ghosh are of opinion that 
“Tantrik- Mudras (ritual gestures of the hands) 
‘have some resemblance to the manual gestures 
“used in Abhinaya. This, however, is not suffi- 
cient to allow us to suggest any clear connection 
of Tantrik ritual with the origin of Abhinaya. 
‘From the above facts we should discard the 
“word “ Mudra” for two reasons; firstly, Mudra 
is*the hantl gesture practised at tlre time of 


‘worship only, and-secgndly, it is only hand- 


gesture and not gesture ‘of any other part of the 
‘human body. The word 
Abhinaya Darpana even to denote any hand or 
‘finver gesture nor by Coomarswamy in his book 
-entitled the Mirror of Gestures. 


These gestures represent objects either 
‘abstract or concrete. ‘They are symbols to 
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-other three fingers,. excluding the thumb -of*% 


finger and the thumb are bent in the Mriga- ; 


is never used in: 


denote gods, aii emperors, anima aie 
rivers, mountains and’ so on. This gestur | 
language is an alinost perfect medium of emo=% 
tional expression; if the hands themselves are a 
beautiful and what is. more important, if they-4 
are entirely suppled and ‘controlled by years oly ce 
practice under a good Guru who knows well theg@ 
qualities and defects which make and nar goods 
movement. So far writers have endeavoured 
either to translate or enumerate the gestures ai 
those are found in the Sanskrit texts, but noJ 
effort has yet been made to give an exact inter 
pretation, to rectify and improve them. A 
certain places the gestures are not the’ correc 
representations of the objects. In dancing: 
picturesque and statuesque poses are required;: 
and those traditional gestures are not at time 
artistic. ° 

Abhinaya Datpana is regarded as one A 
the earliest Sanskrit’ works which codifies the 
language of the dance; it springs from the’ 
same source with Bharata’s Natya ‘Shastr: 
(Mahomohati ‘Ghosh’s Abhinaya Darpang 
Page Ixx);.80 we will examine a few handege 
gestures mentioned in Abhinaya Darpana which 
fail to depict the beauty of the dance and als 
do not represent exactly the objects which the 
claim to do. It is impossible to show the defects's¥ 
in other gestures in such a short space, but.a few? 


modified examples of hand poste are . given. 


below. : 
To denote a ‘Shankha’ or conch ‘ell 
Abhinaya Darpana says that the thumb... offg 
Shikhara hand (Shikhara occurs when the fours 
fingers are bent into the palm and the thumb isa 
raised) meets the other thumb and is clung : 
round by the forefinger close to the latter thumb, es 
(Sloka 190), (Fig. Al). This hand does not 3% 
resemble a conch. It should be formed in the i 
following manner. Raise all the fingers of. the? a 
.two hands close together, the forefinger of the 2 
right is touched with the tips of the first, ¥ 
second and third fingers of the left: and the # 


the right .clasping the thumb of the left.’ 
This is picturesque and accurate. (Fig. A2). - 
Abhinaya Darpana states that if the little . 
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shirsha hand, whichis formed by curving the 
palm of ‘the ‘hand and raising - ‘the thumb and. 
the little fitiger, the result is an expression.of 4— 
tiger (Vyaghra), (Sloka 166). Fig. Bl). The 
Mirror of Gestures represents the same object. 
by first making the Ardhachandra hand, which | 
is formed by stretching out the thumb an 
extending all the fingers upwards andf#fien © 
holding the hand face downwards. But iLpistead .., 
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of stretching out only the thumb, the little 
finger is also stretched, it brings a better 
impression of a tiger’s mouth wide agape witt. 
its jaws. (Fig. B2): 

Kirma (tortoise) is expressed by placing 
the palms of two hands across: each other and 
bending tne tips of the thumbs and the little 
fingers according to Abhinaya Darpana (Sloka 
197), (Fig. Cl). But the correct formation 
would be by clasping the middle and the third 
fingers of the two hands with each other and 
then by touching the tips of the little finger of 
the right with-the forefinger of the left, the 
forefinger of the right with the thumb of the 
left and the other two remaining fingers touch- 
ing the sides of the opposite paims. (Fig. C2). 

The Mirror of Gestures again errs by men-. 
tioning Matsya and Makara hands in the same 
manner. Makara is stated by placing one 
hand on the back of another, palm downwards, 
and then outstretching the two thumbs. This 
may bring a depiction of a Matsya (fish), but 
it fails to represent a Makara. It should be 
by placing one hand on the back of another, 
palm downwards, outstretching the thumbs, 
extending the two middle fingers while the other 
fingers are closed to the palm. 

~ Ardhasichi is represented in Abhinaya 
Darpana by moving the thumb above the fore- 
finger and the other three fingers are bent into 
the palm. (Sloka 167) (Fig. Dl). A Tamil 
version states that Ardhasichi (half-needle) 
occurs when the forefinger is raised, the thumb 
outstretched and the other three fingers are 
bent into the palm. This then instead of re- 
‘presenting half-needle expresses Chandrakala or 
‘the digit of the moon. Both the statements fail 
to depict the desired object. The correct forma- 
tion would be to raise the forefinger, the thumb 
touching the forefinger at the middle and the 
other three fingers are bent into the palm. (Fig. 
D2). 
It is not necessary that one should go 
strictly by the tradition, because there is a vast 
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difference in theory from the practical exposi- 
tions. So a correct hand gesture should be learnt 
from an expert who can demonstrate before 
the disciple’s eyes. ‘There is also a greater scope 
for the dancer and a privilege is given to him 
that m order to show a thing which is not men- 
tioned in the books of dancing, he can exert his 
brain and find out a new way, but that newly 
found gesture must be picturesque and not mean- 
ingless, ‘There should be reason all the while. 

Innumerable statues of gods and goddesses 
are found which depict certain meaningless ges- 
tures. The sculptors of these statues did not 
dilate much upon the traditional gestures and 
their interpretations, but their chief aim was to 
create a thing of beauty and art. The hand ges- 
tures of the following images neither express nor 
depict anything, but even then they are consider- 
ed as the most beautiful pieces of art simply for 
the picturesque poses, v7z., Bramha, (from near 
Mirpur Khas, Punjab, Bronze, Gupta period, 6th 
century), Avalokiteshvara (Bodhisattva, cop- 
per, gilt and jewelled, c. 11th century and also 
a bronze one in Ceylon of 8th century), Sundara- 
murti Swami, devotee of Shiva (Copper, from 
Polonnaruva, c. 13th century), Parvati (Copper, 
South Indian, c. 17th century) and so on. 

Uday Snankar, the talented student of Indian 
dance, uses freely the gestures having his eye 
upon artistic beauty. He is more original than 
faithful to the Shastric principles. Some of the 
gestures which he indulges in are not sanctioned 
by the authorities on the art of dancing. Katha- 
kali and ‘!’!anjore school of dancing of South 
India claim the use of actual Shastric gestures. 
To a certain extent these schools have retained 
their purity. At times the expression is mean~ 
ingless and a good many gestures codified in the 
Sanskrit book are performed in an absolutely 
different way. Kathak dancing of Lucknow 
and Delhi can be said to be devoid of the ancient 
and classic gestures; the gestures this school 
practises are the inventions of the teachers and 
those are crude and meagre. 
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STATISTICAL TESTING OF BUSINESS CYCLE 
“THEORIES'’: Votume J. A MeEtuop anp rts APPLICATION 
‘to Investment Actrviry: By J. Tinbergen, League of 
Nations, Information Section. Pp. 164. Price 3/6d.; $0.90. 


The Economic Intelligence Service of the League of 
Nations has published this Volume,° which is the first 
instalment of a short series of publications to follow up 
‘Professor Gottfried von MHaberler’s écholarly work, 
“* Prosperity and Depression,” which was published by 
the Economic Intelligence Service in 1937. In that book 
Professor von Heberler, who is now at Harvard Univer- 
‘sity, examined the different existing theories concerning 
the nature of what is currently termed the trade cycle, 
‘with a view to ascertaining what they had in common, 
the points at which differences arose, and in so far as 
possible the causes of those differences. Its publication 
‘constituted the completion of the first stage of an enquiry 
into the nature and causes of the trade cycle that had 
‘been begun some years earlier. The second stage was to 
consist of an attempt to confront those theories with the 
historical facts, to subject them, in so far as those facts 
‘can be quantitatively expressed to statistical analysis, or, 
in so far.as they cannot be so expressed, to compare them 
with the recounted records of the past. 

The Volume prepared by Professor J. Tinbergen, who 
‘was seconded for this purpose from the Central Statisti- 
cal Bureau of the Netherlands, forms an introduction to 
the work which has since been begun and which is 
concerned with the statistical testing of the assumptions 
and propositions that are essential to the main business 
cycle theories. The primary object of the Volume is to 
‘explain the method which, subject to any suggestions that 
may be received, it is proposed to employ for the 
‘statistical testing of trade cycle theories. The descrip- 
‘tion of the method known as multiple correlation 
analysis—is followed by three examples of its application 
to economic phenomena. These examples relate to 
‘fluctuations in total investment, rseidential building and 
net investment in railway rolling’ stock. The results 
“obtained in thg elaboration of these three examples must 
prove of interest to students of the trade cycle. They 
are, however, only incidental, to the primary objects of 
‘M. Tinbergen’s work, which are to explain the system 
-of stetistical analysis employed and to arouse discussion 
concerning it that may prove of value in the execution 
of the work. 

xX 


THE TRUE INDIA: A Piea For UNDERSTANDING: 
By C.F. Andrews. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
Museum Street, London. Price: Cloth 6s.; stiff boards 
3s. 6d. Pp. Crown Sve, 251, 


principal 


European and Indian languages 
But reviews of all books sent cannot 


The author, who probably knows India more 
intimately than, and certainly as intimately as, any living 
European, writes in the preface to his book: 

“For more than ten years, a succession of books has 
come from the Press both in America and Great 
Britain condemning the morals of India and pointedly 
attacking Hinduism as a debased religion. 

“These have caused great offence in India itself, 
and have led to a very serious misunderstanding. The 
replies that were published in India had only a small 
circulation, and therefore the misunderstanding has 
remained. India’s own case has very nearly gone by 
default. 

“For this reason I have often been urged, as a 
friend of India, to make known the truth as I have seen 
it, so that those who desired in all sincerity to know 
the facts might be able to do so. After long hesitation, 
it seemed to me at last that the time had come to under- 
take this, and therefore this book has been written.” 

He continues :— 

“In these days of world bitterness and confusion, 
it is more than ever necessary for peace-lovers to build 
up, wherever possible, bulwerks of sincere good-will to 
withstand the inrushing tide of hatred between nations. 
Sensational and unfair literature does immeasurable 
harm ‘by stirring up hostility among masses of people 
who feel that their own country and their own religion 
have both been unjustly attecked. Naturally their desire 
has been to answer back. But mere retaliation can do 
no good, and what I have aimed at is to build up a cons- 
tructive picture of Indian life which shall express the 
truth and at the same time expose some of the fallacies 
on which this sensational literature has been based.” 

It would be possible for a well-informed Hindu to 
place before the public a more thoroughgoing defence 
of India and Hinduism then thet contained in this book. 
Such defence in the form of elaborate books was in fact 
published shortly after the publication of Catherine 
Mayo’s infamous books. But whatever the other merits 
of these books, some of them suffered to some extent 
from the spirit of resentment, retaliation and recrimination 
which naturally found expression in them. Moreover, 
they did not reach the world public outside India, and 
perhaps were not considered sober and convincing state- 
ments of facts if for no other reason than they come 
from the ‘ accused’ party. 

The book under notice does not suffer from any such 
drawback. It is written by a devout Christian who is not 
Indien by race or birth. He belongs to Great Britain, 
which he loves deeply and dearly. There is no bitterness 
and recrimination in it. It is hendy and can be eda 
through from the first page to the last in the cours: of a 
day’s leisure. And it is written by a man whe’ knows 
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his subject, has the right to be considered an authority on 
what he writes, and is in his own way an inteinational 
humanitarian. The maligners of India wrote their books 
in the interest of Great Britain as they imagined or 
understood. And Mr. Andrews, too, may be rightly taken 
to have written his book in the irue interest of Great 
Britain—and of India and all the world beside. 
Besides the Preface, Introduction and three Appen- 

dices (I. Tagore’s Letter, II. A Letter to The Times, 
Tlf. The Slaves of the Gods), the book contains chapters 
on The Accusation, Glering Misstatements, The National 
Awakening, The New Spirit, Village India, Social Res- 
traint, The Joint Family, Caste in India, Marriage and 
Caste, Child Marriage, Women’s Rights, The Depressed 
Classes, The Poverty of India, The Problem of Popula- 
tion, Kalighat, Hinduism as a Religion, The Hindu-Muslim 
Question, Indian Character, The Unity of India, and 
The Two . Civilizations. 

- Among the signal services rendered to India by ‘Mr. 
C. F. Andrews not the least is this book. 


' THE PRESENT CONDITION OF INDIA: A Srupy 
IN’ SociaL Reiationsuip: By Leonard M. Schiff, Quality 
APress, Lid, Essex Street, London. Pp. Demy 8vo. xi+ 
i 196. Cloth.. Price 6s. net. 

‘ Englishmen and other foreigners generally have a 
pitifully poor and inaccurate knowledge of India. What 
little they know is often derived from the distorted pro- 
paganda books written -by interested parties. Mr. Leonard 
M. Schiff’s work is a book of an altogether different kind. 
He has worked in India for ten years and has gathered 
his information mostly at first hand. Hence Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has rightly said in his Foreword : 

' “This book written by an Englishman who has spent 
many years in India in intimate ‘contact with the masses, 
moving with them and yet detached in outlook, is valuable 
in giving us a glimpse of the real problem. Leonard M. 
Schiff has. treated his subject, as it should he treated, as 
a problem of social relationships, and thus brought out 
many factors which we are otherwise apt to overlook. It 
is immaterial whether we agree or disagree with all his 
opinions or judgments. They ere based on knowledge 
and an intimate study at close quarters of the Indian 
scene. They are obviously sincere attempts to find out 
the truth. As such they are worth while for all of us, 
and will help us to think straight and understand some- 
what the significance of much that is happening in India.” 

Besides his Introduction the author-written chapters 
on the ‘Kisan (peasant or cultivator), Mazdoor (factory 
worker, ertisan, etc), Babu (the Intelligentsia or Literate 
Middle Class), Rajah (the Ruling Chiefs or Princes), 
Sahib (Englishmen and other Western Foreigners), Maz- 
hab (Religion, Communalism, etc.), and a concluding 
chapter in the form of a letter to an average English- 
man, being a sort of appeal in which the author shows 
the cultural, political, social and economic interdepend- 
ence of England and India, their reciprocal - problems 
and solutions. 

Congressmen and others should take note of some 
of the author’s observations. For example, he says: 

“Tf communal tension is to be lessened, the Con- 
gress will have to mark its steps verv carefully. There 
must be no attempt to dictate in matters of language or 

culture. Such freedom need not lead to disunity, e.g., 
in U. S. S. R. there is the fullest freedom of language 
and ‘culture and culture for the various races which 
make up the Union.” 

- ..There are minor inaccuracies in the book; for exam- 
ple, where on pege 120 he states that there are more 
than 63090 States in India of varying importance. The 
figure ought to be more than 600 (six hundred), An 
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index would have greatly added to the usefulness of the: 
work, which is undoubtelly valuable. 


IF WAR COMES (An Essay on Inopra’s Muinrrary” 
Prosiems) : By B. P Adarkar, M.A. (Cantab.), Adam. 
Smith Prizeman, Cambridge University; Reader in Eco-- 
nomics, Allahabad University, Formerly Professor ef Eco-- 
nomics, Benares Hindu University; Author of “The Prine 
ciples and Problems of Federal Finance,” “The Theory- 
of Monetary Policy,’ “The Elements of the Indian Con- 
stitution,” and “The Indian Monetary Policy.” Indian: 
Press, Ltd., Allahabad. 1939. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii+306. 
7 Maps and 12 interesting Illustrations. Cloth. With 
many-coloured pictorial jacket. Price Rs. 2-8. 


We understand that Professor Dr. M. N. Saha, F.R.S,. 
was associated with the writing of this book for six 
months, and he has contributed to it a Foreword of 34- 
pages. This has added greatly to the scientific value of 
the book. 

Professor. Saha’s Foreword is not concerned merely- 
with the discussion of military matters. He’ has some-- 
thing to say on ahimsa also, and quotes many verses from. 
the Gita to elucidate Srikrishna’s message on it. As re—- 
gards the attitude of the Buddha, Dr. Saha quotes the- 
entiré dialogue of Simba, a General and the Tathagata. 
(Buddha). We quote the two concluding paragraphs 

“And the Blessed one continued: ‘The Tathagata. 
teaches that all warfare in which man tries to slay his 
brother is lamentable, but He does not teach that those: 
who go to war, in a righteous cause, after having ex~ 
hausted all means to preserve the peace, are blameworthy. 
He must ibe blamed who is the cause of war.’ 

“The Tathagata teaches a complete surrender of self;. 
but he does not teach a surrender of anything to those: 
powers that are evil, be they men or gods or the elements- 
of nature. Struggle must be, for all life is a struggle of 
some kind. But he that struggles should look to it lest 
he struggle in the intérest of self against truth and 
righteousness.’ ” i 

- The first part of the book deals with the changing” 
technique of war, and the second with the planning of 
Indian defence. The changing technique of war is des- 
cribed in detail with reference to the teachnique of aeriak 
warfere, the aerial armegeddon, the command of the 
oceans, the mechanization of the armies, the new instru-- 
ments of war, the warring camps of the world, and the- 
Sino-Japanese war and its moral. The planning of Indiam 
defence is considered and outlined under the headings :: 
India and the Coming World War, The Accoutrements of 
War, India’s Man-Power, The Financing of Defence, and! 
the Wheels of Industry. Appendix A is a note on Air- 
Raid Protection, and Appendix B “Some Notes on the: 
Indien Army.” The Bibliography at the end of the book 
is useful, Those who want to consult the book before- 
or after reading it will feel the absence of an index. 

The book is a very timely publication. The centrak 
and provincial Governments should supply copies of it to- 
those Officers who ought to be acquainted with its con— 
tents. The English-knowing section of the Indian public 
should read it. And it ought to be placed? in the hands: 
of the students of the Bhonsle Military School at Nasik. 

The price has been keft low in order to populerize 
the contents of the volume. :: 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF INDIA = 
By K. V. Punnaih. Published by The Indian Press, Ltd.,, 
Allahabad. 1938. Pp. 409. 


A great American historian once said that hfdia is: 
not only the greatest example of imperialism, but one of 
the gravest problems of imperialism. What is being done 
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to liquidate this imperialism ? Does the new constitution 
show the way out ? 

The Constitutional History of India by K. V. Punnaih 
is another addition to the dubious pile of books which hail 
the London-made constitution almost as the political salva- 
tion of India. Sjt. Punnaih, who is a Lecturer-in the 
Department of History, Economics and Politics of the 
Andhra University, tells of the various political concessions 
which have been made in India. As a University Teacher, 
he tries to be objective. Yet he writes at times with a 
merked slant. He is’all in favor of the proposed federa- 
tion and holds that its notoriously reactionary features 
“will vanish like mist before the sun.” Non-co-operation 
and passive resistance he detests. Playing the prophet, he 
asserts that India will win “ Swaraj or self-government 
within a couple of decades” and will live happily ever 
after as a part of the British Empire. No more greed, 
lying and looting. Milleniums of peace, progress and 
democracy. Tell that to the marines ! / 

It does not occur to the Anglophiles and English 
aping and English-worshipping Indians that the Govern- 
ment of India Act (1935) does not touch the heart of 
the problem. They are content to be the loud-speakers of 
foreign imperialism. They apologize for the English. At 
least they let the English rulers of India off by saying that 
they are doing as best as is possible under the existing 
conditions. Had anv of the European dictators done some 
of the things that were done in India, most Englishmen 
would be itching to remove the dictator’s skin. But the 
Indian apologists of the Englishry aré unconvincing. They 
do not know the English. 

_ The keen American observer, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
in his English Traits remarked that Englishmen cannot see 
readily beyond England and that “English principles” 
mean a primary regard to English interests. “There is 
cramp limitation in their hebit of thought, sleepy routine, 


and a tortoise’s instinct to hold hard to the. ground. with . 


his claws, lest he should be thrown on his back. There 
is a drag of inertia which resists reform in every shape.” 

How long will routine and inertia stand in the way 
of India’s attaining its destiny ? Inevitably, India will 
remain an explosive factor in world politics so long as its 
demands are denied. im 

Sjt. Punnaih is a shade above the average ranting 
“ Moderate,” but now and again he hits the nail below the 
belt. His attitude toward the government (reverently 
spelled with capital “G”) is nearly one of religious faith— 
just the sort of thing a cock-eyed imperialist tycoon would 
urge. His hook is a pedagogical statement of facts and 
near-facts. It does not seem that he has read very widely 
and winnowed wisely, The study of constitutional history 
may he, as he claims, of “absorbing interest”; but his 
book is not. It also lacks an index. 


SUDHINDRA BOSE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERA- 
TION IN ENGLAND FROM THE CONVENTION OF 
THE LONG PARLIAMENT TO THE RESTORATION 


1648-1660: By WW. K. Jordan, Ph.D, Published by 
Messrs. G@orge Allen and Unwin Ltd. Pages 560. 
Price 21s. 


_ For centuries the human race has striven for toleration 
and still is groping towards it. The best brains have 
tried to find its intellectual justification and armies have 
endeavoured to establish it by force. How far we have 
advanced alung the road towards final achievement it is 
' dificult to say. The struggle still goes on though the 
names of the contending parties have changed. 

. *The divine Plato saw the justification for tolerance 
in the variousness of the Universe. No individual intel- 
lect can fathom the great variety of cosmic forces. Hence 
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no individual philosophic system can present an adequate- 
explanation of the Universe. The moral of his writings. 
is that “all points of view, reasonably coherent and in. 
some sense with an application, have something to con- 
tribute to our understanding of the Universe, and also- 
involve omissions. Whereby they fail to include the 
totality of evident fact.” 

Dr. Whitehead observes in his masterly treatise, 
“ Adventures of Ideas,” that the first important pronounce- 
ment in which tolerance is associated with moral fervour 
is to be found in the Parable of the Tares and the Wheat. 
The wise husbandman, the compassionate and tolerant 
God, the Father of Mankind, who gives rain and sunshine 
to both the wicked and the good, bears patiently with the 
evil that in some mysterious way has made an appearance 
in his field, until the day of the harvest. There seems to. 
be a law of growth that human character developes only 
in an atmosphere of ovposition and of strife. “The duty 
of tolerance is our finite homage to the abundance of 
inexhaustible novelty which is awaiting the future, and 
to the complexity of accomplished fact which exceeds our 
stretch of insight.” [Dr. Whitehead: Adventure of Ideas, 
page 65.] 

The book we are reviewing and which is the third 
volume of the series, presents a detailed account of the 
struggle, lasting for over a century, for the establishment 
of religious toleration in England. The mass of detail 
defies summary presentation but few outstanding conclu-- 
sions should be mentioned. The part played in the final 
achievement by various sects of the Christian Church is 
masterly treated. “The conception of an exclusive and 
infallible Establishment which should seek by persecution 
and coercive power to compel the nation to the acceptance 
of a singular definition of the contents and limits of the 
Christian faith was demolished for all time.” The dangers 
a National Church claiming to speak in the name of 
God were clearly seen. Certain privileges and peroga-- 
tives were preserved by the National Church: privileges 
which in the course of years were lost as totally incon- 
sistent with the fundamental position. 

A cruel civil war was fought in order “to expand 
the freedom and liberty of Englishmen in the area of” 
political and religious liberation.” The value of this - 
achievement can be appreciated vis-a-vis the conditions. 
prevailing in some continental countries of Europe where, 
even in the last century, liberalism in religion was held 
to be sinful. In England, “ political liberalism and religious 
toleration were to remain inextricably bound throughout 
all modern religious history.’ How well and truly were 
the foundations laid is shown by developments in our own 
times. England _remains the stronghold of political 
liberalism and of its sequel democracy; while in the 
continent civil liberty has.been seriously curtailed if not 
actually destroyed. Religious persecution in the conti- 
nent is an offshoot of political intransigency. The totali- 
tarian state has assumed the role both of Poulifex 
Maximus and of Cromwellian Dictator. | 

Another result of the inquiry is the confirmation of 
the great dictum that perpetual vigilance is required to- 
maintain the achievements of the past. The citizens of 
today have to keep a watchful eye on the victories of 
their ancestors.: They have to struggle to hand over the- 
torch of freedom to the rising generations of men. 

This monumental work should supply the needed 
stimulus to exertion and watchfulness. Our ancestors 
suffered the cruelties of war to lay down the solid founda- 
tions upon which the edifice of religious toleration was 
reared in England. Can we allow this magnificent. 
siructure to be pulled down through our apathy ond” 
inertia ? 

P. G. Brince 
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ANCIENT INDIA (rrom 900 s.c. ro 100 a.) Vou. [: 
. By Tribhuvandas L. Shah. Published by Shashikant & Ce., 
Baroda. 1938. Pp. 386. 


It is nothing short of a tragic spectacle to see an 
“author spending energies and resources upon a task for 
“which he is wholly unequipved by nature and training. 
“The volume before us, the first of the four volumes in which 
the author proposes to deal with the history of ancient 
“India for 1,000 years (900 B.C. tc 100 A.D.) is a glaring 
instance of such a tragedy. The author has very little 
“knowledge of Indian history and lacks altogether a 
historic sense and critical spirit. Yet his enthusiasm and 
“love for thé country have induced him to underteke a 
“responsibility the magnitude of which, unfortunately, he 
could not realise on account of his ignorance of the subject. 
“His ignorance is only equalled by his vanity. He has 
found fault with all the preceding writers on the subject, 
zand boldly asserted his aim to be “to remove all the above 
deficiencies in the form of breaks, misgivings and mis- 
‘interpretations end to present before the reader the whole 
“history ” of 1,000 years in a connected link. Two more 
“sentences may be quoted from the long self-adulatory 
appeal issued by the author. “The whole book is there- 
‘fore, full of bombshell-like and astounding theories.” 
‘Every page bristles with novel theories hitherto not 
‘advanced by any other writer.” This description is fairly 
.accurate, but -unfortunately these theories are hardly 
“supported by any evidence worth the name. Among his 
novel theories may be mentioned (1) thet Sandracottus, 
-who met Alexander in B. C, 327 is not Chandra Gupta: 
‘(2) the author of the Rock and Pillar Edicts is not 
Ashok (sic) but Priyadarshin; (3) Pushyamitra Sunga 
“never ascended the throne; (4) Sanchi and Bharhut 
‘stupas do not belong to Buddhism, etc. 

The book does not deserve serious consideration. On 
“page 11 of thé preface the author mentioned the faults, 
‘eight in number, which the readers of his book may be 
‘inelined to find in it. I entirely agree with this analysis, 
“though additions might easily be made to his list. 
“Unfortunatelv, his elaborate explanation of these ‘ charges’ 
“is quite unconvincing. It is the bounden duty of those 
‘persons whose favourable opinion encouraged him to under- 
“take the task to restrain him from bringing out the other 
~volumes, 


R. C. Masumpar 


THE CENTRAL STRUCTURE OF THE MUGHAL 
EMPIRE AND ITS PRACTICAL WORKING UPTO 
“THE YEAR 1657: By Ibn Hasan, M.4., Ph.D. (London). 
Oxford University Press. 1936, 


It is a posthumous publication of the doctorate thesis 
eof a very promising young scholar whose untimely death 
js a great loss to our country. The author hes in this 
“pook studied in detail the central administrative machinery 
-and its working under our three Emperors, Akbar, 
Jehangir and Shahjahan from original Persian sources 
-with which his acquaintance was, both wide and thorough. 
“The most notable feature of this book in our opinion is 
its freedom from passion and prejudice, and also the 
- spirit of advocacy which some scholars display in studying 
-our Medieval History from a certain point of view. 

Ibn Hasan’s .book may not read strikingly original 
because Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his Mughal Administration 
“has already made us familiar with the subject chosen by 
YIbn Hasan. |. 

Nevertheless, this book has a peculiar charm and 
-freshness of its own, and is undoubtedly a_ distinct 
‘contribution to the study of Mughal Administration. It 
-will prove a very useful companion study to the political 
‘history of the three great Mughal emperors. Akbar, 
_Jehangir and Shah Jahan. Sir E. Dennison Ross justly 
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remarks, “I’ think it may be claimed that no source, 
whether Indian or English, has escaped him, and as far 
as regards the Mughal administration «ct headquarters, 
this book covers the whole ground in a manner never 
before attempted . .” (Foreword ). 

The book under review opens with an introductory 
chapter in which the author has discussed the scope of 
his work and the sources on which it is based, traced 
the influence of the geography of India upon People and 
Government and given us a very able survey of political 
experiments and lessons of. three centuries of Muslim 
rule prior to the foundation of the Mughal empire. The 
main body of the book is divided into’ three parts of 
which part II is longest and perhaps the most valuable 
contribution of the author. In part I the author deals 
with “the King and his position in the State,” and the 
sovereign’s personal share in the State business; in 
part II with various Departments of the Central Govern- 
ment and the position of ministers and checks imposed 
on their power; and in part TI with the Judicial system. 
The suthor’s viewpoint as indicated by “The king is the 
Khalifa of God. He rules by divine right” (p. 65), 
should be taken as what the Mughal emperors and their 
court historians understood the sovereign’s position should 
be in relation to their subjects; though it ran counter to 
the orthodox Muslim conception of the State and the 
position of the Caliph. Ibn Hasan has given us well- 
tested facts without comments of his own and as such 
the historical treatment of his sub-ect will prove more 
useful than otherwise it would have been. The book 
under review is peculiarly free from errors of fact. We 
would only like to pomt out, on p. 74 he should have 
made it clear that Palayun is Palamau in Chotanagpur; 
Jharoka of Diwen-i-Am is the Throne Balcony which is 
not likely to be known to the general reader. It is not 
also historically correct that “the custom of open darbar 
was a great step to create a closer contact and direct 
connexion between the people. and the king, a fact which 
was entirely ignored bv the rulers of the Delhi sultenate ” 
(p. 88). Open darbars held-in »ublic were very common 
in pre-Mughal times, and rulers like Iltutmish, Balban and 
Sher Shah did much to establish a close contact with 
their subjects. We are also unable to agree with the 
author in his analysis of -the defects of the Mughal 
government (pp. 358-360). 


However, Ibn Hasan’s work has been an unqualified 
success so far as the essential portion of it is concerned. 
Capable Muslim scholars are so few in this field of 
research that every serious student of -Medieval Indian 
history will take the untimely close of such a promising 
career almost as a personal loss. May Ibn Hasan’s soul 
rest in peace and his fame endure till eternity ! 


K 


MILESTONES IN GUJARATI LITERATURE: By 
Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B., 
J.P. Published by Messrs. N. M. Tripathi & Co. Bom- 
bay. 1938. Price Rs. 2-8. 


All students of Gujarati literature owe a debt of 
gratitude to Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri forehis account 
of it published about a quarter of a century ago. Since 
then the author has not rested on his oars, but erected 
“further milestones,” and his output in the review of it 
hes been a measure of the constancy of his devotion and 
alertness of mind,—-qualities hard to match. He deseryes 
all honourable mention among those who are engaged 
in the study of modern Indian languages, and his work 
still retains its position as an invaluable guide to one 
of them. ‘ 

The publication of the second edition under review 
shows how he has enlarged upon the previous account. 


ROP A ee 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Not only has the volume gained in bulk (about 125 pages 
have been added), but it has also been enriched in refer- 
ences, the contents have been given in detail and the 
new bibliography is considerable. Dewan Bahadur has 
spared mo pains to make the book thorough. He has 
stopped at the first half of the nineteenth century, leaving 
to other writers to treat of Gujarati literature under 
western influence or of modern times. 

There are some remarks which have persisted in the 
new edition and which require comment. The author’s 
criticism of Dayaram’s erotic poetry on page 318 may be 
construed as a condemnation of all Vaishnay poems in 
which madhur bhav predominates. This particular varie- 
ty of mysticism, found in the best poetry of the world, 
in different ages and climates, may not be lightly dis- 
missed as frank eroticism thinly veiled. The poetry of 
Hafez has been referred to in this context : it is notorious 
that his contemporaries could not all judge him rightly. 
But writers who have the benefit of a wider survey of the 
world’s poetry, and of this particular variety, may not 
brush it as ‘carnal.’ Dayaram’s poetry contains nothing 
specially fleshy about it. If Dayaram is a suspect on 
account of his life’s tenor, a parallel might be cited 
in the case of the English poet, Donne, whose previous 
career after pleasure had not falsified his spirit of reli- 
gious devotion that bloomed later. 

On pages 326-7, the author discusses one characteristic 
of the prose style of Dayaram end his disciples—explain- 
ing a word by its synonym or equivalent. This characteris- 
tic, is, as the author himself notices, common to Puranis 
or those who explain or discourse on the Puranas. It 
need not be supposed as bearing the stamp of any age, 
except the age in which Pauranic discourses are very 
much in vogue. 

On page 350, writing on Bhadalis’ sayings, Dewan 
Bahadur cites the 414 HW) or season poems in the 
very early literature of Bengal as ‘an exact counter- 
part.’ This is hardly correct. The season poems, for 
one thing, are not included within (or confined to) the 
‘very early literature of Bengal’; for another, ‘an exact 
counterpart’ may be had in the sayings of Dak or, better 
still, of Khana, the legendary daughter of the distinguish- 
ed astrologer, just as Bhadali of weajaj¢a had been. 

In spite of such criticism, however, the book will be 
welcome to all who, ignorant of the language of the pro- 
vinces, delight in studying the literature of India, not 
classical, but modern; and the material made available 
by the Dewan Bahadur in these pages may be also ‘suit- 
ably utilised in comparing notes by Indian scholars living 
outside the province, of the literature of which it is a 
record. P. R. Sew 


SINO-JAPANESE WARFARE AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS: By Edward S. Rubinow. Geneva Studies, 
Vol. IX, No. 3. Geneva Research Centre, 14, Avenue de 
France, Geneva, Switzerland. Pages 92. Price $0.04 er 
1.75 Swiss francs. 


This study presents a survey of the various attempts 
of the League of Nations to promote rational bases for the 
Settlement ef the Far Eastern conflict. The author does 
not attempt to formulate conclusions regarding the League’s 
failure to intervene effectiyely in the cause of peace, but 
presents merely a factual chronology of events at Geneva 
and Brussels. 

In a brief introduction the author summarises the 
events which preceded the incident at Lukouchiao on the 
night of July 7-8, 1937, the period from the summer of 
1934 to the beginning of the hostilities in 1937 being 
covered. 

The body of the study is divided into three parts. 
The first of these covers the activities in Geneva of the 
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Far East Advisory Committee, the Council and the Assembly - 
of the League of Nations from the time of the Lukouchiao» 
incident, with the Chinese Government’s subsequent appeal 
to the League, up to the time of the League’s decision to- 
bring about the convocation of a conference at Brussels in 
accordance with the Nine-Power Treaty. Certain of the- 
League’s more important pronouncements during _ this. 
period are reproduced in full. The second part of the- 
study is a survey of the proceedings of the Nine-Power 
Conference, and incorporates such matters as the declara-- 


tions of the leading delegates, the Japanese note of refusal 


to participate, and the two resolutions adopted by the- 
Conference. The third part of the study deals with events- 
subsequent to the Brussels Conference, particularly the- 
Chinese appeal to’ the 100th session of the Council in 
February, 1938, and sets forth the Council’s pronounce-- 
ments on the Sino-Japanese question. 


FOR INDIA AND ISLAM: By Rezaul Karim, M.A.,. 
BL. Chuckerverity Chatterjee & Co., Ltd., Calcutta, 
1937. Pages xii+-156. Price Re. 1. 


' Mr. Rezaul Karim is one of the very few Nationalist: 
Muhammadans to be found in Bengal. He was a Nationa-- 
list, and he remains a Nationalist, even when it is.- 
fashionable and politically gainsome for a Muhammadan 
to be a Communalist. These essays which appeared in, 
the Calcutta dailies from time to time to meet the require-~- 
ments of the hour, did not merit oblivion and rightly 
deserved 4 more permanent place in our political library ;- 
and the author has, under the advice of Sir P. C. Ray, 
collected and presented them to the reader in a well-- 
printed and well got-up book form. They deal with 
various topics: from Toleration in Islam to Prince Dara: 
Sikho’s Philosophy of Life, from Has Gandhism Failed ? 
to Who Suppressed the Muslims ? from H H. Aga Khan’s- 
Mission to the Genesis of the Communal Award, etc., etc. 
Whether one agrees with the author or not, one is convinced‘ 
of the sincerity of the writer. They are written from the 
view-point of a Muhammadan addressing a warning to- 
the brother Muhammadans to abandon the beaten track. 
in politics and to adopt a vigorous and manly course. 


J. M. Datra 


THE TRANSFER OF PROPERTY ACT, IV OF 1882,. 
AS MODIFTED UPTO IST APRIL, 1930/ By Mr. Dara- 
shaw Jivaji Vakil, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Original Side,. 
Bombay High Court. Published by D. B. Taraporevala: 
Sons & Co. of Bombay. Price Rs. 14 nett. 


The book is essentially the practical work of a busy- 
solicitor of 25 years’ experience, for the benefit of drafts-- 
men and conveyancers in drafting and disentangling vexed 
questions on conveyancing. The learned author has not: 
merely dealt with the sections and the principles estab- 
lished by authoritative decisions, but laid before the: 
practitioner, specially a solicitor and his office, a practical’ 
book dealing with the solution of problems arising at the: 
desk and in Court. 

The book will undoubtedly safeguard the conveyancer 
against pitfalls to which he may be exposed and will give. 
him a clear idea to frame requisitions on title. Solicitors 
will fmd this book as a safe guide. 

Changes effected by the Amending Act, XX of 1929: 
have all been noted and discussed. The value of the book 
has been enhanced by a copious and exhaustive index with 
cross references. 


Jitenpra Natnr Bose 


SHAKTI-VISHISTADVAITA or THE PHILOSOPHIL.. 
CAL ASPECT OF VIRASAIVISM. Snrr KASHINATE: 
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‘GRANTHAMALA, No. 37: By Pandit Sri Kashinath Shas- 
try. Published by _Sri_ Panchacharya Electric Press, 
Mysore. Pp. 57+-VIII. Price Annas 8. 


_ This little book is based on a lecture on Virasaivism 
delivered before the Indian Philosophical Congress held 
-at Mysore in 1935 by the learned author. She is the 


President of the Brihanmatha at Naganur. The book 


with a foreward by Mr. R. Chakraverty, M.A., LL.B., and 
“with a portrait of the Pandit is an excellent introduction to 
Virasaivism. This school of saivism is philosophically 
‘designated Shakti-Vishistadvaita as it is a kind of Advaita 
(non-dualism) which is Shakti-Vishista (qualified by 
“Shakti or power). According to this system there exists 
inseparable unity between Jiva (man) and Shiva (God), 
»both of which are characterised by an inherent power 
called Shakti. Jiva is identical with Shiva in the sense 
“that the former is a fraction of the latter as a spark is 
of fire but Jiva is also different from Shiva because of 
its envelope of ignorance. Hence the relationship between 
man and God as conceived in Virasaivism is one of 
simultaneous identity and difference (bhedabhed). 

The system of Saivism is mainly founded on twenty- 
eight Saivagamas and Siva-sutras which claim equal 
authority with the Vedas on account of their common 
~standpoint. Dr. Pope, Barnett and George Elliot, eminent 
western authorities on the subject are unanimously cf 
‘opinion that saivism is a very ancient faith and possesses 
.& vast religious literature. This potent and aggressive 
religion of our Jand travelled abroad and established cen- 
‘tres in Java, Bali, Cambodia, Burma and other places. 

The Panchacharya or the first five teachers of Saiva 
doctrines are Renuk, Daruk, Ekromaradhya, Panditaradhya 
and Viswaradhya who are traditionally believed to be 
-the earthly incarnations of the five aspects of the sup- 
-reme Lord Shiva, such ‘as Sadyojata, Vamdeva, Aghora, 
“Tatpurush, and Ishan. The five great seats of Saivism 
are Kedar in the Himalayas, Ujjaini in the south, Sri 
“Sailam in the Bast, Rambhapuri in the West and Benares 
in the North. These seats have not only been richly 
-endowed by Hindu Kings but also by Moslem Emperors. 
Mr. Chakravarty remarks in the foreward: “We find an 
‘endowment created and donated by means ‘of an inscrip- 
tion by the Emperor Humayun in favour of the seat at 
Benares and this munificence has been reverently recog- 
‘nised and honoured by Akbar and Jehangir. Their suc- 
-cessors Shah Jahan and Emperor Alamgir both have made 
very rich endgwments in favour of the ancient seat. of 
‘religion and their gift deeds are available today.” — 

The distinguishing feature of Virasaiva religion is 
‘the Linga or the symbol. of Shiva which a Virasaiva wor- 
ships and wears in the vital centres of the body. So 
they are called Lingaits who are found in large numbers 
“in tlie State of Mysore. 

If Saiva, Vaisnava and other religious literatures of 
“India are translated into English and Indian languages, 
‘they will greatly conduce to the enrichment of provincial 
‘Jiterature and to mutual understanding of faiths. When 
translation unearths the wealth. of our religious wisdom 
‘buried in Sanskrit and different vernaculars we will be 
surprised to know of their enormity and universality as 
-every phase of western thought will be found to have 
‘parallels in. the religious thought of our country. It is 
not right to think that fiction, science, history, etc., can 
alone contribute to the enrichment of literature, religion 
“too plays an important role in imparting both value and 
vitality to literature. At least this has been the case 
in India and the Far East. Tamil which is a very old 
“Janguage was enriched and immortalised by Saivism as 
~Singhalese, Siamese, Burmese and other Buddhist langu- 
-ages were by Buddhism. , 

SwaMI JACADISWARANAND - 


students of Indian anthropology; 
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VEDIC PRAYERS: By Swami Sambuddhananda. 
Sri Ramkrishna Asram, Khar, Bombay 21. Pp. 94. Price 
8 as, or 1 shilling. 


This magnificent collection of prayers from the Rig, 
Yajur, Sama and Atharva Vedas should be in the hands. 
of all those who want to learn anything about Indian 
thought at its best. The translations are well done, and 
have nowhere sacrificed fidelity. to effect. They have 
also succeeded in preserving the archaic spirit of the 
original. 

The printing and get-up of the book also deserve 
special mention. 


THE TRAVANCORE TRIBES AND CASTES. 
VOLUME I; By L. A, Krishna Iyer, M.A., Trivandrum. 
1937, Price Rs. 7. Pp. xxi+277; 1 map and 59 plates, 


The State of Travancore has a peculiar interest for 
ethnologists in that its hills and jungles contain ‘some of 
the least-known primitive tribes of India. Congratula- 
tions are due to the author for the present publication 
in which he has given an account of the Kanikkar, 
Malankuravan, Malapantaram, Malapulaya, Malave- 
tan, Malayarayan and - Mamman tribes. Some of 
these live mainly by hunting and collecting wild produce; 


. others have taken to agriculture under the influence of 


economically: superior cultures, but with indifferent 
success. In the matter of social organization, these tribes 
show many common features. Most of them have the 
custom of marrying their mother’s brother’s daughter. 
Although descent is rarely matrilineal, the mother’s clan 
plays a very important part in social affairs. Mr. Iyer 
has published several tables of relationship terms which 
support some of his findings in the matter -of social 


‘organization. 


One however feels that. the ‘standard of -work has 
not been maintained at a very high lével throughout: the 
book. Sometimes details are lacking, and certain terms 


_used with a degree of looseness unnecessary in a scienti- 


fic treatise. He has--not also drawn the necéssary | 
deductions from relationship tables. But for all that, 
the volume will remain a useful book ‘of reference for. 
-and anthropologists 
will remain indebted to the author for the care ‘with 


‘which he has gathered his materials from out of the way 


places. | 
NirMAL Kumar. BosrE 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ADVAITA: By Prof. 
T. M. P. Mahadevan, M.A. Ph.D. Panchaiyappa’s 
College, Madras. Price Rs. 5/. 


This is a systematic account of the philosphy of 
Advaita, mainly according to Vidyaranya, but enlarged 
occasionally by references to the views of other eminent 
teachers. Do, oo 

With great ability the author has condensed the 
abstruse ‘arguments of the Vivarana and the lengthy 
discourses of the Panchadasi and presented the whole in 
a clear language. 

The book is a valuable addition to the Vedantic 
literature in English. 7 
Isan CHANDRA Ray. 


THE GARLAND : By Susi P. David. Printed at the 
Basel Mission Press, Mangalore. S. K. Price Re. 1 


This little “Sonnet-offering ’ will undoubtedly pro- 
vide a delightful reading for those who are impressed by 
devotional poetry. A sincere and pious ringing of the 
author’s heart is manifest in almost all the sonnets of the 
Garland, reminding, the reader at times of Poet T agore’s 
‘ Gitanjali. ’ . ° 
JocesH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THEORIES IN COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY : 
By Mohini Mohan Chatterjee. Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras. 


We have here a criticism of some of the generalizations 
of Max Muller on the subject. This article was published 
in 1887 and was reprinted in its present form in 1935, 
apparently without any change. Still the suggestions made 
here deserve consideration. 

At the end of the book we have certain questions put 
to the author of this pamphlet at a London meeting, with 
his answers to them. The subject-matter of these 
questions and answers has no connexion with the subject 
of the book and one wonders why they were tacked on 
to this book at all. In answer to one of these questions, 
we have the interesting statement that “there is a limit 
to the number of Mahatmas that. can exist at any one 
point of time.” And “whenever the population of the 
earth is on the increase, the number of Mahatmas is on 
the decrease” (p. 35). So, unless epidemics and wars 
intervene, the number of these superior beings on the 
earth may be reduced to zero ! 


. DISCIPLESHIP AND SOME KARMIC PROBLEMS : 
ay oe Besant. Theosophical Publis).ing House, Adyar, 
adras. 


. This pamphlet comprises three articles by Annie 
Besant. In the first, she meets some of the criticisms 
levelled against H. P. Blavatsky, such as “she smoked,” 
“she had a bad temper,” etc. In the other two articles, 
Mrs. Besant expounds some of the implications of the 
law of Karma. Whether one agrees with her or not, one 
must admire the brilliance of her exposition. Personally 
we feel that we can accept many of her conclusions too. 


THEOSOPHY: ITS MEANING AND VALUE: 
rH Fess Besant. Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
adras. 


ft is a lecture by Annie Besant. And like all her 
lectures, it is refreshing and delightful reading. It gives 
a summary of the fundamental doctrines of Theosenky in 
the clearest possible language. 


CREATING CHARACTER: By Annie Besant and 


C. W. Leadbeater. Theosophical’ Publishi H 
Adyar, Madras. care ae 


It is refreshing to read a book like this. In an 
age when mere intelligence ranks higher than morality, 
when cleverness is superior to goodness and virtue is at 
a discount, it requires courage to speak on the maxims 
of right: conduct. The authors of this pamphlet have 
that courage and they have given us some very excellent 
advice which any one, young or old, who desires to im- 
prove himself, may well lay to his heart. We take one 
such advice at random: “If we cultivate within ourselves 
serenity, calmness, and joyousness, we make life lighter 
instead of darker for all those into whose presence we 
come” (p. 8]). 


SIMPLE MEDITATIVE POSTURES: By Shri 
Yogendra, Bublished by the Yoga Institute of India. 
P.O. Box 481, Bombay, India. 


This is a small illustrated booklet, describing the 
various posfures used in Yoga.- It also contains directions 
for learning and practising these postures. Obviously it 
will be of use to those who want to learn Yoga. 


U. C. BHatTraAcHARJEE 


SANSKRIT 


KRISHNAKARNAMRITA OF LILASUKA : Critically 
edited by Dr. Sushil Kumar De, Professor of Sanskrit, Uni- 
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versity of Dacca, Dacca University Oriental Publications 
Series No. 5. Published by the University of Dacca. 


We have here a thoroughly critical and scholarly edi- 
tion of the Krishna Karnamrita, a well-known medieval 
Vaisnava devotional poem in Sanskrit, by Lilasuka Bilva- 
mangala, the mystic and poet of the south, whose name is, 
associated with a highly romantic story, popular in Northern. 
India. The text is accompanied by three Sanskrit com- 
mentaries by Gopala Bhatta, Krishnadas Kaviraj and 
Chaitanyadasa—the first two of whom are prominent figures 
in the history of Vaisnavism in Bengal. The edition which 
is based on a fairly good number of manuscripts and print- 
ed editions, which have been properly described with full 
indications of the characteristic features of each, contains. 
what is called the Bengal recension—supposed to be the 
earlier and the more authentic one—comprising one of the 
three centuries of verses found in Non-Bengal manuscripts. 
Two appendices give the texts of the additional verses con-. 
tained in the bigger and probably later extra-Bengal recen- 
sion of the work as also of a work called the Bilvamangala 
Kosa Kavya, attributed to Bilyamangala, with variants from, 
the Krishna-Stotra a version of the former, which though 
little known elsewhere seems to heve had some popularity. 
in Bengal where both the versions were printed, one as 
early as 1817 and the other in 1907. A third appendix’ 
quotes verses ascribed to Bilvamangala in the anthologies: 
and in several well-known Vaisnava works of Bengal but - 
not traceable in the known works of Bilvamangala. The 
volume thus brings together in one place almost all avail- 
able works definitely attributed to Bilvamangala, the inter-’ 
relation between which becomes clear from the indexes. 
of verses of particular works with cross references to cor- 
responding verses in other works. No pain appears to have 
been spared to make the edition a really useful one. And’ 
in this connection a reference should be made to more 
than half-a-dozen indexes, e.g., of verses, metres and cita- 
ticns in the commentaries, most of which have been identi- 
fied in the body of the work. The long and learned intro- 
duction deals in a comprehensive manner with problems 
connected with the text, the author and the commentaries. 
It is a mine of information not only about Bilvyamangala 
and his works, but. also about Vaisnava literature of Bengal. 
Incidentally the learned editor has made out a strong 
case in favour of his theory as regards the anthenticity cf 
the Bengal recension and the lateness and anthological 
character of the other: Thanks of students of Vaisnavism 
are due to Dr. De for his valuable contributions to the 
study of Vaisnava literature in the shape of various scholar- 
ly papers, published in different places, and particularly 
the learned and useful editions of two medieval Vaisnava 
texts, the Padyavali and the Krishna Karnamrita, which 
have followed one another in close succession in the Dacca 
University Oriental Publication Series. ' ; 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVART 


BENGALI 


CENTENARY EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE: (1) Durgesh: 
nandint, (2) Kapalkundala, (3) Mrinalini, (4) Anandamath, 
(5) Kamealakanta, (6) Bijnana-rahasya, (7) Samya. 
Published by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 243/1, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 


Other volumes will follow. The size of the page is 
that of The Modern Review. All the books are being 
neatly printed in big type and on high-grade thick paper. 
The entire edition is being edited with great care and 
industry by Brajendranath Bandyapadhyaya and Sajani- 
kanta Das. The Bangiya Sahitya Parishad has been able 
to bring out this expensive edition owing to the muni- 
ficence of Kumar Narsinha Malla Deo of Jhargram in the 
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district of Midnapur. In this connection Srijut Hirendra- 
nath Datta, President of the Parishad, has thanked Mr. 
. R. Sen, magistrate of Midnapur, for his friendliness and 
helpfulness. Srijut Hirendranath Datta has contributed a 
general preface to all the volumes. The last volume to 
be published will contain a general introduction by him, 
an introduction on the author’s historical novels, an intro- 
‘duction on Bankim Chandra’s literary genius by Professor 
Mohit Lel Majumdar, and a paper by Professor Dr. Kalidas 
Neg on the translations of Bankim Chandra’s works in 
different languages which have so far appeared. 

Each volum: is being reprinted from the last edition 
published during the author’s life-time, with the different 
readings, to be found in all previous editions, given in an 
appendix. This means great labour end carefulness on 
the pert of the editors. They are also contributing an 
editorial introduction to eech volume, separately, written 
for it, containing many Httle known or previously un- 
known facts. Their introductions show literary insight. 

Srijut Brajendranath Bandyapadhyaya is engaged in 
compiling a bibliography. of Benkim Chandra’s works and 
a history of the different offices filled and the services 
rendered by the latter as a Government servant in different 
parts of the province of Bengal; and his co-worker Srijut 
Sajenikanta Das is prepering a biography of the great 
author and a list of the books and articles relating to him 
which have been hitherto published. Both these under- 
takings of the two editors involve considerable labour. 

This Centenary Edition will include all the Bengali 
and English writings of Bankim Chendra which have not 
yet been brouglit together and published in book form or 
which still remain in manuscript, as well as his letters. 

(1) Durgesh-nandini. Pp. 166+-xii. Price Rs. 2. 
Besides the features common to all the volum.s, which will 
not be ‘separately mentioned hereafter, it contains an intro- 
duction by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. It was the author’s first 
novel, 
(2) Kapala--kundala. Another novel. Pp, 103-+-vill. 
Price Re. 1-4. 

(3) Mrinalini. A novel. Pp. 148+-viii. Price Rs. 2. 

(4) Anandamath. A novel, famous for containing the 
“Bande Mataram” song. Pp. 159-+-xxiv. Contains an 
introduction by Sir Jadunath Sarkar relating to historical 
novels, Appendix -I (History of the Sannyasi Rebellion, 
from “Werren Hastings’ Letters in Gleig’s Memoirs”), 
and Appendix II (History of the Sannyasi Rebellion, from 
“The A:nals of Rural Bengal”). Price Re. 1-12. 

(5) Kamalakanta. Pp. 131+xx. Price Re. 1-8. This 
yolume contains the scrapbooks of Kamalakenta (an 
“opium-eater” ), Kamalakanta’s Letters, Kamalakanta’s 
Deposition, and an appendix “ Kakatua” (Cockato). It 
is a unique work of humour, plain speaking and patriotism. 


(6) Bijnana-rahasya (Mysteries of Science). Pp. 
57-L-viii. Price annas twelve. 

(7) Samya (Equality). Pp. 47-+-vI. Price annas 
twelve. This discourse on Equality was published by the 


author only once. He did not want to publish it egain. 


BANGLA-BHASHA PARICHAYA (IntRopuction To 
He Bencati Lanevace). By Rabindranath Tagore. 
Published by the University of Calcutta. Selected for use 
and Prescribed by the Visva-bharati Loka-siksha Samsad. 
Pp. Demy 8vo vi+180. Price not mentioned. 


This original work on the Bengali language is marked 
by the author’s usual charm of style, with occasional play 
of humour unexpected in a linguistic book. That a man 
of great poetic genius should also be capable of not only 
observing but also storing in his memory minutiae relating 
to various peculiarities and special features of the Bengali 
language is particularly noteworthy. There was a time 
when writers of Bengali grammar did not notice that 
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Bengali had roots and suffixes of its own, 
different from Sanskrit roots and affixes. Those days are 
‘gone. The author has drawn attention to some of these 
roots and the suffixes, 

He has dwelt on the mystery of the origin or creation 
of human language; on the genesis of the Bengali 
language; on words as the constituent parts of Janguage; 
on words as symbols of the things, ideas or qualities de- 
noted or connoted by them; on the poetic use of metaphor 
and simile; on some kinds of Bengali poetical works, 
known as mangal kabyas; on ‘metres; on the sounds cf 
some Bengali letters; on the changes in the sounds of some 
vowels as brought about by vowels preceding or following 
them; on gender and number and case-endings in Bengali; 
on .Bengali metre; on some signs of degeneracy: in 
literature; on the importance of Sanskrit as a cultural 
connecting link all over India; on the origin of our use 
of the equivalents of the words motherland and mother- 
tongue; on the importance of a mother-tongue in addition 
to a lingua Indica; on Bengali as spoken and as written 
in books; and on various other things too numerous to 
mention. 

As the book has no chapter headings, no table of 
contents, either brief or elaborate, and no index, it is 
dificult to give an idea of its contents. The absence of 
these usual features of modern books does not detract 
from its excellence, but merely makes it less easy to use 
and consult. One can read it from beginning to end with 
interest and profit, but it is dificult to refer to it or 
consult it at need. We do not suggest that the poet should 
have been asked by the University to prepare an index or 
an elaborate table of contents. What we do suggest is 
that the University should have asked some young scholar 
versed in linguistic studies to prepare either or both, 
with the author’s approval and under his guidance and 
directions. 


apart and 


D. 


HINDI 


HARSHAVARDHANA: By Gourishankar  Chatter- 
"jee, M.A., Lecturer, Allahabad University. Published by 
the Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, U. P. 1938. Pp. 
289. Price Rs, 2-8. 


Warshavardhana is a figure in Indian history who 
attracts our notice. And it is quite well expected that he 
should attract our scholars. We have now works written 
on him. But those did not include up-to-date books written 
in any Indian vernacular. So we specially welcome this 
book under notice from the pen of Mr. Chatterjee which 
is full and up-to-date. Here we get what is expected from 
an accomplished scholar writing in a scientific method. 
His account gives us a bright picture of the political, social 
and cultural life of the 6th and 7th centuries. He has 
brought under contribution all. the available materials, 
both Indian and foreign. Besides mentioning his sources 
he quotes the particular passages from Harsha-charita, the 
officiel life of the Emperor written by his court-poet Bana. 

This is the sort of historical works which are bound 
to enrich the vernacular literatures. We only hope that 
our author will bring out a Bengali edition of this useful 
and interesting work. : 

In fine, we would like to point out that two new in- 
scriptions of Sasanka (published in_ the Bengali journal 
the Madhabi of Ashadh, 1345 B.S., showing that he ruled 
over Orissa) and one of Vijaysen, who ruled under Gopa- 
chandra, in the 6th century (published in the Sahitya Pari- 
shat Patrika, 1344 B.S.) throw new light on the history 


of Bengal of that age. P 


Rames Basu 
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URDU 


ZTKAR-E-GHALIB : By Malik Ram, M.A. Published 
by Makiaba Jama-e, Delhi. Price As. 8. 


A short biography of.Ghalib, the great nineteenth 
century poet. We see here what an extremely chequered 
life was Ghalib’s, oscillating between two thrones, and 
between extremes of wealth and poverty. The story cf 
‘Ghalib’s tragic faith in an alien government is heart-break- 
ing. 

SHRIMAD-BHAGWAD-GITA : Translated and pub- 
lished by Lala Balkishan Batra, B.A. LL.B. Editor 
“Iqbal,” Multan. Price As. 6. 

A very ordinary translation. 

Batray SAHNI 


GUJARATI 

(1) MAHAKSHATRAP RAJA RUDRADAMA, (2) 
MATHURA NO SINHDHWAJ: By Acharya Shri Vijayen- 
dra Suri. Published by Yashovijayaji Granthmala, Bhav- 
nagar, Paper -covar. 1938. Pp. 82142. Price Rs. 2 
and Re. I respectively. 

In the first book after considering a number of his- 
torical facts, the Acharya Shri comes to the conclusion 
that the Western Kshatrap Kings have been followers of 
the Jain religion, and that they had come to India, with 
the Jain Acharya Kalkacharya from Sistan and hence 
been under his influence (two centuries before Christ). 
In the second book he tries to prove that Mathura was also 
a centre mainly of Jain religion and not Buddhistie or 
Vedic. His arguments are baseadl on certain historical 
facts and require ‘consideration. 


LALLU: By Ram. Published by Nalwar Vimavala 
in’ the Gandiy Kumarmala, Surat. Thick card-board. 
1939. Pp. 122. Price As. 10. 


A delightful little story of school-life cricket, where 
Lallu, an obstinate country-boy gets over his obstinacy 
and makes up with his hearty friend Jamsu and helps 
him to win the match. The writer:shows an intimate 
knowledge of cricket-technique and juvenile mentality. 


(1) KABIR SAMPRADAYA: By Kisansinh G. 
Chanda. Thick card bound. Pp. 197. Price Re. JI. 
(2) GEOGRAPHY OF GUJARAT: PuysicaL anp Com- 
MERCIAL: By Bhogilal G. Mehta, M.Com. Thick card- 
board. Pp, 218. With charts and Graphs. 1937. Both 
published by the Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay. 


The first book is an intensive and deep study of 
Kabir and his cult, made at Santiniketan and presented 
in an attractive form in Gujarati including a chapter on 
the influence exerted on Gujarati literature by Kabir’s 
teachings and philosophy. The second is an admirable 
handbook on the physical and commercial geography cf 
Gujarat. It gives almost everything wanted for the study 
of tha subject by one who is an entire stranger to it, 


e 
DIWAN BAHADUR RANCHHODBHAI UDAYARAM 
SHATABDI SMARAK GRANTH. Printed at the 
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Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay. Cloth Bound. Pp. 268. 
Price Rs 2-8-0. 1938. 


Diwan Bahadur Ranchhodbai’s centenary was 
observed in 1937 all over Gujarat. He was a prolific 
writer end the father of modern Gujerati drama. 
Besides drama, he has written on a number of other 
subjects, iscluding Prosodv and Trade. The Combay 
Celebration Committee has brought out a memorial volume 
worthy of the occasion. It centains selections from his 
own published and unpublished works in addition to 
what other persons have written about his literary work. 
Altogether it furnishes in a short compass all that one 
wants to know about him and his work. It is a valuable 
contribution to the biographical literature of Gujarat. 


K. M. J. 


. SINDHI 

(1)' DADA-SHYAM, (2) ASHIRVAD : By Shri 
Sewak Bhoj Raj. Published by Koru Mal Sindhi 
Sahitya Mandal, Khai Road, Hyderabad (Sindh). Price 


annas eight each. 


_ Two short, social, sentimental novels, pretty but not 
satisfying. 


BaLray SAHNI 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE INDO-JAPANESE BUSINESS DIRECTORY : 
Published by Indo-Japanese Association, Taihei Building, 
Uchi-Saiwaicho, Kojimachiku, T okyo. 1938-39. Printed 
on art paper, profusely illustrated and nicely bound. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE WARDHA SCHEME 
OF EDUCATION AND THE SUGGESTION OF AN 
ALTERNATIVE -SCHEME FOR PRIMARY EDUCA. 
TION: By M. M. Zuhuruddin Ahmad, M.A., LL.B., Prin- 
cipal, Bahuddin College, Junagadh. Pp. 29. 1938. 


INTELLIGENCE AND. ITS MFASUREMENT : By 
S. M. Mohsin, M.A., Govt. Research Scholar in Psychology 
and Lecturer, Patna College. Published by The All-India 
Federation cf Educational- Associations. Pp. 28. 


A GUIDE TO HINDU DHARMA: By Pt. Mul Raj 
Nagar, Journalist, Sialkot City, India. Pp. 108. 1939. 
Price As. 8. 


VICTORY (A 14raH Crenrury Drama oF Rasputr 
Cuivatry) : By Rajendra Somnarayen Dalal, B.A. With 
a Foreword by Hon. Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia, M.A., LL.B., 
High Court, Bombay. Published by the author from Jag- 
mohan Mansions, New Bhatwadi, Bombay, No. 4. Pop. 
xvit+l5l. 1939, 


HAPPY & MARRIED, HOW : By Roth Allim, The 
World Fellowship Club, Karachi. Pp. 73. Price Re. ]. 


THE KALYANA KALPATARU (THE Duara: 
Tattva Numser), Vor. VI, No. 1. Pp. 336 and 14 Tri- 
colour, 2 Two-colour and 3 Black and White plates. 
Price Inland Rs. 2-8, Foreign 5s. 
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MY STRANGE ILLNESS 
| By SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


‘Tue 15th February, 1939. After meeting 
Mahatma Gandhi at Shegaon and having a long 
talk with him, I returned to Wardha at about 
6 p.m. At night, some friends came to see me 
and in the absence of anything urgent or 
important to do, we were having a chat. I had 
begun to feel-unwell, so I took my temperature 
in their presence. It was 99-4. I did not take 
it seriously, however, 

The next morning, 16th February, I was 
to leave Wardha for Calcutta. In the morning, 
instead of feeling fresh, I felt out of sorts. I 
thought that that was due to disturbed sleep 
the night before. At Wardha and Nagpur 
stations, a large number of friends had come to 
see me and I had no time to think of myself. 
“Only after the train steamed out of Nagpur 
station did I realise that I was extremely un- 
well, When I took my temperature this time, 
-it was 101°. So I went straight to bed. 

After a couple of hours or so, an Anglo- 
‘Indian: gentleman came into my compartment. 
I did, not welcome his presence, particularly 
when I gathered that he would be travelling 
all the way to Calcutta—because I wanted to 
be left quite alone with my fever. But there 
‘was no help; he had as much right to be there 
as I had. After a while he looked intently at 
me and in a kindly tone, asked: “ What is 
wrong with you ? You look completely washed 
out.” I replied that I was not feeling well and 
that I had a temperature. Then he continued, 
“ You-are perspiring I see. You must have got 
influenza.” 

The whole day and night I lay on my 
berth, perspiring all the time: Again and again 
J pondered over his words, ‘You look com- 
pletely washed out.’ How could I look so bad 
as that ? -My facial expression always was 
such that even after a prolonged illness I rarely 
“jooked’ really bad. Besides, how could a 
day’s illness make me lock pulled down to such 
a degree ? J was puzzled. | 

The next morning I got up with a deter- 
mination to look fit. J went into the bathroom, 
had a good’ wash and shave and came out 
looking somewhat better than the day before. 
My fellow-passenger sympathetically asked me 
how I was feeling and after hearing my reply, 


remarked, “ Yes,-you are looking better this 


‘morning. Yesterday you were looking com- 


pletely washed out.” 

From the station I went home only to find 
that some friends were waiting to see me. With 
some exertion I managed to carry on a con- 
versation with them, but by 11 a.m. I felt so 
tired that I took leave of them and retired. I 
had to go to bed—the -bed I was destined to 


stick to for several weeks. 


The doctor came in and after a thorough 
examination, shook his head and took a serious 
view of the case. The pathologist was then 
sent for and he took specimens of blood, ete. 
for the usual tests. Later, other doctors were 
brought mn, including the first Physician to the 
Calcutta Medical College, Sir Nilratan Sircar, 
etc. 

While the doetors were feeling worried 
about the disease and were taxing their brains 
as to how best they could combat it, I was 


‘concerned more with my public engagements. 


On the 18th and 19th February, I had public 
engagements at Hajipur and Muzaffarpur in 
Bihar and on the 22nd February, the Working 
Committee of the Congress was to meet at 
Wardha. JI reached Calcutta on the J7th — 
February from Wardha and I was due.to leave 

the same evening for Patna. Telegrams and 


telephone-calls came in from Bihar enquiring 


if my previous progamme was O.K., and I 
would adhere to it. I replied in the affirmative, 
adding that though I was unwell, | would come 


. at any cost. I only wanted that they should 


cancel all processions and make my programme 
as light as possible. To my people at home 
I said that I would Jeave by the night train for 
Patna, en route to Hajipur, the same evening 
(17th February) notwithstanding what the 
doctors were saying, as I was determined *to 
fulfil my engagements on the 18th and 19th 


February. On being pressed to listen to medical 


advice I retorted that I would start even if [ 
had a temperature of 105°. Thereafter I gave 
instructions for my ticket to.be purchased and 
berth reserved. . 

But as the hours rolled by, my tempera- 
ture began to mount up and up. What was 
worse—a splitting headache got hold of me. 
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_And when the time came for me to start, though 
everything was ready, I could not lift my head. 
To my great sorrow I had to humble myself 
-and give up my determination. Telegrams had 
to be sent regretfully that it was impossible for 
me to start that night, but that I would make 
-every possible effort to start the following 
night. The next day my condition was no 
better, in fact it was worse. Moreover, all 
arrangements had been upset by my not leaving 
‘on the 17th. So the Muzaffarpur tour had to 
be abandoned altogether. Nothing can describe 
my deep regret over this unexpected develop 
“ment, | 

Though Muzaffarpur was out of my pro- 
gramme after the 18th February, my mind was 
not at ease. I began to plan for the Wardha 
ameeting of the Working Committee. Doctors 
began to give me repeated warnings that it was 
impossible to go to Wardha. If I gave up all 
thought of the Working Committee and cor- 
eentrated my mind on getting well, I might be 
able to go to the Tripuri Congress—otherwise, 
even Tripuri might have to be dropped. But 
all these warnings were like speaking to a deaf 
person, My preparations went on despite 
medical advice, and, thanks to friends, I had 
an aeroplane ready to take me to Nagpur on or 
about the 22nd February. 


On the 2ist, I slowly began to realise that 
the doctors were right and that it was quite 
impossible to go to Wardha either by train or 
‘by "plane. I informed Mahatma Gandhi and 
Sardar Patel by wire to that effect and suggest- 
ed postponement of the Working Committee 
- mecting till the Tripuri Congress. At that time 
I had not the faintest idea that twelve (or 
thirteen) members of the Working Committee 
would resign almost immediately. . 


Much fuss has been made by interested 
parties over the above two telegrams and it has 
been alleged that I did not permit the Working 
Committee to transact even routine businses. 
Such an allegation is altogether unfounded. In 
the first place, there was nothing in the 
telegrams to indicate that I did not want the 
Working Committee to go through routine 
business. eMy concern was over the draft 
resolutions for the Congress, which are usually 
framed by the Workifig Committee on the eve 
of its annual plenary session. In the second 
‘place, in my telegram to Sardar Patel, after 
‘giving my view regarding postponement, [ 
requested him to ascertain the views of other 
‘members and wire same to me. The reply to 
my° telegram was the resignation of twelve 
members of the Working Committee. If these 
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members had desired to frame the: resolutions 
for the Tripuri Congress in my absence, I 
would certainly not have stood in their way, 
Regarding the transaction of business, if the 
other members of the Working Committee did 
not agree with me regarding postponement or ii, 
they were in doubt as to what my real inten- 
tions were, they could very easily have put 
through a trunk-call or telegraphed to me. ‘T’o 
the transaction of -routine business there was 
not the slightest objection on my part. And as 
to other and more important business, they 
would have found, if only they had enquired, 
that there would have been no obstruction from 
my side if they had desired to carry on in my 
absence. My only anxiety was to have such 
draft resolutions for the Congress prepared by 
the Working - Committee as all the members 
would agree to—otherwise there was this danger 
that when the ‘ official’ draft resolutions came 
up before the Subjects Committee, members of 
the Working Committee would be found array- 
ed on different sides. To obtain this unanimity, 
my ‘presence was necessary when the draft 
resolutions were being prepared by the Working 
Committee. Hence I had suggested the post- 
ponement of the Working Committee meeting 
till the Tripuri Congress. My proposal would 
have worked very well indeed if twelve (or 
thirteen) members had not responded ‘by 
throwing the bombshell of resignation. 

The following telegram was sent by me 
to Sardar Patel on the 21st February : 

'“ Sardar Patel, Wardha, . 


Kindly see my telegram to Mahatmaji. 
Regretfully feel Working Committee must be 
postponed till Congress. Please consult collea- 
gues and wire opinion. 

Subhas ” 

But I am sorry that I have digressed. This 
is not a ‘political’ article and when I began 
scribbling, I wanted to write about “ My 
Strange IJlness ” and to explain why I called 
my illness “Strange.” I shall now continue 
my story. 

Till the evening of the 2ist February I 
was hoping against hope that I would he able 
to attend the Wardha meeting of the Working 
Committee or at least fly there on the 22nd. 
But the doctors had no such worry. For them, 
Wardha was out of the question—their eyes 
Their one effort was to pull 
me up to such a condition during the next few 
days that I could at least undertake the 
journey to the Tripuri Congress. Siv Nilratan ~ 
Sircar’s bulletin had banned even the Tripuri 
Congress, but I pleaded and argued with my 
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doctors and ultimately told them plainly that 
so long as I was alive, I could not keep away 
from the Tripuri Congress during such a crisis 
in our history. I gratefully confess that they 
did all that was humanly possible for them to 
enable me to attend the Congress. 


As I look back on my five weeks’ illness, 
T must make one confession. From the begin: 
ning, I did not take my illness as seriously as 
the doctors did—in fact I thought that they 
‘were unduly alarmist—and I did not co-operate 
with them as much as I should have. On the 
other hand, I have a legitimate excuse to offer. 
It was quite impossible: for me to take complete 
physical and mental rest. I fell ill at a most 
critical period. The resignation of the mem- 
bers of the Working Committee aggravated the 
crisis. Statement after statement was being 
issued attacking me: The ‘ unkindest’~ cuts 
came from a quarter where they were least 
expected. The General Secretary of the Con- 
eress having resigned, [-had perforce to attend 
to urgent business sent in by the office of the 
All-India Congress Committee. Regarding 
interviews, while I could decline to see local 
friends and visitors, I could not very well refuse 
to see Congressmen coming to see the Congress 
President on Congress business from far-off 
places.- Owing to these and other factors, even 
with the best will in the world, I could not have 
complied with the advice of my doctors regard- 
ing physical and mental rest. I shall give one 
relevant instance here. -When statement after 
statement was being issued against me, my 
siience was being misconstrued and friends in 
different, and even remote, provinces began to 
urge me to issue some sort of a reply in order 
to meet at least some of the unfounded charges 
levelled against me. After a great deal of 
procrastination due to my ill-health, I made un 
my mind one afternoon to write my statement 
that day—-come what may. It was not an easy 
affair, however. I had first to wade through 
some of the statements that had appeared so 
far, in. order to understand what the charges 
were. Only after that could I commence 
dictating my statement. By the time I finished 
glancing through the typed copy and gave 
orders for issuing it to the Press, it was mid- 
night. Then the temperature was taken and it 
was 103°. Prior to that there was an improve- 


ment in my general condition and the evening’ 


temperature was not rising beyond 101° for 
the last two days. The doctors, therefore, 
deplored the set-back caused by my ‘voluntarily 
undertaking mental work prematurely, but I 
could not help it, circumstanced as I was. 
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I must now come to the crux of my 
difficulties, because only that will explain much 
of what has happened. When I was lying ill 
in Calcutta after my return from Wardha on. 
the 17th February, it was widely propagated 
by interested people that my illness was a 
‘fake’ and that my ‘ political’ fever was being: 
utilised for avoiding the meeting of the Con- 
gress Working Committee on the 22nd Febru- | 
ary. ‘This news was communicated to me by’ - 
friends. from a number of provinces and I 


‘cannot doubt its authenticity. Even the bulletin. 


issued by Sir Nilratan Sircar made no impres- 
sion at all on the people who were consciously 
and maliciously carrying on the above false 
propaganda. The same propaganda was: 
carried on at Jubbulpore and Tripuri. When I 
reached Jubbulpore on the 6th March at about’. 


4 p.m., my temperature was 101°. When I 
reached my camp at Tripuri after an. 
ambulance-ride, it shot up to 103°. On my 


arrival at Tripuri, the Reception Committec 
Doctors took charge of me. After examining 
me, one of them looked significantly at the’ 
other and this struck me at.once as strange. 


_After a couple of days, I learnt the whole story. 


Everybody in Tripuri had been told that I was. 
not really ill and this propaganda had affected: 
the doctors as well. When they examined me: 
after my arrival and discovered that I was: 
seriously ill, they were surprised and they then: 
felt indignant about the false and malicious. 
propaganda that had been carried on. What. 
increased their indignation was that even their: 
bulletins were not believed by interested people 
in Tripuri, For instance, an important ex-. 
member of the Working Committee one day ~ 
asked one of the Reception Committee Doctors. 
if I really had a temperature of 102° and if 
he (the Doctor) had taken the temperature 
himself. Reports came to me from several’ 
independent sources that even in the highest. 
circles, my illness was not believed in. One 
day out of sheer exasperation, the Reception. 
Committee Doctors sent .for a Medical Board 
consisting of the Inspector-General of Civil: 
Hospitals, ©. P. and Berar, the Director of 
Public Health, C. P. and Berar andethe Civil 
Surgeon of Jubbulpore. After their joint state— 
ment was issued, there*was a change in the 
atmosphere. But the result of bringing in: 
these big officials was that my attending the- 
open session of the Congress was - definitely 
banned. I could have somehow coaxed and’ 
cajoled the Reception Committee Doctors into» 
allowing me to attend the plenary session of" 
the Congress. But this was not possible: with 
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the officials. Before issuing their report, they 
were clever enough to ask me if I would trust 
their opinion and accept their advice. Natural- 
ly, I had to reply in the affirmative and I was, 
as it were, trapped—for I was then told that 
I could not attend the open session of the Con- 
gress. The arrangements made by the Reception 
Committee for myself were 
and, from the physical point of view, I had 
nothing to complain of. But owing to the above 
and other reasons, the moral atmosphere of 
Tripuri was sickening to a degree. I have not 
experienced anything like it at any previous 
session of the Congress, | 
The letters, telegrams, etc. I have been 
receiving since the 17th February not only 
make interesting reading but when piled up 
make a regular volume. Every day they pour 
_ in—and not only do letters and telegrams come, 
but parcels and packets containing medicine of 
all kinds and amulets of every description. I 
was trying to analyse the above writers and 
senders according to their religious faith and I 
found that every religious denomination was 
represented. And not only every religious de- 
nomination, but every system of medicine (all 
the “pathies,” if I may use that word) and both 
-the sexes ! Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Parsis, 
etc.—Allopaths, Homcopaths, Vaids, Hakims, 
Naturopaths, Astrologers, ete.—men and women 
——all have been writing to me, giving me their 
advice and sometimes also samples of medicine 
and amulets. Naturally, it is quite impossible 
for me now to write and thank them for their 
. kindness. Sometimes they write more than once 
when they do not get a reply from me. Now, 
what am I to do with all these prescriptions ? 
The first thing I do is to hand them over to my 
doctors, who can best judge how to utilize them. 
But in most cases, the doctors are reluctant to 
make any use of the prescriptions or the 
medicine sent. Is it ungracious on their part 
or on my part? IJ wonder. 
Besides prescriptions and medicine, I have 
_ been receiving numbers of letters and parcels of 
a, different sort. Astrologers and Sadhus send 
. me amulets and blessings. And unknown well- 


wishers and sympathisers send me ashirvddi 


flowers, etc’, after offering prayers for my health 
and welfare at some teraple or place of worship. 
According to prevailing custom these ashirvads 
flowers, leaves, sacrificial ashes, ete. (or nir- 
malya) have to be received with reverence and 
placed on the head or against the forehead for a 
while. ‘But the fairer sex go even further. They 
are xeluctant to throw them away after this 
operation is over, with the result that any 
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number of these packets and amulets can be 
found underneath my pillow. And they are 
daily growing in number. Personally, I am of 
an exceedingly rationalistic frame of mind, but 
I respect the feelings and sentiments of others 
even where I do not agree with them. 

So I go on pondering within me as to the 
real value of these prescriptions, medicine, 
amulets, flowers, sacrificial ashes, ete. It moved 
me profoundty to find that they came from 
every section of the vast Indian community an‘ 
from every corner of India—-from Kashmir to 
It brought tears of gratitude 
to my eyes when I found that J] had such a 
large circle of well-wishers and sympathisers. I 
had never imagined it’ even in my dreams. It 
may be that a few of the writers wanted some 
sort of advertisement for themselves—but there 
is no doubt that the vast majority were actuated 
solely by a genuine feeling of sympathy for me 
in my suffering. The prescriptions or medicine 
or amulets may have no objective value, but 
behind them all there was a genuine feeling of 
sympathy and affection which had for me un- 
bounded value and deep significance. JI have 
no doubt that these good wishes will help me 
greatly in my recovery—much more than earthly 
medicine or astrological amulets. Even where 
{ cannot make use of medical advice or 
medicine or amulets, I gratefully accept the 
good-wishes that move the hearts of the senders. 

Owing to the morally sickening atmosphere 
of Tripuri, I left that place with such a loathing 
and disgust for Politics as I have never ‘felt 
before during the last nineteen years. As I 
tossed in my bed at Jamadoba, by day and by 
night, I began to ask myself again and again 
what would become of our public life when 


there was so much of pettiness and vindictive- 


ness even in the highest circles. My thoughts 
naturally turned towards what was my first 
love in life—the eternal call of the Himalayas. 
Jf such was the consummation of our Politics— 
I asked myself—why did I stray from what 
‘Aurobindo Ghose would describe as “the life 
divine.” Fad the time now come for me to tear 
the veil of Maya and go back to the fountain- 
head of all love? I spent days and njghts of 
moral doubt and uncertainty. At times the 
call of the Himalayas became insistent. I 
prayed for light in my dark mind. Then slowly 
a new vision dawncd on me and I began to 
recover my mental balance—as well as my faith 
in man and in my countrymen. After all, 
Tripuri was not India. There was another India 
revealed by these letters, prescriptions, medicine, 
amulets, flowers, etc. What grievance could I 
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have against that India—which was perhaps 
the real India ? Then again, it struck me that 
at Tripuri there were two worlds. The pettiness 
and vindictiveness that I had experienced, 
referred only to a part of Tripuri. What about 
the other part? What grievance could I have 
against that part? Further, in spite of what I 


had experienced at Tripuri, how could I lose my ' 


fundamental faith in man? To distrust man 
was to distrust the divinity in him—to distrust 
one’s very existence. So, gradually: all my 
doubts were dispelled till I once again: recovered 
my normal robust optimism. In this effort to 
regain my normal self, these prescriptions, 
medicine, amulets, flowers, etc. were a great help. 

I have suffered a lot physically and have 
had experience of a large number of diseases. 
Sometimes I think that I have exhausted the 
whole gamut described in text-books of Patho- 
logy. J have fallen ill at home and abroad as 
well as in prison. In fact, I often wonder that 
{ am still alive and kicking. But in all my life 
I have not experienced such acute and con- 
centrated physical suffering continuously for a 
‘ month, as I have since the 17th February, 1939 


True, I have suffered much in prison: ‘But that. 


suffering was spread out over comparatively 
long periods. What has happened to me this 
time ? I looked comparatively hale and hearty 
during the first part-of.last month. Why and 
how did I suddenly fall so seriously ill? 
Perhaps, doctors alone should attempt the 
answer, but cannot a lay man—the patient lim 
self—also try ? | -- 


Doctors have .before them heaps of patho- 
logical test-reports. They have, 
examined’me repeatedly. Though they are not 
communicative to the patient as to the exact 
disease. he -has been suffering from, I gather 
that my present malady is some kind. of 
pneumonia with perhaps liver and intestinal 
complications. Blood-pressure—they _ add—is 
abnormally low. Moreover, power of resistance 
as revealed by sedimentation tests, etc. is also 
very .low and weakness is excessive. The 
system lacks sufficient strength to combat in- 
fection. and. recover normality. Is this expla- 
nation sufficient and adequate? I. don’t know. 

Beyond the explanation that my vitality, 
for some reason or. other, is exceedingly low at 
present—I wonder if all the clinical and other 
forms of examination have revealed the real 
eauses of this prolonged illness and this acute 
physical-suffering. A few days after I fell ill, 
IT began to receive letters and telegrams. from 
different places suggesting the nature of my 
malady. Among them were some telegrams 


moreover, ~ 
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suggesting that I had been poisoned. My 
doctors were amused at first. Then they gave- 
thought to the matter but could not find any 
clinical data to support this theory. So they 
put it aside. 

A few days later I was visited by. a 
Professor of the Calcutta University, an erudite 
scholar in Sanskrit Literature and a man of 
exemplary character, for whom our family have 
high regard and esteem. He had been commis- 
sioned to deliver a message to us. A number 
of Pundits and astrologers including himself had. 
met the day before to discuss my illness. They: 
had come to the conclusion that ordinary. 
causes could not account for my strange and 
acute illness. They were of the view that. 
somebody in some part of the country had been. 
practising what is known in the Tantra-Shastra 
as Mérana-Kriy@—that is, attempt to kill by 
tdntric process or will-power. Everybody was 
intrigued and amused as well. Without dis- 
believing the possibility of exerting abnormal 


will-power in accordance with tantric mental 


exercises—was it possible in the year of grace 
1939 for such mental phenomena as Maran, 
Uchchdtan, Basheekaran, etc. to take place ? 
Our visitor was definite that, though such pheno- 
mena were rare now, they did take place 
nevertheless. And he cited instances. He 
added that, though Mdrana-Kriyé had taken 
place, owing to my strength, it would not have: 
any fatal result, but would only damage my 
health. And he coneluded by offering some. 
advice as to how I should be careful in pro- 
tecting my health. 


I confess. that all this talk did not convince 
me in the least, but it nevertheless left an 
uncanny: feeling within me. At the back of my- 
mind there was the: faint impression of # 
question-mark. Any other man talking in the 
above manner would have -been dismissed with 
scant courtesy—but this gentleman of undoubt- 
ed integrity, unimpeachable character and pro- 
found scholarship—who had: nothing to-do with 
Politics and had no axe to grind—had to be’ 
listened to, even if he was not to be taken: 


.sériously. 


About, this time—that is, a fewedays before 
I Jeft for. Tripuri—a number of friends begaragto, 
‘press me to wear amulets in order to help me” 
in recouping my health. My rationalistic mind 
revolted against this at first, but in a moment 
of weakness, I yielded. JI accepted a couple of 
rings and.four amulets. I accepted only those 
from friends whom I. knew and who were not 
‘actuated by any professional motive: Arhulets 
from people whom I did not know personally: 


MY STRANGE ILLNESS 


I did not wear and there were any number of 
them. To wear all of them would be tanta- 
mount to converting myself into an amulet- 
exhibition. I was so anxious to be well during 
the Tripuri Congress that I argued within 
myself that even if there was a mere five-per 
cent chance of my getting well by using 
amulets, why should I miss it? So I compro- 
mised with my innate rationalism—but as soon 
as the Tripuri Congress was over, I relieved 
myself of the two rings and four amulets. And 
now my rationalism is safe and I ean trust to 
nature™and my luck ! 

There are certain things about my illness 
which I at least as a lay man cannot account 
for, There is no regularity or periodicity. For 
some days the temperature would begin to rise 
at noon, reach its maximum at about 6 p.m. 
and then slowly decline. Next morning it 
would be normal. Rise of temperature would 
be accompanied by unbearable headache which 
would subside only after four or five hours’ 
continuous application of ice. Remission would 
be accompanied by heavy perspiration and 
complete prostration. Then suddenly this order 
would change. Fever would persist day and 
night without any remission on the one side 
and high rise on the other. Sometimes the 
symptoms would point to malignant malaria, 
sometimes to enteric fever and sometimes to 
something else. But every time the pathologi- 
‘cal test would be negative. If one day the 
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fever shot up to 104 degrees, the next day it 
would come down to normal and people would 
expect a permanent remission. But the third 
day it would mount up again. The arbitrariness 
of the fever and the variety of symptoms would 
baffle both doctors and lay men. And _ the 
excessive weakness and exhaustion which have 
got hold of me remain a mystery. Even today 
1 do not think I look half as bad as I really am. 

During the last five weeks or more, though 
I have been cut off from the outside world to a 
large extent—in another sense I have been in 
close touch with it. People who have no con- 
nection whatsoever with Politics, whom I do 
not personally know at all—people in remote 
corners of the country—even orthodox Pundits 
have shown such solicitude and sympathy for 
me in my illness that I could never imagine. 
I have often asked myself—‘ What is the bond 
that binds us? Why do they feel for mez ? 
What have I done to merit such affection ? ” 
The answer to these questions can be given by 
them alone. 

One thing I know. This is the India for 
which one toils and suffers. This is India 
for which one can even lay down Ife This 
is the real India in which one can have undying 
faith, no matter what Tripuri says or does. 


Jamadoba 


Jezlgora P.O. 
Dist. Manbhum 
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THE CENTRAL BUDGET 
By Dr. PRAMATHANATH BANERJEA, m.a., p.se., M.L.A., Barrister-at-Law 


IN PRESENTING his last budget Sir James Grigg 
dealt with three sets of figures. The first 
related to the final accounts for 1937-38, which 
showed an improvement in revenue of Rs. 22 
lakhs and a decrease of Rs. 9 lakhs in expendi- 


of Rs. 83 lakhs for taxes on income (including 
Rs. 43 lakhs on account of the Corporation 
Tax) and Rs. 14 lakhs in the net receipts from 
Posts and Telegraphs. The year thus ended 


F 
- 


ture, as compared with the Revised Estimates. _ 
The main variations in revenue were increases 
_—— eo py 4 wo 

Dy a decrease of Rs. 1,78 lakhs 


in the budget in the ensuing year. 


The total estimates for thi 
1,88 lakhs and that fo 
“than the Corporatio 


Corporation Tax. 
Corporation Tax is Rs. 
Taxes on Income other 
Tax is Rs. 14,66 lakhs. The provincial shar 
of the Income Tax comes up to Rs. 1,78 lakhs 
As for expenditure, the total estimate is Rs 
82.65 lakhs. This modest figure 1s explaine 
Ny | under Interes 
coupled with the fact that the special economie 
enforced during this year are being eee 

le ne 


“J 


with a deficit of Rs. 78 lakhs, which was drawn defence budget for 1939-40 stands at Rs. 45,1 


from the Revenue Reserved Fund. 


The revised estimates for the current year 


(1938-39) show a net deterioration of Rs. 2,92 
lakhs in revenue, and this is more than accounted 
for by the sharp fall in the receipts from 
Customs Duties. Under expenditure there is a 


Z| 
- > 
“~ 


lakhs. It has been possible to keep the militar 


~ 


expenditure down to this figure only as a resul 


of (i) ‘the receipt of the addition of £500,000 + 
, the contribution made by the British Goverr 


ment in terms of the Report of the Capitatio 
Tribunal, (ii) the transfer to the Imperie 


net diminution of Rs. 18 lakhs made up of a\/Establishment of 4 British Battalions, 1 Cavalr 


reduction of Rs. 1,18 lakhs in Civil Estimates | 


mainly due to economy measures, counter- 
balanced by an increase of Rs. 100 lakhs for 
the Defence Services. The result is that, instead 
of realising a surplus of Rs. 9 lakhs, we have to 
reckon on a deficit of about Rs. 2,65 lakhs. As 
the amount provided for the reduction or 
avoidance of debt was Rs. 3 crores, this means 
that there will virtually be no debt repayment 
from revenue during the year. = Re 

The total revenue estimates for the financial 
year 1939-40 amount to Rs. 82,15 lakhs as 
compared to Rs. 83,00 lakhs in the revised 
estimates for the current year, The trade 


depression is showing signs of being shorter 


than usual, but the Finance Member did net 
think it safe to raise the estimates of customs 
revenue much above the level of this year’s 
returns. The customs revenue is estimated at 
Rs. 48,93 lakhs. This includes an increase in 
revenue of about 54 lakhs due to the proposal 
made in the Finance Bill of amending the 


definition of the word ‘ factory’ in respect of | 


the production of Khandsari sugar and_ the 
reduction in the rate of duty on Khandsari 
sugar from Re. 1 to annas 8 per cent. The taxes 
on income are estimated to yield, as the com- 
bined effect of the recently adopted legislative 
and quasi-legislative changes, an increase of Rs. 
1,31 lakhs of which Rs. 21 lakhs is under 


bas. 8 


Prospective Deficit, Rs. 50_lakhs. 


(Should be 


Regiment, and 5 Tank Companies, and (1 
drawing on Military Sinking Funds to th 
extent of Rs. 49 lakhs. In addition, allowance 


is made for the receipt of £2,150,000, being th 


first part of the capital grant of £5 millio 
sanctioned by the British Government im ai 
of the re-equipment of the Army in India. 

- Thus, on the basis of the adoption of ne 
rates in the Taxes on Income; the additions 


- income to be derived from Khandsari sugar, 2 


the maintenance of the other items of existi 


taxation, the position as at the 31st March, 194 


is estimated to be as follows :—Revenue, R 
lakhs; Expenditure Rs. 82,65 lakhs 


In view of the fact that the resources of tl 
Central Government in respect of new taxatio 
are somewhat circumscribed, the Financ 
Member decided, for the purpose of meeting tt 
deficit, to increase the taxation on one of tt 
extremely few items of the Customs tariff whic 
t . . . eo : 
shows an expanding yield, viz., that relating 1 
raw cotton, and he proposed that the dut 
doubled. He observed in th 
connection : 

“T shall no doubt be told that by this measure I 4 
indulging in my usual vendetta against indigenous indust 
I might with good deal more justice retort that perha 
the increased duty would do something to prompte t 


growing of the longer staples of cotton in India and tl 
is no contemptible objection when we remember t 
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Indizn mills are importing over 700,000 bales of these 
yariciies a yeer.” 

Before entering upon a discussion of the 
budget and the Finance Bill, 19389, a few words 
may be said about the financial system of 
India. “Finance is not arithmetic, it is a 
great policy,” was an observation rightly made 
by an eminent financial expert many years ago. 
It is up to us to examine the manner in which 
this great policy has been formulated -and 
carried out. 

A good financial system has two chief 
characteristics. In the first place, the taxation 
is adjusted to the capacity of the people and 
the incidence of taxation is fair and equitable. 
In the second place, expenditure is so adjusted 
as to yield the greatest amount of good to 
society as a whole. As for the first point, it has 
often been asked: Has the limit of capacity 
of the people to pay taxes been passed ih 
India? It has -been urged very often by 
politicians that the limit of taxation has been 
reached. Personally speaking, I am not quite 
sure about this fact, but it cannot be denied that 
already there is a very heavy burden of taxa- 
tion on the people of the country. As regards 
incidence, it can be asserted that the tax system 
is far from equitable. Sir James Grigg admitted 
the other dav that the Indian taxation system 
was “regressive. ”’ He, however, took comfort 
in the observation that in the present condition 
of the country it must remain so. 

Perhaps he meant that, unless the trade 
and industry of the country is fully developed, 
the scope of direct taxation in a country must 
remain extremely limited. That is indeed the 
real position in India. But what have the 
Government done to develop the trade, commerce 
and industry of the country ? In the past, the 
Government placed various impediments in the 
way of the industrialization . of the country. 
Thanks to the adoption of the policy of diseri- 
minating protection, however, the industrial 
situation in the country has to a considerable 
extent improved in recent times. But Sir James 
Grigg is a free trader and if he could have had 
things entirely in his own hands, he would have 
done his best to set back the hands of the clock 
so that India might oncé more become a pro- 
ducer of raw materials and an Importer of 
manufactured goods. Even in this Budget we 
find indications of his desire to do this, 

As for exnenditure, what should be the 
ideal in India? In ancient India. according 
to Kafidas. the greatest of Indian poets. “the 
king collected taxes from the peopte onty for 


‘social 


has been done. 
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doing them good, just as the sun draws moisture 
from the earth only to give it back a thousand- 
fold.” In the modern world, every advanced 
country adopts the maximum good of the people 
as its ideal in the matter of expenditure. But 
unfortunately, this ideal has not been accepted 
by. the Government in India. It is only 
sectional interests that have prevailed in this 
country. If we analyse the items of expendi- 
ture in India, what-do we find ? We find that 
a large proportion of the revenues of the 
country goes out of the country without any 
direct return. A considerable part of the 


‘remainder 1s devoted to the maintenance of 4 


very costly mulitary and civil administration, 
and it is only the balance which is devoted to 
the nation-building services. While India has 
to spend very large sums of money on matters 
like defence and ‘the police, she spends very 
small sums on the nation-building activities 
such as education, sanitation, industrial deve- 
lopment, agricultural improvement and other 
service programmes. How does the 
present Finance Member deal with these 
matters in the present budget ? Judged from 
this. point of view of the needs of the country, 
It appears to be a very disappointing budget. 
The Finance Member says that he does not 
believe in imaginative finance. I personally do 
not believe in imaginative finance; but to follow 
the old rut is not always the correct policy. 
Foresight, imagination and courage are essential 
in budget-makine and in properly steering the 
financial ship of the country. These things have 
been lamentably lacking in the budget of the 
present year. 

The Fiance Member made a boastful claim 
to the effect that he has retrenched expenditure 
to a very large extent. I admit, and I always 
give credit where it is due, that some retrench- 
ment has been effected. I feel thankful for what 
But I must confess that the . 
policy of economy has not gone far enough. We 
do not see in the Budget any indication of the 
Fimance Member’s desire to abolish posts which 
are superfluous. We do not see any attempt 
on his part to reduce the salaries of Government 
Officers. As it is, the retrenchment which he 
has carried out has been carried out with the 
object of financing the military expenditure of 
the country. Ss 

The Finance Member said that India was 
very fortunate in having been able to escape 
any addition to her military expenditure. “This 
statement is not wholly correct. What we find 
is that there is an addition of Rs. 49 lakhs to the 
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amount which was budgeted last year. Sic 
James Grigg further said that some of the other 
countries were spending very large sums of 
money. While India was spending three to four 
per cent. only of her annual national income, 
some of the other countries were -spending as 
much as twelve-and-a-half or twenty-five per 
cent. These figures cannot be accepted as 
absolutely correct. 

Again, the statement of the Finance 
Member in referring to the smallness of the 
military expenditure of India is not convincing. 
When he referred to the proportion of the income 
he forgot the fact that as the mcome of a people 
rises, its capacity to contrioute also increases 
more than proportionally. That is a very 
important fact which he has ignored. Further, 
we should also consider the purposes for which 
the military expenditure is incurred. Different 
nations have different objects in view in incur- 
ring their military expenditure. Some people 
indulge in military expenditure in order to get 
a direct return. Italy did so: Germany is 
doing so at the present moment; and so is 
Britain. But India has no such object in view. 
Her expenditure is purely defence expenditure. * 
Sir Walter Layton said ten years ago that 
India’s military expenditure in proportion to her 
revenues was greater than that of any other 
country. I admit that those were normal times 
and that the times have now changed, But it 
is significant that in normal times the propor- 
tion of Indian military expenditure to her 
revenues was greater than the proportion of 
expenditure of any other country. 

Coming to the Finance Bill, we find that 
there are three measures of taxation proposed 
in it. First; the export duty on cotton, secondly, 
the additional gmount to be derived from 
Khandsari sugar and, thirdly, the - additional 
taxation relating to the taxes on incom™% As 
regards the export duty on cotton, the Finance 
- Member hopes to kill two birds with one stone. 
He hopes to get his revenue and he sets the 
different classes of people to fight amongst 
themselves. He said that this additional duty 
would help the growth of long staple cotton in 
the country. It seems to most of us that long 
staple cotton can be grown, but it cannot ‘be 
grown in the immediate future. It may take 
a considerable time and a great deal of experi- 
ment before long staple cotton is not only grown 
in this country but sold at the same price as a 
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* And the ‘ defence’ is, not the defence of the freedom 
end independence of the country, but the defence of the 
foreign British rule in India, or, in other words, the defence 
of the’ continuance of India’s subjection—Editor, M. R. 
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long - staple cotton imported from abroad. 


Meanwhile, Indian cotton mills will be placed 
at a disadvantage in competition with the 
cotton mils in Lancashire and in Japan. The 
Finance Member denied any intention to benefit 
Lancashire, but it is only natural that the 
interests of his own country should be nearest 
to his heart. A predecessor in office of Sir 
James Grigg, namely, Sir 
observed in 1877 : 

“We are often told that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment of India to think of Indien intezests alone and that 


if the interests of Menchester suffer, it is no affair of ours. 
For my part, I utterly repudiete such doctrines.” 


He further observed : 

“The interests of Manchester at which some foolish 
people sneer are the interests not only of the great and 
intelligent population engaged directly in the trade in 
cotton but of millions of Englishmen.” 

The attitude of Sir James Grigg is the same 
as the attitude of Sir John Strachey, only he is 
not as frank as his predecessor was. 

‘The benefit of the enhaneed duty will go 
not merely to Lancashire although it is intended 
to benefit Lancashire in the first instance, it 
will also go to Japan. In any case the Indian 
mills will suffer. Some of the Indian mills have 
not in recent times been working on adequate 
rate-of profit. The Bengal mills are not getting 
that rate of profit which weuld be desirable 
and necessary; and being on the margin, some 
of the Bengal mills will perhaps go out of 
existence.. Bengal did not take to this cotton 
industry. until long after 
Ahmedabad had entered the field. Bengal has 
not yet had enough experience of the business, 
and naturally the rate of profit which is earned 
by Bengal mills is lower than the rates of profit 
in other provinces. Thus this doubling of the 
duty on raw cotton will prove a great hardship 
to Bengal mills. 


Coming now to khandsari sugar, the same . 


policy of making the people “ knocking their 
heads ” one against another is being followed. 
The Finance Member has made the sugar 
mill owner, the large producer of khandsara 
sugar and the small producer of khandsarz sugar 


all knock their heads one against another. 


I am not connected with this industry at? all, 
but I am deeply interested in the welfare of 
cottage industries in the country. I am afraid 
that the khandsari sugar industry will be hard 
hit by the new definition which is sought to be 
siven to the word ‘ factory.’ 
Coming ‘to the third item of taxation, 
namely, income tax, it cannot be denied that 
a large amount of revenue is now sought to be 
derived under this head. So far as the big people 


John Strachey, . 


Bombay and - 
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are concerned, I am not sorry. that a greater 
burden has been sought to be placed upon them. 
But when a greater burden is placed on any 
section of the community it ought to be made 
clear to them that this is being done. That has 
not been done in the budget speech of the 
Finance Member. The slab system will benefit 
the tax-payer with comparatively small incomes. 
This is a move in the right direction, for whicn 
all fair-minded persons will feel thankful to 
Sir James Grigg. But the removal of the 
exemption limit regarding Super-tax on Com- 
panies can not be supported on grounds of justice 
and equity. Even the smallest companies will 
have to pay the tax at the same rate as very big 
companies, namely, at the rate of one anna. 
This surely is not a graduated system of taxa- 
tion. In the interest of the industrial develop- 
ment of the country, therefore, I suggest that the 
exemption limit should not be abandoned. If 
necessary, it may be lowered to Rs. 25,000. 
With regard to large incomes Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir gave certain figures. He showed that 
in India the number of persons who had fairly 
large incomes was something like 329. Now, 
what is the position in England? From the 
latest report of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue in Great Britain it appears that the 
number of people liable to sur-tax, which is the 
same as super-tax in this country, rose from 
91,000 to 95,000 during the year. Those who 


could be classed as millionaires, that is persons 


with incomes above £40,000, or approximately 
5+ lakhs of rupees, rose from 529 to 539. I 
. wonder if there 1s a single person who will 
answer this description in India. If any exist 
in this country, their number must be exceed- 
ingly small. The total net sur-tax assessed in 
England rose from 53 million pounds to 57 
million pounds in the current year. Thus we 
find that there is a much greater scope for the 
imposition of income-tax and super-tax in 
England than in India. Even the number of 
persons who pay ordinary income-tax in India 
is very small. I do not want that there should 
be millionaires in this country. But what I do 
want is that people as a whole should be pros- 
‘perous amd there should be millions of people 
who would be in a position to pay income-tax. 
But that is not the position now and it is because 
of that fact that indirect taxation has to be 
resorted to in this country to a great extent. 

Now the question which faces us is whether 
the deficit which has been disclosed is a real 
one or not. 

It is clear that there has been some under- 
estimating. The Finance Member himself said 
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in the course of his budget speech that for the 
year 1937-38 he resorted to “ over-cautious ” 
estimating in the case of the income-tax. 

This is practically the same as ‘ under- 
estimating.’ Therefore, it -is natural. to 
expect that in the coming year’s budget also he 
has adopted the same policy of “ over-cautious ” 
estimating in respect of both Customs and 
Taxes on Income. If that be so, he will do 
well to withdraw his taxation proposals. 


But supposing there is a real deficit, three 
alternative measures may be suggested which 
would be better calculated to meet the deficit 
than the proposal made by the Honourable the 
Finance Member. The first of these alter- 
native measures is a reduction in the salaries 
of all officers of Government above a minimum 
on a graduated scale. It is a well-known factyy 
that the salaries of Government officers in India 
are higher than those paid even in rich 
countries, in fact higher than those paid any- 
where else in the world. In view of this fact 
it is absolutely essential in a poor country like 
India to adopt the policy of reduction of 
salaries. If that is done, a sufficient sum will 
be saved which will not only wipe out the 
deficit but will leave a margin for reduction 
of taxation. A further saving will arise from 
the abolition of useless ‘posts. There is a 
number ef well-paid posts which can be 
abolished without any detriment to the effi- 
ciency of the administration. This also should 
be taken into consideration, 


The next suggestion is that the existing 
arrangement for the grant of relief in respect 
of double taxation should be withdrawn. In 
connection with the passing of the Income-tax 
Bull this matter was urged by many members of 
the Central Assembly, but it was not accepted 
by the Government. In view of the coming 
deficit, it may be hoped that this suggestion 
will meet with due consideration. It will in- 
volve, it is true, an amendment of the Income- 
tax Act, but if the Government bring forward 
a proposal, the Act will be amended at a single 
sitting by the legislature. This will give the 
Finance Member a sum of about a crore of 
rupees, that is to say, it will leave in his hands 
a margin of about half-a-crore after meeting 


‘the ‘prospective deficit. 


The third suggestion is that all sums of 
money which are paid out of the Indian 
treasury in England in payment of interest 
charges on sterling loans and on pensions of’ 
retired ofticers be subjected to the Indian 
income-tax. This is needed as much in the 
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interests of justice and fair-play as in the 
interests of budget-making. It is true that this 
will require the amendment of the Government 
of India Act, but it may be pointed out that 
the Government of India Act is not immutable 
like the laws of the Medes and the Persians. If 
the Government of India approach the British 
Government, the Government of India Act may 
be amended in the course of a few days. There 
will be no difficulty in this regard. I{ there 
is the will, there will be no difficulty in finding 
the way. This measure is likely to yield 
between 14 crores to 2 crores of rupees. 


-Thus any one of these measures suggested 
here will be quite sufficient for meeting the 
deficit in the budget and for leaving a margin 
for the reduction of taxation, while a com- 
bination of all these measures will be sufficient 
not only for both these purposes but will leave 
as a margin a large sum of money for expendi- 
ture on the nation-building activities of 
Government. 


Coming to the remission of taxation, it is 
necessary to stress the need for reducing the 
price of the postcard. Four years ago the writer 
of this article moved an amendment to ‘the 
Finance Bill urging the reduction of the price of 
the postcard from 8 pice to 2 pice, and this 
amendment was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. But unfortunately, the Government 
did not see their way to accept the amendment. 
The time has now come for them to take a 
decisive action on this question. I need hardly 
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say that this 1s a matter in which there exists . 
in the country a great deal of discontent. 

In the concluding portion of his budget 
speech the Finance Member echoed the obiter 
dicta of the Chief Justice of the Federal Court 
regarding the need for mutual forbearance 
between the Provincial Governments and the 
Central Government with regard to concurrent 
powers of taxation. It is to be hoped that the 
Provincial Governments will take due note of 
this admonition, and that the Central Govern- 
ment will always bear the matter fully in mind. 
The Finance Member also stressed the necessi- 
ty for “a release of the stresses operating 


between race and race and community and ~ - 


community.” Although it may be said’ thas 
this homily came with ill grace from a person 
who had corisistently flouted the opinion of 
this House and has persistently gone against 
the public opinion of the country, the country 
is prepared to welcome his plea for co-operation. 
Sir James Grigg pleaded for political reconei- 
liation, which, according to him, was needed for 
the economic welfare of India as well as of the 
rest of the world. But it must be emphasised 
that political reconciliation must be based on 
fairness and justice. If there is a proper 
approach made from the side of the Govern- 
ment, there is likely to be adequate response 
from the side of the people. Meantime, the 
attitude of the Government of India and of the 
British Government towards the criticisms of 
the present budget will be a test of the sincerity 
of their desire for reconciliation. 












THE MADRAS FINE ARTS EXHIBITION 


By Srimatr SAKUNTALA THAMPI 


Atone a thronged highway, stands the red- 
stone buildings of the School of Arts, where 
dwells a man who dreams with the gods. Mr. 
D. P. Roy Chowdhury, the principal, has created 
a dream world, a world of the imagination, 
superior in many ways to the world in which 
we live, much pleasanter if less substantial. 

His colossal statue of the young Maharaja 
of Travancore, meant to be seen from afar; 3s 
a perfect instance of the superiority of sculp- 
ture over painting; no mortal can help feeling 
small before this gigantic figure, and the 
sensation is intensified when one sits on the 
low Ratan chairs and looks up at the likeness 
of the living head of the Chola dynasty. It 
reminded me very much of the day when as a 
very little girl I was allowed to bow before 
His Highness the late Maharajah of Baroda, 
at a garden party for the first time: the feeling 
of smallness in the presence of greatness is 
accentuated when you look at the face, not on 
account of its superhuman magnitude, but the 
forceful personality which the master-artist has 
depicted so skilfully in three dimensions. The 
subtle and delicate modelling of the likeness is 
there in its perfection, and by means of these 
qualities, one realises the character and soul of 
the original. The figure has achieved all that 
eye and thought could desire: it is balanced, it 
possesses perfect symmetry; there is great 
stress laid on the compositional value of the 
stately robes, the turban too is made to play 
& proper part in the balance of the head and 
strong broad shoulders. It combines in a 
curious way dignity with suppleness, and 
rigidity with youth; grandeur, heroism, finesse, 
repose and power, are all expressed admirably 
in the figure. 

Much care and thought is taken on the 
lighting of the figure. The light enters from 
the top windows, and is in addition reflected 


yp in the centre ofe the ceiling, where it is. 


yenerally diffused. The whole work is smooth 
and finely finished, the dull polish of the figure 
takes soft shadows, emphasizing the surface 
noulding and linear forms of the garments. 
Phis is essentially the artist’s most considered 
vork and can easily rank among the master- 
nieces of this era. 
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There must be few people who are not 
familiar with the mystie scenes of Mr, D. Pv 
Roy Chowdhury. This is a cold grey misty sub-— 
ject, life and warmth are impossible in these” 
circumstances, and the title here is The Land 
of the Dead. It is strange what awes us if 
life we admire in a picture! A curtain of grey 
mist hangs over the dreary horizon, hiding — 
frowning forests. The sleeping dead sle 
under the dew in a strange cold silvery world 
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Poorum festival 
By Kamala Poduval 


of rest and silence; the fox flees away from ~ 

the solitude like a_ fugitive into a forest of © 

gaunt, grey trees. In spite of all this mono-_ 

tony, Mr. Roy Chowdhury has solved the pro- © 

blem with a suecess never achieved by any other > 

contemporary artist, his secret is the Jighting: 
3 y 


we 





Peffect, made more beautiful by the gentle 
“pallor of light from the rising moon touched 
“up in pale gold which lends a mystic luminosity 
' over the whole scene. 

- Another picture by the artist is Romance. 

' Here Mr. Roy Chowdhury has gone to the beauty 
' of the mountains and waterfalls for his inspira- 
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Study (sculpture) 


By Miss A. Alagacone 
© tion. We are shown the quiet and beauty of a 
"Scene, cut. off as it were, from civilization, 


» there is no sign of life—just the trees and rush- 
ing cascade, but it has the mysterious powers 
Poi drawing the mind from the restless world in 
which we live and bequeathing intellectual 
Ypeace and tranquillity. This picture is unsur- 
/passed for its delicately modelled brush strokes. 
» Miss A. Alagacone’s Dream of . Young, 

simple, refined, and thoughtful. 












; is of a woman, 
The work in this painting is confined to the 
lovely muslin saree in which the woman is 
"draped. The figure is a beautiful presentation 
of Indian. womanhood. 

Palani Moorthy. by Mr. V. Doraiswami, 
is an individualistic painting enwrapped in 
p half-illuminated darkness. The figure of the 
Pe. ~ 








god Subramaniam is a marvellous combination 
of orange and Indian red, and glows against a 
dark background of green hills shaded almost 
to purple. In its details the figure is executed 
in the firm but delicate method of the Buddhist 
school, the face is most daintily rendered. 


In Kamala Poduval’s Poorum Festival the 
scence of this Malayalee festival is picturesquely 
presented, and affords the onlooker an excellent 
opportunity of witnessing in miniature Vishnu’s 
annual romance as it really is. -T’he Bride of 
the Gods by Miss Khan, is a marvel of finesse 
and finish. The picture depicting India’s age- 
old worship of her gods in dance and song 
depends on its rhythmic movement, and deft 
colouring for its highly artistie effect. 

If we next look upon Mr. Paritosh Sen’s 
Nawab we find that its chief features are 
extreme delicacy of workmanship, brilliancy of 
colour combinations, end minuteness _ of 
decorative detail. In this delicate painting one 
may study the supreme quality of the artist’s 
handiwork. 

In this admirable work, Village Scene by 
P. L. N. Moorthy, the magic-wand of art 
transports us in an instant from the busy 
crowded atmosphere of the city, to a quiet 
scene in the countryside. Here we have a 
village scene in Bengal. The tall “ Neem” 
trees with their showers of white blossoms east 
alluring shadows. The title of the picture 
Deserted by Kali Ghosh, is evidently one of 
pictorial pathos, whieh could have been founded 
only on actual fact. In this seene the distani 
landscape is rendered with great feeling. O. 
Sambendam’s Hide and Seek is an enchanting 
spectacle, made more fascinating by the flood 
of light that- falls from above on the figure ot 
an infant at play, and the shadows in which 
the mother stands half-hidden. 


A picture to which we can return again 
and again with undiminished zest for its sheer 
beauty of outline is Mr. §$. V. Jaganathan’s 
Shivaji the charm of which is the delicate hair- 
line drawing on an_ ivory-white background. 
The artist has presented the hero of’ the 
Mahratta country, as his war-like @eeds had 
marked him line by line through his fine brush 
strokes. 

Srimati Annapurna Devi’s Gipsy though 
inerely a typical interior of a Gipsy-hut that 
the artist has given us, with its kettle on the 
blazing fire, and the old gipsy woman in multi- 
coloured tatters in the centre, looking ice, pte 
fully with that far away look of the aged, is 
characteristic. C. Kader Basha contributes to a 
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Kemal the Patron Saint of New Asia 


In the first issue of the New Asia Subhas 
Chandra Bose, in paying tribute to the hallowed 
‘memory of the great hero of Turkey, speaks of 
Kemal Ataturk as the patron saint of New 
Asia : 

There are few biographies which have enthralled and 
inspired me more than that of this great son of Turkey, 
I believe there is not a single man or woman in the whole 
of the civilized world who will not bow his or her head 
to the memory of this great man. It was with the feelings 
of a pilgrim, therefore, that I flew from Bukharest to 
Istanbul four years ago to see something of his work 
for Turkey and for human civilization. It was not the 
domes or the minarets of Istenbul, nor the beauty of the 
Golden Horn and the smiling Bosphorus that attracted me 

so much as the emancipated men and women moving 
about im the streets of Istanbul. The first thing that 
struck me as | alighted after my air journey was the fact 
that the men and women whom I met there appeared to 
me just the same as the men and women of Bukharest or 
‘Sofia or Vienna. So far as the women of Turkey were 
concerned, one could notice that they move about with an 
ease and grace which would give one the impression that 
they had been used to their freedom for centuries. But 
we do know, as a matter of fact, that the emancipation 
of Turkish women took ‘place only after the Great War. 
The script which thev were using was not the old Persian 
script, but it was the Romen script, and a stranger had, 
therefore, no difficulty in reading the names of the streets 
or the signboards which one met with on both sides of 
the streets of Istanbul. 


_ He goes on to point out the salient features 
of Kemal’s greatness. 


| ‘We all know something of the greatness of Kemal 
Ata-Turk. We all know that he will live in history not 
merely as one of the greatest sons of Turkey, but also 
as one of the greatest men of this century. But I think, 
as students of history and as students of politics, we 
ought to analyse some of the elements in his greatness. I 
think it would be admitted on all hands that he was 
responsible more than anybody else in Turkey for saving 
his country from the jaws of European Powers. Secondly, 
it wes he who built a modern state out of a feudal, 
theocratic empire. This transition from feudalism and 
theocracy to a modern state was accomplished within a 
remarkably short time, and I think this could be re- 
garded as one of the marvels of modern history. 
Thirdly, he wes a great revolutionary figure, not merely 
on the battle-fields of Gallipoli and Anatolia, but also in 
the domain of national reconstruction. And last but not 
the least, he will be remembered for trying to work out 
the experin.ent of building up a State on the basis of a 
single party. This experiment of building up a State on 
the besis of single party is now a common phenomenon 
in Europe. We see it in Soviet Russia, in Nazi Germany 
and in Fascist Italy. But we do not always remember 
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that this experiment—whether it is good or bad is a 
different matter—was also tried by Kemal in his own 
country, and if one is to judge by the results, one has to 
admit that, in spite of the manifest evils thet are inherent 
in Dictatorship and in this single-party-system, this ex-- 
periment has done a world of good to modern Turkey. 


There is another aspect of his character 


which will appeal to civilized men and women 
all over the world. He was great not merely 









































as a general, but also as a builder. a 
__ There was no department of _ national’ 
life that did not receive his attention. I remember- 


when I was in Vienna in 1934, Kemal Ata-Turk 
sent for~a very famous Viennese musician in order to 
modernize the Turkish system of music on the basis of 
notation. Then, if we turn to his linguistic reforms we- 
find that he devoted a great deal of his time and energy 
to purifying the Turkish lenguage. He carried on. a 
persistent campaign with a view to ridding the Turkish: 
language of all foreign words and expressiens, And he 
did not spare even Arabic words and expressions. This- 
attempted reform was carried to such a length that even 
old Turkish names were revolutionised. We all know,. 
for instance, that Kemal was formerly known as Ghazi 
Kemal. But after this I[nguistic reform he came to be- 
known as Kemal Ate-Turk. This habit of thorough-going: 
reform was one of the characteristics of this great man. 
I believe that his life and achievements will be an. 
inspiration not merely for the people of his own country,. 
but for the whole humanity. He was one of the most 
romantic figures which the Great Wer threw up. He was. 
great not merely as a general and a strategist; he was- 
great not merely as a diplomat and statesmen, but he 
was also great as a builder, and the new Turkey that he- 
has left behind him will be an object-lesson to the whole 
humanity, and particularly to the peoples of Asia. I 
think those who are steeped in communialism in tris- 
country will do well to pay a visit to modern Turkey. 





Non-Violence Not For The West 


Should the principles of truth and non- 
violence as set forth by Mahatma Gandhi he 
accepted or rejected in America? Estelle H. 
Ries is far from certain that they should be ac-- 
cepted even in India. He raises the difficulty 
of the impracticability of non-Violence in a: 
world in which four-fifths of humanity is given 
over to violence. He writes in The Aryan Path: 


As we look out upon the world todey, it can be 


questioned whether this is a moral universe and. 
whether those individuals triumph who base _ their 
cause upon morelity. Much as we would like to- 


believe this, all the evidence negates it. It may be true 
“in the long run” speaking in time measured gealogically 
or astronomically, or in terms of future incarnations, but: 
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vhere will frail man be then, be he ever so moral? The 
yp:cal Hindu differs widely from the typical white man 


or the former thinks in-terms of spiritual values while the. 


atter thinks in terms of earthly ‘profit and loss. 

Gandhi would like to see India like Samuel Butler’s 
irewhon where all machines were illegal. The Occidental 
vorld has developed an industrial civilization during a 
entury of stupendous - technological advancement. The 
cientifically-minded West finds Gandhiji’s opposition to 
his too inconceivable to refute, for science has the advent- 
ge of being able to prove its process while things of the 
ntangible spirit lack this ability. To America it is as 
nuch a religion to solve earth’s mysteries on the physical 
nd chemical sides, as it is to India to promote knowledge 
£ the unexolained laws of metaphysical realms. In the 
‘onsideration of technology the trouble is not with the 
ficiency of the physical sciences but with the deplorable 
neficiency and backwerdness of the social sciences. India 
ieglects the one, the Occident neglects the other, Each 
s unbalanced on one side of its development, whereas 
xoth could make for full human welfare by strengthening 
he missing factors. 


A battle of wits or of morale cannot be 
uccessful against actual physical violence 
vhich destroys the body that is the channel for 
piritual expression. 


Gandhi’s -kind of civilization may be in many’ ways 
‘etter than ‘the Western type, but with four-fifths of the 
vorid practising a diflerent kind, how can a basis of con- 
act and understanding be established ? 1 would rather 
tart with the kind now everywhere in progress, and try to 
uild from there—build up the humanities in a machine 
ge, learn to use the machines unselfishly for the interest 
f the greatest numbers. 

IT do not mean that India should embrace the vices of 
lccidental civilization. I think a noble experiment would 
e to embrace the good of civilization as the West knows 
>; and with India’s background of honesty and _ virtue, 
at up such a civilization without the corruption that now 
flicts the rest of the world. Non-violence could well be 

part of such a civilization; indeed without a practical 
wm of non-violence, civilization of any kind-—Western or 
‘astern—cannot survive. In other words, I do not teke 
xception to the non-violence part of Gandhi’s programme 
ut to his antipathy to what we understand by scientific 
rogress. ; 

Until India can show self-reliance and once more sus- 
lin its people and the beautiful old civilization it once 
njoyed, its programme of non-violence seems nebulous 
nd lacks power, particularly because it handicaps itself 
y repudiating so many aspects of the type of civilization 
1at the West understands end is seeking to promote, The 
ractical trouble with non-violence is that it is a language 
ie other camp does not understand, Perhaps it is that 
ioral substitute for wer for which William James was 
‘erching. It is especially interesting as giving scope 10 
ie Ind'an women who under it have done so much so ably. 

“Cultivating*fearlessness may be said to be a characteris- 
ec of the communist doctrine. Following truth and observ- 
ie chastity cre still individual virtues, while non-violence 

motivated by law end order, or by cowardice, not, as in 

idia, by true love and self-abnegation. In Western coun- 
ies these Christian attitudes are merely historically in- 
resting and theoretical. They heve never yet been prac- 
sed on a large scale and are stil] individual ideals that 
ellow the church-goer for an hour on Sundays. They 
ive ng real part whatever in community, national or in- 
rnational relations. 
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Complete Independence for India 


‘While the Ministers, the legislatures, the 
various Congress Committees and the citizens 
should carry on their daily task, it is equally 
necessary that they should all collaborate in 
trying to see how far it-is possible to carry on, 
at the same time, the struggle for Swaraj inde- 
pendently of the question of the administration. 
Observes S. Srinivasa Iyengar in the Indian 
World : 


The question which, however, arises is whether it 
is possible for us to foresee the steps by which this 
complete independence cen be achieved. 

The first stage appears to me to be the resistance 
to Federation. The second stage is to enlarge Federation 
so as to get control over Defence and foreign relations. 
The third stage is to get the paramountcy for the British 
Indian legislatures and the Central Government over the 
Indian States instead of the Crown representative having 
that paramountcy. The fourth will be the stage of com- 
plete independence. How long these four stages will 
take and whether the objective cen be realized within 
this generation, I do not know. But this much I can say, 
though I may not live to see complete independence in 
their time. 


Whether this independence would be of the socialist 
or democratic type or any other type is a question on 
which I do not wish to say anything. Till we have 
achieved racial consolidetion, we cannot attain anything, 
We ere now seeing a country like China at the mercy 
of foreign domination, and Spain has been rent asunder 
by rival shibboleths, simply because these countries have 
not been sufficiently racial or national. I have no doubt 
therefore that the main method of achieving complete 
independence is recial consolidation throughout the 
country, not necessarily of the tyne of Germany and Italy, 
but something similar to that type. I am no admirer of 
Hitler or of the Fascist Mussolini. But those two great 
men have plumbed the depths of the human heart and 
have found that what is of perennial value to a people 
is the mystic racial complex upon which alone a sound 
political system can be built. That is the reason for the 
success of Germanv, Italy, and the great Ataturk, 

We should not neglect this idea of racial 
consolidation, whatever other methods we may 
pursue. Mere political and economic idealogies 
will not lead us to complete independence. 

For my pert I have been able to convince myself 
that the Indians belonged to one race by blood, mixed it 
might be, and that it is much easier to believe that they 
do not belong to different races. I am not for one moment 
suggesting that there is any incompatibility between an 
economic outlook and a nationel outlook. I for myself 
believe that a socialistic outlook is compatible with a 
racial outlook. J would be nationelistic first and last, 
not in the superficial sense of the term, but in the 
dynamic and genuine sense of the term. 

If we meant by complete independence that we must 
be independent of any other Power, it necessarily followed 
that the Hindu should trust the Muslim and the Muslim 
the Hindu. In the atmosphere of complete independence, 
there was no room for a third party. 

There is one other thing which appears to me to be 
necessary now, and that is the reform of the Congress 
orgenisations. If you want the Congress organisations 
to function for Swaraj, they should not be mere election 
organisations. Additional work must be given to them. 
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If they have Swaraj work, I am perfectly certain the 
automatic reform of the Congress organisations will 
follow, end there will be greater happiness produced in 
the country. 


—_—__— 


Provincial Governments and Party 
Organizations 


The introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
in India has for the first time brought the 
question of the relations between the Govern- 
ment and party organizations to the forefront. 
On its right solution may hang the fate of 
democracy in India. Observes Prof. Sri Ram 
Sharma in The Indian Review : 


Ther; is the question of the relations between the 
party organizations and the Governments in power. The 
Congress Governments in the various provinces are sup- 
posed to be functioning under the control of the Parlia- 
mentry Hoard, in the setting up of which the newly 
franchised electorate has not taken any hand. That a 
party in power in Federal units should have a National 
Executive is not surprising. That this Executive should 
from time to time review,the policy of various Governments 
stands to reason, The difficulty begins when it tries not to 
formulate policies but to run the administration, it ob- 
‘viously trenches upon matters which would elsewhere be 
easily left alone to Governments in power. This has cer- 
tainly undermined the prestige of one or two Provincial 
Governments. It created the rather unedifying spectacle 
of two Committees of Enquiries on the Bannu raid, one 
set up by the Provincial Government of the N.-W.F.P. and 
another by the National Executive of the party. In the 
United Provinces it led to an abortive attempt at sitting in 
judgment on the agrarian policy of the Government, which 
did not increase the prestige or the power of the Parlia- 
mentry Board. On a bigger scale, it led to the formation 
of the Wardha Scheme of Education, where a studied 
attempt was made to keep out the expert advisers of the 
various Provincial Governments from advising their politi- 
cal chiefs. That such an important question as the educa- 
tion of the masses in India should have been left to be 
decided by a party conclave was unfortunate, has been 
proved by the march of events since then. 

The Government of the N.-W.F.P. assisted in the 
repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, whereas the 
Madras Government goes on merrily making daily use of 
it. In the United Provinces a scheme for the separation 
of the Executive and Judiciary is in the process of active 
formulation when the Congress Premier in Madras is flatly 
denying the need for such a reform as long as he is in 
office. No, the temporary scheme that was meant to smooth 
the path of office acceptance cannot be made a permanent 
feature of Indian politics without serious damage to the 
reputation, authority and sense of responsibility of the 
provincial governments and without at the same time 
endangering the successful working of democratic govern- 
ments in the provinces. It separates nower from respon- 
sibility. 

Rural Hygiene—Result of A New Outlook 
Among Nations 


The War made a demand on the strength 
of the whole people. It was realised that the 


rural areas and the rural population must be: 


brought up to the level of the towns and their 
neonie. A new vropvagvanda on Rural Hygiene 
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started, and a conference on Rural Hygiene of 
European nations met in 1981. Writes National 
Reconstruction editorially : 


This conference on Rural Hygiene drew up a pro» 
gramme of studies and suggested the convening of another 
conference. That meeting is to be held in 1939. “During, 
these studies (the report of the Preparatory Committee: 
of the next meeting says) ideas developed rapidly : the: 
conclusions indicated a new trend of opinion. They: 
showed, in fact, that there can be no improvement in. 
health in rural areas unless there is a parallel improve- 
ment in conditions of living, for in the absence of the 
latter the work of hygienists is likely to be of no avail. 
Health factors, therefore, cannot be separated from eco-- 
nomic and social factors; the idea of the standard of life 
must underlie all real health progress. 

“For this reason it was concluded that the new con- 
ference should consider Rural Hygiene questions ‘in their 
general setting, namely, that of rural life, while account. 
must be taken of the factors of all kinds which come into 
play,’ and it was decided by the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, which organized these international health 
meetings, to convene not a conference on Rural Hygiene’ 
but a European Conference on Rural Life.” - 

This remarkable finding goes into the root of the prob~ 
lem of Rural Hygiene. The health of the rural people is- 
indissolubly bound up with their whole life or standard 
of living, as it is called. A man’s health depends very’ 
largely, if not almost entirely, on what he eats and how: 
he lives. Better food and better housing are essential for 
healthier living. But both will be impossible without a 
simultaneous improvement in economic condition of the- 
individual and a broadening of his outlook through educa-- 
tion, together with soil, crop and livestock improvement;. 
and the economic condition of the individual can also only | 
improve by better organization of agriculture and industry,. 
more advanced and diffused general and technical educa-- 
tion, and complete relief from the corroding morbidity of 
debilitating diseases. Hygiene therefore practically em- 
braces the whole life of man, and a programme for im- 
proving the health of the rural people must include: 
simultaneous attempts to advance their economic and social. 


life. 


The Art of Public Speaking 


P. C. Manuk writes in The Hindusthare 
Review on the subject of oratory as an art. 
According to him, it is impossible to attempt to 
lay down a rule of thumb, whereby a public 
speaker is produced: 


To realize how comprehensive the art of public 
speaking is, just pause to consider the numerous objects. 
which a soeaker may be striving to attain. He may, for | 
instance, be out to convince and persuade gor to instruct: 
and enlighten; or again to stimulate or provoke interest 
on any matter connected with the public weal; or merely 
to amuse and entertain, as in the case of after-dinner- 
speeches. 

Is a public speaker made at all ? Are not oratory 
and eloquence gifts from the gods at birth? In other 
words, is a public speaker born and not the product of 
industrious study at all? Or, alternatively, is he a com-- 
bination of both ? 

A solution to this problem may perhaps bé best: 
found by postponing its answer till after one has 
examined concrete instances of great orators and noted the- 
hehind each. i.e. their educational career.. 
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their physical and mental qualities, natural or developed 
—the:r asseis which contributed to success as an orator 
or as a public speaker. 


He mentions some contemporary figures 
who have made and are making history. 


Lenin effected the greatest revolution known to 
history, Lenin was more a thinker than a scholar, with 
a back-ground of long and persistent intrigue for the 
overthrow of Tsardom. Steeped in the teachings and 
political philosophy of Marx, with him Marxism became 
a religion and a panacea for all the people’s ills. 
Sprung himself from humble origin and having tasted the 
full bitterness of Tsarist oppression, he became a great 
speaker, rather than a great orator, sweying the populace 
more by his personal contact with their minds than by 
well-tturned phrases and eloquence of speech. His hio- 
graphers generally concede him the right to he called a 
great public speaker, but I apprehend he was hardly a 
Demosthenes or a Burke, despite his astonishing achieve- 
ments. It would prebably be more correct and appro- 
priate to sum him up as an alchemist of human emotions, 
who thereby succeeded in carrying his vast audiences 
with him, for he spoke a language which they under- 
stood and he never failed to guage the beatings of their 
pulse, 


Next in the line comes Mussolini, the Italian, of 
whom it has been said that he wrote himself to power. 
Such of his speeches as have heen reported “in: the 
European Press convey an impression of bombast and 
hysteria, assets which, with any but an emotional Latin 
race, would have got him nowhere at all. Now Italy has 
a great. history behind her of a once powerful Roman 
Empire and Mussolini’s slogan has, therefore, been “a 
Roman Empire,” to be rebuilt by conquest and force of 
arms. I have no doubt that he looks upon himself as 
a re-incarnation of “Imperious Caesar dead and turned 
to clay.” His back-ground was of the humblest; but 
enormous energy and industry have enebled him to 
acquire more knowledge than the average man would 
acquire with a liberal education at college and University. 

More interesting from our point of view’ is 
the case of Hitler, because speechifying is probably the 
chief external explanation of Hitler’s success. He literally 
talked himself to power. Yet the strange thing is that 
Hitler is a bad speaker; he screeches, his mannerisms are 
awkward, his voice breaks with every peroration. I have 
heard his speeches myself over the wireless. Another 
criticism is that he never knows when to stop, which is 
what a public speaker should know. Those in a position 
to judge say that his magnetism across a table is almost 
nil, and yet by a strange anomaly even his critics admit 
that he can arouse a big audience to frenzy. Like 
Mussolini, however, he knows all the tricks, and 
Mussolini’s slogan of “a Roman Empire” has its counter- 
part in Hitler’s “We Germans had or did not have, 
or wanted to do and could not do, this that and the other 
as a result gf the Versailles Peace Treaty.” This constant 
reiteration of the word wir (we), Hitler dréve into his 
audience with rhythmic savagery in his early days, and 
then he would pause dramatically, and add something like 
this: “That is the whole trouble in Germany; the word 
wir has no meanine now, the country is disunited—there 
is “no we.’ Thus did Hitler unite a people to whom 
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he himself did not even belong, for Hitler is an Austrian, 
born and bred. His origin, too, I should add, was of the 
humblest, and unlike Mussolini, he has not educated him- 
self up to the standards of a liberal education. 


Modern Poetry 


In the course of his article on poetry and: 
ervilization in The Literary Annual, 1939, Dr.. 
Amtiya C. Chakravarty observes: 


Modern poetry is concerned with exploration of causal 
links between nature and the humen will;—a knowledge 
of unity, given by the revelations of Science and by the 
extension of man’s awareness in varied spheres of experi- 
ence, has brought a.new responsibility to the artist. 
The cataclysm of civilization during the wer, and the- 
continuing tragedies of our age have made the poets 
conscious of their function in a social system with which. 
their thoughts and actions are inevitably allied. The: 
failure of society would not only threaten their existence: 
but make art surrender to the exieencies of circumstance : 
the conception of poetic truth and poetic justice would 
be tarnished. Confronted with the international back- 
ground of modern humanity, and with the persistent: 
habits of mind and living which are bésed on an earlier- 
epoch of evolution, modern poetry finds itself compelled: 
to expose the disparity and to suggest ways of removing. 
it. But propaganda itself, in the hands of an artist, is- 
transmuted into the stuff of imegination, and in the best: 
modern verse one can find ample evidence of genuine- 
utterance. Auden’s “Spain” or Spender’s new war-poems. 
are good examples. 


The criterion of poetic achievement, as’ the: 
moderns would admit, lies in the excellence of 
technique and in the validity of inspiration : 


In some poets this essential combination has given to. 
their reformist urge the final varacity of Art. 

Poetry today is actively engaged in giving values to. 
the gifts of civilization. It is also exposing the unreali- 
ties of ‘ progress’ which thrives on the destruction of he 
human spirit. Man, being a tool-making animal, has 
always idealised his tools: today the new mechanical 
tools of civilization have come in for their proper share- 
of poetic appreciation. The new poetry of Machine— 
such as Spender’s “The North Express ’—reveals curves. 
of beauty and colour which are heightened by an inward 
feeling of worth. Men’s use of machinery as an engine of” 
destruction has been mercilessly attacked by the generous- 
poetry of our age. 

In the poetry of the great Modern, Rabindranath. 
Tagore, a fine balance of values can be found: .and that 
is because his genius accepts the age under the scrutiny 
of full poetic responsibility. “Creative Unity” for him,. 
is the principle of life and of growth; wherever this unity 
has been denied, in men’s ideals, or in his actions civill- 
zation is bound to suffer. “Self-creation,” according to- 
Tagore, lies at the root of human existence,.and the selif-. 
creative urge of man makes him use the materials of life- 
by mastering the law of perfect being. 

Poetry reveals the unity of truth and leads civiliza-- 
tion in its striving to give the diverse riches of humanity- 
an enduring harmony of expression. 
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Poetry of W. B. Yeats 
The Editor of The Christian Register 
Jnitarian makes a survey of ‘ the poetic pilgrim's 
orogress Just closed by the death of W. B. Yeats’: 


When the older among us first heard of him, he was 
1 poet of the esthetic movement, a disciple of Walter Pater 
ind a friend of that poet and essayist whom most of us 
sonsidered terribly decadent, Arthus Symons. But Yeats 
aad a different and in a sense a fresher—though an ancient 
—subject matter: “Celtic mythology. It was an _ ideal 
nedium in which to sing detachment from the outer world, 


which in Yeats’ idiom was literally the outer or blanketing . 


world 


How shall I name you, immortal, mild, proud shadows ? 
I’ only know that all we know comes from you, 

And that you come from Eden on flying feet. 

Is Eden far away, or do you hide 

From human thought, as hares and mice and coneys 
That run before the reaping-hook and lie 

In the lest ridge of the barley? Do our woods 

And winds end ponds cover more quiet woods, 
More shining winds, more star-glimmering ponds ? 

Is Eden out of time and out of space ? : 

And do you gather about us when pale light 
Shining on water and fallen among leaves, 

And winds blowing from flowers, and whirr of feathers 
And the green quiet, have uplifted the heart ? 


But even as a young poet Yeats knew that the realm 
of faery was, if I may use en awkward figure, an in- 
compatible in the prescription of human life. And he knew 
also that though he might be an esthete, an occultist, a 
poet, he was also a son of Ireland : 


Know, thet I would accounted be 
True brother of a company 
That sang, to sweeten Ireland’s wrong, 
Ballad and story, rann and song; | 
Nor be I any less of them, 

Because the red-rose-bordered hem 
Of her, whose history began 

Before God made-the angelic clen, 
Trails all about the written page. 


But soon after the turn of the century the note 
shanges. Curiously enough Yests as a thinker still carries 
1 cumbrous apparatus: he seems to reject the whole 
scientific point of view in faver of what mav loosely -he 
eed occultism. To read his autobiographical work and 
some of h's essays is to be puzzled and irritated, as if one 
1ad to sit by while a navigator who rejected the Copernican 
istronomy plotted his position by Ptolemaic tables. But 
o read his poetry is to get’more and more away from that 
<ind of ent:quated beggage. And with what result ? That 
he poetry becomes barer, more severe, didactic or of the 
‘orum and market plece ? It dces become barer end more 
severe. As Yeats himself says at the end of “ Respon- 
‘ibilities ” (1914) : 

A Coat 
I made my song a coat 
Covered with embroideries 
Out of old mythologies 
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From heel to throat; 

But the fools caught it, 
Wore ‘it in the world’s eye 
As though they’d wrought it. 
Song, let them take it 

For there’s more enterprise 
In going naked. 


His poetry becomes severer but not didactic, 
the writer points out: the stripping away of 
adherent beauties lets the real beauty to be seen. 


Conventional symbols like the rose upon the rood cf 
time that was red and sad and proud—but that never grew 
in a garden, being the product of a Rvusicrucien seance 
room—give place to living symbols : to the wild swans ci 
Coole, for example : 


The trees are in their autumn beauty 
The woodlend paths are dry; 
Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a quiet sky; 
Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are nine and fifty swans. . 
Unwearied still, lover by lover, 
Thev paddle in the cold, 
Companionable streams, or climb the air; 
Their hearts have not grown old; . 
Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still. . 


The earlier poetry represents a type of worship 
which is turned from the world, which is monastic, or 
sidereal, or introverted, but which is not a matter of 
moment to any but the worshiper and which is not healthy 
or: permanently satisfying for him. 

In. the later poetry Yeats is still an aristocrat, but like 
all the aristocrats who merit that description in its good 
sense he feels his solidarity with the humble. In his 
earlier poetry, of course, he was at times aristocratic in 
the less noble sense of the word. 

But the. war and. the Irish rebellion purged, perhaps, 
Yeats’ aristocracy of its “mean roof-tree” notes, and we 
find him writing such a peem as the one in which he 
abjures the larger political issues and says that in future : 


“My country is Killtartan’s Cross 
My countrymen Killtartan’s poor” 


end an earlier one contrasting a country fisherman and 
the dull, sophisticated men of the cities, ending with the 
cry: 

. . . Before I am old e . 

I shall have written him one 

Pcem may me as cold. © 

And passionate as the dawn. 


Again a juxtaposiiton of what the sentimentalists 
think are incompatible: this time the pesstonate and the 
cold. But Yeats is writing from the point of view of a 
man who hes reached autumn. Figure after figure shows 
it: 

Suddenly [ saw the cold and rook-delighting heavep. . 

And the thought of the poems, though as passionate 
as ever, begins to reflect it. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Should Wages Be Increased or Lowered 
in Times of Crisis . 
Dr. Ernst Wagemann discussés in Les 
Annales whether wages should be increased -or 
decreased during a crisis. 


Some assert that wages should be increased, because 
the buying power of the consumer is thereby increased, 
and because the demand for goods and services and for 
the produc.s of industry and agriculture is increased. 
The incieasing demand nourishes the industries. and re- 
duces unemployment. The increzsing consumption results 
in the sinking of the general costs and along with it that 
of the prices. 

Others are equally positive about decreasing the 
wages, because lower wages imply lower costs of produc- 
tion, which implies lower prices, which further lead to 
an increase of consumption and favour foreign trade. 
The possibilities for employment are thus increased. A 
further result is that the general costs of each unit of 
the product being lower, the decrease in the prices is lower 
than the decrease in wages. Thus the real buying power 
is enhanced, which leads again to an extension of the 
home and foreign markets. 

How is the above contradiction to be explained ? 

In this respect, the results of a policy of deliberate 
increase in wages, followed in the U. S. A. after the 
War, is of special interest. Henry Ford was the pioneer 
of this idea, inasmuch as he boldly went forward with his 
plans of increasing the wages and of lowering the 
prices at the same time. It is said that when Ford was 
building his tractors, one of his neighbours was menu- 
facturing ploughshares, which were intended to be drawn 
by the tractors. Now, when Ford lowered the prices of 
his tractors, and consequently was also in a position to 
raise the wages, his neighbour exploited the situation, 
by raising the prices of his ploughshares without raising 
the wages. He could make good business, because the 
increase in the price of his ploughshares was compen- 
sated for by the decrease in the price of Ford’s tractor. 
Ford, however, did not tolerate this and threatened to build 
his own ploughshares, if his neighbour did not condescend 
to lower his prices and raise the wages. There was no 
-help for the latter but to accept Ford’s ultimatum. But 
great was his astonishment, when, in a short time, the 
sale of his ploughshares increased so enormously that 
in spite of lower prices and increased wages, he soon 
became the richest man of his province and thereafter also 
a faithful follower of Henry Ford. 


Ford was in the right, ‘only because he introduced 
his wages policy at the béginning of the period of pros- 
perity (1922 to 1929). When there.is plenty of credit at 
your disposal, when empty godowns have to be filled up 
or when foreign consumption is large, the production is 
bound to increase even in spite of higher wages. 
Besides, when the capacities of production are yet un- 
exploited, the increesing demand, caused by increased 


wages, must result in lower costs of production and thus’ 


balance the higher cost of weges. If the productivity is 
“raised by®technical advance, then the increased wages 
may even prevent the prosperity from receiving a sudden 
critical set-back. However, the so-called “New Era” 
(1925-1929) in U. S. A. suffered a tragic fate, mostly 
because consumption could not keep pace with the growing 
capacity of production. The year 1928 saw a fatal gulf 
between the index of industrial production and_ the 
amount of wages of industrial labour. Now, if _ this 
‘situation had arisen on account of insufficient increase 
ineweges, it did not mean, that greater increase in wages 
would help to overcome the crisis. President Hoover 
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failed completely in doing this, by means of supporting 
the wages, (1929-1930), because the rentability of the: 
enterprises had gone down very appreciably and their: 
financial mobility had considerably decreased. 

Even Roosevelt had to undergo the same experience, . 
when he introduced the “Industry Codes” (1933), vwiz., 


- that. the effect of an increase in wages. depends very 


much upon the general economic conditions of-the time. 
Here an attempt was made, on the basis of the * buying- - 
power’ theory, to raise the average level of wages 
suddenly, by introducing minimum wages, and thus to 
extend the “totel buying power,” with a view to support 
the development of production and wherever possible even 
to advance it. It did not succeed. The production, especial- 
ly of the materials of consumption, had increased beyond’ 
all necessity in the previous months, on account of the 
extensive provisions made in consequence of the devalua- - 
tion of the dollar, so that the slightly increased consump- 
tion, which was connected with the increase in wages, 
could be easily covered by the current production. In 
fact, the production had to be checked, es the provisions - 
also ceased to be made in advance. With the sinking - 
rate of interest, the decreasing investments and the over- - 
cautiousness of the banks in granting credit, the “New 
Deal” of Roosevelt was Jooked upon as expressly inimical 
to all enterprise. Thus, of the previous raising of the- 
wages, there remained, in a short time, nothing that 
could have introduced a “circulus gloriosus”—a period. 
of mutually beneficial transactions. - 


Trs. Dr. V. V. GoKHALE | 
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The Soviet Intellectual 


An article in Jzvestia by I. Luppol 
(reproduced here from The Living Age) throws. 
an interesting light on the current Russian con- 
ception of.the intellectual as compared with that. 
of the pre-Revolutionary era. It should be. 
remembered that in the past the word ‘ intellec- 
tual’ used to be looked upon in Russia with an. 
attitude of contempt. 


The Soviet intelligentsia is no longer characterized by 
the specific traits that cherecterized the old pre-Revolu-- 
tionary intelligentsia and which justly provoked censure~ 
and even irony. The old intellectual was always an in- 
dividualist. No matter how well end how much he spoke - 
about the masses, he always set himself apart as an “in-- 
dividual capable of critical thought.” That attitude re-- 
sulted in the fact that with the best intentions in the 
adie the intellectual stayed aloof from the common 
people. 


The Soviet intellectual is least of all an individualist. . 
Pert and parcel of the working masses, he is organically 
bound with them. Yesterday an engineer, or a member 
of the Kolkhoz Communist Youth Orgenization, today he- 
may be a young scientist or writer. But he always finds 
strength in the collective society eround him; there he: 
finds inspiration and subject-matter for his work. As 
Stalin put it, he remains an Antaeus, strong by his con-. 
nection with the soil whence he springs. 

The old intellectual was addicted to inective analysis. 
He always was somehow cleft in twain, as if two men lived 
in his soul; and if one of them did try to do something, 
the other paralyzed the activity by deadening analysis and’ 
doubt. 

The Soviet intellectual does not suffer from this curse.’. 
Unity of thought and action-—that is his characteristic trait. 
The old intelligentsia remained in the realm of beautiful! 
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rdreams. 
‘the new Soviet intelligentsia helped them to realize the 
‘dreams in glorious achievements. A critic and a skeptic 
at heart, the nre-Revolutionary prototype could see only 
the negalive asnects of the world around him. He had 
mo positive convictions and was afraid of a positive pro- 
gram of action. Not so the Soviet intellectual, who is 
inspired by the Communist ideal, be he in the Party or 


not; he knows where he is going, for he follows the road- 


-indicated by Communism. And he is not afraid to expose 
this faults to criticism. 

We cannot say-that the old intellectual lacked a feel- 
ing for humanity, but that fecling often remained inactive, 
impotent against the capitalist oppression. But the Soviet 
intellectual, strong in his position as a citizen of the 
“Soviet Russia, constantly is able to serve society, people 
and Socialism. 

Twenty vears after the October Revolution there have 
been created new cadres of a Soviet intelligentsia—- 
- engineers, doctors, teachers, writers, scientists and artists. 
They serve Socialism well, in their rank one sees the gray 
“heads of old-time intellectuals who have embraced Social: 
ism. No country can exist without its intellectual class. 
We, too, have our own, fostered. by the Bolshevik Party 
and Great Stalin. 


China Returns Good for Evil 


The China At War publishes a report on 
“hte in one of China’s internment camps for 
. Japanese prisoners. According to this report, 
the guiding principles of these camps are frater- 
ismity, humanity and goodwill. 


In the concentration camp, the prisoners lead a 
-zegulated life, which begins at five in the morning. After 
roll-call, they have their morning exercise. Breakfast is 
-at seven. From nine to eleven, the two hours are 
set aside for study. Lunch is followed by a_ two-hour 
~rest. From two to four in the afternoon, they return to 
their class rooms, where they read or write as they please. 
~There is no compulsory curriculum for them. Bath is at 
four, and supper at half past five. After six it is time 
for recreation. They can play pingpong, chess and other 
‘ group games. Another roll-call is held at nine. Then to 

“bed they all go. 
Many of the Japanese and Koreans are now exchanging 
‘language Jessons with the Chinese guards so that they can 
better understand each other. Language diificulties were 
responsible for not a few instances of misunderstanding. 
Now things are different. There is a spirit of fraternity 
between them. Of course; a few of the prisoners are by 
-mature stuborn. They refused to listen to persuasive 
-talks, but Colonel Tsou, the man in charge of the camp, 
believes that time will improve things in its due course. 
The war-prisoners have been permitted to 
organise a self-government body which deals 
with cases of minor dismeanour and quarrels. 
They are permitted to manage their own kitchens. 
They cook their own food to please their own taste. 
Ievery Wednesday, they have Japanese-style sweetmeats. 
Once a month, they have a group amusement meeting 
conducted in the orthodox Japanese fashion. Those who 
smoke get a package of cigarettes daily, and wine is 
served once a week. The limit is four ounces per person. 
‘Of course, there is no sake, the Japanese national bever- 
age, and they have to be contented. with Chinese liquor, 
which is often as strong and satisfying as the Japanese 

‘ brand. if not more so, 

’ The war-prisoners have the freedom of correspondence. 
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The purposeful activity of the representatives of . 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR APRIL, 1939 


As might be expected, their letters, either outgoing or 
incoming, are censored for military reasons. They are 
also allowed to receive clothes and even money from their 
relatives and friends back home. Among them, they now 
have collected more than $1,000 Japanese currency. 

Those of the captives who are still recuperating from 
their battle wounds, receive special treatment. 

_ Every now and then, they are addressed by speakers, 
who explain to them that’ the Chinese and Japanese 
peoples, being of the same general racial stock, should be 
friends and not enemies, and that the war which has so 
unhappily -sent them to fight-the Chinese, was primarily 
brought ‘upon the two nations by the Japanese militarists 
who are bent on blood-sed and aggression. As a result of 
this patient process, coupled with the good treatment 
which they are receiving at the hands of the Chinese 
officials, most of them have come round to see the foolish- 
ness of this sanguinary war. 
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“The True India” 
’? The following notes on The True India, ‘a 
recent publication by Mr. C. F. Andrews appear 
in the News Review. 


“This is a Drain Inspector’s report,” sniffed studious 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi about Katherine Mayo’s 


revealing book Mother India, 12 years ago. Last week, the 
Mahatma’s greatest English friend, the Rev. Charles Freer 
Andrews, belatedly issued a 250-page reply to the American 
authoress and to all others who have depicted his adopted 
country as a sewer of moral degradation. 

At a tiny hill station at Kotagiri, bushy-bearded 
Bachelor Andrews settled down in ill-health to produce a 
“simple antidote against these deliberate assaults upon 
the fair name and honour of India.” In Mother India, he 
found “the head and front of all the offending.” 
Charles Andrews is warm in his defence of India.. 
Points : : 

Sexual Vice-—Miss Mayo took her figures from the 
cities; 90 per cent. of India’s 350 millions live in villages 
and small hamlets, Village life es a whole is free from 
the grosser forms of sexual vice. 

Animal Sacrifice—* While it is true that in certain 
temples animal sacrifices are still offered, Hinduism in the. 
great majority of its places of worship has abandoned ani- 


‘mal sacrifice altogether, and substituted for it the beauti- 


ful custom of offering flowers.” Such cruelties as extract- 
ing the last drop of milk from cows and flaying goats alive 
are “horrible and unspeakable aberrations, not the normal 
practice.” 

Child Marriage—Statistics prove that the premature 
motherhood of which Miss Mayo wrote is comparatively 
rare. Of 2,312 mothers delivered of their first babies in 
Madras Maternity Hospitel, 86 per cent. were 17 or over. 
Only 13 of nearly -4,300 cases in other parts of India were 
below 15. The 1921 census showed that. at the age of 
fifteen more than 60 per cent. of the girls remained un- 
married. 

Crime and Opium.—In no country are acts of crimigal 
violence less frequent than in India’s villages; drunken- 
ness is rare. Opium—the curse of China—is hardly a 
curse in India, though it cah be openly bought at any 
licensed shop. 

Untouchability—Educated India is trying to crush 
the pernicious evil by which millions of “ untouchable” 
depressed classes lead sub-human lives in filthy mud hovels, 
semi-starved from birth to squalid death. 

The aim is the entire removal of this blot in the course 
of the present generation: “tq accomplish this wouéd in- 
deed be a miracle but it'is not impossible.” 
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THE TRIPURI CONGRESS 
Trials and Triumphs 


By GOPAL HALDAR 


‘TRIPURI passes into history. Thousands had 
set out on that fateful journey, uncertain 
of the future that lay before the nation. 
And thousands have returned to their 
homes, uncertain of the feats of those short, 
few days, that lie behind them. It is even 
more difficult now after Tripuri than before 
‘Tripuri to know where the nation stands. 
Then we felt that the crisis was on us; now 
we do not know if we are out of the crisis. The 
confusion prior to it has been undoubtedly 
removed, but removed in a manner that is 
itself confusing. And Tripuri, as affording an 
opportunity for the study of the new methods, 
the new trends, the new technique, and for the 
study of the curious workings of the new forces 
within the national organization, was worth 
the cold of the night, the heat of the day, the 
dust of the area and, above all, the expenses of 
the journey and the stay there. 


~* Roap to Trreuri 


The road to Tripuri was paved with crisis. 
I should say, it was strewn with statements. 
The Presidential election of the year was the 
landmark in this respect. The story need not 
be repeated. We should only recall the 
necessary milestones. Mahatma Gandhi failed 
to dissuade Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose; Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel made no secret of this that 
Mr. Bose’s ‘re-election would be harmful to 
the cause of the country.’ Subhas Chandra 
himself, as one of the Left, reminded the 
President-makers in a statement that 

“Tt is widely believed that there is a prospect of a 
compromise on the Federal Scheme between the Right 
Wing of the Congress and the British Government dvring 
the coming year. Consequently, the Right Wine do not 
want a Leftist President who may be a thorn in the way 
of g compromise and may put obstacles in the path of 
negotiations. One has only to move about among the 
‘public and enter into a discussion with them in order to 
realise how widespread this Belief is. It is imperative, in 
the circumstances, to have a President who will be an 
anti-Federationist to the core of his heart.” 

It is a statement that ereated a crisis. 
‘Was this an ‘aspersion’ cast on his colleagues 
of the Working Committee by the President ? 
Or, simply a warning to them indicating how 
the public viewed the activities of the Right 
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Wing ? 
Tripuri, and around it was waged the war, 


which at the moment when the statement was ~ 
People read but 


issued, was not foreseen. 
what they already knew or believed. Rather, 
they wondered how Mr. Bose’s re-election 
could be harmful to the country. The dele- 
gates did not consider it so. 
of Wardha spoke. 
declared. And “Mr. Bose’s references to his 
colleagues have been unjust and unworthy.” 
It conceded, “ after all, Subhas Babu is not an 
enemy of his country.” This was another 


significant statement. The saint was speaking _ 


in human accents; and it was a surprise. 
Mr. Bose, however, 


“Tt will be a tragic thing for me if I succeed in 


winning the confidence of other people and fail to win ' 


the confidence of India’s greatest man.” 
And the Left that had lined up behind 
Sj. Bose enjoined on him the same course. 


BATTLE oF PROGRAMME 


This became the crucial question at ; 


Then the voice — 
“The defeat is mine,” it © 


would win back the | 
Mahatma : 


The President hurried on pilgrimage from 


Prayag to Wardha. He was evidently satis- 
fied with the visits. Perhaps, he counted on 
the fact that he did not want any ‘ violent break 


with the past in the parliamentary sphere,’ and. 


his programme was for combating Federation — 


and for pushing on towards “ Purna Swaraj ” 


‘in accordance with the principles and policy ~ 


of the Indian National Congress.’ A six months 
ultimatum to the British Government and: a 
plan to prepare the country for a struggle were 
his proposals. 


Sj. Subhas Bose’s programme, embodied — 


broadly in the Jalpaiguri resolution, was a 


forward step, but, he thought, no departure- 


from the old line of policy. 


Lerr Butoc 


Discussion centred on this programme; 
particularly on the ultimatum clause, which 
was opposed by many. The disapproval by 
Pandit Nehru of this item and that of the 
appointment of the States’ Sub-committee of 


the A. I. C. C. made the main body of Subhas 
| ; sna 
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Chandra’s supporters, the Congress Socialist 
Party (C. $. P.), drop these two from their 


Allahabad resolution. 
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The rift in the Leftist lute was evident. 


~The Left agreed in nothing among themselves 


except in voting for Subhas Chandra Bose at 
the presidential election. A variety of causes 
had brought them on Mr. Bose’s side on that 
occasion. Few owed Mr. Bose any personal or 
political allegiance. The different groups had 
cast their lots with him as they felt that 
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Srimati Vijayluxmi Pandit end Srimati Indira 
Nehru at Vishnu Dutt Nagar 


Mr. Bose was a genuine anti-Federationist, 
the Patelian rule of the Congress was a con- 
tradiction of its democratic existence and func- 
tioning, the President-makers’ claims proposed 
to deprive the delegates of their right to a) free 
choice of their President, and that the drift to 
constitutionalism called for a check that Mr. 
Bose was ready to put. But the ideological 
planks of these Left groups were not identical; 
there were Left Nationalists, Royists, Socialists 
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and Communists of different shades.. In tactics 
and strategy they had their own notions. None 
probably agreed entirely with Mr. Bose’s 
programme. They realized at the same time 
that if the election had brought them closer, 
it was necessary to hold together, to be united 
in a Left Bloc without merging any one’s 
identity. Mr. Bose with his Jalpaiguri pro- 
gramme was tnerefore accepted as the best 
unifier under the circumstances. 

The very circumstances required of Mr. 
Bose high adroitness, leadership and manipula- 
tion. So far he had answered the purpose 
satisfactorily—the Royists were in disagree- 
ment, but the Communists had. welcomed his 
programme in the New Age (February, p. 361), 
and the Socialists of course were quite close to 
him, as he thought. But Mr. Subhas Bose had 
not placed Jawaharlal in the opposite camp. 
Pandit Nehru, he thought, would be for advance. 
and he hoped to meet Jawaharlal Nehru’s objec- 
tions by clarification and modification of the 
programme, if necessary. All his calculation 
however went wrong when sick-bed claimed Mr. 
Bose. The Left began to fali into pieces. The 
first indication of it was the Allahabad resolu- 
tion of the Socialists. They woke up to see their 
Jawaharlal still in disagreement with the 
President and his programme. The Socialists 
had not bargained for such a condition. They 
looked upon with ‘great concern’ on the 
possibility of Mahatma Gandhi and some 
foremost leaders withdrawing their co-operation 
from Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. They as Socia- 
lists stood for national unity, but still accepted 
the share of responsibility that was theirs conse- 
quent on tne part the Party took in the Presiden- 
tial election. What is called Socialist vacillation 
dates from that time, as those who know assert, 
and the Allahabad resolution has been charac- 
terised on the ground as ‘ Allahabad Irresolution.’ 
In fact, as later at Tripuri it became evident, 
they were suffering from divided. loyalties—to 
personalities: Mahatmaji-cum-Jawaharlal vs. 
Subhas Bose and to policies: United. Front 
vs. Left Bloc. 


PERSONAL EQUATION 


It became evident as Tripuri *approached 
nearer and nearer that the battle of programme 
would be decided not on the merits of the pro- 
grammes but on personal equation. It was un- 
fortunate for Mr. Bose that he was confined to 
bed—the cruel fact had to be confessed that in 
Congress high quarters there was evident a ten- 
dency to make light of his illness even at Trjpuri. 
So, twelve members of the Working Committee 
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resigned with a brief note. The letter was 
dignified—on paper,—and surprising in its 
content. The President, henceforth should have 
“a homogeneous cabinet’ and dispense with all 
“policy based on a compromise between 
‘different incompatible groups.’ The theory ran 
«counter to the Congress practice; it conflicted 
with the policy of United National Front; it 
‘was to pe disruptionist in its effect. Did 
Jawaharlalji agree to it ? 

ta aa came out with a statement still 
more shocking. He could not co-operate any 
longer with the President, much as he desired ‘a 
united and determined front.’ The President, 
he now pointed out, was asked by him to with- 
‘draw his statement which cast doubts on the 
4ona fides of his colleagues on the question of 
Federation. It referred thus to the personal 
conduct of the President. At once the whole 
political issue was side-tracked and more and 
More personal equation came to be the ruling 
factor in the impending crisis that the resigna- 
‘tions of the twelve leaders had created. 
People looked to Jawaharlal and he disappeared 
in the ‘light of his own thought.’ The 
‘emphasis was more and more shifted from 
‘political to personal consideration. Notices 
of resolutions to the A. I. C. C. office centred on 
‘this one aspect—presuming to censure Mr. Bose 
“or to reiterate confidence in the policy and pro- 
‘gramme of Mahatma Gandhi and his school, or 
‘to disapprove of the Patel group and their obser- 
‘vations on Bose on the eve of election. Mean- 
while, almost on the eve of Tripuri, Mahatmaji 
‘entered on his historic fast. This at once became 
the first concern of all. Other issues faded. 
People who had been bewildered by the Con- 
gress crisis were hysteric over the crisis in 
‘Mahatma’s life. The political aspect even of 
the Rajkot struggle was overshadowed when with 
‘anxious and heavy spirits the delegates took the 
toad to Tripuri. Was there any doubt about 
‘the issue of the battle if Mahatmaji was put 
against Subhas Babu ? 


At TRIPURI 


So the drama opened at Tripuri. As a 
study in poMtical manceuvring, it was interest- 
ing to any observer. i 

The Socialists and Communists were assem- 
bled there earlier. Theirs was a great task — 
so they conceived,—the historic role of the great 
unifier; and they too were to set the pace for 
the march to battle-front that was imminent. 
To mgintain ‘ All-Round Unity’ they kept up 
long hours re-drafting their Jalpaiguri pro- 
gramme. They would not be isolated from 
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Nehru—no, not from the other veterans too. 
They were satisfied with their effort which they 
hoped would win Pandit Nehru’s approval. So, 
they waited, anu debated the new programme 
with Sarat Babu and other Leftists when the 
latter arrived. Were they all entirely agreed 
on dropping the ‘ultimatum’ question ? Opi- 
nions differ. But even before they were 
finally agreed on any point, the Right sprang 
a surprise. Pandit Nehru, who was to pursuade 
the Right to a Unity, informed the Left leaders 
of the terms of the Right. 


It was the Reso- — 


lution that was moved only two hours later by — 


Govind Ballabh Pant at the second day’s (8th 


March) meeting of the A.I.C.C. or the Subjects — 
Committee. By one move the Right seized the | 


initiative from—not the Imperialist—but the 
Leftist. Henceforth this Leadership resolution 
held the stage. All other political issues were 
relegated to the background. The National 
Demand became secondary in importance, the 
States Question almost faded away. And the 
Left, who were so long in the front, were put from 
the moment of Pant’s motion on the defensive. 


The Rightist threat of non-co-operation had 


sobered their opponents. Putting the issue 
on a personal basis, Mahatmaji-par Viswas, 
the Rightists ensured their success. Their 
drafting was perfeet. Politics and personality, 
Mahatmaji, his ‘fundamental policy’ and the 
Working Committee had been woven into an 
inseparable pattern. Their Resolution was to be 
taken as a whole. They could dictate the terms 


now; for they were in no hurry to be on the 


Working VCommittee. They had demonstrated 
that too by a dramatie strike from off the dias. 
Seven ministries worked for them openly while 
they sat silent and worked secretly. The Left 
wanted unity and they must pay the price for 
that. Unity was to be paid for by the group 
which wants it. a 
“Unirep Front ” ae? 

The Socialist Party as also the Communist 
Party were in this called on to face a paradoxi- 
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cal situation that demanded from them clear _ 


thinking and straight decision. It concerned one 


of the fundamental policies of the Marxist 


parties of the day. Their experience in the other 
countries has made them realize that a Marxist- - 
Leninist crusade against one and all had 
strengthened Reaction in the world; so, for the 
present their effort should be devoted to the 


creation of a United Front to stem that tide of 


Reaction. It is the policy of Front Populaire. 


In what they called colonial countries like India, — 
national emancipation is bound to be the imme- ‘ene 
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diate political objective and an ‘ Anti-Imperialist 
‘United Front’ was the equivalent of a Popular 
- Front for Marxist parties here. Right or Left 
leanings should not cut across the National 
Front. So the Communists and Socialists in 
India were pledged to an undivided loyalty to 
National Unity. They were not to permit 
any split in the national organization or national 
leadership.. They were to win back the Right 
to lead the Left in the fight for emancipation. 
This is a fundamental policy with the Marxists. 
But the other half of their policy was concern- 
ed with Socialist Unity and Leftist Unity. 
After the Presidential election, though no formal 

Left Bloc was formed, the Socialists were 
- moving as such with Communists, Royists and 
the Left Nationalists. It was possible to 
- harmonize the two halves of the Marxist 
~ policy—United Front and Left Bloc. But at 
a moment of stress the two might come 
- into conflict—as they appeared to do now— 
if the Right, that was also Anti-Imperialist, 
refused co-operation. What would be the 
duty of the Marxists in such a contingency ? 


- The answer depended on a clear apprehension 


-of the particular situation and a correct evalua- 
tion of the Rightist force as a fighting unit and 
the real demands of the struggle at the stage 
and at that moment. Thus in China and in 
Spain Communism had, in order to meet the 
demands of the struggle, practically submitted 
to an alliance in a National Front or Fronte 
Populaire. Political realism would not shrink 
from such a step in India too. But was India 
in such a stage of struggle or heading for that ? 
- Political thinking in the Marxist ranks in India 
had hardly submitted the conception of the Unit- 
ed Front or Left Bloc to a searching enquiry, 
and as the conflict between the two became more 
and more evident, they were more and more dis- 
tressed by their position until almost instinct, 
and not conscious revolutionary realism, drove 
the two parties to two different conclusions at 
the last moment at Tripuri. 


On the point of the United Front the Social- 
ists.and Communists to their relief had found 
from the outset Mr. Bose in complete agree- 
ment with them. He had declared in his very 
wise statement in reply to the statement cf 
Mahatma Gandhi after his victory : 

“The Leftists would not take the responsibility for 
creating a split within the Congress. If the split does 
come it will not be because of them but in spite of them.” 

The two parties were more sure of their 
stand when they saw their ally Mr. M. N. Roy 
reject their unity ery in favour of radicalisa- 
tion of the Congress policy, alternate leadership, 
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parallel Government, and Constituent Assembly. 
This Unity became the chief pursuit of the 
Socialists and Communits when twelve members 
of the Working Committee resigned. Mr. Jai- 
prakas Narayan, Secretary of the Congress 
Socialist Party, broke out into a lengthy state- 
ment to maintain a case for compromise. and 
united leadership as has been the practice a 
and as the Marxist policy enjoined on them. The 
Communists started for Tripuri with twc 
slogans: Unity and Struggle. At Tripur! 
Socialists and Communists spent long hours ir 
modifying the Bose programme for struggle fo1 
the sake of unity until they discovered that 
unity, their desideratum, could be achieved only 
by the acceptance of Pandit Pant’s resolution 


CoNFIDENCE TRICK 


Pandit Pant’s resolution presumed tc 
reiterate confidence in Gandhian leadership anc 
policy. In fact, the resolution was an unqualifiec 
acceptance of Gandhism which Marxism cal 
never tolerate, much less accept. For the sak 
of the national struggle ahead, however, m 
Socialists or Communists press their Marxism 
now. They would accept Gandhiji’s leader 
ship at the price it demanded withou 
admitting the ideological implications of th 
same. Indeed, they were ready to leav 
the formation of the Working Committe 
in the hands of Mahatmaji hoping tha 
their Plan of Action, which they ha 
submitted to Pandit Jawaharlal, would fin 
favour with the Rightists. They only con 
sidered the ‘aspersion clause’ an insinuatio 
on the President. Yet, did not the Socialist 
all along maintain, ever since Pandit Jawahai 
lal pointed it out in his Wardha statement, tha 
the President was to satisfy the Rightists on th 
matter ? Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose had fro1 
sick-bed issued a statement explaining that h 
never questioned the bona fides of his colleague 
The Socialists urged for more friendly amend: 
Mr. Bose at the Subjects Committee on tt 
9th was reminded of their requirements an 
repeated the explanation from the chai 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant could not sti 
drop the ‘ aspersion’ clause; and Socialists, : 
they now say, did neither hold Mr. Bose 
explanation satisfactory. The other Leftis 
were, however, not ready to accept any of tl 
two items of the Resolution objected to, viz., tl 
aspersion regretted, and the appointment of t] 
Working Committee ‘according to the wish 
of Mahatma Gandhi.’ For the sake pf U 
Leftist unity, therefore, the Socialists and Cor 
munists moved amendments which made | 
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material change to the resolution except seek- 
ing to save the President’s honour, but those 
hardly guaranteed him his position. The Right 
would admit of no change. ‘ Not a comma to 
be changed’ was their slogan. “If you want 
unity, Mahatmaji must lead us, and you are to 
agree : Mchatmaji alone can lead the Congress 
and the country to victory during such crisis.” 
(The ‘alone’ was sought to be deleted by the 
Socialist Secretary Jaiprakas) 
‘Take it or leave it,’ was the 
Rightist attitude. Was it an 
ultimatum ? Was it a threat of 
non-co-operation ? 
Mr. Jaiprakas Narayan’s 
et relapse into neutrality or 
the — Communist collapse into 
the same that was averted by 
the pressure of its rank and 
file, only clearly showed how 
confused were both the Parties 
by the claims of their two in- 
struments of policy—United 
Front and Left Bloc, when the 
two « not harmonise. ‘ Uni- 
ty ’ eches became the order 
of the day with the Socialists 
and Communists alike. But 
none of these clearly explained 
the ery of United Front and 
their conception of it. Did it 
mean that any strong group 
under a threat of non-co-opera- 
tion could compel the Socialists 
into neutrality or even co-operation ? How is 
it to be distinguished from “ surrender”? Does 
United Front signify ‘Unity at any price’? 
Which, as Pandit Jawaharlal has characterized 
in another connection, is nothing but an ‘ ex- 
hibition of a very broad united back.’ And 
above all, except under war conditions—and 
war as Europe understands it—should demo- 
cratic functioning be sacrificed for authorita- 
rian leadership, in the name of this United 
Front? Or, is it the primary aim of the 
‘United Front,’ like the Popular Fronts, to 
link up mass struggle with allied forces in a 
‘broad democratic frame-work ? While the 
whole issue was by the adroit Rightists reduced 
from a question of ¢onfidence into a degrading 
personal question, Mahatmaji-cum-Jawaharlal 
vs. Subhas Basu, the Socialists and Communists 
failed to raise it to a political plane or submit a 
political explanation of their position. Political 
issue was raised by, and political explanation 
came only from, Mr. M. N. Roy, however, one 
may disagree with him. No wonder, therefore, 
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that Socialist leadership that was ‘Tolling alo 

enmeshed in the logic of their action’ ran i 
its irritation out of it to be enmeshed in 
petty personal issues like the opposition 0 
Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose to the National Deman 
resolution or the spontaneous demonstration o 
the 11th that upset the Congress authorities 
It was a childish explanation for a_ politica 
change of front. The Communists also wouk 
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President Subhas Chandra Bose addressing the Subjects — 


Committee from his sick bed J “hl 


3 ce 
be by the side of these Socialists, comrades ix 
neutrality,—neutrality to a resolution thai 
was undemocratic—but for the rank and file 
pressure to stick to their position. The Socia- 
lists thought themselves to be like Czsar’s 
wife—and isolated themselves from the Left 
Bloc to be above any suspicion of supporting 
the Left disruptionist tendency. And for the 
change of front did not even require to Caney 
their rank and file. 


Tur DEMONSTRATION 


The demonstration of the 11th had serious 
political reaction. It was made much of b y the 
Rightists. The demonstration was futile and 
foolish, but nobody sought any theo ion for 
it. Even the immediate cause of the outburst 
is generally forgotten or denied. The most 
important fact about it is that it was unpre- 
meditated and confined to no_ particular 
province. The temper of the delegates in 
general had been tried by a variety of circum- 
stances. They saw that a victory was. sought 
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to be turned into a defeat behind their back. 
‘Mr. Aney’s motion referred the proposal to the 
same body which had declared itself once 

against the President. They felt that, even 
though the President had said that he did not 
-doubt the bona fides of his former colleagues, 
his colleagues doubted his bona fides still. 
They had heard from responsible quarters that 

the President’s illness was ‘ a Holywood show,’ 

and the declaration of the evening about his 
serious condition made them remember those 

-sshameful remarks. Indeed, the ministerial 
squad that had gone about canvassing for Mr. 

Pant’s resolution helped in the circulation of 

many wild calumnies against the supporters of 

Mr. Bose and particular provinces. Wild words 
were put in the mouth of Mr. Sarat Bose in a 
Hindi circular broadcast among delegates to 
create prejudice against him. And no quick 
response was either made to the delegates’ 

demand for Mr. Nariman’s motion or to the 
‘insistent ery for division on Mr. Aney’s motion. 
‘The delegates suspected, as the authorities de- 
layed the declaration of division, that they 

were being cleverly deprived of their right to 
give their verdict on the proposal. Exaspera- 
‘tion at last foolishly lost control of itself and 
continued in an aimless demonstration, un- 
‘planned and unorganised. It persistently re- 
fused Jawaharlal a hearing and at length threw 

him out of temper—not for the first time in 
the Tripuri session. And when he had the 
‘microphone again he wreaked his vengeance. 
His voice was ringing with sincerity. But it 
‘Was unjust on one point. It was not a demon- 
--stration of Bengal delegates alone. The Punjab 
and Frontier and U. P—all participated with- 
out any forethought. But unconsciously 
Jawaharlal imported the provincial note in the 
‘matter which was echoed and re-echoed very 
consciously by other interested quarters. This 
is the most regrettable part of the whole affair. 

It passes one’s understanding however why 

‘the Congress Socialists considered it to constitute 
so great a ‘Leftist disruptionist tendency’ as 
to warrant them to change their decision 


overnight. They had already publicly dis- 
sociated themselves from it through their 
‘Secretary. They too like their demonstrators 


had let off sufficient steam under the emotional 
stress of the evening. Nobody can accuse our 
‘Socialists or Communists of any sense of 
humour, but they should have more sense of 
‘political realism. As such their explanation for 
“the loss of their sleep and appetite overnight 
‘until they reversed their decision sounds so 
‘funny and unreal. 
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NationaL DEMAND 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose’s opposition of the 
resolution on the National Demand was as 
surprising as Mr. Jaiprakas Narayan’s moving 
of it. Mr. Bose’s amendment to it on the basis 
of the Jalpaiguri resolution had not been 
notified and could not be allowed to be moved. 
By the way, this rule should not have been 
made use of in this case suddenly, as it had al- 
most permanently to be suspended this session to 
permit all important resolutions, including that 
of the National Demand itself, to be taken up 
by the Congress. This put Mr. Bose in a 
strategically very unsound position as an oppo- 
sitionist to the National Demand _ proposals. 
To move an amendment and to oppose the 
Demands are not the one and the same thing. 
Mr. Bose forgot this and paid for it heavily. As 
regards Mr. Jaiprakas’s explanation that 
Sarat Babu had gone back on his pledge to the 
Left, and Sarat Babu’s explanation that he 
never agreed to drop the ultimatum question, 
it is not for the outsiders to give any opinion. 

But how did it warrant Socialists to move 
away from the Left Bloc for the personal 
failure of a man to observe their decision? A 
Socialist is nothing if his definite policy can 
change because of the failure of a single indi- 
vidual belonging to a Bloc. 

But Mr. Jaiprakas Narayan’s moving of 
the resolutions was certainly strange. Was the 
Left in complete agreement with the Right on 
the National Demands as moved? It envisages 
struggle; but the Right are not committed on 
the question of mass struggle that the Left want. 
On the contrary the fight is likely to be reduced 
to individuals’ (as at Rajkot) or groups’ action. 
In the Subjects Committee Mr. Meherally 
of the Socialists had moved an amend- 
ment to the resolution which tried 
to embody in the Plan of Action - the 
Left had agreed on, viz., preparation for a 
‘nation-wide struggle’ by a formation of the 
Volunteer Corps, co-ordinating the ‘ peasants 
and workers’ fight with the national struggle, etc. 
Pandit Nehru accepted the phrase ‘ nation-wide 
struggle ? and Mr. Meherally gave a go-by to the 
Plan of Action with Mr. Jaiprakash antl himself 
beaming with happiness. They withdrew the 
amendment without the consent of the Com- 
munists or other Leftists. This was the end 
of the much talked of Plan of Action, which: 
the Left had proudly drawn up together on their 
very arrival at Tripuri, which they thought 
would compensate even for the leadership 
resolution of Mr. Pant, and which was to 
occupy the centre of the stage at Tripuri, the 
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Socialists had declared only three days pre- 
viously. 
To drop the amendment in the Subjects 


Committee was not enough; Mr. Jaiprakas 
Narayan came forward on the invitation 
of WNehruji to sponsor the resolution. The 


Right manceuvre through Nehru was a great 
success. This reminds one of a Karachi scene 
when Gandhiji made almost similar use of the 
young Pandit Jawaharlal and Bhagawat Sing’s 
old father for moving and seconding a contro- 
versial resolution before that restive gathering. 


The Left was already written off. The 


Right had put it out of action by their superior 
skill and tactics and strategy. The perform- 
ance next morning of the Socialist leader in 
declaring their neutrality showed how far the 
Socialists had travelled away not only frorn 
their Left compatriots but even from their own 
Socialist following. The Secretary of the Party 
did not know how he had got enmeshed in the 
logic of his own reaction. He had transferred 
the internal Congress crisis to his own Party. 

After the morning session of the 12th had 
passed Pant’s resolution, the Congress session 
lost all interest. The States resolution showed 
how far the Congress had been forced to 
move. Still it was amusing to hear a vindica- 
tion of the Haripura decision on the ground 
that the decision in leaving the States people 
to their fate, to fight for themselves had brought 
about their awakening. In vain in an atmas- 
phere of unreality Mrs. Kamala Devi 
pleaded for unifying and developing the States 
Peoples’ movement under the leadership of the 
Congress. The Congress Right contemplated 
a localization of the struggles. The proceed- 
ings were lifeless. Delegates had left Tripuri 
by hundreds as soon as the Leadership resolu- 
tion had been passed. 


Tur BALANCES 


An evaluation of the Tripuri decisions is 
not yet possible. Uncertainty, as we have 
said, hangs over it. Politically, it registers 
certain advances : the States Resolution in 
an advance; so is the National Demand resolu- 
tion in spite of its vagueness. Jt could not but 
be vague “and halting; for, the Right re-estab- 
lished a status quo; and the dynamic and 
changing times required of them a Left dialect, 
foreign to the Right. .-Hence, their decisions are 
not decisive. 

On one point Tripuri was definite. 
It called the Left to trial and proved the 
unmistakable inaptitude of the Left. They 
had won a victory. They had achieved unity. 
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They even talked of organizing ‘All-Round 
Unity ’ and forcing out a marching order under 
a united leadership. At Tripuri they were- 
outmanceuvred slowly; they were ousted from. 
all strategic positions; and they have come 
back routed and disunited. They are accused 
of letting down the President they had elected.. 


Certainly, the Left is a ‘leaky boat,’ “ And. 
Nerbudaa indeed is deep.” 
The Right, has staged a come-back. But 


politically it is a Pyrrhic victory. It was clear 
to them that they cannot sail under their own 
flag—in spite of their action, sacrifice and 
service. They must take shelter in ‘the 
Mahatma’s name. 

The most amusing thing about Tripuri is- 
that it was a political assembly to settle 
political issues and political crisis and it resumes.- 
its quiet after witnessing perhaps the biggest 
personal triumph of one man over another. 
“The Mahatma is the Congress and the Congress. 
is the Mahatma,” repeated many speakers. “He 


ls almost a god, an exacting god,” proclaimed. 


Mr. Satyamurti from the rostrum. “ He must. 
be at the helm of the boat,” said the Madras 
oarsman Majagopalachari, the best speaker of 
the session, ‘And he can pe had only on his. 
own terms.” ‘He is greater than the 
Congress,” said the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee Seth Govind Das, tearing a sentence 
out of a speech of Pandit Jawaharlal, while 
mutely the Pandit heard the Seth paying 
tributes. to Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, and 
Mahatma; for, he occupies “ the same position 
among Congressmen as that held by the leader- 
ship of Mussolini among the Fascists.” This. 
same Mussolini-Mahatma note was struck once 
again by the Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant after 
he had exhausted the necessity for ‘ Viswas 
in Mahatmajyi’ Mussolini and Hitler had 
carried forward their people as dictators,. 
‘leadership of one man” meant progress; and 
fortunately we have “a greater leader in 
the Mahatma, a non-violent dictator.” Fates- 
simply laughea as they found Jawaharlal, 
after the Leadership resolution was passed, to - 
rise to impeach Britain and France for the. 
“murder of democracy!” in this very house 
and in that very company. 

Were those Punjab delegates very wrong 
when they left Tripuri shouung ironically : 
“ Mahatmaji ki jai. Hindustan ki Hitler ki jai?” 

Tripuri passes into history and_ history 
will tell future generations if we enshrined 
authoritarianism there or not. There at least 
is noticeable a growing admiration in the Right 
Wing for tne Fuehrer Prinzep. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 
By GOPAL HALDAR 


-History will never forget the treachery of 


ithe British and French Governments in their 


betrayal of the: little democratic country of 
Czecho-Slovakia,” declared Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru at the ‘Tripuri Session of the Indian 
National Congress, while’ moving the resolution 


_ on Poreien: Policy of India. 


— 


‘particularly ° Central Europe, now-a-days. 


Canci Extinction 


+ Vet, Jawaharlal or the world had not yet 


any hint of the impending doom that wiped out 
the, Czech State in a couple-of days after Tri- 
puri. 

Dr. Hacha, President’ of Czecho-Slovakia, 
had dissolved the Slovak Government and 


‘dismissed -its Premier, Herr Tiso, from office 


for his avowed Slovak. separatist activities. 
Dr. Hacha was-foolish to forget that Herr Tiso 
was no better than an instrument ‘In the hand 
that made .and. unmade the maps of Europe, 


German minority of Slovakia was already 
prepared by disrupting the State. 


‘A Putsch of the Slovak Hlianka..-Guards 


afterwards. was suppressed by-- the -Czecho- 
Slovak State, and an appeal went from Herr 


Tiso and his partisans to Berlin on behalf .of | 


the Slovak’ independence movement. Events 


followed quickly. M. Sidur, the Czecho-Slovak 


Vice-Premier, formed a new. cabinet which fell 
within a few hours. Hitler’s Vienna radio 
station was at the service of the Slovak sepa- 
ratists: Herr Tiso now returned from Berlin to 
proclaim an independent Slovakia that Berlin 
had decreed. German storm troops had already 
marched into Slovakia to create this new State 


-a8 a Protectorate of Germany. The Czech army 
_returned and the Czech Government resigned. 


Carpatho- Ukrainia, the new name for the old 


- province of Ruthenia, at the same time declared 


indenendence, and Hungary served an ultimatum 
on Prague “and marched into Ruthenia occupy- 
ing very soon Chust. .A common Polish-Hun- 
garian frontier, long desired for by the two 
countries, became an accomplished fact now, of 
course with the sanction of - Herr Hitler. 
Ruthenia was considered a matter for Hungary 
to settle with Germany, and Budapest appa- 
rentsy had satisfied Berlin by its previous entry 
in the anti-Comintern Pact. Meanwhile, Pra- 


ny TK 


The- 


gue was on the way to extinction. Dr. Hacha, 
President of the Czech Republic had hurried to 
Berlin as a supplicant and was forced to enter an 
agreement whereby the fate of the Czech people 
and land was placed in the hands of the Fuehrer 
who promised the Czech people the. pro- 
tection of the Reich. German troops marched 
into the provinces of Bohemia and Moravia to 

“ guarantee it (“ The Protectorate of Czechie ”’) 
an autonomous development ” that Herr Ribben- 


. trop had assured in the last agreement with the 


last Czech President. Prague remained calm but 
stunned as. German troops entered it on the 
morning of the 15th March. The Czech army 
was to be disarmed, all industries placed at the 
Nazi disposal. The Skoda made Germany still 
more formidable; and Czech factories . would 
help: the tottering -Nazi economic structure to 
balance itself for the present. The Czech sub- - 
mitted to the fate. People responded to the 
wireless’ broadcast’ in Prague “ Heil Hitler.” 
Td himself appeared in the city a few hours 
ater. 


RUMANIA : Saveni? 


Central: Europe was in the melting pot. 
ee which had for all practical purposes 
become a Nazi-adjunct, could therefore pursue 
Ruthenian adventure against all others. But 
heavy fighting in the area marked the Hun- 
garian attempt at ousting the Czechs and par- 
tially the Slovaks. Poland no doubt was glad 
to secure a common frontier with Hungary. 
But the Ukranian tangle, that is now being 
made ready, was directly to affect the fortunes 
of the.country and also Russia. The Balkan 
and Danubian regions were naturally in great 
suspense and excitement to know the final up- 
shot—-if there can be anything final in the 
Cetral European politics of the times. Rumania 
of course was in immediate danger. King Carol 
had refused to join the anti-Comintern fraternity 
and suppressed the pro-Nazi “Iron Guards.” 
Immediately as it was on the way of Germany’s 
Drang nach Osten, Berlin had noted the ap- 
pearance of Rumania in’ the “ bewildering 
kaleidoscope of events.” Rumania was anxious, 
but Rumania was calm. In the midst of the 
turmoils, Rumania, however, received: a virtual 
ultimatum from’ Germany demanding that she 
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should surrender her economic independants 
Germany in return for a guarantee of ‘her 
political independence and territorial integrity. 
Rumania was to return to an agrarian fate. and 
not to try for industrial future. . 

For a time King Carol looked to. the Eure 
pean powers, all more or less reacting from this 
post- Munich Nazi shock. Then’ sileritly and - 
unobtrusively. he was made to sign: an economic 
_ treaty with Germany, only less drastic. than 

“what the ultimatum proposed. 


‘Jt is reported from Bukharest’ that arrangements of 
the widest charecter are covered by the new -German- 
‘Rumanian agreement. The development of enormous 
potential resources in Rumania, particularly in the direc- 
tién of egriculture jis a main feature of the agreement 
in connection with which: Germany has put her experience 
at Rumania’s disposal and will supply industrial equip. . 
ment. An’ intensification of products is enticipeted, 
especially fodder, oilseed and fibre plant. Attention is 
also paid ‘to forestry. German machines and mining 
equipment will be supplied to Germano-Rumanian -‘com- 
pen‘es: to be formed to exploit copper, chromium and 
menganese. Bauxite and aluminium industries will be 
founded: A Germen-Rumanian compariy will promote 
mineral -oil production and execute boring and -distribu- 
tion programme. The two countries will “co-ordinate . their 
industries"“end create free zones in ‘which’ industrial and 
trade vndertakings will be established: Warehouse wil 
be’ built' for German shipping in the free zone for del‘very 
of: war.meterials and .armaments industriés are included. 
The ‘agreement will come into force a month after the 
ratification end will be valid until March 21, 1944 ‘and, 
if not denounced a year earlier, it will he prolonged 
indefinitely, subject to a year’s notice at the end- ‘ot every 
‘fourth year. : “ 

. “Prace Front” 
Wide repercussion marked the new German 
expansions. The Munich Pact was of course 
‘given an wnceremonious burial and over the 
corpse ‘of Czecho-Slovakia France and Britain’ 
stood askance. The British Premier said in 


his statement in the House of Commons: 


The ‘Government hav: ing failed in its recent endeavour 
to achieve Guarantee of Agreement with other Munich 
Governments, the British Government regarded ‘the 
guarantee obligations. as no longer binding. 

_ Mr. Chamberlain declered that he hed no doubt that 
Munich was right end he believed that it had the 
approval of a vast majority of the peoples of the world. 
Mr. Chamberlain said that he could not believe anything 
of the kind now done by Germeny was contemplated 
- by’ any. Munich  signetory. 


The Munich agreement settlement 


constituted a 


end he conld not regard the manner and method where- - 


by these changes had been brought about, as- in- accor- 
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dies with Munich agreement. Now. fi the first time 
Germany was in military occupation of the people with 
whom she had no racial connections. These-: events 
would not fail to be cause of disturbance to‘ the. inter- 
netional’ situation. They were bound to administer a 


' shock to confidence -and it was all the more regrettable 


because confidence was beginning to revive and there was 
every possibility of concrete measures, which could achieve 
benéfit.: : 


The British Ambassador was ; dasaicien to 


“return ‘to“London to report.” The British atti- 


tide is: said. have stiffened towards Germany 
and even Mr. Chamberlain is said to have been 
disillusioned of Munich. France had meanwhile 
approved. of the principle-of granting’ plenary 
powers to M. Daladier for- putting the entire 
resources of the nation at his service to meet 
the menace to her existence... French anxiety was 
‘not set at rest by the Italian approval of the 
German Act.- It. could. be -very -well seen’ that. 


‘after: Hitler. must come the. turn -of | Mussolini 


the turn for: Jibouti, Tunisia,:.ete. “ Watch 
Mussolini” -was the ‘world’s anxiety” even as” 
they watched Hitler. A Peace Front of “the 
democracies thus became ‘the immediate concern 
of Britain and France and they looked to Poland 
and Russia to join “in an ‘ad interim’ Front 
For these two’ big powers were likely to be next 
in the’ programme of Hitler to’ be-“tackled. 
Still Russia was not inclined to put much faith 
in the Premiers of the democracies. She de- 
manded a conference of the- powers. - Poland. 
also desired still. to, adhere to the policy of. 


he neues: 


AnD Memen | 
While, therefore, the bewildered politicians 
talked anxiously for: a front of-this sort, post- 


-poning the consideration of the question of . 


the Conference, Germany struck the second blow. 
The Lithunians ‘were presented with an ulti-- 
matum, and Memel passed into German hands. 
Memel is German, ‘and there was no essential 
injustice involved in the act. But the Nazi 
manner and method was a lesson to our ‘ demo- 
cracies.’ They look on, they talk .of Peace or 
Democratic Front and still hold back, uncertain 
if their interests lie with the Fascists or in 
opposing them. The underlying conflict of 
their system breeds hesitancy and defeatism 
and the result is this paralysis of will of France 
-and Britain: 


We eee received a double- aided record of our national eaten the “ Bande Mataram,” 
-musicallv: and instrumentally recorded through the enterprise of the Ananda Bazar Patrika and 
the Hindusthan Standard of Calcutta. Although the tune is altered, the: recording is very glear 


and is a ap rendering of the entire anthem. 
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NOTES 


Earnest Appeal. for Unity 

Rabindranath Tagore was interviewed in 
Calcutta by a representative of the Associated 
Press of India on the 16th April last. The 
poet appeared to, be deeply concerned about 
the recent developments following the Tripuri 
session of the Congress. He deplored the lack 
of unity’ among the different sections. When 
he was asked to give his own suggestions which 
might bring about an improvement in the 
situation, he said that he had already sent 
telegrams to both Mahatmaji and the Congress 
President suggesting that both of them should 
meet and devise some way for putting an end 
to the present unhappy state of affairs. It 
may be noted incidentally that Sir P. C. Ray 
has also sent similar telegrams to both the 
leaders. 

The poet added: 


“Whether the cause of the present unhappy situation 
be political or personal, whether the resulting bitterness 
was avoidable or inevitable, I Have no doubt that no 
exercise of political power or wit on either side will cure 
it. Only an appeal to our moral self can remind us that 
though much jias happened that can justify this fatal un- 
mindfulness of our permanent need. of national unity at 
a time when we are still marching, handicapped by the 
Jack of almost every material means, nothing is of more 
value to us than the spirit that must keep our ranks 
together, and nothing more dangerous than mutual suspi- 
cion and fault-finding which may betray it. I, therefore, 
appeal to my countrymen, not only of Bengal but 
of all India, to forgive little things for the sake of 
great ends.” 


. We are sure all sincere patriots are with 
ithe poet in this appeal. : 


He concluded : 

“Valuable time has been lost in futile recriminations, 
and we must immediately gather all our forces under the 
sole guidance of Mahatmaji in absolute loyalty, and thus 
make wise use of the great opportunity’ that has come 
“our way.”—A. P. I, , 

‘There is no question that Mahatma 
Gandhi is the greatest and, on the whole, the 
wisest political leader India has at present. 
His guidance is of supreme importance. There- 
fore, every effort should be made to secure it, 
but not at the suppression of tHe political 
intelligence, insight and experience of all other 
Indian leaders. Their reasoned opinions also 
should have due weight. For even Mahatmaji 
is not infallible and neither violent nor non- 
violent dictatorship is desirable. It is neces- 
sary to bear all ‘this in mind to ‘prevent the 
hasty assumption that the poet wants 
Mahatma Gandhi’s dictatorship. Most pro- 
bably the Calcutta representative of the 
Associated Press of India who interviewed the 
.poet was a Bengali and probably the poet 
spoke to him in Bengali, as he usually does to 
all Bengalis, and the words put im his mouth 
in the Associated Press of India message are 
in that, case its representative’s translations, 
perhaps free translations. But if-'the poet 
spoke to him -in English, and if he has been 
quite faithfully reported, his words would nat 
necessarily mean that he wanted Mahatma 
Gandhi’s dictatorship. “ Sole guidance ” follow- 
ed with ‘absolute loyalty” may imply 
dictatorship, but: the words may also imply 
that the poet wants Mahatmaji to lay down 
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the fundamental principles and the general 
policy of the Congress, with necessary occa- 
sional changes in it, and these are to be strictly 
followed. ~ . 

_ In his dealings with his staff in Visva- 
bharati and even with its students, the poet -is 
not at~all dictatorial. He wishes them to feel 
that they are free agents. He dislikes dicta- 
tors. But even if he were in favour of 
dictatorship, that would not be any reason for 
following him or any other great man blindly. 


‘Congress President?s Desire 
for Unity 


Congress’ President Subhas Chandra Bose 
addressed a meeting in Calcutta on the 22nd 
April last for the first time after his protract- 
ed illness. It was held at Sraddhananda Park 
and was-very largely attended. Said he in the 
course of his speech: — 


{ am not inspired by the spirit of taking advantage 
of England’s dificulties—nor have I any hatred for the 
individual Britisher. I hate Imperialism no doubt, but 
I know that the individual Britisher is as much a human 
being as any one of us.and he is as much a prisoner of 
this- wretched Imperialist system-as we who are slaves in 
our own country. It is a dictum with me that there can 
be no freedom and no real democracy in Great Britain 
until India becomes free and the British cease to be an 
Imperialist nation. For the sake of this common fight 


against British Imperialism, we’ should sink all our petty, 


diffetences.and close up our ranks. .This task has become 
* all the more imperative because today’ Europe is on the 
brink of a colossal war and if this war does break out— 
which Ged forbid—it will soon grow into a world-war 
surpassing sil previous wats in its magnitude as in its 
, deadliness. If we do not have unity today, we shall miss 
this. golden opportunity of winning Purna Swaraj at, an 
early date... .. 
I, therefore, appeal to you, friends to come forward 
and help in this task of establishing and strengthening 
our national unity. Let us so conduct ourselves that even 
‘if we fail, the responsibility for the failure will not be 
laid at our door. - ; 

In another part of his speech President 
Bose said: + 

Standing on this platform I desire to declare onee 
again that I am prepared, and I whole-heartedly desire to 
work “with all anti-[mperialist elements which have for 
their goal the political and- economic emancipation of 
India. We have to build up the broadest anti-lmperialist 
front under the banner of the Congress. I desire also to 
assure all those who will work with me in future that I 
shall try my very best to give them a square deal. 

It appears from this passage that the 
-anti-Imperialist front which he desires is to be 
one under the banner of the Congress. It is 
no doubt very desirable that all. opponents. of 
British imperialism in Congress ranks should 
work together with one mind and aim. But it 
is. a fact that there are numerous wholehearted 
‘enemies of imperialism outside Congress ranks 
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: ae ; 
also. Hence the union of Congress anti-Imperial— 
ists alone will not go to secure the “ broadest ” 
anti-Imperialist front. We do not know 
whether. it is practicable or possible for alk 
Indians within and -outside the Congress whe 
are enemies of imperialism to -work together. 
But let them at least be not. at loggerheads 
with one another and treat one another as. 
political untouchables. ; 


President Bose on Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill 


In the course of the.speech from which we 
have made some extracts in the foregoing note,. 
President Bose referred to the Calcutta Muni~ 
cipal Act and the Bill to amend it. Said ‘he: 


This Act which owes its existence to that great patriot’ 
Surendra Nath Banerji is a landmark in the histery of 
local Self-Government in India. The vandals who are in 
occupation of the Bengal Secretariat now are out to 
demolish this shrine of liberty. Are we going to tolerate- 
it? This is not a Hindu problem nor a problem for the 
Hindu. Mahasabha. It is a problem for the Indian 
National Congress. The law making efforts of Mr. Fazlul' 
Hug’s Cabinet constitute a crime against- democracy and> 
progress. I have already promised Mr. Hug a handsome-’ 
fight on this issue. You know that 1 always mean what: 
I say, I therefore declare that I mean to redeem my 
pledge. But I beg of you to give me time. If the Act~ 
is unfortunately passed during the course of the next few 
weeks, please do not feel depressed. We -must continue: 
our. work for the restoration of the Act and its improve-. 
ment-in a radical and democratic direction. We must: 
adopt suitable tactics—constitutional and extra constitu- 
tional. Today I only want your approval in the event. 
of our deciding to withdraw as a-Party from the Corpora- 
tion as a protest against the vandalism of the Hug 
Cabinet. I also want your approval-in the event of our 
having to adopt extra constitutional measures  like- 
Satyagraha for the purpose of enforcing our just and! 
legitimate demands. Will you extend us your approval ? 
I am glad you do so unreservedly. - 


We -are glad President Bose wants. to- 
fight the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment): 
Bill by all constitutional and extra-constitu- 
tional means and his audience approved of his 
determination. We wish, however, to com- 
ment. on two sentences in his speech. He said:. 
“This is not a Hindu problem, nor a problem -for the- 
Hindu Mahasabha. It is a problem for the Indian, 
National Congress,” - 

To safeguard the interests of* democracy- 
and nationalism and tq protect the “ shrine of? 
liberty ” is no doubt the duty of the Indian- 
National Congress. But it-is not its monopoly. 
Other organizations also may and‘ ought to dé- 
this duty—particularly at times and on occa- 
sions when-the Congress does. not, for whatever 
reasons, do it or fails to do it. The Bengal- 
Provincial Hindu Sabha has ‘taken the lead im 
opposing the Huq ministry’s Caleutta-Munici-- 


Seti i ae 


Jexeit 
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pal Bill, and men, like ourselves, who belong 
neither to the Sabha nor to the Congress, have 
collaborated with and supported the Sabha in 
its efforts. In the speeches made in that con- 
nection and the articles written on the subject 
in the papers, it has been pointed out that the 
Bill offends against the principles of demo- 
eracy and nationalism. It has also of course 
been pointed out that the Hindus are the target 
at which the Huq guns have been aimed. We 
do not blame §}j. Bose for Congress inaction 
in the matter. He had been ill. But the 
Bengal Congress party could have taken action. 
But it did not—perhaps owing to disorganiza- 
tion and disunity in its ranks or to over-centra- 
lization. Even if the .Congress had done its 
duty the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha would 
have been entitled to do its bit. But as the 
Congress did not do its duty, it was all the 
more incumbent on the Sabha to be dutiful. 


Calcutta Session of A.-I. C. C. 


The deliberations and decisions of the All- 
India Congress Committee at its Calcutta 
session will have very important and -far- 
reaching consequences. Writing as we do on 
the 24th of April- we are not in a position to 
state what questions and problems will be con- 
sidered and discussed by its members at this 
session. As the Committee will sit on the 29th 
and 30th April and Ist May, we shall not be 
able to comment on its proceedings in this 
issue of The Modern Review, which is to be 
published on the lst May. Sunday the 30th 
April is a holiday. So our press must finish all 
work connected with this issue on the 29th, 


on which day the Committee begins its 
sittings. 
We may be able to comment on _ its 


proceedings and. decisions in our June number, 
if-by that time they do not become ancient 
history and if in the mean time cataclysmic 
developments in Europe and Asia (including 
India) do not monopolize public attention. 
Changes may take place with meteoric rapidity. 


Offences Against Women 
#ncrease ¢n Bengal 


In the Bengal Legislative Assembly on 
the: 28th' March last, Rai Harendra’ Nath 
Chaudhury asked: —-Will the Hon’ble Minister 
in charge of the Home (Police) Department be 
pleased to lay a statement on the table show- 
ing for each of the last five years— . 

. (2) the number of - offences committed 
ssagerh women ones separately the num- 
er of— 


(i) Hindu and Muslim victims in such 
cases, and 

ii) the number of Hindu 
accused in such cases; 

(b) the number of cases— . 

(i) reported, and 

(ii) that ended in conviction; 

(c) whether the .persons who housed and 
sheltered victims or offenders in- such cases 
were proceeded against as abettors; and 

(d) if not, why not ? | 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin’s 
statement in reply is summarized below : 


and Muslim 


———— 


Y ~~ n 3 3 

Women a Accused $ a a - SY 

Year  Victimised Sea eae oe Be oO § E 4 

ui 2 =) 

Hindu Muslim e = Be va, wee 
19384 394 425 819 477 1026 1403 825 297 
1935 375 440 815 439 936 1402 856 294 
1936 428 425 853 527 907 14384 867 307 
1937 393. 485 878 512 953 1465 893 325 
1938 482 515 997 565 1278 1843 1015 273 
Total 2072 2290 4362 2520 5100 7547 4456 1496 


The reply to part (c) of the question was 
that abettors were proceeded against where 
evidence was available—a very evasive answer. 

Offences against women are not peculiar 
to Bengal. They occur in other provinces also 
—perhaps particularly in “those in which 
Muslims are in a majority. Why it is so, it 
is for the leaders of Muslim society to deter-. 
mine and apply the remedy. In Bengal it is - 
found that though more Muslim women are 
victimised than Hindu women, there is no 
Muslim organization which makes it its duty 
to try to bring the offenders to book and help 
the women victimised, whereas there are several 
such organizations conducted by Brahmos and 
Hindus, the best known being the Women’s 
Protection League founded by the late Babu 
Krishna Kumar Mitra. 

It is noteworthy that the number of 
Muslim accused is more than double the num- 
ber of Hindu accused, though the number of 
Muslim male adults is only slightly larger than 
the number-of Hindu male adults. ; 

‘ There are two other points to be noted. 
One is that the number of offences has greatly 
increased since the mtroduction of provincial 
autonomy in Bengal under a preponderatingly 
Muslim ministry. And the second is that 
during the second year (1988) of provincial 
autonomy the number of the accused (1843) 
and the number of cases reported (1015) were | 
the highest during the five years for which 
statistics were given, but the record of convic~ 
toons was the lowest. . 
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How will ie Bengal ministers explain 
his shameful fact ? 
But it is not at all our point that it is 
he ministers who are solely or mainly 
esponsible for this shameful state of things. 
t+ is the men of Bengal, irrespective of creed 


rr caste or station, who are mainly to blame. 


ind though we menfolk have not done our 
art and therefore must naturally hesitate to 
mquire whether the leading women, the 
‘ducated women, have done theirs,»it, must be 
iaid that they, too, have not done their duty 
owards the helpless victims of beastly men’s 
ust and cupidity. We say ‘ cupidity ’, because 
here is a traffic in women: and female 
shildren. ~. 

We, have read in newspapers that there 
ire some mollahs and other Muslims who con- 
ider the abduction of Hindu women praise- 
vorthy. We shall be glad indeed“if this is not 
rue. But supposing it to be-true, that shameful 
totion can explain only ‘the abduction of Hindu 
vomen by Muslim scoundrels. The statistics 
fficially furnished show, however, that the 
umber of Muslim women offended against is 
arger than the number of Hindu women 
imilarly treated, and the number of Muslim 


wccused is vastly larger than the number of. 


dJindu accused. Hence, it is quite clear (and 
ve know it from other sources, official imclud- 
id) that the Muslim women offended against 
ire victimised by Muslim scoundrels in the 
rast majority of cases. Whether it be true 
wr not that*abduction of Hindu women is con- 
sidered praiseworthy by some Muslim mollahs, 
t cannot be true that the abduction of 
Vuslim women is looked-upon by them as 
yraiseworthy. How then will the leaders of 
Muslim society explain. the fact of the large 
vumber “of Muslim women being offended 
iwainst ? 

Some Mussalman editors and other Mus- 
‘almans used to say that the reports of Hindu 
yirls and women being abducted by Mussal- 
nans were- due to the fact of the existence 
xf a large number of girl widows and the 
sustom of lifelong widowhood in Hindu society 
eading to love intrigues and that Hindu 
sommunalists exploited such occurrences tu 
‘ouse communal passions. It is not at all 
recessary to discuss or refute this theory. 
What one may legitimately ask the propound- 
rs of this theory is: as the marriage of child 
vidows and. young widows, and even of 
Iderly widows with children is not forbidden 
n Muslim 
victimisation of a ’ larger number of Muslim 


ow will you explain the: 
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women than of Hindu women and that mostly 
by Muslim males ? 


We are far from blaming Muslims only 
or mainly for the disgraceful state of things. 
revealed by the statistics relating to offences: 
against women in Bengal. The fact that there: 
is such a large number of Hindu brutes in 
Bengal makes us more ashamed than we can. 
express in words. Of course, such scoundrels,. 
to whatever religious community they may 
nominally belong, are neither Hindus, nor 
Christians, nor Mussalmans, nor’ the followers. 
of any other religion. But the followers of 
every religion which sets a high value on. 
women’s honour and chastity owe-it to them- 
selves to rid their community ‘of such pests 
and to make the utmost possible effort to safe- 
guard the honour of womanhood. Hindus: are: 
proud and justly proud of the. high ideal of 
womanhood held up in their epics and mytho- 
logical works, as well as presented by many 
historical heroines and flowers of womanhood 
in humbler walks of life. It will not do to be 
merely proud of these ideals. They require us- 
to rigidly purify society, to have nothing to do 
with men of impure character, however high 
their position, and to fight in every possible 
way the vicious and degrading notion that 
women are objects of men’s animal enjoyment. 

While men are to do their part, girls and 
women should be made fit to protect them- 
selves. With that object in view the needful 
physical, intellectual, “moral and_ spiritual 
education should be imparted to them. One’s. 
own inner purity and-dress and deportment im: - 
consonance with it, are the best armour. 

The statistics officially supplied  aré 
shocking. But perhaps a larger number of 
cases never come to light at. all. Some are not 
reported because of the fear of social obloquy. 
Some are not made known to the police because 
of the terrorism of scoundrels. And the police 
also sometimes take no action on the reports. 
made to them. 

Many girls and women abducted are never 
heard of again. Whether they are killed or 
sold in provinces and places far fyom their 
homes, never comes to light. Formerly the 
Hindu girls and women ewho were abducted—- 
particularly when they wére abducted by 
Muslims, were not taken back by their families. 
or Hindu society, and had perforce either to 
live with their abductors, or to follow a life of 
shame, or to commit suicide. Social opinion is: 
how more humane and reasonable. In many,. 
perhaps most cases, such girls and women find’ 
shelter again in their own homes and society, 
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and there are also some Homes provided for 
them by philanthropic bodies. 


One regrettable fact has to be mentioned 
in conclusion. Owing to the large number of 
Muslim accused and owing to the allegation 
made by some Muslim journalists and others 
that cases of abduction of Hindu girls by 


Muslims were all or mostly concocted by ' 


Hindu communalists, Congressmen in Bengal 
in order not to offend Muslims and in order to 
‘placate them have had no connection or very 
little connection with the work done by women 
protection societies. The outspoken utterance 
of President Subhas Chandra Bose on the sub- 
ject of offences against women in Bengal on 
which we wrote a note in one of our past 
numbers, is perhaps the only publicly known 
departure from the Congress attitude in this 
matter. 


We have more than once publicly declar- 
ed our opinion—particularly in Prabdsi, that 
while we value political freedom very highly 
indeed, we value woman’s honour at least as 
highly, or rather we must say, more highly. 
Human society cannot be what it ought to be 
unless women are enabled to lead chaste lives. 
It is possible for society to endure in a state 
of political ° dependence, but it cannot endure 
if women’s honour be not safe. 


Some persons may have the mistaken 
notion that when we shall have political free- 
dom, women’s honour will be safe automati- 
callv. If the foreigners who keep India in 
bondage and the throwing off of whose yoke 
is considered synonymous with winning poli- 
tical freedom, had been the men who alone, or 
who for the most part, or who in any appre- 
clable numbers, committed crimes against 
Indian women, then their overthrow or expul- 
sion would have made Indian women safe. But 
the offenders against our women are almost 
entirely our own countrymen. Therefore, the 
war of emancipation of the Motherland is not 
the same as a war to free the race of mothers 
from the fear of. brutes in human form. This 
latter is a war in which every mother’s son and 
evéry mothtr’s. daughter should feel called 
upon to take part. 


/ 


Central and Provincial Budgets 
At A Glance 

The budget estimates, for the year 
1939-40, of the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments are shown in thou- 
sands of rupees in the table printed below. 
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Province, or wo.  Ex- Balance(+) 
Br. India Population Revenue  penditure or Deficit(—) 
Panjab 23,008,893 116,700 119,600 2,900 
Orissa 8,043,681 18,432 20,267 1,835 
Bihar® $2,371,434 53,850 53,729 + 125. 
Madras 46,740,107 162,345 164,072 —1,727 
-Sind | 3,887,070 88,323 37,635 +- 688 
Bombay 18,190,000 125,517 128,363 —2,846 - 
U;.-P. 48,408,763 132,345 136,938 —4,,593 - 

C. P. and 

Berar 15,507,723 48,074 4$,348 +- 126 
Assam 8,622,291 28,445 30,184 —1,739. 
NW, F. P. 2,425,076 19,328 18,642 +. 686 
Bengal 50,114,002 137,800 146,500 —8,700' 
Br. India 296,859,787 $21,500 826,500 —~-5,000. 
People expected that, as ‘“ provincial. 


autonomy ” had been introduced, the burden. 
of taxation would be lightened. But there- 
has been additional taxation instead in several 
provinces, including some where the ministers, 
being Congressmen, accept the moderate salary’ 
of Rs. 500 per mensem. 

It is true that everywhere, if the “ nation-- 
building ” departments are to work effectively 
on an adequate scale, the expenditure in them 
increased, and there- 
must be a corresponding increase In revenue. 
But revenue can increase without hardship to 
the people if their. tax-paying capacity 
increases. There is no evidence that during. 
the short period which has elapsed since the 
introduction of “ provincial autonomy ” the 
tax-paying capacity, 7.e. the income, of the- 
people has increased. 

Much more can be spent for “ nation-- 
building,” that is, on education, ¢anitation,, 
and the improvement and exparsion of agri- 
culture and industries, if there is retrenchment 
all round. But the ministers can reduce only- 
their own salaries, not ‘those of the highly- 
paid servants of the Government. 


An Anglo-Indian View of the 
Indo-British Trade Pact 


In one of its recent articles The Statesman: 
expressed the hope that “on what may prove 
to be the eve of war Whitehall will not compel 
the Government of India to enforce by certi- 
fication a trade agreement between Britain 
and India. which the Assembly has rejected.’ 
It states its reasons for this view partly thus: 

“In the case of the Ottawa Agreement in 1932 ‘the: 
Government announced in advance that they would accept 
the vérdict of the Assembly whatever it might be. Yet 
that was in the old bureaucratic days before the present 
Act was passed and provincial self-government existed.. 
To flout the Legislature now when provincial self-govern- 
ment has been in operation for two years and federal self- 


government at the centre is hoped for at an early date is. 


a course hard to justify in any event.” 
This a reasonable view. 
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In ow last issue it was recorded that the 


Assembly at New Delhi rejected by 59 votes - 


to 47 Sir Mohd. Zafarullah’s motion that the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement be approved, 
and that subsequently the Council of State 
passed the Finance Bill, in the form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General, by 27 votes 
to 12.. So what the Anglo-Indian paper wants 
is that the Government of India should not 
use the weapon. which it has fashioned by the 
process of certification and secured through its 
standing majority in the Council of State. 
‘Such self-abnegation on its part would be 
“unprecedented, 
“the case of-an alien ruling body in its dealings 
‘with a subject people. But perhaps the 
‘Chowringhee paper thinks that the unexpect- 
-ed should happen for the following ‘reasons: . 
“We shall win the ie by carrying all the peoples 
-of the Commonwealth with us. We must have reason and 


justice on our side. The idee of ‘holding down.’ India 
is qtiite impracticable. India will be with Great Britain. 


Public feeling regarding the dictator countries is clear - 


and unmistakable. But we trust that in the name of 
defence there will be no flaifooted folly from London 
‘from the outset indicating -distrust of provincial .Legisla- 
“tures,” 

- Is the Chamberlain Cabinet then going: to 
‘be compelled by circumstances to give up its 
‘policy of avoiding war ’at any price ? 


Rajkot Award by Sir Maurice. 

‘Gwyer, Not By Chief Justice 

-of India ? : 

- In our last issue we repeated the observa- 
“tion previously made in Prabdsi in consequence 


<of Lord Linlithgow, the Governor-General of: 


India, having entrusted to Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
‘the Chief Justice-of India, the work of inter- 
preting the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot’s promise 
‘to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, that “ Mahatma- 
ji has been indirectly made to ‘accept and 
‘recognize in advance a limb of the Federation, 
‘namely; the Federal -Court.” 

We have been criticized for making this 
‘and other similar observations. The Indvan 
Social Reformer has written : 


“This is not correct. As we point out in the Note 
on the Gwyer statement, the Federal Court is not in the 
least involved by the fact. that the gentleman who was 
‘requested to advise as regards the correct legal interpre- 
‘tation of the Thakore Saheh’s composition, happens to be 
its Chief Justice, The misapprehension would and should 
‘have been avoided by selecting some other _personage to 
interpret the Thakore’s words. The President of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly would have been quite as 
competent an authority on the legal aspect of the, subject 
sand he would have had the advantage of being well ac: 
quainted with the mental. processes of Princes and politi- 
cians in this country.” (Italics ours—Eprror, M. R.) 


and well-nigh unthinkable in - 
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We shall presently state how our “ mis 
apprehension” arose. The Indian Social 
Reformer’s observation that “the misappre- 
hension would and should have been avoided 
by selecting some other personage to interpret 
the Thakore’s words,” is important. It shows 


perhaps that our ‘“ misapprehension ” was not 
absolutely unjustified. 5 
The Daily News of Nagpur devotes a- 


whole column to criticism of what we wrote on 
the subject. As it questions our “ intellectual. 
honesty ” and ascribes motives, any discus- 
sion on our part of what it insinuates in uncall- 
ed for and would be useless. But what it puts 
forward as arguments. may be- noticed. 

Mahatma Gandhi “has not probably read - 
what we wrote in our last issue on the subject. 
But as his article in Harijan of April 15 con- 
tains the sentence, “ It may interest the reader 
to know that Sir Maurice did not interpret the 
document in his capacity as Chief Justice of 
the Federal Court but as a jurist of established 
repute,” he raises a point which has a bearing 
on what we wrote on the subject in our last 
issue. 

We are not interested in making any 
hair-splitting distinction between Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, the private citizen and jurist, and Sir 
Maurice Gwyer, the Chief Justice of India. 
He was chosen by the Governor-General of 
India, “ His Excellency the Crown Represen- 
tative,” to interpret some Rajkot documents, 
not merely because he is a jurist of established 
repute—there are other persons in-India of the 
same description and of Indian nationality, 
too—but because, he being the Chief Justice of - 
the Federal Court, his “ award” would have 
behind it the prestige of that Court, of the 
Crown Representative, and of the British 
Government, and therefore the Thakore Saheb 
would -not dare make light: of it. 

The document is entitled “The Rajkot 
Award.” We have read it carefully from the 
first lime to. the last, but nowhere have we 
found in it any express mention or any indica- 
tion that it is a mere jurist’s award but not 
the award of the Chief Justice of India. It is 
printed (in Harijan, April 8, 1939)* B8— 


From 
The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Gwyer, K.C.B., K.C.S.1, 


‘ Chief Justice of India. 
O 2 . 
The Secretary to His Excellency the Crown Repre- 
sentative, New Delhi. 
This does not read like the private,com- 
munication of a private citizen—a non-official 
jurist. 
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The award begins thus: 
Si, 

I have the honour to acknowledge your letter No, 
F. 6 (4)—P (S) /39, dated the 18th of March, 1989, 
enclosing copies of the Rajkot Darbar Notification No. 50, 
dated -~December the 26th, 1938, and a Note sent by 
His Highness the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot to Sardar 
Vallabhbh-i Patel on the same date, and stating’ that, 
doubts having arisen as to the meaning which should be 
attached to these documents, my advice was requested as 
to the way in which they should be interpreted. 


These words do not show that his advice 


was sought not in his capacity as Chief Justice - 


-but in the capacity of an ordinary jurist. 
Moreover he signs the document thus: 


I have the honour to be, 


ir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Sd. MAURICE GWYER 
Chief Justice of India. 


If the award was that of a mere jurist, why 
did Sir Maurice describe himself as Chief 
Justice of India ? 

The Chief Justice of the Federal Court 
was not holding a trial and hence the question 
of open sittings does not arise. When High 
Court Judges do some of their work in their 
Chambers, they, too, do not hold open sittings. 
But, nevertheless, the legal and judicial work 
done by them in their Chambers is done by them 
as High Court Judges. 
not a trial. But the Chief Justice considered 
not only the documents of the two parties, but 
they had the advantage of submitting to Sir 
Maurice orally what they had to submit, as is 
stated in the third paragraph of the award. 
That they presented their cases orally is also 
mentioned in the following sentence of the 
award. 

“T pause here to observe that the suggestion was 
made, though it was not at all strongly pressed when 1 


saw the two -parties together, the: the letter had been 
obtained from the Thakore Sahib by some form of duress.” 


So there was something like the hearing of 

arguments. 

~~ When the Shareef case was referred to Sir 
M. N. Mukherji -he did not hold any official 
position. eSo the two references are not of the 
same kind. 

That the C. P. Congress ministry fought at 
the Federal Court to establish a right is quite 
true. Other ministries may have to do similar 
things. The Congress ministers, like other 
ministers, are for the time being officials, and 
as officials they have to recognise ‘the British 
Government and everything pertaining to it. 


These ministers have, directly or indirectly, to 


This Rajkot affair was’ 


do many things which go to siengtien the 
British imperial rule in India. 
National Congress has repeatedly and openly 


declared its absolute opposition and hostility: 


to British imperialism. This is an unfortunate 
situation. But what Congress ministers have 
had to do cannot be regarded as the ideal for 
the Indian National Congress to follow. We 
do not see why we should have found or here- 
after find fault with Congress ministers for 
recognizing and utilizing the Federal Court. 
The ministers are limbs of the Government 
and it is quite proper for them to act as such. 
But their actions cannot justify or furnish any” 


precedent for those who are not limbs of the 


Government. 
The help of experts is certainly required. 


But when there are non-official experts avail-- 


able, why accept the help of those experts whe. 
are servants of British Imperialism, against 
which war has been repeatedly declared, as was 


accepted in the Rajkot affair? The plain answer" 


is, because the award or interpretation of 4 


non-official expert might not have carried the- 
same weight with the Thakore Saheb as Sir: 
Maurice’s. did. In fact as and when the- 
Viceroy intervened it was a foregone con- ' 


clusion that the expert would not be a non- 
official. 

We continue to think 
rulers of the Indian Princes, 


the Indian 


‘National Congress 1s not yet as powerful and: 


influential as the “ paramount power.’ 

When we said in our last issue that 
“Mahatmaji has been indirectly’ made to 
accept and recognise in advance a limb of the 
Federation, namely, the Federal Court, ” that 
did not cast any moral aspersion on him. It 
might have implied that other people were 
astute, he was not. 

As to our attitude towards the Govern- 
ment scheme of federation—if anybody cares 
to know the attittide of one who does not. 
belong to and is neither the. follower nor the 
leader of any party, we may say that we have 
explained it on page 379, column 1, of our last 
issue. 

[There is another note on this topic on: 
another page. | 


Swadeshi “‘ Sentiment”? Produces 
Big Practical Result 


The centenary of the birth of that great 


industrialist and philanthropist, the late Mr. - 


Jamshedji Nusserwanji Tata, has furnished an. 


occasion for recalling how the steel industry at. 


~ 
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Jamshedpur orginated. Mr. J. J. Ghandy, 
General Manager, Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Ltd., Jamshedpur, said in the course of 
-his “ Career Lecture,’ delivered under the 
-ausplces of the Calcutta University, “ that it 
‘was only after protracted appeals to national 
‘sentiment, that the necessary capital was 
secured.” Students of politics in India know 
how and where the Swadeshi sentiment origin- 
.ated and acquired strength. 

Mr. F. R. Harris: says in his chronicle of 
the Hfe of the great Mr. Tata: 

“Experts reported very favourably upon the quality 
-of the ore, satisfied themselves about the immense quantity 
-available, and expressed the view that it could be cheaply 
converted into pig iron and made into high-grade. steel, 
At this stage, which was reached in the spring and summer 
of 1906, the project flagged again. A preliminary pros- 
pectus was .prepared and submitted to various financial 
interests in London, but unforeseen difficulties were en- 
-countered. There were differences about the degree of 
control which was to be entrusted to the representatives 


of English investors. A disposition seemed to be mani- 
fested to sweep the Tata firm aside. Far more disconcert- 


ing was the lack of interest shown by the London Money. 


Market, which is always ready to pour capital into China, 
or Patagonia, or Timbuctoo, but shows a traditional un- 
willingness to invest in new enterprises in India. Mr. 
Dorabji and Mr. Padshah, acting for the Tatas, had, 
moreover, come into touch with London during one of its 
periodical phases of depression. Money was very ‘tight,’ 
-and all fresh projects were looked at askarice. The sum 
asked for was very large. It would have met with a 
‘doubtful reception at that moment had the works been 
“projected for England; being for India, people buttoned 
--up their pockets, Eventually there was one exciting 
period when about four-fifths of the required capital was 
-actually promised; but the Syndicate fell through, and the 
-enterprise again seemed doomed, and Mr. Dorabji returned 
to India. e 

“For more than a year the negotiations were continued 
in England but never with more than partial success. 
By the summer of 1907, however, a new situation had been 
-created®in India. The ‘Swadeshi’ movement, which on its 
more praiseworthy side meant the cultivation of the 
doctrine that the resources and the industries of India 
ought to be developed by the Indians themselves, had 
reached its height. All India was talking ‘ Swadeshi,’ and 
“was eager to invest in ‘Swadeshi’ enterprises. 

“Mr. Dorabji and Mr. Padshah, who had spent weary 
‘months in the City of London without avail, after their 
return conceived, in conjunction with Mr. Bilimoria, the 
‘bold idea of appealing to the people of India for the 
capital needed. The decision was a risky one, and many 
predicted failure, but it was amply justified by the result. 


“They issued a circular, which was practically an appeal 
It was followed by the publication of a’ 


‘ to Indians. 
prospectus, which bears the date August 27, 1907. Mr. 
Axel Sahlin, in a lectute delivered to the Staffordshire 
Jron and Stee] Institute in 1912, has described the instant 
“response. He says: : 

‘From early morning till late at night the Tata’ Offices 
in Bombay were besieged by'an eager crowd of native 
investors. Old and young, rich and poor, men and women, 
they came offering their mites; and, at the end of the 
three weeks, the entire capital required for the construc- 

‘tion requirements, ‘£ 1,630,000, was secured, every penny 
xcontributed by some 8,000 native Indians. And when,: 
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” 


later, an issue of Debentures was decided upon to provide 
working capital, the entire issue, £400,000 was subscribed 
for by one Indian magnate, the Maharajah Scindia of | 
Gwalior,’ ” 


Quotation from B. D. Basw’s “ Con-. 
solidation of the. Christian 

Power in India” in Mr. 

Schiff’s Book 


Mr. Leonard M. Schiff, author of The. 
Present Condition of India, writes to us from 
Cawnpore in a letter dated April 21, 1939:— 


' “Dear Sir, 


' My attention has just. been drawn to a 
reference to my book The Present Condition of 
India.” in the March number of your esteemed 
journal and I discover to'my distress that I 
have inadvertently used a large quotation 


-from Major Basu’s well-known book: As 3 


matter of fact I must admit that I have never 
read it; therefore if is not conscious borrowing! 


_As far as I recollect, the quotation came to me 


from the U. P. Congress Committee’s Report 
on the Cawnpore Riots of 1931 in which ‘there 
is a useful’ historical section and I do not think 
that there was any reference to the source of 
the quotation. I have tried to be careful as to 
necessary acknowledgments -and I take this 
opportunity to express my regret for what was 
an entirely unintended plagiarism. 

“Thanking you for. your kindly reference 


to my book, 


| I am, Sir, is 
: Yours sincerely, 
Leonard M. Schiff.” 


We had said in our March issue that the 
source of Mr. Schiff’s quotations was’ not 
acknowledged, “no doubt inadvertently.” We 
had also characterized his work as “ really a 
very valuable book.” 


Daya Ram Sahni e 


India has lost a most distinguished scholar. 
and archaeologist in the recent death in March 
Jast of Rai Bahadur Daya-Ram Sahni, c.1z., 
M.A., 'the first Indian to be the Directpr-General 
of Archaeology in India. 

He had a most distinguished career in the 
Punjab University and topped the list in the 
Master of Arts Examination. He was lecturer 
in the Punjab University in 1903-4, was 
appointed “Government of India Scholar for 
training in Archaeology, 1904; and assistant 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, in 1910. 


He became Curator of the Provincial Museum, 


“— 
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Lucknow, in 1912; Superintendent of Archaeo- 
logy in Kashmir (on deputation) in 1913-17, 
Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey 
of India from 1917-25. He was appointed 
Deputy Director-General of Archaeology in 
India (1925), and then the Director-General 
early in 1931. He was the first Indian to hold 
this exalted position. 

He was responsible for numerous dis- 
coveries and excavations of many ancient sites 
in India including Harappa, Mohen-jo-daro 
and Sarnath. He was the discoverer of 





Daya Ram Sahni 


Harappa near Montgomery where he carried on 
the exploration from 1920 onwards. This im- 
portant discovery by the Rai Bahadur coupled 
with that at Mohen-jo-daro by R. D. Banerji 
pushed the antiquity of Indian culture and 
civilization back to 4000 B.C. 

Rai Bahadur Sahni as the Director-General 
of Archaeology represented the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India at the historic 
inauguration of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara 
in November, 1931, at Sarnath, and presented 
the. Holy Relic of Lord Buddha (found at 
Taxila by Sir John Marshall) to the President 
of the Mahabodhi Society for being enshrined 
at the Vihara erected for the purpose. 

He was keenly interested in the all India 
Oriental Conferences presiding several ‘times 
over the Archaeological Section. 

He entered the Jaipur State service as 
Director of Archaeology and Historical Re- 
search in 1935 after retiring from the service 
of the Government of India and carried out 
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important excavations at Bairat, Sambhar and 
Rairh, which have put Jaipur on the archaeo- 
logical map of India. 

The most important of his numerous publi- 
cations are :—(1) Catalogue of Museum of 
Archaeology at Sarnath; (2) Guide to Buddhist 
Ruins at Sarnath; (3) Two Chapters contri- 
buted to Sir John Marshall’s ‘ Mohen-jo-daro 
and the Indus Civilization’; (4) Annual Report 
on the Archaeological Survey of India, 1929- 
30; (5) Archaeological Remains and Excava- 
tions at Bairat and at Sambhar (in the press). 


Har Dayal 


Dr. Har Dayal, m.a., php. (London) who 
went to tne United States last October - 
for a short visit prior to his return to 
India and to help organize the Fifth World 
Parliament of Religions of the World Fellow- 
ship of Faiths, suddenly passed away in his 
sleep from a heart attack on March 4, 1939. 

Memorial services were held in New York 
on March 12. Tributes to his memory were 
given by leaders of many faiths. Mrs. Srimati 
Indumati Marathi sang a Sanskrit hymn and 
the Indian National Anthem, “Bande Mataram.” 
Prayers of eleven great faiths were read. His 
widow, Mrs. Agda Erickson Dayal, said a few 
touching words about Dr. Har Dayal. The ser- 
vice ended with the singing of the Universal 
Anthem. | rt 

Dr. Har Dayal was for three years Boden 
Scholar and the Government of Indis (State) 
Scholar at St. John’s College, Oxford, England. 
He was lecturer in Economies and History at 
St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, India. He lectur- 
ed on Hindu Philosophy at the Leyland Stan- 
ford University, California, under the Presi- 
dency of the late Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
famous biologist and philosopher-reformer. He 
also delivered lectures at the University of 
California (Department of Philosophy) and at 
University of Goitenburg, Sweden, Depart- 
ment of History. / 

Dr. Har Dayal had written extensively in 
leading magazines and newspapers in India, 
Kngland and America, concerning the Social 
and Political problems of India. 

His book, The Bodhisattva Doctrine in 
Sanskrit Interature, was acclaimed as a master- 
piece of research and scholarship. His book, 
Hints for Self-Culture, published in 1934 by 
Watts, London, although bearing a very modest 
title, is one of the finest, most comprehensive 
and eloquent books he wrote, embracing the 
entire circle of modern social, intellectual and 
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emotional problems. His latest book was 
Twelve Religions and Modern Life (1938). 

He was 54 years old at the time of his 
deach and a man of genial personality. 


Dr. Har Dayal was a brilliant speaker; 
he lectured in English, French, German ana 
Swedish. He possessed a remarkable memory. 
Dr. Har Dayal lived, studied and worked for 
cultural, ethical and sociological regeneration 
in India, England, France, Germany, Sweden. 
Turkey, United States, Hawaii, West Indies, 
and Algeria. He knew many languages: 
Sanskrit, Urdu and Hindi, English, Persian, 
French, German, Swedish, and was learning 
Greek and Esperanto. He was an eminent 

~ scholar of Literature, Religion, History, Socio- 
‘logy and Philosophy. 

Har Dayal, even at the age of 19 or 20, 
was known as an idealist. In that time, 1905- 
1908, while he was at Oxford, the Nationalist 
Renaissance of India was at its vivid dawn— 

India’s political goal was declared to bz 
‘““ Independence ”—a Republic of United India 
became the National idea, of which Har Dayal 
became a most brilliant proponent. Influenced 
as he had been even then by the self-sacri- 
ficing example of Lord Buddha, he determined 
henceforth to live a simple life, devoted to 
truth and national regeneration. 


In 1911 he came to San Francisco at the 
invication of some American scholars. He was 
‘appointed a lecturer in “ee Philosophy at 
Stanforde University. He became humanist 
thinker along the path of peace. 

Lala Rajpat Rai, one of the foremost 
leaders of India, wrote in his book, Young 
India : 

“Dr. Har Dayal is a unique personality. He lived 
a life of purity end wanted others to do the same. He is an 
idealist of a strange type. He is simple in his life, 
apparently quite indifferent to the opinions of others 
about him. He does not court fevor at the hands cf 
anyone, and would go out of his way to help others. 
He is loved and respected by hundreds of thousands of his 
countrymen, including those who do not agree with his 
views.” 


On account of his political opinions and 
activities during one period of his life, he was 
-prevented from returning to India. But per- 


mission had been recently given to him to come 
back. 


** Social Conquest of the 
Hindu Race” 


We republish in this issue an article by the 


late Dr. Har Dayal on the Social Conquest of 


a ~<_ x 
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the Hindu Race. Written thirty years ago, 
when it originally appeared in The Modern 
Review for September, 1909, it was read with 
great inierest and in fact created some 
sensation. P 


Jnanendra Mohan Das 


In Jnanendra Mohan Das Bengal has lost 
a man who, during the greater part of his 
active life, had devoted himself entirely to 
promoting the cause of the Bengali language 
and literature. He was the author of some 
books for youthful readers and some schoal 
books, besides a scholarly, though small book 
on the religion of the Jews. His edition of 
Michael Madhu Sudan Duit’s epic Meghndd- 
badh with a scholarly introduction and annota- 
tions is perhaps the best edition of that 
work. But among his books the one which is 
best known to Bengali readers is Banger 
Bahire Bangali, “ Bengalis Outside Bengal,” 
in which he has given biographical sketches of 
a good many Bengalis, mostly in comparatively 
humble walks of life, who were remarkable for 
their achievements. 

His magnum opus was his Dictionary of 
the Bengali Language in two volumes. It is the 
largest and the most scholarly complete Ben- 
gali lexicon which has been yet published. The 
number of words it explains is 1,15,000. It is 
a monument to his scholarship, industry, 
perseverance and devotion. He worked for 
it for some two decades from 12 to 14 hours a 
day. As the production of practically one 
man, 1 is unique. While suffering from the 
inroads of that fell disease, diabetes, to which 
he succumbed, he was collecting words for the 
third edition of his dictionary. This work 
alone should have won him an_ honorary 
doctorate from the Calcutta or the Dacca 
University. But he did not cultivate the arts 
of flattering men in power and_ pushing 
himself forward. He knew several languages: 
Bengali, English, Hindi, Urdu, Sanskrit, and 
some Persian and Arabic. 

_ He was a man of genile and unassuming 
manners and was known for the purity of his 
hfe. Many years of hds life were spent in the 
United Provinces. For years he was confiden- 
tial clerk to the Inspector-General of Police, 
U. P. and as he had to accompany that officer 
in his tours, he came to have an intimate know- 
ledge of all U. P. districts. Owing to ill health, 
he retired from Government service conapara- 
tively early in life and passed away at the 
age of 67. 


~~ oo, 





. NOTES 


laladhar Soi 


Jaladhar Sen, who died last month in his 
aghtieth year was perhaps the oldest among 
uis contemporary: Bengali litterateurs. On 
account of his” sociability and affectionate 
lisposition, he was known to a large circle of 
Bengali litterateurs and journalists as “ Jala- 
Yhar-da,”’ which is an abbreviation of 
Jaladhar Dada (Elder Brother Jaladhar). He 
yad been successively the editor of several 
1ewspapers and periodicals and was known as 
2 novelist and writer of short stories and 
assays. What first made him famous was the 
account of his travels in the Himalayas, which 
originally appeared serially in Sdhitya and was 
afterwards published in book form. He was 
the founder and Sarvadhyaksha for life of the 
Bengali literary club Rabi-basar, and was the 
zditor of the Bengali monthly Bhératvarsa at 
the time of his death. 


Calcutta Hartal and Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Sabha 


Last month there was a successful hartal 
in Calcutta by way of protest against the 
Caleutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill. Not 
to speak of Hindu shopkeepers and other Hindu 
men of business, some Mussalmans_ also 
voluntarily closed their places of business till 
the appointed hour in the afternoon. The 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha took the lead 
in asking the Hindu citizens of Calcutta to 
jbserve hartal. There was also ahuge public 
meeting on hartal day presided over by Mr. 
N. C. Chatterjee, Barrister-at-Law, who made 
a very telling and well-argued speech. It has 
been obiected that as the Bill is anti-national 
and anti-democratic, all crtizens irrespective 
of creed, caste end colour. should have been 
asked to observe hartal, and that by asking the 
Hindus alone to observe hartal a communal 
colour was given to the affair. It is theoretically 
true that the hartal should have been all-com- 
munal. But, nobody had nrevented the promo- 
tion of such a hartal. The Congress as an 
all-communal oreanization could have _ pro- 
moted it. Bet if the Congress or any other 
all-communal body did not do it, were the 
Hirdus not to try to protect their interests as 
well -as the interests of the nation? Tf the 
Hindi: Sabha had. asked-the Mussalmans also 
to join, the latter could have and certainly 
world have obiected by saying: What 
LAE what business have you to ask_us to 
join 7 i ae 

- Jt is rather queer that when Hindus seek 
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to protect their interests, and that, too, with- 
out in the least seeking to prejudice or injure 
the legitimate interests of others, they should 
be accused of directly or indirectly fomenting 
communalism ! When the Congress refrains 
from taking up the cause of the Hindus when 
they are the aggrieved party, it is to be hoped 
thas is not communalism of a negative sort. 


Calcutta Ward Health Associations 


It was in the year 1925 that Ward Health 
Associations were started in Calcutta with the 
idea of rendering free medical aid to poor people 
and stamping out epidemics like tuberculosis, 
kalaazar and malaria, which had been taking 
heavy tolls every year. According to that 
scheme a free treatment centre was opened in 
every ward and arrangements were made to 
rouse the sanitary consciousness of the people, 
by exhibitions, lantern lectures, etc. Their ex- 
cellent work was highly appreciated by the 
Government as well as the public. 

Poor people who could not get access to 
the big outdoors on account of congestion 
flocked to these centres, where they could get 
all facilities and attention. The annual exhi- 
bitions, lantern lectures and other methods of 
propaganda have roused sanitary consciousness 
to an appreciable extent even among women. 
The sanitary survey resulted in many instances 
in the improvement of plague spots. We are 
surprised to learn that the Corporation has ~ 
suddenly discovered that some of the Ward 
Associations were. not working well and so 
thought it advisable to stop Cofporation 
grants. 

We cannot follow the logic of penalising 
many for the sin of a few. If some Associa- 


tions did not work well, why cou'd not the 


Corporation by their highly paid officers check 
their negligence and bring them to task ? While 
the civilized world is. utilizing all agencies like 
Public Health Associations, Nursing Associa- 
tions, etc., for public health service, we wonder 
how the Caleutta Corporation could go back- 
wards and lay the axe at the root of the 
institutions started durine the Mayoralty of 
the late Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das. 


Bengal Satyagrahis for 
Hyderabad - 


The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha having 
decided ‘to contribute its quota to the Satya- 
eraha movement in the Hyderabad State, the 
first bateh of eleven Satyagrahis. under the 
captaincy of Sj. Nikhil Ranjan Mukheriee, left 
Calcutta on 22nd April for Hyderabad. At 
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the Howrah station they’ were accorded a 
hearty send-off by a large number of Hindu 
citizens of Calcutta. The remaining ten of the 
batch are: Anil Kumar Sarkar, Atul Chandra 
Das, Ajit Kumar Datta, Sailendra Nath Sarkar, 
Satyendra, Nath Saha, Matilal Datta, Rabindra 
Chandra De, Surendra Nath Chatterjee, Anil 
Kumar Ghosh and Amal Kumar Mukherjee. - 

This batch of Satyagrahis was to go 
directly to Poona to join the batch under the 
leadership of Sj. Bhopatkar. 

Babu’ Bankim Chandra Bhattacharyya, 
M.A., B.L., chairman of the reception committee 
of the Bengal Provincial Hmdu Conference 
held at Khulna, gave the following message ‘to 
the Satyagrahis assembled at the Howrah 
‘station on behalf of the Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Sabha : 


With mixed feelings we have come here today to 
bid you farewell and we wish you to keep yourselves 
cheerful under all privations and always bear in mind 
that God will help your noble’ cause. To protect your 
culture and religion, mothers and sisters—is not com- 
munalism, only godless anti-Hindus dare say so. Com- 
rades, take no heed of the Nizam’s jails or police rifles. 
Always feel that. vour cause is the cause of mankind, 
Manabdharma or Hinduism. When we all will have to 
meet death today. tomorrow or the day after, let it come 
in the noblest of causes, for the protection of the best 
culture on Earth. Always bear in mind that this struggle 
is hound to be lifelong; today it is against the Nizam’s 
Government. tomorrow it will be against the Union Jack 
and other flags. Our best wishes are with you and we 
- expect of you, the vanguard, Bengal’s contribution to this 
great cause. 


Aim ofeHyderabad Satyagraha 
Poona, April, 22. 


“The aim of the Hyderabad satyagraha movement 
is neither to overthrow H. E. H. the Nizam or his Govern- 
ment, but its aim is to bring to his notice the necessity 
of marching with times and give his subjects equal rights 
and reform in administration,” observed Mr. L. B. 
Bhopatkar sveaking at a mammoth — meeting held >at 
Shanwarwada maidan this evening. The meeting was 
held to bid adieu to Mr, Bhopatkar, who was overflooded 
with garlands and presented with big purses. The 
meeting was addressed. among others by Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
and Mr.’S. L. Karandikar, M.L.A. 

Mr. Bhopatkar dccompanied by his 250 volunteers 
leaves by special train for Bombay at 10 tomorrow 
morning en route to Aurangabad, where the batch will 
offer satvasraha on the 25th evening or the 26th morning. 
—United Press. 


Commemorating the Irish Rising 
Lonpon, April 23. 

Speaking at the 23rd anniversary of the commemora- 
tion of the Irish rising at Dublin Mr. De Voelera said 
that the removal of partition and securing. of national 
freedgm could best be secured by association with British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Unitv of Ireland was now the supreme national aim 
and to those from the north who objected to a united 
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Ireland he would say that they were living in 9 changin 


world. -Basis of complete friendly relations with Britai 
could not be secured so long as partition con'inued. 

When the Irish people heard of aggression bein 
spoken of they felt sore about it, because there had bee 
continuous aggression in north Ireland for centuries.— 
Reuter. 


Failure of Gandhiji’s Mission 
at Rajkot 


It is a matter for extreme’ regret tha 
Gandhiji’s efforts to prevail upon the Thakor 
Saheb of Rajkot to Introduce constitutiona 
reforms in his State have for the time bein; 
failed. Mahatmaji’s fast did not change th 
heart of that prince. He has somehow manag 
ed to wriggle out of the Gwyer award. It di 
not or could not bind him hand and foot. O 
perhaps it was not meant to be effectivel: 
coercive. During the negotiations precedin; 
Gandhiji’s ultimate failure, there was at on 
stage talk of making- another reference t 
“the Chief Justice of India.” Should ,there b 
a, reference to that gentleman again, we hop 
it would be distinctly mentioned that wha 
was sought was the non-official iimterpretatio) 
jurist Sir Maurice Gwyer, not th 
official one of the Chief Justice of India bear 
ing the same name and having the sam 
personality. Or, better still, as it has been urgec 
e.g., by the Daily News of Nagpur that it wa 
an “accident” that Sir Maurice Gwyer was th 
referee or interpreter and that it might hav 
been some other jurist, Jet not that “ accident 
be repeated and let all “ misapprehension ” b 
prevented “on similar future occasions by th 
choice of jurists holding no official position. 

AHMEDABAD, April 24. . 

“ Ahimsa accrues only to the courageous, and so 
have left emptv handed. with body shattered, hoy 
cremated,” says Gandhiji in the covrse of a statement 1 
the ‘ Associated Press’ on Rajkot affairs. 

After he boarded the train at Rajkot large crowc 
surrounded his compartment and cheered him. 

Gandhiji. who _ was . observing silence toda 
acknowledged the cheers of the crowds with folded hanc 


at every station and drafted his statement while the trai 
was in motion. - 

“Raikot to me has been a priceless Jaboratory.” | 
adds. “My patience has been surely tried by tortuot 
polities of Kathiawad.” 

He’ also stresses in the course of tie statement tt 
supreme need for non -violence and concludes: “I hay 
teld Mr. WVeerawala. ‘I %m defeated. May yon wi: 
Placate the people by: giving as much as possible ar 
wire to me so as to revive hope. which I seem to have lo 
for the moment.”—Associated Press. 


Raikot Mob’s Disgraceful 
Behaviour 


Shri Pyarelal writes . H arijan of 22n 
April last : 2.7 ; 


boa 
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Ever since his arrival here on his mission of peace 
Gandhiji had made it a point to hold daily the congrega- 
tional evening prayer on the Rashtriya Shala grounds. 
The practice was kept up during the fast. 

On the evening of the 16th instant a report was 
brought to Gendhiji that the Bhayats and Mussalmans of 
Rajkot were going to hold a black flag demonstration at 
the evening prayer. There was also a report that a 
garland of shoes had been got ready for the occasion. 
He made light of the fears of those who brought the 
report. He had full faith in the Mussalman and the 
Bhayat leaders who had friendly discussions with him 
during the last five days. But in cese the worst came 
to the worst he would welcome it. Accordingly, he gave 
peremptory instructions that anybody approaching him, 
no matter with what intent, should be given free access 
and not obstructed in any way. 

He motored. as usual to the Rashtriya Shala prayer 
ground, Almost simultaneously with it the demonstra- 
tors, too, numbering about 600, arrived on the scene with 


black flags and placards bearing inscriptions some of 


which were highly offensive. They lined the fence en- 
closing the prayer ground from the main road. The 
Sardar happened to be away at Amreli that day and so 
missed the show. 

Gandhiji bowed to the demonstrators, as is his wont, 
before he set down to prayer, which was conducted as 
usual. All the time the prayer was going on. the pro- 
cessionists kept on an unseemly demonstration of shouting 
and yelling. 


The Way of the Satyagrahi ° 
Mahatma 
Shri Pyarelal continues : 


The creation of disturbance at the prayer time under 
the very eves of the Bhayats and Mussalman representa- 
tives who had sat with him in conference only the other 
day was for him the “unkindest cut of all.” The prayer 
over, he rose to go. The demonstrators had by now begun 
to pour in through the entrance of the narrow passage 
leading to the prayer ground. Gandhiji, instead of going 
by car as usual, decided to walk through the crowd se as 
to give the demonstrators full chance to say or do to him 
whatever they pleased. At the entrance the crush was 
too great to allow further progress. The pushing and 
jostling bv the demonstrators at the rear on _ either 
side of the gangwav was growing apace. The dust 
and the din added to the confusion. Friends 
tried to form a protective cordon. But Gandhiji 
waved them off. “TI shall sit here or go alone in their 
midst,” he told them. All of a sudden he was seized 
by an attack ‘of indescribable’ pain in the region of the 
waist, and felt as if he would faint. This is an old 
symptom in his case that seizes him whenever he receives 
an acute mental shock. For 2 time he stood in the midst 
of that jostling crowd motionless and silent, his eyes 
shut, supporting himself on his staff, and tried to seek 
relief thrgugh silent prayer a remedy that has never 
failed him on such occasions.’ As soon as he had 
sufficiently recovered, he reiterated his resolve to go 
through the demonstrators all alone. He addressed a 


-Bhayat. who stood confronting him and whc, he sub- 


sequently learned, was besides a police officer in plain 
elothes—“T wish to go under your sole protection, not 
my co-workers.” Some Bhayats had already noticed his 
condition. They now bade the rest to make wav for 
him, and leaning on the shoulder of the Bhayat friend 
in* question, Gandhiji walked to the waiting car. 
“This is the way of Satyagraha,” he remarked as the 
oar drove off, “to put your head unresistingly into the 
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lap of your ‘enemy,’ for him to keep or make short 
work of just as he pleases. It is the sovereign way, and 
throughout my half a century of varied experience It 
has never once failed me.” a 
Two Mussalman representatives from the Civil Station 
came to see him soon after, according to previous 
appointment. “You were less than fair to yourself and 
to us in exposing yourself to such a risk. Anything 
may happen in a motley crowd,” they remarked to him 
with reference to the happenings of the evening. _ 

Gandhiji in reply described to them how such risk- 
taking had become a part and parcel of his life. There 
were at least half-a-dozen occasions in South Africa and 
in India when he had risked his life like that, and he had 
never regretted doing so. In all cases the assailant or 
the would-be assailants had ended by becoming his 
friends. “But should the worst happen after all.” he 
concluded, “what privilege can be greater for a Satya- 
srahi than to fall with a prayer in your heart for those 
whom you wanted to serve but who under « delusion 
took you for an ‘enemy’? ” 

Rajkot, 18-4-39, 

On many of the countless occasions when 
Mahatma Gandhi offered “prayer to the 
one and only God of us all,” the congregations 
included orthodox Muslims. But the mob at 
Rajkot which disturbed him in his devotions 
included Muslims. What do those Muslims 
who object to music before mosques on the 
ground of its creating disturbance at the time 
of worship, think of the conduct of these Rajkot 
Mussalmans ? 


"Award of “ The Chief Justice of ; 


India” or of “ Sir Maurice - 
Gwyer” ? 


In continuation of our note discussing 
whether the Rajkot award was wiven by the 
Chief Justice of India or by Sir Maurice 
Gwyer in his private capacity of jurist, we 
wish to mention that in the letter of the 
Thakore Saheb of Rajkot dated 10th April. 
1939, printed in Hariyan of April 22, we find 
the words, “the award of the Hon’ble Chief 
Justice of India” and “the Chief Justice of 
India’s decision.” Similarly in the same issue 
of Hartian, Mahatmaji’s letter to the Thakore 
Saheb, dated April 14th, mentions “ the Chief 
Justice’s Award” twice. In neither letter 
where the award is referred to twice in each 
is Sir Maurice Gwyer mentioned by name. Yet, 
it.is contended that he did not give his award 
as the Chief Justice of India, that is, of the 
Federal Court of India ! 


“The Tragedy of Talcher” 


Mahatma Gandhi writes of “ the traged 
of Talcher ”: - 
- The reader will recall the twentv to twenty-five 


thonsand refugees of Talcher State in Orissa. They are 
living under great difficulties in the forests of Angul in 
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British Orissa. I rely upon these 
are vouched for by Thakkar Bapa and Shri Harikrishna 
Mehtab. Both of them have a reputation to lose. 
Moreover Thakkar Bapa is purely a humanitarian and 
social reformer of long standing. He does not dabble 
n politics. 

Only a few days-~ago it was announced in the Press 
hat a settlement. had been arrived at end that the 
‘efugees were about to return to their homes, ‘This news 
was immediately contradicted and it was stated that the 
Raja of Talcher had -refused to honour the pact entered 
mto by Major Hennessey, Assistant Political Agent for 
Jrissa States North. 


Gandhiji then gives the full text of the 
pact signed on the 21st March last and the 
names of the important officers, European and 
Indian; who were present when it was signed. 
After reproducing the terms of the saned under 
which the Raja holds. Taleher, Gandhiji 
observes : 

Under, clause 6 of, the sanad the Raja is bound to 
act In accordence. with such advice as may be given to 
him ‘by the Agent to the Governor-General, Eastern 
States, or such other Political Officer as may be vested 
with authority in this behalf by H. E. the Viceroy.” 

The Raja has therefore-no option but to cerry out 
the wishes of the Assistant Political Agent. The question 
is, why is there all this delay in carrying out the pact ? 
The interests of over 20,009. refugees living’ on sparse 


food and practically without shelter are et stake. Delay 
is net only dangerous; it is criminal. 


The Tragedy of the Indian 
States 


There are eight crores of people living in 
the Indian States. Except Russia there is no 
country in Europe which, singly, contains 20 
many inhabitants. And there are many indepen- 


figures because they 


dent counirie$ in that continent whose combined: 


population would not come up to eighty 
millions. When any of these countries are 
deprived of their liberty, lovers of freedom in 


independent countries all over the world and in 


dependent India, too, mourn their lot and are 
indignant at the conduct of the aggressors. 
But here in India the people of the vast 
majority of about 700 Indian States have been 
living under irresponsible despots for genera- 
tions—some for centuries, without any political 
right or civil liberty. 

And Britain, the paramount power, 


guarantees the security of their thrones ‘to the. 


rulers of these States but does not practically 
guarantee any right to the States’ people. It 
ought to guarantee good government to them. 
It is its duty to do so. Many pronouncements 
of Viceroys may be quoted in support of this 
view. .One will suffice. 

Prior to the rendition of Mysore in 1882 
Lord Lytton wrote in. his despatch to the 
Secretary of State : 


- 
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“The British Government. now undertakes the duty 
of preserving all native states of India from external 
enemies and of preserving internal order by meesures 
necessary for securing the people from misgovernment 
and for supplying the lawful authoritv of the ruler. So 
also the powers of the British Government to prescribe 
the forms of adnmiinistration and to insist that its advice 
be adopted ere the necessary co-relatives of the admitted 
responsibilities of the British Government for the internal 
peace of the whole Empire and general.welfare of the 
people.”——Quoted in The Present Condition of India by 
Leonard M. Schiff, page 122. = 

For securing to the people of the States 
the right, of good government the paramount 
power should “prescribe the form of adminis- 
tration ’’—at least’ the kind of responsible 
government which it has given to the people 
of British India, and “ insist that its advice be 
adopted.” Because, for the continued good. 
government of the States, occasional interven- 
tion of the paramotnt power—so rare an 
occurrence-——is not sufficient. The rulers must 
be made constitutionally responsible to the 
people for their ‘actions, and ‘this the para- 
mount power has both the right and the might 
to do. 


Raja Rammohun Roy’s Mission to 


England 


The Indian Messenger of the 28rd April 
last has published the cheering news that Dr. 
J. K. Majumdar, m.a., ph.p., Barrister-at-Law, 


joint author with Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad 


Chanda, B.A, of Letters and Documents Rela- 
tang to the Life of Raja Rammohun Roy, 
Vol. I, has collected a mass of materials from 
the archives of the Government of India on 
the subject of Raja Rammohun Rov’s mission 
to England as the envoy of the Emperor of - 
Delhi. Dr. Majumdar’s book embodying these 
materiels is now under preparation and will 
form Vol. II of the work referred to above. . 


The Poet’s Message on the Bengali | 
New Year’s Day 


On the occasion. of the celebration of -th 
Bengali New Year’s Day at Santiniketan the 
poet, Rabindranath Tagore, delivered -a beauti- 
ful inspiring address in Bengali. Thee author-> 
ized version will appear in Prabéw for 
Jyaishtha. We give below*one passage from it 
as inadequately reported and translated by a- 
newspaper reporter : 

At this fag-end of the journey of my life I shall 
consider my life to be fruitful if I have heen able to 


make even a small sacrifice, if I have been able to reveal 
that the success of mv life dees not lie in me alone hut 


‘in all mankind, and if I have been able to do something 


for the amelioration of human pain and suffering. 


NOTES 


The sages have classified all our work in two cate- 
gories: “Shreyah” end “ Preya’—that which is good an 
that which one likes. The path of the “ Preya” is the path 
of selfishness; those who take to this are said to be divorced 
- from humanity. Man’s punishment is the sorrow which 
comes from it. 

On this new year’s day let us take the path of 
attaining the “Shreyah” through devotion. 


Bengal Students’ Drive Against 
llliteracy 


Some five hundred students in Calcutta 
had offered to act as volunteers in the cam- 
paign against adult illiteracy. They were given 
a course of training in the education of adulis. 
On the completion of the course they were 
given a send-off on the 22nd April last in ‘the 
Calcutta University Institute hall to their 
homes: in the mofussil, where they will do their 
work during the summer holidays. Dr. Syama- 
prasad Mukhopadhyay, ex-Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University, and Sir P. C. Ray took 
great interest in the movement. . 

The Calcutta University Institute meeting 
was addressed by the Hon. Khan Bahadur 
Azizul Haque, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, Mr. W. C. Wordsworth of Vhe 
Statesman, the Hon’ble Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarker, finance member of the Bengal Cabinet, 
Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal, m.u.a., Sj. Santosh 
Kumar Basu, ex-Mayor of Calcutta, §)}. 
Jnananjan Neogy, Dr. D. N. Marttra, Professor 
Anathnath Bose and Sir Badridas Goenka. 

Bengal has very many more studenis. It 
is to be hoped that the first batch of 500 of 
them is only the vanguard and that thousands 
more will come forward to liquidate adult 
illiteracy in the country. The future of the 
movement would depend to somie extent on the 
measure of success achieved by the first batch 
of workers. It is to be hoped that their efforts 
will be attended with success. 

The general public should note and 
remember that the liquidation of illiteracy is 
not- the duty of students alone. Those who are 
older and who are no longer students should 
also either work directly for the success of the 
movement or contribute to the funds required 
fof carrying on the work of educating adult 
illiterates. : 

This is not, of course, the first attempt in 
Bengal to remove adult illiteracy. Even some 


decades ago, the work used to be done in 
various places, though the workers did not 
belong to any central organization. Many of 


thes workers were interned or otherwise victi- 
mized: by the guardians of law and order. As 
the nrasent moavement hae ont nffieial and sami. 
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official patronage, the workers do not run any 
such risk, 

We wish all success with all our heart to 
the youthful servants of the Motherland who 
have resolved to share their knowledge with 
their-unfortunate ignorant countrymen, and 
hope that our good wishes will not directly or 
indirectly obstruct their work in any way. 


Youth Movement and Bengali 
New Year’s Day 


For some years past our students of both 
sexes, with the suppori of some of their elders, 
have been celebrating the Bengali New Year’s 
Day by marching in procession with flags, 
mass drill, .and similar observances. This is 
the result of the sense of solidarity which they 
possess and also increases that solidarity. Such 
celebrations are useful and deserve encourage- 
ment. 


Water Hyacinth Eradication 
Week “ — - 


The Bengal Government declared a Water 
Hyacinth Eradication week last month- and 
granted holidays -on different dates to some of 
their servants to enable them to take part in the 
very necessary work of destroying this vegetable 
pest. It has greatly obstructed agricultural work 
and water transport in many districts of Bengal 
and has thus been economically injurious to the 
province. It has also affected public health to 
a great extent. If the efforts of the Govern- 
ment and the public succeed in eradicating it, 
Bengal will be somewhat more prosperous and 
healthy than at present. 


The Hague Peace Palace 


World Youth publishes a picture of The 
Hague Peace Palace and says, the Palace ac- 
commedates the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, The Academy of International Law 
and a Library on international and municipal 
law. The Court of International Justice was 
founded in 1922 and is composed of 15 judges 
appointed by the League of Nations. The first 
Sea conference was held at The Hague in 
1922. 

As the judges and the ‘arbitrators find their 
office a sinecure, perhaps they are rusting. 

Perhaps Hitler and Mussolini think that 
The Hague Peace Palace ought to be kept in 
a big museum of antiquities, if not destroyed 
entirelv. 
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Bill to Amend Government of 
India Act 


From the days when the Government oi 
India Act of 1935 was being debated upon in 
the British Parliament as a bill, Indians had 
been proposing various alterations in it. But 
their cry was a cry in the wilderness. After the 
bill became an Act, the same people have been 
suggesting some amendments to make the con- 
stitution embodied in it, and particularly its 
federal part, somewhat worthy of being worked 
by Indian nationalists. But the high and mighty 
British imperialists have all along loftily said 
that the Government of India Act of 1935 1s 
such a supremely superb piece of drafting-and 
legislation that the alteration of a single comma 
in it was unthinkable. All_this was said 
because the subject people of India asked for 
these alterations in thei own interests. 

But now that it is apprehended that Britain _ 
“may be involved in a war and in that war the 
resources of India in men, money and materials 
must be used even against the wishes of her 
people, British imperialists have found that that 
last word in legislation is capable of amendment 
and does in fact require amendment. 

It is unnecessary and useless, too, to enter 
into details. 
deprive the provinces of their autonomy to the 
extent required during emergency. During such 
period or periods.the Government of India will 
control the provincial governments. Whether 
there is or is not an emergency will be deter- 
mined inithe last-resort by the British War 
Office, which cannot be expected to be squeamish 
in dealing with, provincial autonomy. 

We recognize that in war time there must 
be centralization of authority. But that cen- 
tralized authority must be placed in hands 
- responsible to the people’s representatives. 
So long as the Government of India remains 
irresponsible to the people of India, it ought 
not to be allowed’ to control ‘the autonomous 
provinces, whatever their measure of autonomy. 

India objects to be drawn into any war in 
which her interests are not directly involved. 
In any case, she must be allowed to judge on 
every occasion whether her interests are invol- 
ved or not. At present, the provincial cabinets 
have some representative capacity, as the minis- 
ters composing them were elected by some con- 
stituency or other, and they have some power. 
The central government has no: cabinet com- 
posed of ministers elected by the people. So it 
is only the action of the provincial cabinets 
‘which to some extent reflects popular opinion. 
But the amending bill deprives them of liberty 


The amending bill is meant to 


Chinese Non-military Endeavours 
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of action in an emergency. The central gov- 
ernment is empowered by the bill to .control 
the popular ministries. This the Congress, or 


‘any other nationalist body, can never agree to. 


It is quite possible that under certain circum- 
stances when Indian interests are at stake, even 
the Congress ministries may support Britain’s 
war policy. But it is of the essence of provincial 
autonomy that they should be allowed to do so — 
or not freely. The Congress agreed to work 
the provincial part of the British-made consti- 
tution of India simply because it was promised 
that there would not be any interference with 
the constitutional activities of the ministers. 
When the bill puts an end to this non-interfer- 
ence, the Congress will be bound to fight” the 
whole constitution. 

The British Government thinks that by 
means of the: amending bill it will be possible 
to dragoon the provincial cabinets. But it is 
forgotten that, as soon as interference begins, 
all the Congress cabinets may resign ina body. 
Congress is sufficiently powerful in the majority 
of the provinces to prevent any other cabinets 
than its own from working. So when the Con- 
gress ministers resign in a body in all Congress 
provinces, practically the only alternative left 
would be to suspend the-constitution and for the 
governors to assume and exercise all powers. 
Perhaps the British Government thinks that 
it is sufficiently powerful to fight external 
enemles and at the same time face a non- 
violent movement of rebellion in India. 

There is one amendment in the bill which 
has nothing to do with any war in the literal 
sense. It is that, with the exception of the 
Aligarh and Benares Universities, legislation 
with regard to-all other government-establish- 
ed universities in British India will come under 
the jurisdiction of the governments of the’ pro- 
‘vinces where they are situated. So when the 
bill becomes law, the Huq cabinet in Bengal 
will be able to carry on its campaign against 
the Calcutta University effectively. War 
against the Calcutta University is in a way 
war against Bengal nationalism, which the 
British Government hates. 

Chinese Successes in War a 

Friends of freedom all over the world will 
rejoice to note that the Chinese armies are 
again active and have been making headway 
against the Japanese aggressors. 


, WhileChina has been carrying on her war - 
of defence and liberation, her leaders are not 


oblivious of other national duties. The News 


Releases regularly sent by the China Informa-., 


tion Committee, for which we are grateful, 
contain in almost every number proof of such 
patriotic endeavours, In the latest three num- 
bers received, Nos. 375, 376, 377, we find items 
like the following: . Building China’s Steel- 
Works, Chinese Hydraulic Engineers Kept 
Busy, Building Smo-Foreign Relations on 
Cultural Basis, National Health Administra- 
tion’s Two Years’ Progress, ete. 


China Loses Five- eighths of her 


-Libraries 


One News Release of the Chinese Informa- 
tion Committee gives the very sad news that 
of China’s some 4,000 public or private libraries, more 


than 2,500 are in the war areas, and of these hundreds- 


have been destroyed by Japanese bombs and shells, while 
the rest have been either seized in toto or thoroughly pil- 
laged by the invaders, according to the latest issue of the 
fortnightly published by the Chinesé Librarians’ Associa- 
tion in Kunming. 

In the provinces of Szechwan, Kwangsi, Shensi and 
Kansu, forming parts of China’s Southwest -and Northwest, 
the journal says, there are only five libraries which have 
more than 50,000 volumes each. In the meantime libraries 
which contain more than 10,000 books each are few and 
far between in Kweichow, Yunnan and other Frontier 
Provinces. 


Tenth Health Number of Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette 


The tenth Health Number of the Calcutta 
Mumerpal Gazette is a very useful publication 
and is artistically got up. Many of its articles 
are by persons who have expert knowledge of 
the subjects on which they. write. The illustra- 
tions are finely executed. Many of them are 
not only works of art, but have a right to be 
included in a publication which aims at 
instructing people as to how to build the body 
beautiful. 


‘Zamindars and Kisans 


The Servant of India writes : 

The last Easter holidays witnessed the sessions of two 
very significant conferences of an all-India character. The 
fourth session of the All-India Kisan Sabha was held at 
Gaya under the presidency of Acharya Narendra Dev and 
was attended by thousands of delegates coming from all 
ovdr India; ard the first session of what is now styled the 
All-India Landholders Federation was held at Lucknow 
under the presidentship of »the Maharajadhira} of Dar- 
bhanga and was attended by about 1,600 delegates coming 
from all the provinces of India. 

Naturally enough, most of the questions on which 
these two conferences passed resolutions were of common 
and also vital interest to both; and signficantly enough 
the respective resolutions passed by them on these ques- 
tions were, in all essentials, mutually contradictory. 


What the Kisans desire is exactly the 
opposite of the extreme position taken up by 
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the Zamindars: The. latter would do well not to 


_obstinately adhere to their evident determina- 


‘tion not to give up any of their advantages. in 
favour of the Kisans. If they do not yield 
willingly, they will be compelled to do so. We 
do not ask the Zamindars to yield to the argu- 
ment of the big stick. It is only just that the 
condition of the Kisans should improve. But 
their condition cannot improve unless the 
Zamindars give up some of their advantages. 
They are not justly entitled to the whole ol 
their income. 

 §$o far as the Kisans are concerned their 
demand that the Zamindari system should be 
entirely abolished without any compensa- 
tion to the Zamindars, is not just. I all 
private property were abolished, the landed 
estates of the Zamindars would go the way olf 
all other kinds of property. But if factories, 
commercial firms, banks, other business con- 
cerns, house property, etc., can be owned by 
individuals or collections of individuals, why 
not landed estates? Many persons have pur- 
chased Zamindaries with money earned by 
their labour in other avocations. If the - 
Zamindari system were to be abolished, these 
persons In any ease would be iment to com- 
pensation. 


The Attitude of the Mahar njadhira} 
of Darbhanga 


At the All-India Landholders’ Conference 
which was held at Lucknow last month, the 
Maharajadhiraj] of Darbhanga took up a 
reasonable . attitude. In the courgt of “his 
presidential speech he expressed the opinion 
that the landholders must recognise that they 
could not stand aloof from the factors govern- 
ing the tendencies of the new world in which 
they found themselves. They must think how 
best they can fit themselves in “ the general 
scheme of national regeneration which is the 
most vital problem of the present generation.” 
But the landholders who had assembled at the 
Conference belonged gener ally to the die-hard 
variety. 


Agricultural _Income-tax 


In Bihar and Assam the provincial govern- 
ments have imposed agricultural imcome-tax. 
The Landholders’ Conference at - Lucknow 

“ emphatically. protested ” against the imposi- 
tion of this tax. But, as The Servant of India 
has pointed out, ~ as early as 1860 it was 
declared by ‘the Government ‘that’ agricultural 
income was not exempt from taxation and 
the Indian Taxation - Enquiry ‘Committee had 
also subsequently expressed the same opinion. 
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A Marathi-speaking Province 
Demanded | 


At a meeting held at Nagpur on the 20th 
April last under influential auspices, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopied : 


Whereas it is the declared policy of the Indian National 
Congress to encourage linguistic distribution of the -pro- 
vinces with a view to foster the growth of cultural unity 
and healthy spirit of progressing as autonomous units of 
Federated India and whereas administrative difficulties and 
experience have shown that~a time has. come when the 
Marathi-speaking tracts of the Central Provinces and Berar 
should form themselves into a sub-province as a step to- 
wards the iiltimate formation of the entire Maharashtra as 
one province, whereas a demand for such a sub-province 
for the .Marathi-speaking tracts has been accepted by the 
Provincial Government in the C. P. Legislature this meeting 
hereby resolves that public opinion be created and mobilised 
for the formation of such a province and early steps be 
taken to convene a conference and establish a committee 
of experts to examine.the financial and other matters in- 
volved incidentally in the formation of such a province 
and this meeting urges the members of the Provincial and 
Gentral Assemblies to move for a separation of this pro- 


vince in the manner provided in the Government of India 
Act. 


Question of Formation of Mithila 
Province to be Examined 


The following resolution was passed on 
the 28rd April last at the 28th session of the 
All-India Marthil Sabha held at Darbhanga 
under the Presidentship of the Mahardjadhi- 
raj] of Darbhanga. : . 


“This Mahasabha directs the executive committee of 
the Mahasabha to examine thoroughly the question of the 
formation of Mithila as a separate province with provincial 
autonomy ayd to decide whether this is a feasible proposi- 
tion and if so how this can be achieved” 


The Congress party’s daily in Patna has 
-not found any “ conspiracy ” or “ effrontery ” 
in this Maithil move. _ 

The ressons why a separate Mithila pro- 
vince is desired may perhaps be found in the 
following resolutions of the Majithil Maha- 
sabha : 


“This Mahasabha deplores the attitude of the Bihar 
Government towards Maithils in respect of Government 
appointments and different nominations made by the Gov- 
ernment and requests the Bihar Government to give up 
this attitude of neglect towards -Maithils. 

“This Mahasabha records with deep regret the effort 
of the Congress organisation to suppress Maithils and re- 
quests the Congress High Command to give Maithils due 
representation according to their population strength.” 


Bengal’s Small Industries 


“Bengal’s role in the industrial evolution of India 
is almost as great as her part in politics, and so far as the 
small industries are concerned, Bengal has been a fertile 
home of innumerable pioneering ventures for the last quar- 
ter of the present century.” Thus observed Mr. N. N. 
Rakshit addressing the students of the University of Cal- 
cutta on the subject of “Small Industries.” 

... This was the sixteenth of the series of lectures on 
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“Careers” organized by. the Appointment Board of th 
University of Calcutta. | 

' Mr. -Rakshit divided the small industries existing in 
Bengal in two classes—(a) small factories using power- 
driven machineries, and usually situated in zhe suburbs 
of cities and (b) cottage industries using litile or no 
mechanical appliances, and carried on in villages of Bengal. 


Mr. Rakshit gave a list of . a hundred 
small industries which could be started with a 
capital of 5,000 or less. 


Ex-Detenu Obtains: Blue Ribbon of 
Calcutta University 

Sj. Atindra Nath Bose, an ex-detenu, has 
been awarded the Premchand Roychand Re- 
search Studentship of the Calcutta University 
in arts this year. He stood fourth in the 
Matriculation with distinction in every sub- 
ject. Although a science student in the Inter- 
mediate, he took honours in History in the B.A. 
and stood first with first class honours. From 
Buaxa Detention Camp he took the M.A. degree 
in History standing second in the first class. 
While interned in a village in Bankura district, 
he obtained the B.A. certificate in French. 
During home domicile and. conditional release 
he studied the economic conditions of ancient 
India and submitted his thesis on Rural 


_Ecoriomy of Northern India. 


Sj. Bose surveyed an almost unbeaten 
track of Indology and made liberal use of the 
profuse literary material of the Buddhist period. 
His deductions on land-system ‘and land- 
revenue, famine and labour conditions are 
already published in oriental journals and 
speak of a sound and critical use of data. His 
thesis for the P.R.S. was highly appreciated by 
his examiners. 

After release $j. Bose joined the Statistica! 
Laboratory as an assistant to Prof. P. C. 
Mahalanabis and conducted a Diet Survey of 
the citizens of Calcutta. He has also a flair 
and penchant for journalism and writes in 
current periodicals on literary and sociological 
topics. | 

Though $j. Atindra Nath Bose is the only 
ex-detenu to obtain the blue ribbon of the 
Calcutta University, there are other politica! 
sufferers who have done remarkably well ir 
University examinations while in edetentioxt 01 
shortly after release, showing what class of ou 
youth were generally ‘victimised. 


“ Anti-War Day” 

Last month President Subhas Chandra 
Bose appealed to all sections of the Indiar 
people, irrespective of their political creed, tc 
observe “ anti-war day.” The appeal wes no! 
made in connection with any pacifist propa- 
ganda. The idea was not to taboo all war and 
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make the people of India thoroughgoing 
ahimsa-ists. By the observance of the anti- 
war day 38}. Bose wished to mobilize public 
opinion in India in favour of non-participa- 
tion in any imperial war (waged of course by 
Britain), and to pass resolutions condemning 
the British Parliament’s bill to amend the 
Government of India Act of 1935, introduced 
with the main object of empowering the cen- 
tral government in India to issue directions to 
the provincial governments in the event of a 
war which the latter must carry out. We are 
certainly against India participating in any 
imperial war, and we have already criticized 
the aforesaid amending bill.- But, though our 


comments come after the observance of the 


anti-war day, we wish to make a few brief 
ones. 

When India becomes independent she will 
decide like other independent countries what 
war to participate in, what not, whom to fight, 
whom not to fight. But even while remaining 
a part of the British Empire or Commonwealth 
of Nations, she must insist on .the right to 
freely decide what war she will participate in 
—a right which the Dominions have and 
exercise. 

But it should not be thought that all wars 
that Britain may engage in are imperial wars 
in the sinister sense. If she enters upon a war 
to extend her empire, that is an imperial war 
with which India should have nothing to do. If 
in any part of the British empire Britain tries 
to suppress by force of arms or otherwise a 
violent or non-violent freedom movement, 
India should not in any way support any such 
endeavour on Britain’s part; on the contrary, 
it would be perfectly right for India to oppose 
or thwart any such British endeavour, if she 
possibly can. But if Britain engages in a war 
with any Fascist or Nazi State which seeks to 
enslave and annex any other country, there is 
no harm in India participating in such a war. 
India must, however, have the right of free 
choice. Indian patriots have blamed Britain for 
not fighting on behalf of Abyssinia, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Republican Spain and Albania. 
Supposing now or in the near or distant future, 
she discovers her mistake and decides to fight 
Italy or Japan or Germany, it will be perfectly 
legitimate .for India to help Britam to do so, 
provided of course she is allowed freedom of 
choice like the Dominions. To find fault with 
Britain on some occasions because she did not 
fight in defence of the liberty of other nations, 
and ¢#hen again on other occasions, when she 
may decide so to fight, to stand aloof on the 
excuse that all British wars are imperial wars, 
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~ would not be right. It is true we are not yet 


free and Britain holds us down. But it is 
also true that we have got some amount of 
freedom and expect to win more. And it is 
true, moreover, that the chances of India 
becoming and remaining free would decrease 
if: the totalitarian Statés dominated the world 
instead of the democratic States doing so. 
Britain and France and Russia and the United 
States of America are not free from defects. 
The first two are holding down the foreign 
people in their empires. But the totalitarian 
States are a greater menace to human freedom 
than the former. Therefore, speaking generally, 


In any great war in which the democratic and 


totalitarian States are ranged on opposite sides, 


India may freely decide to throw in her lot 


with the former even before she is fully free. 
Further, if by participating in any British war 
which is not one of aggression and which will 
not interfere with the libérty of any nation, 
India can promote her own interest, she may 
rightly decide to participate in it. 
Subjection to no nation is desirable. All 
subjection is harmful and degrading. But if 
India must needs remain under subjection for 
a little while longer, it would be wise on her 


‘part not to contribute directly or indirectly to 


such increase of the power of any non-British 
nation or group of nations as might enable it 
to wrest India from Britain and bring her 
under its power. The. new yoke of the new 
stranger would be more galling than the 
accustomed yoke of the old one, and would 
cause fresh wounds. There would be bleeding 
afresh under the old callosities. It. is hateful 
and loathsome to have to write seemingly 
but not in reality apologetically in favour of 
any variety of servitude. But facts have to be 
faced. So while we are ashamed of our slavery 
and while seeking in our own humble way to 
end it, .we must, even at the risk-of being 
misunderstood, caution whomsoever it may 
concern against. doing anything which may 
lead to greater enslavement of the -world (in- 
cluding India) than now. 

We have already had our say on the bill 
for amending the Government of India Act of 
1935. 


New Entrants to, All-India 
Services 

A resolution has been passed in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly urging that “the Secre- 
tary of State for India be moved to reduce the 
scale of pay for all new entrants to the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police Service.” 
Even in countries which are richer than India 
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the scales of. pay of public servants are lower 
than those fixed -for the all-India services.' We 
have in many of our past issues given com- 
parative statistics in support. of our remark. 
Recently in the March number, pp. 257, some 
such statistics have been again given. 
provincial cabinets cannot reduce the pay of 


those who are already in these services, nor’ 


can they fix lower scales for new entrants to 
these services. But unless the salaries of these 
‘high officers are reduced, there cannot be 
stifficient retrenchment to increase expenditure 
in the nation-building departments without 


increased taxation. For these reasons the 
abovementioned resolution is to be ~ com- 
mended. 


Calcutta’s New Mayor : 

Mr. Nisith. Chandra .Sen, Barrister-at- 
Law, has been unanimously elected Calcutta’s 
Mayor for the: year. Even the European 
group supported his election. And he was the 
nominee of the Congress party. He possesses 
great experience as a councillor of the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta. He is also an experienced and 
influential member of the Indian National 
. Congress and a leading advocate of the 
Caleutta High Court. There is. no question 
that a man of affairs of his standing will do 
all that is possible for the Calcutta Municipality 
with the limited powers and opportunities of 
the Mayor. We congratulate both him and the 
— Corporation on his election. 


Railway Disasters Again | 

It is“ greatly to be deplored that last 
month there were again two collisions,, one on 
the Eastern Bengal Railway at the Majdia 
station and the other on the East Indian. Rail- 
way ‘at Dehri-on-Sone.. Many lives have been 
-lost and many more persons have been injured. 


The usual enquiries will be held. But when’ 


will effective steps be taken to make railway 
travelling safe? And what will they be like? 


Has President Roosevelt Asked ‘i 
For the Moon? ~— 


President Roosevelt’s last month’s tele- 
gram to Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini may 
not make history, but it has been much talked 
of. He asked these dictators whether they 
were willing to give assurances that their 
armed forces would not attack certain indepen- 
dent nations for a minimum period of ten 
years. Mussolini’s reaction has been charac- 
teristic. He scoffed at the idea as absurd and 
considers it unjustifiable to place the axis 
powers in the dock. Herr Hitler has taken 
more time—perhaps to make a more theatrical 


The: 
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gesture : he has summoned the Reichstag on the 
28th April to hear his reply to President 
Roosevelt. ° 


Bombay Government and the 
Hyderabad Satyagraha -.. 


Perhaps 'the-Hyderabad State had asked 
the Bombay Government to order the news- 
papers of the province not to criticise the 
Hyderabad administration and to prevent 
Satyagrahis from proceéding to that State 
from the province. Mr. K. M. Munshi, ~ 
home. minister,-has taken up the correct atti- 
tude. He explained the position in the Bombay 
Assembly, saying : 


The Government would not allow the newspapers in 
the Presidency to carry on a campaign for the overthrow 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam and his dynasty .or 10 
create inter-communal discord, but the Government would 
concede to the press “ihe same liberty of criticising the 
administration of Hyderabad State which the press enjoyed 
regarding the Bombay Government’s administration.” Nor 
would the Government stop persons proceeding to Hydera- 
bad territory “with the intention, which if carried out 
there, might amount to a breach of the Hyderabad State 
laws.” 


--..The -Arya Samajist and other Hindu 
Satydgrahis are not trying to overthrow the 
Nizam-or his dynasty,’or to create intercom- 
munal discord. They simply want to have 
ordinary religious rights and civil liberties. 


N.-W. F. P. Martyrs’ Day | 
a . . Prsrawar, April 24. 

“Tn this heart of Kissakhani where we stand today to 

commemorate the great memory of those brave comrades, 
who fearlessly laid down their’ lives for the country’s 
cause, where the blood of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs has 
freely flowed and intermingled, this little monument will 
for evér bear testimony to their unparalleled courage and 
sacrifice and will inspire our countrymen to march to- 
gether towards freedom.” 
. This stirring message:was given by Khan: Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, while placing wreaths on the Martyrs’ 
Memorial before a huge crowd, who essembled at Kissa- 
khani Bazar’to celebrate the 9th anniversary -of the Pesha- 
war massacre of April 23, 1930. " 

The enthusiasm of the people knew no bound when 
4,000 Red-shirts, marched past the Memorial in lines of 
four carrying huge tri-colour banners and shouting “ Hin- 
dustan Azad,” “Inquilab Zindabad.” 

’ Dr.'Khan Sahib, the Premier was standing close to 
the memorial with a Gandhi cap in hand. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, proceeding®said : “ Tifese 
brave men are not dead. In death they have richly lived.” 

_ Recalling conditions that. prevailed in April, 1930, 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan said: — | 

“The Memorial which had been constructed overnight 
to commemorate the event, was pulled down by brutal 
force, but today, the Martyrs’ Memgrial erected again by 
the people is being guarded by the Police and the Con- 
gress Government has stood for this protection.” 

Referring to the previous day’s disturbance over con- 
struction of rival memorials, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
said: “True Khuda-i-Khidmatgars should never commit 
violence. We must win our opponents by love and Khuda- 


i-Khidmatgars acting otherwise, lose their claim to serve 
the people.”’—U. P. 


Burma Riots Enquiry Committee 

The final report of the Burma Riots En- 

quiry Committee has been published. 

Whatever the immediate or provoking cause 

of the riots, the Indian community of Burma— 
~ -particularly perhaps its Muslim section, had to 
bear the brunt of the communal frenzy of the 
Burmese populace. -The failure of. the police to 
give adequate protection to Indians in Burma 
was very discreditable and was tragic in its 
‘consequences. The Committee observes : 

“We feel it necessary to say that on the whole the 
establishment of Police, both in Rangoon end in Burma 
generally, proved in the emergency inadequate in numbers, 
in training, in equipment, in preparedness and in 
confidence in themselves to give to the Indians of Rangoon 
and of the districts that measure of protection which as 
British subjects in Burma they are entitled to receive.” 

This is a very severe indictment of the 
Police and Government of Burma. It cannot 
be said that the riots enquired. into by the 
Committee were the first of their kind in 
Burma and therefore the Government of Burma 
could plead that they were taken by surprise. 
In explaining the failure of the police the com- 
mittee attribute it “to the inexperience of 
Burma in meeting ecrvil disorder, and the com- 
placency in that respect, which, notwithstand- 
ing the warning of the Coringhee riots of 1930 
and the altered political conditions, has been 
maintained.” So the Burma Government had 
the experience of the Coringhee riots and yet 
they were complacent. 

Most of the Indians in Burma are settled 
there. They make money there, no doubt. 
But they spendit and invest it, too, mostly 
there. And the development and prosperity of 
the country are not a little due to them. Yet 
animosity has been created against them before 
and after the separation of Burma. This 
should be combated by promoting better rela- 
tions between the two communities there by the 
joint effort of both. 

It is not that the Indians are ousting the 
Burmese. Burma is a comparatively big 
country with a comparatively small population. 
The surveyed areas of the provinces of Bengal 
and Burma in 1930-31 wére 49,186,909 and 
155,849,528. acres and their -populations 
51,087,828 and 14,667,146 respectively. So 
Burma is more than thrice as big as Bengal 
but -has much less than one-third the popula- 
tion of Bengal. Not to speak of other indus- 
tries, agriculture alone can maintain more than 
thriee its present population. For, according to 
the statistics of 1930-31, only 18,022,971 acres 
were sown but 59,788,871 acres which were 
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culturable lay fallow in addition to 3,794,912 
acres, -current fallows. There are extensive 
forests which are an actual and a still greater 
potential source of income. Burma’s mineral 
wealth, too, is great, and industrial prospects 
bright. 

So when the 
observe that 


“both Indians and Burmans need urgent public re- 
assurance-—Indians, that their status as British subjects 
in Burma will be upheld and that the position, which 
the benefits they have conferred on Burma entitle them 
to, will not be lost; and Burmans, that the economic 
growth and interests of the ‘Burmese races will not be 
unnecessarily stifled and overlooked,” 


they do not ask for an assurance which is at 
all impossible to give to Burmans or Burma 
Indians. 


Unfair Assemblage of Items in 


Second Tariff Amendment Bill 


In the course of the debate in the second 
tariff amendment bill in the Central Assembly 
Dr. P. Banerjea pointed out the unfair 
manner in which different items had been 
brought together in it. Said he: 


Sir, this Bill has been placed before us in*the shape 
of a miscellaneous Bill and it deals with four items which 
are entirely unconnected with one another. This is 
hardly fair to the House because these items affect 
different interests differently. Rice is an ‘agricultural 
product. Magnesium Chloride is a manufactured product. 
Paper and wood pulp are manufactured and _ partly 
manufactured; and lastly, silk and silk goods are also 
partly manufactured and partly unmanufactured. Now, 
it is impossible to deal with that amount of fairness and 
justice with these different items which would be 
desirable in a single Bill. Our difficulty is further 
accentuated by the fact that not one Bill but three Bills 
have been thrown at our heads and the notice that has 
been given is very inadequate. 


Government of India and Discriminating 
Protection 


_In the course of his speech on the second 
tariff amendment bill, Dr. P. Banerjea com- 


Riots Enquiry. Committee 


mented thus on the Government of India’s 


scarcely veiled hostility to the policy of dis- 
eriminating protection accepted fifteen years 
ago: ‘ 

“We all know that during the last five years one 
Member of the Government of India—I will not name 
him—has been showing a definite amount of bias against 
protection. This bias has gone so far that we may say 
that it is a sort of malady, and what is a matter of great 
regret is there the contagion has spread to the other 
Members of the Government. It is a great pity that the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, whe is an Indian 
and who is not a bureaucrat, has not been able to escape 
the contagion. We have the right to expect better things 
from him. However, we should like to know definitely 
what is the present policv of the Government of India. 
Do they or do they not stand by the policy of discriminat- 
ing protection laid down by the Fiscal Commission and 
accepted by the Government fifteen years ago? ” 
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“ Certainly,” answered the Hon’ble Sir 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, the Commerce 
Member. Dr. Banerjea continued : 


“Tf so, they should not act in the manner in which 
they have done in recent years. It is one thing to launch 
a frontal attack on discriminating protection; it is another 
to destroy it bit by bit attacking it from behind. I am 
sorry that this policy of discriminating protection has 
been attacked from behind and is being destroyed 
gradually by a slow process. This is wrong. If you 
think that the policy of discriminating protection is wrong 
for India, then you should come out boldly and_ say, 
‘we are going to reverse the policy.” But you should 
not destroy this policy in a manner where the people will 
not be able fully to understand your motive. This policy 
has been very successful during the last fifteen years. 


Tt has given rise to many industries in this country—_ 


industries which would not have been able to prove a 
success without the help of this protection. There are 
many other industries which will require in future the 
assistance of Government. Therefore, if the Government 
do not accept a sound policy of protection, the country 
will greatly suffer and the Government of India will 
stand condemned hefore the bar of public opinion. [ 
hope and trust that the present Government will consider 
the pros and cons of the question and take care that they 
are not affected by the contagion to which I have referred 
but take up a reasonable attitude towards the question 
of protection.” 


Retirement of Sir N. N. Sircar - ? 
- By the retirement of Sir N. N. Sircar th 
Government of India loses a very able member. 
When friends and opponents alike have shower- 


ed encomiums upon him, it would be superfluous © 


for us to add our tribute of praise. 

It has been reported in the papers that 
he will revert back to practice in the Calcutta 
High Court. That if true, will undoubtedly 
be a gain te litigants and also advantageous to 
their lordships the judges before whom he will 
appear. But as it is no longer necessary: for him 
to make his mark in the profession, law, it is to 
be hoped, will not monopolise his time and 
attention and the public at large will have the 
advantage of his great talents, learning, 
experience, and fighting powers. : 


_ Conscription in England  . By 

The bill introduced in ‘the British Parlia- 
ment to amend the Government of India Act 
with the object of centralising authority in the 
hands of the Central Executive is an indica- 
tion that war may break out in the near future. 
Another similar indication is the conscription 
bill introduced in the same legislature. Prepa- 
rations had been going on in Britain on land 
and sea and air to meet some foe, who need not 
be named, and- now steps have been taken to 
increase her effective man-power. 

The Labour party was opposed to con- 
scription, and that for good reasons, but its 
amendment was lost. = 

If by some honourable means—by alliance 


‘The Fate of Spain 
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between the great democratic powers of 
Europe and America; for example—war could 
yet be prevented, that would be the best way 
+o avert the impending calamity to humanity. 
But pusillanimous surrender to bullies or _ 
cowardly betrayal of some small nation or 
other, which has been tried before, is not only 
dishonourable but can put off the clash only 
for a short while. 


Italy Swallows Up Albania 

Albania is (or rather was) such a small 
State with such a small population and corres- 
pondingly small army that there was not the 
least chance of her being able to successfully 
defend herself against Italian aggression. So 
the inevitable has happened. It speaks much 
for the courage and patriotism of the Albanians 
that many of them fought against overwhelm- 
ing odds and sold their lives dear. 

Perhaps, if they had been Satyagrahis and 
non-violent resisters, they would have said, 
“We will not fight, we will not shed blood, but 
neither will we surrender.” 


General Franco has been master of the 
whole of Spain for some time now. It is not 
definitely known yet what advantages Italy and 
Germany will have in Spain for helping General 
Franco—and what will Britain have for not 
helping the Republican Government of Spain. 

Mussolini has declared that unless Britain’ 
leaves Gibraltar, he will not withdraw Italian 
soldiers from Spain ! 


Germany and the Smaller States of Europe 
Herr Hitler’s ambition is not yet satisfied. 
He is sure to try to bring as many small States of 
Europe uhder political or at least economic 
subjection as he can by bullying or by fighting. 
But if any State shows fight, as Poland seems 
inclined to do, or as Holland said it was 
prepared to, he will not. be in a hurry. 


“ Parliament of Man and Federation 


of the World” 

Considering the state of the world country 
by country, if there be some robberies or 
murders in a civilized country with a settled 


-government, people do not despair of the future 


of civilization in thaé country. For the 
number, power and influence of those there who 
obey or are prepared to obey the moral laws 
and laws of the State are greater than those 
of persons of the opposite kind. The former 
can control and sometimes reform the latter. 
Similarly when some nations or their masters 
transgress moral and international laws, we 
need not despair of the future of civilization 
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in the worid. What is wanted is such a great 
combination of States which obey moral and 
international laws as would be able to keep in 
check and reform States or combinations of 
States which break these laws. Such a great 
combination is yet to be. Great thinkers and 
idealists have dreamt of it, still dream of it. 
The dream will be a reality some day. What 
form it will take cannot be definitely fore- 
casted. 

The power of combination and of obedience 
to the lower self displayed by bad men must be 
exceeded and surpassed by the power of com- 
bination and obedience to the higher self of 
man put in practice by the good. God has 
endowed man with this power and with freedom 
to develop and exert this power. It is for man 
‘individually and mankind collectively to be 
more and more perfect in this way. It is the 
glory of human nature that, though he is free to 
fall or rise, he perceives the beauty of the ascent 
and, difficult though it be, tries to ascend and 
reach the summit. 

It is better that God has given man the 
power to dream of the Ideal World State and 
to build it up step by step by his free exer- 
tions than if He had given it ready-made, to 
some impeccable, instinct-bound, machine-like 
creature. 

Gandhi-Bose Talks | 

It is not practicable to include in a monthly 
review up-to-date comments on news. But we 
had hoped to be able to say something in this 
issue on the conversations between Mahatma 
Gandhi and $j. Subhas Chandra Bose. But 
they did not conclude on the 27th April last. 

{Nor did they conclude on the 28th April. 
We are unable therefore to give any definite 
information. | 


Poet Tagore and Acharya Ray and. 


Gandhi-Bose Talks 


All the daily papers that we have seen 
have published the telegrams sent in April last 


by the poet, Rabindranath Tagore, and Acharya . 


Praphulla Chandra Ray to Gandhiji and §j. 
Subhas Chandra Bose urging them to end the 
then existing Congress deadlock by mutual 
exchange of views and discussion conducted 
orally. The Tribune of Lahore published 
additional information on the subject in its 
editorial articles in its issues for the 19th and 
21st April. In the former, writing on the 
“A.-I. C. C. Meeting ” in Calcutta, it said, in 
part : 


kt is difficult to predict the exact course of events in 
Calcutta. But there is every reason to fear that if the 
rank and file of the two parties are left to themselves, 
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the credit of the great. national organization to which 
they own allegiance. That is the reason why all saner 
elements in the country have been urging the leaders of 
both parties to compose their differences. Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee, the veteran journalist, has already advised 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. 
Subhas Bose to resolve the Congress impasse by having 
a heart-to-heart ‘talk. 


In the latter it wrote, in part, under the 
caption, “ Dr. Tagore’s Appeal”’: 


Independent and dispassionate opinion all over the 
country will emphatically and whole-heartedly associate 
itself with the patriotic and soul-stirring appeal which 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has made both te Mahatma 
Gandhi and to Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose to meet im- 
mediately and by a_ heart-to-heart talk save political 
India from the threatened disaster. A similar appeal, as 
our readers are aware, was recently made to the two 
ieaders as well as to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru by Babu 
Ramananda Chatterjee, the veteran editor of the Modern 
Review, who is essentially a non-party man and is held 
in the highest respect and esteem by all sections of his 
countrymen, both within and outside the Congress, and 
whose services to nationalism and to the cause of demo- 
cratic freedom are second to those of-no other publicist 
in India. These appeals and that of Sir P. C. Ray, who 
besides being a savant who has raised his country high 
in the estimation.of the world by his great contributions 
to science, has for forty years rendered services of price- 
less value to his country in the various fields of national 
activity, educational, social, industrial and political, will, 
we have no doubt, touch all patriotic hearts- and parti- 
cularly those of the great leaders to whom they are 
specifically addressed. 


The Behar Herald of April 25th last writes : 


The Associated Press understands that Mr. Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee, Editor of The Modern Review has 
addressed letters to Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Mr. Subhas Bose asking them to end the 
present deadlock within the Congress by a heart-to-heart 
exchange of ideas. Long range corresporflence, accorJ- 
ing to Mr. Chatterjee, would only worsen the situatin. 

When the name of even an editor of “a 
monthly, who. wrote private and personal letters 
to the Poet Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Nehru and $j. Bose, has been mentioned in this 
connection without his previous knowledge, it 
is only proper that the public should know that 
the initiative in this matter was taken by §j. 
Haridas Majumdar of the Amrita Samaj in 
collaboration with §j. Satindranath Sen. 


Dr. S. N. Das-Gupta Again “Doctored” 


Rome, April 27. 
Prof. Surendra Nath Das-Gupta has received the 
ss of Doctor of Philosophy of the Rome University. 
— neuter, 


Mr. Nariman’s Presidential Address. 
at South Calcutta Political 
Conference 
In the course of his long and forceful pre- 
sidential address last month at the South 


Calcutta Political Conference, Mr. 
Nariman said : 
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| a : 
“Our first duty is to remove the rot in the Congress, 


amputate the poisoned limb without doing any harm to 
the patient, ie, the Congress itself; till that is done, all 
paper resolutions on National Demand or Federation or 


Indian States are futile, because with the arm-chair men-’ 


tality that prevails ‘today and apparently controls the 
situation, the self-preservation instinct will not permit of 
a major conflict for fear of losing the little power and 
position they occupy under the existing conditions. They 
will always try for status quo or even further progress in 
the same direction.. ; ; 
Acceptance of Federation will be the greatest and last 
betrayal of the country and if such a political contingency 
occur, then the radical elements ‘may have to carry on 
an intensive struggle to prevent such a catastrophe. Thus 
the present situation is full of all possibilities and portents 
and we.must~be prepared for all eventualities.” 
The address contains various charges against 
some Congressmen, some of whom he has not 
named. But all the charges should be answered 


by the parties concerned. 


Resolutions At South Calcutta 
Political Conference 


Resolutions declaring uncompromising 
opposition to the Government federal scheme, 
expressing full confidence in President Subhas 
Chandra Bose, emphasising the urgent necessity 
of united leadership and national unity, and 
condemning the non-release of all political 
prisoners, were passed at the South Calcutta 
Political Conference. ° 


Miss Santi Ghosh and Miss Suniti 
Chaudhuri Released 


, Miss Santi Ghosh and Miss Suniti Chau- 
dhur1, who, were sentenced. to transportation for 
life in 1932 in connection with the murder of 
Mr. C. G. B. Stevens, District Magistrate of 
Tippera, have been released. They have now 
got the chance to lead a non-violent useful life. 
Miss ‘Kalpana Datta, sentenced to transportation 
for life in connection with the Chittagong 
Armoury Raid and Miss Amiya Majumdar, alias 
Ujjvala, sentenced to 14 years’ rigorous im- 
prisonment in connection with the Lebong 
Bengal Governor Shooting case, should also now 
be released. 


Cuttack Students?’ Satyagraha and 
Strike Called Off 


: It is very welcome news indeed that at the 

intervention of Pandit Nilkantha Das, the Cut- 
tack students’ satyagraha and strike have been 
called off. Ali their grievances are to be re- 
dressed. 


< 
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Herr Hitler’s Historic Speec 
At Reichstag : oo ae 

As announced before, Herr Hitler delivered 
his speech at the Reichstag on the 28th April, 
replying vigorously to President ‘Roosevelt 
point by point. He denounced the Anglo- 


‘German Naval Treaty and the pact with 


Poland: He paid a compliment to Britain for 
her colonizing and. civilizing activities and 
hinted that the door to conciliation was not 
absolutely banged. The speech degerves de- 
tailed comment. , 


Terribly Distressing News from Gangpur 
Curracx, April 28. 

Twenty were killed and forty seriously injured when 
the police and military opened fire in Gangpur State, 
according to information received here. 

The firing took place as a result of a disturbance 
caused by an arrest made by the police. 

A telegram received by Mr. Sarangadhar Das, 
Honorary Secretary, Orissa States’ Peoples’ Confefence, 
estimates the number of killed at sixty-flve-—A. P. 

Such slaughter must he stopped. Whilst 
there should be immediate temporary remedies, 


Purna Swaraj ‘is the only enduring remedy. 


Release of Political Prisoners 

The release of political prisoners all over 
India demanded at the huge public meeting in 
Calcutta held on the 28th April deserves full 
support, which we accord to it. 


Protest at Dar-es-Salaam Against 


Belgian Misrule in Africa . 

We support the following resolution passed 
unanimously at a mass meeting of Indians at 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika, held on the 12th 
April under the auspices of the local Indian 
Association : 


“This mass meeting of Indians, held under the 
auspices of the Indian Association, Dar-es-Salaam, enters 
its strong protest -against the wholesale arrests, un- 
precedented procedure adopted. in search for evidence 
of premises and books, detention of suspected persons 
without trial in jail for months together resulting in ntter 
financial ruin and further suborning of witnesses by 
corrupt and immoral methods adopted by the Belgian 
authorities in Ruanda-Urundi and Congo Belge in rela- 
tion to illicit gold trading against Indians trading in those - 
areas, 

. “And calls upon the Government of India, and all 
Indian public bodies in India and Eastern Africa to take 
all measures necessary for the assistance and protection 
of Indian person, property and interests in Belgian 
territory. i 

“This Meeting also calls upon’ all~ Indians in 
Tanganyika to stand shoulder to shoulder with the Indians 
in Ruanda-Urnndi and Congo Belge in their present 
great calamity.” 
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Resignation Tendered by Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose and Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad Elected Congress 
President | . 

- As no agreement was arrived at after three 
days’ talks between Mahatma Gandhi and §). 


Subhas Chandra Bose and also among other 
leadérs, Sj. Bose tendered his resignation when 


~the All-India Congress Committee met in open 


session on the 29th April last. He explained his 
reasons for doing so ina calm and dignified 
statement. He began by drawing attention to 
and reading out the Tripuri Congress resolu- 
tion relating to the formation of the new 
Working Committee. The relevant portion of 
that resolution is: — : 


“In view of ‘the’ critical situation that may develop 
during the coming year and in view of the fact that 
Mahatma Gandhi alone can Iead the Congress and the 
country to victory during such crisis, the Committee re- 
gards it as imperative that the Congress Executive should 
commend his implicit confidence and requests the Presi- 
dent to nominate the Working Committee in accordance 
with the wishes of Gandhiji.” 


Sj. Bose 
resigning : 


I regret very much that since the Tripuri Congress 
1 have not been able to announce the personnel of the 
new Working Committee. But this has been due to 
circumstances beyond my control. Owing to my _ illness, 
I could not proceed to meet Mahatma Gandhi; in leu 
thereof, I started correspondence with him. This enabled 
us to clarify our ideas and viewpoints, but did not bring 
us to a settlement. When I realised that correspondence 
had proved ineffective, I wanted to make a frantic effort 
to meet Mahatmaji- at Delhi—but that effort also’ failed, 

After Mahatmaji’s arrival in Calcutta we have had 
prolonged conversations, but unfortunately they did not 
lead to any solution, Mahatmaji’s advice to me is that 
I should myself form a Working Committee leaving out 
the members who resigned from the previous Working 
Committee. This advice I cannot give effect to for several 
reasons. To mention two of the principal reasons, | ma 
say that such a step would be contrary to the directions 
in Pantji’s resolution, which provides inter alia that the 
Working Committee should be formed in accordance with 
the wishes of Gandhiji and should command his implicit 
confidence. If I formed such a Committee as advised 
above, I would not be able to report to you that the 
Committee commanded his implicit confidence. ° 

Moreover, my own conviction is that in view of the 
critical times that are ahead of us in India and abroad, 
we should have a composite Cabinet commanding the 
confidence ®f the largest number of Congressmen possible, 
and reflecting the composition of the general body of 
the Congress. = se 

Since I could not implement Mahatmaji’s advice, I 
could only repeat my request that he should kindly 
shoulder the responsibility vested in him. by the Tripuri 
Congress and nominate the Working Committee. And I 
told him that whatever Committee he appointed would 
be binding on me, since it was my determination 16 
implement Pantji’s resolution. 

Unfortunately for us Mahatmaji felt unable to nomin- 
ate the Working Committee, 


then gave his reasons for 
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As a last step, I tried my best to arrive at an informal 
solution of the above problem. Mahatmaji told me that 
the prominent members of the previous Working Committzé 
and myself could put our heads together and see if we 
could arrive at an agreement. [ concurred and we made 
that attempt. If we had succeeded in coming to a settle- 
ment, we would then have come up before the A-I. G. C 
for formal ratification of our informal agreement. Un- 
‘fortunately, though we spent.several hours in discussing 
the matter, we could not arrive at a settlement. I have, 
therefore, to report to you with deep regret that I am 
unable to announce the. personnel of the new Working 
Committee. 

I have been pondering deeply as to what I could 
do to help.the A-I. C. C. in solving the problem that is 
now placed ibefore it. J] feel that my presence as Presi- 
dent at this juncture may vossibly be a sort of obstacle 
er handicap in its path... For instance, the A-I. C. C. 
may feel inclined to appoint a Working Committee in 
which I shall be.a misfit. I feel, further, that it may 
possibly be easier for the A.-I. C. C. to“settle the matter, 
if it can have a new President. After mature delibera- 
tion, therefore, and in an entirely helpful spirit J am 
placing my resignation in your hands. 


In resigning $j. Subhas Chandra Bose has 
acted reasonably and in a self-respecting 
manner. 

_ The following letter received from Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, in which he expressed his inability 
to suggest names for the Working Committee, 
was read by Sj. Subhas Chandra ‘Bose at the 
A.-I. C. .C. meeting yesterday, while announ- 


“ing his resignation : 


_ “My Dear Subhas. You had asked me to give you 
in terms of Pandit Pant’s resolution names for Working 
Committee.- ‘As J have told you in my letters and my 
telegrams I feel myself .utterly incompétent to do so. 
Much has happened since Tripuri. Knowing your own 
views and knowing how you and’ most of the members 
differ in fundamentals it ‘seems ‘to’me that if I gave you 
names it would be imposition on you. I had argued this 
position at length in my letters to you. Nothing that has 
happened during three days of closest conversation between 
us has altered my view. Such being the case you are 
free to choose your own committee. I have told you too 
that you could discuss with ex-members the possibility 
of mutual, approach and' that nothing would please me 
better than to know that yon were able to come together. 
Into what has hanvened since, I need not go. You and 
ex-members present will make the position clear before 
A.J. C. C. Only it has been a matter of greatest grief 
to me that mutual settlement has not been possible. I 
hope, however, that whatever is done will be done with 


mutual goodwill.” 

In this letter Mahatma Gandhi says that 
he feels himself “ utterly incompetent to ” 
“olive names for Working Committee ” “ in 
terms of Pandit Pant’s resolution.” 

This declaration of his ‘ utter incompeten- 
cy’ by the Mahatma makes one curious to 
know whether Pandit Pant’s resolution was 
drafted and-moved with the previous knowledge 
‘and approval of Gandhiji. In the absence of 
any means of satisfying one’s curiosity on that 
point one may conclude -either that Gandhiji © 
had no previous kowledge of that resolution, or 


~ 
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that, though he had such knowledge he now finds 
it impracticable or inexpedient to aet up to the 
resolution. The second, alternative must be 
unthinkable’ to all who hold Mahatmaji in the 
highest respect: . 7 

Mahatmaji in his letter to Sj. Bose says : 
“ Knowing your own views and knowing how 
you and most of the members differ -in funda- 
mentals, it seems to me that if I gave you 
names it would be imposition! on you.” But 
in the course of the feeling and earnest appea! 
which Pandit Nehru made to 8}. Bose to with- 
draw his resignation he declared : 

During the last three days of the conversation between 
Mahatmaji and our President and others in which I also 
joined some time or other, [ was nleasantly surprised to 
find an enormous degree of agreement so ‘far as the 
problems discussed were concerned. Generally speaking, 
there was a desire on the part of everyone present to 
meet others’ viewpoints to be accommodating, and in 
fact I was almost sure that this house would be presented 
with some kind of a decision behind which there stood 
the~President and other people. Unfortunately, owing to 
some hitch at the last moment that could not be done. 
‘But I realise that there was not.a vast distance separating 
-us.. Unfortunately, some difficulty no doubt cropped up, 
which was least expected, but the desire to hold end 
act together was so strong that it seemed to me inevitable 
that we-shall act and hold together yet. 

So Pandit Nehru perhaps thought that §). 
Bose and most of the other members did not 
differ. in fundamentals, whilst Mahatmaji 
thought otherwise | | 

Aiter 8]. Bose had read out his statement 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who had striven 
sincerely during ‘the last few days to bring 
about an agreed settlement, moved a resolution 
requesting the Congress President to withdraw 
his resignation and asking him to nominate 
afresh the old Working Committee. 


President Subhas Chandra Bose made an important 


statement in which he indicated his reaction to Pandit 


Jawaharlal’s resolution. President Bose reiterated his 
views on the imperative necessity of having composite 
Working Committee and of inclusion of ‘fresh blood? 
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every year in the Working Committee. “He cited the 
examples of “National Cabinets” formed’ in France and 
Britain in emergenies. . e e° 

President Bose said: “I do not know exactly the 
mind of the A-I. C. C. today: But I respectfully submit 
that if you desire that I should continue as President you — 
should ‘be good enough to show some -consideration’ for 
the views indicated above. If, however, you think other- 
wise you should kindly relieve me from the responsibility 
of the Presidentship.” _ 

Mrs. Naidu then endorsed Pandit Jawaharlal’s appeal. 
to Sj. Bose to withdraw his resignation. : 

Replying President Bose said that his attitude was 
not uncompromising, but he could give a final reply to 
the. Chairwoman’s appeal until he knew in what form 
the resolution was accepted by the A-I. C. C. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru then wanted leave of the 
House to withdraw his resolution. Permission was granted 
by the House and the resolution was withdrawn. be 


The A.-I. C. C. then, under the direction 
of Mrs. Naidu, proceeded io the election of a 
President. It was pointed out. by more than 
one member that the election of a president 
then and there would be irregular and uncon- 
stitutional. Points of order were raised. They 
were overruled. Mr. M. S. Aney- and Mr. M. 
N. Roy were not allowed to speak. They 
walked out in protest. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad was elected presi- 
dent. He is quite fit for the office and a devot- 
ed worker. No objection to his election can 
be raised on the ground of lack of sufficient 
fitness. But the election itself may be held 


invalid on technical and constitutional grounds. 


An election can be held only afier the 
resignation of the person holding office has been 
formally aecepted. This the A.-I. C. C. did 
not-do.- Nor did it reject the resignation or 
send it back to Sj. Bose for reconsideration. 

The ordinary procedure for the election of» 
the Congress president-may not be followed 
when it is impossible to follow it. But in the 
ordinary sense of the word ‘impossible’, if 
cannot be said that the ordinary procedure 
could not have beén followed. 





BRITAIN’S STAND—AT LAST 


By Masor D. GRAHAM POLE 


TENS OF THOUSANDS of people in this country 
have been asking themselves: Can we afford 
Mr. Chamberlam ? He has certainly been a 
serious lability to the nation and by his actions 
—or rather lack of actions—has helped the 
German nation, our potential enemies, to dis- 
arm millions of our potential allies, to do away 
with millions of pounds’ worth of defensive 
fortifications—to the detriment of France and 
ourselves—and to add a tremendous increase 
of armaments to Germany’s already large store. 
When Mr. Eden was Foreign Secretary he at 
least had the wisdom to consult with his 
diplomatic advisers. When Mr. Chamberlain 
got rid of Mr. Eden he took foreign affairs into 
his own hands to inaugurate a new personal 
policy of “appeasement”. His idea was to 
show at Munich how much more could be doneé 
in diplomacy by a simple Englishman than had 
been done by the diplomats and trained advisers 
of the Foreign Office. He has only now waked 
up tothe fact that when Hitler wrote Mein 
Kampf he mesnt what he wrote. Hitler has 
been carrying. out his policy steadily and 
thoroughly ever since, and it is by no means 
ended yet. 

We in this country are paying in taxes 
£1,000 sterling every minute we live, night and 
day, as the price of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 
Iiven in a country so wealthy as this, that kind 
of expenditure cannot go on indefinitely. It 
is little comfort to us to know that other 
countries are beggaring themselves by their 
expenditure on armaments. Guns rather than 
butter may be a short term policy, but it can 
never be a long term policy without disastrous 
results. | 

‘The present Government was elected 
pledged to pursue a policy of collective security, 
a policy in which the members of the Govern- 
ment inefdentally never believed. As Mr. 
Baldwin pointed out ip the House of Commons, 
while he was Prime Minister, if he had told the 
truth about their intentions to the electors 
during the last General Election the present 
Government would never. have been returned 
to power. But the hard facts of the present 
situgtion are driving the Government to realise, 
even at this eleventh hour, that collective 

AAA : 


security is the only policy in which there 1s 
any hope of peace or security. What the 
Government do not realise yet, but will be 
compelled to realise in the long run, is that collec- 
tive security can never be fully effective until 
we and other nations are willing to part with 
some of our individual national sovereignty. 
As I have pointed out before, the genesis of 
much of the trouble in Europe today was in 
Manchuria seven years ago. By our failure to 
come to the assistance of China, by our advice 
to and failure to help Abyssinia, by our preven- 
ting the Spanish Government from getting the 
arms to which they were legally entitled, we 
have enabled that thrice-perjured traitor and 


‘breaker of oaths (as Myr. Duff-Cooper described 


him in the House of Commons) to annex 
Austria, to take the Sudetenland and follow 
that up by taking Czecho-Slovakia and later 
Memel, without our making any attempt to 
fulfil our obligations as a member of the League 
of Nations to other members of that body. 


In 1931, when the Labour Government 
laid down office, peace was in sight, a Disarma- 
ment Conference was being arranged, and 
Hitler was practically unknown. We are 
greatly responsible for his ever coming to power. 
As a result of eight years of National Govern- 
ment rule in this country—with no regard for 
international pledges except where our own 
“interests ” are concerned—war clouds have 
drifted over the world and have grown thicker 
and thicker over Europe until now they seern 
just at the point of bursting. 

In his recent Proclamation Hitler declared 
that Bohemia and Moravia had been for a 
thousand years part of the living space of the 
German people. History does not seem to be 
his strong point. These countries were never 


‘German; they were Czech. Hitler went on to 


say that citizens of these areas had been 
citizens of the German Empire. But the 
German Empire only began in 1870. 
Charlemagne founded the Holy Roman Empire 
in 800, but he never managed to conquer 
Bohemia thoroughly, and the Bohemians, even 
in the sixteenth century under Charles V, took 
no part in the general politics of the Holy 
Roman Empire which, as Voltaire said, was 
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neither holy, nor Roman, nor an Empire. (it 
reminds me very much of a criticism I heard 
many years ago in India of the Indian Civil 
Service, that the members of it were neither 
Indian, nor civil nor servants.) 

The latest German annexation, Memel, is 
of course not in the same plane with some of 
Hitler’s other aggressions. Memel is practi- 
cally a German town, with a large German 
population, but the method of getting it back 
into the Reich is the same as in other cases— 
brute force. Hitler took over Memel for the 
German Reich on 22nd March. Some days 
before—on 10th March—the Under-Secretary 


for Foreign Affairs was questioned in the House 


of Commons on the situation in the Memel 
district of Lithuania. He replied that conditions 
there had not appreciably changed since he had 
last replied to a similar question on Ist February 
but that the present situation was “ being 
closely watched.” When asked further what 
the British Government was doing, there was 
no reply. Presumably the situation in Czecho- 
Slovakia was also being “closely watched ” 
before the Germans marched into Prague. 
They had already crossed the frontier when 
President Hacha was, in .an -all night sitting 
with Hitler,. presented with an ultimatum 
and informed that unless he signed away his 
country’s freedom Prague would at once be 
bombed from the air. The information about 
Hitler’s intention to march into Czecho-Slovakia 


on’ 15th March was in the hands of the British 


Government.ten days before the event, yet in 
the interval Sir Horace Wilson, the Prime 
Minister’s Chief Adviser, had the whole of the 
British press instructed that all was well and 
that the political international barometer was 
at “Set Fair”.. The newspapers—assuming 
that’ Downing Street had some special informa- 
tion to justify .this unexpected intelligence— 
responded only too well to their Downing- 
Street-inspired instructions. Stock Exchange 
securities went up by leaps and bounds—only 
to fall into still greater gloom two days later 
when the actual truth could not be concealed. 
Sir Horace Wilson is of course in the Prime 
Minister’s confidence. He accompanied Mr. 
Chamberlain to Munich and so determined was 
he to boost the Prime Minister’s stock that he 
ignored the solid facts of the international 
situation which gave the lie to the inspired out- 
look doled out to the reporters. 

The Prime Minister, at long last, has come 
to realise that Hitler’s word cannot be relied 
on. Well, his advisers told him so before and 
after Munich and were made to feel that they 
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were working against that policy of appease- 
ment that Mr. Chamberlain was sure he could 
bring to fruition. And now he has waked: up 
to the realisation ‘that without Russia we and - 
France can do little to stop Hitler in any further 
outrages he may attempt on international 
decency. We rubbed our eyes.as we read the ~ 
words of Mr. Garvin in the Observer : “ There is 
no firmer ally than Russia in the defence of 
freedom.” How times change !. Russia has 
been treated as a pariah during the whole term 


- of office of the National Government and now— 


ie her help is vital to us—she is no longer 
“red menace” but the greatest help in the 
defenes of freedom. 

But if Mr. Chamberlain has been proved to 
bé so dangerously wrong in his policy we are 
entitled to ask if he is the man now to lead the 
country in a policy in which, heretofore, he has 
never believed. His intentions for peace are 
no doubt quite genuine but the road to Hell is 
paved with good intentions and what we want 
now is a strong man who will lead the country 
in a policy of collective security in which he 
really believes and not one who pursues a policy 
half-heartedly because he tis driven into it. 

Mr. Chamberlain and his chief adviser, Sir 
Horace Wilson, have been prepared to shut 
their eyes to everything in order to get an 
economic agreement with Germany. |The 
Federation of British Industries actually con- 
cluded an agreement in Berlm with their 
opposite numbers there. two days -after the 
scandalous march of the German troops into 
Prague. That agreement is now dead but if it 
had come into operation it would have caused 
a severe strain on our relations with the United 
States. .Even after the German Army was in 
Prague, the Prime Minister, instead of express- 
ing the horror of the nation in the House. of 
Commons, could find nothing stronger to say 
than that it was not in accordance with the 
“spirit of Munich ”’; but even then he allowed 
the Federation of British Industries to go on 
with their negotiations in Berlin. . 

- If Hitler, as the mad dog of Europe, is to 
be ‘restrained, it will require more than a pious 
declaration against ageression from France, 
Russia and Great Britain. An alliance must 
be formed—a military , alliance—of nations 
pledged to go to the assistance of any nation 
attacked, and that with all the resources they 
command. The only thing that will stop Hitler 
is fear of the consequences. He does not fear 
Mr. Chamberlaiii because he believes Mr. 
Chamberlain will talk and will not act decisively, 
and in time, and he has had good reasons for 
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-that belief. Even in his Birmingham speech, 
although Mr. Chamberlain asked ‘“ what 
reliance could be placed upon any other assur- 
-ances ” from Hitler, he went on to say that he 
was “not prepared to engage this country by 
hew unspecified commitments operating under 
‘conditions which cannot now be foreseen. ” 
‘Yet it is just by such commitments that we 
would be able to rally to our side such 
‘countries as Poland and Rumania—if it is not 
now too late. We cannot at present foresee the 
exact conditions under which Hitler may seek 
to dominate these countries and bring them at 
least under the German sphere of influence but 
that he intends to do so—or to try to do so— 
before long, neither they nor we have any doubt. 
The only method ‘of getting these countries to 
join with us im a pact against any further Hitler 
aggression would be to conclude a military 
alliance with them, as well as with France and 
‘Russia, ‘obliging ourselves to come to their 
assistance if they should be attacked. After all, 
they realise that we were bound to China, 
Spain, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia as members 
of the League of Nations, but words instead of 
actions were all they got from us when attacked. 
Neither Poland nor Rumania will be satisfied 
with a pact that does not include military action, 
should the necessity arise, nor can we expect 
them to be satisfied with less. The only fear 
‘is that even now we may be too late as Germany 
has already concluded an economic agreement 
with Rumania before our mission to that 
country has even set out. As usual Mr. 
Chamberlain has delayed and talked while the 
Germans acted. 

Whatever may be publicly said in Italy, 
the recent.actions of Hitler have weakened 
rather than strengthened the Rome-Berlin axis. 
Hitler has abandoned his former declared 
intention of gathering under the wing of the 
German Reich only Germans. He has now 
taken the Czechs, who are Slavs, and certainly 
not German—a thing that Mussolini was 
. certain he would. never wish to do. As recent- 
ly as September 1938—only six months ago— 
Mussolini, in an Open Letter to Lord Runciman, 
wrote thag 
© Tf Hitler proposed to annex 3,000,000 Czechs Europe 
‘would be right in moving, but Hitler does not think of 
it. Theé writer of this letter is in a position to tell you 


confidentially ‘that even if 3,000,000 Czechs were offered 
to him, Hitler would refuse such a present.” 


But in spite of the guns, aeroplanes and 
armament factories that Hitler has acquired by 
his splundering of Czecho-Slovakia the position 
of Germany today is probably weaker than it 
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was before its annexation. Hitler has now 
within his borders a sullen and determined 
people who live for nothing but to shake off his 
yoke. In addition to this there 1s a large—- 
though necessarily not very vocal—séction 
scattered through Germany who would gladly 
see the fall of Hitler and whose chief desire is 
to live at peace with the other nations of the 
world. and have a greater measure of ‘freedom 
for themselves. Hitler has in fact driven a 
nail into his own coffin. No single man or 
nation can dominate the world and Haitler’s 


excesses iN persecution and ruthlessness will 


bring their own reward. Germany’s economic 
foundations are shaking and Hitler must.stretch 
out for further domination or perish. -This then 
is a time not for talk but for action. ‘‘ Thus 
far and no further” should be said to the 
megalomaniac while there is yet time, and it 
can only be said by nations who are united and 
determined to come to the aid of the country 
attacked whether it seems to be in our own 
“interests” or not. To take that stand in 
Great Britain and give our people a strong lead 
another than Mr. Chamberlain will have to 
speak for Great Britain and speak in language 
that even Hitler cannot misunderstand. This 


_is not merely the opinion of his political oppo- 


nents but of many who are nominally supporters 
of the Prime Minister. eS ede 

Even as recently as last week—on 28rd 
March to be exact—Mr. Chamberlain, in answer 
to questions in the House of Commons, said 
that there was no-desire on the,part of His 
Majesty’s Government to stand in the way of 
any reasonable efforts on the part of Germany 
to expand her.export trade. He went-on to 
say “Nor is the Government anxious to set 
up in Europe opposing blocks of countries with 
different ideas about the forms of their internal 
administration.” But one’ block—or axis— 
has already.been set up, and unless the countries 
opposed to the. Fascist domineering form of 
politics hang together they will certamly hang 
separately just when the Dictators choose the 
best time to tackle them one by one. 

Since writing the foregoing Mr. Chamber- 
lam has—exactly a fortnight after His 
Birmingham speech—made the statement in 
the House of Commons which this country, 
France, the United States and all MHitler’s 
potential victims, have been waiting for. If 
Poland is attacked by Germany, Hitler will at 
once have to reckon ‘with France and Great 
Britain. Russia will no doubt join in, as will 
Rumania if she ‘feels certain of our united 
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support. Neither Rumania nor Poland feel 
very happy about allowing Russian troops 
through their territory as they both took in parts 
of: Russia at, the conclusion of the Great War. 
and that is one of the.. difficulties in a united 
front. France: has now concluded an economic 
pact with Rumania while the delegation from 
‘Great Britain. has not yet set-out. Russia can- 
not afford to allow Germany to control Rumania 
as that would give: her access to the Black Sea 
and thereby to Russia:, 

Hitler’s disregard. for his ‘own solemn 
promises and his rape. of Czecho-Slovakia have 
like chickens “come home to roost.” “He has 
over-reached himself and a halt has been 
called. If he now dares to go further on the 
same lines his doom is sealed. 

Mussolini. In his. speech a week ago 
preached the crude doctrine of brute force. He 
wanted no more .“ talk of: brotherhood” : 


Relatoueiavs istwisen States are relations of strength 


and ‘these relations. of strength are the determining ele- 


ments of our policy.” 


_ “ Woe to thie weak ” was his warning to 
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other nations, as he ‘intimated his solieg of 
more cannon, more ships and more planes : 


“Even if it should be. necessary to make a clean 
slate ‘of all. that which. is called civilian life.” 


: “Mussolini finished with the declaration that 


‘if there should come the courted formation of a coalition 
against the authoritarian system, these regimes would 
pass from the defensive and counter-attack at all points.” 


Well, the coalition against the authoritarian 


system is partly formed and.his challenge has 
‘been .accepted., It will be interesting to see if 


the Fascist bombast is more than empty sound 
when confronted with the might of the demo- 
cratic nations. Had we taken up this stand 
long ago, much of the bloodshed and trouble 
throughout the world might have been avoided. 
Even now I believe the very fact of this inti- 
mation that we are ready to meet any attack 
will probably save countless lives. Lord Hali- 
fax’s warning of “ Halt! Major road ahead ” mM 


has now been altered to “No passage this way.’ 


That intimation the Dictators will. disregard at: 
their peril. 


| _ Westminster, London 
Ist April, 1939 
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o-...° . ANONYMOUS 


) By NICHOLAS ROERICH - 


Howsver amazed and: delighted we may have 
been on beholding those anonymous works of 
genius which ‘are to be found ‘scattered all over 
the face of the earth, we are enraptured every 
time we meet with fresh examples. 

When the traveller suddenly comes “across 
gigantic images in stone carved on the rocky 
ledges above dangerous mountain tracks, he 
cannot help admiring the natural “creative 
impetus of such works of genius. 

Among the Mongolian deserts one constant- 
ly meets with the - works of these anonymous 
artists which, it is SO. difficult to understand 
today. : 
Many theori ies have arisen as to the ‘stone 
women which have been found in ‘these parts, 
and recent critics have concluded by the. cos- 


tumes of these figures that they were funer ary” 


monuments, 


Such figures often carry a chalice in the left 


hand, with a rising-flame; such as theone shown 
in-my picture, “ ‘Guardians ‘ofthe’ Desert!” — 


The flaming chalice however, is not a 
funer ary emblem but the symbol of a cult, and - 
this is shown by its ritual position and its 
constant repetition. . 

In some bronze. miniatures brought by the 
Mongols there are signs of the sanie ritual, the 
same cult. The one which we acquired is now 
in the Yuria collection, and the Mongols asked 
such a high price for the replica that we were 
unable to purchase it. 

These bronze statuettes had rings fixed to 
the head and this would seem to suggest that 
they were hung .about the neck liké amulets, 
for the fact that they ere highly polished 


seems.to confirm this. 


‘What particularly struck our attention 
however was the presence of the same chalice 
aS: Mees we saw on the stone women. 

“We have undoubtedly here a trace of some 
veiy ancient cult, and ‘this flaming chalice paves 
rise:-to so ‘many’ ancient’ associations that it 
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would be foolish to accept any arbitrary con- 
clusion straight away. 

The question is naturally one of the most 
extraordinary interest. 

The Mongols also snowed us small hie 
‘crosses of an ancient type—probably Nestorian 
—which were worn next to the body. 


Not far from Batukhalka are the ruins of 


an ancient city near which are the remains 
of a Nestorian cemetery. Such-a figure might 
well have been the memorial of a Mongol prince 
who was Nestorian. 

These anonymous works of art garnished 
with milky quartz.and scattered throughout the 
desert leave an indelible impression on the mind. 
Some of them are sacred monuments or large 
suburgans, others are human figures and some- 
times phallic emblems.’ 


Such spontaneous creations make us medi-— 


tate. .Qne feels’ that they. have been evoked 
in answer to the call.of some inner necessity 
‘and that the toil spent on fashioning them was 
a sacred task. 

The anonymous artists spent their efforts 


‘to erect memorials for unknown travellers, and. 


this often: under the most 
stances. 

. Knowledge of this type which leads us back 

to immense antiquity has something inexhaus- 
tible in its nature. We encounter unknown 
psychologies and desires, and the unfathomable 
character. of these far off people fills us with a 
strange fascination. 
There are many treatises already published 
on the subject, but a great many more, some 
containing very détailed investigations, are in 
manuscript. 

We. have J eaientie searched through 
private libraries for such manuscripts and often 
found that their’ value had been recognized 


since they were bound with fine book plates in. 


beautiful: bindings. On the other hand we often 
discovered that vandals had torn out parts of 
the text. There is a great deal of anonymous 
creative’ work in’ sich ‘manuscripts and - they 
contain much that is noteworthy and based on 
careful “observation. Evidently they were 
necessary to those who produced them. 

Let us salute such anonymous work, let us 
try and esteem its inner significance. _ : 





EMERSON AND JOHN BURROUGHS | a 
: By J.T. SUNDERLAND a eee 


FRom the iets of ‘John peroushs and from 


the testimony of those:who knew him early in 
his career, it is clear that Emerson had a very. 
great influence both in directing his thought 
and in forming: his style. Emerson was the 
older man by thirty- four years and had arrived 
at the height of his.fame and..distinction as an 
author .and lecturer by the time Burroughs 
started. -on ‘his career? ‘The naturalist’s bio- 
grapher, Clara Barrus, tells us that it was 
Emerson who opened his eyes to the’ spiritual 
side of nature, who taught him to look through 
its material -forms to- its deep heart and find 
its poetry agd inspiration. — 

So completely did the young Burroughs 
make Emerson his model that one of his early 
essays, published anonymously. in the Atlantic 
Monthly, was believed for some time to ‘be 
from the pen of the Concord seer. - 

In later life Burroughs’ told ‘this Hors of 
his first meeting with Emerson, which took 
place eafter’ he. had already made ‘the distin- 
guished author’ his’. hero. through reading © vand 


4 


re- seeding his ioitings: 


time I saw Emerson,” said Burro ughs, “ it- was 


at West ‘Point during the’ June examinations of. 


the cadets. Emerson had been appointed by 


President Lincoln as one of the board of visitors. 


I had been around there in the afternoon, and 
had been peculiarly interested in a man swhose 
striking face and manner challenged my atten- 
tion. I did not hear him speak, but .watched 
him going about with-a silk: hat, much too 
large, pushed back on his head; his sharp eyes 
peering into -everything, curious about. every- 
thing. ‘Here’ said I.to myself, ‘is a country- 
man.who has got away from home and intends 
to see all that’ is going on’—such an alert, 

interested air! That evening a friend came to 
me and in a-voicé full of awe and enthusiasm 
said, ‘Emerson is in-town!’ Then I knew who 
the alert, sheep-eyed stranger was. We went 
to the meeting. and met our hero, ‘and the next 
day walked and talked with him. He seemed 
glad’ to, get’ away from those ‘old fogies and 
talk with us young’ ‘men. : IL ‘carried his- valise 
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to the boat-landing—I was in the seventh 
heaven of delight.” 

Of Burroughs’ second meeting with 
Emerson he writes in a letter to a friend: “I 
had hardly got settled back into the old routme 
here when along comes Emerson and unsettles 
me for.a week, my planet showing great per- 
turbation in its orbit whenever such a body 
comes in my neighborhood. He was advertised 
to lecture in Baltimore, and away I go, dragging 
Walt with me, to hear him, and as fate would 
have it, he enters the vestibule of the hall just 
as we do, and we have a little talk in one of 
the reception rooms. . . . He received me quite 
warmly, unusually so, “Walt said, and, to my 
consternation, proceeded to put me at once on 
trial. for a remark I had made about an obser- 
vation of Thoreau’s (in my essay, ‘ With the 
Birds ’).. I defended myself as well as I could.. 
He was good-natured about it. Said he 
had my ‘ Wake-Robin’ on his table, and had 
looked into it with a good deal of interest. 
‘Thought the title an excellent one—expected to 
see an older man in me, etc.” The letter goes 
on to tell of his seeing ‘Emerson again shortly 
after this, waylaying him at the station as he 
was about to take the train. Burroughs was 
. not satisfied that Emerson appreciated Walt 
Whitman, to whom he was himself devoted, and 
he evidently wanted to talk with Emerson about 
this. 

“He was alone,” writes Burroughs, “ and 
had ten or fifteen minutes to spare, so I got 
him aboard the train and sat down beside him. 
He has not changed much since we saw him, 
except perhaps his nose is a little more hooked, 
and his hair a little thinner. I drew him out 
on Walt ard found out what was the matter. 
He thought Walt’s friends ought to quarrel a 
little more with him, and insist on his being 


a’ little more tame and orderly—more mindful 


of the requirements of beauty, of art, of culture, 
etc.,—all of which was very pitiful to me, and 
I wanted to tell him so. But the train started 
just then and I got off. However I wrote him 
a letter telling wnat I thought and sent him 
my book.” — 


This temporary dissatisfaction with Emerson 


is evident in various of Burroughs’ letters of 
this period. He writes of Emerson’s coming 
again to lecture and adds, in his letter, ‘ He 
came and went the same night and I did not 
seek him this time.” Many years later, Clara 
Barrus tells us, he read over with her his letters 
of this period and was rather apologetic for 
his irritation at Emerson. “It was during the 
reconstruction period after the War,” he ex- 
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plained: ‘ Emerson’s lectures: were full’ of 
idealism, but they seemed unsuited to our needs: 
In a book they would have been like a star,. 
but on a lecture platform they were all right, 
in a way—Emerson couldn’t unhitch his wagon 
from a star to drag our little burdens a 
market.” : 


After Burroughs had established, his home: 
on the Hudson and built in the woods . his 
solitary retreat where he carried on his studies. 
and his observations of nature, the occasional 
friends who were permitted to ‘visit him. there 
have reported that prominent among the books. 
constantly by him were Emerson’s works and. 
Thoreau’s and Whitman’s. Clara Barrus gives: 
us the report of one such visitor whom Mr. 
Burroughs had invited to come and see him at. 
“ Slabsides ” as he called his woodland. shack.. 
“ Arriving at the railway station, I found him: 
waiting for me, and his quiet but hearty wel- 
come made me feel as if I had always known 
him. His kindly face was framed with snowy 
hair. He was dressed in olive brown clothes, 
his ‘ old experienced coat’ blended in color with: 
the tree trunks and the soil with which one felt 
sure It had often been in close communion. 
Starting at once for Slabsides, we climbed a 
steep wooded path for a mile or so, whem sudden- 
ly we emerged upon what had once been a small! 
rock-girt swamp up among those hills, but 
which Mr. Burroughs had drained and trans- 
formed into a fine celery garden. Here, nest- 
ling under gray rocks, embowered in forest 
trees, is the vine-covered cabin. Blending with 
its surroundings, Slabsides is coarse, strong and 
substantial without; within it is snug and 
comfortable.” Mr. Burroughs built a glowing 
wood-fire and the two sat down for a talk. 
He talked about nature and about books, and 
about the men and women whose lives had 
closely touched his own. Especially he talked 
about Emerson and Whitman, the two men to 
whom he felt he owed most and whom , he 
admired most. 


In Burroughs’ letters and in his ee 
about Emerson he emphasizes the point that. 
Emerson is an inspirer of youth, that he was 
the guiding genius of his own young manhood,,. 
and, he believes, will always attract and. 
stimulate young men and women. “He - is. 
the prophet and philosopher of young men,” 
Burroughs writes. “The old man and the man: 
of the world think little of him, but of the 
youth who is ripe for him he takes almost am: 
unfair advantage.” He ends his chapter on 
Emerson in “Birds and Poets” by saying:: 
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“Aside from and over and above everything 
else, Emerson appeals to youth and to genius. 
If you have these, you will understand him and 
delight in him; if not, or neither of them, you 
will-make little of him. I do not see why this 
should not be just as true any time hence as 
at present.” 

The last time that Burroughs saw Emerson 
was at the seventieth bir thday breakfast of 
Oliver Wendell’ Holmes, in Boston: “ But 
then,” said Burroughs sadly, ‘his niind was like 
a splendid bridge with one span missing; he had 
—what is 1t you doctors call it ?—aphasia,—he 
had to grope for his words. But what a serene, 
god-like air! He was lke a plucked eagle 
tarrying in the midst of a group of lesser birds.” 

A few months before Emerson’s death Walt 
Whitman went to Concord to see him, and he 
found the visit so delightful that he could not 
leave for home. without writing. to Burroughs 
to tell him about it. “ Concord, September 19, 
1881. Dear John: I have had a curiously 
full and satisfactory time with Emerson—he 
came to see me Saturday evening early, Mrs. E. 
also, and staid two hours—Yesterday I went 
there (by pressing invitation) to dinner, and 
staid two hours—a wonderfully good two hours 
—the whole family were very cordial, including 
Mrs: EK. and the son, Edward, a doctor, a fine, 
handsome, ’cute, glowing young man, with a 
beautiful’ wife and child. I took to them all. 
I cannot tell you how sweet and good (and all 
as it should be) Emerson look’d and behaved— 
he did not talk in the way oz joining in any 
animated conversation, but pleasantly and hesi- 
tatingly, and sparsely-—fully enough--To me ‘it 
seemed just as it should be. . . Walt Whitman.” 

Shortly after this letter, he wrote again 
from Boston: “TI am now back here finishing 
up, only staid a few days in Concord but they 
were marked. days... . For my part, I thought 
the ‘old man in his smiling and alert quietude 
and withdrawnness ’.'. . more eloquent, grand, 
appropriate and impressive than ever, more 
indeed than could be described. Isn’t 1t com- 
forting. that I have had, in the sunset, as it 
were, sO many. significant, affectionate hours 
with: him, under such quiet, beautiful, appro- 
priate circumstances ee 

- The next year Emerson died. A letter from 
Barouene to - Whitman dated BAY 1, 1882, 
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contains the following: “ What a blank there 
is in New England! To me Emerson filled 
nearly the whole horizon in that direction. But 
1 suppose it is better so, though the very sun- 
light seems darkened. 

“Tf our passage were not aad to England, 
I should not go. . . . I have had no heart for 
the trip from the first, and now the death of 
Emerson (how those few words penetrate me !} 
and your troubles, make me want to stay at 
home more than ever. ” 

The chapter on Emerson in Burroughs’ 
volume, “ Birds and Poets ” gives the naturalist’s 
mature summing up of his estimate of the great 
Concord philosopher and poet. - Here Burroughs’ 
ardent worship of Emerson during youth, his 
irritation over differing views on certain poems 
of Whitman and over Emerson’s aloofness from 
the political emotions of the day,—both these 
phases of Burroughs’ feeling for Emerson are 
fused with a later and calmer judgment con- 
‘cerning the greatness and uniqueness of his 
character and his writings. “ There have been 
broader and more catholic natures,” he writes,’ 
“but few so towering and audacious in expres- 
sion and so rich in characteristic traits. Hivery 
scrap and shred of him is important and re- ~ 
lated.” Again in the same essay he says: “I 
know of no other writing that yields the reader 
so many strongly stamped medalion-like sayings 
and distinctions. . . It is the old gold or 
silver or copper, but how bright it looks in his 
‘pages! Emerson loves facts, things, objects, - 
as the workman his tools. He makes everything 
serve... . . He bends the most obstinate element 
to his purpose; as the bird, under her keen 
necessity, weaves the most contrary and diverse 

- materials into her nest. . He has a wonderful 
hardiness and push. Where else in literature is 
there a mind, moving in so rare a medium, that 
gives one such a sense of tangible resistance 
and force ¢” 

Burroughs’ debt to Paadeaon he acknowledges 
-In the following passage: “No man- of 
Iimerson’s type and quality has ever before, so 
far as I know, appeared on the earth. "He 
looked tke a god: that wise, serene, pure, 
inscrutable look was without parallel in. any 
human face J ever saw. . . . The subtle, half- 
defined smile of his face was the reflection of 
his soul. Emerson was my spiritual father.” 





JEWISH IMMIGRATION IN INDIA 
By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE 


As if Indians had not troubles enough already, 
newspapers now report an uproar over admitting 
droves of European Jews in India. What a 
terrible amount of .moral eloquence is being 
delivered on fictitious international philan- 
thropy ! I am completely amazed. 

The people of India are a kindly and 
amiable people whose hearts are all too quickly 
touched by the sufferings of others. Perhaps 
the moral fervor of the Indians is aroused more 
easily by wrongs to foreigners in distant lands 


than to their own disinherited and persecuted . 


“millions in their midst. Isn’t it a kind of 
perverted emotionalism ? It seems to me that 
unless we can hold fast to reason, we shall fall 
into the absurd error of thinking that we can 
offer security to the persecuted of the world at 
large when we have not won it ourselves. We 
have to meet this fact squarely: 

It is true that India has been a sanctuary 
for many alien races and alien creeds. But at 
what a tremendous price ! Moreover, India has 
not been’ thriving very cheerfully with the 
refugees and outcasts of other lands, if one may 
judge by the ghastly problems of communalism. 
Indeed, they are a cancer that is eating deep 
into the vitals of Indian national life. Why 
then now orate about importing some more of 
‘ these alien hor des and create another communal 
problem ? It is a question which should not be 
answered With mere gooey molasses of emotion 
and sentimentality. 

The deadly struggles of Indian communal- 
ism should go down in history. History—what 
is it? The home-grown Indian idealists pratt- 
ling about international brotherhood may well 
define history as the record of man’s amazing 
capacity for repeating blunders. 

The Jews will never consent to assimilate 
with the Indians and help build the Indian 
nation. With their racial and religious preju- 
dices, they will always remain apart and 
demand special privileges and special conces- 
sions. They regard themselves as the represen- 
tatives of righteousness upon earth, the “ chosen 
race.” The myth of race superiority is almost 
as strong in the Jews as it is in the Nazis. The 
Jew, with a deep-rooted notion in his superiority 
as the chosen vessel of Jehovah, will continue 
to be an unassimilable and aggressive element. 
Shrewd, practical, always alive to the main 
chance, anxious to rise in the world and keenly 
alive to money grubbing above anything else, 


the Indians: 


the Jew would have no sympathy for the 
political, economic or spiritual aspirations of 
Indeed as far as it lies in his 
power, he would push the “native” Indian 
back into “ his place.” 

In America there is a great deal of pro- 
Jewish propaganda. I notice, however, tnat the 
United States with its vast wealth and almost 
unlimited opportunities refuses to let down the 
bars for the Israelites : the richest and the most 
powerful country on the globe is reluctant to 
add to its number. The National Commander 
Chadwick of the American Legion is urging that 
all immigration to these shores be halted for at 
least ten years. 

A leading state Senator of New York has 
just demanded that no license should any more 
be granted to alien doctors. It means that alien 
medicos, including those’ among the Jewish 
refugees, should not be permitted to practice 
even in small towns and villages where there 
is now a shortage of doctors. 

A Harvard Law College graduate who 
received the other day from the Harvard 
committee an invitation to aid Hebrew student 
refugees has replied to the committee chairman 
that he has sympathy for any victims of 
persecution, but that the college opportunities 
of America should be reserved for thousands of 
ambitious American youths who are unable tv 
obtain an education. 

Harvard University has a generous system 
of scholarships, and the Harvard alumni 
through their organizations annually raise 
money to send young men to the university 
The needs of deserving American youths are 
not ignored, but it is held that the resources of 
Ameri¢a ‘should be applied in education fitting 
‘Americans for American citizenship. . 

There are in the United States four and a 
half million Jews. And it cannot be denied that 
the rise of racial hatred is spreading to the 
Jews in America. According to the recent 
reports of of Rev. L. M. Birkhead of Friends 
of Democracy, Inc., there are now over 800 
organisations in Ameriea devoted to spreading 
anti-Semitic teachings through the land. ‘This 
is unfortunate; but it is evident that Jews are not 
very welcome in this “and of the brave and 
home of the -free. ” 

There are in India certain vaporous 
sentimentalists who look across the oceans when 
they wish to do good, but would it not be more 
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intelligent for them to turn a face to the 
hinterland ? 

I am not anti-Semitic, any more than I am 
anti-Scotch, anti-Negro, anti-Patagonian or 
anti-linglish. But I am more interested in 
India than in Jewry or Englishry. I am pro- 
Indian, definitely. 

Obviously I am not dealing with abstract 
ethics. The problem here is more conerete and 
more fundamental. The primary duty of an 
Indian is to provide for the security, safety 
and welfare of his fellow-countrymen. It is a 
‘well-established fact that India is the world’s 
.No. 1 economic problem: Indians are down in 
‘the ditch. There are millions of half-starved 
‘Indians looking for a morsel of food. There 
‘are millions of half-naked and_ ill-housed 
Indians seeking clothing and shelter. Nowhere 
on earth is to be found such a mass of utter 
degradation and ineonceivable misery as in 
India. Life, for the majority of the nation, is 
horrible nightmare—an unspeakable hell. 
Curiously, the Indian pseudo-humanitarians 
cand pseudo-idealists, living in a theoretical 
dreamland and spouting lofty sentiments in 
‘noble language, séem to be totally unconsciqus 
‘of these monstrous conditions right at their own 
door. They mdulge in pro-Jewish hysteria ° 
‘they yell their heads off to save the Jews in far- 
off Europe, but they scarcely raise their little 
‘fingers to ‘helo their flesh and blood in their 
own country. Isn’t it a case of befuddled cons- 
‘cience ? One does not quite know whether to 
weep or laugh-over the current ballihoo about 
‘the Hebrew refugees. 
Many a Jew has come to India with nothing 
more than a toothbrush and and an extra shirt, 
and in a short time has he piled up a fortune. 
‘But does anyone recall a Jew, in or outside of 
India, who has been of great help to Indians ? 
The Gohen, Ehas, and Ezra families are among 
the biggest landholders of Calcutta; but what 
important contributions have they ever made to 
‘the welfare of the Indian community ? Do they 
ever hear the eries of the Indians in desperate 
needs ? ‘Sisson, the Jewish merchant, made his 
qillions in India and transferred them to the 
anks of ghe Thames. I do not recall that he 
or any other Jewish money chests paid’ a far- 
thing to an Indian cause. 

Most of the Jews from Disraelis and 
Montagus and Readings downward have been 
‘hostile to the emancipation of India. They have 
‘been the props, the bully-boys, of English 
‘imperialism in India. They never bothered 
-abowt any ‘brotherhood of mankind, which: they 
“apparently regarded as a moralistic fiction. 
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They always set the interests of the British 
empire and the share market above the verities 
of moral truth. Brotherhood of man? To 
the Jews lording it over India, it is only an 
opiate dream a mirage of fable. Rights of 
man? All moonshine. ' 

The rank and file of the rich . Jewish- 
Englishmen are imperialists; they. are for 
colonizing India with Jews, if they can. These 
would be “colonials” and not Indians, the 
former occupying a position superior to the 
latter. Taking their stand under the umbrella 
of Mr. Chamberlain, they would want imperial- 
istic control of India along lines of their own 
advantage. They do not care a hoot about the 
Indian nation. Their chief concern is to line 
their pockets with gold. If Indians wish to 
save their folk and win their freedom, they 
should stop Jewish immigration so as to prevent 
the Jews enjoying, and Indians suffering, a 
further entrenchment of foreign interests at 
this most critical time in Indian history. 

There is already distress in India of the 
most appalling sort. Business is poor. Money 
is scarce. ‘Thousands of college graduates are 
without jobs, and without hopes of getting any. 
Millions and millions of persons are literally 
on the edge of starvation—and among them are 
young children. They are the slaves and vic- 
tims of insecurity. ‘We have not only lost 
our way, but lost our address.” 

Indians are the suppressed and persecuted 
people of the world—one-fifth of the human race. 
They are already experiencing vicious attempts 
to pit community against community, language 
against language, religion against religion, and 
keep them divided. They-cannot afford any 
more a sanctuary to Jews, or any other peoples 
of foreign races. Yo be more specific, they 
must let the “elect of heaven” alone. Their 


first obligation is to save the lives, provide the 


livelihood of their own people, and build their 
own nation. There is plenty of moral heroism 
in that. a 

Self-interest is the guiding principle of 
every nation in America and Europe. The 
leaders of the Indian nation, too, must have a 
sense of political and economic realities, and 
lay off international altruism for a while. The 
fundamental Indian policy must never be 
diluted by any vapid and mushy sentimental 
impulse. It must be founded on the practical 
sense and proper self-interest of the Indian 
nation. Leave high-flown mternational ideal- 
ism, however eloquently urged, severely alone. 
Stop chasing moonbeams. 


Towa City, U.S.A. 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST NOISE 
ie 2 | By ANDRE LION _ 


“ Noise is the actual murderer of all thought,” 
said the great philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer. 

Generally, not everyone is a philosopher, 
whose ideas are worth while being preserved. 
However, noise not only kills precious thoughts 
but also damages health, having a detrimental 
influence similar to that of fright and terror. 
American scientists, some years ago, established 
that noise raises blood pressure and heart 
activity and may seriously affect digestion 
Strong and persistent noise often causes irrepar- 
able damage to health. Even when asleep the 
human nerve ‘system may be irritated by 
noises. 

Deaticas is the worst consequence of per- 
sistent noise. In noisy trades often 20 to 60, 
even 80 per cent of the workers are hard oi 
hearing, the result of gradual destruction of 
the auditory nerve -tissue. Even noises of 
minor degree cause a decrease of awareness 
resulting in a rise of accidents in traffic and 
industry and! with intellectual workers a 


decrease of concentration. The constant nerve- 


strain caused by ‘strident noise eventually leads 
to a reduction of efficiency, as ivestigation 1 
American laboratories has proved in the case 
of ‘many traces. Moreover, noise often incites 
people to inadequate efforts : typists In noisy 
surroundings strike the ‘typewriter keys stronger 
than. is the. rule. -And finally, exhaustion, irri- 
tability,. | and a neurasthenic condition are 
general consequences of the nerve strain caused 


by the ‘constant endeavor to overcome noise’ 


influence. 

- Thus, noise abatement is an economic as 
well as a health problem. And a technical one. 
Engineers are convinced that at least 90 per 
cent of industrial noise could be reduced to half 
of its intensity and thus save the hearing of 
many young workers in boiler works or cotton 
spinning mills. But engineers have met many 
difficulties since they first started fighting noise. 
Only six years ago technicians in the science of 
phonetics established a measure for the subjec- 
tive intensity of sound impression. Their 
standard of reference is a barely audible sound 
of 1,000 vibrations a second, intensity Zero. 
Their measure is the decibel in the United States 
and the phon in most other countries, both 


measures deviating very little. This same 
standard sound of 1,000 vibrations, increased in 
loudness from the threshold. of hearing to that. 
of pain, has an intensity of about 120 decibel: 
or phon. 

Intensity alone does not determine the 
sound’s loudness, but the combination of’ its 
frequency and intensity. If two sounds of 
different frequency are of equal loudness, the 
one, with fewer vibrations, that is the lower one, 
generally has a greater intensity at its source 
and exerts a greater pressure on the -eardrum. 
This pressure'is small at the threshold’ of hear- 
ing, namely, only three‘billionths of a pound per 
square inch for the standard sound. But 
mereased in loudness from.0 to 120 decibel, to 
the threshold of pain, the same sound exerts a 
force on the eardrum of one-twentieth of. a pound 
per square inch, about 15 million times more. 

Every noise is located somewhere between: 
these two thresholds: At 10, low whispering 
and the ticking of a watch; at 24, the bustle 
of an average household; at 30, the rustling of 
the trees; at 40, the average office sounds and’ 
the tearing of paper ; at 50; the typewriter and’ 
the vacuum cléaner noise; at 55, a quiet resi- 
dential street; at 65, an average car; at 75, a: 
motor truck; at 85, a waterfall; at 90, a subway ; 
at 97, a rivet hammer; between 100 and 110; 
auto horns: at 120, am airplane propeller; and. 
at 140, the largest power amphifier. 

Every sound is the result of some vibra- 
tion. That means that often noise is arm 
‘indication of some mechanical shortcoming. A 
rattling motor certainly shows an_ inferior 
efficiency and is sooner worn-out than one that . 
operates noiselessly. This is another reasor 
why engineers fight noise wherever they meet 
ij: to increase the life and efficiency of 
machines. And in that battle all modern means 
are mobilized. For instance light. Or its most 
up-to-date application, the “electric eye ”. 
Westinghouse research engineers now utilize it. 
to measure the growth of metals under the 
pounding of a peculiar, only recently emerged 
noise-maker, the so-called’ magneto-striction: 
This magneto-striction is the property of iron 
and magnetic alloys to lengthen amd shorten in 
an electro-magnetic field; as-in most electrical 
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machines using alternating current that first 
magnetizes the iron and then demagnetizes it. 
The change of length sets up vibrations which, 
first, create midget pressure waves in the air, 
heard as a buzzing noise, and, in the second 
place, impair the efficiency of the motor. Conse- 
quently, engineers and metallurgists are on 





Research Engineer working with the “electric eye 


yardstick.” The galvanometer in the center 
receives minute impulses from photo-electric 
cells which record the amount of lengthen- 
ing and shortening in metals subjected 
to magnetization and demagnetization 


the look-out for a noise-free metal for use in 
electrical machines. And that is why there 
has been developed this “ electric eye yardstick ” 
for measuring the most infinitesimal changes in 
length of new metal alloys test strips. 

These strips rest on a system of ball bear- 
ings between heavy brass bars to minimize the 
influence of outside temperature changes. The 
earth's magnetic force and other magnetic 
fields are neutralized by a system of metal strips 
and coils. The main part of this measuring 
Apparatus is a tiny roller, as small as a darning 
needle, to the end of which is fastened a mirror 
no bigger than one-third of an inch. If a test 
strip placed on the roller is magnetized by direct 
‘current and thus lengthened, a light beam 
focussed on the small mirror is reflected to a 
divided photo-cell, registering the amount that 
the roller turns because of the elongation of the 
Strip. As*the light beam moves, one part of the 
cell gradually records more light than the other, 
‘tracing the deflection of the beam which may 
‘be as minute as four ten-thousandths of an inch 
‘at a distance’ of 39 inches. By actuating a 
galvanometer the photo-cell magnifies these 
small deflections a hundred times, thus making 
‘them readable. 

s . 

In the same laboratory engineers are 

developing a kind of “ electrical brain ” which 
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will eventually rout another noise source, 
namely the vibrations of rotors, the whirling 
parts of electromotors and generators. This 
“brain” is actually a robot which both feels 
and sees the rotor unbalance which may be as 
small as a drop of water in vacuum cleaner or 
washing machine motors and as heavy as 15 
pounds in large machines. This ‘“ dynectric 
balancer ” has already been applied to large 
rotors weighing 4,800 pounds, working out quick 
calculations and thus saving many hours of 
fruitless search for the cause of off-center 
weight. 

Unbalance is a first cousin to noise. Speed- 
Ing up, as e.g., to more than 10,000 revolutions a 
minute in a vacuum cleaner, an unbalanced rotor 
besides being noisy creates a tremendous force 
which is transmitted as vibration to other parts 
of the machine, to the building itself, and to the 
nerves of housewives or workers. In order to 
overcome the threat of such vibrations, the 
brain in the balancing robot is provided with 
electric and magnetic currents and light from 
a Stroboglow. Vibrations as slight as two one- 
hundred thousandths of an ineh are detected 
and translated into electrie currents, relayed to 
an amplifier and analyzed by this amazing 
man-made “brain” which calculates where the 





The beam of a Stroboglow lamp, part of the newly 
developed “ Dynectric Balancer,” is focussed on 
a small motor rotor revolving 1,800 times a 
minute. The lump of putty, just opposite 
the pointed steel indicator, appears to 


stand still although it is whirling 
through space at the velocity of a 
rail-road train 


rotor is unbalanced and how heavy a weight is 
required to restore its balance. The light of the 
Stroboglow automatically flashing on and off 
with each rotor revolution, makes the point of 
unbalance appear to be standing still and thus 
visible, 
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Anti-noisé city ordinances against blatant 
automobile horns, overloudly screeching radios, 
or even against barking dogs or slamming of 
doors are only the beginning of a universal noise 
abatement campaign. Noise should be killed 
before it actually comes to life. The deafening 
blows of the rivet hammer, one of the most un- 
bearable dissonances of modern city life, could 
be eliminated only by a better way of steel 
construction, namely by electric arc welding. A 
few months ago 1,000 tons of steel girders and 
frames were silently fused together to build the 
13-storey Woman’s Hospital of Pittsburgh, using 
a new Westinghouse process of alternating 
current welding. 


Exterior noise can be kept out by sound- 
deadening insulations and even by air condi- 
tioning, which, beside providing cool and 
dehumidified air for homes and offices, permits 
windows and doors to be closed against noise. 

But how to discover the source of a noise 
and analyze it in onder to control it ? There is 
another robot, a kind of noise detective which 
not only measures the loudness of a sound but 
separates it into its different parts and measures 
the pitch and intensity of each component part. 
This analyzer resembles and acts like an 
obsolete radio set with its switches, dials, 
meters, condensers, transformers, and four tubes. 
But where a modern radio has a tuned electrical 
filter, the analyzer has a mechanical one of 
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7,000 vibrations a second, against which the 
frequency of every noise component is balanced. 
As the sound engineer sweeps through the 
analyzer’s frequency range, its decibel dial 
indicates noises at specific frequencies, record- 
ing every contributor to the total noise output 
of a machine or a vehicle under examination. 

The supersensitive ears of this measuring 
apparatus already have uncovered many mis- 
leading noises in street cars, trains, airplanes, 
and electromotors and have often placed the 
blame where it belonged. The loud siren-like 
noise of a new high-speed street car in motiom 
was discovered to be caused by the air rushing: 
through the motor’s ventilating fans. The 
analyzer recorded the frequency of the noise- 
as being identical with the number of the fan’s. 
revolutions multiplied by the number of blades.. 
A close-up inspection disclosed that there was: 
not sufficient room between the blades and the» 
metal outside ribs. 

Housewives have to thank these moderm 
analyzers for the quiet operation of most 
electric refrigerators, washers, ironers, and 
vacuum cleaners. 

Thus, the battle against noise progress im 
every field of modern life, aided by the most 
clever and intricate means of science and 
engineering, preserving and protecting our 
property, our health, and our nerves. 

New York 


NURSERY SCHOOLS IN INDIA 


By MARCIA DODWELL 
Chairman of the Nursery School Project 


MaprAs is the pioneer city for Nursery Schools 
in India. They grew out of an investigation 
into the conditions of child life in the city, earried 
out by the Madras Y. W. C. A. in the cold 
weather of 1934-5. Some rather distressing 
facts came to light, one of which was that some 
of the children most in need of care were not 
always those of the poorest. parents, but quite 
often children whose mothers were the bread- 
winners. Nurses, teachers, compounders, ayahs 
and others work as the mainstay of the family 
in this big city and the children are left in 
the care of child servants of about twelve or 
fourteen years who should themselves be at 
school. Or, sometimes an elder brother or sister 
is kept away from school in order to look after 
the tinies. Some long-suffering teachers have 
admitted children of less than five years to be 
looked after in their youngest class in order 
that the oldest children may continue in school. 
The need for some special arrangements for 
the care of children of pre-school age was, 
therefore, obvious. 


In April 1935 Mrs. D. H. Boulton, the wife 
of the late Mr. D. H. Boulton, I. C. S. (then 
Secretary for Education to the Madras Govern: 
ment), called together a committee of ladies in 
Madras and the first Nursery School was 
opened for six months as an experiment. It 
was soon full and had a waiting list. In fact 
it was so successful that by the end of the year 
it was made permanent and the Nursery School 
Project was founded in January 1936, 

“with the object of establishing a chain of real Nursery 
Schools in Madras City and eventually throughout the 
Presideney.” 

The first school was in Vepery where Tamil 
is spoken. The language of the northern suburbs 
of “Madras & Telegu and soon a Telegu schoo! 
was started in a very congested quarter in 
which hardly any of the children would have 
any garden or open spaces to play in. 

Later in 1936, the ladies oz St. Andrew’s 
Church, the Kirk, formed themselves into a 
committee and started a Nursery School for 
Anglo-Indian children in the old school build- 
ings of the Kirk. Many of these children come 
from very poor homes. 


Informality and happy freedom are the 


dominant characteristics of the school pro- 
There are fixed times for toilet, — 


gramme. , 
washing of hands as before meals and after 
play, eating and sleeping. Each child has his or’ 
her own little mat and after lunch you may 
see them spreading them out. The childrem 
generally sleep for an hour or an hour-and-a. 





An inmate of the Nursery school, a tiny trot, 
playing in the garden 


half and when they awake they go out 
and play quietly on the verandah until all 
are up. | 


There are large sand trays on the verandah, 
and one of them often has wet sand. Out in: 7 
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the garden there is a slide, a very large sand 
pit and swings. The children are encouraged 
“to play out of doors until they come in for 
their first meal at 10 a.m. This consists of a 
hard biscuit or cookie and fruit. Then they 
have story-telling, simple action songs and 
_kindergarten games. There are also simple 
-eraits for them, painting, modelling, crayoning, 
etc. They have a good meal of curry 
-and rice at mid-day and a large bowl of 
milky conjee (Kaur ?) before they go 
home 
With those longest in the school it is 
easy to observe the development achieved 
in self-help and independence, and in 
=the use of the play materials. These 
children have proved a real influence in 
-the quick adjustment of those admitted 
later. After the first month or so shyness 
has practically disappeared in an atmos- 
~phere of beautiful friendliness toward 
all who come in contact with the 
«children. 
Records are made of the weights and 
heights of the children, and the time spent 
‘in sleep. The teachers do a certain 
amount of home visiting and most of the 
-schools have a simple record of the home 
conditions. In cases of difficult behaviour 
-these often throw light on the subject. 
With the growth of the Project the need for 
trained teachers was soon felt and several of 
-the keenest workers banded themselves together 
‘in 1936 to gtart a training class. It so happened 
‘that there were in Madras three American 
-missionaries who had had special training in 
“Nursery School work. Others had some quali- 
fications which were useful; they included a 
-worker from the Red Cross, a trained nurse and 
-an English woman who had studied educational 
‘methods in relation to art. This band of 
workers gave their services and the training 
course has been in operation for two years now. 
A two years’ course is offered to candidates whe 
“have passed the Secondary School Leaving Cer- 
tificate examination and a one vear course te 
-those who have already had training in Educa- 


tion. Last April four candidates were awarded 
Diplomas. This autumn Miss Joy Comstock, 


“B.A., B.E.D., is to become the full-time Super- 
visor of the Training Course. 


Miss Comstock has been associated with the 
Project from the beginning. She helped to make 
the preliminary survey and she acted as Super- 
intendent of the Vepery Nursery School unt! 
she went on furlough in 1937. It is very largely 

-owing to help from the Indian headquarters of 
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the Red Cross Society at Delhi that the Project 
has been able to secure her services. 

One of the last things Miss Comstock did 
before going on leave was to assist in the 
opening of a Nursery School in a village near 
Madras. Until recently the dwellers in this 
village, Pammal, were classed as a criminal 
tribe. They are no longer specially supervised 





Nursery school 
An open air class 


by the Government but they are, nevertheless, 
still ostracised by the people of the neighbour- 
ing villages. Social work is being done amongst 
them by a committee formed by Zion Church, 
Madras, and the Secretary was instrumental in 
getting the Nursery School started. It is run 
by a sub-committee of the Project and has 
financial assistance and the kindly interest of 
the ladies of the Madras Constituency of the 
All India Women’s Conference. There are 
about twenty-five children in the school and 
they are one of the jolliest groups one could 
wish to see. A last glimmer of the acumen of 
their ancestors gleams from their roguish little 
eyes and one feels that there is grand human 
material to work upon in them. A doctor from 
Madras gives his services for a_ periodical 
medical inspection, and’ he says ea he has 
never seen a healthier group of village children 
in India. “ 


Enquiries about the Training School have 
come from far afield and the workers have been 
very much encouraged by the fact that the 
Madras Government have sent three ladies in 
their Edueational Service to study in the 
Training School. As well as this, it has recently 
been recognized by the Madras Government 
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and brought into line with other Training 
Schools in the Presidency, in ‘so far as the 
special nature of the work allows. 

In January 1938, H. E. the Marchioness. of 
Linlithgow visited two of the schools when she 
was in Madras and it seems as though, in time 
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her hopes may be realized. She wrote in the 
Visitors’ Book : 

“. . . They all seem so: happy and intelligent and. 
one can see that the teachers are in sympathy with the 
children. I would like to see these nursery schools copied. 
all over India.” 
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THE PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF THE ASSAM AGRICULTURAL. 
DEBTORS ACT 


Bry KARUNAMAY MAZUMDAR 


Tse Assam Agricultural Debtors Act which was 
expected to benefit the ryots is on the contrary 
causing them great hardships as their credit is 
gone and they are unable to get any loan for 
carrying on agricultural -operations. If the 
economic and social life of the country could be 
so organised by legislation as to render recourse 
to courts of law really unnecessary or unprofit- 
able, we should acclaim the new order, but we 
are unable to accept a system which encourages 
dishonesty in debtors, involves forfeiture of con- 
tractual rights, destroys rural credit, stifles pri- 
vate transactions in money and replaces com- 


petent courts regulated by the substantive and 


procedural laws of the country by village courts 
of law, funetioning slowly, clumsily and 
erratically, under no control or discipline what- 
ever and in ways which do not inspire any 
confidence in .their efficiency or sense of fair- 
ness, justice or proportion. The result is that 
the sense of security which the people felt by 
reason of the existence of the courts of law has 
departed and:‘its place has been taken by a 
kind of bewilderment, born of an inability to 
adjust oneself to the new order of foreed and 
whimsical compromises. 

The Act has deprived the agriculturists of 
their credit. Persons who hold a lease of an 
acre or so of agricultural land are taking advant- 
age of the Board for defeating their dues or the 
settlement of their debts on arbitrary and iniqui- 
tous terms.e The mahajans and moneylenders 
finding that they cannot allow any more credit 
to the ryots are now thiefly resorting to the 
es for realising the debts previously advan- 
ced, 

The tenantry of a very large portion of 
Assam suffered from floods during the last mon- 
soon and’are in a very pitiable plight. The petty 
loans which the Local Government advanced was 


hardly sufficient for them. even to live from hand". 


to mouth. The mahajans. in the rural areas of 
Assam are not moneylenders in the legal sense 


of the term. In a sense they are the backbone 


of the agriculturists. In the lean season, they” 
used to keep up the agriculturists by advancing. 
money or grains. 


During the harvesting season 
they would realise part of their loan either in. 


kind or in money with some profit. 


The modern political theorists who have 
little knowledge of the practical world thought 


that the mahajans were a curse to the country 


and if any legal obstacles were raised against 
the easy flow of loan and its realisation by no. 
less easy instalments that had prevailed in rural 
areas for ages, the agriculturists would be at once 
weltering in wealth. The legal obstacles that 
have been forged for the realisation ef agricul- 
tural loans, have had the coritrary effect. They 
have taken away the credit of the bano fide agri- 
culturists altogether. They are worse off now’ 
than ever. No mahajans are advancing loans: 
to the agriculturists who are now unable to get 
any loan for carrying on their agricultural opera- 
tions. It is to be regretted that the Local Gov- 
ernment instead of enquiring into the pernicious: 
effects of this reckless legislation is blindly ex- 
tending its operation to other areas. The inten- 
tion of the legislature may be good but legisla- 
tion contrary to the course of natural or econo- 
mic laws can only result in aggravating misery 
and disaster amongst mankind. No appeal les 
from the decision of the Debt Conciliation Board 
in Assam. The wholesale repeal of the Act is 
therefore urged. The law against usurious loans 
and unconscionable bargains is sufficient to afford 
the necessary relief to the debtors. Agricultural 
loans should be more liberally given and credit. 
of the ryot should be raised’ and’ not undermined. 
to benefit them. - . 
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PROHIBITION IN CONGRESS MADRAS 
By Dr. H. C. MOOKERJEE, u.a., ph. | 
Head of the Department of Enghsh and Fellow, Calcutta Unwersity; 


bs. Member, Legislative Assembly, Bengal; President, All-India 
Conference of Indian. Christians 


Manusarma Ganput completed his 69th year on 
the Ist October, 1987. He must have received 
congratulations, greetings, good wishes and 
probably tokens of affection, regard and respect 
from thousands of his admirers, but I doubt 
‘whether any one of the numerous appreciations 
.of the very great’ services he has rendered to 
-our motherland appealed to him so much as the 
practical way in which they were recognised by 
' Madras. It was on this day that, for the first 
time in the history of India, the campaign’ in 

favour. of total prohibition was launched by any 
> Government. India had-waited and waited long 
and patientty for that political power which only 
would enable her to implement what is probably 


. - the only policy as regards which all parties are 


unanimously agreed. ei 
-  §js. Rajagopalachariar and’ Muniswami 
Pillai initiated prohibition in the district of 
Salem with effect from the Ist October, 1937. 
Just one year-after that, the birthday oi 
_Mahatma was celebrated by the extension of 
prohibition to two other districts, viz., Cuddap- 
~pah and Chittoor. : 
As consideration of. prohibition in connec- 
tion with narcotics and: foreign. liquor will un- 
. duly lengthen this paper, I propose to confine 
my remarks to prohibition so far as it is con- 
. cerned with alcoholic beverages, only. 


Tue Propuem iv Mapras 
It appears from official publication dealing 
~ with excise that in 1934-35, Madras derived as 
much as 27.1 per cent of ner revenues from 
- excise. This, it may be stated in passing, was 
the highest percentage of revenue derived by 
any province in India from this particular source. 


both the rural and urban areas. 


done temperance work there, selected this for 
his experiment at prohibition because he had 
concluded, no doubt rightly, that if prohibition 
could be made successful m a place hitherto 
so notorious for drunkenness people would not 
hesitate to accept its prospects to be certain 
wherever it was introduced provided the right 
technique was adopted. .-I propose to give some 
idea of the herculean difficulties which had to 
be overcome. _ ee 
As is well-known, prohibition is now in 
operation in three districts, viz., Salem, Cuddap- 
pah and Chittoor. In order to’ save time, I 
intend to supply a few details which have an 
important bearing on this matter. For the sake 
of convenience, the figures I shall use below are 
given in round numbers. The area throughout 
which prohibition is in force measures 19,000 
square ‘miles; it has a population of 54 million 


‘souls; it contains more than 5,000 villages and 


thousands of hamlets. 9 to 93 lakhs out of the 
total population were in the habit of consuming 
excise articles mainly in the form of toddy which 
was tapped by about 13,000 men who followed 
this occupation to earn their living. 

Enquiries made through officers of the Exe- 
cutive Department showed that before the 
introduction of prohibition, the expenditure on 
drink varied from 24 to 32 per cent of the. earn- 
ings of the addicts, a very large majority among 
whom were drawn from the poorest classes in 
Some of these 
spent as much as 50 to 70 per cent of their 
earnings as against 15 per cent spent by the 
average working man in Britain. I, for one, 
feel certain that the only way to save these 
confirmed alcoholics is compulsory prohibition. 


“Let no one imagine that Madras held this un- 
» enviable position in this particular year only. 
A scrutiny of the same publications: for previous 
“years will show that:all along Madras had been 
drawing a comparatively large percentage of 
~ her revenues from this particular source. $0 in our days. | . - 
Then again of all her districts, Salem was © Another. great difficulty which had to be 

- the most notorious for drunkenness. A member faced was that every village every hamlet and 
-of the Madras Cabinet informed me that practically every homestead scattered over this 
large area of 19,000 square miles has its own 


- §}. Rajagopalachariar who had lived in_ this 
. district for over a quarter of a century and had cluster of either palm or cocoanut trees or both 


There can be no question of interference with 
personal liberty. This argument can be used 
with equal justice against compulsory primary 
education and yet no one ever thinks of doing 
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and that, in addition to the professional tappers, 
many of the ithabitants of those rural areas 
know how to tap themselves. In fact, many 
villagers prefer to tap their own trees and to 
ferment their own toddy.. One can:well imagine 
how difficult it is to stop the use of toddy when 
there are on a rough estimate 94 to 10 million 
palm and cocoanut trees in the three districts 
wen can be tapped without much fear of detec- 
tion. ‘ 

The last point to be remembered is that the 
‘excise revenue from these three districts derived 
from alcoholic beverages before the introduc- 
‘tion of prohibition was approximately Rs. 26 
jakhs. The introduction of prohibition has en- 
‘tailed the sacrifice of this revenue. Then again 
additional expenditure has been incurred for 
dinaintaining Prohibition and Development 
‘Officers, extending the activities to the Co-opera-: 
‘tive Department, providing recreational facilities, 
etc. It has been estimated that the total loss 
during the year ending the 3lst March, 1939, 
will not be less than Rs. 34 lakhs. 

_ The latest available Excise report for 
Madras will show that taking the three districts 
.of Salem, Cuddappah and Chittoor together, the 
‘Congress Cabinet of Madras had to cancel the 
licenses of 2,151 excise shops besides 8,638 tap-. 
‘ping. licenses making a grand total of 10,789 
licenses in all. I have intentionally refrained 
from saying anything about prohibition as we 
have it at present in non-Congress Bengal cori- 
‘trolled by the Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq. I can- 
not, however, refrain from mentioning here that 
‘in our province the total number of licenses can- 
celled -on ‘account of the introduction of. prohi- 
‘bition is 4 and-also that the cancellation of these 
‘licenses has gone hard in hand with the granting 
of about 120 new licenses, there being thus an 
“increase of about 116 excise licenses in Bengal. 


‘Let..me once again place-the figures side -by. 


“side: “Cancellation of licenses in Madras 10,789, 
‘addition of licenses in Bengal 116. That is the 
‘special variety of prohibition we have In our 
‘provinee. 

I cannot find words sufficiently eloquent to 
“give expression to the feelings of my admiration 
‘for the Céngress Cabinet of Madras which, 
‘under the guidance of $}. Rajagopalachariar, was 
‘the first to implement this bold and forward 
‘améliorative policy. I’ am absolutely certain 
‘that long after the heat and passion of the 
-struggle for political power in the different pro- 
-vincial legislatures are forgotten, the name of 
Mahatma will shed lusture on this period as its 
directing spirit and those of Rajagopalachariar 
-and the members of the Madras Cabinet as his 
-worthy Colleagues-and Lieutenants who had the 
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power not only to appreciate the necessity of 
prohibition for the welfare of our masses but also 


the courage and Initiative to make the experi- | 
‘ment in a world where money is so often the 


decisive factor and where the claims of altruistic 


service are so little heeded. All honour to ‘such . 


men I say. I feel proud of being an Indian’ and © 


I feel sure that every one here feels the same 


way. 


FourFoip ‘TECHNIQUE OF PROHIBITION * 
The success of the anti- drink and drug 


campaign is due to the great care with which —- 


the technique of prohibition was perfected and 
implemented. §8j. Rajagopalachariar who has 
made a life-long study of this problem has re- 
cognised that to ensure success four methods 
are to be employed. The first which naturally 
suggests itself is prevention of breaches of excise 
laws which, in this particular case implied ‘con- 


travening the provisions of the Prohibition Act... 


The utility of compulsion is limited as it very 
often provokes a sullen resistance from those 
people who are forcibly deprived of what théy 


consider their personal liberty. The second is 
the creation of public opinion’ by propaganda. — 


This amounts to prohibition through pressure 
indirectly applied through. society. The third 
is the providing of counter-attractions to divert 
the thoughts of the addicts into healthier chan- 
nels and last, though not least, finding out em- 
ployment for toddy-tappers so that through 
sheer starvation, they might not beetempted to 
tap for toddy and to sell it surreptitiously. 
The detection of offences against excise laws 
is no longer the task of officers of this depart- 


ment. A special prohibition staff has . been . 


appointed and it is helped by the ordinary Police, 
village officials -and prohibition committees 
organised in Taluqs, that’ is, sub-divisions and 
in the larger villages. The members of these 
prohibition committees are either Congress 
workers or members of Temperance Associations. 
The result is that all the three districts in which 
prohibition has been introduced are covered by 
a network of organisations all lending the fullest 
possible co-operation and assistance to Govern- 
ment officials in direct charge of prohibition 
work. Thousands of vigilant eyes are watching 
every palm and cocoanut tree and evasion is so 
difficult that even the most confirmed drunkard 
must think twice before he tries to manufacture 
the sweet juice into toddy. an | 

“Propaganda in favour of prohibition is the 
second method adopted by 8}. Rajagopalachariar 
to ensure success. The campaign opened by the 
Premier and the Minister-in-eharge of the Excise 
Department is being carried -on not only by 
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Government officials but also by the members 
of all the prohibition committees. Day in and 
day out, the addicts are being informed about 
the injurious effects of the use of stimulants and 
narcotics. What is more, their wives and children 
are being taught to realise the moral, intellectual 


and physical degradation incidental to these - 


evil habits. In this way, the combined pressure 
of society, the family and the imner convictions 
- of the addict are all co-operating to keep him 
” straight. 
_. - Sj. Rajagopalachariar who has passed more 
than a quarter of a century in Salem is aware 
that alcoholics are in the habit of drinking in 
‘the evenings after a hard day’s work in order 
partly to overcome their sense of fatigue, to 
forget the miseries of their life. and to feel re- 
freshed. In order to enable them to pass the 
evening hours pleasantly, in the absence of 
stimulants to which they had grown accustomed 
and the lack of which would tend to make them 
‘feel depressed in -spirit, various devices to 
brighten village life have been introduced. 
Bhajans, street dramas, songs, dialogues, magic 
lantern and cinema shows have been organised. 
Sub-Inspectors of police are taking an active 
part in organising rural sports and games and 
in teaching the villagers cheap indigenous games. 
In some towns radio sets have been installed 
with the help of public contributions. The 
authorities of the Y. M. C. A. College of Physi- 
cal Education, Madras, afforded very useful help 
in traming. about 250 rural workers in six cen- 
tres. These have gone out to their villages and 
are spreading the gospels of physical fitness and 
prohibition throughout the length and breadth 
of the area selected for the experiment. 

The fourth method followed by the Madras 
Government to ensure the success of the prohi- 
bition campaign was to find remunerative 
occupation for the 13,000 odd tappers who were 
thrown out of employment by the adoption of 
this policy. Actually, the number of such tap- 
pers is greatly in excess of the figure given which 
wcludes only such as follow this occupation for 
earning their daily nread. My information is 
that those who formerly followed tapping as a 
subsidiary and spare time occupation are nearly 
equal in number to the whole time tappers. 
These latter have given up tapping altogether 
and are depending exclusively on their principal 
occupation such as agriculture, cottage indus- 
try, work as day-labourers and so forth. 

As for the whole time tappers, they have 
nen induced to become members of about 90 
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juice which they turn into either jaggery or” 
molasses or sugar-candy. For these a market. 
has been created through the efforts of the 
marketing organisation specially set wp for this- 
purpose. The Industries Department of the- 
Madras Government has evolved a cheap and. 
easy process for utilising the sweet juice in this- 
particular way and it is being taught to all ex— 
tappers who seek instruction in: it. 

The result has been the creation of a new 
and profitable cottage industry which is gradual— 
ly growing in popularity. As cocoanut trees cam 
be tapped for sweet Juice all the year round, 
the tappers have, in this way, been provided. 
with continuous and profitable employment. 
which keeps them engaged all the year round.. 

‘It is probably needless to add that if this. 
method of devising a profitable source of work. 
had not been found, some at least of the toddy 
tappers would have ‘gone back te their old trade: 
and thus, at least partly, imperilled the success- 
of this great social experiment. It has to be 
added that nearly 85 per cent of the ex-tappers- 
are now members of one or other of the 
Co-operative Societies while the 15 per cent wha 
have not joined them have either left then 
former homes or applied for and taken land’ 
from Government which they are cultivating as- 
its direct tenants. 

I was nearly forgetting to add that Societies: 
for encouraging thrift have been started. 
These distribute hundi boxes which are opened 
once a month when the savings are credited tor 
the respective accounts. I am informed that 
The one day- 
in the month when these boxes are opened is 
always fixed m advance, and is marked by com= 
petitive rural sports and games in which the- 
local boys are encouraged to participate. 

No fair-minded man can help admiring the 
exceedingly practical way in which the problem. 
of making prohibition a success has been solved' 
nor the quickness with which highly satisfactory: 
results have been achieved. 


BenericiaL Erracts or PRoHIBITION 

A question which might naturally be asked! 
is what is the extent and nature of the success 
which has crowned the very laudable efforts of 
the Madras Government to introdice prohibi- 
tion. It is not my intention to give you in my 
own words an idea of the measure of success 
attained in that province. 

It is well-known that one of the duties of 
Officers-in-charge of Districts is to submit off-. 
cial reports of the work done within their’ juris- 
diction and also that detailed’ reports are in 
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clirection is made from the old and well-establish- 
ed policy. I shall content myself with giving 
you very short extracts from the reports sub- 
mitted to the Madras Government by the Collec- 
tors of the three Districts of Salem, Cuddappah 
‘and Chittoor. These reports are all cold-blood 
statements of actual facts and can, by no means, 
be regarded as too-highly coloured accounts 
emanating from biased sources. 

Mr. A. F. W. Dixon, I.CS., is the Collector 
of Salem where prohibition was made compul- 
sory on and from the Ist October, 1937. I am 
‘quoting from the report which he submitted 
after prohibition had been in force for 9 months 
drom Ist October, 1937 to 30th June, 1938. I 
am not in a position to quote from a later report 
as I lent my copy most foolishly to a friend 
‘who has somehow managed to lose it. In the 
“opening part of this report from which I am 
‘quoting Mr. Dixon pays a tribute to the efficient 
assistance he had received from non-officials in 
the following terms : 


“ Special efforts were made to secure the co-operation 
of non-officials and the task of the police has been rendered 
_ much: easier by the widespread co-operation’ and assistance 
cendered by them.” ; 


After referring to the providing of amuse- 
ments and counter-attractions such as sports 
and .games, bhajan parties and radios for ex- 
addicts, Mr. Dixon continues: 


“The most noticeable effects of prohibition on the 
‘lives of the people are the absence of street brawls and 
‘family squabbles, improvement in the food-supply, parti- 
' cularly at the evening meal, increased care for cleanliness 
‘‘ cand the children’s welfare, reduction in indebtedness and 
za generally more hopeful outlook.” 


: He concludes his report in. the following 
terms : . 

“Prohibition has now almost become a normal feature 
cof district administration. The memory of drink except 
close to the borders, is fading and even the insatiable 
addict is beginning to find the journey. across the . border 


for an occasional carouse an expensive: and unsatisfactory 


caffair. The villagers have now become quite accustomed 
to the new order of things. Considering the population of 
tthe district and the number of former drinkers, it is 
:safe to say that the number of persons who now consame 
‘iicit liquor in this district is negligible. Illicit drugs 
are still coming in, but there are reasonable prospects cf 
considerably reducing smuggling in the future,” 


I shall next give you a few sentences from 
the study of the econgmic results of prohibition 
in Salem District made by Dr. P. J. Thomas, 
Head of the Department of Economics, Madras 
University. This evidence, coming as it does 
from a source above any suspicion of partiality 
throws a very valuable light on the economic 
results of the introduction of prohibition. He 
says 
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“The spending power formerly used for drink has 
heen devoted largely for a more varied and adequate 
diet, better clothes, and more amusements. Theze has 
been a significant change in the items of food used by 
the working classes, especially in Salem town. The 
expenditure on tea and coffee, vegetables, curds, ghee, 
oils and meat has increased: The whole of the extra 
spending power, however, has not been used for immediate 
consumption; several of the former drinkers have saved 
sums for purchasing ornaments and brassware and for 
repaying debt. Borrowings among labourers have heen 
less this year, largely due to the banishment of drink 
from marriage and other feasts. This will have healthy 
reactions, specially among agriculturists. 

“The social and moral effects of Prohibition have 
been remarkable; in particular the position of women 


-and children among working classes has substantially 


improved.” 

Mr. VY. 8. Hejmadi, I.C.s. the Collector of 
Cuddapah district is of opinion that prohibition 
has become a success. The fullest possible co- 
operation is being obtained from non-officials. 
The villagers have helped Government in intro- 
ducing prohibition in their district. Prohibi- 
tion Committees in different villages have been 
brought into existence. and various counter- 
attractions have been organized. These consist 
of reading news from Telugu newspapers by 


‘people residing in the villages every evening, 


holding sports‘in the evenings and having 
bhajan parties at night. . 

Khan Bahadur Javada Hussain, the Col- 
lector of- Chittoor district in his report states : 

“The vast majority of the people hail prohibition 
as a real boon. Even the few addicts who find themselves 
deprived of drink within easy reach will, no doubt, con- 


sider this a blessing as the craving wears off. Women 
specially welcome prohibition.” 


He concludes by saying thaf prohibition 
in his district was definitely succeeding. 

Early in January, 1939, the Prohibition 
officer in charge of Chittoor district stated that 
prohibition had already proved an unqualified 
success. At present grave famine conditions 
are prevailing in the district. This is why in 
spite of the introduction of prohibition, no 
definite economic improvement is noticeable in 
the homes of the labourers and peasants. It 
was also pointed out to me that, in spite of 
the prevailing scarcity, its ordinary evil con- 
sequences such as thefts and burglary are 
totally absent in this district. What little 
savings are effected by prohibition are being 
used for meeting household expenditure. 


REASONS FoR Success in Mapras 


In my-humble opinion, prohibition has been 
a suecess in Madras as well as in different. 
Congress provinces because in them the desire 
of the people at large to have prohibition has 
been given effect to by the cabinets concerned. 
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These cabinets from this particular point of 
view may be regarded as embodying the collec- 
tive will of the majority. Prohibition (at 
Salem where the experiment was first tried with 
its 24 million population and 7 lakh addicts 
has become a landmark in the history of prohi- 
bition in India, if not in the world, because 
the people there were determined to root out 
the drink evil and further because the Madras 
Government provided them with the necessary 
facilities to carry out their will. The Madras 
Government has thus been a loyal servant of 
the people than which there cannot be higher 
praise for any truly democratic government. 

Leadership in’ this direction in every 
Congress province has consisted in pointing 
out to the people the evils of drink and drugs 
and in making them appreciate the advantages 
contingent on the adoption of compulsory 
prohibition. This compulsion has not come 
from outside or from Government—all that can 
be said is that sober majority has mmposed its 
will on the minority which, in this case, consists 
of those addicted to drink and drugs. 


What has been the contribution of the. 


Madras Cabinet in bringing about prohibition ? 
The people had demanded it but as power for 
implementing the will of the people lay with 
the cabinet, it, like the loyal servant of the 
people that it is, did what it considered best to 
carry out the behest of the people. The first 
thing noticeable is that 1t sought the co-opera- 
tion of the people themselves, for it was aware 
that if the people were really desirous of having 
prohibition, ethey would offer their help most 
ungrudgingly and loyally and also that their 
co-operation would be the deciding factor in 
the achievement of success. The people came 
forward most willingly and we all know how 
valuable was the work of the Prohibition 
Committees organized at taluqs, villages of. the 
bhajans parties, of the physical culture clubs, 
etc. The Cabinet’s contribution to the 
eampaign lay in its ability to select the right 
type of men for the work and in placing all 
possible facilities at their disposal. It had 
also the capacity to utilize the services of every 
agency by which the success of the experiment 
would be ensured as well as to create new 
agencies for the attainment of this purpose. 
This is no small achievement as compared with 
conditions in Bengal where not even an attempt 
at a similar thing in Noakhali, the only district 
where we have introduced prohibition so far, 
has, :as far as I am aware, been made on any- 
thing like the scale of Madras. 

If it is argued that: the people in general 
have no opinion either for or against prohibi- 
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tion and that the opinion created in its favour 
is the doing of the Congress which is now 
operating through its chosen agency, the present. 
Madras Cabinet, I would reply by saying that. 
the truly great and real feader is he who has. 
the capacity to appreciate the essential needs. 
of his motherland, who has the power to 
persuade his countrymen to accept his views. 
on these matters and who, by the logic of his. 
arguments and the strength of his genius and. 
personality, can impose his will or, if you. 
please, his opimions on them. Granting for the 
sake of argument that India as a whole had in. 
the past failed to appreciate the necessity of 
prohibition, it has to be admitted that she has. 
given birth to a Gandhi who by reason of God- 
gifted powers perceived its importance for her- 
moral, social and economic regeneration and 
has actually succeeded in making us agree with: 
his point of view. He has created public 
opinion in favour of prohibition and _his- 
heutenants, I mean the various Congress. 
Cabinets, in making this great experiment are, 
as matters stand at present, really carrying: 
out the wishes of.the country as its executive. 
It is this which explains its universal acceptance- 


‘by Indian nationals of every political shade and. 


complexion. 


I, for one, have not the slightest doubt that. 
at last our long years of decadence and _ help- 
lessness are over and today we are standing at. 
the very threshold of a new era of progress and. 
development. Every one who helps forward. 
this movement, in however humble a capacity, 
is a partner in a new Indian renaissance than. 
which there cannot be a more glorious ad~ 
venture. Fortunate is the present generation to- 
which Providence has entrusted the glorious. 
task of initiating a new stage in the improve-- 
ment and development of mankind in general! - 
and of India in particular. Every Indian ought: 
to feel proud that he enjoys this glorious. 
opportunity of serving his motherland and the 
world. 

_ Another feature of the campaign launched! 
against the drink and drug habit in Madras is: 
that notorious as the presidency has been. for- 
its attitude towards untouchability in the past,. 
the addicts have not been treatede as social 
outcasts or criminals to be boycotted or avoided’ 
but as patients who are*in want of “social’” 
treatment if such a term is permissible. Re-- 


eognizing the weakness of their moral fibre and’ 


their liability to temptation, special provision 
has been made for them by organizing agencies: 
for brightening their otherwise drab and mono- | 
tonous lives. It was this which in the past had: 
driven them to drink as a means of relaxation, 
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of securing temporary oblivion from their ever- 
present miseries. Hence the cinema and magic 
lantern shows, the bhajan parties and the intro- 
duction of sports and games. These last 
specially have tended to encourage physical 
fitness among the younger generation, made 
them take pride in the possession of muscular 


strength, a powerful build and physical stamina 


and thus checked‘further increase in the number 
of addicts to drink and drugs. 

This human touch, this sympathy with the 
weakness of our less fortunate and educated 
brethren, must have had a very powerful appeal 
for the addicts. 
have heard that. both the Excise Minister as 
well as the Premier have spent hours discussing 
the individual problems and difficulties of 
addicts with them. All honour to these gentle- 
men who, in spite of the numerous and urgent 
calls on their time and energy, have never 
showed the slightest hesitation in trying to help 
these unfortunate men. I may be mistaken but 
I have not yet heard that any member of the 
Bengal Cabinet has ever gone out of his way 
in order to grant interviews to the victims of 
drink and drugs. In fact if Dame Rumour is 
correct, the difficulty is in another direction 
altogether dnd lies in the fact that they are so 
busy that ‘they cannot always, find time to 
grant interviews to members of the Opposition 
groups, except, shall I say, when no-confidence 
motions have been tabled ? 

Last and probably not the least important 
reason for the success of prohibition in Madras 
lies in the fact that the Cabinet there has by 
its action demonstrated the very valuable lesson 
that, in its opinion, spiritual moral and human 
values are more important than the ensuring 


of a,revenue, however large, derived from a 


questionable source. It nas also shown a 
greater faitn in the essential goodness of human 
nature than those others who are of opinion 
that man is by nature an animal. guided by 
his meaner instincts and passions. Opponents 
of prohibition indirectly admit that in their 
opinion mankind is built in such a miserable 
and unsatisfactory way that some at least will 
always use stimulants and narcotics even when 
the evil effects which follow from their use are 
explained to them. We, on the other hand, 
hold that man is by*nature noble and that 
addiction to these injurious substances is due 
to ignorance, that it is the subtle temptation 
which comes to him at unguarded moments 


which causes his fall and that 1f these tempta-_ 


tions are removed from his path, he will be 
what Providence has meant him to be—the 
noblest creation. of the Divinity. It is this faith 


On more than one occasion I 


Bsr 


in the innate nobility of man which impels us. 
to remove temptations to go astray.—We hold. 
that given a fignting chance, any man will be- 
what God has meant him to be—an image of: 
the Divinity Himself. Prohibitionists and: 
among them the Madras Cabinet which, as the: 
first really Indian Government to initiate this: 
experiment in our motherland will always. 
continue to occupy a position of honour, will 
most gladly welcome any pecuniary sacrifice: 
however large in amount, which will offer a: 
chance to the addict to raise himself from the- 
level of a brute to which he has descended by- 
reason of his evil habits, to the position which: 
is his god-given. heritage. We hold that no.» 
nation-buuding department should be financed. 
with money obtained from the excise revenue- 
because we find in the last analysis that real. 
benefit to, the country at large can never be- 
secured at the expense of the misery of a part 
of it. The necessary finances should be ob-- 
tained from other sources and-if those who are 
in charge of the destinies of the country for the- 
time being, do not know how to ‘tap these- 
sources, if all their ingenuity consists of 
merely imitating old and time-worn taxation: 
devices, let them consult those others who have- 
thought over such problems deeply and care-- 
fully for years and if the suggestions are worth. 
following and also if they possess the necessary 
amount of courage, let them introduce new and 
as yet untried measures for increasing the- 
revenue of our country. But such an attitude- 
she may lock for only in courageous and un- 
selfish politicians whose one burning desire is. 
to serve their country at the cost of self- 
sacrifice and not from careerists desirous- 
‘of enjoying the emoluments of office or 
of occupying places of power, influence and: 
authority. 

The success of the experiment at prohibi-- 
tion mm Madras can no longer be doubted. At. 
Ahmedabad in the Bombay presidency as. 
well as in other parts of India where it has been. 
introduced by the Congress ministry it has. 
proved equally successful. ‘he only condition 
for attaining this is absolute sincerity in adopt-- 
ing the requisite means and in seeing that these- 
are given effect to. 

- Mahatma Gandhi writing in his own. 
inimitable way in the Harian towards the end’ 
of December, 1938, pointed out that whatever- 
delay is being made by the different provinces 
is due to the one apprehension that it would 
entail such diminuation in the revenues that it 
would not be possible to balance their budgets. 
This difficulty according to him is not msuper-- 
able. 2 
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At one time India used to draw an immense 
revenue from her export of opium to China. 
She survived its loss when this was stopped. 
‘Supposing that by some stroke of magic, the 
.addicts all over India could be induced to give 
‘up their-evil habits, would anyone dare suggest 
‘that the different provincial governments would 
-come to stand still? Only the other day, Bihar 
was overtaken by a catastrophic earthquake 
“which swallowed up more than her annual 
revenue and yet she has managed not only to 
survive her losses but has also been able to 
-make them good. What is true of the Bihar 
“Government is true of all the provincial 
governments. Throughout India, whenever the 
‘provinces are overtaken by such natural cala- 
smities as drought, flood or famine, the respective 
governments manage somehow to carry on the 
work of administration. We prohibitionists hold 
‘that if we possess that proverbial grain of 
faith about which Christ spoke in .those far- 
off days, we shall be able to move mountains. 
“We say that we desire to do voluntarily and of 
“our own accord what many governments have 
-to do under compulsion. The only difference 
‘between them and us is that we look on the 
-evil effects of drink and drugs in so Serious a 
light, that we hold that they are as damaging 
as the consequences of natural calamities. ‘The 
-only difference, we are prepared to recognize 
‘between the two consists in the fact that in the 
former case the effects are so insidious as to 
escape our notice while the effects of the latter 
are so prominent as to thrust themselves into 
-our immedjate attention. Again the'former are 
-the doings of man while the latter aré the 
sresults of the operation of natural forces over 
-which we have no control. 

Prohibition is profitable not only to the 
“masses, the actual victims of the drink and 
edrug habit, but also to their employers. To 
‘meet the deficit inevitable to the introduction 
-of this ameliorative measure, the employers of 
dabour who will be the first to benefit by it, 
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should be taxed. The price is not too high to 
pay in view of the new life it means for many 
millions, and the new and substantial accession 
of moral and material strength to Indian 
nationalism. Its adoption will lend a dignity 
and a prestige to the Indian National Congress 
which no other single measure can confer on it. 
There are undoubtedly other measures the 
adoption of which will improve the lot of our 
less fortunate brethren and they will have to 
be carried through and these will take time. 
But the introduction of prohibition implies the 
complete identification of the Congress with the 
interests of the masses and is undoubtedly the 
best and the easiest way of showing that it is 
really concerned about their welfare. 

The Congress is the only All-India organi- 
zation which is in a position to carry through 
the programme of prohibition in the eight 
provinces in which it can give a definite shape 
to the policy. It is a happy augury of the 
times that it has, under the guidance of our 
great leader Mahatma Gandhi, put its hand to 
this great task. I‘am sure that even those who 
feel. very grave doubts about the ultimate 
success of the prohibition programme will wish 
god-speed to the men who, undeterred by the 
difficulties which undoubtedly stand in their 
way, are determined to implement it and to 
stand or fall by its ultimate success. 

To keep aloof from the movement and to 
be content with merely pointing out the diffi- 
culties may be worldly wisdom but this attitude 
can, under no circumstances, be said to be 
characterized by that noble and generous 
idealism which only has made progress a possi- 
bility in our miserable world. Even if these 
doubting Thomases are unable or unwilling to 
take any part in the attempt to make our 
motherland, a happier place to live in for our 
masses, let them at least have the grace to 
stand aside and to allow those others who 
possess the necessary courage- to carry it to a 
successful issue. 





MATTERS OF MOMENT 
Types of American Womanhood 


By Tue Rr. Hon. MARGARET BONDFIELD, ut. np. 


During my visits to the United States of 
America I have been impressed by the 
strenuous and’ efficient work of women in 
every department of social and _ political 
life. America possesses a vast middle- 
class- of educated women with inherited 
private incomes. In Boston (Mass.), for 
example, I was told that the greater part of the 
city property was owned by women who 
inherit because the male relations are expected 
to—and usually do—earn their own fortunes. 
These women form the financial backbone of 
the women’s clubs. The University, profes- 
sional and social clubs form a network 
throughout the States. They sponsor lectures 
and raise funds for all kinds of good works; 
they organise occupations—wise and otherwise 
for their members; they usually own magni- 
ficent buildings and serve excellent meals, and 
extend their hospitality most charmingly to 
visitors from other countries. I should say that 
most of their members are well-read in current 
literature and contribute materially in raising 
the cultural standards of communities. 

Then there is that great group of social 
‘workers—paid and unpaid, who really influence 
public opinion and perform valiant work in the 
public services for Health, Old Age, delinquent 
children and the various forms of destitution 
needing relief. They study racial problems, 
both social and educational, and .all the 
questions relating to good government, by the 
solution of which they hope to turn the immi- 
grant races into 100 per cent Americans. And 
there are the women who have helped to build 
Trade Unionism, who are outstanding both for 
organizing ana administrative ability, some of 
whom hawe been called from the workshop to 
occupy highly responsible posts in the govern- 
ment of the State in ewhich they live. 

I would like to tell you about a few of 'the 
leading personalities in these groups whom it 
has been my good fortune to know. Of all 
those who have influenced my own life, I owe 
most to Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago 
—that serene citizen of the world—a Nobel 


prize winner who, long before the great war, 


had become familiar with rival nationalisms, 


Jews and Gentiles, Greeks, Turks:and Armenians,. 
Italians, Poles, Germans, black, white and. 
yellow races, and the Irish.. All were brought 
into the friendship circle of this gracious woman. 
and her helpers. At one time these immigrants. 
would be met on arrival at the station by 
gangsters who could rob them of their pitifully- 
small savings. Jane Addams organised a squad. 
to meet the immigrant trains, and shephera. 
these strangers to that part of the big city. 
where others of the same race and language: 
were already settled. Hull: House taught them: 
English and put them wise to American ways: 
There appeared too often a: gulf of. misunder-- 
standing between the migrant generation and. 
their Americanised children who were apt to- 
look with some contempt upon. the foreign. 
ways of parents or grandparents. Jane Addams- 
brought to the fore, and caused to be publicly” 
praised, those evidences of handicraft and: 
culture from other countries with which immi-— 
grants enriched the United States. The 
Hungarian embroideries, the fine textiles and‘ 
arts and crafts of Middle Europe. The Greeks; 
who were road-menders and ice-cream vendors: 
by day, became heroic figures at night in pleated: 
skirt and embroidered jackets perfoming Greek- 
plays in the classic tongue, and all the time 
Hull House was in ‘tthe vanguard: of the fight 
against unclean politics, bad housing; and’ 
sweated conditions of labour: I well remember: 
my first visit to Hull House during: a strike- 
involving 40,000 workers. Strike meetings- 
required the use of seven languages. The 
Union was given group meeting rooms at the- 
Settlement. The employer subscribers protes-- 
ted that Jane was encouraging conspiracy.. 
“ Better for them to conspire. here than in a 
liquor saloon” said Jane placidly. <A friend’ 
who did not share her philosophic calm _said,. 
“ Jane, if the devil’ himself came riding down 
the street with his tail waving out behind him, 
you’d say ‘ what a beautiful curve he has to his 
tail’? “Well,” twinkled Jane, “If he had’ 
a beautiful curve to his tail I hope I should 
be able to appreciate it!” Jane Addams died 
in 1934 and while lying-in-state at Hull House,. 
an old Greek gazing upon her lovely face said, 
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“She Orthodox? She Jewish?’ She Catholic?” 
Each time the answer was “No”. He then 
smiled and said ‘‘O! ISee. She all religions. ” 

As the result of half-an-hour with a sick 
“woman in a squalid tenement in 1893, my 


‘oldest American friend, Lillian Wald, started a. 


movement on the East side of New York City 
‘which revolutionised the nursing services... 
She had received academic ‘training as a 


nurse, and one day during a class lecture, a 
little | 


girl came to tell her of a sick 
mother in childbirth. The child led her over 


‘broken roadways past heaps of refuse, through’ 
‘an unclean market, past evil-smelling garbage 
- cans, ‘through a filthy tenement and across a 


-court which lacked all decencies of sanitation, 
-and up by slimy steps to the mother and new- 
‘born infant, who lay on a wretched unclean bed 
room. To Lillian that 
‘morning’s experience was a baptism of fire. 
‘She never returned to the Laboratory and the 
academic work of the Medical School. To her 


--came a conviction that such things were allowed 


“because people did not know, and for her there 
“was the challenge to know and to tell. 
Burning with this fire she found a friend, 
“Mary Brewster, who agreed to share the venture. 
‘They came down to-live in the neighbourhood 
“and, as nurses, to identify themselves with it. 
‘So began the great fight of the Henry Street 
Nurses Settlement, not only against neglect of 
‘the sick, but against bad housing,: unsanitary 
‘conditions, ignorance and apathy. It is a 
“different East side today, and district nursing 
‘is now a younicipal service extending all over 
‘the city, while Henry Street Settlement is still 


‘the house of the Good Neighbour—gathering | 


‘in the young generation that. they too may 
know at first hand where service is needed, 
-and serve because they love the people. 

As at Hull House so at Henry Street, the 
love of God is made manifest through love of 
-the neighbour. 

Of. quite a different type is Frances 
‘Perkins, now Secretary of Labour in the 
‘Federal Government,—trained as a voluntary 
‘investigator at Hull House: she did brilliant 


--work in New York City in a study of fire 


‘hazerds and other research work, and was 
appointed as Labour Commissioner of New 
“York ‘State when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
‘Governor. She is the first and only woman 
‘member of his Cabinet, now that he is 
‘President of the U. S. A., and, as Secretary of 
‘Labour is head of the most difficult department 
4n the Roosevelt Administration. 

This Department has been galvanised into 
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activity by the ‘New Deal’ legislation. of 
1933-28. Its powers and duties are increased 
by the National Labour Relations Act which 
gave legal status to Trade Unions, and the 
Fair Labour Standards Act, which fixed 
minimum wages and maximum hours. 

And while these new laws are generally 
accepted by employers the machinery to secure 
compliance has had to be built up and adminis- 
trative problems have arisen calling for tactful 
handling. The laws relating to immigration 
and naturalisation of aliens: involve problems 
which have been made more difficult of solution 
as a result of the state of Europe and consequent 
tendency of large masses of emigres to strive 
for admission to this land of liberty. There are 
special bureaus in the Labour Department to 
deal with questions affecting women wage 
earners and all matters relating to child labour. 
Also with industrial diseases and workman’s 
compensations. While the Federal Employ-: 
ment Service has extended its activities as a 
result of the new Unemployment Compensation 
Laws, which this year have’ become operative 
in’ nearly all States of the Union. And they 
involve ‘the difficult diplomatic task of co- 
ordinating Federal power, to secure uniformity 
of administration, with States’ Rights so 
jealously guarded by the States. 

. As an administrator Frances Perkins has 


‘shown grit and courage; she has had to endure 


fierce. criticism and has refused to be deflected 
by intimidation or misrepresentation from 
using the powers vested in her department to 
enforce the law. legalismg Trade Unions; to. 
improve the lot of wage earners and to assist 
the immigrants to the extent allowed by the 
Law. If the Conference which has been called 
by the President succeeds in ensuring peace 
besween the American -Federation of Labour 
and the’ Congress of Industrial organisation 
who are now quarrelling, the credit will belong . 
in large measure to the conciliatory efforts of 
Secretary Frances Perkins. 4 . 

And there is Eleanor Rooseveli. She is 
the wife of the President—and I doubt if any 
President of the U. S. A. or any other country 
has had a more efficient or helpffil partner. 
But she is much more than the Presideni’s wife. 
She is a person, whose driving force is immense; 
she keeps in touch with the ordinary house-’ 
dwelling woman—millions of her—by a daily 


diary published in a chain of newspapers 


through the States—and paid for at proper 
Trade Union rates I understand. This diary 


describes her day, who she meets, what they 


say,-some of it shrewd comments on current 
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events, a lot of it quite small happenings that 
might happen io anyone—and there she shows 
her genius. She is quite sincere and has little 
use for snobs. She travels constantly lecturing, 
opening schools, etc., and all the money she 
earns by writing and lecturing she spends on 
social projects—sometimes quite experimental 
—in which she is interested, 


She has publicly declared that the family 
of the President should not be parasites on the 
White House, but should go about the business 
of living their own lives. From the start she 
refused police escort when travelling without 
the President. I do not think she is particular- 
ly gifted in any one direction, but I would say 
that she is a type which stands for all that. is 
finest in a democratic society. A woman—not 
afraid to act alone—who has a genius for 
friendliness and co-operation. 


Finally there is Josephine Roche—a coal 
owner who inherited shares in a Colorado 
Mining Company and became a director. She 
found horrible conditions in the pits. Low 
wages, long hours, and a state almost of civil 
war—lives were lost in fierce strike battles in 
the State coalfields. 


, She worked to secure the controlling shares, 

and to this end bought out the worst opponent 
of reform at an exorbitant price. As soon as 
she was in a position to determine policy, she 
called in the Trade Union officials, requested 


them to organise the mine workers, and worked. 
out wich them a co-operative system of manage-.- 


ment. One Trade Union officer—himself an ‘y 
experienced miner—was appointed as manager. 
It was from this man I heard the story of the: 
struggle which the unionised pits had to face in 
the competitive market, of the owner’s loyalty: _ 
to principles and of the men’s fine loyaliy to. | 
her. When the banks refused her credit, the: Pe 
men came forward with their savings; as we — 
went down the Rocky Mountain Mine, he 
pointed out all that had been. done for the 
safety of the miners and when I told Josephine. 
Roche of my impressions, her face hit up.) 
“ Today,” she said, “every mine in Colorado _ 
is organised, and the Trade Union agreement. _ 
covers the whole State”. To convey an idea of rs 
her business and financial ability, it is enough ; 
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to say that Mr. Morgenthau of the United. 
States Treasury, called her to service in the 
Department during the crisis, and when last 
year she insisted upon resigning as an official — 
—her office there with her name on the door is 
still retained for her use in such voluntary 
service as she has time to give to the Federal 
Government. | el a 
While America can produce and use to the 
full such women as these there need be no doubt 
about the spirit of her civilization. | As 


[This article is a summary of a recent talk broadcast 
by the British Broadcasting Corporation in their Empire 
Programme, | eres 





GOHNA LAKE IN GARHWAL 
Largest in the Province ae 
By GOVIND PRASAD NAUTIYAL ate af f ‘e 


Auaust 25, 1894 will ever remain memorable in 
the annals of Garhwal. Following a formidable 
landslip, the greatest that has oecurred within 
living memory, a huge dam was formed in a 
snow-fed rjver, which ultimately burst out in 
a flood and proved unparalleled in its magnitude 
and catastrophe and passed through the heart 
of the district, leaving in its wake dire destruc- 
tion of land, property, bridges, towns and palaces 
and infinite suffering to the people concerned. 

Gohna, the scene of the landslip, is a small 
village in the Himalayas, situated in the north- 
westsof Garhwal in lat. 30° 22’ 18” north and 
long. 79° 31’ 40” east. It is situated on the 
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right bank of the Birahiganga, which joins’ the 
Alaknanda, one of the principal tributaries of 
the Ganges, eight miles west of Gohna. The slip 
here fell from the side of a precipice hill border- ae 
ing the river on the right bank, which rises to _ a 
an elevation of about 9,000 feet above sea 
level and 4,000 feet above the bed of the stream. 
The slip took place from the very top of this 
hill and blocking the Gohna valley left an 
almost perpendicular section of the hillside for 
the entire length of the slip. The first main 
slip took place on September 22, 1893 although 
during the heavy rains of October of the same 
year, some further slips occurred in the same 


, 


through the air like cannon- 
shots, striking far up on the 


- which were calculated to weigh over 1,000 tons. 
There were in addition a very large admixture 


The huge landslip was estimated 
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valley. The dam formed over 
the bed of the river by the fall 
of the slip was a massive affair 
measuring about half a mule 
long and about 200 feet high. 


to contain 12,500,000 cubic feet 
of rock. The fall was catastro- 
phic in its magnitude, and 
continued for three days with 
deafening noise and coluds of 
dust which. darkened the 
neighbourhood and _ fell for 
miles around whitening the 
ground and ‘ree branches like 
show. Great lump of rock 
weighing tons were precipitated 


slopes of the opposite side of 
the valley. It was largely com- 
posed of enormous masses of rock, some of 


L 


of detritus and broken rock and a thick layer 


of impalpable powder, which gave the whole 


place the look of being covered with white clay 
dust and it was found absolutely safe against 
either bursting or sliding. 

Providentially the actual fall of the land- 
slip was unaccompanied by loss of life, only a 
few uninhabited fields being overwhelmed. 
Gohna village had however the narrowest escape 
of being swept away altogether. Small wonder 
if the villagers thought that the end of the 
world had come! 

The dam, which was thus formed, was now 
nearly 1,000 feet high and formed an impene- 
trable barrier to the stream. Steadily the 
water collected behind the dam, forming a lake 
which attained to a maximum length of about 
four miles long and half a mile broad in July 
1894. The size of the slip and the dam formed 
by it may be imagined from the fact that it 
would have filled up the entire Nainital valley 
from China at one end to the sulphur springs 
on the other, and up to a level of the Govern- 
ment House. 


First Report 


The first information was received by the 
Deputy Commissioner, Garhwal, in a Patwari’s 
report which merely stated that a mountain 
had fallen and as the site of the slip was some- 
what inaccessible and off the regular line of 
pilgrim road, accurate information  con- 
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The Gohna Lake and Trisul (23,406 ft.) 


cerning it was not available for some time and 
the importance of the event was not at first 
fully recognised. The P. W. D. Officers, who 
were on tour in the neighbourhood, found that a 
succession of slips had formed a vast dam 900 
feet high, 11,000 feet wide at the base and 
2,000 feet wide at the summit, which had 
headed back the waters of the Birahiganga. 
They despatched a telegraphic report to the 
Chief Engineer, via Pauri, the nearest tele- 
graph station, distant sixty miles or about four 
days march from Gohna, in which a short 
summary of the facts and conditions of the 
event were given. 


GoopyaAR-TAL, THE SCENE OF AN EARLIAR 
CATASTROPHE IN 1868 


The report of the event caused deep 
concern to the authorities concerned, as twenty- 
six years before on the night of June 18, 1868, 
a very heavy flood had been caused in the same 
rivers, Birahi and Alaknanda, by a heavy 
landslip falling into a lake, which had been 
formed some eight or nine miles higher up the 
valley than the present slip. The lake was 
called. Goodyar-Tal and had been jn existence 
for many years. . 

The result of the heavy slip falling into the 
lake was that the entire basin was filled up and 
the water forced over the dam which held it up. 
down into the bed of the stream. Another 
version is that in consequence of a very heavy 
fall of rain in the vicinity of the snowy range, 
the river rose very suddenly to a great height, 
and where the banks were confined, ‘as above 


ss 
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Nand Prayag, all the bridges were washed 
away. The accumulated waters came so 
suddenly at night that there was no. warning, 
and only a few who, probably awakened by 
noise ran up the bank, escaped, all the others 
with the houses and the bridge were swept 
away. . 

_ The: flood occurred during the rains and 
the results were very disastrous. Seventy-five 





Exit from the Gohna Lake showing the 1894 slip 
which formed the lake 


persons were drowned, most of them were 
pilgrims en route to Badririath, ‘who were en- 
camped at Chamoli, at which place the greatest 
amount of damage occurred owing to the river 
taking a very sharp turn there. In addition 
to. this, a, flock of sheep, 800 in number, were 
also destroyed. The sheep were,encamped on 
the banks of the Binahiganga, usually a small 
stream, and were suddenly swept away. The 
loss of property was valued at. several thou- 
sands. The lower parts of Srinagar and Nand 
Prayag towns were washed away. Many of 
the bridges now up were not then erected. All 
traees of the former lake has now been 
obliterated and the channel. is very much like 
the. other water courses near it. 


~~ 


Garur-Ganca FLoop: ANOTHER CATASTROPHE ' 
IN 1868 o 


Again on August 3, of the same “year 1868, ‘ 
a flood came down the Garurganga river to the | 
north of this, and caused great destruction of * 
life and property. Sixteen pilgrims bound for 
Badrinath were washed away while sleeping in 
a rest-house on the bank.of the Garurganga 4 
river. At Pakhi-Tangni, some houses were 
destroyed and two persons drowned, while at 
Pipalkoti, a bank fell in and crushed three i : 
others. The fall of rain which caused re 
flood was in the nature of a waterspout, as the 
whole hillside had sunk about ten feet anda — 
large landslip blocked up the river for a time — 


Sas 
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Bearing this in mind, the authorities began 
to take every precautionary measure possible Pe 
to combat the magnitude of the coming catas- — 
trophe, with a view to prevent loss of life and 
to save as much public and private property 
as possible. The rise of this lake against the 
dam was watched anxiously. There were- ee ] 
experts who suggested that the barrier 7 y 
ed by percolation, might at.eny time, be carried — 
away by the weight of the water ‘behind it, 
while others held that when the level of the lake 4 
reached the top of the dam, the surplus water 
would flow peacefully over it but there was — 
little likelihood of the dam collapsing owing to — 
its thickness; and the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, as the presente U.P. Gov- 
ernment was then called, held the view that — 
nothing would happen until the accumulated 
waters topped the barrier when an enormous — 
mass of water would carry ruin down the — 
Alaknanda and the Ganges valleys. An Assist- 
ant Engineer was deputed at Gohna to watch “4 
the rise of the water following a visit of Lieut.- 
Col. Pulford, R.E., Superintending Engineer, — ‘ed 
who held the view which was supported by the 
Government and in spite of other experts hold ae 
ing contrary views, his opinion was adopter 
and acted upon, and in the event was justified, | 
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TELEGRAPH LINE 


This part of the world is so backward. in. 
regard to roads and_ telegraphs that it was 
impossible to count upon letters going much 
faster than one can march. It was therefore 
proposed to arrange for a temporary telegre 2 
line of 150 miles to the spot from Hardwar, so . 
that absolutely no time would be lost in report- 
ing the state of the dam and the lake from time _ 


to. time. Ten telegraph offices. were Be Shag 


Con 
¥s 
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ten intermediate stations, viz., Hardwar, Rikhi- 
kesh, Byasghat, Devaprayag, Srinagar, Rudra- 
prayag, Karanprayag, Nandprayag, Chamolli 
and Gohna. The cost of erection amounted to 
nearly Rs. 15,000. These places are all sacred 
spots at which pilgrims halt in their journey 
from Hardwar to the sacred shrines of Badri- 
hath and Kedarnath. The Prayags or junctions 
of tributary rivers with the main Ganges stream 
are especially holy, and the camping grounds 
of the pilgrims are pitched close to the edge 
of the river-bed. These localities demanded 





The Birahigenga, Gohna Lake and Trisul Peak 
(23,406 ft.) 


special protection; at the same time, they con- 
stituted good points from which to control the 
pilgrim and other traffic along the river routes. 
By April 12, 1894 telegraphic communication 
with Gohna was established and telegraphic 
reports of the rise of the water in the lake were 
regularly sent to the authorities and accurate 
forecast of the probable date on which the 
ee would pass over the crest of the dam was 
made. 


ALTERNATE Routes OPENED 


_ In order to protect the large number of 
pilgrims that were to pass along the river 
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route about the summer months, an alternative 
route was constructed to keep travellers clear 
off the river valley for some forty miles through 
the interior of the district. This new diversion 
was commenced at Byasghat and went over the 
mountains to Rudraprayag. Another diversion 
of road was effected from Gopeshwar to Hat 
for pilgrims returning from Keaarnath on their 
way to Badrinath. 


MASONRY PILLARS 


Large masonry pillars were erected to mark 
the danger limit of the expected flood below in 
the Birahi, Alaknanda and the Ganges valleys, 
beyond which all the inhabitants of the valley 
were warned to retreat. They were placed. at 
intervals of half a mile along the entire length 
of the valley and their sites were so. chosen 
as to allow of every signal pillar being visible 
from a long distance on each side of it. The 
height of these pillars above the bed of the 
stream had been fixed for the guidance of the 
telegraph department, when erecting their tem- 
porary line of wire. Patrols were arranged for 
under the direction of Civil authorities to pro- 
vide for the safety of travellers. When the 
water topped the dam and subsequently burst, 
intimation was flashed telegraphically to the 
several stations established down below the 
valley and huge beacons were at once lighted on 
commanding positions so as to give prompt 
notice to the people of the impending 
catastrophe. 

Of all the operations undertaken to ensure 
protection of life and property during the 
passage of the flood, the erection of masonry 
safety pillars at properly selected spots was by 
far the most important and far-reaching. With 
these limits of safety suitably fixed, the task of 
protecting the people from the flood became 
simply a question of getting timely warning of 
the approaching flood. 


Masonry Bencu Marks 


Masonry bench marks were erected on the 
lake face of the dam at ten feet vertecal inter: 
vals commencing from the top of the dam. They 
were numbered and telefraphic reports were 
sent regularly on alternate days about the 
progress of the lake water. 

It may be interesting to mention that the 
total content of the lake when almost full was 
about 16,650 millions of cubie feet on May 14, 
1894. 

A proposal advanced by some experts to 
cut the lake was discounted as the cost of 
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operation for earth-work would have run into 
lakhs of rupees and the form of weir with a 
system of falls and shoots would cost a prohibi- 
tive sum. So the only thing which was done 
was to ensure that the water should escape 
down the river-bed without loss of life and 
with as little damage as possible to Government 
and private property. 


BripcGes DISMANTLED 


The suspension bridges at Chamoli, Chatu- 
wapipal, Rudra Prayag and Jakhni (Srinagar) 
were dismantled in carly August and replaced 
temporarily by Jhulas or rope bridges to admit 
pedestrians. 


GOHNA Fakir PERISHED WITH His FAMILY 


The first symptom of the approaching 
collapse oceurred on the night of August 9 
when a serious slip occurred after heavy rains 
in a down stream face of the dam, leaving an 
almost perpendicular section 400 feet high 
This slip caused the death of a man known as 
the Gohna fakir, his wife and three children. 
The fakir had persisted in remaining in a very 
dangerous position below the dam. They had 
twice been forcibly removed to a safe place, but 
returned each time. 

Percolation had begun to be noticed, which 
was now steadily increasing. On August 22. 
warning messages were transmitted far and 
wide. The lake water commenced to trickle 
over the dam at 6-30 a.m. on August 25. The 
destructive action of the overflow was at first 
very slow, and the volume of water escaping 
over the top of the dam did not exceed 200 
cubie feet per second up to 3-30 p.m. But at 
2 p.m. the percolation which had now increased 
to an alarming extent caused a sudden cutting 
back of the dam on the down stream side to 
within 1,000 feet of the overflow point. 

At 3-30 p.m. on August 25, a message was 
telegraphically sent to all stations to the effect 
that the dam was cutting back, and that the 
lake was expected to commence falling during 
the night. Whe heavy rain and mist still con- 
tinued to obscure the slip; but at 11-30 p.m. a 
loud crash was heard arid dust was observed to 
rise from the dam in spite of the rain. At 12 
midnight, it was ascertained that the dam was 
completely breached and the Jake water -was 
rushing down through a rapidly increasing 
channel. The effect on the dam had already 
been “very marked and the upper surface 
suddenly sank four feet at midnight and soon 
after telegrams were despatched that a very 


heavy rush of water was passing over the dam. 


With the advent of day light, it was discovered 
that the lake had become stationary and that a 
permanent outlet for the water had been formed 


of a firm boulder bed with a long gentle slope | 


stretching far down the valley. The total fall 
of the lake during the night was 390 feet. 

The depth near the dam was found to be 
300 feet. The soundings from which this result 
was obtained showed that the bed of the lake 
had already silted up some 85 feet. The dam 
finally gave way at 11-30 p.m. on the night of 
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August 25. The first rush of the impounded 
lake water commenced then and lasted probably 
until about 4 a.m. en August 26. During this 
time the lake level fell 390 feet. A volume of 
some 10,000,000,000 cubie feet of water is 
estimated to have passed over the dam during 
four and a half hours and thence down 150 
miles of the valley between Gohna and Hard- 
war. The flood was a terrifying affair. 
Between Gohna and Srinagar, the average 
greatest depth of the torrent was estimated at 
about 150 feet above the river-bed and the 


average width in the upper reaches at about 
500 feet, with steeply scraped banks formed by 
The average velocity of — 
the flood over this upper section of its course 
In the stretch 


the mountain sides. 


was about 26 feet per second. 
between Gohna and Chamoli, the enormous 
mass of water released from the lake roared 
down the valley at a speed between 20 to 30 
miles an hour to Chamoli. The greatest depth 
varied from 280 feet at the gorge immediately 


below the dam to 160 feet at Chamoli and the | 


velocity was probably at least 40 feet per 
second. ° j 

The observation of the rise and progress of 
the floods was made by means of lanterns 
placed on the observation pillars which had 
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been erected at ten feet vertical intervals at 
each of the observing stations. As the water 
rose the lanterns were washed away and extin- 
guished and the times were noted. 

The following list shows the ‘chief damage 
done along the valley : 

Gohna—two houses were destro;cd 


Chamoli—temple, town and dispensary washed away 
Nand Prayag—tempie, town, suspension _ bridge, 
P.W.D. godown destroyed 
_ Karan Prayag—temple, town, bridge and police lines 
destroyed 
Rudra Prayag—temple, town, bridge washed eway 
Srinagar—ertire city including the Tehri Ruler’s 
palace, dispensary, police station, and bungalow 
ruined 
Deva Prayag—suspension bridge swept away and town 
much destroyed 
Byasghat—.cwn destroyed 
-Lachhmanjhula—suspension briage wasued «way 
Hardwar—Ganges canal regulator damagec 


. Fifty-six miles of road along the valley 
was washed away. There was in addition 
destruction at all the villages end towns along 
the valley. At Srinagar, Nand Prayag and 
Karan Prayag, the flood swept away all vestige 
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of habitation and the same thing happened in 
regard to the smaller villages near the river 
banks. 

The arrangements made for the protection 
of the villagers and towns people and for patrol- 
ling the roads along the valley were admirab!e 
and no lives were lost during the progress of the 
flood. That the passage of so large a volume 
of water down 150 miles of valley during the 
darkened hours of the night, was not attended 
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with any loss of life, is largely due to the 
excellent services rendered by the temporary 
telegraph line, and it was due to the excellent 
surveys and clear reports regarding the rise of 
the lake and the condition of the dam by the 
P. W. D. that it was possible to make so clear 
a forecast of what would actually oceur, and to 
take deliberate measures for dealing, with the 
flood when it eventually happened with com- 
plete success, , 

The whole operation connected with this 
historical event was in charge of Lieut.-Col. 
R. R. Pulford, R. E., Superintending Engineer, 
Lieut. Crookshank, R.E., Assistant Engineer, 
was the  officer-in-charge at Gohna and Mr. 
H. S. Wildeblood, Executive Engineer, at Nand 
Prayag, and the District Surveyor Pandit 
Harikrishna Pant and his overseers were work- 
ing at different stations in the valley. The 


patrolling of the line between the stations was 


done by the Civil functionaries. ‘The line was 
divided into tnree sections, each under the charge 
of a Deputy Collector, and the protective 
measures for the whole line were under .the 
Deputy Commissioner, Garhwal. . eo 

Mr. Holland of the Geological Survey 
visited the place on March 4 and made a collec- 
tion of facts, specimens and sketches connected 
with the slip. 


PRESENT GOHNA LAKE 


A fine lake has now been permanently left 
at Gohna encompassed by stupendous heights 
with a sound outlet over the. remains of the 
barrier at an altitude of 6,400 feet, It is now 
by far the largest, not only in the district, but 
in the whole Kumaon . division. It still 
measures over two miles long and half-a mile 
in maximum breadth, with an area of 400 acres, 
more than three times the size of Nainital. 

The country in which the lake finds: its 
permanent place is. very romantic and is re- 
plete with spiritual atmosphere. The scenery. 
of Garhwal has been compared by. Europeans 
to Switzerland at its best and no district in the 
Himalayas can show scenery combining such 
tender beauty and savage grandeur. _ Its 
massive ridges, furrowed here and there by deep 
water-ways, and its mysterious and. fantastic 
appearance form a pleasing and poetic contrast 
to the peaceful serenity of the green valleys, 
with their verdant forests and _ beautiful 
meadows, their winding roads and. quaint little 
villages. The only difficulty is that itis lécking 
in modern communications, the nearest motor 
terminus from the lake: being Garur, fifty-six 
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miles from Ranikhet. The onward journey has 
to be made on foot or on horse back or on 
Dandi through a bridle path covering nearly 
seventy miles to reach the destination. | 

Il Route: The Ruler of Tehri State has 
just constructed a pilgrim cart road from 
Rikhikesh upto Keertinagar, near Srinagar, 
primarily for the benefit of the pilgrims visiting 


Badrinath-and -Kedarnath. This route passes 


through the provincial road where persons 
travelling by..stages will find bungalows at.a 
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distance .of every nine miles. The distance 
from this place to. Gohna is about 75 miles. 
This route however is hot as it passes through 
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the Alaknanda valley while the former route, 
although not so good, and comparatively less 
comfortable, leads through a cooler region. _ 

The proper season to undertake the trip 1s 
in summer, only the rainy season should be 
avoided. If “tourists can afford three days 
more, they can proceed further and pay a visit 
to Badrinath. 


Trout FISHERMAN’S PARADISE | 
For the angler, there is excellent game in 
the Gohna lake. The lake is teeming with trout, 
which were introduced there in 1917-18 and it 
is possible to fish from waters. The lake also 
forms a large natural hatchery from which suit- 
able rivers in Garhwal and Almora districts can 


- be stocked and the forest department, in whose 


control the lake is, is. taking measures to 
expedite the stocking of rivers. There is every 
possibility that Garhwal would ultimately be- 
come a trout fisherman’s paradise. There is a_ 
house-boat there and the boat can be requisi- 
tioned by writing to the Forest officers, 

The lake is surrounded by forests and some 
games can also be had in the vicinity. The 
country provides interest to a sportsman and he 
can satisfy his passion in those regions in which 
various kinds of gamies are available amidst 
primival forests that stretch along the feet of 
the Himalayas and which are grand, savage and 
untamed. To a ‘holiday-maker, sportsman, 


tourist or pilgrim, Garhwal offers a warm 
welcome. 


I am indebted for photos Nos. 1, 2 and 3 to 
Mr. D. Stewart, LF.S., Conservator of Forests, Kumaon 
Circle, Nainital—Author. 
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COMMUNISM : beiauulh Is IT?" 
» ByS. C. SEN, M.A, : : 
Late nein ee COGS, Laden: 


I. A New CIvILiIsaAtion 


COMMUNISM is, to my mind, not only a new 
mode’ of thought, but also a ncw-mode of life; 
it isin fact a new civilisation, as Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb have shown in their great book, 
Soviet, Communism.* Civilisation has been 
variously defined by historians and philosophers, 
But none of these definitions seems to be ade- 
quate or wholly satisfactory. There is, however, 


no need for a strictly logical definition, as. “wo 


all: know what civilisation stands for. We know 
that civilisation is an organisation of social life 


and that that -organisation must make for con-. 


tinued progress in all spheres of human life. 
In the past there were many such civilisations, 
but most of them had their roots in religion. 
So we. speak of Christian Civilisation, Hindu 
Civilisation Muslim Civilisation, etc. But.in 
the-communistic civilisation of today, it is 
not: religion but ‘economics that plays the 
dominant role. Yet communism is a many- 
sided civilisation touching all aspects of human 
life. It’ was outlined by Marx and Engels about 
a century ago, and it.is being given.a concrete 
shape now in Soviet Russia by their zealous 
see ° 


Il. Tue Economic ASPECTS OF CoMMUNISM 


The aim of communism is to establish the 
reign of justice in man’s dealings with man, to 
build up an economically classless society in 
which each will serve according to his capacity, 
and will be rewarded according to his, needs. 
This aim or ideal is to be realised, as the com- 
munists tell us, by the abolition of: profit- 
making and the nationalisation of ‘land and 
- ‘eapital. 

(a) The abolition of profit-making. - - 


The motive which gives driving force to . 


the production of wealth in capitalistic countries 
_ is profit-making by the individual. This profit- 
stimulates ‘industries of “~ various 
kinds by holding out prospects of gain to the 
capitalist. On the one hand, the profit motive 
gives rise to a class of “speculators” who buy 


* All quotations in this article, except where other- 
wise indicated, are from this book. 


in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest 
and thus enrich themselves at the expense of the 
consumer without making any contribution to 
wealth production; on the other, it produces. 
another, perhaps more formidable, class of 
“exploiters”, who employ hired labour ‘for 
personal gain and fatten themselves by” the 
labour of others. : 
In Soviet Russia where communism is eee 
established with unparalleled zeal and fore- 
sight, “speculation” and “exploitation” are 
treated as serious crimes and heavy punishments 
are provided for them “under the Soviet HAN 


The Theory of Surplus Value. 

' The communists believe “in the Mars xian 
theory of surplus value and their condemnation 
of “speculation” and “exploitation” and in 
fact of all forms of profit-making, is based upon 
this Marxian theory. Suppose, I employ a 
carpenter for three days and then a painter: for 
a day to make for me a marketable piece of 
furniture, and: pay-them wages’ at a fixed-rate. 
The carpenter works on a piece<of wood: and 
turns it into a table. The painter then applies 
paint or varnish to the table and makes it a 
finished marketable commodity,’ which is then 
sold for Rs. 18. On taking account: of the whole 
transaction I find that I spent Rs. 6 on the ‘cost 
of materials (cost of wood and paint), Rs. 4 
on wages (wages of the carpenter and the pain- 
ter), and a further sum of Re. 1 as ground-rent. 
After meeting all these items of expenditure, I 
have with me a sum of Rs. 7 left as my profit. 


-.But how are the materials worth Rs. 6 trans- 


ferred into a commodity worth Rs. 18, and 
whence comes the surplus wealth ? It is evident 
that the landlord who takes his rent sitting idly 
at home has contributed nothing to this 
transformation. It is equally clear that the 
capitalist who has done nothing be¥ond bring- 
ing labour and materials together has played 
only a passive role in ‘the process of wealth 
production. “Therefore, it is the active labour 
of the carpenter and the painter which is mainly 
responsible for the creation of the new wealth. 


‘Considered in money terms, the labour (of the 


carpenter and the painter) worth Rs. 4, has 
transferred the materials worth Rs. 6 into a 
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commodity worth Rs. 18; in other words, the 


labour which consumed Rs. 4 has created the 
new wealth of the value of Rs. 12 (18-6—12), 
that is, three times its own cost of maintenance 
(wages represent labourer’s cost of maintenance). 
Hence labour has inherent in it, as Marx points 
out, the quality of producing surplus value 
i.e. a value much greater than what it consumes. 
Therefore, the labour which produces surplus 
value is to be regarded as the only active agent 
in the creation of wealth. The orthodox econo- 
mist would reply that this analysis is adequate, 
as it ignores land, capital, and the entrepreneur’s 
work as factors of production. He would 
further say that the landlord’s contribution is 
remunerated by rent, and the capitalist’s 


contribution as entrepreneur by profit, and that. 


there is nothing unjust or unnatural in this 
arrangement. The communist would retort that 
whatever does not enter into wages for labour 
actively performed is unearned income, that 
considering the passive role played by the land- 
lord and the capitalist, the wealth they absorb 
as rent and profit is unearned income, or is, at 
any rate, much too great for their actual pro- 
ductive work, and that the capitalist scheme of 
production unduly stimulates the profit-motive 
in the rich who fatten themselves on the toils 
of others by ‘speculation’ and ‘ exploitation ’. 
Capitalism thus leads, on the one hand, to the 
growling impoverishment of the labouring poor, 
and on the other hand, to the increasing enrich- 
ment of the idle rich. Hence capitalism is the 
source of all those evils which spring from social 
inequality and injustice. Moreover, capitalism 
is also the breeding ground of imperialism and 
war. In capitalist countries, as G. D. H. Cole 
points out: 


“Tndustrialism has grown up, not as a_ balanced - 


scheme of production and consumption, but as a system 
of narrowly specialised production of certain classes of 
machine-made goods based largely on imported raw 
materials, and demanding the import of large quantities 
of food-staffs as well. Any system of this sort must sell 
in order to buy, and it can raise the standard of living 
at home by selling more and more of its products abroad. 


It must, moreover, if it is to have more to sell, assure 
itself of a constantly growing supply of raw materials. 
Thé inevitable® results of this situation is seen in the 
growth of Imperialism in the industrial countries of the 
west and in their rivalry for. the possession of sources of 
supply as well as of expanding markets for their products.” 


This rivalry is the most.potent cause of 
war. Hence capitalism is a great enemy of 
human well-being. But since profit-motive is 


‘at the root of capitalist production, capitalism . 


can not be crushed without the abolition of 
profit-making. 
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(b) ‘The 
capital 
The communist’s analysis of production 
shows that the profit-motive which is insepara- 
bly connected with capitalistic production 
cannot be rooted out except by a radical change 
in the productive role of the owners of land 
and capital. In other words, the landlord and 
the capitalist must cease to live on the toils of 
others and become, like the labourer, active 
creator of wealth. In order to bring about this 
consummation, both land and capital, the 
communists maintain, should.be nationalised. 
The first step towards nationalisation of 
land was taken in Soviet Russia by the infuria- 
ted peasants themselves, who, taking advantage 
of the disturbed state of things during the 
revolution, forcibly took possession of all the 
land they could lay their hands on. The Soviet 
Government only completed this process of: 
popular expropriation. 


Nationalisation of land and 


Se 


_ “What Lenin did with prudent promptitude was to 
get the Congress and Sovnarkom (Cabinet of Ministers) 
to issne a decree declaring all the lands the property of 
the people as a whole; throwing open to re-allotment 
among the peasant cultivators vast estates which were 
owned by the Tsar, the nobility, the Church, and the 
Monasteries, placing this re-distribution in the hands of 
the local committees to be elected’ by the peasants; and 
reserving for national administration, as model agricul- 
tural establishments, the’ home firms which a relatively 
small number of improving andowners had developed 
for stock breeding and grain growing on a large scale.” 


And it was not until a considerable time 
had elapsed that the actual transfer af the bulk 
of the land could be effected from individual 
to state control with due recognition of national 
ownership. The nationalisation of capital was 
perhaps a far more difficult task for which state 
action was necessary from the start; for it 
meant the liquidation of all classes of capita- 
lists, whether financiers or traders, 
manufacturers or shipowners, speculators in 
land-values or investors on the stock-exchange. 
In Soviet Russia this policy of liquidation was 
courageously undertaken on a comprehensive 
scale by the Soviet Government who pursued it 
mercilessly to the bitter end. The results were - 
that the control over production, distribution, 
and exchange passed from the rich few to the 
nation at large, and that expropriated 
capitalists who were paid no compensation had 
to take up productive work just like ordinary 
labourers. 


(c) The results of Nationalisation 

The most outstanding effects produced by 
the nationalisation, of land and. capital in 
Soviet Russia deserve consideration, for they 
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throw a flood of light on communism in practice. 
Of course, we do not find there many of those 
things which our capitalist reasoning forces us 
fondly to expect. 

“Nationalisation has not meant compulsion to take 
service under the Government as the only employer. It 
has not prevented millions of individuals f.om working 
independently or in voluntary partnerships and selling 
the products of their labour in the open merket for their 
own or their family’s subsistence. It has not . meant 
the abolition of all pesonal property of any - compulsion 
to have all things in common; It has not prevented in- 
equality of income or possession, nor even the payment of 
interest on Governmant loans and on deposits in the 
postal savings banks.” 

But nationalisation has produced much 
more startling consequences among which we 
find the following, as the most conspicuous. 

(i) Combination of individuality with’ the 

‘abolition of social grades 

The combination of the utmost develop- 
ment of individuality with the abolition of 
social grades is an achievement of the highest 
value for the human race. Lenin, as the head 
of :the Soviet government, was, from the very 
beginning, opposed to the idea of a dead level 
equality or uniformity among men. He ‘not 
‘only allowed, but activity encouraged the utmost 
development of individuality in social service. 
-Hence we find in Soviet Russia a great diversity 
‘of occupations with divergent incomes and 
‘possessions for the utmost development of indi- 
viduality; but at the same time there exists a 
constant attempt at equalisation with the help 
of progressive inome-tax, death-duty and the 
like. The Soviet state has made it obligatory 
on every able-bodied citizen to engage in some 
kind of socially useful work, according io 
capacity, and no exemption from this duty is 
allowed in favour of any able-bodied person, 
~-male or female. Smce the landlord and the 
capitalist have been liquidated and every indivi- 
‘dual ‘citizen has to earn his bread by labour, 
there is only one social grade in Soviet Russia, 
viz. the grade of producers by hand or brain, 
including the young who are under preparation 
‘for productive work and the aged and infirm 
who have done their share of service and can 
only look back on their past. This is the 
‘communist ideal of a “ class-less society ”—a 
society in which each serves according to his 
capacity and is provided for according to his 
‘needs. Such a ‘society is being rapidly estab- 
lished in Soviet Russia. 

(ii) Universalism 

" Nationalisation -has pulled down all econo- 
mic barriers in Soviet Russia; and with their 
- disappearance have vanished all other barriers 
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which separate man from man. Nationalisatic 
has, therefore, established what Sidne 
and Beatrice Webb call “ Universalism”. The 
write : 

“Jt is a distinctive feature of the social arrangemer 
of the Soviet Union that, to a degree unparalleled. el: 
where, they provide for every person, irrespective 
wealth or position, sex or race, the poorest and weak: 
as well as those who are ‘better off,’ in all cases equali 
of opportunity for the children and adolescents. and, : 


creasingly, also a common and ever-rising standard — 


living for the whole population. This is well seen 


‘the sphere of education. Other communities, especia 


during the past century or two, have striven to cree 
educated, and even cultivated classes within the natic 
The Soviet Union is the first to strive, without’ discrimir 
tion of sex or race, affluence or position, to produce n 
merely an intelligentsia but a cultivated nation.” 


They further proceed : 


“What is still more unique is the absence of p 
judice as to colour or race. The hundred or more diff 
ent races and language groups’ of the USSR of nea 
all shades of colour, including the wildest nomads a 
the most rooted townsmen, the most urbane diplomati: 
and the most primitive barbarians, enjoy not only comple 
identity of legal and political rights, but also the full 
equality of freedom in economic and social relatio) 
Wherever schools exist at all, those living within rea 
are educated in common; they work together at ‘wa; 
rates differentiated only by differences in the tasks; th 
use the same public conveyances, the same hotels, a 
holiday homes, the same public utilities; they join t 
same trade-unions and other voluntary associations; th 
sit side by side in the lecture-rooms, libraries, theatz 
and cinemas. They form mutual friendships irrespe 
tive of race or colour, and inter-marry freely, Agai 
there is no imposition of a central pattern. On the cc 
trary, the cardinal bond of the ‘Soviet Union is the gu 
rantee to each ‘national minority’ of its own ‘cultw 
autonomy.’ ” 

(ii) _ Planned economy 

Lastly, we must refer to the introductic 

of “Planned Economy” as one of the mo 


outstanding results of nationalisation. In Sovi 


Russia, the state, through its different organis: 


tions set up for the purpose, works out stati 
tically what exactly the whole community m: 
reasonably need and desire, and communicat 
to each factory, or mine. or any other centre | 
production, what share it has to bear in the tot 
production. 


“For this purpose, every factory or mine, eve 
farm or oilfield, every institute or office, and indeed eve 
enterprise whether industrial or cultural, now makes 
return showing what machinery and materials it is usir 
and- what commodities and services it has been a 
expects to be producing, to be compared with next yea 
aggregrate needs and desires of the whole communi 
This enormous calculation, which was, in every oth 
country, thought to be beyond human capacity, is actua 
performed in the USSR by the State Planning Comm 
sion (Gosplan) in -incessent consultation with the pow 


‘ful All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unéons, t 


highly o:xanised Consumers Co-operative Movement, a 
the several People’s Commissars directing the tens 
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thousands of separately administrated factories, mines, 
oilfields, state farms, warehouses, ships, railways and what 
not.” 

This gigantic national planning has been 
productive of immense good to the people. It 
has abolished starvation-wages as well as 
rentierism, pauperism as well as plutocracy. It 
has enabled every citizen to find work according 
to- his capacity, and has thus stamped out 
unemployment. It has established a reasonable 
balance between agriculture, industry and other 
sources of occupation, and has made the alter- 
nation of slumps and booms impossible. Such 
results can take place only in a country where 
nationalisation. has placed all economic control 
in the hands of the nation at large. In capitalistic 
countries, where economic planning is being 
introduced in imitation of Soviet Russia, its 
success will necessarily depend upon the nature 
and extent of the control which the state will 
be able to exercise over production, distribu- 
tion, and exchange. 


ITI. Communist Pouitics 
From the political point of view, commu- 
nism is both a theory and a method. These 
two aspects of communist politics may be 
discussed separately. 
(a) Communism as a political theory 
_As a political theory, communism holds 
‘that the political structure of a society is deter- 
mined by economic causes, -by the economic 


_ forces which are generated in course of the 


development of its productive and distributive 
processes. When in a society, which 1s pre- 
dominantly agricultural, wealth is produced by 
a labouring class under the control of a landed 
aristrocracy, which absorbs the major portion 
of the wealth created, leaving but small returns 
for the labourers, the political power, which 
follows wealth, passes into the hands of thi: 
wealthy class of landlords, and the society thus 
formed is called “feudal”. With the advance 
of science and the application of science to 
industry, feudalism gives way to industrialism, 
the feudal structure of the society is broken up, 
and political power passes from the landlords 
to-the capiéalists who control production and 
distribution in the interest of their own class. 
This is called “ Capitatism ”. But Capitalism, 
like Feudalism, is also a passing phase in the 
historical development of society, for the con- 
flicting economic forces which capitalism 
generates are sure to bring about its own down- 
fall, Capitalism gives rise, as we shall see, to 
two @&pposing classes and a conflict between 
’ them, and thus it paves the way for communism 
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which aims at resolving all class-conflicts by 
establishing a class-less society. In communism: 
the contradictions of capitalism are resolved and 
reconciled and an equilibrium = established. 
Granted that communism must, in the nature of 
things, supplant capitalism, two important 
questions present themselves for solution. How . 
is the transition to communism to be effected? 
Can we consciously help in the process of 
transition ? | 

(b) Communism as a political method 

In so far as communism attempts to 
answer the above questions, it becomes a 
political or revolutionary method. 

The vicious system of production and dis- 
tribution produces, the communists hold, stresses 
and strains in the social structure, causing 
conflicts and struggles among the classes, 
Capitalism gives rise to two great conflicting 
classes, the class of capitalists who possess “pelf 
and power” and enjoy all the good things of 
life, and a property-less labouring class, who 
having nothing of their own except their power 
to work, sell their labour power to the capita- 
list to earn their living. This class of 
proletarians must be made fully conscious of 
their own wretchedness and organised under the 
leadership of a thoroughly disciplined revolutio- 
nary party. This is the first step. This 
leadership in Russian revolution was supplied 
by the Bolshevik party. When the proletarians 
becomes sufficiently strong and self-conscious, 
they must rise against their oppressors, the 
capitalists, and seize from them al political 
power, for without such power the Communist’s 
social and ‘economic programme cannot be 
carried out. This is the second step. This step 
was taken in Russian revolution by the prole- 
tarians under the leadership of the Bolshevik 
party which was controlled and guided by the 
genius of Lenin. 

When power is gained, the proletarians 
must establish “a dictatorship of the proletariat” 
which shall exist only so long, as the class- 
less society which is the ideal of Communism 
does not materialise. “A dictatorship of the 
proletariat ” does not mean, as it is apt to mean, 
tyranny or despotism of an individual or a 
clique. It only means class-rule, the rule of 
the proletarian class over the entire nation. 
It means the unrestricted exercise of power by 
the proletarians in the establishment of a class- 
less society; but this power is to be exercised, 
not in an arbitrary or dictatorial fashion, but in 
a way -which must reflect the general will of the 
class. Hence a “ dictatorship of the proletariat ” 
means nothing more than some form of the 
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popular or representative Government of the 
entire proletarian class set up temporarily for 
the express purpose of destroyimg all class- 
distinctions and thus inaugurating a society of 
free individuals, mm which, with the abolition 
of classes, the state, as a Class-dictatorship or 
as a coercive party machinery, will wither away, 
and will be replaced by a mere administrative 
organisation for the good of all. 

In Soviet Russia a dictatorship of the 
proletariat has been established, 


“In contrast with every other community, the USSR 
has evolved a complex and multiform representative sys- 


tem of complete. originality based upon the principle of 


universal participation in public affairs, under the gui- 
dance of a highly organised leadership of unique kind, 
As we have described, man is represented in three sepa- 
rate capacities, as a citizen, as a producer and as a con- 
sumer. In each case the franchise is the widest in the 
world, though with peculiar and steadily dwindling dis- 
qualifications, whilst the extent to which the entire popu- 
lation actually participates in elections is without parallel. 
The representative system has hitherto been, above the 
70,000 village or city Soviets, one of indirect election; 
but it was in 1935 decided to replace this by direct elec- 
tion upon a franchise uniform among both sexes, all 
races, and every kind of occupation, throughout the USSR.” 


The Russian Soviet system is rooted in the 
past history of Russia; but in a country with 
a different tradition and culture the advent of 
Communism may usher im a proletarian Govern- 
ment of a different type based on a different 
plan or pattern of representation. 


zIV. Communisr Eruics 


At a party conference held in 1924, 
Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife, enquired what was 
permissible conduct for a communist and what 
was not. The party conference, after long 
deliberation, decided that “no one code of be- 
haviour for the new man could be settled on. 
but the general principles could he stated.” 
The communists believe that ethics, like 
politics, springs from the operation of those 
social forees which mould and fashion the hfe 
of man in a particular community, and that 
since those forces are continually changing, 
there cannot be an absolutely unalterable moral 
code; but at the same time, they hold that in 
the midst of these shifting changes there are 
certain general principles which lie at the. root 
of a good life, and that these stable principles 
ean. be formulated. The Communist Ethics is, 
therefore, social and mundane in its outlook; 
it has no reference to anything beyond the 
mundane existence, and no concern with any 
thing beyond the social life of man. The social 
character of Communist Ethics arises, as the 


communists point out, from the pecuhar nature 
of man. 

“Man is the creation of the society from the family 
group right up to the state. Without some form of social 
grouping homo sapiens is non-existent. The individual 
is thus the group in one of its manifestations. Equally, 
the group life is only one of thé directions taken by the 
lives of its. individual members. The service which 
morality requires the individual to give to the communi- 
ty is only a particular outcome of the instinct of self- 
preservation without which individual life could not con- 
tinue; a form of the service which he render to himself 
in order that his own individuality may be developed to 
the fullest practicable extent. The prosperity and success 
of the community as a whole is a condition precedent to 
the wtmost prosperity and success of the individuals 0! 
whom the community is composed. ° Scientifically con- 
sidered there is not, and never can he, any conflict between 
the genuine interest of the individual in the highest of 
and fullest development of his own nature and his own 
life, and the genuine interest of the community is being 
constituted of the highest and most fully developed in. 
dividuals. Morality is thus, in-a real-sense a part of the 
nature of the universe, not to be invented but to be dis- 
covered.” 


In this discovery the communist ideal of a 
class-less society must play the most important 
part. 

Being a; social animal whose life- is ‘bound 
up organically, so to say, with the life of the 
society, man is under an inescapable obligation 
to serve his commtnity. But social service has 
no meaning or significance unless it is directed 
to the realisation of an ideal or purpose. This 
ideal is- supplied by the communist conception 
of the “class-less society” about which we 
have already spokeh. Being asked about the 
criterion of good conduct, one of the most influ- 
ential and- widely respected leaders of the 
Communist Party once said: 


“Whatever conduced to the building up of the class- 
less society was good and whatever impeded it was bad.” 


Therefore, the communist ethics .in its 


broadest. outline may be stated thus: __ 
Keep before you the picture of a class-less society 


as your ideal, and serve your community as best as you 
can, so as to bring about a speedy realisation, of the ideal. 


Three important results have followed froni 
the practical adoption of the Communist Ethics 
in Soviet Russia. In the first place, the accep- 
tance of the communist morality makes it 
incumbent upon every individual to employ 
all his mental energy to discover what should 
be the best line of action, consistently with his 
ideal or purpose in life, in the circumstances in 
which he may be placed, and to adopt that line 
of action which he finally decides upon. Hence 
mora! excellence depends upon a scientifically 
correct appraisement of the facts which ifresent 
themselves in a particular situation. This 
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brings -about a new attitude to science, an 
attitude which encourages the cultivation of 
‘Science on the most extensive scale as a supreme 
national duty, and insists upon the widest 
possible diffusion of scientific knowledge without 
the distinction of race or sex. Secondly, a 
moral lapse, in this view, is a failure of the 
individual to read the situation correctly in a 
detached scientific spirit, a failure which is due 
either to an error of judgment or to an 
insufficient mental equipment. Whatever may 
be the cause, a moral failing, unless it is proved 
to be a deliberate default, deserves to be sym- 
pathetically corrected, rather than to be punished 
with undue severity. 
tm an extraordinary degree, in softening the 
rigours of the criminal law (except in the case 
of the enemies of the Communist state) and in 
the humanisation of the houses of correction, 
such as prisons, prophylectoria, ete. 

The third important result is the emergence 
of a new conscience, a new sense of social justice. 
This new conscience demands equality of rights 
and opportunities for all. It does not discri- 
minate between man and man, nor between 
man and woman, and insists on the distribution 
of goods and services according to needs. In 
the matters of sex-relation it permits equal 
freedom to both sexes; and although it allows 
the greatest latitude in marriage and divorce, 
it condemns sexual excesses of all kinds as 
incompatible with a good communist life. It 
idoes not brand with illegetimacy any child born 
out of wedlock, but it takes severe notice of 
any conduct in which the future interest of the 
child is neglected or jeopardised. 

In the economic sphere this new conscience 
sets up a new scale of values, and insists that 
labour should cease to be a, continuous drudgery 
for an inferior class, which it has been hitherto, 
but should be.the means of joyous service and 
occupation for all; that exploitation should come 
to an end and with it pauperism and plutocracy. 
Tt condemns inequality of all kinds, whether 
in work or leisure, in education or recreation. 


VY. COMMUNISM AND RELIGION 


- ‘Communism has sometimes been acclaimed 
‘as a new religion. There is, indeed, some truth 
in this description, « for has not communism 
placed before man. a new ideal of life which has 
infused new hope and called forth new venera- 
tion ? Has it not evoked in its votaries a new 
enthusiasm, bordering almost on fanaticism, 
such as characterised the religious martyrs of 
ol@? Like Christianity, communism aims at 
bringing down the kingdom of God on earth; 


This attitude has resulted, 
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it aims at establishing a .class-less society in 
which human brotherhood of the purest type 
will prevail. Like Christianity, communism 
has its churches and church dignitaries, its con- 
fessions and excommunications, its ceremonies 
and rituals, only they are called by secular 
names and save secular purposes. It has 
ennobled and uplifted human life to an extent 
which is really astounding. Yet Communism 
is not a religion in the truest sense of the term. 
Both in theory as well as in practice, it is anti- 
religious. It not only denies an immortal soul 
and the supersensuous world, but it attempts 
by all possible means to bring to atrophy the 
God-urge in man—the urge which impells the 
finite man to seek communism with the ifinite. 
The religious policy of the Soviet Union is 
reflected in its social programme which passed 
through two stages. In the first stage the pro- 
gramme was violently anti-religious and included 
the following items : 


(a) An active propaganda against beliefs in God, 


- immortality of the soul, and the other world. 


(b) -The persecution of the clergy and the believers. 

(c) The forcible closing of the churches end. other 
places of worship and the confiscation of church proper- 
ties. 

This destructive programme continued for 
many years under the Soviet regime until it 
was realised that religious persecution defeats 
its own purpose. In 1931 Kerzhensev wrote : 


“A believer whose religious feelings are affronted 
will become still more religious. Thus the forcible clos- 
ing of a church against the will of the populetion will 
merely evoke a desperate passionate strugzle and confirm 
the dupes of the priests in their faith. The cultural 
standards of the population must be raised, books of 
popular science circulated, the cinemas and theatres 
substituted for church ceremonies, for people go to church 
for entertainment also, for the sake of singing or ritual. 
In this wey we shall achieve the emancipation of the 
workers from the yoke of religion.” 


Thus.a change gradually came over the 
religious policy of the Soviet Union and an 
overt flank attack was resorted to in the place 
of the open frontal assault. A new programme 
was adopted which aimed at weaning away the 
mind of the people from religion by multiplying 
the means of scientific knowledge and recreation. 
This was the second stage. 

Religion, the Communists argue, flourishes 
In ignorance, poverty and sickness; and if these 
can be weeded out, religion will die of inanima- 
tion. Therefore, the riew programme included 
elaborate measures for fighting ignorance, 
poverty, and sickness, and providing adequately 
for the cultural and physical recreation of the 
people. This secular programme was wisely 
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devised and was good in itself; but the anti- 
religious motive behind it was not only blasphe- 
mous but silly. The cause of human happiness 
can never be advanced by the methods of 
intolerent persecution which the Communists 
pursued at the first stage, nor by ignoring the 
demands of the higher nature and confronting 


them with the pleasures of the lower—the: 


methods which the Communists adopted at the 
second stage. The Communists were wise 
enough to discover the folly of religious 
persecution; but how long will they remain 
blind to the absurdity of killing religion with 
sclence and recreation ? 


The anti-religious policy of Soviet Russia. 
derives its strength from the materialistic 
philosophy. of Karl Marx about which we shall 
speak presently, and from the feelings of 
horror and detestation with which religion came 
to be regarded by the Russian people on 
account of its unholy alliance with Tsarite 
oppression. Rasputin, whose profligacy and 


pernicious influence on the Tsar and the Tsarina. - 
are well-known, was not a solitary instance of . 


the degraded clergy. Prof. MacMurray did not 
perhaps exaggerate when he declared in 1934, 
after carefully studying the condition of reli- 
gion In pre-revolutionary Russia, that 

“nearly all that religion has been and has -meant in 


Russia, ought to perish forever from the face of the earth 
aud frim the memory of men.” 


But in a country with a different religious 
tradition it is doubtful if the anti-religious 
programme of Communism will make much 
headway; for the ideal of communism is, as it 
must appear to a sober judgment, more in 
‘harmony with a theistic than with an atheistic 
scheme of life. 


: VI. Tue Bases or CoMMUNISM 

From what we have said so far, Qt is clear 
that Communism is a secular civilisation with 
a comprehensive socio-economic programme 
and a taboo on religion. This new civilisation 
draws its strength and sustenance from two 
main sources, from the philosophy of Karl 
Marx, and from the innate urge or passion of 
the human nature for social justice. These 
two are the bases of communist civilisation) 
and as such, deserve consideration. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose 
to enter into a detailed examination of 
Marxian philosophy in all its aspects. We 


shall content ourselves with a few critical. - 


on some of its fundamental 
first thing to remark about 


observations 
tenets. ‘The 


- But it is 
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Marxian philosophy is that it has a predomi- 
nantly economic bias and is therefore, one--. 
sided, in spite of its undoubted contributions. 
to the understanding of socio-economic pro-- 
blems. Marx starts with an economic theory: 
of value and endeavours to show how the: 
class that produces wealth by its labour is: 
exploited by other classes who take only a 
passive part in the productive process, how 
this exploitation of labour leads to concentra- 
tion of capital on the one hand, and pauperisn:- 
on the other, and how these results prepare the: 
ground for Communism. So far as this socio- 
economic theory in its broadest outline is- 
concerned, I can say with Prof. Laski that, 

“Tt is “a great indictment of capitalist production,. 
massive in its outline, convincing in its detail, an in- 
dictment such as neither Carlyle nor Ruskin had the: 
power or strength to draw.” 

As an analysis: of economic facts, it may” 
not be teachnically faultless but it has, on the: 
whole, borne the test of history; and it is- 
becoming increasingly apparent that all over: 
the world things are moving fast towards the 
goal of industrial nationalisation which Marx. 
so strongly advocated as a remedy against the- 
evils of capitalist production. 

From his economic theory Marx draws. 
the corollary that all social formations are 
determined by economic causes, that all his- 
torical institutions, whether political or 
commercial, legal or ethical, are the results of 
socio-economic conditions: That there is some 
truth in this interpretation of history no one 
can deny. Take, for instance, the history of 
English Puritanism or of American Revolution, 
and you will find it impossible not to recognise 
the economic incentive as a fundamental factor. 
equally true that these historical 
uphevals cannot find their adequate or complete 
explanation’ in terms which are exclusively 
economic. Factors other than economic enter 
into the picture and deserve equal considera- 
tion. Or take again the rise of Christianity or 
Buddhism as a historical phenomenon, and 
explain it in purely economic terms, eleminating 
the personality of its great founder: such an 
interpretation will be nothing but a travesty. 
of history. Economic determinism, as a theory 
or scheme of historical interpretation, is falla- 
cious, for it involves the substitution of a part. 
for the whole cause. 


The socio-economic outlook which pre- 
ponderates in the writings of Marx makes him 
blind to the influences that come from the 
depths of human personality. This explains*his ~ 
“historical materialism ” which gives rise to 
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eeconomic determinism in history and atheism 


in religion:) Philosophers have fought long and - 


arduous battles over the issues involved: in the 
materialistic interpretation of man and the 
‘universe, and a scholarly student may decide 
for himself what side to take in this age-long 
conflict. What is more important is to set 
forth. those considerations which go to show 
that materialism is inconsistent with the social 
‘scheme which Marx himself unfolds. 

‘The denial of God and the supernatural 
‘world such as we find in Marxian Materialism 
‘is detrimental to the progress of science and 
‘arts by which Marxism lays so much store. 
‘Such a denial, by limiting beforehand the 
powers of the human mind, breeds or fosters a 
‘dogmatic attitude which saps the spirit of free 
enquiry. Dogmatic theology is as fatal to 
scientific progress as dogmatic secularism. 
Again, materialism does not admit the 
‘existence of a higher nature in man, the nature 


from which springs his urge for the invisible 


‘world, the urge for the world of beauty and 
goodness, 
which flowers into arts. and religion.. Hence 
Marxism is inimical to the progress of science 
and arts. Moreover, Marxism with its insist- 
ence on class-hatred and class-war looms 
before us as the harbinger of social chaos; for 
violence begets violence, and revolution, unless 
tempered by extraordinary self-discipline and 
goodwill, provokes counter- revolution, as we 
are witnessing to our sorrow today in Soviet 
Russia. Psychologically speaking, ‘repression, 
whether in the religious or in the political field 
is bound to produce “ reaction formations.” 

But Karl Marx was higher than his 


holiness and perfection, the urge- 


WHAT JIS IT ? Do 


philosophy. Though his reason quailed before 
empiricism, his moral nature ‘rose to the highest 
altitude, and was fired by an impersonal love, 
by a love or passion for justice. Laski truly 
says ; 

“Marx was the first thinker to expose in all its 
hollowness the moral inadequacy of a commercial civili- 
sation. He showed that in any society where the main 
effort is the attainment of wealth, the qualities that are 
basically noble cannot acquire their full vigour. He 
made finally impossible any economic system which makes 
the volume of trade the test of national well-being; and 
he put in the fore-front of social discussion the ultimate 
question of the condition of the people. He performed 
the incalculable service to his generation of bringing to 
it a message of hope in an epoch where men seemed to 
themselves to have been the helpless victims of a misery 
from which there was no release. Jn every country of 
the world where men have set themselves to the task of 
social improvement Marx has been always the . source 
of inspiration and prophecy.” 


Marx is distinguished from all other writers 
on socio-economic questions by his ereat 
passion for social justice. It shines brilliantly 
through all his -works, and it is this noble 
passion that gives his communism all the 
beauty and strength it possesses, and enables 
it to cast its mysterious spell on all noble minds, 
young or old. -But’ Marxian materialism with 
which Communism stands wedded weakens 
its subjective foundations, though it may 
improve the social environment in which Com- 
munism flourishes. What the result of this 
combination of communism with materialism 
will be it is difficult to foresee. Whether Com- 
munism will be compelled by its inner logic to 
break its tie with materialism, or materialism. 


-will engulf its nobler passions time alone will 


show.) 


Being by nature social, some portion of our energies we must employ to keep up the 


flow of sociality. But its field and action are on the surface. 


are not. the deep currents of human love. 
necessafily lovers of man. 


The ripples of gregariousness 


The men who have strong social instincts are not 


The men who are spendthrifts very often lack true generosity. In most cases they can- 
not give, but can only spend. And also like them the social men spend themselves but not 


give themselves. 
activities whose object is to bury time. 


This reckless spending creates a vacuum which we fill up with the debris of 
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JAPANESE WORLD COMPETITION 
By Pror. Dr. N. N. GODBOLE, m.a., ».sc., ph.p. (Berlin) 


cme . Department of Industrial Chemstry, Benares Hindu University 


One of the most outstanding features of . the 
Japanese trade during the last twenty years 
has been its severe competition in almost all the 
markets of the world. The prices at which 


Japanese goods are being sold in markets in 


Africa, in North and South America, in England, 
’ In Europe, in India and in China, in fact, in 
évery market of the world are at times so 
astoundingly low and competitive that traders, 
industrialists,. manufacturers, economists and 
even statesmen have one and all felt non- 
_ plussed at the Japanese competition. Various 
arguments and theories are being put forward 
to explain the situation. The object of this 
article is to explain Japanese competition from 
all aspects giving facts and figures wherever 
possible. 

. To understand correctly the magnitude of 
the-development of the trade of Japan, it would 
be useful to have some data on her general trade 
and prosperity during the last seventy years. 
The following table would therefore be very 
useful : 


TABLE No. 1. 
Total Foreign Trade per 
Year. : Trade. Population. Head. Remarks, 
en, - Yen. 
- 1868 25,000,000 28,111,600 0-90 
1870 ~ - 47,000,000 -32,000,000 1-50 
1884 53,000,000 37,500,000 1-43 
1894, 230,000,000 41,000,000 5:60 
1897 Gold was introduced as legal tender. 
1899 433,000,000 43,500,000 10-00 Ship building 
was encouraged 
ar eo Se pee. by laws. 
1904 690,000,000 46,200,000° 15:00 War with Russia. 
1912 1,145,000,000 52,750,000 22-00 
1915 1,240,000,000 52,700,000 23:50 
1918 —=1,680,000,000 54,500,000 “30-00 European war. 
1923 = 3,050,000,000 58,000,000 52-60 Biggest Earth- - 
- quake in Japan. 
193] 2,380,000,000 65,300,000 31-80 Gold Embargo. 
1933 3,932,000,000 67,200,000 58-50 
1937 7,300,000,000 70,000,000 104-00 . 


_ From the above table, it would be clear 
that the industrial development of Japan has 
been phenomenal. There is admiration for the 
Japanese people for their complete and thorough 
organization and ‘competition yet it has a 
demoralising effect on many nations that are 
struggling to come up, ¢é.g., In a country like 


-has a network of railways, 


Teserved for Japanese goods only. 


India which is just beginning to organize its 
industries. ‘When the Japanese selling - prices. 


are taken into account, a feeling of pessimism 1s 


felt because on a careful analysis, it looks as 
though with the best of talent and organization 
it is impossible to compete with Japan. If the 
Japanese competition were straight and fair, 
there would be some justification for this feeling 
of helplessness but the facts are otherwise and 
when they are carefully studied, it would be 
clear that we need not be discouraged in our 
efforts. It is not always such a fair game as. 
it looks. 

When all the exports of J apan are carefully 
examined, they can be classified under two: 
main headings : 

(1) Those industries for which Japan has a plentiful 
supply of raw materials and (2) those raw materials for 
which Japan depends upon foreign countries. 

Under the first heading the following 
industries can be included : 


Raw silk and silk articles, Héttery, porcesits glass, 
cement, fish oil, artificial silk, ete. 


Under the second heading may be classed : 


Cotton textiles, Woollen articles, Iron and Steel manu- 
factures, mineral oils, etc. 


In those industries where J apan has her own 
supply of raw materials, she is in a position of 
vantage and with her educated, trained, cheap 
and efficient labour, her cost of production is: 
certainly low. It should be remembered that 
in addition to cheap and educated labour, Japa 
tramways, and 
canals which facilitate cheap production and 
distribution of goods. She has one of the most. 
efficient organizations in the world for producing 
and distributing very cheap electricity which 
has fostered her so-called cottage industries, 
Thanks to the heavy protective tariff, the home 
market (having only one price standard) 
There are 
organized associations which control and regu- 
late the production and distribution of finished 
goods both. in the home market and foreign 
markets. The price in the home market is so 
adjusted that it leaves a safe margin for forgign 
export at competitive prices. In the home 
market, there is only one kind of articles (and 
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that is Japanese) and these are sold at a price 
fixed by the associations controlling the ‘trade 
of that article. In a country like India where 
owing to free trade, all sorts of articles are being 
sold, a distinction is made between cheap and 
costly. goods. In many cases, there is a surplus 
production which has got to be sold out. at. any 
cost and at any rate. These and other factors 
are responsible for the sale of Japanese goods 
at cheap prices in the foreign markets. Some 
of them are sold at prices much cheaper than 
the cost of production in the country -itself. 
Under separate headings, the important methods 
and potent causes adopted will be discussed in 
detail in the following paragraphs. ; 

Oi all the important causes, the most 
important place is to be given to exchange 
dumping, that is to say, the depreciation of the 
Japanese Yen. As soon as England went off the 
gold standard, Japan received like other 
countries a serious shock for her export market. 
The purchasing power of the Yen went up in 
terms of the Sterling but the selling capacity 
of the Japanese goods feli because the Yen 
remaining the same, the price in Sterling or its 
equivalent in other markets naturally went up. 
In Japan the trade during the years 1931 and 
1932 was very much upset. Japan could not 
sell cheap although she could buy cheap. 
Japan had no other alternative but to depre- 
ciate her own currency and this she has done 
with great skill. The Japanese Yen which in 
Hinglish currency was ranging between 2s. and 
2s. 2d. (or half the American gold dollar) 
during the European war and after, was success- 
fully depreciated to the value of Is. 2d. at which 
level it has been kept steady for the last 
several years. The Japanese Government has 
taken every conceivable precaution to maintain 
this rate in spite of the “ China incident”; the 
export of gold has been stopped since 1938 and 
not more than 100 Yen are allowed to be taken 
out of the country except with the permission 
of the Government. 


The result of this step can now be examined 
and. understood. An article worth ten Yen, for 
example, was sold in England for one pound 
Sterling kefore England went off the gold 
standard. The same article, after England 
went off the gold standard began to cost in 
England one pound five shillings, the corres- 
ponding Japanese price, 7.¢., ten Yen remaining 
the same. This meant, of course, a set back 
to the sale of Japanese goods in the English 
market. Now let us see what happens when 
the Japanese Yen has gone down to Is. 2d. 
The same article worth 10 Yen can now be-sold 
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in England for ils. 8d. the corresponding 
Japanese price being the same. The change in 
price of the same article has been from 20s. 
down to lls. 8d. The result is obvious. The 
English market is flooded with cheap Japanese 
goods, the prices in Japan remaining the same. 

As a next alternative, let us examine the 
price situation in India. The Yen during the 
year 1917-18 was equivalent to Re.1.10as. in 
Indian money, therefore, an article worth 10 
Yen in Japan used to cost in India, in Indian 
money nearly Rs.16.4as. The same article 
now with the Japanese Yen equivalent to about 
i2as. 6p. (Is. 2d.) will cost Rs.7.13as., the 
predepreciation price being Rs.16.4as., 2.¢., less 
than half ‘the old price. It must be 
remembered, in this connection, that the Indian 
rupee has’ no independent existence and is 
wedded indissolubly to the pound Sterling. 
The result of this to the Indian trade and the 
Indian manufacturer is simply disastrous. 
A Japanese soap cake, for example, which was 
worth As. 4 is at once sold for As. 2 only by 
the Japanese, whereas the Indian-soap manu- 
facturer cannot possibly reduce his price from 
4as. to 2as. 


Yo the Indian manufacturer, therefore, the 
Japanese competition is nothing short of a 
miracle and it is no wonder that he ‘is lost in 
bewilderment. He loses his morale and feels 
that he is incompetent. He has to stop his 
work for no fault of his. He is made to suffer 
for no inefficiency on his part. The consequence 
is that in the manufacture of all those articles 
for which Japan has her own raw materials, 
she can and she has simply flooded the joreign 
markets with cheap articles, which have a 
crushing and demoralising effect on the foreign 
manufacturers, whereas the Japanese manu- 
facturer is working all happily and normally 
backed up by a manipulated exchange. 

The economist would argue, however, that 
the depreciation of the currency in a country 
automatically means an increase In internal 
wages, labour, and cost of living in that 
country. This argument is true fully in the 
case of only those countries that have to import 
their foodstuffs from outside and have got to 
pay for them in foreign exchange. This is what 
happened in the case of Germany after the Great 
War right upto the year 1924 when the Renten 
Mark was introduced which changed _ the 
financial aspect of the country. In the case of 
Japan, however, things are very different. 
Rice, fish, vegetables, coal, etc., the main re- 
quisites, are all Japanese products, 7.¢., Japan 
has not to import any of her daily necessities 
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of life. As a result of this, therefore, the prices 
of food articles in Japan, (thanks also he 
strict Government control) have not gorfe up 
beyond a slight rise. The wages also have not 
gone up in any marked degree, partly because 
there is no appreciable rise in the cost of living 
' and beeause of thé annual increase in population 
which releases surplus population from the 
village to the town and adds to the supply of 
the available labour. Even in a country like 
Japan, the problem of unemployment of labour 
is staring in the face. The fear of an economic 
crisis is threatening every day. It has been 
even suggested that the way-lords in Japan 
precipitated the course of events in July 1937 


and brought about the China incident only to ‘ 


divert the attention of the nation from the 
social crisis into a patriotic channel. 

In certain types of articles, in addition 
.to the advantage of exchange dumping, there 
1s @ special advantage due to the nature of the 
article itself. Take, for example, chinaware, 
porcelain and crockery. At wzyoto and Nagoya, 
two famous: centres for the ceramic industry, 
when the ceramic ware is tired, the finished 
goods are classified into three broad classes; 
(a) for the American market, (b) for the 
European market and (c) for the Indian 
market. The goods meant for the Japanese 
market are never exported because the design 
and the style of the articles are only suited for 
the Japanese taste. When the finished goods 
meant for the foreign market are taken out of 
the kiln, they are immediately classified into the 
above three classes; the American goods fetch 
the highest price, the European goods fetch the 
second best which together make up more than 
all the profit. The damaged- goods are meant 
for the Indian market (the market where only 
cheapness counts) and are sold for any price 
almost as ballast, at a price just over the freight 
charges. . It is in the first two classes that all 
the margin is already made up. I have seen 
one or two factories in Japan where only 
quality goods are sold and the unartistic 
products are broken to pieces. Such factories 
are very few in number. he common inference 
drawn about the quality of Japanese goods 
from the articles sold in India is erroneous. 

The Japanese argue that in India, there 
is no taste for art and therefore the Japanese 
supply what the Indian market wants and that 
too with a vengeance. I saw in a hosiery fac- 
tory at Osaka, huge stocks of old used second 
hand silk socks and stockings purchased in and 
imported from the American market. These 
‘socks and stockings were washed and cleansed. 
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The yarn was taken out and wound on bobbins 
to be used once again in the hosiery machines 
and made into silk socks! On enquiry I was 
told that these socks were being specially 
manufactured for the Indian market! Similarly 
old and used mudguards of motor cars were 
being flattened out under a power driven 
hammer and were suitably punched, cut out 
and made into toys, etc., specially for the Indian 
market! ‘The total value of such articles may’ 
not be very large but the quantity produced 
of such articles is appreciably great. A similar 
thing is noticed about celluloid articles obtained 
from old and waste celluloid which is used for 
making cheap toys.’ In other words, there is 
a big range of products for which secona hand 
raw material is collected by Japan in foreign 
lands and is imported into the country to be 
converted into brand new products,’ mostly for 
the Indian and Chinese markets. Obviously 


the selling price of such articles is anywhere 


between 20 to 30 per cent of the articles made 
from fresh raw materials. 


There is a cless of industries in Japan 
where there is overproduction in the country. 
The production of cement, rayon, sheet glass, 
hydrogenated fish oil and electric bulbs are 
some important examples. In all these cases it 
should be noted that the home market is closed 
for foreign articles. The manufacturers 
consume a very large percentage of their pro- 
duction in the country and there is a small 
surplus which-has got to be sold somewhere. 
Take, for example, the production of cement; 
in the year 1933, atcording to the statement of 
the Japanese Cement Export Society, the pro- 
duction of cement amounted to 4,800,000 tons 
of which Japan and possessions together con- 
sumed 4,500,000 tons and only 300,000 tons 
were exported to markets like China, Hong- 
Kong, British India, Dutch East Indies, and 
Phillipines, etc. In that year, India imported 
from Japan about 39,000 tons (in the year 
1936-37 this figure has fallen to 8,000 tons 
only). This means that out of her total pro- 
duction of 4,800,000 tons, 4,500,000 tons are 
used in the country and 0.3 million tons only 
‘are exported which means only 6 per cent of 
the total production is exported and India in 
turn imported in that year only 39,000 tons, 
which means India has imported less than 1' per 
cent of the total production in Japan. In the 
year 1986-37, however, only 8,000 tons were 
imported, ae. at the most a quarter per 
cent of the total production in Japan. Let us 
now examine the sale price of cement in Japan 
and the sale price of the same in India. 


‘about Rs. 16 per ton. 
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The late Mr. Laloobhai Shamaidas on 
pages 66 to 69 of his well-known book My 
Impressions of Japan refers to the example of 


cement and makes us -belleve that Japan is 


producing very cheap cement and therefore 
beats India in the Indian market, Obviously, 
this author has not examined the figures pro- 
perly. Cement has been sellmg in Japan for 
the blast many years at the steady price of 
Y. 20 to Y. 21 per ton, ie., in Indian money 


Calcutta markets, this same Japan cement is 
being sold for Rs. 33 to Rs. 34.per ton. Of this, 
the Government of India charges Rs. 18.4as. 
per ton as the import‘ duty that means, out of 
Rs. 34 at least Rs. 19 are given away as 
Customs duty and landing charges, etc. This 
leaves a balance of Rs. 15 per ton. The freight 
on the Japanese cement per ton from Kobe to 
Bombay or Calcutta is Y. 8, 2e., Rs.6.6as. 
(Y.=as. 12/6) therefore only Rs. 8.10as. are 
left out of Rs, 34. The middleman’s profit ete. 
is not included. It is expected, therefore, that 
only Rs. .6 are available for being sent to Japan 
as the price per ton. .The argument is, there- 
fore, clear. The price of cement which is 
Rs. 16 per ton in Japan is only Rs. 6 per ton 
in India. The following quotation from the 
Japan Year Book of 1934 will be read with 
interest : 

* Cement was also exported to Hawaii, China and the 
Dutch East Indies but the export met a setback by restric- 
tive measures on Japanese products adopted by these 
countries for the reason. that they were dumped in these 
countries. The Japan Cement Export Society was estah- 
lished for export control.” 

In certain industries, where Japan has to 
buy her raw materials from outside, e. g., cotton, 
wool, rubber, etc., the prices inside and outside 
are adjusted in such a manner that a part of the 
profits made in the country is used to sell 
similar articles in the foreign markets at very 
competitive prices. The argument is simple. 
First of all, the import duty on the imported 
textile gooas being prohibitive, foreign goods 
cannot be imported in the country. Secondly, 
in cértain items, the Japanese tastes are 
peculiar and foreign markets cannot produce 
articles to, suit the Japanese taste. Take, for 
example, the Japanese Kimony, Obi and Tabi, 
the typical dress woyn by the Japanese men 
and women... The Japanese Kimono worn by 
the Japanese women is sometimes more costly 


than some of the ornaments worn by the women ° 


in India. These Kimonos and Obis are made 


_by the Japanese for the Japanese only and are 


very. expensive. It has been the experience of 
this writer that in Japan, no necktie can be 


‘ 
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had for anything less than 50 sen, 1.¢., about 
Sd. or 6as. 6p. and the same necktie can be 
had-in the Indian market for about 3as. to 4as. 
after paying the middleman’s profit, freight, and 
the import. duty of at least 30 per cent. 
Similarly, a suit of clothes made of the 
Japanese silk costs in Japan three times as much 
as a similar suit made of the same Japanese 
silk in India at a place like Benares. As is 
well-known, the so-called “ Benares silk imdus- 
try’ uses Japanese yarn as its raw material. 
In the matter of woollen goods, also, the prices — 
in Japan are much higher than the prices out- 
side. It should also be noted in this connection 
that the foreign exporters doing “business in 
Japan are not allowed to buy their goods m 
Japan and sell them in the country. ‘They can 
only do so provided they sell through the 
Japanese ‘l'rade Association which means at the 
prices fixed by the Japanese Trade Guilds. It 
is true that there is what is called, the con- 


sumption tax of 9 to 10 per cent on the cotton 


and silk goods sold in the country—a tax levied 
by the state for purposes of income. But this 
small consumption tax of 10 per cent cannot 
enhance the prices to twice or thrice the price 
at which itis sold in foreign markets. The 
following quotations from Japanese sources in 
support of this argument are extremely valuable. 
“Cotton mills in Japan being rich in 
financial resources, can buy raw cotton ad- 
vantageously at any time. For instance what 
would a mill do that buys raw cotton today 
at 20 yen per 100 kin, if the market falls to 
18 yen per 100 kin tomorrow? “If the -mill 
does not take any step, the discrepancy of two 
yen will have to be borne. So the mill buys 
more at 18 yen, 16 yen, 15 yen, 13 yen and so 
on, buying more as the market falls. The mill 
pursues the same policy of buying as the market 
advances from 18 to 25 yen, and so on. When 
all the purchases are averaged, it is always 
found that the raw ‘cotton stocked in advance 
for a year and a half is at a favourable level 
of price. : 
“Their financial strength enables the 
Japanese mills to pursue the same sound policy 
in selling yarn. If the yarn sold today at 35 
yen per bale goes up by 5 yen tomorrow, how 
ig the loss made up ? The mill will keep selling 
yarn at 45 yen, 50 yen and so on. The aver- 
age selling price for the year will prove advan- 
tageous as in the case of buying raw cotton. 
Japanese cotton mills are often highly spoken 
of for their ability to buy and sell advanta- 
geously. They may indeed deserve the 
commendation, but as a matter of fact there 
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is no mystery or trick. Japanese mills are 
doing what any merchant will do under the 
same circumstances. The whole secret is that 


the Japanese manufacturers are financially’ 


independent of their bankers and agents.” 
(Quoted from The Spirit ‘of Japanese Industry). 

“We often hear complaints from the 
Lancashire cotton mills to the effect that Japan 
has been steadily ousting their goods from the 
Eastern markets. They point to the fact that 
Japanese cotton companies are enjoying higher 
_ dividends, owing to their successful competition 
against foreign goods, despite the general dull- 
ness of business which prevailed after the world 
post-war depression, while the average dividend 
of English firms was very low, about 3 per cent 
in 1923. It is true that Japanese firms 
managed to have a much higher rate of 
dividend. However the high rate was not 
due to the reason put down by the Lanca- 
shire people, but to the fact that protection is 
granted ‘to this industry in Japan and also 
because combinations are permitted to keep up 
domestic prices, so that firms are able to reap 
a rich harvest to recoup losses incurred in the 
export trade. In fact being faced with many 
adverse factors, the cost of Japanese mills has 
been, gradually increasing and the companies 
will eventually find themselves in difficulties 
when they are not able to pay such high 
dividends.” 


One direct result of the policy of high 
prices in foreign markets is that when the 
demand and sale in home market falls, the 
export market suffers. This has actually 
happened in the case of Japan from the mildle 
of 1938 when the import of raw cotton was 
controlled by the state as there was not enough 
gold to export to make payments for the cotton 
' purchased. Further, as an economy measure, 
the sale of cotton goods in the country was 
prohibited and the use of artificial silk goods of 
local make was the only substitute that was 
available and that was directly encouraged. 
Cotton textiles were only meant for export and 
the home market was closed for the sale of 
these cotton textiles. The foreign exports were 
tagged on to imports of raw cotton and only as 
much cotton was to be imported as could be 
exported in the form of finished goods. The 
protection offered by the sale of cotton textiles 
in the home market at high prices was now cut 
off and the export market had to stand on its 
own legs of production and export. If, there- 
fore, the export markets were prospering 
previously on a fair competition, the lmking 
of the import of raw cotton to the export of 


‘electrical bulbs. 
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finished textiles should not in any way have 
reduced the foreign exports and therefore the 
foreign markets should not have suffered. 
Actually the foreign market has been dislocated 
and fallen and the Japanese Government has 
gone to the extent of imposing fines on those 
who could not fulfil the foreign contracts. In 
spite of this the export market has gone down 
gradually, one more proof (if proofs were 
necessary) to show that in the case of textiles 


sales in foreign markets are supported by. high 


prices in the home: market. 

In the case of artificial silk (rayon) 
industry, also, nearly 82 per cent of the produc- 
tion is sold in the home market leaving only 
15 per cent for export. The import duties 
levied by the Japanese Government on silk 
eoods, textiles, and artificial silk goods are so 
prohibitive that they need no further comment. 

A similar thing can be said also about 
These bulbs are used in Japan ° 
from one end cf the country to the other. In 
fact, in the three main islands of Japan, thanks 
to very cheap electricity supplied, hardly a 


. kerosene lamp“is to be seen anywhere. In the 


year 1934, for example, the total production of 
bulbs was roughly 26,000,000 dozens valued at 
Y. 20,000,000 7.e. an average price of 1.80 dozen 
for Y.1.00., Of these 10,000,000 dozens were 
used in the country and 16,000,000 dozens were 
exported for the value of Y.7,600,000 2¢. 16 
dozens for Y.7.60 or an average price of 2.1 
dozens for Y.1.00. Those which were sold in 
the country i.e. 10,000,000 dozens fetched 
Y. 12,400,000 7.e. an average price of 0.80 dozen 
for Y.1.00 only. Now compare the three 
prices 
; Dozs. Yen. 
(a2) Average cost of production 1-3 for 1-00 


(6) Average selling price in the country 0-80 for 1:00 
- (ce) average export price 2-10 for 1-00 


One further interesting fact about the 
export of these bulbs is- that they are sold in 
packed cases at cheap prices and “ without 
guarantee.” ‘These facts are. sufficiently con- 
vincing to need any further discussion. Where- 
as in the case of articles like cement, rayon and 
sheet glass, the home consumption isevery large 
and only the surplus is exported, in the ease of 
articles like textile goods, silk goods, woollen 
goods, electric bulbs, leather goods and cutlery, 
etc., the home demand happens to be smaller than 
the. export market. In the leather goods to give 
but one experience, even a rescling of a shoe in 
Japan‘costs as much as 6sh. or Rs. 4 while for 
that price, the complete shoe canbe purchased 
in India after paying all the charges including 
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middleman’s profit, freight and import duties. 
In Japan the same pair of shoes costs at least 
Rs. 7. 

In the ease of sheet glass, also, one case of 
sheet glass costing Y. 8.20 (Rs.6.8as.) in Japan 
has been sold in the Bombay and Calcutta 
markets for a minimum price of Rs.4.8as. after 
paying freight, landing charges, profit and an 
amport duty of 25 per cent, the average price 
being Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 per case. : 


“A strong point of Japanese glass export is that 
Japanese Manufacturers and Traders are able to reduce 
their export prices by 30 per cent higher than usual. 
Kixporters are wisely leaving room for competition with 
foreign products, even though tariff rates are raised by 
foreign countries.” (Japan Year Book 1934). 


In the case of hydrogenated fish oil or 
fatty acids obtained from that, whereas the 
Japanese price is Y 16-18 per Cwt. in Japan, 
the same fatty acids are sold in India—in 
Bombay, for Rs. 10 per Cwt. after paying 
for the freight and an import duty of 25 
per cent. = 

An extraordinarily interesting feature of 
Japanese trade is that Japan is at one and the 
same time producing, importing and exporting 
-articles, all being done simultaneously. Take 
for example, four typical industries namely 
caustic soda, soda ash, ammonium sulphate and 
motor cars. 


TABLE SHOWING Propuction, Imports aNp Exports or 
Caustic Sopa 


(IN METRIC TONS) 





“Year. Production. Imports. Exports. 
1913 4,257 12,004 

1918 8,997 21,545 397 
192] 9,012 1,294 806 
1931 48,536 41,595 10 
1933 131,709 712,477 t 5,116 
1936 263,327 +11,587 $23,911 
1937 * 340,000 727,429 t 5,014 


. TABLE SHOWING THE Propuction, Imports AND Exports 
oF Sopa ASH. 


Year Production Imports Exports 
1914. 1,722 32,700 nil 
1924, 9,628 118,800 nil 

* 1932 @ 132,807 47,434 8,369 
1937 46,139 12,291 


Note—The export of Soda Ash has- commenced only 
‘recently. 


* 70% of the total Caustic Soda was used for the 
Rayon and Staple Fibre Industry. 

+ Imports are greatly from Great Britain and U. S. A. 

t®xports are mostly made to China, Netherlands, East 
Indies, India, Argentina and Belgium. 


dot 


TABLE SHOWING PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
AMMONIUM SULPHATE 


(IN METRIC TONS) 


Year Production Imports Exports 
1926 147,000 296,026 4,202 
1927 176,475 250,014 TT4 
1930 265,826 302,905 14,924, 
1931 393,237 224,148 11,608 
1933 - 471,348 108,449 50,061 
1934 494,350 160,401 1,526 
1936 1,271,000 314,000 17,700 
1937 Jan. to July 7,200 


Note.—In 1937 trade is greatly affected due to the 
“China incidents.” 


From the above tables, it will be seen 
clearly that the production of Caustic Soda, 
Soda Ash and Ammonium Sulphate is going up 
year after year but at the same time, the 
demand for these in the home market is also 
going up so fast that the home production is 
not sufficient to meet the home demand. As a 
consequence, imports have got to be made. One 
can understand the necessity of importing these 
articles to make up the deficit in the home 
production. But to wmnport and to export 
semultaneously and to compete with the same 
foreign producer from whom the purchases are 
made, is an extraordinary achievement. In 
the Indian market, for example, the Japanese 
are competing with the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, in the sale of Soda Ash and 
Caustic Soda etc. and it is from this same 
company that the Japanese are buying their 
surplus needs. It is equally amazing that the 
Japanese when they purchase from these foreign 
companies reserve to themselves the right of 
selling the same products in any market and 
at any price they choose. 

In the manufacture of motor cars, again, 
foreign concerns are allowed to assemble parts 
in Japan and the Japanese themselves are 
producing only a few of their cars, buses, and 
small baby cars. The home production is not 
enough to meet the home market and yet a few 
‘ Datsun” cars are being exported to foreign 
markets only as “ feelers” for future advertise- 
ments. 

This is to be explained 
asumptions : 


only by two 


Firstly, the suppliers of ‘these commodities to Japan 
charge lower competitive prices in Japan than they do in 
other markets. 


And 


Secondly, Japan is exporting a very small per cent of 
these articles to foreign markets only to create future 
markets for her articles when her home production would 
exceed her home demand. 
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This has very nearly come to pass in her 
production of Ammonium Sulphate. It is 
réported that before the close of the year 1938, 
Japan has been able to produce, in the country, 
all the Ammonium Sulphate she needs. During 
the year, 1939, not only will the import be 


‘stopped but she will have enough to export for 


which by a premeditated policy, she has already 
created new markets by her sales organization. 
The price of caustic soda per Cwt. in Japan 
in 1937, was Y.9 to Y.10, per Cwt. The 
freight to India is about Y. 1.00 per Cwt. on 
this the import duty in India is 30 per cent 
and still the Japanese soda was the cheapest in 
India, selling at about Rs. 9 or so per Uwt. 
It is supposed by many outside Japan that 
the Japanese Government systematically sub- 
sidises many of her articles to be sold cheap 
in the foreign markets. This statement as will 
be*seen from the preceding arguments is too 
broad to be true. It is quite true, subsidies 
have been given in the past and are being given 
today for certain new industries in their initial 
and experimental stages. In many cases, as 
for example, textile industry, woollen industry, 
leather industry, shipbuilding industry, etc., 


_ the state has not only given subsidies but the 


state has actually financed and started model 
factories which after successful working have 
been handed over to private enterprise. Once 
a successful unit of working has been established 
by the state, private enterprise has come 
forward and industries have expanded without 
further help. In the last few years motor cars, 


photographic industries and synthetic oil, ete. 


have been receiving . special state aid. The 
Department of Commerce and Industry has been 
giving for several years annually a subsidy of 
Y. 130,000 to standardized cars at the rate of 
10 per cent of their market price. The 
licenses according to the Automobile Industry 
Law passed by the 69th session of the Imperial 
Diet are granted the following privileges : 

(a) Exemption from business profit tax, income-tax 
and local taxes during a certain period (b) the right ‘to 
raise ‘loans above the amount fixed by the commercial 


code and (c) exemption from the import tax on certain 
motor car accessories and other machines. 


The photographic industry is being sub- 
sidised in ‘the following manner. Dry plate 
manufacture, printing paper for photographic 
use, filni manufacture and lens manufacture 
have all been built up by systematic subsidies. 
One is surprised to find cheap articles, such as 
cameras and cheap microscopes made in Japan 
of fairly workable quality. For ordinary pur- 
poses of school and college use, the Japanese are 
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using their own cameras and their own micros— 
copes. It is only highly specialized apparatus 
for scientific’ researches that has got to be 
1mported. 

In the manufacture of synthetic petrol, from. 
coal, the state is giving subsidies since the year 
1920 to the Fuel Research Institute of the 
Department of Commerce and Industry. Annu- 
ally a grant of Y.3800,000 is being given to differ- 
ent companies. 

The Japanese shipping companies play 
a very important role in the cheap export of 
Japanese manufactured goods as also in the 
cheap import of raw materials like cotton, wool, 
rubber and salt, etc. required by Japan. The 
shipping companies already under state control 
are recelving heavy subsidies from the year 
1899 when the first shipbuilding laws were 
passed, All the trade routes of the world are 
practically under state control and the move- 
ments of the ships are adjusted to suit the trade 
conditions. This is a very great step. For 
example, trade with Somaliland is so adjusted 
that the ships carrying finished Japanese 
products to these countries have to bring back 
salt to Japan at a nominal rate of Y. 12 per ton. 
The cost of salt per ton for industrial purposes, 
in Japan (although it is imported from a distanec 
of nearly 7,000 miles) is surprisingly low, “e., 
only Rs. 12 per ton. Similarly, in the export. 
of finished goods, the rates per ton, for 5,000: 
miles by sea are less than even 300 miles by 
rail m a country like India. No wonder, 
therefore, the Japanese articles can be sold-cheap 
particularly in sea port towns. | 

One.of the important reasons why Japan 
produces cheap articles is that in the production 
of certain articles, there is specialization. In 
India, people believe that Japan is a country 
of cottage industries. In a sense, it is true and 
In a sense it is wrong. It is true in this sense 
that in the cottage scale production in Japan, 


. the number of workers in a small unit ranges 


from 5 to 10, but all these are literate workers 
with a technical knowledge of their line and 
are supplied with cheap gas and cheap electri- 
city even in remote villages. In addition to 
this, there is every facility in the transport and. 
distribution of raw materials and finished pro- 
ducts. Further it should be remembered, that: 
in every one of these small cottage units, only 
one specialized operation is carried out. In 
India we are under a very wrong impression: 
that all the operations aré done by the same 
workers. Take, for example, an industry hke 
the manufacture of bicycles, at Sakai, a village 
about 20 miles from Osaka. The whole village 
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consists of small unassuming buildings made of 
wood with only the groundfloor and every one 
of the houses has very cheap electric power 
available at 1 to 2 pice per unit and also cheap 
coal gas. About 5 to 10 people are working in 
each house for any number of hours they choose 
because the factory law is not, applicable to 
them. In each one of these units, only one 
operation is carried out. In other words there 
is what may be called rational specialization. 
‘The investment is small and the production is 
very efficient. One export dealer buys all these 
ready-made parts and keeps a stock of these 
in his godown and assembles these parts for 
export according to the instructions he receives 
and the quota he is allowed by the Cycle Export 
Association. It should be noted in this con- 
nection that for every article of export there is 
an association and this dictates the selling price 
of these articles in the country. The Japanese 
public has to buy Japanese articles at the 
prices fixed by the trade control associations. 
Therefore, this subdivison and specialization 
help the production of cheap articles for export. 
The same thing can be said of industries like 
lead pencils, fountain pens, celluloid toys, etc. 
The Japanese are very thorough in their 
trade ‘tactics. They have studied every method 
of capturing foreign markets. WZhey are not 
only clever in copying but they are also clever 
in rationanzing. The conquest of. the world 
market is their aim and to do so, they know, 
rationalizing is necessary. In the textile in- 
dustry, for example, they have made immense 
improvements on the English models which they 
once purchased. They have produced the 
*“Toyada loom” which is ten times more effi- 
cient than the old English loom. In the line 
of construction of boilers and engines, both for 
factories and railways tney have produced very 
efficient types which they build and assemble 
In a comparatively short period. Whenever 
necessary, they scrap old machines and replace 
them by recent ones. They buy a few typical 
and efficient foreign machines and copy them 
and build them to suit their own conditions. 
The cost of machinery in Japan in certain 
industries ig 30 per cent of what it is in other 
countries that have to depend upon imported 
machinery. This is g factor which reflects 
great credit on the Japanese people. In the 
building of aeroplanes also they are not want- 
ing m efficiency. This element of rationaliza- 
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tion has been undoubtedly contributing to the 
success and development of Japanese 1n- 
dustries. 


It is clear from the various arguments given — 


above that the first problem before the Japanese 
Government is td create as much productive 
work as possible to feed the growing popula- 
tion of the country. Every year, the population 
of Japan is increasing by one million, The 
pressure on the land is great and the fertility 
of the soil is taxed to its maximum. Raw 
materlals must be imported to be converted 
into finished goods for the purpose of export, 1f 
the population is not to be made to starve. 
World competition is increasing and is becoming 


keener and keener day by day. The existing — 


factories must not stop working nor should the 
production be curtailed for this would mean 
throwing ‘out employed labour. This in turn 
would mean the problem of unemployment. 
The Japanese Government does not believe in 
the system of giving doles to unemployed 
labour. Instead of giving out doles in cash, 
the Japanese Government, takes to the other 
alternative namely selling out the total pro- 
duction or the surplus production in the best 


manner possible, no matter,,what the cost price < 


is. Japanese ships touch almost all the im- 
portant sea ports of the world and the Japanese 
trading agencies are equally widespread and 
powerful. These agencies adjust themselves to 
the current prices in the respective world 
markets. The sum total of all the-world sales 
including the sales in the home country leave 
a safe margin of profit. Therefore, it follows 
that the prices at which the Japanese articles 
are sold in the different world markets need not 
be necessarily related to the cost price. 
HKconomists, therefore, should be on their guard 
in not confusing or mixing up the two terms 
the Japanese competition and the Japanese 
efficiency. The Japanese Government with its 
heavy tariff wall systematically built from 1899 
onwards to protect her industries should not 
resent other countries doing the same, that is, 
levying suitable protective tariffs in the inter- 
ests of their own infant industries. Unfortun- 
ately, Japanese politicians forget this and have 
,construed this natural instinet of other nations 


Pa 


as being enmity towards Japan. The Chinese | 


boycott of Japanese goods for the last few 
years is. one of the main causes of the recent 
war. 
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LITERACY CAMPAIGN IN BOMBAY 


By CHANDRAKALA HATE, m.a. 


« Inuremracy has long been a curse of the Indian 
e° nation, 
> Uliterates reside im this country. Out of 35 
& erores, only 2-5 crores of people can read and 
E. write. | 
11s only 8. Just compare this figure with that of 
%. other nations. 
&. 94°59, USSR. 98%, Germany 99% and Japan 
x 99°7%. 
ree most in the world, while our country with such 


At present one-third of the world’s 


That means the percentage of literates 
In England, it is 94%, in U.S.A. 
‘No wonder these nations are the fore- 


a huge population is lagging far far behind | 
- Because of illiteracy resulting in ignorance, 


» majority of the people have no idea of their 
legitimate rights. On the contrary, disunity 
and communal strife are rampant in this country 
--to the detriment of the nation’s welfare! There- 
;. fore, it is quite essential to educate the people, 

for which literacy is the first step, if India js 
' to come forward. 


People have long been demanding free and 
compulsory primary education. But under the 
convenient excuse of want of funds, the Govern- 
ment never paid any attention to this demand. 
If this was the case with the primary education 
of cinldren, it was but natural that adult eduea- 
tion did not receive any attention from the 
Government. Now the Democratic Govern- 
ments, are reviewing the whole problem of edu- 
cation-in all, its stages. Among others adult 


- education has also recelved due consideration. 
~U. P. and Bihar Governments recently started 
_ the literacy campaign and Bombay is going to 
witness an experiment on a large scale for Bom- 
‘ bay City and Suburbs. 


The Bombay Government has appointed an 


Adult Education Board, which in its turn has 


_ Suburbs. 


work for further six months. 
‘will be necessary to work as teachers. 


appointed a Committee for Bombay City and 
_ In co-operation with this Committee, 
Bombay Social Service League has decided to 


- carry on a Literacy Campaign during May next. 


and a Committee called the Bombay Literacy 


‘Campaign Committee has been appointed under 


the Presidentship of the Hon. Mr. Kher. 

In the City of Bombay amongst the persons 
over.the age of 5, only 314 men and 173 women 
per thousand are literate. Such is the ignorance 
of thé second city in the Empire! For liquidat- 
ing this illiteracy, the Committee has decided 
to organise 500 literacy centres for the City 
and Suburbs to be followed by classes which will 
2,000 volunteers 
For this 


purpose, College and Matric students as well as 
teachers were approached. 

In‘the labour area’ the proportion of illite- 
rates is much greater. So efforts will be con- 
centrated over there. The time of the classes 
will be from 8 to 10 p.m. which is likely to be 
changed to suit the convenience of the people. 
For women generally the classes will be held in 
the’ afternoon. 

This experiment will last for one month and 
if found successful, with due changes it will be 
continued for six months more. At the end of 
this period a person who can read a newspaper 
and write a letter and has learnt a little arith- 
metical calculation for practical purposes, will 
be certified as literate. 

Literacy work is bound to appeal to all 
sections of the community. And therefore, all 
parties are represented on the Committee. The 
Bombay Government has made it compulsory 
for all its menial staff to become literate before 
December, 1989. 

It is expected that. in the beginning 
Rs. 15,000 will »e required. And all the expenses 
will come to about Rs. 2 Jakhs. The Govern- 
ment have granted Rs. 3,000. The generous 
public is appealed for the rest of the funds. 

Public meetings are organised to enlist: the 
sympathy and the co-operation of the public. 
Besides all available means like posters, hand- 
bills, Radio, ete. will be utilized for pEopaean 
work. 

It is hoped that the movement will be a 
success, as the Government and the public are 
co-oper ating and there are enthusiastic workers. 
in the field. The main difficulty will be «with 
the people who are to take advantage from the 
Campaign. ‘These illiterates come from labour- 
ing classes, who have no energy left after the 
day’s hard work to come and concentrate on 
study. Much will depend upon the workers on 
the spot. ‘ , 


After liquidating illiteracy .gradually, it 


will be necessary to open free. libraries and read- 


ing’ rooms for the new literates; and public 


‘lectures to increase their general knowledge 


should be organised. These new literates should 
be kept: in touch with one another. . The 
task of literacy is difficult but still more 
dificult is the work of educating the ma¢ses in: 
the real sense of the word. 
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THE SOCIAL CONQUEST OF THE HINDU 
By HAR DAYAL 


PouiricAL dominion is never permanent unless 
it is based on a social conquest of the subject 
aces. The social conquest must, in the nature 
of things, follow the political subjugation of one 
race by another. Political power is acquired 
‘by means of military superiority and skill in 
diplomacy; it is also maintained by the same 
means. But the social conquest is a slower 
‘process; it cannot be accomplished with the help 
of maxim guns and disciplined armies. Even 
Alexander or Chengiz Khan could not effect a 
social conquest of other nations by the use of 
force alone. Force can crush the organised 
physical strength of a weak people. It can 
‘demolish the forts, and scatter the armies, of 
an. inferior race, but it can never enable the 
conquerors to obtain control over the hearts 
and minds of their subjects. The sword is 
worse than useless for the rulers when they set 
about the task of conquering their subjects 
socially. It actually mars the success of the 
enterprise. It must be sheathed in the scab- 
bard: it must be put away out of sight for 
the moment. iP | 
The ‘necessity of a social conquest as a 
means of consolidating and perpetuating the 
political conquest can be understood by all who 
know the conditions under which alone a strong 
nation can establish and maintain its rule over 
other peoples. No nation can lose its birth- 
right of independence until it has been so demo- 
ralised through avarice, luxury and indolence 
as to forget the virtues of national pride and 
self-respect, religious enthusiasm and the sense 
of individual responsibility for the social wel- 
fare. The decay of the moral calibre of a 
nation paves the way for foreign domination 
which, in turn, accelerates the process of de- 
cline by its very existence. Professor Seeley 
says that subjection to a foreign rule is one of 
the most potent causes of moral deterioration. 
‘Thus moral decrepitude is both the cause and 
the effect of foreign rule, just as fever attacks 
the man whose system has been weakened by 
intemperance or unhealthy living and at the 
same time renders him more unfit to resist 
‘disease and physical decay. 
~ The social conquest is an essential part. of 
the political conquest, because the latter can 
‘never be stable -and enduring if the manly 
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qualities. of the subject race are not impaired, 
If the conquered people manage to keep alive 
their self-respect and dignity through centuries 
of foreign political supremacy, they are sure to 
enter into their inheritance of independence 
some day. Sooner or later, the unsubduéd heart 
and mind of the sturdy race will seek its out- 
ward sign and symbol, its embodiment in the 
world of fact, viz., a national state. The great 
duty of a subject people consists in cuarding 
the Promethean spark of national pride ¢ 
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self-respect, lest it should be extinguished by 
the demoralising influences tnat emanate from 
foreign rule. The natural almost inevitable 
effect of foreign domination is the gradual. lc ss 
of the virtues which distinguish free men from ~ 
slaves. The extinction of these requisites of — 
national existence proclaims the death of the — 
nation. The social conquest is necessary for 
killing the soul of the nation. National pride — 
is the greatest asset of a fallen race. Con- ~ 
querors will always teach us that we are an 
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- of administration will impress this truth on our 
minds. A subject people should try to resist 
- the social conquest before they can hope to 
avert or remedy the evil consequences of the 
political conquest. 
Political conquest proclaims to the whole 
~ world with beat of drum the fact that the 
- winning race is more efficient than the race 
- which has been defeated. Battles are general- 
ly examinations of nature’s great university. 
_ The issue of international contests is decided 
- not by isolated engagements but by the relative 
social efficiency of the rival nations. The 
_ English beat the French in the titanic struggle 
_ for empire in the 18th century, not because 
_ they possessed better ammunition or accidental- 
ly won a battle or two, but because their policy 
exhibited a persistent vigour and a constancy 
- of purpose which were unknown to the French 
administrators. Victory in war, therefore, 
- indicates something more than mere military 
_ pre-eminence; it is the sign and seal of racial 
- superiority. 
The gonquered race is also conscious of it. 
~ What is known to the world cannot be hidder 
from it. It feels its heart sink: it gives up 
everything for lost. It loses hope, courage, self- 
- eonfidence. It ceases to consider itself the equa! 
- of the ruling caste. It learns to think that there 
is a natural inequality of capacity between the 
two races. Thus, in course of time, it kills its 
own soul, for how can it repudiate the message 
of Fact thundered forth by History writter 
~ in blood—lkow can it shut its eyes to the great 
truth that stares it in the face: ‘“ Thou hast 
fought and hast failed. Thou hast put forth 
thy greatest strength and hast been overcome. 
~ Thou hast tried to do thy best and that best 
has not availed thee.” This feeling begets des- 
pair, for how can that nation expect to do better 
in the future ? If it could not provide for the 
maintenance of national honour and _ institu 
tions in the days of its freedom when it was 
- master in its house, how ean it hope to acquit 
itself more ereditably in the dark days of for- 
eign rule when it is bound in the fetters of laws 
police, detectives, cantonments, prisons and con- 
viet establishments ? This thought works its 
_ moral ruin. 3 


: ‘The truth of the superiority of the con. 
- quering race is thus instinctively recognised bv 
the subject people. They need no preachers to 
expound it to them. Their surroundings teach 
- jt to them. The reality of the present bids 
- them believe it, whatever the voice of Pride and 
_ Hope, bringing a’ message from the ancient 
_ diistory of the race, may whisper in their ears 
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- FOR : MAY, 1939 : 
Seeing is believing, ‘and imagination canno® 
exert a greater influence on the heart and mind’ 
of the nation than its daily experience in the 


present, 


The great problem, then, which the leaders 
and thinkers of a fallen race have to solve is 
this: How to fight this battle against nature 
and fact ? How to keep alive natoinal pride 
and self respect in the midst of circumstances: 
and environments which tend to impair and’ 
undermine these virtues ? How to keep up the 
little moral vitality which the nation possesses 
and to develop it to the fuil height which it is 
capable of attaining? The patient is sick unto 
death: there is continuous moral bleeding. 
which is infinitely more dangerous than any 
loss of wealth; how to stanch the wound and 
prevent this incessanf Moral Bleeding, this 
decay of the Manhood of the Race? A nation 
that has lost its gold and diamonds may recover 
them; but a nation that has parted with its 
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pride and self-respect, cannot regain its material 


prosperity, for it has lost its Character, its 
Soul, its Life. And the dead do not enjoy the — 


fruits of the earth and its bounty. 


The social conquest is the process which 
mereases this Moral Drain by giving the rulers 
opportunities of acquiring and asserting social 
superiority in every-day life over the conquered. 
people. If they exercise merely _ political 
dominion, assess taxes and couect them, enact 
laws and execute them,’they can be conquerors 
and legislators, tax-gatherers and constables. 
but they can never be masters of their subjects.. 
Something more than military occupation and 
political sovereignity is required in order to 
render their position impregnable, and make- 
them the real and undisputed rulers of the 
people. Dominion is acquired by the sword, but: 
it is generally preserved and perpetuated by- 
other means. As time goes by, the sword is 
superseded by more efficient weapons, which are- 
not so terrible to behold, but which are more 
fatal to the national life of the subject race than. 
the keenest Toledo blade. Force can defeat 
and conquer: it cannot crush. It can bind: 
it cannot make one bend. Political conquest: 
binds the subject race : it does not m&ke it bend. 
How to achieve the latter result is the great: 
problem which confront$ the conquering race. 


Let us take an .example. It is believed 
that the Pariahs of Southern India are the 
descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants who: 
were conquered by the Aryans. It is also known 
that the number of Aryans who colgnised 
Southern India was very small compared with 
that of the aborigines. The Aryans were more: 
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yigorous, and more united among themselves 
‘and possessed better weapons. They went and 
defeated the forces of the dark chiefs who coul!} 
not plan and organise and who sometimes joined 
the enemies of their race through short-sighted 
‘selfishness. The Brahmans settled in the land. 
So far everything is plain. A nation has been 
conquered in battle by another nation which ss 
numerically weaker but morally and physically 
stronger than it. But then how has it come 
to pass that the Pariah of the Deccan prostrates 
himself before the Brahman in the street and 
voluntarily stands aside as the latter approaches 
him? There is now no law requiring the Pariah 
to demean himself in this way. He cannot be 
punished py British courts of law if. he refuses 
to compromise his self-respect by this saluting 
a, representative of the race which conquered 
his nation. The Brahman is not armed with 
weapons : he is generally a weak scholar, whom 
the Pariah could easily beat in a hand-to-hand 
encounter. And yet we behold the curious 
spectacle of hundreds of Pariahs, possessing fine 
physical stamina, bowing to a single Brahman 
in the street even in the- twentieth century 
when there is no law requiring them to do so. 
‘The Pariahs could combine and even thrash the 
‘Brahman, who has no means of punishing them 
for their insolence. They can at least refuse 
to acknowledge his social superiority, now that 
they need fear no consequences. But, in spite 
of these favourable circumstances, these Pariahs 
bow to one who is himself really, though not in 
‘aame, a Shudra. How does this happen? Here 1s 
a difficult psychological problem for us to solve. 
Sir Henry Cotton relates a story which throws 
floods of light on this question. He says: 

“T remember well the impression created in my own 
‘mind on my first arrival in India, when, on walking out 


in the evening with a Brahmin subordinate, the Hindoos 
~whom we might meet would accost me with the respectful 


gesture they will accord to official rank, while they would 


‘prostrate themselves and rub their forehead in the dust 
‘before my companion. To him thev rendered a genuine 
-obeisance; to me they showed a sign of artificial respect 
only. The sense of official relationship was entirely 
swallowed up by the stronger feeling of social subordina- 
tion.” (New India, pages 141-142, Ist edition). 


Sir Henry must have felt that the Brah- 
man and not he, was the real ruler of the people: 
he was merely a constable while the Brahman 


swayed their hearts and minds. The position , 


of the latter was secure: he could not be de- 
throned easily. Sir Herfry must have envied 
‘the Brahman who was only an ill-paid employee 
-of the British Government. 

Thus we have only to ask and answer the 
<question. How did the astute Brahmans of old 
secure for themselves a permanent position of 


-who alone knew the sacred mantras. 
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predominance in the South? We must under~ 
stand the Brahman’s policy in those ancient 
times, if we desire to fathom the significance of 
‘British policy in India in the twentieth century. 
History repeats itself, and our own wisdom of 
five thousand years ago is today employed 
against us by another race. . : 

T have already said that the social conquest 
is not accomplished by means of force. Nay, 
tne use of force takes away from its significance 
altogther. A littie pressure.may be applied, 
but the process must chiefly be completed through 
skill and patience, self-restraint and persever- 
ance. The conqueror who has won victory on 
the field of battle must unbend and in a way 
stoop to conquer socially. The social conquest 
is thus an enterprise radically different in its 
nature from the political subjugation. It is 
more difficult; it cannot be achieved in the course 
of a winter campaign: it is almost impercepti- 
ble to the victims of the operation. It is an 
opiate which is administered to the subject race: 
it is a slow poison which does not immediately 
destroy but which undermines the vitality of 
the nation. ; 

The requisites for the success of the Sccial 
Conquest are : - 

(1) The control of almost all the social activitics of 
the subject race by the rulers especially of such as are 
essential for social welfare and therefore confer special 
prestige on those who guide them. 

(2) A common platform on which the rulers and the 
ruled may meet on terms of in-equality. 

(3) The existence of a class of persons among the 
subject peoples who should come forward to meet the 
rulers on this platform. ° 

These three things having been once secur- 
ed, the ruling race is fairly on the way to success 
in its enterprise. The Brahmans of old were 
great masters in the art of bending others to 
“their will. They could indeed make strangers 
bend even when they did not first bind them. 
Let us see how they set about the business. 

They first controlled all the activities of the 
subject population. ‘They offered knowledge to © 
all: they made themselves gurus. A teacher is 
a necessary, Institution in all civilised communi-_- 
ties. They alone knew the art of healing: no 
other class could learn it, so they became Vaid- 
yas also: whenever a man fell ill, he thought 
of the Brahman: he praised his beneficence. 
Then they became priests, the ministers of reli- 
gion, the trustees of the sacred lore. No mar- 
riage could be celebrated, no corpse could be 
burned, without the presence of the Brahman, 
They 
alone. studied astronomy.: no one could even 


‘find out what day of the month 1t was without 


asking the Brahman. Further, they monopolised 
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the teaching of such subsidiary branches of 


knowledge as poetry and rhetoric which do not. 


minister to man’s daily needs. Thus all social 
activities were brought under control: look 
where you would, you were sure to see a Brah- 
man. You could not ignore him: you could 
not escape him. In all relations of life, he held 
the upper hand: he was here, there and every- 
where. Knowledge is power, and none realised 
tne truth of this saying better than Brahmans. 
They thus appropriated to themselves the func- 
tions of priest, teacher, physician, poet and 
philosopher. These are the only active forces 
in society : the majority of men are only passive 
recipients of influences emanating from the 
active and energetic portion of the commuhity. 
The brain guides the movements of the body. 
The Brahmans became the brain of the new 
- community which they founded: the body was 
represented by the vast hordes of aboriginal 
tribes, the least competent of which are the 
Pariahs of today. The others ranged them- 
selves in the social system under the Brahman 
at various distances from him. The chiefs he 
placed next to himself and so forth. 


Then the Brahman needed noforce to rule 
the people. He himself had become the greatest 
.Jorce of all in that society—the intellect and 
the conscience of it. He received spontaneous 
homage from the children and grand-children 
of those who had forgotten how he had come 
into the land and conquered their ancestors. 
The memory of the conflict died out: the fact 
of the Brahman’s all-pervading activity and 
benevolence was patent to all. The social lead- 
ers whom he had replaced were forgotten; his 
claim to leadership could not but be recognised 
by their descendants. He was so wise, so bene- 
ficent, so worthy of worship: let him rule. The 
sense of racial self-respect naturally grew weak 
and finally perished as time: went by. Brah- 
manisation was in progress : the Brahman gave 
freely of his knowledge : he instructed his sub- 
jects in the doctrines of his religion. He had 
deprived them of national independence, but 
then he offered them something more valuable 
in return, the gift of eternal life. So the child- 
ren of his enemies became his pupils, his con- 
verts, and his patients: the conqueror success- 
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spirits who stayed away out of national self 
respect were not honoured by the rulers. He 
opened a dispensary: the “Natives” flocked. 
to it. Those that did not come from a feeling. 
of national pride became “ marked men.” And. 
so'on. The common platform on.which the two- 
races could meet on terms of inequality was- 
provided by the Brahman: it was really the 
field of battle for the social conquest. Rather,. 
it was a snare, for there was no contest. He 
who walked into it was captured, for inequality 
of status was an essential condition of the inter~ 
course carried on on that platform. The growth. 
of a-class who did not consider it derogatory to: 
the national honour to stand on that platform. 
was the effect of the Brahnian’s teaching coupled. 
with the natural decay of manly qualities in: 
the subject race. 


Let us apply the wisdom of our forefathers. 
to the solution of our difficulties today. They 
employed it for aggression, for they. were strong: 
let us use it for self-defence, for we are weak. 

How does the social conquest of the Hindus. 
by the British people proceed ? Are the three: 
factors of sliccess present in this case ? 

(a) The control of all activittes—Schools. 
and Colleges for general knowledge, Medical. 
Colleges, Law Colleges, Hospitals, Post Offices, 
Pipes for water, etc., etc. 


(b) A common platform for social inter-- 
course on terms of inequality Legislative 
Councils, Schools and Colleges, Durbars, Courts,. 
Municipalities, District Boards, Occasional. 
Public Meetings, etc., ete. 

(c) A class of men ready to avail them-- 
selves of social intercourse, on terms of inequali~ 
ty—The landed gentry, the “ English-educated ’” 
classes, ete., ete. 

So the framework is complete. 
examine how the machine works. 

1. The British people have applied them-- 
selves to the task of controlling and monopolis-- 
ing the guidance of ‘all activities and movements: 
in Hindu society. 

Education—tThey have established Schools: 
and Colleges ,at which our boys learn the arts: 
and sciences under them. The national sys- 
tem of education which prevailed &t the time 
of their arrival in the country has been almost. 


Let us: 


fully, established himself as Patron and Leader. , destroyed. It did not guit their purpose. It: 


Then the social conquest was completed. Then 
Hindu dominion was finally consolidated. 

It is clear that the existence of the two 
other requisites of success must have helped 
the Brahman in his work. He recited .kathas : 


the “Native” audience listened to him. He- 


rewarded those that came. The refractory 


was under the control of the Brahmans. It: 
attached the greatest importance to national 
literature and history. It kept up the idea of 
national individuality. It gave the position 
of guru to a different class of persons. The: 
British wanted that place of honour for them- 
selves. Two Kings cannot rule even in the 
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Educational World. So the Brahman went and 
is going : the Briton is stepping into his place. 

Medicine.—The teacher is there : the physi- 
clan follows him. The Ayurveda has been un- 
dermined by a system of Medical College on the 
forelen pattern, in which the English are neces- 
sarily the teachers and masters. The Report 
of the Committee of Public Instruction, dated 
December, 1831, noted with satisfaction, that 
European medicine was driving 
Ayurveda. 


There is a civil surgeon in every district. 
He poses as the superior sort of vaidya. And 
some of us take him at his own valuation. The 
Indian assistant surgeons are his pupils. If 
they cannot find a way out of some difficulty, 
they must run to him. He keeps the dispen- 
saries going. He is the great Healer of the 
Sick in that part of the country. Others who 
heal do so in his name, for they have learned 
the art at his feet. Meanwhile, the Hindu 
vaidya sinks into, obscurity. He is a mere 
_piece of antiquity. The respect and influence 
which he used to command is slowly transferred 
to his great rival. Another point in’the game 
is scored by the foreigner. Another position 
of honour and power is resigned by the Brahman 
and occupied by the Briton. 

Relhgion.—The domain of religion is as yet 
free from foreign influence. It is our last 
refuge. The British people have nearly cap- 
tured all the bastions of the social citadel. 
Religion and some things connected with it have 
not been touched with rude fingers. A sapping 
and mining process has, however, been 
commenced. It is twofold. . 

(a) The Destruction of the Hindu Religi- 
ous system from the outside. 

The Government grants equal toleration to 
all religious bodies. The Hindus are at present 
‘a non-proselytising nation. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Hindu religion must suffer. 
We do not convert followers of other creeds 
into our religious system: but Government 
allows Christians to baptise our children. We 
cannot have a fair fight under these conditions. 
Further, the. educational system established by 
the Britishe Government, serves to weaken the 
foundations of Hinduism. This result ‘was 
foreseen and even antacipated by the founders 
of the British Educational system in India. 
' Mountstuart Elphinstone, the first English 
Governor of Bombay, wrote in 1823: 

“Tn the mean time, the dangers to which we are 
exposed from the sensitive character of the religion of the 
natives, and the slippery foundation of our Government, 


owing to the total separation between us and our subjects, 
require ‘the adoption of somie measure to counteract them, 


out the. 
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and the only one is, to remove their prejudices and tc 
communicate our own principles and opinions by the 
diffusion of a rational education.” 


I could quote the opinions of many other 
high officials to prove that the Government did. 
not consult the interests of Hindu religion in. 
establishing its schools and colleges. 7 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’s evidence before the 
House of Lords in 1853 contained the following 
candid confession : 


“What we are doing is not to enter into an unseemly - 
and irritating conflict with.the upholders of this ancient 
system (Hinduism) but to give an entirely new key to the’ 
natives, opening to them a very superior knowledge. The 
first effect of this introduction to a new system is to 
destroy entirely the influence of the ancient system upon 
their minds. In most instances they are never even initiate-- 
ed in it. It is a great truth that the rising generation 
becomes the whole nation in the course of a few years, 
and that if we desire to make any effectual change in the 
character of the people, we must take them when they are: 
young, and train them in the wav we would have them. 
go; all of our money then will be well Jaid out; we: 
shall have no prejudices to contend with; we shall have- 


. 


_supple minds to deal with; and we shall raise up a class 


of influential intelligent youth who will in the course of 
a few years become the active propagators of our system, 
with little or no assistance from us.” 


(b) The control of the Hindu Religious: 
system from within. 


Recently, a number of Englishmen and 
Iinglishwomen have come forward as apostles 
of Hinduism, pure and undefiled. They pre- 
sume to instruct us in our own holy shastras. 
They profess great love for our religion. Some 
of them may be receiving support from Govern 
ment, for ought we know, for they can obtain. 
access to our princes and hold conversation with: 
them for hours together in private. A solitary 
English lady, coming nobody knows whence, 
could not become the adviser and confidante of 
great Hindu princes, if she were an object of 
suspicion to Government. Furtner, the Govern- 
ment is ready to do everything needful for the. 
Central Hindu college. Thus we read that the. 
Local Government enforced the Land Acquisi-. 
tion Act in order to buy up the dirty huts round’ 
the college premises though there were doubts: 
whether the college was a public body within 
the meaning of the Act. I wonder if Govern- 
ment can confer similar favours on the- 
Gurukula at Hardwar or the University at 
Nuddea. We also learn that when the founda-- 
tion stone of the Kashmir Hindu College was 
Jaid, both Mrs. Besant and the Resident, 
delivered excellent speeches. The college is 
under the control of ‘the English “ Friends of” 
Hinduism.” We notice another feature of 
the movement represented by the Central 
Hindu College: all the positions of trust, 
responsibility and social leadership are occupied: 
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by Englishmen and Englishwomen. - This may 
be an accident, but it is certainly remarkable. 
Mrs. Besant is President of the Board of 
‘xsrustees, a body composed of distinguished 
Tiindu gentlemen and renowned pandits. The 
Executive Committee for 1906 was thus consti- 


“buted: : 


President—Mrs. Besant , 
Vice-President—Mr. Richardson 
secretary and Treasurer—Myr. Arundale. 


There 1s no Hindu occupying an important 
office on the Executive Committee of an institu- 
‘tion which is emphatically the Central Hindu 
‘College. Then there is a small Vidyarthi 


Sahayak Sabha, an ordinary students’ associa- 


tion, but even in that body we cannot miss the 
-controlling foreign agency, for Mrs. Besant is 
patron and Mr, Arundale is Hon. Treasurer. 
Finally, we note that the Principal of the 
‘C. H. C. Girls’ School is Miss Arundale, the 
Vice-Principal is Miss Palmer, the Hon. Secre- 
‘tary is Miss Wilson, (Report for 1905-6). 

An amusing piece of information is supplied 
‘by the Report on page 17: 

‘A new depariure in the way of debating societies 


-was introduced by Mr. Arundale—a Local Parliament. T he 
forms of the House of Commons are observed.... Politics 


care berred.” 


A “Parliament” from which politics are 
-barred, must be an interesting institution 
altogether. 

So there you are—an Englishwoman is 
President of a body composed of the elite of 
Hinduism, «nfluential landowners and learned 
‘priests of Benares. And they voluntarily” pay 
her homage. The spontaneity of the. homage 


on the part of the ruled race denotes the success 


of the social conquest, That is the phenomenon 


-of the social conquest—Englishmen and English- 
women honoured almost as priests by some of 


Mark the sad spectacle : ponder over its 
deep significance. It is the death-knell of the 
Hindu race. The innermost defences have 
‘been battered. Nay, there is a lower deep 
‘beneath the lowest deep. I saw Hindu girls 
learning from German and English mistresses 
at a certain girls’ school which has _ been 
established through Mrs. Besant’s influence. 
‘That is the final state of the social conquest. 
‘The zenana has been penetrated by the repre- 
‘sentatives of the ruling race in the guise of 
‘teachers and religious instructors. 
‘of those dear little girls as they repeated their 
lessons at the feet of the German mistress fell 
on my ears lixe the wail of the dead. It 
appeared to me as if History were carrying the 
corpse of our Nation to the eternal burning- 


us | 


The voices. 
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ground of oblivion and these girls were mutter- 
ing the sad slow Ram Ram of funereal import. 

There is a dearth of sound thinkers 
amongst the Hindus. Let us learn wisdom 
from the confessions of our religious enernies, 
even if we are unable to think for ourselves. 
Mr. J. N. Farquhar, a Christian Propagandist 
who is of course an enemy of the Hindu réligion,,. 
says in his article in the Contemporary Review: 

“The leader and organiser of the central organisation 
js not a Brahman, is not even a Hindu, but is a foreigner 
and a woman.” How incredible, the religion of ceste led 
by a foreigner! A women, the champicn of Brahmanism ! 
But this fact is not merely curious: it is pregnant twith 
meaning, It is a visible embodiment of the truth that the 
enemy are ‘in the citadel,” ; . 

The attempt of Mrs. Besant and other 
BKuropeans to control and guide Hindu religious 
life represents the last phase of. the Social 
Conquest which was inaugurated with the 
establishment of schools and colleges, hospitals 


and dispensaries. 
Of course, the English “ Friends of Hindu- 


‘ism”’ may be unconscious of the significance of 
‘what they are doirg. They .may be sincere 


and noble philanthropists. The idea that they 
are not obnoxious to Government is here 
advanced only as a hypothesis. But the fact 
remains all the same that the little success they 
have achieved, represents the completion of the 
social conquest of Hindus by Europeans. That 
is its effect, whatever the motives of the workers 
may be. Thus Englishmen, who are govern- 
ment officials, are trying to oust the Brahman 
from the positions of adhyapak (teacher) and 
vaidya (physician). Englishmen, who are not 
in the service of the Government, are occupy- 
ing his place as religious leaders, gurus and 
rishis. When the Briton ‘is teacher, physician 
and priest, either as a bishop of Indian con- 
verts to Christianity or as a real or sham 
champion of Hinduism, the social conquest will 
be complete. Then the excessive military 
expenditure, of which the Congress complains, 


will be reduced. 


Ii. A Common Pruarrorm ror Socrau 
INTERCOURSE ON TERMS OF) | 
INEQUALITY a P 


The feelings of national pride and self-’ 
respect having been undermined through the 
absence of a national state and the influence 
of British schools and colleges, the second 
requisite for the social conquest is also provided 
by the British people themselves. 

The policy of associating the Indians in the 
administration. puts the sons of our:sociat® and 
intellectual leaders under the leadership of the 


* 





dinglish officer, who 1s their superior. When a 
Zemindar’s son, who only pays taxes and obeys 
the laws in acknowledgment of the Political 
Conquest, goes further and applies for a post 
which is at the disposal of the local Magistrate 
or the provincial Lieutenant Governor, he 
voluntarily assists in the social conquest of his 
race. There is no law which requires him to 
degrade himself and his nation in the eyes of 
the world by offering himself as a “ servant” 
of the Government.- It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the district officer cannot treat 
@ jagirdar’s son who is, his subaltern with the 
respect and consideration which he showed to 
his father who held an independent status. 

Legislative Councils are also such plat- 
forms. A member of the English nation is 
necessarily the President. And among those 
who are gathered together under his social 
leadership are Marhatta Brahmans and Sikh 
. princes, the leaders of Hindu society. Thus the 
Viceroy can stand forth before all India as the 
social leader of the social leaders of the Hindu 
nation. 

Have we ever reflected why the Govern- 
ment admits us of its own accord to the 
Legislative Councils while Englishmen refuse 
admission into their clubs even to Indian 
Judges and Civilians? Government  estab- 
lished Legislative Councils in 1861 -on its own 
initiative and expanded them in 1892 with great 
advantage to itself. Now une Council is a 
socia} body: a club is also a social institution. 
Of course one cannot drink or smoke or crack 
jokes at the Council table. Then where lies 
the difference ? Why should the Viceroy him- 
self nominate Indian leaders _to the Council 
while educated Indians cannot be admitted to 
English clubs under any circumstances what- 
ever? The English rulers of India know full 
well that friendly intercourse with the Hindus 
‘ will add to the stability of “their dominion. 
Why should they refuse to promote such inter- 
course in their clubs as a means of consolidating 
theny beloved Empire ? 


The secret is that clubs lead to social inter- ~ 


course on terms of equality, whereas the 
Englishman, wants friendly intercourse with 
Hindus on a footing of inequality. He does not 
like to be addressed with undue familiarity and 
would be the last person to tolerate a hail- 
fellow-well-met style cf+greeting on the part 
of an Indian. The Legislative Councils, Muni- 
cipalities, Durbars and class-rooms of colleges 
in British India provide him with a platform 
on which he can assert his social superiority, 
his assumed Brahmanhood, over our rich and 
_cultured men. 


The dismal sight of high-born. 
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Kkshatriyas and Brahmans meeting together 
under the presidency of a European civilian 
whose father may be a baker, a shepherd, a 
butcher, a cobbler, a- shopkeeper or a parson. 
in Hingland, brings tears to my eyes. When 
our children witness the spectacle, they naturally 
conclude that the white man must be a sort 
of rishi, since he is seated above the Brahman. 
He must be the Brahman of Brahmans, as. 
Shelley is the poet’s poet. How can our 
children learn the elementary virtues of national | 
self-respect and dignity” when they sce their 
elders needlessly debasing themselves before. . 
ordinary Engushmen belonging to the middle. 
class in England ? 


The princes, who are “ educated ” at Chief's. 
colleges, should of course salute the Principal 
of the institution_at which they read. So it has 
at last come to this, that scions of ancient 
royal houses should acknowledge the superior 
social position of an ordinary English graduate 
from Cambridge and Oxford. There is no 
law to. that effect, but the surroundings created: 
for our young men by the Governmens lead 
to that result. It is the peculiar feature of the- 
social conquest that the element of coercion 
is largely absent from it. It is not altogether- 
excluded, but it is not very much in evidence. 
Indeed the conquest would lose its significance if 
compulsion were employed to any large extent. 


Sometimes we provide the British people 
with the opportunity of assuming the position. 
of the Brahman over us. Some of us hold confer-_ 
ences under the presidency. of European officials. 
Nay, even the august assembly which is supposed. 
to represent the combined wisdom and patriot- 
ism of all India, is so devoid of national self-. 
respect that it has. now and then invited 
Europeans, who do not know Sanskrit, who des-. 
pise our shastras and eat beef, to preside over iis 
deliberations | An assembly of Hindu “ patriots ”’ 
in British India under the leadership of an 
Finglishman, a member of the conquering race | 
Could we imagine a meeting of Hindu patriots 
under the presidency of Shahab-ud-din Ghori in 
the year 1200 A.D. or a “ National Congress ” of’ 
Hindus held in the year 1660 under Shaista 
Khan? The utter wreck of national self-respect 
which has followed the establishment of the: 
British schools and colleges in_India is illustra- 
ted by the following sentences which occur in 
a speech delivered by Babu Bepin C. Pal in 1904 
at a meeting of the Congress presided over by- 
Sir Henry Cotton : 

“JT am not ashemed, Ladies and Gentlemen, though 1 


ain ashamed ih other connections to go deéwn on bended 
knees to any authority—I am not ashamed, despite my- 
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sturdy -and sensitive patriotism, to go down on bended 
knees before one whom we have anointed as our leader 
and as the master of this Congress.” 

Of ‘Course, Mr. Pal had not then been con- 
verted to the New Gospel of True Patriotism. 
‘The spectacle of an assembly of learned Hindus, 
‘paying homage in this servile and barbarous 


®. fashion to one who was the sign and symbol of 
z .the’ political conquest of their ancient nation 
.. and its extinction as a member of the comity. 


Mm: -of nations, must have struck an intelligent 








inexplicably absurd and ludicrous. 
* have laughed at it, were it not so tragic in its” 
Be «6-deep significance. Jt showed not only that we 


foreigner, say a Frenchman’ or a German, as 
I too could 


%.. -were not patriotie in our actions but that we did 





e . . finds:a way.or makes it. 2 °° - 
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s€ the tavern: . 
i patron; a guide, a benefactor or a master, in 


ing Briton has _ come. 


compels us to submit.to such disgrace. 


not’ even understand the meaning of the words 


‘ patriotism ’ and ‘ self-respect "—which is a much 
more serious affair altogether. ‘Thus-does “ edu- 


* gated” India become the laughing-stock of the 


‘world ! Thus does the social conquest proceed 
from point to point, like an all-devouring fire 


- consuming .the last: remnants of national pride 
-and patriotic feeling. The exigencies of the 


social- conquest -direct the Englishman to meet 


‘the Hindu-as.a teacher in the class-room, as a 


“physician in’ the hospital, as a magistrate in 


the court, as an official superior in the office, as- 


a President and Ruler in the Municipality, the 
District Board, the Legislative Council and: the 
Durbar, but never as a friend in the club or 
He wishes to play the role of a 


social. intercourse with the Hindus. -. He 
requires a platform for intercourse on terms. of 


inequality in order to carry on the work of social 


conquest, and he creates that platform. He 


= 2 ‘ « 


TT. In a healthy and living nation, no 
‘class of persons could be found: to initiate the 
work of the social conquest. It.is one thing ‘to 
pay taxes-and keep quiet : it is quite a different 


-.thing to come. forward as an aspirant for the 


the “honour ” of sitting. on a Municipal Com- 
mittee or a Legislative Council. The existence 


‘of candidates. for the humiliating positions of 


Deputy-Commissioner, of Judge of a High Court 


_- Of British India, ‘and of Member of the Legis- 
‘lative.Counci indicates how far the social con- 


quest has already . proceeded, how near to 
acquiring the place of the Brahman: the push- 
How can-an orthodox 
Hindu who- refuses even to drink .a glass of 
water in the presence of a non-Hindu consider 
it an “ honour’ to sit as _a social inferior in an 
assembly presided over by a Christian, a beef 
eater and a foreigner? There is no law which 
Whether 
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we are Moderates or Extremists, we shall b 


quite within ‘our rights if we refuse to assist ir 
the -social conquest of our politically helpless 
nation. We cannot protest against our politi- 
cal degradation in: any effective form without 
being considered disloyal : but we can stop the 
further progress of the social-conquest without 
any risk to our life or property. The “ edu- 
cated” Indians are a class of persons *-* ? 
thoroughly denationalised and demoralised, the 
majority of them are engaged in the hateful task 
of undermining the foundations of their nation- 
ality for filthy lucre. As pupils of English pro- 
fessors, as pleaders and barristers in courts, as 
subordinate officials in Government service, as 
civilians and members of Senates, . syndicates 
and Legislative Councils and as organisers of 
movements which do not shrink from acknow- 
ledging the leadership of Englishmen, they are 
continually dragging the Hindu nation to a 
lower-level in the scale of humanity. They are 
sapping the virtues which are the source of all 
national life—pride, self-respect and a sense of 
national individuality. It' was “ educated ” 
India that lionised Keir Hardie as if he were 
a rishi or & sannyasi or a Hindu hero like Hari- 
singh Nalwa. Then there was witnessed a sight 
which proved that we were fast approaching 
the mental and moral level of the negro—hun- 
dreds of high-caste Brahmans and well-to-do 
Hindu leaders giving parties in “honour” of 
a mere Englishman, who was the leader of a 
body of shoemakers, blacksmiths, and coolies in 
Iingland. They thus put themselves below the 
cobblers and coolies of England in social, posi- 
tion. The English officials in India must have 


rejoiced to watch the success oftheir policy ‘of 
‘social conquest. | 


After the social conquest, serfdom and per- 
petual bondage. Those who assist in the pro- 
cess reduce themselves to the position of Pariahs. 
The military and political leadership of :the 
nation has already passed from the Kshatriya 
to the. Briton : will he also succeed to the social 
leadership which-has been the privilege of ‘the 
Brahman and the rishi.? If the social conquest 
is conipleted, there is no hope for our nation. 
The evil effects of ‘the process whith has oily 
begun are already visible. These must be 
counteracted “in order td. prepare the way for 
political regeneration, On this occasion, I do 
not propose to discuss the-methods of resisting 
this social conquest. I only ask Hindu India 
the great question, ‘Shall the Briton be your 
Brahman ?” 


‘Reprinted from The Modern Review for 
September, 1909. 
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Booxs in the principal European and Indian languages 
are reviewed in THe Mopern Review. But reviews of all hooks sent cannot 
he guaranteed. Newspapers, periodicals, school and college icxt-hooks, pamphlets, 
reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not. noticed. The receipt 
‘of books received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries 
relating thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 


—Editor, Tue Moprrn Review. 
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ESSENTIAL FACTS ABOUT THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS : Ninth Edition (Revised). Geneva. 1938. 


Information Section. 


This small volume of abou: 350 pages is a yery use- 
ful publication. The information about the League of 
Nations which it contains has been revised down to 
December 31st, 1937. It is divided into eight parts, deal- 
ing with—The Covenant of the League of Nations of which 
the full text is given, Members of the League, Constitu- 
tion and Organization of the League, Political Activities 
of the League, Technical Work of the League, Activities 
related to the League, Relations with the Outside World, 
and Annexes. There are many plans and charts, including 
a map of the world and maps of some countries about or 
in which there have been disputes. There is an index, 
and there are smell fine port:aits of Presidents of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, Presidents of the 
League Council, and Secretaries-General of the League 
of Nations. 

Though this publication has been prepared by the 
Information Section of the League of-Nations Secretariat, 
it is stated in a Note that it is not to be regarded as an 
oficial document for which the League of Nations is 
responsible, 


THE AIMS, METHODS AND ACTIVITY OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS: Geneva. 1935. Secretariat of 
the League of. Nations. 


Though this book is dated 1935, it has been received ° 


at The Modern Review office very recently. 

Tt is stated in a note that “this little book, which 
due largely to_ the joint efforts of the Information and 
Intellectual Co-operation Sections of the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations, represents an attemnt to carry 
out the recommendations made by the -Advisory Com- 
mittee, on League of Nations Teaching at its two meetings 
on July 10th, 1935. 

. “It is also an attempt to supply the general. public 
with a usefnl, ihough by no means exhaustive, account 
of the League’s origins, organisation, methods and-achieve- 
ments. ° 

' "'.*Though published by the Secretariat,. it should not 
be regarded as an official document involving the res- 
ponsibility of the League of Nations.” 

The fact that the League has not prevented or hes 
not been able to prevent aggression on the part of power- 
ful netions who were once members of the League, has 
created the impression that no achievement stands to 
the credit. of the League. This is not correct, 
‘gue has done some useful political work. Its technical 
work relating to Health, Slavery, Trafie in Women and 


‘yolume seemed to the authors to be a wellnigh impossible. 


‘ye 


Children, the Drug Traffic, ‘etc., has produced beneficial 
results. Details are to be found’ in this book. 


THE RISE AND GROWTH OF: THE CONGRESS”: 

IN INDIA: By €..F. Andrews and Girija) Meokerjee. 3 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd, London. Price 7s. 6d. nets-3 
- This well written and handy volume carries the history 3% 
of the Indian National: Congress‘ down to the year 1920, 
when the - Non-co-operation Movenient began. Another’: 
volume, if there be a demand for it, will bring the™4 
narrative up to date. The reasons for concluding the-4 
present volume with thé year 1920 are stated to be.: 
(1) An entirely new phase of Indian political life began: 
at this dividing line, with Mahatma Gandhi as leader;* 
(2) The events following Non-co-opération in quick suc- #4 
cession are too recent for a wholly dispassionate and*# 
objective account to be given of them, and there is an. 
abundance of material ready for any future hisiorian;’: 
(3) To try to cover the whole period in a single hanay_ 
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task, 

What specially distinguishes this volume is the im-™” 
portance and space given to India’s Religious Renaissance * 
which formed the religious background ‘of her political - 
movement. The authors have also‘ corrected the some-'. 
what common mistake of assuming that the year 1885, « 
when the Congress was founded, was the starting point of:- 
India’s political development, The fact is, the birth of..- 
the Congress was preceded by the political activities of = 
Rammohun Roy, the British Indian Association and the « 
Indian Association. : 


As regards the religious background, the. authors have. 
devoted separate chapters to the Brahma Samaj, the. 
4 


Arya Samaj, the Ramakrishna Mission, the Aligarh; 
Movement, and other religious movements. They notice-; 
that Dr. -Pattabhi Sitaramayya, author of the. official “4 
history of the Indian National Congress “goes back to | 
[the] date of Raja Rammohun Roy’s supreme influence; 
as the starting point of the whole national movement of ., 
Modern India. He rightly calls the Raja ‘the prophet 


$93.7: 


-of Indian Nationalism and the father of Modern India’.” 


>” 


The authors give to all Indian religious movements. , 
other than the Brahma'Samaj their due meed of praise | 
while. stating that “from whatever angle we start we are . 
led back to the.conclusion that the greatest changes in 
Indian society originally sprang from_ the commanding ~ 
spiritual geniug of Raja Rammohun Roy.” They Ulus- 


trate by exemples “how the Indian mind works towards | 


The Lea- - 


political and social freedom in and through a religious — 
awakening,” and observe: | 

“This noticeable fact of Indian history has not 
ceased to influence political events even after the founde- 
tion of the National Congress. It wonld be true to say . 
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thet Swami Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi have each 
in turn through their own religious inspiration awakened 
a love for the Motherland such as no purely political 
leader has ever been able.to evoke.” 

To’ the Congress itself six parts (comprising nineteen 
chapters) out of the total of nine parts have been devoted. 


PALESTINE THE REALITY: By J. M,N. Jeffries. 
Longmans, Green & Co., London, New York, Toronto. 
Price 25s. net. Royal 8vo., cloth. Pp. xxiv+728. 

The ‘book contains a long introduction, 40 chapters, 
and 2a copious index, 


It is claimed for this substantial volume that it 
presents the whole Arab case—the fullest and most 
authoritative account of the Palestine question ever 
written. It is stated that in it many vital documents 
are made public for the first time and an entirely new 
light is shed on the Arab claims, so that “it is not too 
much to say that, if its evidence and arguments are 
accepted, this book alters everything in respect of 
Palestine.” 

Such a hig claim cannot be lightly set aside, nor 
can it be admitted without serious study not only of this 
book. but also of what the Jews may have to urge in 
. reply to the evidence and arguments herein set forth. 
We- recommend its detailed and serious study to all 
who have the leisure and inclination for such a task. 


: D. 


ADMINISTRATION OF EXPORT AND IMPORT 
EMBARGOES, 1935-1936: By Elton Atwater, Geneva Re- 
search Centre, 14, Avenue de France, Geneva, Switzerland. 
64 pages. Price $0.40 or 1.75 Swiss frances. 


The Geneva Research Centre in July, 1938, published 
a study of sanctions in which the problem was viewed from 
Geneva. The emphasis was upon the activities of the 
League of Nations in the formulation and direction of 
sanctions. 

The present study takes action at Geneva as its point 
of departure and examines the methods by which sanctions 
were actually ,carried out. The e.uphasis in this study is 
upon the activities of a number of League members, in- 
cluding Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and the Scandinavian States. 

In a world in which many countries have an effective 
fear of war, in a world which is at the same time nationalis- 
_ tic and which must, in spite of talk of self-sufficiency, en- 
gage in international trade, the use of economic measures, 
such as embargoes and boycotts, is likely to be of in- 
creasing importance. This may well be true whether the 
economic weapon is used by the League or by States acting 
quite independently of the League. The student of inter- 
national relations must, therefore, be keenly interested in 
every objective study of the subject and it is such a study 
which the author presents in the latest of the series of 
. Geneva Studies. The book is fully documented, 2 


xX 


DRAVIDIAN AND ARYAN: By P. Chidambaram 
Pillai. Nagercoil, 1936. 


This book is a typical product of the steadily grow- 
ing Dravidian propaganda against Aryan culture. After a 
virulent attack on those who regard the Aryan culture as 
the source of Indian civiiisaticn, the author proceeds to 
establsh, among others, the following points : 

J. The Aryan cenquest of India is a fairy tale; it 
has absolutely no foundation in fact (p. 39). 

2. Even taking it thet there was a conquest of India 
at any one period of time by the Aryans, in course of time 
_they became the military class in the countries which they 
conquered, or, as is more probable, they became mer- 
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cenaries under the more civilized Dravidians and later 
developed into the Kshatriyas (p. 45): 

“ 3. The Brahmins of India were not+Aryans but 
Dravidians. They learned Sanskrit, the language of the 
conqueror, for very much the same reason as we learn 
English. While the Dravidians were thus Aryanised in 
language, the Aryans were Dravidised in culture (p, 46). 

4. The caste-system is a purely Dravidian institution.: 
The Aryans had nothing to do with it except modifying 
the old Dravidian élass distinctions in the North and not 
even that in South India (p. 55).- 

2. Modern Hinduism is purely Dravidian. It could 
not by any stretch of imagination be Aryan at all (p. 66). 

We. need not refer to other less revolutionary theories. 
The above sufficiently indicates how ruthlessly the author 
has set himself to “explode the myths ” of Indian history. 
He has supreme contempt for the Aryan immigrants jn 
India, and likens them to the modern hill-tribes ! 

_ The book is written in a journalistic style and not 
in a scholarly manner, and its object is to establish a 
preconceived idea rather than find out the truth. Exten. 
sive quotations from Dr. Gilbert Slater’s well-known work 

The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture,” and profuse 
references to Marshall’s description of Indus Valley Civili- 
sation form almost the sole evidence on which such moment- 
ous conclusions are based. For the author naively accepts, 
without adducing any definite evidence, that the people 
who developed the Indus Valley Civilisation were Dravi- 
dians and progenitors of the present races in South India, 
No useful purpose will be served by a detailed criticism 
of the book, as it is inspired by sentiments rather than 
based on any positive facts. The author should remember 
that assertion, however strongly worded,. is not evidence, 
and a high culture of the primitive Dravidians does not 
necessarily prove that the Aryans were savages. 


R. C. Mazumpar 


APES, MEN AND MORONS : By Prof. E. A. Hooton. 
Published by George Allen & Uuwin, Ltd., London. 1938. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


This is a compilation of a number of popular lectures 
by Prof. Hooton, who is now the Chairman-of the. Division 
of Anthropology of the Harvard University, concerning the 
history and future prospects of Man or what the author 
in despondence calls “the bright past and dim prospect of 
a tottering biped.” 

In the first part of the work Prof. Hooton discusses the 
problem of the evolution of Man from ‘the lower forms 
and shows that the forces that have operated in the past 
are still shaping the course of human development. In 


‘the second part the relation of Man to his environment, 


both physical and social, is considered with special refer- 
ence to that of the New World. In the third and the last 
section the degenerative tendencies in modern civilisation 
are shown and the steps necessary to correct them are 
suggested, 

Prof. Hooton’s book is . written in a non-technical 
language and is meant for the general public so that, it 
can realise that the evils of the present-@ay world are 
essentially biological and the greatest obstacle to a proper 
therapeutics is Man’s refusal to treat himmself as a biological 
being. Prof, Hooton has the sobriety of a real scientist 
and does not attempt to hide the difficulties of the adop- 
tion of an out and out eugenical programme. His zeal 
for race betterment is well balanced by his realisation of 
the insufficiency of our knowledge on many vital points 
connected with the inheritance of Man’s physical and men- 
tal characters. Yet he feels that the higher rate of yepro- 
duction of the inferior, the weak and the depraved in 
modern society ‘at the expense of the physically and men- 
tally fitter and more desirable persons would destroy the 
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human civilisation unless adequate steps are taken to check 
it immediately. And the measures he advocates are those 
suggested by biology as he does not believe that this 
malignant growth in human society can be cured by 
“patent sociological nostrums.” 

Prof. Hooten is not a crusading eugenist but has 
discussed in a careful scientific manner the prospects of 
Man in future and the dangerous trends that are present 
in the modern society which unless checked in time, will 
prevent him from attaining that full stature which his past 
history fully entitles him to strive for. 

B. S. Guna 


THE LIBRARY OF THE INDIA OFFICE, a uis- 
TORICAL SKETCH: By A. J. Arberry.~ Pp. 109--three 
plates. India Office, London. Price 2s. 64d. 


This book in spite of its small size is extremely in- 
teresting to read and packed with full of information. As 
the Marquess of Zetland points out in his Foreword, 
“the general public is scarcely aware of the existence ... 
of [this] celebrated: library containing a large collection 
of eastern literature [mostly in MS.] and books relating 
to eastern, ‘especially Indian affairs. In this little volume 

. a romantic story is told—the story how, from humble 
beginnings, ... this collection has grown to its present 
impressive dimensions; how it has gathered to itself such 
precious possessions as the Tippoo Sultan manuscripts 
and the Sir Philip Francis Papers.” To this we may 
add other collecfions ,whether of Persian and Sans- 
krit MSS., or unprinted English documents and records, 
such as those of Warren Hastings, Orme, the. Gaekwar 
(1827), Burnell, Aufrecht, Buhler, W. Irvine and other 
famous scholars and administrators. ‘The list of its 
librarians (with short biographical sketches) shows what 
a succession of eminent men have served it. The cata- 
logues issued by this Library are among the best in the 
scholarly world. 


NADIR SHAH, a critica. STUDY BASED MAINLY UPON 
Contemporary Sources: By L. Lockhart. Pp. 344+-xvi, 
8 maps and I] plates (Luzac). 21s. 


At last an authoritative and fully critical life of the 
great ASiatic conqueror has appeared. The author, Dr. 
Lockhart, is exceptionally fitted for his task, As Sir 
E, D. Ross says about him in. the Foreword: “ At Cam- 
bridge, after taking Honours in History, he studied Per- 
sian and Arabic and secured a first class in both parts 
of the Oriental languages Tripos. At a later period ... 
employed in Iran [as an officer of the Anglo-Iranian Oi 
Co.] he took the opportunity of becoming intimately 
acquainted with that country, its people and its language. 
: hen he was transferred to London, he set about 
the examination of the sources in Persian and in European 
languages for the history of Nadir Shah . . . Since then, 
he has been able to make full use of a Life of Nadir 
which existed in a unique copy in Leningrad.” This last 
Persian work, named Kitab-i-Nadiri” or Nadir-Nama, was 
written by Muhammad Kazim, the Wazir of Khwarizm 
(Khiva}) and the only MS. of it was hitherto known by. 
name only; but Dr. Lockhart has for the first time made 
full use of this extremely valuable contemporary account, 
“the Soviet authorities, at the request of Sir E. D. Ross, 
having caused a photostat of this precious MS. to be 
meade for the Schocl of* Oriental Studies (London) ” 
where Dr, Lockhart was entered as a research student. 
Thus the book under review marks an immense advance 
in our accurate knowledge of Nadir Shah‘and of the 
Asiatic world of his time and is likely to remain as “the 
standard authority’ on this important subject, as judged 
by Dr. Ross, ; 

Fhe narrative is clear and flowing, and the division 
into chapters has been so devised as to minimise the risk 
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of the reader being distracted by the immense range and 
variety of Nadir’s activities. The author has a keen eye 
on the social and economic conditions, and has fully used 
the records of the English E. J. Co., which had factories 
in Persia. Of special interest to us is the Invasion of 
Persia (1739), to which four chapters are devoted (pp. 
122-162). This well-produced and scholarly volume ought 
to be in every college and public library of India. 

B. N. Banersi 


SOUTHERN INDIA—Its pouiTicAL AND ECONOMIC 


PROBLEMS: By Gilbert Slater. Published by George Allen 


& Unwin, Lid. London. Price 15s. net. 


Dr. Gilbert Slater was Professor of Indian Economics 
in the Madras University from 1915 to 1921 and Acting 
Publicity Officer to the Government of Madras during © 
1921-22 and he has written his impressions of the presi- 
dency in a fairly bulky volume of nearly 400 closely printed 
pages. Dr. Slater was a keen and shrewd" observer and he 
gives a Jarge amount of information carefully worked out 
not only about the South but occasionally about other 
parts of the country as well. But he is thoroughly im- 
bued with the Anglo-Indian outlook and spirit and his 
object is purely imperialistic. He is out to justify British 
rule, to sing the praises of the British bureaucracy in 
India, to demonstrate British superiority and trustworthiness 
and to show the defects of Indian character and society 
and the need for the continuance of British control and 


‘guidance. He pleads with Mr. Gwynn against Indian 


impatience to throw off the British yoke and to take 
independent charge of the “The Motor Car”: “Greater 
speed would be dangerous ... At least let me stop long 
enough to teach you how to drive it and keep it in order.” 

Dr. Slater does not believe that British Parliamentarian- 
ism or the British system of justice is suited to India. 
“When political reforms did come, I held that it should 
be guided as far as possible by Indian rather than by 
British ideals of good Government and democracy. These, 
it seemed to me, were those embodied in the principle of 
the open Durbar ,...I could not imagine that Indians 
would be satisfied with what we call “representative 
Government,” in which we find our destinies controlled 
sometimes by powerful individuals at whoge identity we 
can merely guess, at others by “responsible ministers,” 
whose purposes and motives are a mystery io us; and we 
are denied the right to protest, on the ground that we, by . 
virtue of our parliamentary votes, have given our approval 
to those rulers.” As a matter of fact, Dr. Slater regarded 
the pre-1919 system of Government in India as more demo- 
cratic than that prevailing in England! He wrote: 
“Tt seemed to me that the. system of Government, as a 
system, in Madras, at least as I knew Ht, was really more 
democratic than in England..... As it was, I found 
Lord Pentland’s administration much more responsive to 
the popular will than any central administration I had 
known at home.” ‘ His hope for the future, even after the 
passing of the Government of India.Act, 1935, lay in 
reverting to “ Disraelli’s brilliant idea.” “It is to put 
reality into the King’s title of Emperor, and to treat that 
office as in no way inferior or subordinate to his office as 
King. This would mean abolishing the office of Secretary 
of State for India, and making the Viceroy directly respon- 
sible: to His Majesty alone, and not to the British Cybinet, 
the British Prime Minister, or to the British House of 
Commons.” 


This is what a few years’ stay in “Anglo-India does 1o 
an Englishman! It is no wonder that with such views 
Dr. Slater should have disliked Montford Reforms. As a 
matter of fact, he hated their principal author, Mr. Montagu, 
whom he was surprised and shocked to see occupying the 
offee of the Secretary of State for India. When. he came 
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to Madras he met him only once at a party and this is 
how he describes him: “I saw him as a tall, lean figure, 
stalking gloomily about, appazently neither giving nor 
receiving pleasure from conversation with the people who 
were introduced to him.” 
reforms “by aggravating discontent and weakening ihe 
executive ..... necessitated further changes .... . and 


his manner of dealing with Indian Currency and Finanée- 


gravely damaged British prestige” and he was very happy 
when Mr, Montagu was forced to resign. 

Dr. Slater believed in the British members of the 
I. C. S. and in entrusting ‘them and the Governors with 
real powers. He admired Lord Pentland and hated 
Mrs. Besant and her propaganda for Home Rule. He 
even defended General Dyer : “ His judgment was distorted 
by just indignation (at the ill-treatment by Indians of a 
medical missionary English lady) and the firing next-day 
was hot-blooded revenge.” 

Dr. Slater very often employs the clever trick of con- 
demning the’ people of the country and attacking their 
character, customs, institutions, honesty and efficiency by 
quoting some Indian friend or student, without disclosing 
his name. And his views are characeristically Anglo-Indian 
on the fundamental economic questions. He believes that 
Indian poverty is due to over-population, rapid multiplica- 
tion of the people, to the smallness and scattered nature 
of agricultural holdings and to the exploitation of the 
peasants by the Indian money-lenders and not by the 
Government. He does not believe that a very large number 
of the people in this country get only one meal a day ! 
He has also very little faith in the capacity of Indians to 
manage and contro] industrial enterprises. He has some 
hard words to say about the Tata Iron and Stee] Company. 


It is not necessary to make further references to the 


‘views of Dr. Slater expounded in the book under review. 
TI am afraid, I cannot recommend it as an impartial or 
useful study from the Indian point of view though from 
the imperial standpoint it is not without value and that 
is why the Most Hon’ble the Marquess of Willingdon has 
commended it in a Foreword of less than half a page. 


Guramuku Nisa. Sincu 


ARMENIANS IN INDIA (rroM EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT DAY, A WORK OF ORIGINAL RESEARCH) : By 
Mesrovb Jacob Seth. Published by the Author, 9, Marsden 
Street, Calcutta. Pp. 629. ‘Price Rs, 10. 


It is rather an embarrassing task to review a book 
which professes to be a history but in reality a hotch- 
potch of heterogeneous matter, rather a memoranda of what 
the Author has during his long career ever seen, heard 
or written about the Armenian community. Among other 
things its bulk has been swelled by the incorporation of 
historical controversies he carried on in newspapers, a 
Memorial to His Excellency the Viceroy (24th March, 
1934), to which the Author was one of the signatories, 
and also a published paper of the Author on “ Hindoos 
in Armenia” which no Stretch of imagination can perhaps 
justify. We admire the industry of the author but deplore 
very much his unscientific methed, verbosity of his style 
further disfigured by sighs, ejaculations and invectives 
indicating his changing ‘moods in different parts of this 
book. Jf the ‘author’s intention was to write a compact 
and scientific history, this book could conveniently be 
compressed into one-fourth of its size, if not less. This 
bock ‘is, however, a true index of the author’s literary 
enthusiasm and his. life-long devotion to a labour of love 
in the cause of his community, 

The major portion cf the book reads like a cemetery 
register and a collection of wills and testaments of 
Armenians. The author could have with ‘a little self- 
restraint omitted these things from this volume as he tells 
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Dr, Slater believed that his 
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us in the Preface that “these epitaphs will be published, 
Deo volente, in a separate volume, with illustrations, his- 
torical and biographical notes under the title, Armenian 
Obituary of India.” The author tells us not only about 
Armenian males, but also everything known about hus- 
bands of Armenian women, such as Prince John Philip 
Bourbon and Captain William Hawkins (pp. 92-101). The 
author claims that during the past 45 years he has travelled 
extensively to every corner of our Indian continent from 
Lahore to. Madras, Surat to Decca. We regret very much 
to notice that the author’s travels have not added at all 
to the accuracy of his history. In spite of his visit to 
Dacea, Mr. Seth writes : “ Mr. Nicholes Pogose, the founder 
of the Dacca Pogose School, now known as Juggernath 
College” (p. 575) ;—-whereas it is known to every man that 
Jagannath College of Dacca has rothing te do with Pogose 
School except that it happens to be situated adjacent to 
Pogose School still wellknown under its old name. As 
a specimen of the author’s scientific research we may say 
that in describing the career of Mir Qasim’s Armenian 
General Gurgin Khan (Khojah Gregory) he quotes in the 
same breath Consultations, Monsieur Gentil, Seir-ui- 
mutagherin and Bankim-chandra’s Chandrashekhar from 
which the whole conversation between Gurgin Khan and his 
imaginary sister Dalani Begam is quoted from an English 
translation of that work (pp. 393-396). And yet the 
author thinks of writing a life of Gurgin Khan, which will 
be, in his opinion, @ valuable contribution to the history 
of Bengal! The euthor claims Sarmad, the guru of Dara 
Shukoh, for an Armenian though according to the best 
authorities, Sarmad was a Jew of Kashan in Persia. (His- 
tory of Aurangzib iii, p. 95). Mr. Seth hopelessly clings 
to the exploded myth of a Christian wife of Akbar, Bibi 
Marium, made out of an honorific title Marium-uz-zamani. 

The career of Mirza Zul-qarnain is a contribution of 
some value in this book. The author calls him the Gover- 
nor of Sambhar by which not the principality but only 
the salt-lake of that name should be understood. He was 
perhaps the mustaufi of salt manufacture which was to a 
great extent the monopoly of the Mughal Government, The 
book throws some side-light on the fitful fanaticism of 
Jahangir and the more confirmed bigotry of Shahjahan 
and Shahjahan’s passion for Dhrupad Rag which is corro- 
borated by the testimony of his court historian Abdul 
Hamid. The author has also brought into lime-light the 
hitherto .missing confrere of Mir Jafar and Umichand. 
The Armenian Khojah Petrus Arathun betrayed the land 
of his adoption to the English, and a few years after the 
sins of Khojah Petrus were visited on the heads of the 
whole Armenian community by Governor Harry Verelst 
who deprived them of that “freedom of trade which their 
nation had always enjoyed in times of the worst of Black 
Nabobs ...” (p. 378). - 

Undoubtedly, the author of this book has rendere 
a great service to his community which has found in 
Mr. Seth, the first and the last modern historian. 


K. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ECONOMIC HERETIC: 
By J. A. Hobson. Published by George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London. 1938. Price 5s. net. ° . 


This is a short intellectual autobiography of one of 
the greatest economic thinkers,*who has received a rather 
tardy recognition both at home and abroad, and for whom 
full avpreciation is yet to come. The author is well- 
known as the founder of a new system of economic 
thinking, called Humanist Economics. This book shows 
why the author abandoned the purely quantitative 
standards of valuation in terms of money and substituted 
qualitative standards of individual and social Welfare. 
This new valuation would bring economics into ~ organic 
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relation” -with politics and ethics. It does not measure 
economic worth of individuals or nations by the amount 
of money income they earn, of ‘savings’ they accumulate, 
‘or of property they amass or control, The current method 
of measuring economic worth or economic success in terms 
of money, the measuring rod of the Price Economics of 
Individual Capitalism, has certainly encouraged “ Over- 
saving,” which, as the author has shown elsewhere, causes 
cyclical depression on the one hand and the spread of 
‘imperialism’ on the other. 

This book will prove more than a biography of mere 
intellectual interest to most of its readers. It will help 
them to understand the author’s previous writings, 
‘especially his Humanist Economics and Human Valuation, 
‘much more clearly and the modern craze of imperialism 
‘much more intelligently. It will enable them to see more 
‘vividly why political democracies, based upon an equality 
.of voting power, must always remain a “sham,” unless 
they are coupled with genuine economic democracies, 
based upon an equality of economic opportunities. The 
Indian readers will particularly appreciate the author’s 
‘new system of valuation, which resembles to a consider- 
able extent the traditional system of Hindu valuation. 
We- have never valued man’s aims or activities by the 
‘standard of the market-measure, but by the supreme 
stendard of the ideals of humanity. It will also prove 
extremely valuable to those who, although conscious of 
tthe faults of Individual Capitalism, are not prepared to 
eo the entire length. of Socialism, as they find in the 
Jatter a check to the free growth of their individuality 
or humanity, The author shows how and where we can 
draw a boundary line between the two. 


P. C. GHosH 


LANGUAGES IN HISTORY AND POLITICS: By 
A. CG. Woolner, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. D.Litt. (Punjab), CLE. 
Oxford University Press; 1938. Pages 167, Price 10s. 6d. 


This book by the late Vice-Chancellor of, and Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at, the Punjab University, attempts a 
synthesis of the important but widely varied roles played 
by languages in the history of human society. “What,” 
asks Dr, Woolner, “are the factors that determine their 
rise-and fall? Is the world so much poorer or so much 
richer for every ‘tongue that dies ? Has any language any 
inherent capacity to expend 2? When does a language gain 
the right to survive ? How far is a single language essen- 
tial to a strong nation, to a dominant religion, or to a 
stable civilization ?” These questions have been very often 
asked in the past and are being asked today again with 
‘renewed emphasis and increased significance, since langu- 
age has come to assume a very important role in the play 
of modern nationalisms. The author confesses at the out- 
set that he does not aim at completeness while he tries to 
answer the above questions but brings out certain interest- 
ing and less known facts regarding the vicissitudes of the 
history of languages emphasising those parts thereof that 
have important bearing on the present-day problems. Yet 
Dr. Woolner has compressed such a wealth of information 
‘regarding the dead and living, holy and non-holy, languages 
‘within the compress of barely two hundred’ pages that the 
reader is at once struck by his encyclopxdic scholarship 
and mature judgment. 


Dr. Woolner exposes the many common fallacies re- 


garding the multiplicity of languages, the divinity of lan- 
-suages, and the claim of different geographical units to 
merge politically beceuse they speak the same language. 
The author proves conclusively that race and language do 
not coincide. Some of the philologists and ethnologists 
have exaggerated the relations that are supposed to exist 
‘betweep race and language, when we do not exactly know 
«vhat is a race. Sinhalese, the language of South Ceylon, 
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is related to Icelandic. The two languages belong to the 
same family. Have the Ceylonese and the Icelanders des- 
cended from the same forefathers, although in appearance 
each type differs from the other as both from the Japanese? 
Again, Jews and Afghans resemble each other very much 
in physical characteristics, but Hebrew is a Semitic langu- 
age and Afghans speak Pashtu which is Aryan. Although 
a common language adds to political unity and adminis- 
trative convenience, it is not an essential requisite for 
national integrity or State sovereignty. Switzerland and 
Belgium are examples in point. Danish and Norwegian 
are almost identical. But the Danes and the Norwegians 
do not regard that fact as any reason for merging the two 
nations into one. English is the language of the United 
States of America. That will be no reason for the United 
States to annex the British Empire. 


Political conditions in general and colonization in 
particular have determined, more than any other single 
factor, the rise and fall of languages. Race and religion 
have played their part, as have trade and commerce, but_ 
the acceptance and rejection of languages on a mass scale 
has depended very largely on the conditions of political 
authority behind them. The author of this monograph 
supports the modern view that those ethnical groups are 
the most evolved which are the most mixed racially and 
culturally. Dr. Woolner seems to be in favour of bilingual- 
ism for those communities whose dialects lack the inherent 
capacity to expand and respond to the march of world 
thought. The chapters on Ancient Italy and the Expan- 
sion of Latin are as much interesting to read as rich in 
information. 


Dr. Woolner reduces the problem of languages ulti- 
mately to an ethical question, and concludes: “ The whole 
course of human history has been in the direction of form- 
ing greater societies, the greater often overlapping the 
lesser, so that the individual tends to belong to more than — 
one society at a time. While linguistic difference is an 
obstacle to mutual understanding, the mere fact of speak- 
ing and writing the same language (or very nearly the 
same) does not necessitate homogeneous mentality or a 
common political State.” 

Moninpra Moutik 


GAUTAMA THE BUDDHA: His Lirr anp Tracu- 
Incs: By Srimati Akshaya Kumari Devi, Vijaya Krishna 
Bros., Booksellers and Publishers, 31, Vivekananda Road, 
Calcutta. Price Rupee One. . 


An account of the Buddha’s life and teachings, severely 
brushing aside the myths, fables and miracles that have 
gathered round the enlightened one. The writer, we learn 
from the preface, had been studying Buddhism for twenty- 
five years; and the devotion that this seasoned study im- 
plies permeates the apparently bare account, and it is easy 
to read between the lines. But there is a large body of 
detailed information’in the look and this will impart ‘to it 
a full-blooded character. The style is simple, the treat- 
ment lucid, and the reader is sure to be delighted with the 
perusal—the only drawback being the many misprints 
and the lack of all art in the get-up. A very brief account 
of the Buddha scriptures and the Buddhist religidus prac- 
tices by way of an appendix is an additional recommenda-: 


tion. 
P. R.-SEn 


THE STATE AND ECONOMIC LIFE: By -Anwar 
Iqbal Qureshi.’ Published by New Book Ce., Bombay. 
1938. 


Dr. Qureshi’s book professes to be ‘a study of the 
methods of state intervention in economic life in the 
leading countries of the world.’ That is clearly an embi- 
tious project. But the production itself is of a rather 
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mediocre quality: the analysis and the evaluation of the 
various methods of state intervention is superficial and 
unconvincing. - ’ 

One gets the impression that the author. started on 
his task with a desire not so much to study the methods 
of state intervention in economic life as to argue against 
State intervention itself. As he confesses in the Preface, 
Dr. Qureshi is a Liberal by conviction. Naturally, there- 
fore, he has taken his stand upon the Liberal individualis- 
tic assumptions—which, bv the way, he presents more or 
less as axiomatic truths—and has sought to argue (1) 
that economic planning, involving as if inevitably does 
active state intervention in econome process, is by its 
very nature a bad method of economic organisation: it 
might be possible of operation in a’ socialised community, 
but cannot possibly succeed in the context cf the present 
capitalistic economy of India; and (2) that the desire 
to develop national .industries and to make the nation 
self-sufficient, by the adoption of protectionist methods, 
is essentially illegitimate and hostile to the cosmopolitan 
standpoint of maximising the -social‘ product of the whole 
world. “In my opinion,” says Dr. Qureshi, on page 105, 
“there is definitely no hope of the world reaching its 
goal as long as nations follow their own path without 
paying due regard to the welfare of the world -as a whole.” 

Such restatement of the long worn-out and discarded 
Liberal position, without any positive argument to sup- 
port it and merely on the basis of a superficial criticism 
of a few methods of state intervention in economic pro- 
cess in certain countries of Europe, would hardly carry 
conviction with any intelligent class of readers. Dr. 
Qureshi himself admits (page 22) that “if planning is 
to achieve success, the Planning Authority must be in 
possession of up-to-date information and knowledge about 
all aspects of economic life and must also be able to use 
this knowledge”; but to admit this implies that the 
professed ill-success of planned economy in’the countries 
reviewed by Dr. Qureshi may, after all, have been essen- 
tially due to the defects of available data or some other 
practical difficulty rather than to anything that is in- 
herenily wrong with the idea of planning itself. 

When Dr. Qureshi pleads against protectionism, he 
treads on even more controvertible ground. It is true 
that the case*for tariffs cannot be put as simply (unless 
we adopt an extreme autarchic policy, involving the com- 
plete isolation of a country from the other countries of 
the world) as the case for an open-door .policy of inter- 
national trade; nevertheless there exists a very real case 
for protectionism. There are serious economic as well 
ag non-economic erguments for it—see, for instance, 
Haberler: International Trade, Chap. XVi—although in 
the case of a dependent country like India merely non- 
economic arguments should normally suffice to make an 
unanswerable case for tariffs. 

We may also mention that Dr. Qureshi’s book suffers 


generally from a diffused and at times pointless writing. ° 


Boot CHAND 


CENT PER CENT SWADESHI or THE ECONO- 
MICS OF. VILLAGE INDUSTRIES. Published by Navayji- 
ban Press, Ahmedabad. Price Re. 1-8. 


This is a compilation of Gandhiji’s writings and 
utterances along with the writings ‘of Sj. Mahadev Desai, 
J. C. Kumarappa.and others, all reprinted from the pages 
of Harijan. The main objective in this compilation as 
described by the publisher is to help “in creating a 
better understanding of the programme and principles of 
the movement for the revival and encouragement of 
village industries.’ That this objective has been 
adequately achieved may be gauged from even a cursory 
glance through the contents which are replete with 
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valuable discussions on the various aspects and probleme 
of our village industries, why they should be preserved: 
and stimulated, in what relationships they should exist to 
the large and machine industries, unemployment and 
other allied economic problems. The rationale of the 
attitude taken in favour of village industries has been 
given by Gandhiji in these words: “ Industrialization on 
a mass scale will necessarily lead to passive or active 
exploitation of the villages, as the problems of competi- 
tion and marketing come in. Therefore, we hope to 
concentrate on the villages being self-contained, manu- 
facturing mainly for use. Provided this character of the 
village- industry is maintained, there would be no 
objection to villagers using even the modern machines 
and tools that they can make and can afford to use. Only 
they should not be used as a means of exploitation of 
others”. Except the worshippers of industrialization in 
the Western sense, very few people will disagree witlr 
this view of Gandhiji, for so far as India’s village 
economy is concerned, national’ planning: will have to aim 
at their reorganization along these very lines. 

The most interesting and welcome part of the book. 
is, however, the treatment of the auestion of Swadeshi. 
The concept of Swadeshi has been very clearly elucidated’ 
and India’s public should be grateful to Gandhiji for the 
manner in which he has placed the problem before them and 
cautioned them against the danger of patronizing firms: 
who are really non-Indian in: origin and outlook. The 
afix of “India Ltd,” to their names has been in many 
cases a mere cover to pose as Indian concerns. The dis- 
cussions in the Harijan have unveiled it. Years of 
National Movement has brought in a change in the out- 
look of our people for the use of Swadeshi goods and toe 
exploit this patriotic sentiments many foreigners have 
transferred their plants and factories in_ this country. 
They are losing no time to occupy every vantage position 
in the Industrial life of the nation: This uncontrolled 
inflow of foreign capital is bound to have serious reper- 
cussions in the economic life of the country. Gandhiji 
has very aptly said that it is better to keep the country 
unindustrialised for many years, if it cannot be indus- 
trialised by Indian capital under Indian control and 
management. In their anxiety to- develop national 
Industries, people have suffered’ and sacrificed most 
ungrudgingly. To allow the country to be exploited of 
its economic resources at this stage, will be a tragedy. 
In this connexion, it should however, be pointed out that 
the list of foreign companies affixing “India Ltd.”, as 
given at the end of the book contains some names whiclr 
are really Indian concerns but assumed the “ (India) 
Ltd.”, for some unexplainable reasons. 


Nurar Ranyan MUKERSEE 


PEACE AND PROGRESS THROUGH WORLD- 
FELLOWSHIP: (THE Procrepincs oF THE ‘THIRD 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE Wortp FELLOWSHIP OF 
Fairus). Published by the World Fellowship of Faiths, 
Savoy Hotel, London, W.C. 2: 


The book is divided inte: several Sections and con- 
tains as is usual in such cases, a Foreword and an 
Introduction. There are several illustrati@ns which in- 
clude photographs of dinner-parties and open-air dances: 
(p. 102). The Proceedings igclude speeches by different 
men and women from various countries on diverse subjects, 
all, however, centring round the idea of a united world 
through the fellowship of faiths. 


Though the underlying idea of the Congress the 
Proceedings of which we have here and also of the 
‘Fellowship’ which organized the Congress, is the achieve- 
ment of a world-unity, yet, the speakers have ngt beem 
able to devise any common method. of. achieving, this end: 
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fiven regarding the cause of the dis-union, diverse views 
are apparently ‘held. 

A Negro speaker thinks (p. 59) that the barrier of 
race is the real barrier to a -world-unity; while others think 
that it is the barrier of colour (p. 119). And the believers 
in Esperanto think that it is the barrier of language that 
divides the world (pn 65). A gentleman from. Holland, 
however, thinks that “the Churches in their various forms 
have always ‘been hindrances in the path leading to the 
brotherhood of mankind” (p. 68). It is apparent, there- 
fore, that we have more barriers than one to overcome. 

And how to -overcome these barriers? Well, Mr. 
Peter Freeman, ex-M.P., thinks that a vegetarian diet is a 
potent factor in the attainment of World Peace (p. 126). 

The book before us brings together these diverse views 
with a quiet belief that a world-fellowship is’ thus beihg 
achieved. The idea is fascinating. But is its realization 
possible so long as every religion advertises itself as the 
best ‘and as the sole panacea for all the evils of the world ? 
Tf a League of Nations failed because every nation wanted 
the best fruits out of it, will not a League of Religions 
also have a similar burial, unless of course there. is an 
unexpected change in the attitude of each religion to each 
other? If a World-State has not been evolved, can a 
World-religion come into being ? Yet, we do not deny that 
the endeavour is worth’ making. But its success must 
depend on the preparedness of every religion to give up 
much that is ancient but useless and meaningless and 
offensive to others. 

The book has been supervised by an Indian, Mr. Kedar 
Nath Das-Gupta who is the General Secretary of the 
Fellowship. ‘Yet on page 92, Sir J. C. Bose is referred to 
as ‘Professor Sir Chundra Bose.’ This is a mistake which 
no Bengali should have made. 

All the same, it is an exceedingly interesting book 
and the ideal of a world-fellowship advocated here is well 
worth our best efforts. 

U. C. BHATTACHARJEE 

MODERN COTTON SPINNING ‘(Biow-room séEc- 


TION) : By Radhakrishna Birla. Published by D. B. 
Taraporevala Sons and Co., Bombay. Rupees Two only. 


The book is intended to assist apprentices in learning ~ 


blow-room work in Cotton Mills, It is priced moderately 
and will be helpful to those who are undergoing training 
in Cotton Mills. 
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SHRIMAD BHAGAVAD GITA: \Sansxrir Text 
with ENerise Transtation. By Lt.-Col. B. J. Singh. 
Published by the author from Laxmi Nivash, Ranchi. 
Pp. 206+. Price not mentioned. 


This is a fairly good translation of the Gita. The 
translation is accurate but free. Every chapter begins 
with an outline of its contents. There are descriptive 
index, errata and short foot-notes on technical terms here 
and there. The volume is nicely printed in good paper 
and cloth-bound. Gita is the most precious and popular 
of Hindu sctiptures and in the words of William 
Humboldt, it is the most beautiful, nay, the only true 
philosophical song existing én any known tongue. Hence 
it is highly desirable that it is translated into different 
languages so that every man may have a copy of it in his 
own mother-tongue. 

Gita teaches a very comprehensive philosophy of life 
agreeable to all classes of people and applicable in all 
‘stations of life. This unique feature has endeared Gita 
to all, sects of the Hindus and even to other religionists. 
Man can attain perfection by worshipping God through 
un-selfish performance of duty allotted to him by his 
mature and circumstances. Worship according to Gita 1s 
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not mere offering of flowers and fruits, it is wholesale 
spiritualization of life. It does not draw a line of demar- 
cation between life and ‘religion, between the secular and 
the sacred. If accompanied by denial of self and spirit 
of dedication, life becomes religion; work, worship and 
every thought, a prayer. Gita therefore suggests a very 
acceptable solution of the problems of life.. It is a worthy 
guide-book in our daily life. Those who are in need of 
light and guidance in the path of life should consult it. 


SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 
SANSKRIT 


SRIMAD BHAGAVATAM. VOLUMES I AND It.. 


Published by . Ramaswamy Sastrulu & Sons. 
292, Esplanade, Madras. Double crown, sixteen pages, 
i—vii-+]—6-+1—289-+-1—-92. Price Rs. 5-8. 


We have here, in two handy volumes, a beautiful 
popular edition of the text of what is called the Southern 
Recension of the Bhagavatapurana. The distinctive 
features of the recension, if any, are, however, nowhere 
noticeable or pointed out. The edition is stated to have 
been ‘based on a number of manuscripts, but these have 
not been deseribed, so that no estimate can be made of 
their value. | Variants have occasionally been noted here 
and there, but unfortunately the sources of these variants 
have not been indicated. Its claim therefore to be ‘a 
critical and scientific edition’ cannot be justified. Its 
utility, however, as a popular edition can in no way 
be denied. Its usefulness to the general reader has been 
enhanced by the inclusion in the beginning of the work 
of the following matters: (1) The Bhagavatamahaimya 
from the Padmapurana, (2) A metrical synopsis of the 
contents of the-different chapters of the work, as obtained 
by putting together (unfortunately without any  ac- 
knowledgment) the introductory verses of the chapters 
found in the well-known commentary of Sridhara, (3) 
Siddhantachandrika or a modern dissertation in Sanskrit 
to prove the genuineness and authority of the Purana by 
refuting the traditional controversy in the mater, (4) a 
genealogy of the Yadu clan, an elaborate account of 
which forms the background of the work which incuicates 
the doctrine of Bhakti or devotion. The *printing and 
get-up, which is similar to- that of the edition of the 
Southern Recension of the Mahabharata published by the 
same firm and already reviewed in these pages (January 
and May, 1932), leaves nothing to be desired. As a 
matter of fact, the clear printing will be highiy welcome 
to people using the book for daily and ceremonial reading.. 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 
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HINDI 


TRIPUR!I KA ITIHAS: By Messrs. Vychar Rajendra 
Singh and Vijaya-Bahadur Srivastava, B.Sc.. LL.D. Pub- 
lished by the Manas Mandir, Jubbulnore, 1939. Pp. xvii. 
4-222. Price Re. 1-12. 


Tripuri has recently attracted public notice as the 
venue of the last session of the Indian National Congress. 


Tt was quite fitting to bring out a book on this very 


old place and thereby interest the people. The authors 
of this well-documented and well-illustrated hook’ lead 
us through all the epochs of the history of Tripuri and 
the whole tract of Mahakosel which played an important 
part as a buffer-state between the north and the south, 
The authors have done well in delineating not only the 
political but also the social and cultural history of this 
part of India. The description of the Kalachuri and 
Gond periods are specially interesting. Rani Durgavatt 
of the latter dynasty is not yet forgotten. and her work 18 
described fully. The book is a readable one and the 
illustrations illuminating. 
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DESH DARSHAN (Lanka) : Edited by Pundit Ram- 


es a . narein Mishra, B.A. Vol. I, No, 1. Published by Bhugal 








Office, Allahabad. 1939. Pp. 144. Each No. As. 6. 


{tis refreshing that students of geography will find 
in these handy and beautifully produced books all they 
aré required to know, The book under notice is not at 
all dull end uninteresting as an ordinary téxt-book. One 
cannot too highly speak of this well-printed book with 


— nice’ illustrations, ‘one in colour. We hope this enterprise 


af bringing out similar books on. other countries will be 
patronized iby educational authorities and libraries. 
Rames Basu 


- BHARATIYA-TANTU-MILL-MOZDOOR (Part J) : 
By K. N. Ramannea,. Shastri (K. V. P.). Published by the 
Sécialist Literature Publishing Co., Agra. Price As. 8. 


It -is. dificult to overpraise this little book, Written 
in a delightfully simple style it is sober and full of infor- 
mation. 


*-ANKHON-DEKHA (Exeven Sort Storms): By 
Mangala Mohan. Published by the Left-wing Publishing 
House, Lucknow. Price As. 9. | 

As stories these “living pictures of everyday reality ” 
are not uniformly convincing. The fact that they are writ- 


reported in the first person, tends to make reading rather 
monotonous. Nevertheless, the final impression is one of 
vigour, sensitiveness and freedom from sentimentality. 


BHAGYA-CHAKRA: By Sudarshan. Published ° by 
Motilal Banarsi Das, Said Mittha, Lahore. Price Re. 1-4. 


The Hindustani stage is so completely dead that many 
a technical flaw can be forgiven to a playwright. But this 
should not. encourage him to disregard the stage altogether. 
Bhagya-chakra was a successful film, but it is a very bad 


play. The dialogues ate anaemic, there is not a shadow. 


of plot, theme, or characterisation. I: would like to meet 
a producer who can undertake the following scene : 
The scene changes: Time, Night. Place: a forest. 
Shankardas is seen abducting Daleep in his car. The 


car takes one or two turns on the road and disappears. . 


Curtain. _ 
Batray SAHNI’ 


GUJARATI 


TRAN ADADHUN BE-AND OTHER STORIES : 
By Uma Shanker J. Joshi, B.A. Printed at the Navjivan 
Printing Press, Ahmedabdd. Cloth Bound. Pages 244. 
Price Re. 1-8 (1938).. 

Sometime ago we hed occasion to notice Mr. Uma- 
shankar Joshi’s literary output as disclosed in his 
Shravani Melo. The present collection of fourteen short 
stories is equally entertaining. Thongh some of them 
being pitched on a more complicated tone than those in 
the former one, are likely to prove a little less popular. 
The title of the story that furnished the title of the book 
is a “catching ” one. It means “three halves make two” 


_and this arithmetical fallacy is explained by the picture 


on the jacket of the book, viz, two side profiles of a boy 
and the profiles of two girls, whom both of them love 
and covet, but which state of things could only eventuate 
in “two” i.e. one girl only marrying him. The present 
state of the college life of boys and girls has coloured 
some stories, while the Harijan uplift movement and 
other allied problems furnish the themes of others. 
“Vasto” is a pleasant skit—-and faithfully narrates in- 
cidents in the everyday life of country people, which 
after all is the writer’s forte. In one story he has very 
ingeniously though naturally remarked the doubts of a 
newly married wife as to the sweets of motherhood. 


~ - 
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NARMAD: By Chandravadan C. Mehta, B 
Printed at the Suryaprakash Printing Press, Ahmedaba 
Pp. 101. Thick card-board. Price Re. 1, 


MUGI STREE: By Chandravadan C. Mehta, B.A 
Printed at the Ila Printing, Bombay. Pp. 40. Pric 
annas twelve (1938). 


The first book is an attempt to present the life an 
the life work of the Jate Kavi Narmadashankar, th 
doyen of Modern Gujarati Literature in the shape’ of . 
play. It is a successful attempt and very entertainin; 
It gives pleasure both at the reading desk and-on- th 
stage, the writer himself being one of dramatis persona 
an unusual feature. The second bouk is-a farce, am 
when it was acted, the audience screamed with laughtei 
the writer himself. again, being one of the most success 
ful actors. It is based on Anatole France’s work wher 
a husband married to a dumb wife suffers from a numbe 
of laughable incidents. -The introduction gives practica 
hints as to how to play the farce and also shows whic! 
way the genius of the author Lies. 


SHARAT CHANDRA: By Ramanik .A. Mehta 
Printed at the Suryaprakash Printing Press, Ahmedabad 


Pp, 304. Cloth bound. Price Rs. 2-8 (1938). ~ 
ten with the.same point of view and, except two, all are ~ 


Half a century ago the late Babu Debi Prasanna Ro 
Choudhuri had written this novel and ‘it was -translate: 
into Gujarati then by the late Narayan ‘Hemchandra, . 
well known translator of Bengali books. His style, how 
ever was uncouth and ungrammatical, and hence his work 
did not become as popular as they should have beer 
All the same, they are umnprocurable at present. Mr 
Ramanik A. Mehta therefore undertook to brine out thi 
particular story after revising and adding to Naraya) 
Hemchandra’s version and the result is a nice, informativ 
book, giving some of the romantic features. of the India: 
Mutiny days. 


CHINGARI (a prose-porm) : By “ Turab,” 
at the New Star Printing Press, Bombay. Pp, 112. 
Card Board. 1938. Price Re, 1. . . 

A band of young Muslim writers have girded w 
their loins to give their best to the literature of thei 
mother-tongue (Gujerati) and Mr. Kasim Ali Rahin 
Nathani, whose nom-de-plume is “ Turab” is one of them 
We has undertaken an ambitious task, viz., to poetise 1 
prose form several human sentiments, situations am 
emotions, which yield naturally to versification only. Sel 
introspective, multi-coloured human life and many suc! 
others have been handled by him and looking to ever 
circumstance, very well, Chingari means a live spark 
and it really vivifies whatever it touches. — ; 


K. M, J. 


SPAIN: Jacarkranvini Panett Jwata: By I[smai 
Meerani. Publishers Kelidas Sumani, *Tankha Thash 
Bhade ’Karyalaya, .Rajkot, Kethiawar. Pages 230. Pric 
Re. 1-4. 


With a foreward by Dinker Mehta, this first publica 
tion of the intended-to-be-fiery series, proposes to givé a1 
account of the Iberian Fasisto-Communist trouble. Th 
geographical, historical, econgmic and political backgrounc 
has been analysed in detail, though of course, in a purel: 
socialist point of view in the first half of the book, anc 
the rest deals with the horrors of this direct menace t 
democracy, two interasting chapters being on the oppressec 
agriculturist class and the religions exploitation, It is : 
handy, informative and useful hook on the internationa 
affairs and on the problem of the possibility of the future 
world-war, in a colloquial style. . a? 

P. B. Macawe 
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ART EXHIBITIONS IN ITALY 





The Annunc’ation ef the Virgin By Leenardo da Vinci 





Ornamental Vases By Gizcomo Boselli 





The Sower By Ercole Drei 
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Fighteenth century plates 
in Majolica 
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ART EXHIBITIONS IN ITALY AS 


By Ds. P. N, ROY, 


THREE important art exhibitions are being held 
this year in Italy : at Milan, Genoa and Rome. 

The Milan exhibition, the most important 
of them all, is in honour of the great artist and 
seientist Leonardo da Vinci, who lived in the 
capital of the Lombard duchy longer than in 
any other city. He went to that city at the 
request. of the Duke Ludovico il Moro, who 
commissioned the artist, already famous above 
all his contemporaries, to erect a monument 
in memory of his father Franceseo who had 
ruled Italy by force of arms and then seized 
Lombardy. 

When he reached Milan, Leonardo wrote 
the famous letter to the Duke in which he. 
amazingly enumerated his infinite abilities. 
The Duke, however, instead of taking the letter 
ill, understood and helped him to make full use 
of his magnificent artistic talent. Leonardo 
was unrivalled in the art of playing the lyre; 
paintings such as his have not been seen since 
the ancient classic period. He modelled a 
splendid equestrian group in clay, but it was 
found impossible to east it. This work was so 
perfect that, it is said that for six years the 
Milanese gazed upon it with awe, until it was 
used as a target by Louis XII’s Gascon bowmen, 
after which it crumbled to earth once more. 
He was the first to make a study of anatomy. 
In this field, which until his day had been almost 
untouched, he made remarkable discoveries and 
he was, beyond all doubt, the creator of artistic 
anatomy. 

Insuperable in the mechanical field, Leo- 
nardo possessed an eminently practical intellect. 
He was one of the authentic forerunners of 
modern times. Some of his instinctive discover- 
jes still arouse wonder, while the number of 
machines invented and constructed by him was 
infinite. In engineering, he had no rivals and 
to every branch of this scientific activity he 
brought the clarity and individuality of his 
incomparable genius. He worked out schemes 
for the construction of canals which solved the 
most intricate and until then baffling problems 
in land-drainage and navigability. 

He was a brilliant architect. This aspect 
of his inventive genius is well illustrated in 
his plan for “the city of the future,” 
he dven planned roads at various levels, one 
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in which — 






M.A., D.Litt. (Rome) 


above the other, a system which has only been 
evolved in recent times. His projects in con- .~ 
nection with military architecture bear the ~— 
stamp of his many-sided genius. He made | 
extensive studies in the field of ballisties and 
invented the breech-loading cannon and an — 
automatic steel for firing the arquebuse. In — 
the mechanical field he also planned hydraulic: — 
mills, textile machinery and devices for various — 
methods of processing metals, such as rolling. =~ 
His manuscripts contain plans drawn with — 
a technique which at that time was unique and — 
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Brother Leone By Achille Funi “ee 








is equally admirable from the scientific and 
artistic standpoints. He constructed a diving — 
apparatus enabling a man to remain several hours 
under water, the diver being connected with the 
upper air by a pipe attached to a float. As he 
himself states in one of his writings, he did not _ 
reveal his plans to any one because men “by 
reason of their wickedness and ferocity,” if able — 
to walk about on the bed of the ocean at their — 
own free will and without being observed, would) 
be in a position to do great damage to “ships 
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and those sailing in them.” 


? t 4, 


For all these multi- 
farious inventions, he was considered a wizard 


_ by the ignorant, and a creature not of this earth 


by those who understood him little. 


Leonardo was also the first to work out 


the possibility of dynamic flight on a scientific 
basis, for a long time he studied the flight of 


birds and eventually deduced that ‘“ mechanical | 


flight was possible.” He devoted much time to 


Eighteenth century specimens of majolica from 


this idea and constructed some ingenius devices 


which have remained unique through the cen- 


turies. In connection with these experiments 
he studies the physical properties of the atmos- 
phere. Perhaps, it was from his first researches 
on flight that he attained such heights in his’ 
astronomical ideas. He flatly denied Ptolemy’s 


- geocentric theories and instinctively experiment- 


length. 


ed along the lines leading to Galileo and New- 
ton’s discoveries concerning dynamics. 
Leonardo’s masterpieces of painting are so 
well known and so much has been written upon 
them that one need not dwell upon them in any 
His artistic works are to be found in 
every corner of the world. France, where his 
inspired life came to an end, has four of his 
works in the magnificent Louvre galleries : La 
Gioconda, whose mysterious, luminous smile has 
always stirred mankind; St. John, which accord- 
ing to many represents absolute pictorial perfec- 
tion; the Virgins of the Rocks and the Madonna 
with St. Ann. The Last Supper, which is un- 
equalled among all the paintings of this sub- 
ject, is in Milan, while Florence boasts the 
Annunciation of the Virgin, with many draw- 
ings, cartoons and plans for works which Leo- 
nardo would have loved to produce, but which 
he never was able to commence owing to the 
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multiplicity of the activities in which he was 
engaged. 

The Milan exhibition constitutes a com- 
plete review of all these paintings and drawings 
together with the machinery, instruments, 
models and anything else that remains of Leo- 
nardo’s magnificent work. 

The Genoa exhibition is important for the 
new light it throws upon the development of 
majolic art in Liguria. The 
existence of majolic factories 
in Genoa has for a long time 
been a matter of dispute. But 
hundreds of vases and frag- 
ments which have been found 
in the dark pits of ancient 
wells or have come to light 
during the demolition of old 
Genoese buildings, belonging 
both to noble as well as to 
common people, and carefully 
collected in the Civic Museum 
or reverently housed in private 
collections, bear witness to the 
fact that tthe gentle art of 
pottery was honourably car- 
ried on in Genoa without in- 


ie ak terruption between the 14th 
bt and the middle of the 16th 
centuries. These specimens, with their sober 


enamels and elegant shapes, possess a parti- 
cular character of their own, although it is 
quite likely that the modest Genoese vase- 
maker of the 14th and 15th centuries may have 
been allured by the attractions of the Spanish- 
Moorish art which he followed in outline but 
which he corrected and adapted in the pictorial 
decoration. 

This was in the first period of activity of 
Genoese pottery. But in the second period, 2.e., 
towards the close of the 15th and the beginning 
of the 16th century, although production had 
an oriental tendency, Genoa expressed herself 
purely in a western, and to be more precise, in 
a Latin style, and its production was in demand 
even in Spain. 

The influence of the majolic workers of 
Pesaro, Urbino and Lodi, who were driven as 
far as Genoa due to turbulent political events 
during the first half of the 16th century is to 
be seen in a large number of vases, tondos and 
tiles which often used’ to pass for majolica of 
Pesaro, Faenza and Urbino, but which were 
produced somewhere between the Bisagno and 
the Porta dei Vaeca. We shall even know the 
names of the modest artisans who, in the-eser- 
vice of the wealthy ship-owners and captains 
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The last supper 


of “ Genoa, the Superb,” could not entirely for- 
get their origin or their family and artisan 
traditions. 

The majolic art of Savona developed to- 
wards the middle of the 16th century, at first 
timidly and falteringly, under the influence of 
Genoese workers. But here also we feel the 
presence of the master-hands from Lodi, Pesaro 
and Urbino. However, the period of hesitation 
was soon over. In 1404, a regular Mayjolic 
Workers’ Guild was formed in Savona and in 
1589, a sister guild came into existence at the 
neighbouring Albisola. During the 17th cen- 
tury majolica was a flourishing art in Savona 
and dynasties, in the proper sense of the word, 
gf ceramists and majolic painters were founded, 
whose names have outlived the encroachments 
of time: Antonio, Bartolomeo, Guidobono, 
Grosso, Salomone, Pascetto, Foleo, ete. These 
names recall to our mind the fruitful activity 
of the majolica workers of Savona, who, while 
rendering homage to the major exponents of the 
great Genoese art, created with their swift and 
sympathetic brush a style which is_ highly 
decorative. The decoration is characteristically 
blue of every degree and shade and may be 
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By Leonardo da Vinci 


compared, owing to the nature of their pictorial 
decorations, to so many pages of a drawing- 
album. . 

The Rome exhibition is called the Quad- 
rennial Exhibition of National Art. As_ its 
name implies, it is held every four years with 
che intention of reviewing periodically the best 
creations of young artists. It has therefore a 
special importance of its own, as it shows the 


actual state of Italian art and the trends and 
possibilities of its future development. The 


present one is the third Quadrennial Exhibition. 
It has been organised by a specially appointed 
“Ente Autonomo ” (Independent Incorporated 
Body) and only those exhibits have been allow- 
ed which have passed the successive judgment 
of two juries, of which one has been appointed 
by the Administrative Council of the Exhibition 
and the other by the artists themselves. When 
the two judgments disagree, a judgment is 
passed by the two united juries and without 
any right of further appeal. 

The first Quadrennial Exhibition was 
characterized by personal exhibits, the second 
by exhibits of alternately young and mature 
artists and the present exhibition exhibits the 





works of young artists who have now reached 
maturity, as well as those who have attained 
the honour of exhibiting through the selec- 


tions made by the Artisis Syndicates, and by 


means of personal exhibitions. The special 
exhibits at the first Quadrennial were those of 
Antonio Mancini, which included all the differ- 
ent periods and tendencies of his untiring 
activity; those of Armando Spadini, very rich 
and complete, and which were a real revelation 
of this characteristic painter; those of Medardo 
Rosso, the great impressionist sculptor; those 





Specimens of eighteenth century majolica_ . 


of Adolfo Wildt, the austerity and originality 
of which made everyone feel more regret than 
ever for his immature death. There were also 
exhibits by voung and mature artisis like 
Sartorio and Carra, Pazzini and Sironi, Roma- 
nelli and Bartoli, ‘Tosi and Funi, Carens and 
Fucini. The second Quadrennial included the 
exhibits of the sculptors Messina, Ruggeri and 
Marini and those of the painters Severini, 
Mafai, Broglio, Scipione, Pirandello, Dazzi, 
Casserati, Donghi. 

Among the personal exhibits of this year 
we note those of Amerigo Bartoli, Alberto 
Caligiani, Ugo Bernasconi, 


Giorgio Morandi and others. Many artists 


Mario Broglio, 
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are also represented by one or more works and | 
among them may be mentioned Carena, Dani, 
Delitala, Drei, Tosi, Severini, Ruggeri, Marini, 
Guidi, all very well-known painters and sculp- 
tors. 

The exhibition also’ shows the care and 
sound judgment which, in Italy, are applied to 
the setting up of exhibitions, and that which is 
done at the Biennial Exhibition at Venice, al, 
the Triennial Exhibition at Milan and at the 
Quadrennial Exhibition in Rome, cannot fail to 
be recognized as an example of a lively and 
congenial method of presenting a quantity of 
works of art and of documents. 

It is not possible to make here a study of 
the very good works of the artists that have 
been represented in one or other of those exhi- 
bitions, nor is it possible here even to make 
a study of all the works of a single artist. I 
shall therefore conclude the present article by 
indicating the nature of work and talent of 
those artists who may be said to represent the 
contemporary Italian art. 


The first name that oceurs to our. mind in 
this connection is undoubtedly that of Antonio 
Mancini, who is a born painter and who was 
already a master at the age of sixteen. He has 
now painted for nearly seventy years and his 
latest paintings show no decay of powers when 
compared with those of his early youth. Some 
of his masterpieces are the “ Velo ”’, ‘the figure 
of a woman rendered with great simplicity, in 
the manner of the great Spanish masters of the 
seventeenth century; the “ self-portrait” in 
which we see the figure of the artist as he is 
todav, severe in his calm elegance. It shows 
wonderful management of the effect of light 
and shade and is a magnificent study of the 
values of the whites which pass through all 
their natural gradations. His “ Under the 
Lemon Trees ” deals with a landscape, the back- 
eround of which is a dark green on which the 
ficures of three women in red clothes have 
been arranged. The two colours which most 
disagree with each other are these and yet the 
artist has sueceeded in harmonising the green 
hackground with the intense red,of human 
ficures in such a wav that it is considered to 
be one of his most rohusf paintings, inundated 
all over with light. There is nothing conven- 
tional or false about Mancini and he is never 
content with his works. Whenever he is to 
undertake a new work, his usual expression is : 
Let us see if we can produce something eee 
ugly than usual. 

In the works of Aristide Sartorio, the first 
thing that strikes one is the decorative tem- 
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perament of the artist. He is an extremely 
laborious painter, believing more in industry 
than in inspiration. He is also a very metho- 
dical worker, everyday without exception 
working from certain hours of the morning to 
certain other hours. He has thus been able to 
produce a very large number of works, often 
with immense facility .and great hurry. But 
when Sariorio takes care of his work and makes 
it profound, he is charming. Such paintings 
are “ Porto Traiano at Terracina ”, “ Oxen at 
the Plough ”, “A Group of Horses at Foce 
Verde,” “ Mill at Terracina,” all of them paint- 
ings with a very delicate chromatic harmony. 
His group of paintings expressive of his visions 
of childhood also shows fine chromatic effect 
and elegance of designs, but there is lack of 
profundity. Sartorio’s strong point is, however, 
the painting of animals in which he has shown 
extraordinary skill. 

Gamillo Innocenti, like Sartorio. is also an 
artist excelling in decorative qualities. He at 
first painted cinematographic scenes, and when 
he returned to pure art his 
towards the decorative became more refined 
and definite. In his earlier period he delighted 
in painting religious and _ historical subjects, 
but gradually he turned his attention to 
the depiction of the true life of today. He 
is a good colourist and is fond of creating 
visions of popular customs in which he shows 
fine skill in the management of light and in 
harmonising boldest colours. This secret of 
maintaining an equilibrium of chiaroscuro he 
learnt from the art of Micheiti, Mancini, Tito 
and Besnard. But he graudally succeeded in 
liberating himself from the influence of others 
and chalked out a path of his own. A critic 
says that 

“More than seeing the colour. he feels it. The vibration 
of the body in the luminous air is for him a music, a 
melody, a vast harmony. of which he understands every 
note ... In his pictures it is not a coloured surface which 
apoeers before the look, but a vibrating form. a true 


solidarity, an enimated power which is manifested in 
light and for light.” 


A young artist of great promise is Ferruc- 
clo, Ferrazzi, His work shows a restless spirit 
that is always suffering from some _ spiritual 


torment from which he, does not know how tc 
He is good at design and 
from the 


liberate himself. 
composition which he has learnt 


natural tendency 
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Signorina Nasari By Ruggeri Quirino 
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fifteenth century masters of his own country. 
There is a vigour and an originality in his art 
which distinguishes him from other artists, 
and a classical calmness not commonly found 
today. 

Two other artists of renown are, Cosomati 
and Montani. ‘The principal content of Coso- 
mati’s paintings is the mountain scenery drawn 
in the manner of geomeirical drawing. He has 
learnt this manner from the present-day Swiss 
artists like Hodler and its result is that his 
landscapes have little objective reality of © 
nature, but they always succeed in evoking a 
subjective vision, by drawing only the tops of 
mountains, leaving the slope and the foot to the 
imagination of the onlooker. In strong con- 
trast to the art of Cosomati stands the art of 
Montani. If Cosomati likes to dwell on moun- 
tain heights, Montani’s chief pleasure lies in 
painting the scenes of Villas, gardens and 
flowered plains, particularly of the Roman 
campagna. He is less ambitious than the other, 
more homely and his aim is to produce delicate 
sensations of poetry by means of colour. 











THE STORY OF CHANDIDAS 
By Proressor PRIYARANJAN SEN, M.aA., P.R.S 


[CHANnpwAs, ordained as a priest and s'nger for the goddess Basali at Chhatrina, united to Rami in spiritual 
companionship, had become widely known for his devotion to God, love of men and excellent poetry. The Raja cf 
Bishnupur entertained him as an honoured guest in his court, and his fame reached the Nawab of Pandua’s ears, 
The Nawab sent an escort under Rahaman, a soldier of renown, to take the poet to Pandua on invitation. The 
soldier, a gentleman of piety and culture, soon became a convert to Chendidas’s ways of thinking. On the way 
Chandidas rescued a young and beautiful maiden named Rama from Rupchand, the tantrik sadhu, converted him 
to a better life, and married the two, leaving them for a while at Mankar to join him later. At Nannur 
which he passed on his way he converted two Sakta Brahmins, Srikanta and Sambhunath. father and_ son, 
to his own doctrine, and Kamala, Sambhunath’s wife, also renounces home, dressed eas a Bhairavi, to be a 
pilgrim on the road. The Nawab of Pandua had invited the poet in order to have him murdered that Islam might 
spread; but so great was the influence of the poet that he seemed to bear a charmed life. Rahaman’s attachment 
to him was sincere; at critical times a mysterious Bhairavi (she proved in the end to be none cther than Kamal- 
kumari) stepped between him and what might have been sure death; the Prince took it upon himself to kill the 
devotee, but his heart was strangely turned against his father, The Nawab at last turned from an enemy to 
an admirer, and same was the case with the Begum. Chandidas stopped with them for a considerable time 
when accidentally strange discoveries were made; it transpired that the Bhairavi was Kamalkumari, Sambhu’s 
wife, and that Rama was her own sister, Pramila. Chandidas thought it necessary that Kemsla and 
Pramila, with their husbands, should visit their parents in their village home at Ranganathpur, not far from 
ae het and accordingly he set out with them along with the rest of his party, Rami end Rudramali, for 
the place. , 


IV 


At RANGANATHPUR 


For one year now, Pramila had _ been 
missing from her village home; it was too bad 
Of the two daughters, one was abducted by 
some unknown person and could not be traced: 
the other had left her home and was wandering 
about. Before this, Purandar had been a 
proud max, rich and of the bluest blood: but 
now his head was bowed to the ground. 
Nothing had any interest for him. In one of 
his sullen fits, Indira came to him, pale of 
face. Their youngest child, a son, was to take 
rice for the first time and people were to be 
entertained. But, said Purandar, they would 
not accept the invitation; it was, he feared, 
rather a gloomy prospect for them—social 
ostracism was staring them in the face. “Why,” 
said Indira, “ they all owe you money; if you 
excuse them their dues, they are sure ‘to come. 
After all, it is money they are after; pay them 
something, and they will not raise any objec- 
tions. If they still persist in keeping aloof, 
why, even ‘hen the usual practices and in- 
junctions are not meant for people like yo. 
who occupy the highest station in seciety. And 
I am sure,” she concluded, “the penance they 
might take a faney to would be but a forma: 
affair; I make only one condition: you must 
not shave your head. It would look so ridicu- 
lous, so funny !” 


But the villagers, men and women, talked 


ant 


and bustled. Everybody had been thinking of 
the feast that was to be, but they could not 
decide either to accept the invitation or reject 
it when it would come. Their first impulse 
was to decide in favour of the accepted con- 
vention and to ignore it; but they were so 
heavily indebted to him. How could they 
refuse to come with impunity, which would be 
tantamount to an insult! It would be a 
dangerous proceeding, they argued, but they 
were not at one how to accept the invitation 
either. . 

Next morning, at Purandar’s invitation 
the villagers gathered together, and he explain- 
ed to them his preparations for the rice-taking 
ceremony of his young son. The announce- 
ment found them tongue-tied; but after a time 
somebody broke the ice and asked him first to 
purify himself by suitable penance for the 
disgrace that had overtaken him. Another 
stood up and said “for one both of whose 
daughters had run away, his wejght in gold 
given to Brahmins for charity might somehow 
balance the discredit.” A third villager declared 
that it would be necessary, in addition, to fee 
every one of the Brahmin guests invited on the 
occasion as a mark of respect. 

While the villagers were thus outbidding 
each other for greed, Rudramali came and 
wanted to know which of them was Purandar. 
Heramba, the leader of the Brahmins present, 
said: “ You must be mad to ask such an 
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obvious question.” “ And why should I not be 
mad, when men hke you sit in judgment over 
.& man whose daughters, Kamala ‘and Pramila, 
are like the goddesses Lakshmi and Saraswati, 
who’ himself is like the god Shiva and whose 
wife is like Parvati? You are seeking to 
punish virtue, and that is in itself maddening.” 
Purandar then came forward and _ asked, 
“Why O ascetic, do you inquire after such an 
humble person as myself? What business may 
a goodly man like you have with me, dis- 
graced as | am in society?” But Rudramali 
greeted him with respect, and then turned to 
the jeering crowd. Mere running away from 
home, he argued, was not by itself culpable, 
one must make sure the reason why. “ But 
Pramila was not married!” “No, indeed ! 
because, I presume, you were not invited ? 
None saw the marriage of Sakuntala and 
Dushmanta, yet it was a valid marriage. Not 
to keep you in suspense any more, I say that I 
myself had given her away, Chandidas the 
great poet was there, and tthe gods themselves 
witnessed it.” ‘“ Who are you, then? It all 
seems like a happy dream !” said Purandar. 
Heramba said, “ Wait, Purandar, we shall soon 
learn the truth. Tell me, sir, whence come you 
to Ranganathpur ? JI had been to Pandua for 
a month, and saw there the saintly Chandidas 
as well as the Bhairavi. Where were you. al} 
the time ?” “Don’t you know me, O Brahmin? 
When one day you were abusing the poet in 
the temple, somebody—a stranger—came and 
sang one of the poet’s exquisite songs, you came 
up to me and praised the poet, and now you 
seem not to know me! That’s fine, indeed ! 
The Bhairavi you talk of is Kamalkumari, 
Purandar’s eldest daughter, who had been 
living all this time incognito with her husband. 
She is coming back to her parents, and with 
her you will find her sister Pramila, also 
accompanied by her husband Rupchand.” 
news, as may be expected, filled Purandar with 
great delight, and he was eager to see them at 
once. “ Come with me to your village borders, 
and you will see everybody that you want to 
meet. Chandidas himself is there, to do you 
a good turn,*and I am but his humble follower.” 
They all followed him in their curiosity, while 
some of the Brahmins insisted that even if the 
banafides, were accepted and the daughters 
freed from all blame, the Brahmins should be 
feasted, and feed at the rate of ten rupees each; 
this had, they urged, the sanetion of ancient 
law, and they pressed their demand on 
Purandar, who, nothing loth for he was a rich 
man, promised to be liberal, 
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CHANDIDAS AND SECTARIANISM . 

They went and found Chandidas engaged 
in an argument with Rupchand, afer he had 
worshipped the god Siva. The argument grew 
out of the worship. He was a Vaishnav, why 
should he of all persons worship Hara-Gauri ? 
Chandidas laughed at the question and said, 
life depended. on balance for its excellence. If 
Siva, Sakti and Vishnu, the three of them re- 
presenting different aspects are not favourable, 
the worship of one only cannot suffice. No 
doubt the mind attains superiority of a kind 
through mere knowledge, but it is also neces- 
sary that the different organs must have free 
play; and after that is done, control or 
restraint is necessary before we can think of 
something higher. “ Shiva and Sakti must be at 
your back, otherwise Vishnu will not smile on 
you. You will have to go through fire and 
water, suffer grievous hurt, be a prey to the 
tiger and the snake; the sun will scorch you 
and the storm blow, the Himalayas pour down 
snow, thunder will burst, famine will devastate, 
your own people will stand up against you; but 
even then out of it all Siva will bring only 
good, and Sakti will effectively counteract all 
that may be done against you. When the sun will 
go north, you will be absorbed in meditation, 
surrounded by fire. When the sun will mount 
high in the sky, your watery seat will be 
screened from heat. When the storm will pull 
down your mansion, your hamlet will suffer 
no harm; in the tiger’s cave you will be. rapt 
in a trance, and the goddess Parvati will mount 
guard over you. The thunder will dive into 
the earth, the poisonous cobra will bite, but you 
will be safe. The keen edge of the sword will 


fall on you softer than the flower’s touch, 


starvation will not weaken you. If you have 
acquired strength through Sakti-worship, your 
chances of success in Vishnu-worship wil! be 
all the greater for it.” -“ If that is so, why did 
you disapprove of my Sakti-worship to which 
I had been used so long before I met you ? ” 
“But that was not worship; it was simply 
butchery. Also remember that Sakti-worship 
is not worship of the image. She whom you 
professed.to worship transcends the universe; 
how could you worship her in the image? My 
faith does not admit of any duality; there is 


one spirit, and one only, reigning supreme in 


the world. To make it easy for us to realise 
the spirit, we think of it in three-folds. It is 
the conjunction of the three streams, the 
Ganges, the Jumna and the Saraswati, that 
makes the sacred river, the Bhagirathi. “ Then 
why do the vast majority of men worship God, 
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and what does their worship amount to?” 
“Simple vanity, and nothing else. They 
hanker after something, and pray to gods, 
through the images they build, for the benefit 
they seek. Their number is great; but is not 
the seeker after truth a rare creature, after 
all?” “But if all religion is one, why did 
Prahlad refuse to worship the god:to whom his 
father rendered homage? And is it not the 
correct way to follow the majority in cases of 
doubt ?” Thus did Chandidas advise him: 
“Tn difficult situations the Shastras will always 
give 'the best advice, but people are guided by 
impulses, they are generally not in a mood to 
listen to the voice of ancient wisdom. What 
you mention about Prahlad is not true; for 
he had taken the preliminary traiing necessary 
in a former. birth; having previously acquired 
strength through Sakti-worship in this life he 
became a worshipper of Vishnu. I do not 
moreover agree about the majority .rule; a 
single Brahmin, versed in the Vedas, is worth 
much more than a crowd ignorant of truth and 
wisdom.” 


Tre MARRIAGE AND ITS SANCTION 


While Chandidas was thus pointing out to 
Rupchand the way of life that was good for 
him, the villagers came to him led by Rudra- 
mali and received'a most hearty welcome. 
Purandar was duly introduced to him and 
received his blessing. The poet compared his 
daughters to Lakshmi and Saraswati, and 
introduced. Rupchand to his father-in-law and 
the villagers. He recounted his adventure in 
the fores; where he had met the tartric Sadhu 
and the helpless girl about to be sacrificed be- 
fore the image of Kali the goddess. “ My inter- 
ference,” said he, “was not at first liked by 
Rupchand who blustered and bullied, but 
finding me undaunted still, at last he perceived 
the truth and received it from me. Then the 
girl sought my protection and I, knowing her 


essentially pure nature, had them joined in- 


matrimony. Kali and Siva witnessed the cere- 
mony in their image Rudramali gave away 
the bride, while I officiated as the priest. Know 
me then for that humble Brahmin, Chandidas, 
who believes in truth being the essence of all 
religions.” “But is the marriage valid ?” 
queried [eramba. “ Pramila knows nothing 
about her gotra, the names of her ancestors, the 
rites peculiar to her people. And to what 
caste does Rudramali belong? We. knew 
nothing about it; and you, if my guess 1s 
correct, have never before worked as a priest. 
Though it is unpleasant for me to say all this, I 
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cannot forget fora moment that the Brahmins 
are the pillars of society, and if there are any 
lapses among them from purity, they will forfeit 
all honour. If we accept this marriage as valid, 
it will be considered a precedent and the caste 
may have to face a disruption, I turn to 
you, sir, for advice and guidance.” To this 
appeal Chandidas replied with a laugh: 
“ Rudramali is a shrewd judge of men and 
things; as regards his éasie, well, he is a 
Kayastha.” “ Then it can be nothing but a 
jest, if you pretend that a marriage between 
Brahmins in which a Kayastha gives away the 
bride is at all valid.” “ Not so,” rejoined 
Chandidas; “the true and only distinction for 
Brahmins comes -from seeking the truth. 
Always remember this: if you have this dis- 
tinction, if you are indeed a seeker after truth, 
then you are the best of men. If, however, 
you describe yourself as a Brahmin only by 
caste, I shall understand that you are much 
flower than a Brahmin.” “ This is strange 
indeed; a Kayastha may at most boast of being 
a Keyastha, but never a Brahmin by -any 
means. If you accept him as a Brahmin, then 
my knowledge of the Shastras must suffer a 
rude shock.” “ But that is inevitable,” retort- 
ed the saint; “unless your knowledge is true, 
many years will pass as you make, break and 
revise your theories. There was no caste in the 
Satya Yug (the first of the four Yugs or eycles 
of time in which the world has been divided); 


in those days men lived frankly an animal life. 


It was then that by divine grace tthe intelli- 
gence dawned on them to till the earth; from 
that time they became known as the Aryans. 
They built thatched cottages, put on the bark 
of trees for their clothing, and formed many 
communes. In course of time they grew 
jealous of each other, and the question of ‘status 
and privilege assumed an importance which it 
never had before. Those engaged, in dairy 
work, tilling the soil and organising commerce, 
became known as Vaisyas; those who were 
strong through knowledge, intelligence and 
prowess, who rescued the oppressed and the 
weak from the tyrant, were called Kshatriyas, 
while those who were superior tkrough their 
intimate knowledge of things spiritual styled 
themselves as Brahmins. Thus was caste- 
system established in the Treta Yug (the third 
cycle) and along with it mutual jealousies and 
recruninations grew. Even then ‘the castes 
corresponded to life’s vocations, and in the next 
cycle things were pretty much the same, only 
with slight modifications. In the modem age, 
however, the caste was fixed up according to 
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birth, thus giving the lie to actual conditions, 
and the result has been misery and confusion. 
Now we find the Sudra flatters the sage with 
honeyed words; the Vaishya has grown selfish 


and miserly, the Kshatriya no longer rescues 


anybody from oppression but he has himself 
turned an oppressor of men, and the Brahmins 
are misinterpreting the Shastras instead of 
explaining them. Our ancient records show 
numerous examples of in'ter-caste marriage, as 
you may easily find out if you consult our 
gotras and pravars. Marriages are, you know, 
made in heaven; human laws are, after all, 
what they are, imperfect fundamentally, and 
we are bound to obey Providence. If you 
doubt this, then only can you sit in. Judgment 
over my action in marrying Pramila to 
Rupchand. ” Heramba expressed himself as the 
spokesman of the village community as fully 
im agreement with the saint, and Purandar 
implored them to grace his residence by step- 
ping in. Chandidas acquiesced with a. smile, 
followed by Sambhunath and MRudramali, 
Rupchand and Rahaman, to the great delight 
of the villagers. 


THE VIEWS OF THE WOMENFOLK 


That Pramila had at last returned to her 
parents was the talk of the whole village in an 
instant. Bitter was their criticism against her. 
Some suggested that she should be at once 
driven away, while- others suggested a more 
severe measure; her head should be shaved and 
she might be made an example of public dis- 
grace. ‘‘ Why not cut off her ears and nose? ” 
was the charitable suggestion of another. The 
innocent objects of all this fury, the two sisters 
Kamala and Pramila, entered their father’s 
house accompanied by Rasmani. Indira, their 
mother, took them in her arms and crooned a 
sad welcome over them, sad because she was 
doubtful about their kind reception in the 
society. Rasmani bade her be of good cheer, 
for God was on her side and would help her. 
The fear of the community was not, she urged, 
an unmixed evil; her own case was an instance 
in point. If she had not been held back by 
sich a feaf, would not ‘her heart have burst 
at, the great joy of meeting her two daughters 
at one and the samé time, pure and unsullied 
before God’s eyes even if men might speak evil 
of them ? Still, Indira would not be comforted, 
_ because she herself did not know what to think 
of Pramila’s marriage. Apparently she was 
uncertain about the bona fide of Rasmani her- 
self; But at this stage Kamala whispered to her 
something that made her start, and break 
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into a rapturous greeting for Rashmani, and 
for the first time she talked kindly to Pramila. 
But that poor child could not reconcile herseli 
to her old surroundings though Rami promised 
help and suggested going round the village that 
she might sense the feeling of the neighbours. 
Accordingly, when they had finished their 
meals, they went round the houses—Rasmani 
with Pramila and Kamala and a friend of 
Indira’s. When they called at a house—it was 
the residence of Heramba, the leader of the 
village society, whose daughter had been the 
dearest friend of Pramila—-and at the call a 
number of women that lived around came and 
jeered at them for what they considered their 
lapse. Rami stepped out and talked to the crowd, 
singling out individuals and referring them to 
their own past, which effectively silenced them. 
She threatened to subject them all to the prover- 
bial test of carrying a pitcher full of water but 
with a hole, so that only she who was absolutely 
pure would not spill a drop while carrying it. 
But, they demurred, this was not an ordinary 
slip, it was far more serious, an open break 
with society, for had they not left their homes? 
The lapse was too patent and required some 
penal’ measure, if only for the sake of an 
example. Rasmani then made a statement : 
how Pramila worshipped Parvati for a suitable 
husband, and it was under the influence of the 
goddess that she was led to the handsome young 
Brahmin, Rupchand, and eventually the two 
were married. If the statement was still open 
to doubt, Chandidas -would swear to its truth 
and Siva and Kali would stand by it. The 
women then all praised the girl and, wishing 
her the best of luek in her married life, they 
went away. To Heramba’s wife Rasmani 
talked alone for some. time, wishing to know 
how to satisfy the society in this matter, as 
well as in other cases. She said, the soul of 
such a “society” was the greed for wealth: ; its 
prowess consisted in the hunger for food; its 
knowledge amounted to a pretension to argue 
hard, for the sake of form; the best men never 
came out, they were passive or disinterested 
observers; while the bulk of the body consisted 
of usurpers of obscure origin. Still,- one must 
adjust oneself to the environment. Rasmani 
admitted the force of the argument, but pre- 
dicted that the society will be forced to render 
homage to Pramila m. course of time. Pramila’s 
friend, Heramba’s daughter, now came up, hum- 
ming a song composed by Chandidas (the songs 
now enjoyed wide popularity), and glad to be 
re-united to her long-lost companion. ‘The - 
personality of Chandidas as well as his argu- 
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ment induced the village Brahmins once at 
least to ignore the usual practice, to penetra'te 
through the veil of caste to the human aspect 
of things, and to accept Pramila and Rupchand 
as a really married couple, and to this attitude 
munificence and hospitality of Purandar con- 
tributed in no small measure. The difficulties 
of the situation were smoothed over, and they 
were all happy. 


Tue Porrs Mer ' 


Two strangers are deeply absorbed in 
thought in the courtyard of a ruined temple in 
the forest. Hungry, and footsore, and weary, one 
of them asks the other: “ What is to be done, 
Rupnarayan, in these dire straits into which 
we have fallen ? 
no water anywhere near us; hungry, but even 
the trees that we see bear no fruits, wild 
animals are prowling about, our very life is in 
danger.” Rupnarayan would pin his faith 
upon God, but his companion was rather 
sceptically inclined: who could say that God 
ever bothered about human beings! The 
initiative must always come from the indivi- 
dual; you must rouse yourself, and do what you 
can under the circumstances. “ But what scope 
is there for initiative just now?” Exclaimed 
Rup. “The only way open to us is to cry 
upon God for help.” The two friends were 
not, however, allowed for long to indulge 
in philosophical talk of this nature. They saw 
a tiger at a distance, and the sight sent a 
tremor through them. All at once an arrow 
‘shot out from somewhere and hit the animal 
who-.set up a loud roar and dropped dead. A 
boy, apparently of some hunter family, came 
up with a bow and a sheaf of arrows, and see- 
ing the-lifeless body of the tiger lying prostrate, 
he was convulsed with laughter. “ Who are 
you ?” ‘they asked him. “Take me for your 
saviour,” lightly replied the boy. “Had I 
not come forward and killed the tiger, he would 
have made a nice meal out of you.” Vidyapati 
(for the other gentleman was the great poet 
of Mithila) said; ‘We are on our way tO 
Pandua, and we shall readily admit you to be 
our saviour if you will provide us with fruits 
and drinking water, and set us on the road to 
Pandua which we have missed.” ‘“ Well, that 
is easily done. There are fruits enough for 
both of us in my bag, a sweet spring is close by. 
Satisfy your hunger, and then I will take you 
there, and show you the way to Pandua, but 
I may tell you it will not be necessary for you 
to go there, you will get what you seek on the 
way.” “What will you take for the fruits ? 


We feel thirsty, but there is- 
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“T will take 

“You are hungry 
But what about the 
water? Have you any jug?” “ Yes, we have 


You must take a fair price. ” 
nothing,’ rephed the boy. 
and must have the fruris. 


one, but it is rather a costly thing.” “ What 
of that? I shall not run away with it, l 
assure you. What do I care for such things ? 
{ entertain many people with fruits every day, 
and never accept anything in return. My wants 
are easily satisfied; I have plenty to eat, and 
I put on whatever I get. Why should I take 
your jug, however costly it might be?” “ What 
a contrast-to our city boys! ” they involuntarily 
exclaimed. “ That is the reason why I never 
go to the cities, but stay in the forest, and bring 
here whomever I love. But time is pressing, 
I must not stand here idly gossiping with you, 
I must hurry down to the spring, and bring 
you water, for you are thirsty.” Vidyapati 
gave him the jug, but could not repress the 
doubt, would it be proper for a Brahmin to take 
water from a hunter’s boy, unclean as a 
caste ? The boy could read his thought, 
and as he went away for the water,! he re- 
marked with a smile, ‘‘A man who is ill need 


not observe any restriction.” How could he do it? 


When water was supplied to them, they asked 
him his name and were told it was Madan. 
There was a mark on his breast; he explained 
it as having been caused by an arrow shot by 
Chandidas of Chhatrina. The two friends were 
divided in their opinion about him; one of them 
thought he was simply an ordinary boy, while 
his friend would hold him to be a divine 
personality. They playfully wrangled about it 
and rallied each other. Vidyapati would 
earry it off with a jest.. What harm if he had 
employed ‘ the divine boy,’ Madan, to carry his 
luggage ? Nanda’s wooden shoes were carried 
by Krishna; Bali had employed him as_ his 
durwan or gate-keeper; the cowboys of Braja 
jumped on his shoulder: they had never been 
blamed on that account that he knew of. To 
take him as a human being, or to impute 
human qualities to him, would thus be to 
reduce him to an absurd and ridiculous position. 
The retort came easy : - Why then call Krishna, 
a, divine being, who had spent his*boyhood ‘as 
a cowboy, his youth in love-making, and then 
in setting people by the ears—intriguing, etc ? 
True, rejoined Vidyapati; Krishna, equally 
endowed with all human faculties, was simply 
the best of men, and that was all. God no 
doubt was one; but there were many who 
received their inspiration from Him. 
Discoursing in this fashion, they m&rched 
on, the doubts of one friend dispelled by the 


talks of the other, their luggage being carried 
by that Inysterious boy, Madan, whose offer of 
free service filled the two friends with a strange 
feeling. 

It was the Maghi Purnima, the full-moon 
night of the month of Magh, a holy day for 
all Hindus when a dip in the Ganges is held 
to be conducive to spiritual progress. Chandi- 
das was not used to such customary observances; 
but he held it to be a virtue to conform to the 
usual practice when living in society. So he 
. had come for his dip, accompanied by his 
party and his admirers. When he reached the 
Ganges’ shore, tremendous ovations met him. 
The people shouted holy’ names and greeted 
him wildly. He then saw on the other side 
the sacred river three men about to cross it. 
They crossed the river and Madan came to 
him, introduced himself as Madan (Chandidas 
knéw him to be Madanmohan, his old acquain- 
tance whom he had hit with an arrow), and 
also introduced Vidyapati and Rupnarayan 
come to visit him. With these words he dis- 
appeared, and Rami completed the introduction 
simply by announcing her own name. 

Vidyapati was in an ecstasy to meet 
Chandidas. Had he not embraced him in 
imagination many times when his exquisite 
poems would be sung in Mithila, which the 
two friends enjoyed so much? They would 
listen to the musie and visualise the tmages 
which the poems had created. “But why does 
he write no more and pipe no more? Why 
no more melodies ? And one feels curious to. 
know who has taught him this exquisite art, 
and how could he get such a wonderful 
teacher ?” 


Chawdidas eiibeated him: end: gout he 


could claim no credit for his songs and poems. - 


“We are all creatures of circumstances. Do 
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you not see that the same cuckoo as sings in 
the garden of Paradise in eternal companion- 
ship with spring, sings again on the cremation 
ground, enveloped by plants and creepers? Is 
any credit due to the bird ? I have sung and 
composed when the spirit ordered; it is the 
spirit that commanded that. matters. Poetry 
cannot flourish merely through the beauty of 
the sentiment, but through the melody of words. 
A man may be a thinker, but unless his words 
have the beauty of form, certainly he cannot 
excel as a poet. The two qualities meet in you; 
your words have beauty of form, and that you 
are not barren of sentiments appears from 
your having undertaken a long journey just to 
satisfy your fancy for an humble person like me.” 

Silenced by Chandidas, the poet from 
Mithila turned to Rami and discussed with her 
the question of her low origin. Rami advised 
him to rise above the regular prejudice and 
consider calmly why a saint like Chandidas 
would think of her so highly and allow her to 
be in his company. The relation was certainly 
by no means a carnal one; but there was a 
finer bond linking the two, which the world 
could not see. . Vidyapati remained silent for a 
while, and then said, “I understand, mother, 
who and what you are. I thought of putting 
up a protest with my friend here against his 
living near you. I did not understand why he, 
who had renounced the world, should run after 
a woman. But your words have at last made 
me understand and appreciate the character 
of Chandidas and the part played by you in 
its development.” Saying this, he was so much 
overwhelmed with emotion that he sat down, 
and people around him, swayed by the same 
feeling, bowed to him and Chandidas. 


(To be continued.) 








MOTORS 


Individual preferences as to what is desirable in~ 


motor car performance vary widely. Some people demand 
an unusually comfortable ride and easy handling above 
all other qualities. Others may require high speed or 
great power or extremely rapid acceleration; while to the 
majority the only satisfactory performance is that in which 
all these qualities have been combined in an economically 
operated car. The fact that today General Motors are 
able to combine all of these qualities in a single car 
without material sacrifice of any of them constitutes a 
great stride in car engineering. : 

One of the interesting phases of advances in design 
and construction is the fact that as cars are improved 
from an engineering standpoint, they likewise -make 
material strides in appearance. A low, long effect has 
always been recognized as desirable in motor car lines. 
At times this result has been sought by compromises in 
design that were not satisfactory. As it happens however, 


IN 1939 


the improvements made in‘ the long run in developing 
‘better stability and riding qualities have also been 
reflected in’ appearance. The lower, longer effect has 
been made possible by the same developments which have 
given us a quality of car ride vastly superior to any we 
have ‘previously achieved. Again a lower car not only is 
better looking, but because of the lower centre of gravity, 
has more stability, and less tendency ‘to skid or sway. 
These matters are important not only from the standpoint 
of appearance and comfort, but also from ‘the, standpoint 
of safety, as outstandingly achieved in the new Buicks. 

In many other ways the cars of today are safer and 
generally more satisfactory. Better vision has been ac- 
complished in all General Motor cars for 1939, by a 
greater amount of window ‘area, and also by placing the 
grilles in the: cat-walk, thus permitting a narrower hood 
line and. consequently a far greater range of view at the 
front of the car. 
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INDIAN VERSUS ENGLISH NUMERALS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


a By J. C, RAY 
Late Professor, Cuttack College, Orissa 
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[In South Orissa, the portion which was formerly in Madras, English figures are used in almost ali schools. 
In North Orissa Indian numerals are used in all Primary and Middle schools and have also been compulsory for the 


the Matriculation examination of 1942 and thereafter. 
choice of one kind of numerals in all schools.] 


By the word, ‘numeral’ I understand the 
figure or the group of figures denoting a, number. 
Every Indian vernacular has its own letiers of 
the alphabet and numerals. There is therefore 
no necessity of borrowing the English forms. 
The people of every province have been 
using their own set of numerals and will 
continue to do so till they are prohibited by 
their Government. . The Primary Schools 
cannot banish the vernacular numerals. Such 
being the case, they cannot ignore them and 
teach the pupils a set of foreign numerals which 
will be of no practical use. Take the case of 
Bengal. About three decades ago a European 
Director of Public Instruction thought fit to 
introduce the use of English numerals in the 
Text-books of Primary Schools. The authors 
of books on Arithmetic. and the’ teachers of the 
Schools were obliged to obey the order. The 


-children learnt the English numerals in addi- 


tion to the Bengali. But no one in Bengal, not 
even the most Anglicized, ever thinks of using 
the English numerals in their Bengali writings. 
It is no doubt an advantage to know many 
languages and many scripts. ‘But if the choice 
is limited to one, it must undoubtedly be the 
vernacular. A decade ago the Education 
Department of Bengal therefore wisely 
abolished the rule of writing English numerals 


_.._in Primary Schools. 


In a Vernacular the figure of a numeral 
may not be satisfactory. “It may be so small 
that it can not be quickly recognized or it is 
apt to be mistaken for. another. In such a 
case it is certainly desirable to change the 
figure and remove the defect. Take Cipher. 
In ancient times it was indicated by a dot. It 
is still in use after signs for fractions of one- 
fourth and one-sixteenth if ‘there be nought 
further. The dot‘is apt to be overlooked when 
written separately. It is therefore written as 
a small circle. It represents the empty sky 
bounded by the circular horizon. Some prefer 
to make it as large as the numerals and the 
Printers sometimes use the English elliptical 


{ was asked to express my opinion on the adoption and 


forms. These are, however, modifications of 
size and not of the original figure. In Oriya 
the figures of one and two are the same but 
differ in slant. I think the Nagri two may be 
easily introduced. Similarly the Bengali 
figure of three is devoid of distinctive features. 
Only two centuries ago it was exactly like the 
Nagri figure. In my opinion the Nagri form 
should be -used. 

The civilized world is indebted to -our 
Aryan forefathers for the decimal system of 
notation invented at least six millenaries age 
and the device of the place values of numerals 
which so far as our present. knowledge goes is 
undoubtedly more than two millenaries old. 
The concept is the same everywhere, though not 
identical in details. We in India read the unit 
numeral first, the people in Europe read it last. 
Thus while we read 35 as five and thirty, they 
read as thirty and five. Here we have two 
types of mind fit for investigation by psycho- 
logists. : The main difference rests on the forms. 
The. Nazis of -Germany-aré proud of their Aryan 
aneestry, and use our ancient Swastika.as their 
emblem, but will, I am sure, spurn the idea of 
kinship with the modern -Indo-Aryans. The 
English numerals may pass off as Indian in 


the company of Nagri, Guzerati and Bengali. 


characters, but will certainly look outlandish 
in the midst of Dravidian characters. I cannot 


Say whether there are any which resemble the 


English im figure and not in value. In Bengali, 
the figure of four is exactly the same as the 
English figure of eight, and the Bengali seven 
closely resembles the English nine. These are 


constant sources of confusion with the Bengali- 


boys of the Secondary Schools. 

I am aware the Government of Madras and 
Bombay as of Bengal insisted on the use of the 
English numerals in thé Primary Schools. In 
Bengal, it was confined to-the school rooms, but 
in Madras and Bombay the case is different. 
The liking has gone so far there that scholars 
see nothing incongruous in writing the English 
numerals in Sanskrit books. A few years ago 
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I was astonished to find them in a book on 
Astronomy written in Sanskrit, printed in Nagri 
and published in Bombay. The author-is a 
teacher in a High English School. He has also 
used the letters of the English alphabet in 
diagrams. I thought the Printers had no stock 
_ of the requisite types in Nagri. But I found 
out my mistake last year. A distinguished 
scholar of Mysore has brought out a commen- 
tary of his own in Sanskrit on a famous 
astronomical treatise dated 1400 B.C. and re- 
graded as a supplement to the Vedas. The book 
is printed in Nagri interspersed with the English 
numerals. It is a difficult reading to me. For 
I voluntarily read them in the English way, 
and the structure of the sentences is lost in 
wilderness. J wonder whether the figures have 
to be given the Sanskrit names by the reader. 
At any rate hybridisation does violence to our 
sense of propriety and harmony. 
and Orissa it is unthinkable, and, I dare say, 
in Northern India also. Blind imitation has 
resulted in wrong translations of English ex- 
pressions. It is- difficult ‘to justify such an 
expression as Jyd@ ka for the English expression 
Sine of A or Sin A. For the expression Jyd@ ka 
means the value Ka of Jya@ or the Jy@ which 
is Ka. It should be written Ka Jyd. 

The question of .numerals is intimately 
connected with the signs of a quarter and its 
quarter in the form of vertical and oblique 
lines. They are of universal use Just like the 
numerals; and large business transactions are 
daily carried on with their help without incon- 
venience and error. 
writing these fractions is as quick and neat as 
the numerals. They are like the Ardha-anus- 
vara of our alphabet which may be joined to 
any vowel. A rupee and a quarter, a mile and 
a’ quarter, an hour and a quarter, etc., is 
denoted by the same figure and sign. These 
signs cannot be used after the- English numerals 
and we lose a valuable legacy. These signs do 
not exclude the use of fractional numbers, nor 
the English mode of naming the unit along with 
the figure. 

In our current coins, currency notes, postage 


In Bengal 


Indeed the method of 
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and revenue stamps, house numbers, etc., 


‘English figures are used. It is certainly desir- 


able that the pupils of Primary Schools should 
be able to read them. The object is, however, 
easily gained by teaching. them and _ their 
Hnglish names as a separate lesson. For a 
similar reason the pupils of Secondary Schools 
desirous of learning Chemistry have to be 
familiar with the letters of the English alphabet 
out of which the symbols of elements are 
formed. For this, however, it is not necessary 
for the pupils to learn the_ English language 
and to use it in their vernacular writings. 


_ The different provinces of India have 
different languages and different scripts. The 
introduction of the English numerals in all the 
languages would be of no help in understand- 
ing the languages. About a quarter of a 
century ago there was established in Calcutta 
a Society in the name of Eka-lipi-Vistara- 
Parishad for the introduction of one script, the 
Nagri, for all languages. There were influential 
and enthusiastic gentlemen to guide the Society. 
They published a monthly in which articles 
written in different languages including Tamil 
were printed in Nagri. The initial difficulty 
of reading them was removed, but the barrier 
of the language remained, and the Society 
ceased to exist after a few years. Yet Nagri 
is the most suitable character for the Indian 
vernaculars and the current forms of the letters 
of the Sanskritic languages are more or less 
derived from it. Our brethren of the South will 
soon recognize the importance of the national 
writing symbols. Already Nagri is being 
printed in Linotype machines, and with a slight - 
modification the compound consonants can be 
easily split. up and.the components written 
separately as with the Roman characters. The 
latter are defective and cannot be used without 
a set of diacritical marks and conventional 
phonetic values which are bound to create con- 
fusion with their English sounds when one learns 
the English language. But why should we 
abandon our neat and elegant national 
characters ? 
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ERRATA 
The Modern Review for April, 1939: 
_P. 474:-~-The name of the artist .of the sculpture-piece 
“Study ” is Mr. Rajagopal and not Miss A. Alagacone. 
Plate facing p. 475: The title of the illustration on the 


. left side is “Dream of Youth” (misprinted “Dream 


of Young”). 








Indian Influence on Western Thought 


India’s influence on Western thought is a. 


part of the larger fact of her intercourse with 
the West. In the course of his article in The 
Aryan Path, Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji 
observes : 


The usual belief is that isolation rather than inter- 
course with foreign countries has moulded India’s history. 
That isolation is to some extent the product of her 
geography. Nature shut off India by mountain-barriers 
in the north and seas on the south. Yet India has had 
constant and vital communication with the world outside 
by ‘both land and sea. ‘In earliest times, as shown by 
archeological discoveries, India had developed in the 
Indus. Valley a chalcolithic civilization intimately asso- 
ciated with contemporary civilizations in Mesopotamia 
and Asia Minor. Commerce in commodities brought in 
its wake commerce in ideas. The Indus seals marked 
by the humped bull and other specifically Indian pro- 
ducts have been unearthed at Ur and other sites in layers 
of ¢.2800 p.c. Inscriptions at Boghaskoi in Cappadocia 
show the Hittite worship of the Vedic gods, Indra, Varuna, 
Mitra and the twin Nasatyas, in c.1400 Bc. In 975 B.c. 
Hiram, King of Tyre, despatched his beet of “ships of 
Tarshish ” from the port of Ezion Geber at the head of 
the Gulf of Akaba in the Red Sea to the port of Ophir 
for a supply of “ivory, apes, and peacocks.” There may 
be a controversy as to the location of this ancient port 
of Ophir, but none as to the imports being Indian. The 
trade in pedcocks with Babylon is expressly referred to 
in the Baveru Jataka telling of Indian merchants sailing 
out of sight of land for months in that trade, The Rig- 
Veda mentions merchants going to sea for the sake of 
gain, galleys of a hundred oars and shipwrecked persons 
“without support of land.’ The Pheenicians of the 
Levant were the pioneers of this trade in the Western 
world and the Dravidians on the Indian side. Besides 
Surparaka (modern Sopara), Bhrigu Kachchha (Broach) 
was another ancient port of Western India. 


Persia soon intervened between India and 
the West. , 


The Eastern conquests of Cyrus, the Achemenean 
Emperor (558-580 s.c.) included the district called 


Gandaritis=Gandhara (Herodotus, I. 153 and 177) while - 


Cyrus himself is stated to have died from wounds re- 
ceived in a battle with “the Indians” (Ctesias, Frag. 37, 
ed. Gilmore). Accordng to Xenophon (Cyropedia, I. 1, 
4), Cyrus “ brought under his sway Bactrians and Indians” 
and extended his authority to the Erythrean Sea ”=the 
Indian Ocean. The inscriptions of Darius (522-486 B.c.) 
at Persepolis (518-515 B.c.) and Naksh-i-Rustam (515 
Bc.) mention Hi(n)du .or Punjab as part of his 
dominion. According to Herodotus (III. 94), this part 
of India was the twentieth satrapy in Darius’s empire and 
contributed a third of its total revenue, estimated at 360 
talents of gold-dust == over a million pounds sterling, 
This gold was derived partly from the washings of the 
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Indus beds, markedly auriferous in those days (V. Ball 
in Indian Antiguary, August, 1884) and partly from what 
Herodotus calls “the gold-digging ants” supposed to be 
the Tibetan mastiffs digging up gold (cf. Paippilika gold 
mentioned in the Mahabharata]. Herodotus (IV. 44) 
also tells of a naval expedition despatched by Darius 


dn 517 B.c. under Scylax to explore the Indus after he had 


established his hold on the Indus Valley. Xerxes (486- 
465 B.c.) took advantage of his Indian provinces to secure 
an Indian contingent to fight his -battles in Greece. It 
comprised “Gandharians” as well as “Indians.” ‘These 
Indian troops, the first to fight on European soil, marched 
through the bloody defiles of Thermopyle and rendered 
such a good account of themselves that after the retreat 
of -Xerxes they were detained by the Persian commander 
Mardonius (Albbott’s History of Greece, Vol. II) for his 
his Boeatian campaign. In 330 s.c. Darius IIL indented 
upon India for soldiers to fight for him at Arbela against 
Alexander; some of them fought under the Satrap of 
Bactria; others, “the mountainous Indians,” were led by 
the Satrap of Arachosia. Thus the Persian Empire greatly 
facilitated Indian contact with the West. ; 
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Our Population Puzzle 


It is a matter of great urgency for men 
and women to solve the problems-of their 
population, and to: regain, in this age of 
machinery, the lost sense of human values. 
B. G. Kher, Premier of Bombay, writes in the 
Current Affairs : | 


- There are few countries in the world where questions 
of population threaten to be so acute as India. The rapid 
increase of numbers which has taken place, in recent 
years, has provoked anxious thought in all responsible 
circles. The last census recorded a total population of 
353 millions, showing an annual increase of 3-5 millions. 
On the basis of this rise, the country’s population appears 
now to be about 377 millions. If the same rate continues, 
we shall soon have a population of 400 millions. 

There is heavy pressure on land and there is no rela- 
tive improvement in the proportion of industrial employ- 
ment. In 1911, when the total population was 315 millions, 
industrial workers did not exceed 5°5 per cent but in 
1931 when the population had risen by 38 millions, the 
percentage of workers shrank 4°38. On.the other hand, 
the dependence of people on agriculture has shown a 
steady increase. While the percentage supported by agri- 
culture was 71 in 1911, it advanced to 73 in 1931. | 


A further analysis of existing circumstanc- 
es shows a still more dismal future. 


The area under cultivation has not imcreased in 
proportion to the growth of population. Food production 
is insufficient. Taking rice among cereals, which forms 
the staple food of two-thirds of the population, the in- 
crease during a period of 25 years -(1910-1935) is only 
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6 per cent while wheat has shown a steady decline. The 
shortage of food has resulted in under-nourishment. If 
we accept the conclusions of Sir John Mecaw as correct, 
‘only 39 per cent of the population could afford adequate 
nourishment, 41 per cent were poorly nourished, and 
20 per cent were badly nourished. 

This state of things has contributed to high infant 
mortality, which was 232°6 per thousand, while maternity 


mortality was 24°5 per thousand, which is six times more - 


than that of England and Wales. 

A noteworthy feature of the population was that 
average life has declined from 30 in 1881 ta 23 in 1938]. 
The death-rate in India is 26-8 per thousand as compared 
with 11-7 per 1,000 in England and Wales. Diseases due 
to deficient or insufficient nourishment such as_ night- 
blindness, rickets and tuberculosis are prevalent to a 
large extent, 

A general improvement of the condition of the people 
can no doubt be largely effected by more intensive culti- 
vation of the soil, and by a scientific exploitation of the 
natural wealth of the country. It should not, however, be 
imagined, thet the wealth available is so vast as to be 
able to feed the growing millions. If we take into con- 
sideration the area of the country and its dense popula- 
tion, its trying climate; and its uneven rainfall with re- 
curring periods of scarcity, it is difficult to generalise 
about our national wealth. Less than 30 per cent of the 
land surface is suitable for cultivation, and only in a 
few favoured tracts can the natural rainfall be depended 
upon. There is labour in abundance, but from mal-nutri- 
tion, malaria and other causes, it is very inefficient, and 
is moreover unorganised and untrained. It cannot be 
challenged that unless our population becomes healthy, 
strong and virile, we are never likely to do any good to 
ourselves or to make any headway towards our ideal of 
Self-Government which is the most urgent and common 
problem facing us all. 


The Quintessence of Marathi Literature 


In giving a critical idea of the main 
tendencies in Marathi literature and an account 
of its achievements, B. R. Deshpande makes 
the following observations indicative of its 
modern trend in the Triveni: 


A decade and a half before the beginning of the 
twentieth century a unique renaissance in the realm of 
Marathi literature came about. Literary writers increased 
in number, and the love of reading spread with the 
advent of literacy. Poetry, novel, short story, drama ind 
the literary essay flourished. Men of letters, with broad 
and reforming tendencies, arose. The literature of 
biography, study, literary criticism, humour, science, 
travel .and other information became popular. Prose 
predominated everywhere. The printing press and 
periodicals helped immensely to spread - literature. The 
theatre became a popular pastime. Lectures, political or 
purely intellectual, were heard with enthusiasm. 


The writer speaks about modern. Marathi 
poetry : ; 


Poetry sprouted with modernity and with a subtle, 
charming novelty in Keshavasat, acclaimed now as the 
Father of modern Marathi poetry. His contemporary, 
Rev. Tilak created a taste and liking for new ways in 
poelry. The growth of Marathi poetry owes much to the 
deep and contemplative art of the poets, Gupta (Bee) 
and Tgmbe. Life and love are main concerns of the 
major poets. The poems of Ram Ganesh Gadkari 
(“Goyindaraja”) and Thombre (“Balakavi”), both 
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short-lived but brilliant poets, have a delicacy of emotion 
and pathos which are unique. Tiwari and Savarkar are 


the poets of patriotism. Behere, Tekade, Kanetkar 
(“Girish”) Patwardhan (‘Madhav Julian”) and 
Yashwant are enthusiastic and productive poets. P. K. 


Atre is a brilliant parodist. The poets in Berar are 
artists of a high type. Their poetry has a mystic fervour. 
A. R. Deshpande (“Anil”) is exquisite in composition, 
and philosophises on the relation between love and life. 
N. G. Deshpande, G. H. Deshpande, Waman Na. Desh- 
pande and V. S. Vakil have given quite concrete proof of 
their abilities. Y. M. Pathak, B. S. Pandit and V. B. 
Kolte are good poets. Mr. and Mrs. P.-Y. Deshpande are 
vehement and sentimental respectively. The best amongst 
all these yet show the strain of a certain lethargy which is 
but natural in the unappreciative atmosphére in which 
they have to live. Kanetkar, W. B. Pathak and Borkar 
are read with relish by the young. 


This is what he says about the drama and 
the novel : 


The novel owes its origin and growth to a_hard- 
working man of letters—Hari Narayan Apte. It was in 
the beginning, as was the short story also, a form of 
literature for impariing chaste delight and instruction to 
the readers. The modern novelists who are widely read 
are Phadke and Khandekar; they appeal more to college 
students and to the leisured middle class. Phadke depicts 
with relish the sensual-emotional side of- life while 
Khandekar depicts the unhappy-sentimental side of it. 
B. V. Varerkar is really a correct painter of the subtleties 
of Maharashtrian home life. V. M. Joshi is a thought- 
provoking writer. P. Y. Deshpande’ is an intelligent and 
powerful novelist. Na. Ha. Apte is a sound moralist. 
Many younger writers of promise are entering this field 
and gaining admirable ‘success. 

Drama and humour are closely associated, and our 
best dramatists are also humorists—Kelkar, Khadikar, 
Kolharkar and Gadkari. No figure as brilliant and as 
loved. by an audience as Gadkari has yet arisen. Atre 
recently attained success mainly on account-of his humour, 
but his byperbolic pathos and excess of stage-appeal come 
in the way of long-lasting literary fame. The advent of 
the talkies has given the death-blow to travelling dramatic 
companies. 


Among the types of creative literature the 
Marhathi short story holds a unique position. 


The Marathi short story originated as entertaining 
reading matter, published in magazines and periodicals. 
It suddenly became the most populaf form both with 
readers and with writers, and this is no doubt due to the 
suitability and convenience of this medium for expressing 
the various phases of the life of the people. Khandekar 
is an industrious and zealous writer, but Y. G. Joshi is 
a better interpreter of Maharashtrian life. Varerkar and 
Bokil are powerful stylists. Divakar Krishna, the Limayes, 
P, S. Kolhatkar, Ambekar, Khanolkar, Phadke, Barve, 
J. Sardesai and L. Sardesai, Raghuvir, Sahasrabudhe, 
Daundakar, Walke, Oka and innumerable others are good 
story writers. Amongst women the person writing under 
the pen-name of “ Vibhavaree Shirurkar” has inaugurated 
a new style of frank realism. Kamalabaj Tilak, “ Krushna- 
bai” K. Prabhavalkar and K. Deshpande have ‘ also 
attained remarkable success. 
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Keshub Chunder Sen’s Gift as an Orator 


There was a time when Keshub Chunder 
Sen’s name was known not only throughout 
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India but also in England which he visited in 
1870. His personality was both fascinating 
and impressive, and he was an orator by 
divine right. Writes Nagendranath Gupta in 
The Hindustan Review : | 


I have heard many orators—India is said to be the 
land of orators—, Indian and English and American, but 
I unhesitatingly rank Keshub Chunder Sen as greater 
than all, I have seen him swaying large audiences as nv 
other orator within my memory has ever done. He was 
not a political firebrand; he did not appeal to the emotions 
only. His own faith penetrated his utterance. His sub- 
jects were sometimes daring, as for instance, his Town 
Hall address on himself in the lecture entitled, “Am I 
an inspired Prophet?” While he spoke his eyes were 
streaming with tears. He denied that he was an inspired 
prophet but maintained that he was a singular man. 
It has been said of Swami Vivekananda that he was an 
orator by divine right. So was Keshub. It was a very 
different kind of oratory from what we were accustomed 
to hear in the earlier days of the Congress. There was 
no Jack of sound and fury and passionate gesticulation 
in the Congress. But after the orations were over there 
was scarcely any impress left on the mind. Keshub sel- 
dom made a gesture. Usually, he was passionless but re- 
ligion is not a subject which can be treated without 
emotion and there were occasions when he rose’ to lofty 
heights of emotion, when his own eyes and the eyes of 
his hearers overflowed with tears. I have never heard a 
voice so wonderful as his, It was full with the fullness 
of a river flowing broad and stately. There was never any 
conscious strain, never anything like shouting. There were 
no microphones then and no loud speakers, but his voice, 
effortless, sonorous, musically cadenced, never failed to 
reach the thousands who assembled to hear him. Tennyson 
has called Milton “ God-gifted organ voice of England.” 
That organ voice of the blind bard peals through the lofty, 
stately lines of Paradise Lost—lines which are so easily 
retained in the memory, and no prose can equal the rhythm 
of his incomparable verse. But Keshub’s voice also was a 
God-gifted organ, an instrument on which the whole 
gamut of emotion and appeal could be played with ease. 





Ideals of Swami Vivekananda 


In an article in the Prabudha Bharata 
Sir Maurice Gwyer discusses the ideals of 
Swami Vivekananda. He conceives the con- 
tribution of the founder of the Ramkrishna 
Mission to the development of religious ideas 
in this country to be this, that he saw the 
spiritual life not in forms of the, individual 
alone but in ‘those of a whole people : 


The founder, believing that self-realization ought to 
be man’s supreme achievement, taught with all the fervour 
at his command that first of all man must secure the free- 
dom of his own soul. In these days when the world is 
faced with an organised effort to bind the human race 
with fetters of iron, and things of the spirit are derided 
and denied, the last hope would indeed be gone if man 
abandoned the struggle for that freedom. No price can 
be too high to pay for it. It demands sacrifice and re- 
nunciation. And it is for this, and not for their ease or 
comfort, or any of their material possessions, that the 
democracies will have to fight, if fight one day they 
must, against the dangers that threaten them. 

I think that the two qualities on the need of which 
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the founder of this Mission insisted most of all were 
sincerity and simplicity. And by sincerity I suppose he 
meant that quality which rejects what is false, because 
it is mever content with anything less than truth. It is 
perhaps the result at first of a conscious effort, but later 
on it becomes a habit of mind and a party of a man’s 
intellectual equipment, so that it is possible almost by 
instinct to distinguish the true from the false. In a 
world drenched with propaganda, when falsehood is 
deliberately made to masquerade as truth and people are 
fed with lies in the interests of a policy or an ideology, 
sincerity is not perhaps ore of the virtues now in fashion; 
but I am old-fashioned enough to believe, though some- 
times I find it difficult, that truth will in the end prevail. 
And so too with simplicity, which is another aspect of 
truth, since it implies the discarding of catch-words and 
shams, and of all the irrelevant things with which we 
have complicated and confused our lives. 

Sincerity and simplicity are the gualities of a saint, 
but saints are not always practical men. And what I 
admire in Vivekananda also is his strong sense of reality 
and proportion. He reports his own Master as saying : 
“First form character, first learn spirituality, and the 
results will come of themselves.” This is the same con- 
clusion as that of the great Greek philosopher, that good 
acts are those acts which the good man does. Action 
issues from character; and it is not -so much what a 
man does as what a man is. 
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Nationality And Internationality in Art 


In the case of the expressor in any of the 
arts, three claims are made on him; the claim 
of his own inner necessity, the claim of his 
environment, and the claim of the world. In 
the course of his article in the TVheosophist 
J. H. Cousins observes : 


Our subject, therefore, fully entitled, is: The problem 
of individuality, nationality and internationality in art. A 
consideration of these three terms will carry us towards 
an understanding if not a solution of the problem involved 
in them. : ) 

In my own thinkings on these and related matters, | 
have long preserved a clear distinction between the terms 
personality and individuality. I observed in myself and 
others'a fluctuation of feeling and a movement of thought 
around my own central persistence as an ego. To my 
friends I presented different masks at different times and 
in different circumstances through which I sounded some 
phase of my total self, that operated behind the mask and 
was not divided by it. To use an Indian musical figure 
of speech, whatever changes my swarans (notes) under- 
went, my sriti. (key) was unchanged. The word “ per- 
scnality ” came into English through the French from the 
Latin, as indicating the persona or mask through which 
the hidden actor expressed some transient aspect of a 
total life. In the creation of an illusion ef characterein 
the imagination of the auditor. the mask was only an 
auxiliary expedient, and ultimately dropped out of western 
stage technique. The actor Was the creator out of the 
fullness of his own life. That fullness of life was not 
exhausted in the presentatién of one character. On another 
occasion he would present another character, and be the 
same actor. But the second character did not depend on 
the first character; it depended on the actor who, what- 
ever the number and kind of his created personalities, him- 
self remained an individual, that is, one who is indsvisible. 

We have in these derivations of two words a verbal 
parallel of what I take to be the basic principle of true 
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creative art; namely, that it expresses the indivisible life 
of the artist, moving into expression with one or two 
pheses in predominance and the others in subordinate 
collaboration with them. There is an obvious relationship 
fetween certain artists and their times and its interests. 
That relationship is usually regarded as that of parental 
time-spirit and artistic offspring, Sometimes the offspring 
expreses his age, like certain novelists of today. Some- 
times he is, like Shelley, its.accuser. But whatever be the 
inspiration or provocation from his era that influences 
the expressor in the erts, and provides him with the in- 
tellectual and emotional incidentals of his craft, that which 
outlives his era is not of his era, but comes out of the 
full-orbed response of the artist to the fullness of eternal 
life, though expressed in the terminology of a period end 
its preoccupations and enthusiasms. There is no life in 
nature outside some wholeness of its organization. Lop- 
pings from the tree of life may continue to bear the 
semblance of life for a while, like so many cults, and isms 
and feds of technique and curiosities of mentality in the 
arts, but the tree of life lives only as a tree, and not in 
essays on arboriculture. 

Where artists have lived beyond their time, they have 
done so because of the expression of the immortalities, 
and not because of any intellectual formulations or emo- 
tional stresses outside themselyes. These may have their 
own longevities, but they are only accessories to creation. 
The paintings in the Sistine chapel are not famed for their 
theology, but for the creative art of Michael Angelo. 
Rapheel’s Madonna and Child is not treasured as dateable 
portraiture, but for its beautiful portraye! of the artist’s 
imagination of ideal motherhood and ideal childhood. 
The frescoes of Ajanta are not admired for their want uf 
theology, but for the share of the unknown peinters’ in- 
dividual immortality that they transmitted to their works. 
The secret of art is in the artist, said a wise man of China 
long ago. 


ene 


India and China 


The following is an extract from the speech 
delivered by C. T. Feng, Consul-General of the 
Republic of China, on the occasion of laying 
the foundation-stone of the Chinese Temple at 
Sarnath and published in The Maha-Bodhi : 


China and India have, throughout history, mainteined 
very cordial relations and have, among the nations of the 
world, a unique tradition of continuous friendship in 
common effort to promote peace and civilization. 

There was a wonderful time about five hundred years 
before the commencement of the Christian era, when our 
sages taught their people how to live. The Buddha lived 
in India and at the same time in China Confucius was 
living and teaching. We Chinese first became acquainted 
with the doctrines of the Buddha during the reign of the 
first Emperor. About the year 216 B.C., an Indian priest 
Shih Li Fang, accompenied by others, arrived in tke 
capital of China with their philosophical teachings. Ho-v- 
eter, Buddhism was not officially introduced into the 
Chinese Empire till the first century and when Indian 
Buddhists monks were favoprably received by the Emperor 
Ming Ti of Han dynasty. In later years Fa Hsien, the 
earnest-minded monk who determined to seek for himself 
the correct copies of the literature containing doctrines of 
salvation, set himself to brave the dangers of unknown 
regions in search of truth and eventually accomplished 
one of the most astonishing journeys ever undertaken by 
man, 

THe pilgrimages of both Indians and Chinese are not 
only interesting historical events but they have also laid 
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the foundation of - cultural relations between our two 
countries ever since. The greatness of Buddhism speaks 
for itself. However, one point which I would lke to 
emphasise is that the supreme glory of Lord Buddha 
which we profoundly admire is his boundless charity, 
The Lord Buddha does not think of his own personal 
salvation; he seeks, above all, to save others. Further, 
the essence of his teaching teaches us how to cease from 
all sin, to get virtue and to purify the heart. Confucian- 
ism hes strongly reinforced this ethical note and has also 
taught such virtues as loyalty, filial piety, sincerity, kind- 
ness and not doing to another what one does not like 
to have done to oneself. 


European Interpreters of the Rigveda 


Dr. Manilal Patel observes in the Indian 
World : 


In the beginning of the Sanskrit philology in West, 
that is, so early as 1805, Colebrooke declared about the 
Vedas that they were too voluminous for a complete 
translation of the whole and what they contained, weuld 
hardly reward the labour of the reader, much less, that 
of the translator. But this pessimistic note did not 
hamper the progress of the Vedie researches in the West. 
For, even before the publication of the now famous Oxford 
edition of the Rigveda (with Sayana-Bhasya) by Max 
Muller (1849), Langlois attempted a complete French 
translation (1848-51). And with the appearance of Max 
Muller’s edition, H. H. Wilson’ began his English trensla- 
tion of the Rigveda strictly following the commentary of 
Sayana, which would furnish, in his opinion, “the safest 
guide through the intricacies and obscurities of the text.” 
This school of interpreters in the West was sometimes 
called the “Traditional School” and they themselves, 
“ Conservative Sanskritists.” 

It soon beceme evident to some scholars that sole 
dependence of Sayana would not solve the knotty problem 
of explaining the Rigveda. Rudolf Von Roth, therefore, 
initieted a critica] method of internreting the Rigveda from 
itself that is, from internal evidence achieved by the 
minute comparison of all passages parallel in form and 
matter, while also welcoming assistance furnished by the 
context, grammar, and etymology. Firmly, deciding not 
to pay any regard to the native commentators of the Vedas, 
Roth ‘fully carried out his decision in preparing the great 
Petersherg Worterbuch. In his Foreword to this Petrash 
Lexicon (p. 5) he shows his prejudice against Sayana 
which soon gained ground and was cherished Ly almost 
all the European Vedic scholars of that period. They 
followed only linguistic methods, that is to say, they 
believed that through the mastery of grammatical forms, 
through concepts resulting from etymological analyses, 
and through the keys of common analogies, they could 
discover the deep sense and meaning of Vedic poetry. 

The followers of this method of interpretation of the 
Veda were called “the Linguistic school,” and as a result 
of the labours of this school there soon appeared some 
works on the Vedas, the two most important and repre- 
sentative among them being the German translation and 
dictionary of the Rigveda by H. Grassmann (Lepzig 
1876-77). 

There were however some notable exceptions of 
scholars who were disinclined to follow Roth in his 
crusade against the Indian commentators, Feeling that 
the results of the native tradition as represented in Yaska 
and Sayana should be combined with the deta afforded 
by linguistic researches of the Western Scholars. A. Lud- 
wig prepared another German translation of the entire 
Rigveda with exhaustive explanatory notes (Prague 1876- 
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88). This attempt which was decidedly better and bolder 
than that of Grassmann, lacks, however, in both clearness 
and compactness of exposition. 

The French Savant, A. Bergaigne held that the whole 
of the Rigveda was to be explained allegorically and he 
tried to prove this in his invaluable studies, later embodied 
in Religion Vedique (Paris, 1878-83). One of his pupils, 
P. Regnaud, on the other hand, asserted that- the whole 
of the Rigveda was composed to meet the ends of the 
sacrificial ritual. 

The most important of all these Western attempts 
was, however, the publication of the now well-known 
Vedische Studien (pts. I-III, 1889-1905) in the form of a 
series of essays by the two friends, Pischel and Geldner. 
Curiously enough, both of them and their initiation into 
the science of Vedic interpretation through Roth, to whose 
one-sided linguistic theories, the Vedische Studien held 
a direct challenge. . 

The Rigveda is an Indian—not merely Indo-Germanic 
as the predecessors had believed—monumental document, 
and must be accepted and explained as such; the religion, 
the thought and the language of the Vedas must be inter- 
preted not only from themselves but also by the use of 
the later Brahmanic literature, the knowledge of which 
is indispensable for any student of the Vedas. 

We must not fail to record here the noteworthy con- 
tributions of Oldenberg and L. von Schroeder as reflected 
respectively in Religion des Veda (Berlin 1894, 2nd Edi- 
tion: 1917) and Mysterium und Mimus in Rigveda (Lep- 
zig, 1908). | 

And last, but not the least important, come the 
excellent studies of that great Vedist, Professor A. A. 
Macdonnel whose endeavour to further and popularise 
Vedic research is, and will always remain, an inspiration 
to the vedists of the world. 


The Age Of Tagore 


_ Dr. Amiya Chakravarti observes in The 
Tribune Literary Supplement : 


All over “India our literatures are passing through 
a phase of re-statement : the genius of Indian civilization 
is striving for modernized expression. Tagore in Bengal 
stands for the whole country as a harmoniser of ideals. 
His poetry unequalled in its rootedness, proves its 
receptivity to horizons of light. Bengali literature, 
through Tagore, offers a path for the whole of Eastern 
civilization in keeping true to tradition while moving 
forward in a new assertion of power. 

Bengali literature moves in an Age of Tagore. New 


urges, mainly inspired by Western ideas, continue to ” 
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inspire our younger writers, but the problems of cultural 
adjustment occur within the mould of language and ima- 
gination which India’s great poet has given us. Even 
those who in their adolescent prowess would offer verbal 
fight have to use literary weapons fashioned by Tagore 
himself; our literary identity, in all spheres of expression, 
continues to be Tagorean. 


This persistence should not be held to 
mean an imitative continuity; it points to the 
obvious truth that the great artist supplies a 
principle of creative growth to a nation, varia- 
tions on which reveal successive emergences of 
civilisation. 


New principles are incorporated, but some main trends 
of inspiration may remain associated with a nation’s 
supreme men. Shakespeare’s influence operates even to, 
day; in the age of Shakespeare it did so in England with 
more obvious potency; but such influence liberates new 
expression instead of confining a nation’s mind. Tagore’s 
poetry in Bengal leads the way towards a diversity of 
creative experimentation, and Bengali language today is 
richer in fiction, drama, poetry, and many avenues of 
scientific and imaginative prose than any pre-lagorean 
period could have visualized. 

New writings draw from the great store of Bengal’s 
poet, but Tagore himself is with us, and, his pen shows 
undimmed power of contemporaneity. The national 
awakening and the international challenge have brought 
India’s answer in his new poems. He has also offered 
India’s challenge to a tormented world. Appeal to sober 
beauty, to intellectual vigilance, and to something unique 


jn India’s humanity informs his works with particular 


significance for our Age. 


——w~ 


A Poem 


The sea raves and rages, . 
The lightning rends the clouds in the sunset sky, 
below there roars the foaming fury of the water. 
What matters if we reach not the shore 
but fathom the depth ! 
Away with this drooping dejection, 
the burden of boresome hours ! 
Ah, for the freedom of loneliness . 
on the bosom of the boundless sea, 
and the mystery of the untold treasure 
lost. in forlorn lands ! 


RABINDRANATH ‘TAGORE 
' in the Visva-Bharati News 
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ed in a recent issue of The Modern Review. 
We reproduce below, from an article contri- 
buted to the Jewish Frontier by Hayim Green- 
berg, some comments on Gandhiji’s prescrip- 
tion of Satyagraha. The writer says : 


Gandhi should have understood that it is far less 
simple to preach “Satyagraha” to German Jews than 
it is to Indian masses, even to the lowest caste of 
“untouchables.” One should be wary of drawing com. 
parisons between the situation of the Indian masses today, 
or even twenty years ago, and the position of the German 
Jews today. Throughout the years that the Indian 
National Congress conducted its struggle for emancipation, 
there existed in India tens of legal newspapers and 
journals which voiced the needs and the political demands 
of the people. The British administration bore in 
mind that it had to deal with 350 million people 
living. compactly in one area. When “Satyagraha” is 
practiced by an organized group that is backed by such 
an immense population (even if these people wanted to 
flee the country and had where to go, England is 
interested that they should remain -in the land—the 
exact opposite of the attitude of the Nazi regime toward 
the Jews) it is a potential force of which the scattered 
half million German Jews cannot even dream. The same 
British judge who sentenced Gandhi to prison found it 
possible and unpunishable to declare, after pronouncing 
sentence, that it was the law which sends Gandhi to 
prison but that he personally looks ‘upon him as “a 
great patriot and a great leader;” that “even those who 
differed from Gandhi look upon him as a man of high 
ideals and of noble and even saintly life.” 


Regarding Mahatma Gandhi’s opinion that 
Jews should renounce their claim to Palestine, 
the writer observes : | 


When he (Gandhi) asks why we do not “like the 
other peoples of the earth” make our home in the land 
where we were born and where we earn our livelihood, 
he indicates that he has not pondered the unusual drama 
ef the paredoxical Jewish history. Jews have been 
dispersed for many generations and it could not be an 
accident that after sojourning in so many lands and with 
so many peoples they havé not become so rocted in those 
countries that these should cease being “stepmother 
lands.” Gandhi should hav8 known of the numerous 
attempts the Jews have made throughout the ages to 
transform lands of refuge into true homes, beginning with 
Babylonia and the Hellenic city of Alexandria in Egypt. 
The contribution of the Jews to the economic growth and 
the oultural blossoming ‘of those ‘countries is sufficient 
proof of this attempt to become rooted which has so 
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Gandhiji’s Views on the Jewish Problem 
Examined 


Mahatma Gandhi's statement on the 
Jewish question is well known by now; his 
views on the problem were editorially examin- 
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frequently ended in failure. Gandhi’s question rings like 
a veiled accusation; it sounds as if we have purposely 
refused to become rooted in any country but Palestine. 
But Gandhi refuses to recognize our right to a 
distinct territorial settlement, a right which is enjoyed, 
almost without exception, by all the peoples of the world. 
Were it not so, he would see the Palestine problem in an 
altogether different political and moral light. For when 
he says that “it would be a crime against humanity to 
reduce the proud Arabs, so that Palestine can be restored 
to the Jews partly or wholly as their National Homeland ” 


-he forgets that if national honor is at stake he should 


also have thought of Jewish honor. If real national 
honor is-at stake, why should the Arabs enjoy it through- 
out the length and breadth of the Arabian peninsula, 


. Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Trans-Jordan, and Egypt (an area 


almost as large as the European continent) while the 
Jews should be deprived of this honor even in an area 
which occupies about one per cent of the above mentioned 
lands; an area to which they have historical claims and 
the natural right they acquired during two generations 
of diligent work, initiative, heroism and suffering? ~ 

I do not claim that so-called historical rights possess 
absolutely validity....Jewish historical rights to Pales- 
of an altogether different nature....For 
Jews Palestine is the cradle and the “laboratory” 
of their civilization and their spiritual bond with the 
country was not broken at any time during their history, 
For the Arabs Palestine is, in a certain sense, an 
“accidental” geographical unit for which they do nt 
even: have a name. To this day Palestine is only “South 
Syria” to the Arabs. 


Labour Under National Socialism’ 


Trade unions has been smashed in Germany 
and, in its stead, labour and youth are con- 
scripted into a system in which they have no 
voice. Unemployment is gone, leisure organis- 
ed—but what price has been paid is reckoned 
in the Survey Graphic by Arthur Feiler, who 
served on the Socialisation Commission and as 
public representative on the Cartel Court in 
Germany and was the leading economic writer 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung. 

In the thirteen years preceding the 
National Socialist revolution, the social legis- 
lation of Germany and the achievements of 
the German labour movement won admiration 
throughout the world. 

The republic increased the material security of the 
workers by expanding the insurances against illness, 
accident, old age and unemployment, Even more im- 
portant were the efforts of the republic to develop economic 


democracy along with political democracy. Employees 
were accorded recognized representation throughout in- 
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dustry and government. Shop councils were established 
in the factories. Trade unions were accepted as_ the 
agencies for collective bargaining to set wages, hours and 
other conditions of employment. Employee representa- 
tives were seated on the boards of directors of the large 
joint stock compenies, an expression of the idea that 
Jabor is as essential as capital in modern enterprise. 
Finally, in the supreme economic advisory body of the 
republic, the Reich Economic Council, capital and labor 
were given the same number of members with equal 
voice in the discussion of both economic and _ social 
policy. 

The trade unions more than doubled their member- 
ship as compared with pre-war figures, growing from 2.43 
million in 1914 to 5.62 million in 1930. Strong in this 
army of voluntary adherents, their treasury’ well filled 
by the contributions they themselves levied; workers 
could bargain es equal partners with the employers’ 
associations. Allied with different political parties, the 
workers had their own newspapers which buttressed the 
freedom. of the printed words by their guarantee that the 
printing press was readily accessible to the employees’ 
political and social viewpoints. The workers had . their 
own weekly and monthly magezines, their own reseaich 
bureaus of expert economists and statisticians. Other 
union act.vities, some of them carried on jointly with the 
co-operative associations, included labor banks, co-opera- 
tive insurence institutions, building enterprises, bakeries, 
and’ quite a number of other factories for the mass 


production of goods to be sold through the co-operative 
stores. 


In place of trade unions, National Social- 
ism supplies the German Labour Front, which, 
ain plan and in activities, the writer point: 
out, is the very negation of freedom. 


{t is a creation of the National Socialist Party, not 
‘of labor. Its function is the “guidance of man”— 
molding its millions of mémbers to Nezi patterns hy 
incessant propaganda. Its membership, even larger than 
that of the trade unions, was swiftly enrolled under 
pressure of the dictatorial party, which could answer 
every refusal to join up by the refusal of a job. 


The Labour Front’s most .cdénspicuous 
achievement is the. development of a variety of 
leisure time organizations. 


_ The widely- publicized program of “Strength Through 
Joy” includes sports, lectures, concerts, drama. There 
are the popular vacation trips for workers by train, bus 
and boat; and since in Germany the wage earnet has 
never been able to afford the “family car” which so 
many American workers use for holiday travel, thousands 
of Germens are thus for the first time becoming ac- 
quainted with the beauties of their own country and of 
foreign Jends. Compared with the elaborate programs 
of “Strength Through Joy,” the earlier efforts of the 
trade unions along the same lines seem Lkeé very simple 
beginnings. What the modern dictatorships thus achieve 
could be far more completely realized in the freedom 
of the democracies than under Fascist compulsion and 
domination, “Strength Through Joy” serves to show 
thet mass opnertunity for the creative use of leisure time 
ean he provided at relatively low cost. The Labor Front 
spends an insignificant share of its revenues in this 


way. 

In fact, National Socialism, the author 
observes, is not interested in either employers 
or employees as such; its goal is to expand 
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and glorify the state, and its sole creed is 
aggressive nationalism. With this object in 
view, National Socialism has drafted the whole 
nation; and for labour, the actual result can 
only be described as lifelong conscription. 


At the close of 1932, there were six million German 
workers on the dole. This acute unemployment, which 
contributed so much to National Socialism’s rise to power, 
has been wiped out. Since 1936, there has been an 
actual scercity of man-power, accentuated by the fact 
that one million men are now serving in the army, and’ 
that hundreds of thousands more are enrolled in the 
equally compulsory labor service and in similar organiza- 
tions.. The workers are little better than slaves in the 
drive for rearmament. Strikes are forbidden. The 
workers are no longer free to move from town to town, 
plant to plant, even job to job, A man may change his 
situation only if the change fits into the aims of the 
regime. No employer is permitted to hire any employee 
without the explicit consent of the official lebor exchange. 
According to a decree of February 1937, “the individual’s 
ambition or desires are subservient to the state’s interest.” 

The ingenious method used to control every move- 
ment of every wage earner is the work book. This book, 
which every worker must carry, is a labor passport, 
registering the whole vocational career of the bearer-—his 
age, his skill, his training, his entire occupational ex- 
perience. The passport makes possible what the law 
calls “putting the right man in the right place.” The 
right place, of course, is the armament factories. The 
regime drags workers from consumers’ goods industries, 
retrains those who need it, end them where they are 
wanted. They must leave their familiar trades, their 
familiar environments, and often are compelled to go to 
een ae where they cannot take their families with 
thein. 


The means of compulsion are simple: no 
job, no relief, no bread for the obstinate. 


During the September 1938 crisis, tens of thou- 
sands of workers were requisitioned from industry, 
and without even time to say goodbye to their wives and 
children, they were loaded into special trains and sent 
to work on the fortifications along Germany’s western 
frontier, But in “normal” times, too, as a writer in 
Foreign Affairs has revorted, “armies of workers are 
transported from one part of the country to another like 
prisoners of war.” 

The Fascist regime deals similarly with German 
youth. Boys and girls, when they leave school, are 
marshalled ‘into trades chosen to accord with the aims of 
the regime, rather than with individual tastes, abilities, 
and hopes for the future. 

In the lower middle classes, tens of thousands of 
small shopkeepers and artisens have been compelled to 
liquidate their shops, give up their independence and go 
into the armament factories. If they are not enthusiastic 
about their changed status, the regime is®not slow td 
use its power to counteract what it calls “the false 
mentality of citizens.” 


» 


Perera 


Never Another World War? 


So tragic are the developments of warfare, 
says Georgé Bernard Shaw in The Rotanan, 
that once hostilities break out, Governrnents 
will sue for peace. 


_ FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


What would happen first in a world war? The 
airplanes of A, B, C, and D would bomb the cities of 
B, F, G, and H so effectively that the white flag would 
be hoisted at approximately the same time in the several 
capitals, and abject pleas for peace would cross each 
‘Other in the air. , 

The tragic nastiness of this latest development of war- 
fare is that the attack of the civilian populations is now 
absurdly easy, and defense—adequate defense—is im- 
possible, 

When ministers of defense express satisfaction at 
‘their schemes for protecting their urban citizens, they 
are talking through their top hats. 

No, the danger to civilians of wholesale extinction 
persists. Ard the Governments of the civilized countries— 
‘that is, all those well equipped with the latest means of 
destruction—know it only too well. They dread the 
coming of war as they have never dreaded a general 
election. 

Therefore, there is not the least. chance of a war 
happening in the near future. If there were, it would 
-have happened during that fortnight last September when 
there was far more inflammatory talk and even feeling 
‘than ever there was from the Agadir incident to the 
‘bombarding of Liege. 

Civil wars may happen. For when you bomb your 
‘own cities, you keep it in the family, and each side can 
-appeal against the air atrocities of the other side to 
powers that are preparing atrocities on a much larger 
scale, and are proportionately shocked at this retail 
slaughter. 

What. happens in a civil war is plain enough. The 
country emerges from it utterly exhausted, and takes a 
generation to repair the damage. But it is repaired. 
“With the help of the airplane, the damage will now be 
much greater, and will take a longer time to repair. 





The German Press: ; A Barren Desert 
of Conformity 


These notes on the German Press today, 
reproduced here from The China Weekly 
Review, are from the pen of a refugee from 
‘Germany, now in Shanghai, who occupied a 
responsible position in the publication world 
-of Germany. 


In post-war Germany, the Germany of the Weimar 
Republic with its 70 million population, only towns which 
had fewer than 3,000 inhabitants were without their own 
‘newspapers, Towns with 3,000 or more inhabitants had 
at. least one’ newspaper, concerned not only with local 
matters but with national and international affairs. In 
-cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants there would be several 
newspapers, one of which would be a non-partisan disse- 
minator of objective information, while the others were 
‘usually organs of the political parties. 


It was different in the big cities. Newspaper circu- 


latjon here ws determined, not by the strength of the - 


_ political parties but by the quality of the material, 
-variety of subjects handled, the number of supplements, 
etc, A case in point was the Berliner Tageblatt. Main- 
tained on a high journalistic level, the Sunday edition 
of this peper circulated between 200,000 and 250000 
‘copies, this notwithstanding the fact that the Democratic 
Party, of which it was the mouthpiece, had little influence 
in Berlin or in Germany generally. . 

_ How has the German press fared undér Nazi rule ? 
First, Jgaders in journalism who would not voluntarily 
bring themselves under the Nezi yoke were rudely dis 
anissed. Henceforth only those were employed who paid 
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due recognition to the Nazi press chamber. The party 
press was totally suppressed. Commercially-owned publi- 
cations like the Mosse press, refusing to submit, were 
confiscated, while others, such as the Ullstein and Sonne- 
mann publications, of which the Frankfurter Zeitung was 
one, were forced to sell. Regimented by the Nazis, the 
Germen press has shrunk enormously. 

Throughout Germeny there is now a vast indifference 
toward the press—this in a country where previously the 
whole people looked forward with eagerness to their 
newspapers. The uniformity of the political views ex- - 
pressed, the tiresome monotony of conformity which 
characterize every newspaper, have caused a catastrophic 
disappearance of readers, 

But the passionate desire for knowledge of what is 
happening is by no means dead. People are most 
anxious to know about events in the outside world, in 
addition to what is happening in Germany. French, 
English and German-Swiss newspapers enjoy the greatest 
popularity. On some news-stands in Berlin more foreign 
papers were once sold than German. This has led to 
prohibitions and restrictions. The Swiss papers Baseler 
National Zeitung and the Zuricher Zeitung, both demo- 
cratic and. anti-Nezi, acquired a huge popularity after 
Hitler came to power. But today there is not a single 
newspaper, German or foreign, which is not either under 
control or ban. 

Not suppression alone is responsible for the decline 
of the press in Germany. Editors are often semi-literate 
and no one wants to read their -drivel. As for any in- 
tellectual independence among these gentry, it isn’t even 
possible to speak of it. Formerly, Germany was famed 
for political and economic monthlies of high quality. 
These have totally disappeared, 


Wounded Soldiers’ Own Newspaper 
in China 
This account of the Chinese Soldiers’ 
newspaper is reproduced from China at War. 


China’s wounded soldiers are publishing their own 
newspaper. It is an eight-page weekly, well edited and 
printed. It contains succinct comments on current topics, 
expressive poems and songs written by the wounded 
soldiers themselves, short stories on actual battlefield ex- 
periences, bright summaries of events at various fronts. 
Every now and then, it carries war maps. 

Known as the Light of Blood, this unique publication. 
made its first appearence in Changsha, prov-ncial capital 
of Human. An enterprising officer, recovering from his 
wounds at the Ninth Convalescents’?’ Home, had a brain 
wave. As a result, he took up a Chinese brush pen and 
wrote, all by himself, a well-newspaper, replete with. 
readable items and interesting certoons. 

It was a case of immediate success. The first sheet 
pinned on the hospital bulletin board met with such a 
warm reception that the hospital superintendent thought 
a riot was brewine when he saw scores of his charges 
crowding before the board waiting for their turn to peruse 
the paper, which was made all the more attractive by a 
generous sprinkling of red ink, symbolizing blood. 

Before long, wounded soldiers in other hospitals in 
the same city heard about this weekly, They clamoured 
for copies. Thus, to cope with” an increasing demand, 
the editor who at that time still walked with the 
aid of his crutches, shifted his sphere of editorial 
activities from his ward to a nearby job printer’s shop. 
Today the Light of Blood is read by thousands of China’s 
convalescent men and soldiers who have shed their 
precious blood on the national altar. 





NEED FOR PLANNED EDUCATION FOR INDIAN STUDENTS 
By K. 8. R. ACHARYA 


Principal, The Madras 


EVERYDAY, everyone of us comes across highly 
educated young men who are either unemployed 
or occupational misfits. Many of them were 
once promising youths—the pride of their 
. family and the hope of the country. Today, 

.these men are individually a tragedy and 
collectively the greatest national loss. 

’ Where does the remedy lie? That is the 
problem of problems today. Below is given an 
extract on this vital question from the speech 
delivered on the 14th March, 1939, by Mr. S. E. 
Ranganathan, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Madras University, an authority on this sub- 
ject. It contains a suggestion for putting an 
end to this serious national disaster and turning 
the great man-power to the best use. 

“Tt is unfortunate that in this country there was no 
machinery for providing suitable psychological guidance 
to students as to future careers. That was heing done 
to a very large extent in America and to a limited extent 
in England and was working satisfactorily. Still young 
men ought to- think for themselves about these ‘things 
and be able as far as possible to assess their own abilities. 
If they were not: particularly brillient in their school 


course, that was a thing of which they need not be 
ashamed, because it was not everyone that had a parti- 


cular kind of mental ability. They should really learn | 


to feel that thev would find opportunities for using what- 
ever talent they had in the direction in which it lay. They 
must not think that because they had to go to the school 
of Technology after their High School course, they were 
selecting a type of education inferior to that of-a- Uni- 
versity.” : 


‘The purpose of this article is to examine 
the idea behind the suggestion so as to make 
it possible for translating it into action in some 


Educational Institutions and Public Educational: 


Bodies like Universities in India. 


What will you think of a man who builds 


a house without any design and goes on 
altering it at the suggestion of every passer- 


by ? A parent. should have an aim in the. 


matter. of his son’s education. We ‘s 
_ -- Tf once.-the direction of the life-work is 
deterniined; it is possible to take: a coutse of 
study which will directly lead one’ into, that life- 
_work in minimum time and-at minimum cost. 
Such a prudent step will save one many precious 
years, wastage and disappointment. A student 
who aims at becoming. a Barrister néed not 
waste precious time and money to get the M.A. 
degree in Chemistry of a recognised Indian 
University. Enough if he passes in India the 


Cambridge Senior Examination, before he leaves . 


the shores of India. 
But, who will be then the Consulting Archi- 
tect on whose advice the parent and the son 


City College, Calcutta 


can depend? Here comes the place for the 
Bureau of Occupational Planning and Vocation. 
It is easy to start such a Bureau on a small 
scale in every Educational Institution: 
The work of this Bureau will fall under. 
the following heads :— 
1. Information Department. 
2. Psychological Department. 
The work of the Information Department. 
will be to collect valuable information on the 
following points :— 


1. Avenues open to young men and women ‘in’ the. 
various departments of the Government and other public 
bodies. _ 

2. The newer openings that have come into existence 
as a result of the phenomenal strides made by Modern 
Science and the prospects in each of them hold out *o 
young men. 

3. -The abilities and qualities demanded by each of 
them in the employee-memory span, associative habits,. 
imaginative ingenuity, power of reasoning and other func~ 
tions singly and in combination with reference to the 
special needs of the various occupations, etc. 

Courses of studies which will enable any one.te 
enter his chosen line at a minimum cost and in minimum 
time. ; 


. The work of the Psychology Department. 
will be to make the data furnished by the In-- 
formation Department useful to the public. 


1. It should assess the abilitiés of mind and body: 
and qualities of temperament and character of the student.. 

2. It should measure his degree of intelligence—in- 
born, general and_ intellectual efficiency. Mi 
. °8.° It should discover ‘the specific aptitudes in him— 
whether he has in him ‘the making of an Architect: or a 
Surgeon, a Mechanical Engineer or an Engine Driver. 
His work in school, his recreational pursuits, and his ow 
personal likes and dislikes are helpful inthis discovery. 
For an example, one’ who has been fond of mechanical. 
toys and later has also shown an interest in the mechanism 
of his own cycle and that of his father’s motor car, will 
presumably ‘find congenial occupation as a Mechanical: 
Engineer. _ . 
' 4, -It should study the candidate’s circumstances and 
guide him to the line best suited to him. 

5. Lastly, it should be able to guide him to couvses 
of studies which will enable the student to enter his fe 
work at minimum cost and in minimum time. 


LIMITATIONS oF THE METHOD 
-It may be asked “ Can this Bureau guaran- 


-tee to post the right one in the right place ”? ? 


- No one can claim that Vocation. Guidance 
is. infallible and that. human peg can be fitted 
into Occupational holes with any accuracy. 
But the fact remains that the judgment of the 
Vocational Psychologist is far more valuable 
than the judgment of candidates in quest of 
work or the judgment of lay advisers. 

The position of the Bureau engaged in 
Vocational guidance may thus be compared with 
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that of the Solicitor who gives an opinion as 
to the probable outcome of the legal action or 
with that of the stockbroker who estimates the 
probable return from a particular investment. 
These experts do not claim that their predictions 
would invariably be justified by future events, 
yet their services to the community are recog- 
nised as being so valuable that no wise person, 
confronted with problems on which they are 
competent to advise, would dream of seeking 
the solution without their assistance. The 
Bureau is likewise an expert which deals with 
probabilities not certainties. 
BENEFITS OF THE Mrrnop 

This does not mean that the advice is of 
little value. Those young men who follow the 
advice become presumably successful much 
more frequently than those who depart from it. 
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The youth of poor achievements but of good 
abilities is given encouragement and new con- 
fidence. The puzzled youth is helped to adopt 
a definite aim in life with subsequent benefits 
to his whole attitude and outlook of life. The 
youth, who has chosen his life-work unwisely 
and found his work unsuitable, can be helped 
to avoid a second error. 


The help rendered becomes particularly 
valuable, as the Bureau does not stop with 
merely guiding the candidate in the choice of 
his life-work but goes further and guides him 
in the choice of proper courses of studies which 
will enable him to get into the line so chosen in 
minimum time and at minimum cost.* 

* The contributor will be glad to answer queries from 


earnest enquirers and also to get suggestions from those 
working in this line. 


—_—§___, 





A Memorial Service under the auspices of World Fellowship of Faiths in honour of 
Dr. Har Dayal, M.A., Ph.D. in New York on Sunday, March 12, 1939 


STANOARO FLASHLIGHT CO, we, 
ntwrper 





. i ; ' . e . . 2 . al 
s ture shows speakers of many faiths who gave tribute to the Indian patriot, Dr. Har Dayal, Internation 
gn we "of World Fellowship of Faiths. Sitting left to right. Mr. Kedarnath Das Gupta (Hindu) who presided, 


Mrs. Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler, Srimati Indumati Marathi, 
(Christian). Rev. Dr. Charles Francis Potter (Humanist). 


Mrs. Agda Erikson Dayal, The Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


Standing left to right. Mirza Jafer Khan (Moslem), 


Dr. Anup Singh (Sikh), Mirza Ahmed Sohrab (Baha’i), Mr. Nandu of Ceylon, India (Buddhist), Mr. Rustom Wadia 


(Zoroastrian). 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Miss Maina Dastipar, B.A., of Chittagong 
College has won the Bankimchandra Gold 
Medal on the results of the last B.A. Examina- 
tion (1938) of the Calcutta University for 
having secured the highest marks in Bengali 
among the candidates in the subject. Miss 
the daughter of Sj. Bankim 
Chandra Dastidar and a grand-daughter of the 


Dastidar is 


late Rai Durgadas Dastidar Bahadur, a leading 
lawyer of Chittagong. Her mother, the late 
Mrs. Nirupama Devi, was one of the foremost 
Congress leaders of her time during the non- 


co-operation days in Chittagong. 





Miss Malina Dastidar 


SCIENTISTS AMONG INDIAN WOMEN 
By R. D. 


Wirn proper facilities for research Indian 
women will not lag behind their sisters of the 
other parts of the globe. How far this statement 
is true will be evident from the following. 


In the last session of the Indian Science 
Congress held at Lahore in the first week of 
January last the following papers were read in 
the different sections. 

In the Chemistry Section these papers 
were read : 

(1) Studies in binary mixtures.—By 8S. 
K. K. Jatkar and Miss Nagamani Shama Rao, 
Bangalore. 

(2) Absorption from binary mixtures.— 
By S. K. K. Jatkar and Miss Nagamani Shama 
Rao, Bangalore. 


(3) Studies in the Friedel-Crafts reaction. 
Part V. The action of acid chlorides and 
anhydrides on orcinol and resorcinol deriva- 
tives—By R. D. Desai and Miss V. M. Vakil, 
Bombay. 


(4) Cis-trans conversion of compounds 
occurring in essential oils by means of Selenium 
dioxide—By B. S. Rao and Miss Mary Mathen, 
- Bangalore. 

f the Botany Section these papers were 
read : 


(1) Studies in the diseases of Mangifera 
indica Linn. ITI. On the “die back” diseases 
of mango tree—By 8. N. Das Gupta and Miss 
A. T. Zachariah, Lucknow. | 

(2) The development of the gameto- 
phytes in Fumaria indica pugsley—By Miss 
S. Rai, Lahore. 

(3) Development of the female gameto- 
phyte in Capparis aphylla Roth—By Miss 8. 
Rai, Lahore. 

In the Section of Zoology the wundermen- 
tioned papers were read: 

1) On a collection of elasmobranch 
embryos obtained from the Madras coast.—By 
R. Gopala Aiyar and Miss G. Mahadevan, 
Madras. 

(2) On the development of the vertebral 
column of Lepidosteus osseus—By H. K 
Mookerjee and Mrs. 8S. Das, Calcutta. : 

In the Section of Psychology this paper 
was read : ° 

(1) A study of anger in children.—By 
Srimati B. Nagaratna; Mysore. 

If more scholarships and fellowships are 
given to Indian women, we are confident they 
will come forward and do first-rate researches 
in every branch of science and thereby erhance 
the prestige of our nation. 


ASSESSMENT OF RENT IN CHOTA NAGPUR 
By JATISH CHANDRA GUPTA, B.L, 


(Rent of land should bear,a proportion to the 
‘produce of the land» To be fair to both land- 
lords and tenants extreme cases’ of lean’ year 
‘and of bumper -year should not be taken into 
consideration and the rent which will be 
“permanent for a number of years after each 
-settlement ‘operation should be fixed in such a 
-way ‘that it may not bring. hardship on the 
‘tenants in payment of the rent nor be so low 
-as to mean undue loss. to the landlord. Assess- 
ment of rent to the extent of 1/6th to 1/10th 
“of produce, considering other factors, is 
:generally considered to be quite fair. In some 
sof the Congress. Provinces attempts are being 
made to placate the tenantry, 7.e., the electors, 
vat the cost of the landlord. At times their 


edecision is so much against the interest of the 


Jandlord that one cannot help holding that the 
authorities of the Government are totally lost 
‘to sense of justice and bent upon redeeming 
their election pledges at any cost. We may 
‘cite an example to explain the attitude of the 
‘present legislature and present ministry in 
-effecting the recent legislation for reduction 
-of existing rent in Chota Nagpur. | 

Pargana Dhalbhum is a zemindary on.-the 
‘border of Bengal and in the Province of Bihar, 
‘the Sub-Divisional headquarter of which is 
located in Jamshedpur. Dhalbhum was in 
Bengal, being a . portion of the district of 
‘Midnapore, till: 1833, when tt was transferred 
to the district of Manbhum. It was on the 
‘ground of administrative facilfties transferred 
‘to the district of Singbhum in 1846. 

Dhalbhum: was.a part and parcel of the 
terrrtory that was formerly known as “Jangal 
Mahal” and was the most, inaccessible part of 
it. It was due to the effort of the Rajas-of 
Dhalbhum that villages were formed out of 
jungle areas and cultivation was encouraged. 
eIn the Settlement Final Report’ of 1907-11 of 
‘the Pargana, at pages 50, it 1s written : 

“The development ‘of Dhalbhum villages is com- 
paratively a recent event and most of it undoubtediy iook 


plece subsequent to.the perivd at which: the’ zemindar_ had’ 


established his supremacy within the pargana.” 


It was Raja Chittreswar Dhabal Deb who 
in the year 1860 tried for the” first time to 
‘introduce a uniform rate of . assessment in 
“Dhalbhum according to classification of the 


te Pe ==— 


land and uniform measurement in bighas. His 
ideas were practically carried into effect in 
1867 when the estate came under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards. Under this 
system the lands were divided into six main 
classes and assessed to as follows : 


Awal-Bahal ’ Re. 1/- 
Doem Bahal -/12/- 
Awal Kanal -/14/- 
Awal Baid -/10/- 
Doem Baid -/8/- 
Soem Baid -/6/- 


Besides the above, Bastu rent (homestead) 
was fixed at Re. 1/- per bigha besides some 
other minor classifications. (Vide page 18, 
para 54 of the Settlement Final Report of 
1907-11). : 

In the Survey and Settlement of 1907-11 
these rates were, without any objection from 
anybody, accepted as the established rate of the 
pargana and were also accepted as such by the 
Settlement Department. The Settlement Depart- 
ment assessed the rent as follows after getting 
rid of the class of land known as Soem Baid 
which practically merged into Awal Baid and 


Doem Baid. - ~ 
Awal Bahal .. Re I1/- 
Doem Bahal Gi -/12/- 
Kanali -/14/- 
Awal Baid -/8/- 
Doem Baid -/6/- 
Bastu Re. . 1/- 


Thus it will appear that even after a lapse 
of 50 years no change of the existing Pargana 
rates was made and the same rates were main- 
tained. In the Settlement Report of 1907-11, 
when this. Pargana was less known to the out- 
side public ‘and the industrial towns of Jamshed- 
pur and Tatanagar had ‘not come into existence 
and prosperous industrial establishments at 
Moubhandar (Ghatsila), Chakulia, and Dhal- 
bhumgarh, had not sprung up, the Settlement 
Department observed as follows: 


“In contrast to the condition in Ranchi the average 
cultivator’s economic condition in Dhelbhum is sound. 
He has a considerable margin to fall back upon in period 
of stress and the incidence of the existing rent charges is 
not heavy.’” s 
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Owing to the great demands in the markets 
of Jamshedpur, Tatanagar, Moubhandar, Ghat- 
sila, Chakulia, (all within Pargana Dhalbhum) 
and in consequence of the convenience of export 
of all sorts of agricultural produce to the above 
markets and those of Khargpur and Calcutta, 
the cultivators in Dhalbhum are by far m a 
more advantageous position than the agricul- 
turists in the other parts of the Chota Nagpur 
Division, such as Hazaribagh, Ranchi and 
Palamau. - 

In the Settlement Report of 1907-11, it is 
mentioned that the comparatively sound econo- 


mic-position of the Dhalbhum cultivators is due 


to two causes : 

_ (1) The-soil is more fertile than the ad- 
joining districts of Ranchi and Palamau or 
Hazaribagh and (2) the proportion of rice lands 
included in the tenancy is more than double 
the area of uplands, whereas in Ranchi the 
reverse is the case, and-the rainfall is plentiful. 


-- But: tneidence of rent in Dhalbhum approxi- 


wee 


Ranchi, 
Palamau. 


There has been a very recent revisional 
Survey and Settlement operation in Dhalbhum 
which was commenced in the year 1934 and 
was completed in 1938. The Survey and Settle- 


1/8th in Hazaribagh and 1/5th in 


ment Report of this operation is not yet out. 


_ The total cost for this Revisional Settle- 
ment, incurred, according to the decision of the 
Government, will be met by the Dhalbhum 
Estate, tenure-holders and tenants. Dhalbhum 
Estate alone wii have to pay Rs. 1,19,366-13-0. 

Besides the above heavy expenditure, the 
estate, the tenure-holders and the tenants, as 
usual, had to bear their own expenses, which 
were by no means small, for the supervision of 
the operation and for taking necessary steps 
during the pendency of the settlement proceed- 
ings. - : 

In Survey Settlement operation of 1907-11, 
the expenditure was to the extent of Rs. 3,383,485 
out of which Government contributed about 
Rs. 83,3871-4 and the rest was 
landlords and tenants. 


: During the Revisional Settlement of 
1934-38, the.Government ignored the legitimate 
objection of the landlord in introducing a queer 
and altogether new system of assessment, known 


_as..“-Village Unit System,”. in place of assess- 
ment in. accordance with the well-established 


ey. 





realised from. 


a ig 
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the other districts of Chota Nagpur. There can- 
not be any other reason for doing away with 
the old system of assessmént according to par- 
gana rate. 

During the recent Revisional Settlement 
operation, old classifications have been changed 
into Dhani I, Dhani II, Dhani III, Gora I, 
Gora II, Gora IIT. ) | 

The “ Village Unit System,” in short, was 
arrived at by reducing all the rent-bearing lands 
of the village in terms of unit of the lowest of 
Gora III land and dividing the entire amount 
of rent by the total number of units of land 
in the village. In the crop-cutting experiment 
carried out by the Settlement Department it 
was found that the produce of different classes 
of lands in Dhalbhum bear the following ratio : 


DhaniI Dhani II Dhani JII GoraI GoraIL Gora IT 
20 : 16 «: 10 : 10 : § : Ll 


_Dhalbhum is an undulating hilly country. 
Rain water absorbed by the uplands in the 


“mately is 1/30th part of the produce of the TY Season gradually percolate down to the 


-land, while it is 1/16th in Manbhum, 1/18th in 


fields considerably at a lower level and thus 
Nature plays a great part in gradual conversion 
of an inferior class of land into a superior class. 
Rent remained the same although classification 
of lands underwent a good deal of change in 
the meantime. The more the improveinent.. in 
the classification in a village, greater will be 
the number of units of land in the village accord- 
ing to village unit system. The rent remaining 
the same, the total amount of rent divided by 
the. increased number of unit of lands would 
give a smaller value to the unit of land. Twenty 
times this unit rate will give the rate of rent 
of Dhani I class of land in that village;-16 times 
will give the rent of Dhani IT; and 10:times will 
give the rate of rent of Dhani IIT of the village 


-and so on. -Let us. take a hypothetical case of 


a group of three quite adjacent villages with 
exactly equal quantity of land under each class 
in each of these three villages assessed to the 
same amount of rent, during the settlement 
operation- of 1907-11. Classifications of land 
having changed differently in different villages 
in the meantime, rate of rent for a particular 
class of land, under the new village pnit system, 
will vary greatly from village to village, although 
the productivity of a particular class: of land 
in all the villages remains exactly the same. 
Let us consider a hypothetical case: Sup- 
pose A, B and C to be a group: of adjacent 
villages with exactly the same quantity of 
land under teach. classification- of land recorded 
in the Settlement operations of 1907-11, The 
rent recorded:in the settlement for each village 
was necessarily the same. According to differ- 
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rent circumstances and capacity, the lands hake: 
‘improved differently in different — villages. 
Now, if all the lands be reduced to the terms 
of the lowest class Gora III, the total number 
“of units of land will be different in different 
‘villages and the same rent divided by different 
‘number of units of land will give different 
value to the unit of land in different villages. 

Village A:—Where there has been no 
‘change In classification : 


Dhani 125 Bighas @ Re 1/- =Rs. 25/ - 
Dhani Il ,, _, @ ,, -/12/-== , 18/12/ 
Dhani UT, Sg, @ », -/8/- = ,, 12/8/ 
<Gora I ? 9 @ + -/ 8/ " = 99 12/ 8/ 
“Gora Ik 7 ” @ ” -/ 4/ “met gy 6/ 4/ 
“Gora Ill ” 69 @ ” -/1f- — 99 1/9/ 
150 Bighas ; Rs. 76/9/- 


Here, Unit Rate, oe Village Unit 
System will be Rs. (76-9-0 -- 25 « 20 -+. 25 
X 16 + 2 xX 10 + 2% xX 10 + 2% 
xX 3 + 25) or 94 ° pies. The rate for first 
‘lass land will, therefore, approximately be 
(94 xX 20) pies or Re. I/- per bigha, for 


Ans class land -/12/- per bigha, for third 


class land -/8/- per bigha and so on. 

Village B :—Where there has been aianee 
an the classification of land since Settlement 
operations of 1907-11: 


Quantity according to present classification 


Dhani IJ—25 Bighas 35 Bi. @ Re. 1/- = Rs. 25/ 

‘Dhani IT ;,- ,, 40 , @ -{12/-== ,, 18/12/ 
Dhani ET ; 80 |, @ ~——C-/B/- =, 12/8/ 
“Gora i ” 29 20 ro) @ -/8/- —— 99 12/8/ 
‘Gora . IT 39 ” 15 ” @ “/ 4/ “ == 9 6/ 4/ 
‘Gora IT , ,, 10 , @ -f{lf- =, 1/9/- 


150 Bighas 150 Bighas <= Rs. 76/9/- 

In this village, Unit Rate, under Village 
Unit System will approximately be Rs. (76-9-0 
— 35 x 20 + 40 X 16 + 30 X 10 + 20 
x 10 + 15 KX 3 + 10) or 738%p., te, 
:about -/12/6 p. per Bigha of Dhani I lands, 
-/10/- per Bigha of Dhani IT lands; -/6/- per 
Bigha of Dahni III lands and so on. 

Village C :—Where there has been some 
-other change in the classification of land since 
‘tthe Settlement operations of 1907-11 : 

Quantity according to present classification 
‘Dhani I—25 Bighas 50 Bi. @ Re. 1/- = Rs. 25/- 


MOhani Il 2. “19 45 ”° @ -/1 2/- = 499 18/12/ 
Dhanj IIT 95 99 25 2 @ -/8/- ~~ 99 12/8/ 
«Gora I 59 93 15 9% @ -/8/- = 24 12/8/ 
“Gora af 56 9 10 ” @ -/ 4/ = See oag 6/ 4f 
“Gora IIT , ,, 5. @ -/l/- = , 1/9/ 


150 Bighas 150 Bighas. — =: Rs. 76/9/- 

In this village, the’ Unit Rate will 
approximately. be (Rs. 76-@.2 =. 40 * 20 + 
40 X 16+ 35 x 10+ 20 x 10+ 10 X 3 
-+ 5) or 6 $54 p., te. about -/11/2 pies. per 


Bigha of Dhani I lands, -/9/14 pie per Bigha 
of Dhani JI lands, -/5/9 pies per Bigha of 
Dhani IIT lands and so on. 

Now, the distance between these villages 
may be merely an imaginary line of demarca- 
tion and all the lands may enjoy the same 
amount of natural facility for improvement. 
Can there be any justification, whatsoever, for 
the great difference of rate of rent as shown 
above and can there be a more inequitous 
system of assessment than the “ Village Unit 
System ”’ ? 

Since the Settlement operation of 1907-11 
considerable quantity of waste and land under 
forest was brought under cultivation and these 
lands have been assessed to rent in the Revi- 
sional Settlement in accordance with the village 
unit rate worked out in the way mentioned 
above. Although there were good grounds for 
allowing general and flat enhancement on 
account of rise in price of staple food crops, 
the Board of Revenue thought it wise to 
cancel the enhancement of 64 per cent granted 
by the Commissioner. 

_ On the top of all these difficulties for the 
landlords the rent reduction camps in com- 
pliance with the new legislation are in opera- 
tion~and are reducing rent without going in to 
the merit of individual cases. The entire 
operation has been reduced to a mechanical 
process. The basis of calculation and extent 
of accuracy in compilation of the price of 
“ Toodstuff Table” published by the Govern- 
ment of Bihar are not known to us. We find 
the said price list of foodstuff sincludes the 
years from 1897 to 1937. But rents are being 
reduced with reference to the price level shown 
in the chart published for the year 1937 on the 
ground that the Government has not yet 
ascertained the price level for the year 1938. 
We know that there is a good deal of difference 
between the price level of foodstuff in. Dhal- 
bhum and the rest of the district of Sing- 
bhum. We find the Government has given only 
one price level in the chart for the entire 
district of Simgbhum. How one can reconcile 
these anomalies ? 


‘Whatever may be the views of the high 
command of the Congress, most of the persons 
who pass as Congressmen in rural areas con- 
strue Congress resolutions and mandates as it 
suits them best. In Dhalbhum the situation 
brought about by some of the workers is little 
short of a campaign of non-payment of rent. 
But the Congress or even Provincial Congress 
authorities as far as we know, -do not approve. 
of such action. - 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 
By GOPAL HALDAR 


PROTECTOR OF IsLaAM a 


“WatoH Mussoini”’, was the warning when 
Hitler was gaining his victories last month. The 
turn of Mussolini came quickly—and a little 
unexpectedly. Not Tunisia, Jibuti or: the Suez 
- Canal shares, as was feared.by all, but the small 
 State’of Albania on the Adriatic coast became the 
object of, Fascist aggression all of a sudden. in 
the second week of. March. .And.the kingdom 
of the: only Muslim ruler of Europe, King Zog, 
was won at the first stroke. Albania, though 


in Europe, lived outside what we call European 


or western civilization. -In.fact the people lived 


. - in the past, in the feudal order; and a tribal sys- 


tem with tribal jealousies and blood. feuds ob- 
tained in this part of. the. European world. The 
population was mostly . Mahommedan; the 
State had, however,.no State religion; in the 
towns alone Islam as we know couiited for some- 
thing. In -the tribal hinterland of Albania 
Catholicism and Mahommedanism were equally 
in force-——-and equally. of little force so far as the 
tribal life, tribal feuds-and.. friendships, were 
concerned. An order like this is ott of place 
in the modern world., It is an anachronism in the 
modern times, though comparative geographical 
isolation and ‘the political conditions of the 
neighbourhood may give such states a lease of 
independent life denied to many other more pro- 
gressive communities. Albania owed its birth 
in the post-war world to such circumstances; and 
tts existence in the world so long to the same, 
until Mussolini came to power in Rome. An 
economic and diplomatic arrangement was then 
made with Italy; Albania retained -her separate 


existence, but it was clear that the Kingdom 


could not escape the Fascist hegemony. King 
Zog, was not so foolish as to forget it or lose 
sight of the developments around him. Musso- 
lini, it was supposed, would therefore leave him 
tmharmed as ZLog had placed himself under his 
virtual tutelage. Moreover, he claimed to be 
the “Protector of Islam”; the Bari radio 
ceased ° repeating this to the 
Islamic peoples around. But Il Duce changed 
his mind, the Adriatic shores required more 
direct control. Albania was offered an. Italian 
army to be stationed at her capital. It was to 
be .an army of occupation. The. Albanians 


refused, and the Italians landed and bombard- 
ed and established themselves. The King of 
Italy was offered the Crown of Albania* by the: 
rival ‘tribal faction of King Zog who with his: 
Catholic Queen had: already. sought refuge in: 
Greece. So ended the only Muslim State in: 
Europe, and .-the Islamic world, even our 


Muslim League poMUelane denounce Italy.. 


‘inaeay “ REASONS ” 


The extinction of Albania gives a further 
insight into the Italian power politics. The- 
Mediterranean, it is well-known, is to be 
turned into an Ttalian lake. All Italy’ s roilitary” 
and political efforts are devoted to that end.. 
But the recent aggressions of the Axis powers. 
have at last forced France and Britain to protect. 
their positions, in the Mediterranean: regions,. 
particularly with a view to stop the Axis‘ control. 
there. Britain,.it was known, was already in. 
friendly parlance with Greece and Turkey, and. 
while Rumania and Poland were just being: 
drawn closer. by a talk of defensive alliance, 
Jugoslavia was supposed to be casting her eyes. 
in the same direction against the pressure from. 
Germany on the one hand and Italy on the other.. 
The Axis must move and move quickly before: 
the slow-moving democracies can conclude their 
arrangements in the Balkans. The Adriatic 
coast became, therefore, the greater concern to 
Italy. Albania, of course, was virtually 
under her protectorate; it made Italy’s posi-- 
tion safe and strong for purposes of defence.. 
But the demands of the times were greater: 
and a mere defensive strength would not suffice: 
any: more for Italy. The ports and hinter-. 
lands of :Albania must be under direct Italian. 
control to enable Mussolini, firstly, to keep: 
the control of the Eastern Mediterranean in: 
Italian hands, and, secondly, to “ bottle up ”’s 
Jugoslavia by closing the Adriatic for her as: | 
well as for any ally that Jitgoslavia might have- 
in the west. The occupation of Albania thus: 
must put Greece on fiet guard against rashly 
joining the non-Axis alliance against Italian: 
ambitions.. A hosti e control of the Greek har-- 
bours would %es@* source of future danger to: 
Italy; so it just be sought to be averted. 
Nearer home, again, the occupation of Albania: 
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would force Jugoslavia into a neutrality, if not 
into a virtual joining of the Axis. Then, whether 
Jugoslavia joins-them or not, she may await the 
same fate that overtook her partner in the Little 
Entente, Czecho-Slovakia, or escape that final 
catastrophe by placing the agricultural, industrial 
and, mineral resources of the country at the 
-disposal of Italy and Germany. A third object, 
-of course, of Mussolini was to prove to the 
Italians at home that the Fuehrer had not com- 
‘pletely cast him into shade, that Il Duce had 
chad laurels gained for his Italians in this race 
for power. Abyssinia Is a conquest that will 
take long to pay; its romance is worn off for 
‘the Italians under the burning sun of the African 
‘tropics, Spain is to be left behind at the begin- 
“ning of this May; and Jibouti,:Tunisia, etc., are 


‘still ‘claims’ that are to be substantiated by. 


“means which could not be risked at the moment. 
“The little kingdom of King Zog offered the op- 
‘portunity for Mussolini to regain the footlights 
“of international stage and retain the hysteric 
: applause of Italian worshippers. The Albanians 
“were told to accept, like the Czechs and Slavs, 
‘a protectorate from Italy. They refused and 
Italy was robbed of a Hitlerian non-violent 
victory. Rumours were afloat that Italy was 
-about to invade. An official statement contra- 
«dicted it, negotiations were progressing satisfac- 
-torily. Then there was an admission that the 
-talks were not so successful, and, in a couple of 
days, the Italian navy shelled, ‘the aeroplanes 
“bombed, and the- army bombarded Albanian 
- capital and towns. The explanation was various 
—Italian nationals were oppressed in Albania; 
-the population of one million proposed an attack 
-on Jugoslavia; Albanians were inviting the 
“Italians against Zog’s misrule; the Balkan want- 
-ed peace to be assured to it through Mussolini, 
-ete., ete. But reasons were unnecessary to be 
-adduced; Italian motive was plain and nobody 
“in the world now any more calls for’ reasons 
‘from aggressors. Power is the best argument 
and the best instrument in the international 
~power politics of the day. 


BauLKAN Pouttics 


The extinction of Albania, it is evident, 
-actuated by power politics, was bound to have 
‘influence on the Balkan polities as it existed. 
“Mussolini assured Greece that he was not mov- 
ing beyond the Greco-Albanian borders. 
“Metaxas, the Greek dictator, refused to be sway- 
-ed by the assurance Or the threat. A Greco- 


‘British understanding is reached probably on. 
-the same line as that arrived at with Poland and | 
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Rumania. A similar alliance with Turkey is als 
about to be accomplished. Turkey is under 
stood to have agreed to open the Dardanelles tc 
British and French warships in the case of war 
This, no doubt, means a partial, and probably 
temporary, defeat for Mussolini; it is to be 
seen how he manages the strategic advantages 
on the Adriatic to compensate for this failure o1 
turn the Greek and Turkish tendencies agair 
in his favour. For the present, his reply has 
been a strengthening of the Dodacanese anc 
quicker movements on the Spanish coast anc 
in the Libyan desert. 


Jugoslavia, however, fulfilled Mussolini: 
hopes. The country saw wisdom and recognisec 
the indefensible military position of the country 
against Germany from the north and Italy frox 
all other sides. Its position was further com- 
plicated by the perpetual Croatian and Serb- 
ian dissensions inside. Jugoslavia had failed tc 
solve the minority question even under its able 


Prime Minister M. Stoyadinovitch. The Czeco- 


slovakian State was a writing on the wall fo: 
her to read and profit by; and attempts are 
being made now by the Regent, Prince Paul 
with the co-operation of the Croat leader Dr 
Matchek and his Prime Minister M. Marko- 
vitch to settle this outstanding problem ol 
Jugoslavia. The Italian and German menace 
is no doubt bringinig about a unity; but ever 
this unity in the world in which Jugoslavia is 
placed now cannot enable her to face the threat 
from the hereditary enemies, Italy and Ger- 
many. So, Jugoslavia is losing, much agains! 
her will perhaps, round the “Axis powers—anc 
away from Rumania of the Little Entente anc 
others, the present Balkan Entente. 

Rumania, with the economic hold of Ger. 
many, is still grasping for life as a politically 
Sovereign State; and, though belated, at last the 
so-called Peace Powers are seeking to gain hel 
back- from the clutches of Berlin. King Caro. 
is active and steady, but by no means ready fo! 
a liberal deal with powers not so strong as the 
ageressors. ‘Thus, the Bulgarian claims to Dob: 
ruja are not to be fulfilled and other Bulgariar 
patches within the Rumanian borders are not tc 
be yielded, though the minorities may be grant: 
ed better terms by Rumania. 

Alone among the neighbours Bulgaria is 
therefore, not prepared fo enter the Balkan En. 
tente, which was oy Mially created against her 
At the same tin; Bulgarian public opinion is 
against the Axif powers and is anti-German 
and Bulgaz penwilling to enter the anti. 


‘Commintern gipup. 


Thus stand the Balkan ‘States—and the 
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Balkans always have been Europe’s cockpit for 
contending forces. 


BritisH Foreign Pouicy 


The annexation of Albania also meant a 
necessary change in European politics. It had 
come, as we saw, quickly as European powers 
appeared to be ranged at last into two groups, 
the Aggressive Groups, containing the Axis 
powers based on anti-Comintern pact; and a 
Peace Front, which waits in a_ nebulous 
stage to be negotiated into a reality. The 
crystallization of this Front depends practi- 
cally on the two great powers, Britain and 
Russia, which are still by no means very near 
to each other. It is evident that Soviet Russia 
is the “untouchable” in the  capitalist- 
imperialist politics of the world. Our ‘ demo- 
cracies, though the ridiculous contradiction 
underlying .it escapes the notice generally, are 
colony-owning big ‘imperialist democracies.’ 
The guardians of thig order depend for their 
standard of life and \ulture on the exploited, 
on the profits within th ntry and the super- 
profits flowing in from ove¥eas. As Fascism 
protected the profit-owning 
more inclined towards the 
the Soviet was a burning . 
masses within the country to rebel against the 
profit-owing system and to the subject races in 







the colonies to end the super-profit-making 


imperialist sway, Great Britain would want no: 
good of the Soviet. So, Chamberlain had been. 


pro-Fascist in the name of pursuing a policy 
of peace and appeasement. But, the con- 
tradictions of the system at last put him in a 
more tight corner, not unforeseen Kefore. The 


Fascists want “redistribution of the earth,” 


which is already distributed among the old 
imperialists; weaker states cannot be easily 
had to stop their mouths any more. Italy has 
menaced the Empire-route and Germany claims 
the colonies. 


dends, and a challenge to the very standard of 


life and civilization which the Empire assures. 


to the British ruling class. Thus, Fascism, 


while the best friend of the system, proves also- 
And what is Britain to do ?° 
The Times and The Observer at last recog-. 


its worst enemy. 


nise the danger from the Axis-powers; Mr. 


Chamberlain on the 3lst March came out with: 


a declaration which announced a change in 
the British Foreign Policy and 
Poland of protection 
invasion. 


British relations with Soviet Russia. 


This would mean a dwindling of 
the imperial super-profits, of the overseas divi- 


assured ' 
against unprovoked 
But the new policy would logically 
—and necessarily—mean an orientation in the- 
There ! 
Britain is again undecided, again Chamberlain 
holds back, talks go on. May be Roosevelt’s. 


ee 
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‘efforts will bear fruit; the Fascists cry halt or 


the U. S$. A. deelare herself in favour of the 


** democracies "—and save Britain from a Soviet 
-alliance. It is 


known, as it is that a 
Peace Front can only hope to be effective 


-against the aggressive Axis if it is joimed 


by the Soviet with its mighty military and 
moral assets; it is admitted that none but 
the Soviet today is resolutely against all military 


‘gains and in favour of peace; it is also not 
-denied that under Stalin, as he reminded Roy- 


Howard, communism is not regarded as an 


-article for export. What then prevents Britain 
from negotiating with the Soviet, and call for 
-a Peace Conference, as suggested, and, from 
-ereating a real Peace Front? The reply is 
‘plain—the untouchable power is too dangerous 


for Britain to admit in her capitalist house. 


Soviet Foreicn Po.nicy 
The Soviet is not ignorant of the attitude. 
It does not harbour any illusion. In the 18th 


Congress of the Communist Party, Stalin 
recently made a masterly analysis of the posi- 
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tion of these powers, ‘the democracies.’ They 
simply avoid war hoping the Axis powers and 
the Soviet will exhaust themselves in deadly 
engagements to leave the field clear to these 
old imperialist powers for negotiation and to 
enable them to make good business out of these 
wars in the final hour. These imperialists cannot 
enter any war because that would mean an 
internal revolution of the exploited masses in 
the country and in the colonies. So, the Soviet 
knows and sticks to its position, to its policy 
of peace and anti-war, and refuses to be 
dragged into this imperialist squabble for 
power, colonies, and redistribution of the earth. 
The Second Imperialist War has begun, and 
the Soviet would refuse to join it. 

Can the War be stopped from attaining its 
natural culmination? Mr. Roosevelt has 
appealed to the dictators with an epoch- 
making proposal of non-aggression for twenty 
years. They are silent, for the moment making 
preparations complete. But the war is already 
on, we should know. The war has begun—it 
began in 1936, as Mr. Liddell Hart reminds us. 











Major Patit Paban Chowdry, I.M.S., M.( 
with Mrs. Chowdry 


Decorated with the Military Cross for conspicuous gallantry 
by H. M. King George VI at the Buckingham Palace on 
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Gandhi-Bose Correspondence 
The correspondence -by telegrams and 
letters which passed between Mahatma Gandhi 
and Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose on the 
questions of the formation of the Congress 
Working Committee, the immediate work before 
the Congress, a programme for carrying 1% out, 
and’ similar issues,.was published: in the dailies 
on the 14th May last. It consists of 34 
telegrams and 13 letters. It started with a 
telegram from §j. Bose on March 24 from 
_Jamadoba, Jealgora, where he had been con- 
valescing, and ended with Mahatmaji’s tele- 
gram to him from Brindaban in Champaran 
district on May 5, authorizing _him to release 
the correspondence to the press. . 
The questions which 8]. Bose wanted to 
settle by correspondence have all been directly 
or indirectly settled by the turn which events 


took during the last few days of April last. - 


Therefore the release of the correspondence a 
fortnight later could not and did:not have any- 
thing to do with shaping the course of those 
events. The questions to which the corres- 
.pondence related having been settled for the 


time being, it is at present only: or mainly of: 





historical importan Not that it will not in- 
directly influence th&X policies and’ programmes 
of different Congress Yawaties ;—it will undoubt- 
edly do so. But it will 7 +t directly influence 
them. Hence the letters nded not be discussed 
in detail to meet the newM&oi the man who is 
congerned with current politqes- 
“We have said that it is at Present only or 


mainly of historical importance. 
a fit subject for study from the point of view: 


It is also- 
of political science. 


psychological study. Here a distinction must 
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It 1s not less deserving of : 


be drawn between the letters of the two cor-_ 


respondents. §}. 


Bose expresses ‘himself fully - 


and unreservedly in his’ letters, and generally © 


places all his facts and 
Gandhiji. 
Hence his letters can be analysed and studied 


psychologically. Gandhiji, on the other hand, 


reasons 


before 
He argues ably on all his points. | 


is very frugal in the use of words and, speaking : 
generally, does not give his’ reasons in these ° 


letters of his, but rather his dicta. 
are not always obvious. 
example. More than once §)j. 
till the next: Congress in 
following : 


“Tf till the last you insist that a composite cabinet 
is unworkable and, a homogeneous cabinet is the only alter- 
native before us and if you want me to form a cabinet 


of my choice; I would earnestly réquest you to give me 
your vote’ of confidence till the next Congress.” 


As in his reply Gandhiji did not say 


anything on this point, ij would not be unfair 


to infer that he had no confidence in Sj. Bose. 
Similarly, $j]. Bose could not elicit any answeis 
to several questions put to Mahatmaji. Hence, 
perhaps a political psycho-analyst might like to 
find out why Mahatmaji did not.repose confi- 
dence in $j. Bose or did not answer some of his 
questions, or why, again, in different contexts 
he suggested that Sj. Bose might or should resign. 


His reasons | 
We’ will give an.* 
Bose asked . 
-Mahatmaji to give him his vote of confidence -, 
words like the ° 
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It-is perfectly true that on some occasions the economic platform appears to. us outsiders . 


: ~mentals ” 
” Bose correspondence, but they are not definitely 





Mahatmaji entirely uncovers his mind and makes 
confessions. But on other occasions he keeps 
his mind completely clothed and covered, treat- 
ing it differently from his body, which he 
clothes only to the extent that is necessary for 
a householder.- 
one’s policy, programme, strategy, etc., a secret, 


_- ig an indispensable qualification for statesmen 
-. and politicians. 


Therefore, one should not 
complain if any great political leader does not 
blurt out all that is in his mind. But the 
greater the leader, the greater is the curiosity 
of the people to know what he thinks and feels 


_and why he spoke or wrote or acted in some 


particular manner but not in another. Ordinary 
men must hold their souls in patience if. their 


curiosity be not satisfied. But political psycho- 


analysts may not feel so helpless. They may 
try to uncover and discover what political 
leaders keep completely covered. 

What is remarkable in Gandhiji’s letters is 
that, though he did not give Sj. Bose the vote 
of confidence which he earnestly asked for, 


_there is not the least trace of bitterness or 


asperity -or anger in what the great old leader 
wrote to the younger one. And what is equally 
remarkable: in the latter’s letters, is that there 
is not the least trace of disrespect, bumptious- 
ness, or querulousness in them. Their personal 


attitude towards one another and their personal: 


relations, so far as these can be gathered from 
the correspondence, are all that they should be. 


Congress “ Fundamentals ” ' 


Fundamental differences ” 
occur more than once in the Gandhi- 


enumerated, mentioned, described or explained. 
It is not easy to infer what they are. But from 
the following extract from one of Gandhiji’s 
letters it appears that the “ fundamental ” 
differences are political and industrial : 


“Do you not see that we two honestly see the same 
thing differently and even draw opposite conclusions? How 
can we meet on the political platform: Let us agree to 
differ there and let us meet on the social, moral and 
municipal platform. I cannot: add the economic, for we 
have discovered our differences on that platform also.” 


It is true national industrial planning was 
undertaken during Sj. Bose’s first term of 


presidentship. -But, while laying siress on large. 


scale industries, he did not exclude cottage 
industries from its purview. On the other hand, 
there are some big industrial magnates among 


* Gandhiji’s followers, though his own emphasis 


18 on cottage indtistries. So the | difference on 


Mantra-gupti, that is, keeping © 


_dox Rightists. 


“and “ funda-' 


‘these respects than before. 


to be one of emphasis, not one of kind. 


“ Composite” or “ Homogeneous” 
Working Committee . zs 


In the Gandhi-Bose correspondence Sy): 
Bose pleaded for a composite Congress Work- 
ing Committee, whilst Gandhiji wanted a 
“ homegeneous ” cormmittee. Subhas Babu was 
quite agreeable to working with Rightist mem- 
bers, and evidently felt that they and he would 
be able to pull together, as in fact they had 
done previously. Mahatmaji ‘was for a 
‘‘ homogeneous ” committee, as he thought there 
were fundamental differences between the two 
groups. a 

Pandit ‘ Jawaharlal Nehru and §]j. Sarat 
Chandra Bose were members of the last Work- ¢ 
ing Committee. Perhaps they were not ortho- 
Were they ? In any case, for 
those who do not possess an inside knowledge. 
of Congress homogeneity and heterogeneity, it 
would be. difficult to lay down the extent of the 
adulteration of the Leftist or Rightist. element 
which would or would not destroy homo- 
geneity. ' 

Sj: Bose’s reasons for advocating a com- 
posite cabinet were neither idealistic nor 
fanciful but based on practical grounds and 
historical precedents. But if among leading 
Congressmen personal likes and dislikes were . 
really or virtually, though not admittedly, 
decisive factors, Gandhiji was right in turning. 
down the proposal for a composite cabinet. 


Corruption and Violence Among 
Congressmen 


Not having any inside knowledge of Con- 
gress affairs and of the personalities of Con- 
gress members, we are unable to decide whether 
Gandhiji is right in holding that corruption 
and the. tendency to violence have increased | 
among them or whether $j. Bose is right in 
thinking that Congress is not worse situated in 
But readers of the 
correspondence cannot fail to note that, Wwhat- 
ever 5]. Bose’s estimate of the situation, he was 


. repared to do all that lay in his power to root’ 


ut corruption in Congress’ ranks and dis- 
courage the tendency to vflence. 





ae ltimatum ” and Sanction ” 


When we comménted on Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose’s presidential ‘ess at Tripuril, we could 
not support the’ yroposal or suggestion con- 
tained therein to the effect that the Indian 


~. 


NOTES 


National Congress should send an ultimatum to 
the British Government that unless Purnia 
Swaraj was conceded within a definite period 
named therein, Congress would take the steps 
necessary for winning it, and we gave our 
reasons for not supporting it. Our attitude to- 
wards the same proposal or suggestion, made by 
$j. Bose in his letters to Gandhiji, remains 
unaltered. We cannot claim to know as much 
about the strength 
gress in India as Sj}. Bose does. Bub so far-as 
Bengal is concerned, the province does not seem 
at present to back the Congress as much as 
before, though there is no other organization 
strong enough to oust it. In some’ other pro- 
vinees, too, its hold on the people seems to have 
diminished to some extent, though it has not 
been displaced by any other organization. The 
tendency to violence may or may not have 
increased. But the tendency is sufficiently 
strong to disturb, if not to destroy, the non- 
violent atmosphere necessary for the success 
of a movement of civil disobedience. In The 
Modern Review for October, 1920, we gave our 
reasons for anticipating the failure of crvil 
disobedience, which need not be repeated. 


It is true that the Congress gave an ulti-- 


matum to the Government on some previous 
occasions. But we do not oppose the proposal on 
the ground of its novelty, but on the ground of 
its anticipated failure or apprehended futility. 
Herein we are at one with Mahatmaji, though 
we do not possess the fulness of knowledge of 
Congress matters and affairs which he does. 


T he Pant Resolution 


Before the publication of the Gandhi- Bose 
correspondence we learned from §}. Satis Chan- 
dra Das Gupta’s Rashtra-vdni that Mahatma 
Gandhi had not beer’ shown the draft of the Pant 
Resolution or made acquainted with its full 
purport before it was moved or passed at 
Tripuri. From the Gandhi-Bose correspondence 
we learn that Mahatmaji had been told at 
Rajkot that a resolution would be moved at 
Tripuri expressing full confidence in the mem- 
bers of thé old Working Committee, whereupon 
he had told his informant that the resolution was 
good as far as it wet. But his letter to §}. 
Bose which supplies Mig information does not 
tell us definitely whether “his informant com- 
municated to him in full hows far it really went. 
However, we learn from the letter that he saw 
the full text of the resolutioA™aAt Allahabad 
manf days after the recent session of the 
Congress at Tripuri. We are not aware that 


t 


or weakness of the Con-’ 
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after he had seen it, he took to task his. 
followers who moved .and supported it. Nor 
does he condemn them in the letter to Sj. Bose 
concerning it, forming part of the Gandhi-Bose 
correspondence. 

- Our view has all along been that -the Pant 
resolution was, according to the. Congress 
constitution, unconstitutional and ultra-vires. 


- But as, far from being a Congress leader, we 


are not in the Congress at all, Congressmen, 
are not expected to care a straw for our opinion. 
They are, however, bound to have some regard 
for’ common sense. If any c¢immittee, society, 
association, or meeting proposes to entrust 
anybody with some duty, it is usual to obtain 
the consent of that individual beforehand. 
The Pant resolution proposed to entrust 
Mahatmaji with a very Important task. And 
yet, it appears, its sponsors did not obtain - 
his consent to it or even acquaint him with 
it beforehand! They thus acted in a very 
irresponsible manner. But Mahatmaji does 
not condemn or even admonish them for such 


conduct ! He merely says—and that after being 
pointedly questioned by 8S}. Bose more than 
once : 


“Pandit Pant’s resolution I cannot interpret. (Why ? 
Kd., MW. R.). The more I study it, the more I dislike it. 
The framers ‘méant well. But it does not answer the 
present difficulties.” ° 


So, far from condemning the sponsors of 
the resolution, he actually gives them credit 
for their good intentions !* We are unwilling 
to believe that Mahatmaji considers it a good 
intention on anybody’s part to seek to deprive 
a Congress president of his constitutional right 
to.nominate the Working Committee. Perhaps 


. Mahatmaji ‘gave the framers of the Pant 


resolution credit for some other intention of 
which and of the goodness of which we are not 
aware. 

\The sponsors of the Pant resolution should 
have apologized to the public in general and 


-to Mahatmaji in particular for throwing upon 


him the burden of a responsibility (which he ° 
has rightly refused to shoulder) without 
obtaining his previous permission. But they 
have not done- so. 

Mahatmaji was perfectly right in refusing 
to: impose a Working Committee on 8]. Bose 


* and in observing : 


“Since you think that Pandit Pant’s eee was 
out. of order and.the clause relating to the Working Com- 
mittee is clearly unconstitutional and ultra vires, your. 
course is absolutely clear. Your choice of. the Committee 
should be unfettered.” 


If Gandhiji hal published thi¢ opinion of _ 
his before the A.-I. C. C. meeting ‘in Calcutta, . 


da 
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instead of merely making it known to $j. Bose, 
the whole aspect of things would have changed 
and much trouble and confusion could have 
been prevented. But for some unknown 
reasons—we are loth to believe 1t was considera- 
tion for the feelings of his close and orthodox 
followers—he refrained from doing so. It is a 
great pity that, for whatever reason, Mahatmaji 
should be guilty of neglect of duty. 


He wrote in his letter that, sence Sj. Bose reas 


thought that the Pant resolution was wwléra 
vires and unconstitutional, the latter’s course was 
absolutely clear. But the question was and is : 

Did the Mahatma himself consider it ultra vires 
and unconstitutional ? He is practically the 
author ‘of the present Congress constitution. 
He is not less competent than anybody else to 
say what according to it is unconstitutional 
and ultra vires. It is greatly to be regretted 
that he has avoided answering the aforesaid 
and many other questions which he was in duty. 


‘ bound to answer, 


8}. Bose brought it to the notice of Mahat- 
maji m one of his letters that 


the air at Tripuri was thick with the rumour that the 
resolution had the Mahatma’s support and approval. “ Per- 
haps you are aware that at Tripuri it was given out by 
those who were canvassing in support of Pandit Pant’s 
resolution that telephonic conversation had taken place 
with Rajkot and that that resolution had your full support. 
It was further given out in private conversations that 
nothing short of this resolution in its.entirety would satisfy 
either you or your orthodox followers. Personally, I did 
not and do not believe in-such Teports, but they undoubtedly 
had their vote-catching value.” 


But Gandhiji has taken no notice. of this 
serious allegation. Corruption in the sense of 
bribery is not the only evil that thé Congress 


leaders should. fight. We do not say that all” 


Tripuri rumours are gospel truth. But those 
who are out to cleanse the Augean stables should 
investigate even rumours—particularly when 
they are made public by responsible persons. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose would have been 
perfectly, within his rights in ruling the Pant 
resolution out of order. But he thought -it 
would be unmanly and undemocratic to shut it 
out by taking advantage of a merely technical 
ground. 


Similarly, Sj. Bose would have been 
constitutionally right im brushing aside the 
Pant resolution after it had been passed and 
naming his Working Committee. But having 
allowed it to be moved, he could not fairly 
brush it aside when passed, Moreover, if he 
had not tried to act according to it, he "would 
have antagonized the majority of the A.-I. C. C. 
and the delegates. A president cannot go on 
with his duties successfully if he does so. 


| 
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When Mahatmaji virtually advised him to 
nominate his own Working Committee, it could 
be said that he had acted according +0 Gandhi- 
j’s wishes if he had followed “Mahatmaii’s 
advice. But the Pant resolution laid down not 
only that.. the President should form the Com- 
mittee according to Gandhijji’ s wishes, but also 
that its members should enjoy his confidence. 
But as Mahatmaji did not give 8j. Bose his 
vote of confidence,” it could not have been said 
that the. members of a Committee nominated by 
8}. Bose enjoyed Mahatmaji’s confidence. For 
this reason, §). Bose says in effect, he did not 
act according to Mahatmaji’s advice. 


- We did not want to comment in any detail 
on the Gandhi-Bose correspondence. But we 
have been led on, unawares as it were, to write 
more on it than we wanted to. 
refer only to what Mahatmaji wrote on Rajkot 
affairs in one of his letters to $}. Bose and what 
he 'wrete subsequently in Harijan of ‘May 20, 
and be done wih it. 


Gandhiji on Rajkot Affairs on Second 

April and Twentieth May 
Gandhiji wrdte to $j. 

Bose on April 2nd last : 


Subhas Chandra 


I am glad you have mentioned the little Rajkot affair. 
It brings into prominent relief the different angles from 
which we look at things. I have nothing to repent of in the 
steps I have taken in connection with it.. I feel that it has 
great national importance. I. have not stopped civil dis- 
obedience in the other States for the sake of Rajkot. But 
Rajkot opened my eyes, it showed me the way.- I am not 
in Delhi for my health. I am reluctantly in Delhi awaiting 
the Chief Justice’s decision. I hold it to be my duty to be 
in Delhi till the steps to be taken in due fulfilment of the 
Viceroy’s declaration in his last wire to me ‘were finally 
taken. I may not run any risk.: If I invited the Para- 
mount Power to do its duty I was bound to be in Delhi to 
see that the duty was fully performed. ] saw nothing 
wrong in the Chief Justice being appointed the inter- 
preter of the document whose meaning was put in 


doubt by the Thakore’ Saheb. By the way, Sir Maurice - 


examines the document not in his capacity as Chief Justice 
but as a trained jurist trusted by the Viceroy. By accept- 


ing the Viceroy’s nominee as judge I fancy I have shown - 
both wisdom and grace and what is more important I have 


increased the Viceregal-responsibility in the matter. - 


We did not, want to comment in-Sny detail 


ivate. capacity, who 
gave his award in thesgtajkot affair. But let 
Let us tern to what Gandhiji wrote 
in Harijan of May+20, 1939, under the heading 
“ Confession and Rbpentiance.” As- that article 
has appeard In many newspapers in India .in 
full we shall extract only some paragraphs 
from it. It will be noticed that in. them. 


was the Chief Justice nn fi not Sir Maurice 


We shall now. 
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’ Gandhiji refers to the author of the Award as 


“the Chief Justice,” mot as the jurist Sir 
Maurice Gwyer. 


After an exhaustive discussion with my co-workers I 
have come to the conclusion at 6 o'clock this evening 
~ (17-5-’39) that I should renounce the advantages accruing 
from the Award of the Chief Justice. 

I recognize my.error. At the end of my fast I had 
permitted myself to say that it had succeeded as no pre- 
vious fast had done. I now see that it was tainted with 
Himsa. In taking the fast I sought immediate intervention 
of the Paramount Power so as to induce fulfilment of the 
promise made by the Thakore Saheb. 
way of Ahimsa or conversion. It was the way of Himsa 
or coercion. My fast to be pure should have been 
addressed only to the Thakore Saheb, and I should have 


been content to die if I could not have . melted his heart ° 


or rather that of his adviser Durbar Shri Virawala. My 
eyes would not have been opened if I had not found 
unexpected dificulties in my way. Durbar Shri Virawala 
was no willing party to the Award. Naturally, he was in 
no obliging mood. He, therefore, took advantage of every 
opportunity to cause a delay. The Award, “instead of 
making my way smooth, became a potent cause of anger- 
ing the Muslims and Bhayats against me. Before the 
Award we had met as friends. Now I am accused of 
having committed a breach of promise voluntarily and 
without any consideration made by me. The matter was 
to go to the Chief Justice for decision as to whether I 
was guilty of the alleged breach of promise. The state- 
ments of the Muslim Council and the Girasia Association 
are before me. ' Now that I have taken the decision to 
renounce the Award, there is no occasion for me to answer 
the two cases. So far as I am concerned, the Muslims and 
- Bhayets can have anything the Thakore Saheb may be 
pleased to give them. I must apologise to them ‘for having 
put them to the trouble of preparing their cases. 

IT owe an apology to the Viceroy for the unnecessary 
strain J have put upon him in my weakness. I apologise 
to the Chief Justice for having been the cause of putting 
him to the labour which, had ] known better, he need not 
have gone through. Above all, I apologise to the Thakore 
Saheb and Durbar Shri Virawala. So far as the latter 
is concerned, I must also own that, in®*common with my 


co-workers, [ have harboured evil thoughts about him. [. 


do not here pduse to consider whether the charges made 
against him were true or not. This is not the place to 
discuss them. Suffice it to say that the way of Ahimsa was 
not and has not yet been applied to him. 

And let it be said to my discredit that I have been 
guilty of playing what may he called.a double game, i.e., 
hanging the sword of the Award over h‘s head and wooing 
him and expecting him of his own free will to advise the 
’ Thakore Seheb to grant liberal: reforms. 


We have no desire to comment in extenso 
on Mahatmaji’s statement. The moral strength 
which has enabled him to make this confession 
is ‘undoubtedly a measure of his samtliness. But 
the fact that our greatest political leader erred 
politically in such a ‘i as to oblige him to 
apologize in an abject manner to men in power, 
both indigenous and foreign, and the fact that 
he was outmanceuvred, cannot but be humiliating 
at least to some of those countrymen of. his 
who love and honour him. Confidence in his 


wisdont cannot remain unimpaired and un-. 


shaken after this shock. 


This was not the: 
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Truthfulness’ of Englishmen and. 
Indians ° 


At the resumed hearing of the Bhowal Raj 
case appeal before Mr. Justice Costello, Mr. 
Justice Biswas and Mr. Justice Lodge, Mr. B. C. 
Chatterji, counsel for the plaintiff, said in the 
course of his argument : 


“Yes, Col Calvert has given three different versions 
in three different documents. In his condolence letter he 
finds the Kumar well in the morning. In his affidavit of 
death he finds the Kumar bad in the morning. I will not 
have an Englishman talking in this way unless there is 
something wrong in him. How can the same man write 
the two documents. There is something very seriously 
wrong when you get an Englishman behaving in this way.” 

Mr. Justice Biswas: Any presumption in favour of 
an Englishman because he is an Englishman ? 

Mr. Chatterji: Because, if I may say so, an English- 
man is a sort of ‘top-dog,’ he having had the advantage 
of establishing an Empire throughout the World, and his 
characteristics are that he does not naturally tell a lie. 
This is my experience of the Englishman, in any case 
in. England. 

' Mr. Justice Biswas: That is inferiority complex. 

Mr. Chatterji: JI dare say; it is, but I must state the 
fact in a court of law. 

Mr. Justice Biswas : 
not suffer from that. 

Mr. Chatterji: I have not said that ‘because an 
Englishman is truthful, an Indian is a’ liar. There are 
three doctor friends of mine. One of them is Dr. Pran 
Krishna Acharya who is dead. You cannot get them to 
give a false certificate even if you pay a lakh of rupees 
down. My countrymen are truthful, so are Englishmen. 

Mr. Justice Biswas: But you say one should start 
w-th a presumption in his favour and not with the other. 

Mr. Chatterji: There are two English Judges- who 
feel all the more when they find a countryman of theirs 
behaving in an un-Englishmanlike manner. 

Mr. Justice Biswas : When you find an Indian of 
position behaving in that manner, does it not fill you with 
shame ? 

‘Mr. Chatterji: [| am proud of my countrymen. My 
countrymen are truthful and so are the Englishmen. 
That is what I mean. - 


Mr. Justice Costello : 


I hope all your countrymen do 


Tt is quite enough for your 


purpose to show that it is réasonable to suppose that a 


man in the position of Civil Surgeon or for the matter of 
that, any medical ‘man, would tell the trath. If he does 
uot, there is grave cause of suspecting something wrong. 


Mr. Chatterji : 
I wanted to drive it home. 


Bengal Hindu Union to Fight 
Communal Decision ~ 


The Bengal Hindu Union has issued an 
appeal to Bengal Hindus, signed by its presi- 
dent, Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherji and promi- 
nent members like Messrs. Narendra Kumar 
Basu, 8. N. Banerjee, B. C. Chatterjee, N. C. 
Chatterjee, Sushil Chandra Ghosh, Indra 
Narayan Sen Gupta, Satish Chandra Mukher- 
jee, Hemendra ‘Prasad Ghosh, Dulal Chandra 
Mitra, ‘Nepal . Chandra Ray, Sudhir Kumar: 
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Lahiri, Mohitésh Kumar 
Tarak Chandra Ray, Manindra Nath Mitra 
and Dhiresh Chandra Chakravarti. The appeal 
states In part : 


The inevitable has happened. The Bengalee Hindu is 
now threatened with political and economic extinction. 


The communal decision has been in operation just over two 


years and the Bengalee Hindu is faced with a situation 
fraught with grave danger. His very culture and education 
is being assailed not only insidiously but openly. 

Even in the matter of the communal decision and of 
the iniquitous Poona Pact which while accepting the Mac- 
donald decision produced further cleavage amongst us, some 
of us have not been able to join together and range shoulder 
to shoulder for a united opposition. 

The dangers of the communal decision were appre- 
hended from its very formulation. The results are now 
patent. To take only one recent example, the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Bill shows up the situation in all 
its nakedness. 

The folly of Provincial Autonomy so called and its 
dangers, before reconstitution of Provincial boundaries on 
a linguistic basis, have also been made patent. 

We are therefore issuing-this appeal to all Bengalee 
Hindus to sink their differences, if any, and join together 
in fighting the common menace. Internecine quarrels and 


differences, slogans and catch- -words, creeds and doctrines, - 


may wait but the work of saving ourselves from extinction 
cannot. 

We must rally ourselves under one banner, and unite 
together to, amongst other objects 


(1) Fight the communal decision with a view to 
its repeal or suitable modification. 

(2) Secure the re-adjustment of the boundaries of 
Bengal on a linguistic basis. 

“(3) Protect. Hindu interests and culture in the 
system of education. , 


These will be the principal and immediate fields of 
work of the Bengal Hindu Union which we ask all 
Bengaléc Higdus to join. 


Rajkot An Eye-Opener . 


Mr. Kamalashanker Pandya, Secretary 
of the Gujarat Congress Socialist Party and 
Vice-President of the Central Indian States 
Pepple’s Conference, has issued the following 
statement to the press : 


_“When Gandhiji suspended the States’ People’s move- 
ment in Rajkot and Travancore, Cutch and: Dhankenal, 
we had been hoping for his promised re-orientation of the 
States’ policy, which would involve large masses of people 
for the struggle for the attainment of responsible govern- 
ment in Indian States. 

‘' ©The suspension of the Rajkot struggle was full of 
misgivings, but the radical forces of the country kept 


‘silent with. a view to allow Gandhiji full freedom to 


develop his theédry and movement according te his own 
vision. Today we are witnessing our foremost Jeader 


adopting an attitude inconsistent with our national dignity 


and honour. The gains of the two Satyagralias at Rajkot 
heve been surrendered in the name of Ahimsa. Gandhism 
has today surrendered on all the fronts and is scnfined 
to constitutionalism devoid of revolutionary fervour. 
Compromise on all fronts and liquidation of the revolu- 
tionary tempo of the movement is the key-note of 
Gandhiji’s recent pronouncements... - 2. .... +. 
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“The demoralization consequent upon the suspension 
of the movement in the Indian States is complete and the 
reactionary forces have triumphed. -Gandhiji’s statement 
will give a handle to the princes to crush the movement 
in their States and the poor people’ of the Indian States 
stand today completely isolated. 


“Tt is high time the States’ People workers do not 
attach much importance to diplomats and devise ways 
and means of making their voice felt in the Congress. 
With that aim in view they must support the radical 
and socialist elements in the Congress and make a nation- 
wide propaganda for the abandonment of the non-inter- 
vention policy of the Congress. 


“Rajkot is an eye-opener to us and let us prepare 
ourselves knowing full well that any help coming from 
the orthodox Congress group will only be forthcoming in 
a grudging manner.’ 


aa 


“ Furopean” Party's Role in 
P ¥ 


Politics 
Lonpon, May 23. 


Seah ing at the Caleutta dinner in London. tonight, 
Sir George Campbell described the European party in 
Bengal as being in the position of the old Irish party in 
the House of Commons. He declared that it had had a 
steadying influence on the Ministers, who had had a diffi- 
cult task because at the time of their election they had 
made promises incapable of . achievement.’ 


In the other provinces there was still a great eur of 
doubt in regard to the eventual aims of the Congress, 
In many respects this seemed to be an attempt to destroy 
the revenues of the country and make the issue of stable 
Government impossible. It was too early yet to give 
epinion one way or the other, but he had no doubt that 
there was a tendency in that direction and in that direc- 
tion danger lay. 


Speaking of Federation, Sir George said that this 
should not be hurried. All parties were doubtful in this 
connexion, for the simple reason that they did not know 
under Federation who was going to bé in power. It 
seemed to be the idea of the Congress to” penetrate into 
Indian States with their propaganda so that when the 
time came for Federation they would have their own 
nominees in the Statés and so would achieve power in 
the centre. 


The Europeans were bound to ask if the Congress 
It seemed that it had 
never been the declared policy of the Congress to give 
the Brit’sh in India “protéction to which, they claimed, 
they were entitled. That being so, the British must be 
forgiven if they regarded the Congress policy with con- 
siderable amount of suspicion Reuter. 


The old Irish party in the Pfitish House 
of Commons worked for self-rule for Ireland. 
Does the Eurcpean eer J in the Bengal Legis- 
lature work for self-rule in Bengal? It tries 
to exert, a ‘steadying influence’ on the Bengal 
ministry only to: see that British interests are 
not adversely affecfed by any activities of the 
ministers. It does not try to prevent injury to 
the interests of the people in general '‘and of 
Hindus in particular. 


|. 
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If the policy of the Congress ministries in 
Congress provinces: results in reduction: of 
revenue, Britishers in India will not be asked 
to bring money from Britain to meet deficits. 
The Congress) ministers will make both ends 
meet by retrenchment and new or increased 
taxation. The “European” party’s concern 
for provincial governments’ solvency is suspl- 
cious. Perhaps the wine-selling and _ wine- 
bibbing Britisher does not like the prohibition 
policy of the Congress, and apprehends that 
the: loss of revenue resulting from it may be 
made good by some taxation measures which 
will touch his pocket. - 


It is-well known that the Government of 
India Act of 1935 was framed to stem the tide 
of Indian nationalism and destroy or at least 
reduce the power \of the Congress. But as, to 
the dismay of the, British Government, Con- 
gress has been in the ascendant in most 
provinces, Britishers are anxious to defend 
their last stronghold, the Federal Legislature, 
and remain masters there. If~Congress wants 
to be influential in the States and if in that 
way, among others, it attempis to achieve 
power in the Centre, it is a perfectly legiti- 
mate and patriotic move. Alien outsiders 
have no business to complain of such an attempt 
on the part of the Congress. 


Sir George Campbell says, “ Huropeans,” 
meaning Britishers, are bound to ask if the 


‘Congress had given, the British: a fair deal. 


But there is a previous question: When did 
the Britishers. give Congress a fair deal? It 
was only when their attempt to destroy the, 
power of the Congress in the provinces failed 
that their Secretary of State, Governor-General] 
and Governors condescended to parley with the 
Congress. 


“ Congress 6 give the British in India 
protection” |! Has it come to that? The 
“ Masters’ of India have taken sufficient pro- 
tection for ‘themselves in the Government. o1’ 
India Act of 1935. If more is wanted, why 
can’t they get the Act further amended ? Ask- 
ing Congress to protect them sounds like 
what they call nyaka@mi in Bengali. . 


“When the Congress is really in power, it 
will certainly give equal protection to all 
Nationals of India, incliwding those Englishmen 
and other foreigners who -are. naturalized and 
domiciled in this country. But Britishers who 
are birds of passage and consider themselves 
superior to and masters of Imdians, cannot ex- 
pect to be treated on a footing of equality with 
Indians ‘and enjoy equal rights with them. 
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Mahatma Gandhi on Sesvenation 
Move in South Africa | 


Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a 
message to South Africa on the segregation 
legislation, says: a 


It ‘has! been a matter of grief to me that the Union 
Government have not respected their own agreements 
regarding their treatment of British Indians. There has 
been a policy of progressive’ stringency in their anti- 
Asiatic drive. One, had hoped that what is known as 
Smuts-Gandhi Agreement of 1914 was the last word in 
this matter. It was also hoped that with virtual restric- 
tion of Indian Immigration there would be progressive 
amelioration in the condition of Domiciled Indians. But 
that hope was dashed to pieces. Much deterioration has 
taken place since. There have been Round Table and 
other Conferences and Agreements have been reached but 
never has any finality been felt‘ by the Indians. Evidently 
the Union Government would not be happy till they have 


either driven away Indians whom they ‘have given legis- 


lative protection or reduced their status to such an extent 
that self-respecting Indians would not care, to remain in 
South Africa. I have, therefore, not discotintenanced their 
reporteg decision to fight this Jatest menace of segregation 


through civil res: stance, if necessary’ There must he. 


perfect cchesion and union among the Indians who are 
divided into groups. And their resistance will be vain if 
they are not resolute in self-suffering. Public opinion in 
India including that of Europeans will, 1 hope, back the 
Indians in their unequal fight, and ‘call upon. . India 
Government to exert its influence with the Union Govern- 
ment. 

Lastly [ appeal to the best mind of South Africa to 
see that simple justice is not denied to the Indian settlers 
who have done no wrong to the country of their adop- 


tion.—A. P. 


Praja Sabha E lections in M ayurbhanj 


The first general elections of the five Praja | 


Sabhas have been concluded in Mayurbhan}. 
The results have been published in the State 
Gazette with a message from the Maharaja in 
the course of which he says in part: 


“JT have watched with interest the first elections 
under the Mayurbhanj Praja Sabha Order, 1938, which 
have just been concluded. Representative bodies like Praja 
Sabhas are altogether an innovation in Mayurbhanj. 

I hope that the political education of my people, which 
has thus begun, will in the fullness:of time enable all 
sections of them to take an intelligent interest in the 
administration of the State.... It is my desire that the 
next important step in the ‘direction of administrative 
development shall be the establishment of a central legis- 
lature for Mayurbhanj; and to my peoples’ representatives 


in the Praja Sabhas shall belong the privilege of selecting 


a reasonable proportion of members of the legislature. 
An important experiment is being launched today towards 
an adjustment, on modern constitutional lines, of the 
traditional mutual relations of my administration and my 
people; and in the new sphere of public activity that is 


é 


being opened, there will be much need for caution and | 


circumspection, much will have to be learnt by gradual 
experience and many pitfalls will have to he avoided, in 
order that the experiment may not prove a failure. I 
would ask mv people to remember that peaceful progress 
ean be hoped to-be achieved on. the new path they are 
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about to’tread, actuated by a true spirit of service and 
honesty of purpose, proceed. with patience and a sense of 
realities, and feel a genuine pride in being citizens of 
Mayurbhanj.” 


A Frenchman’s Criticism of Indians 
A French gentleman has sent us the follow- 


ing extract (in translation from a French 
book*), requesting us to reply to it: 


-“ French India has remained, save and ex- 
cept in a few things, almost the same as it'was 
a century back. Europeans have developed 
commerce, industry and brought more comfort 
there; they have not introduced their manners 
and customs. Hindus remain Hindus;-they look 
at us, but, in general, they do not understand 
us; they await a better life in the midst of 
calm and resignation. Accustomed to bend the 
head, they tolerate us because they feel weak 
and are incaphble of organizing themselves. They 
will never pe organised so long as this admixture 
of religions, races and castes exist. Gandhi, 


_ the ascetic, whom I saw as a figure who exer- 
' cises considerable influence over this vast popu- 


lation, a trainer of men, who economizes neither 
his words nor his time nor any trouble, will 
from, time to time provoke sudden revolts. 


Neither he nor others will be able to organise 


a people composed of elements so different and 
aspirations so diverse. It will stffice for one, 
to be convinced, to peep through the little win- 
dows, represented by our’ dependencies, as to 


what is going on in Bigger India : with an army 


of a little over 50 thousand neads, our neighbours 
and allies have been leading 350, ‘000 ,000 eee 
tants. 


“India might change, but. will chains only 
on the day when the abolition of castes will be 
a real fact—the day when the people, belong- 
ing to lower castes, who form the majority, will 
impose their will and understand that, far or 
near the roof of the world, intelligence, goodness 
and work are the sole factors measuring the 
intrinsic value of an individual.” 

There is nothing original in the observations 
on India and Indians printed above. They are 
not entirely devoid of truth. Indians have been 
making progress towards greater unity and 
solidarity, appearances to the contrary notwith- 


_ standing. We are not apologists or advocates of 


* The French name of the book and one of its parts, 
ete., may be translated as, Nurture of Natives .in the 
ardy, Ch. Richet et fils—Vigot 
Freres—Hditeurs. Paris. VIE. French India, pp. 291. 
““ Some reflections on French India and Nurture, of Natives.” 
a Dr. E. Quemener, Chief Medical Officer of the Colonial 

‘Troops, 


caste or communal separatism. On the con- 
trary, we do not observe caste distinctions our- 
selves and want. the abolition of caste. The 
rigours of caste have been gradually relaxing 
There are communal conflicts, no doubt; bu 
endeavours for communal rapprochement: con- 
tinue te be made. 

Some other peoples in foreign lands have 
been able to become one nation and organize anc 
free themselves in spite of the existence 0: 
feligious differences and of something very simi. 
lar to caste and the caste spirit. India’s. i 
not at all a hopeless or an anon unique 
case. 


- 


Rabindranath Tagore’ s Earliest 
English Writings a 


Professor V. Lesny writés in his excellen 
work, Rabindranath Tagore: His Personaliti 
and Work, (Allen & Unwin,’ London), whiel 
all who wish to understand and appreciat 
Tagore must read: 


“As early as 1910 the first translation of a tale b 
Tagore was published in thé Calcutta Modern Review 
the publisher, Ramananda Chatterjee, an old friend o 
the poet’s, wished some of Tagore’s poems, too, to b 
translated into English, and discussed the matter wit 
the poet. Tagore brought him two poems translated b 
Lokendranath Palit, these appeared in the same period: 
cal in May and September 191]. But Ramanand 
Chatterjee would have liked the poems to have bee 
translated into English by the poet himself, and aske 
him to do so. But Tagore, alluding to the fact that a 
a schoolboy English had cost him severe struggle: 
replied humorously by quoting two lines of a poem ¢ 
his (Gan; cf. p. 197): “Under what pretext. wi 
-you make her come back whom you dismissed wit 
tears in her eyes?” Nevertheless he shortly afterward 
brought translations of several poems, which were pul 
lished in The Modern ania 


How “ Gitanjali” Came to be 


Published 


The same book by Professor leny tell 
how Gitanjali came to be published. This i 
how he begins the account: 


“In Men and Memories Sir William Rothenstein tel! 
how Gitanjali came to be published in English, It we 
Rothenstein who induced the India Society in Londo 
to publish a selection of Tagore’s poems in Englist 
He had made the acquaintance of Tagore before «thi 
during a visit to the poet’s nephew, the painte 
Abanindranath Tagore, in India. At that time Tagore 
appearance strongly attracted him, and it seemed to hi: 
that in this man, who was silently listening to talk abou 
art, apparently absorbed*in thought, physical and mor: 
beauty were harmoneously wedded. At the time, hov 
ever, no one told him that this was one of the greate: 
modern Indian authers. The tale which appeared i 
translation in The Modern Review in 1910 appealed 1 
him greatly, and he enquired in Calcutta whether Englis 


' translations of any other tales were obtainable.” 
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NOTES 


In May, 1912, Tagore went to Europe. 


“During his visit his host (Rothenstein) asked him 
whether he had translations of gny of his poems. Tagore 
had with him some poems which he had translated during 

- his illness, Most of these were from Gitanjali; 
Rothenstein gave them to W. B. Yeats, who was enchanted 
with their profundity.” 


Taser Des” or A Land : Cards 


Professor Lesny writes on Téser Des, of 
which we print in this number a translation by 
Mr. K. R. Kripalani which originally pupae 
in the Vesva-bharati Quarterly : 


Taser Des (“A Land of Cards) is a satire written 
in 1932 but not published until 1933; this time the 
poet's butt is misplaced conservatism, conventionality, 
inactivity and’ retrogressiveness.” 


The translation is of the latest, revised, 
edition, with many new songs. By the courtesy 
of the master painter Nanda Lal Bose we have 
been able to illustrate the play with his colour- 
ed drawing, forming our frontispiece. The 
photographs reproduced are by the noted 
photographer Sambhu Saha. 


World State, Union of Democracies, 


and World Order 


How to abolish war, secure permanent 
peace, and produce world order is the biggest 
problem today before humanity. 

On this subject, Mr. Lionel Curtis writes 
‘in International Affairs (London) for May, 
1939 : 


My meaning is that nothing can solve the problems 
we are now facing but a world government responsible, 
not to States, but to all individuals fitted for the trust. 
That is the goal, however remote, at which we must aim. 
In handling all human affairs you must first decide what 
you are trying to do, what is the goal you are trying to 
reach, I am now convinced that a world commonwealth 
embracing all nations and kindreds and tongues is the 
goal at which we must aim before we can hope to move 
to a higher plane of civilization. Indeed, I will now go 
so far as to say that unless we conceive that goal in time, 
and take steps to approach it, our present stage of civili- 
zation is doomed to collapse. 

IT am sure that a world government is the ultimate 
goal we shall reach. I am equally sure that its structure 
can only be built little by little, bir by bit. And I 
strongly suspect that the first step is by far the most 
dificult. The world is obsessed by nationalism. That 
mational Stages are the last word in political construction 
is an almost universal assumption. I believe in preserv- 
ing all that is best in nationalism and that sooner or 
later men will rise to the new idea that two ‘or more 
nations, without losing their characteristics or freedom, 
can unite in one international State, can erect one federal 
government responsible to all their citizens fit for the 
task, for maintaining peace between themselves, and also 
between themselves and the world without. I believe 
that they will form a federal government, limited to that 
purpese, leaving all other activities to the national 
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governments where they now rest. I believe that the 
nations so united in-one international State would 
presently find they had attained a higher degree of 
freedom. In a few generations other States would be 
eager to enter the federation, and the process of accre- 
tion, once parte would advance more rapidly than men 
are now able t6 conceive. 

It is not enough to conceive the goal. When you 
have done that, I’hold it a duty to force yourself to 
think what practical step can be taken to start men on 
the path which leads to the goal. I have therefore given 
my own personal view that a beginning might be made 
by Australia, New Zealand and Great Britain. I believe 
that if that step could be taken in time, humanity would 
be saved thereby from sufferings untold. 


Referring to Mr. Clarence K. Streit’s book, 
Umon Now (London, Jonathan Cape), Mr. Cur- 
tis writes : 


Mr. Streit shows how restricted and how precarious 
is the freedom which peoples enjoy under national 
commonwealths. He proves with unanswerable force what 
an increase in personal freedom, material prosperity and 
national security the democracies would gain by joining 
one international commonwealth. He has brought to bear 
on the subject a better grasp and also an incomparably 
fuller knowledge of the social and economic factors than 
T can command. 


Lord Meston has both praise and dispraise 
for the book in International Affairs, but ends 
by saying that “ Mr. Streit has at least earned 
the right to challenge his critics to show him “a 
better way.” 


The Thesis of “ Union Now x 


The Christian Register, the Unitarian week- 
ly of Boston states the thesis of Mr. Streit’s 
book, Union Now, thus : 


Perhaps it is best to begin by noticing what Mr. 
Streit emphasizes from beginning to end, ie, that 
wherever alliances and leagues have been tried, sooner. 
or later and generally sooner, they have failed. Isolation 
also has never remained isolation. But wherever union 
has been tried, it has succeeded, provided that those who 
tried it were of the democratic faith, The most important 
example, of course, is that of the United States. But 
the French and English of Canada have also succeeded, 
the French, Germans and Italians of Switzerland. the 
Dutch and REnglish of South Africa. All of these suc- 
cesses have been recorded in spite of considerable handi- 
caps and difficulties. In the recent case of Czechoslova- 
kia, it should be noted that, in spite of inherent weakness 
through bad planning at’ Versailles, the composite nation 
was only disintegrated when outside pressure became 
overwhelming. 


In contrast to these successes are the 
failures of all leagues, balances of power and 
isolationisms : 


The League of Nations has failed. It failed because 
it remained a League of Nations instead of being a-true 
community of peoples. It was never more than a collec- 
tion of competing and maneuvring nationalisms and it 
never could have been more, simply because it was a 
league and not an organic union. As for balances of 
power, they always overbalance, one way or the other. 
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And until they do so, a greater or lesser state of moral 
‘warfare exists continuously. Isolationisms also have never 
been known to endure. Whatever the desire of some of 
us may tbe to keep the United States out of war if war 
comes—and J, for one, am in favour of trying if that 
comes to be the only hope that is left—it must be admit- 
ted that the basis of the hope is fragile. This way of 
organic. union is the only constructive way, either immedi- 
ately or eventually, for producing affirmative peace. 


How would the Union produce peace ? 


_ Peace would be produced because, in the first , place, 
no nation or combination of nations could possibly hope 
to overthrow such a union, once it was formed. Not only 
would its armed might be so formidable as to make 
aggression from the outside suicidal to the aggressor, 
but the union’s control of the economic necessities of 
war would be practically complete. The evidence for this 


“is presented fully and convincingly by Mr. Streit. 


In. the second place, however, no catise for war would 
exist—no cause which could mobilize the will of the 
people, even in totalitarian nations. For any nation which 
desired access to raw materials~ or greater freedom in 
world markets, or a larger place in world industry could 
get all these things by fulfilling the conditions necessary 
for joining the ‘commonwealth. It is not intended to 
form an exclusive union of democracies or to perpetuate 
empires; on the contrary, it is desired to form a union 
of peoples which would only reach its fulfilment when it 
became world-wide and universal. . 


Who would be the first members of the 
democracies ? 


The first fifteen democracies (sometimes counted as 
ten, i.e, when the British Commonwealths are given in- 
clusively as one) would be the American Union, the nations 
of the British Commonwealth, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
Finland, which would unite to form a common Govern- 
ment for their people “based on the principle that the 
state is made for man, not man for the state, and organized 
on the broad lines of the American Constitution. ; 
Such a union would have a common citizenship, defense 
force, custom’, money and communications system. It 
would guarantee to each democracy the right to govern 
its home affairs in its own tongue according to its own 
customs. It would leave the door open to all other 
democracies that would guarantee their citizens the 
Union’s minimum Bill of Rights.” 


We have not seen Mr. Streit’s book, and 


hence do not know what position he would assign 
to India. 


For answers to the innumerable questions of detail 
which inevitably arise in thinking about such a plan, 
reference should be made either to the literature available 
from the Committee of Correspondence for Werld Federal 
Union, 70 Pine Street, New York City, or to “Union 
Now.” It will be discovered that there are very few 
questions to which answers have not been given in advance. 
It will also be discovered that dangers of almost every 
sort have heen taken fully into consideration and protec- 
tion against. them provided. 


“7 f Russia Ruled India” 


In the course of his speech at the Empire 
Day Dinner in London on the 25th May last 


“Lord -Zetland, Secretary of State for India, 


said : 
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“T sometimes think that it will be an interesting and 
profitable speculation for those in India who inveigh 
against British [mperialism to consider how their lot under 
the imperialism of any of those, who in these days have 
raised aloft the standard of power politics, would likely 
compare with their present lot as citizens of the British 
Empire,” 

It is not strange, though it is significant, 
that British imperialists cannot even in their 
imaginings speculate what would have been 
the lot of Indians if they had been independent; 


_--they must take it for granted that India 


must be a subject country and then proceed to 
ask Indians the deliberately or unintentionally 


imsulting question what would have been their 


lot if they had been subject to this or that 
nation instead-of-to the Britishers. It is not 
and never was the ambition of Indians to be in 
perpetual bondage, either of Britain or of any 
other country. So they do not of their own 
accord speculate what would have been their 
lot if the yoke of some other strangers than of 
the British had been imposed upon their necks. 

Whenever Britishers want us to choose 
speculatively between subjection to Britain and 
subjection to some other country, they name 
the most tyrannous non-British country or 
countries which they can think of at the time 
of speaking or writing. They have never asked 
us to consider what would have been our lot if. 
the United States of America, for example, had 
ruled us. We must oblige, them now by con- 
sidering what would have been our lot under 
the standard-bearers of. power politics, viz., 
Germany and Italy. 

This sort of question was not being asked 
now in May, 19389, for the first time. More 
than three decades ago, such questions used to 
be asked, and that even by Englishmen who 
had the reputation of being friends of India.. 
It was by way of indicating our reaction to 
such questions that an article was published in 
The Modern Rewew for May, 1908, entitled 
If Russia Ruled India. Not that we were then 
enamoured of Czarist Russian rule any more 
than we are now of-any foreign rule over any 
subject country. The article was written to show 
that Russian rule over India might have been 
worse than British rule in India in their darker 
sides, but the former might have had some 
relieving features lacking in Britfsh rule ih 
India, 

The occasion for writing that article is 
described in the article itself. It was written 
therein: : 

In 1884 and 1885, when there was that Panjdeh affair 
and consequently a Russian scare, the Anglo-Indian press 


in general and in particular Mr. A. O. Hume, who after- 
wards conceived and brought into existence the «Indian 
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National Congress, wrote many articles to show to the 
people of India the blessings they enjoyed under the 
’ English rule, and how they would be ill-governed and 
ruined, if they had the misfortune to come under the yoke 
of the Russians. Sir William Wedderburn in his Presi- 
dential Speech at the Bombay Congress of 1889 also re- 
ferred to the calamities that would befall India if Russia 
were to rule her. 
And now comes Mr. Nevinson’s last letter to the 
Manchester Guardian in which he harps on the same string. 
Says he: : ; 


“ After all I have said, it must not be supposed that 
I am blind to the advantages of our rule in India. It has 
saved her from Russia; it has given her a long peace and 
comparative security.” 

Again ;: 

“Let it be granted that we stay in India, as far as 
practical politics can look, and that it is to India’s advant- 
age for us to stay. We must grant that, because the Indian 
peoples are now entirely unarmed* and unorganized, so 
that, if we withdrew, our place would be taken within 
a year by Russia, Germany, or Japan; perhaps by all three 
in conflict. When the very worst that can be said against 
our rule has been said, the substitution of Russia’s rule 
for ours remains an incalculable disaster, nor has Germany 
and Japan yet given proof of governing subject races with 
success. Till India is strong enough to hold her ownt 
(which used to be the hope of our statesmen), we must 
retain the ultimate supremacy in government and war; 
not that we do it particularly well, but that others would 
do it worse.” 

We are, therefore, obliged to face this speculative 
problem. 


In the article, Jf Russia Ruled India, pub- 
lished thirty-one years ago, the evils of Czarist 
rule in Russia were mentioned and similar 
features of British rule in India pointed out. 
This need not be reproduced. It was pointed 
out that “no foreign rule can be an unmixed 
blessing.” Then the question was tackled: “ If 
Russia were to come to possess India—of which, 
of course, there is no possibility—would her rule 
‘prove such a curse to India as it is represented 
by the British ? ” 

It was pointed out in the article that as 
Russia was not (then) a predominantly indus- 
trial country but mainly an agricultural one, 
Russia would not have had the same motive 
to ruin India’s industries to promote her own 
and to draw away from India foodstuffs and 
raw materials, as Britain had in India under 
the rule of the East India Company. So eco- 
nomically Russian rule would not have been 
worse thaa British rule. 

The British were and are a maritime people, 
the Russians were not. So under Russian rule 


India’s shipping and her numerous harbours 


* “ Disarmed ” would have been a more accurate ex- 
pression. .... ; ; 

+ Does Mr. Nevinson really believe that England will, 
if she can help it, ever allow India to become strong enough 
to held her own? India has been growing continually 
weaker under British rule, and the process bids fair to 
last as long as British rule endures. 
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would not or could not have been helped to 
disappear in the interests of Russian shipping, 
as they have been in the interests of British 
shipping. 

Russia possessed village communities and 
the joint family system like India. So under 
Russian rule. and influence indigenous village 
self-government in India and village life and 
family life would not have been disorganized, 
as they have been under British rule. 

If Russia had come to occupy India, there 
would have been land connection of Europe 
with India. So, India could have more easily 
taken advantage of European science and 
mechanical invention as the dreaded and forbid- 
den crossing of the ocean, involving outcasting, 
would not have had to be faced. 


, “Russia being connected with India by land, it would 
be impossible to deprive India of those political rights and 
privileges which would be enjoyed by the people of Russia, 
in increasing proportion, as day follows day. In an empire 
which spreads over an unbroken tract of country, it is 
obviously far more difficult to treat the inhabitants of 
different parts differently as regards political rights, than 
in an empire which lies scattered over different continents 
and separated by oceans. And as a matter of fact we find 
in the Russian Duma representatives of the different pro- 
vinces (including Asiatic ones) of the Empire and of the 
different races and religious communities inhabiting it, 
though preferential treatment has been accorded to some, 
but not to the utter exclusion of any. We have read of 
the doings and sayings of the Musalman members of the 
Duma, Where are the Hindu and Musalman Members of 
Parliament representing Indian constituencies ?....the 
Russian people....are devoid of that insular pride and 
haughty spirit which form such marked traits in the 
character of several European Christian nations.”—“ If 
Russia Ruled India,’ in The Modern Review for May, 
1908, p. 450. - 


Those who wish to have more information 
on the topic may read the original article. 


First Meeting of Soviet Supreme 
Council 
Moscow, May 25. 


The Supreme Council, probably the most colourful 
Parliament in Europe, begins its first session for 1939 in 
former Courts Throne Room at Kremlin tonight. 

Twelve hundred Deputies will represent over a hundred 
races. Russians in khaki tunics will mingle with shawled 
peasant women, turbaned Uzbeks and Turcomans from 
Central Asia, slit-eyed Siberian Mongols, Cossack horse- 
men and Eskimos wearing reindeer coats. : 

A signal for the proceedings to begin will he th 
entry of M. Stalin and the inner Cabinet, but M. Stalin 
is not likely to participate in the debate. 

An important item on the agenda will be foreign 
policy and M: Molotov is expected to make a statement 
whereafter there will be a general debate on the inter- 
national situation. M. Molotov may indicate the cause 
of M. Litvinov’s resignation. 

Other subjects for debate include national defence 
and third Five-year plan. The session will last a week 
or ten days.—Reuter. 
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Speaking on British Imperialism 
Without An Apology 


In the course of his speech at the Empire 
Day dinner in London, Lord Zetland observed : 

On such an occasion and to such an audience one 
might speak without an apology on British Imperialism 

and its achievements, 

He was more disposed to do so by reason of the 
fact that there had grown up among leaders of political 
thought in that part of the Empire, for which he was more 
particularly responsible, a tendency to speak of British 
Imperialism as if it was something evil—a thing to be 
‘fought and, if possible, destroyed. 

As wé do not make or countenance state- 
ments which tend to produce an impression that 
no good has befallen India or no progress has 
been made in India during British rule, we can 
condemn. with. all the greater emphasis those 
extremists among British imperialists who dare 
to speak on British Imperialism and its achieve- 
ments without an apology. The most charit- 
able characterization of British rule would be 
to say that it was not an unmitigated evil. But 
to pretend to believe or to try to make others 
believe that it is an unmixed blessing and that 
no apology is needed for any of its actions, is 
the, height of .absurdity. 

Lord Zetland-refers to “ a tendency to speak 
of British Imperialism as if it was something 
evil—a thing to be fought and, if possible, 
destroyed.” But has he never read the. Inde- 
pendence Day Declaration which ‘is repeated 


every year in January from a thousand plat- — 


forms and reproduced in all Infdian newspapers ? 
‘There is no foggy vague thing like ‘ tendency ’ 
there, but an unequivocable and sweeping 
indictment of British rule and a call to end it. 


‘A Paean of Self-Adulation ' 


Lord Zetland said that the aims of British Imperial- 
ism in so far as the peoples of India were concerned, were 
set forth authoritatively and finally in the preamble to 
the Government of India Act of 1919 and pronouncement 
of the Viceroy of India made ‘ten years later with the 
full authority of the Government of the day to the effect 
that the natural issue of India’s progress as contemplated 
in the preamble to the Act was the attainment of Dominion 
iri in the British Commonwealth. That then was the 
goal. 

“Can anyone deny that since that day the energies 
of the Imperial Government have been devoted whole- 
heartedly to giving effect to the policy, thus laid down 
and ‘the redemption ‘of the promises thus solemnly given ? 
Is it nothing that in the eleven great Provinces of British 
India in spite of formidable difficulties, arising out of 
the diversity of race, religion, language, civilisation, social 
outlook and tradition, parliaments of their peoples with 
Governments of peoples responsible for policy and adminis- 
tration to them have been brought into being:” 

_ Proceeding Lord Zetland said: “Is it conceivable 
that under any form of Imperialism other than British 
Imperialism the political party in India, which is most 
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vocally and at times vehemently critical of it, should be . 
in power in eight out of the eleven provinces with the 
encouragement and active co-operation of those agents of 
-British Imperialism, the Governor-General and the Gover- 
nors of Provinces ? 

-“And is it nothing that all this should have been 
achieved in a term of years which measured against the - 
life of a nation is a mere flash of the passage of time ? 
On the manner in which these. new Governments are 
wielding powers and responsibilities entrusted to them, 
it must be’ for the historian rather than for us, who are 
ourselves participators in this great drama in the domain 
of stage-craft which is unfolding itself against the im- 
memorial background of Indian history, to’ pronounce 
judgment.”*—Reuter. . 

“That then was the goal.” Yes, that was 
the professed goal in 1919 and 1929. But Lord 
Zetland has not, we hope, forgotten the success- 
ful attempts made in the British Parliament, . 
when the Government of Indian ~Bill of 19385 
was being debated there, to exclude any men- - 
tion of the goal of Dominion Status in it and 
to prevent the reproduction in it of the pre- 
amble to the old Act of 1919. If Dominion 
Status. continued to be the professed goal im 
1935, why was it not mentioned or even faintly 
indicated in the Government of India Act of 
1935 ? Some Britishers tried to deceive others, 
if not themselves also, by saying that in the 
Act “ Dominion Status” could not be mentioned 
as it was incapable of definition! But British 
Imperialists have been using this undefinable 
expression in their speeches and writings! Are 
they forid of sheer moonshine ? 

Lord Zetland is a scholar. He ought to 
know that the “ difficulties arising out of the 
diversity of race, religion, language, civilization, 
social outlook and tradition” are far more 
formidable in Soviet Russia than in India. Yet 
these difficulties have been overcome in the _ 
U.S. S.R. with sincerity of purpose. In India, 
where the difficulties are far less and are magni- 
fied by Britishers out of all-proportion to serve 
their purpose, “the diversity” 1s exploited for 
imperialistic purposes. 

Our provincial legislatures are parliaments 
in the same sense as cockroaches are birds. 

What has taken place in eight provinces 
has happened, not because of, but in spite of the 
efforts of the British Parliament to reduce 
Indian nationalism to impotence. Iteis possible 
that this could not have happened under any 
wmperialism other than the British: brand, but 
a much better achievement stands to the credit 


_ of the U.S. A. in America and to that of Soviet 
* Russia in her Asiatic provinces. 


To boast of the formation of Congress 
ministries in eight provinces is a laughable 
example of making a virtue of necessity. ° 

As for the time that Britain has taken. to. 


‘introduce its special brand of what it calls “ pro- 
‘vincial autonomy,” why U.,§. A. has given the 
‘Filipinos a greater measure of self-rule in less 
than 40 years than Britain has done after a very 
much longer period. America had no doubt to 
deal with a smaller population. But India’s 
civilization was far higher and older and her 
political and cultural achievements dated from 
_ hoary antiquity. Whatever British imperialists 
may pretend, in India they have not had to 
train savages in the art of self-government. 


Women’s World Conference for 
Peace and Liberty | 


A Women’s World Conference for Peace and Liberty 
-will be held in Havana, Cuba, this autumn. 

It will follow :a Conference of Pan-American women. 
Among. the problems to be discussed, are the organisation 
‘of world peace, religious and racial persecution, the refugee 
problem, and the task of women’s organisations through- 
‘out the world at ‘the present period of danger. 

The Conference has aroused world wide interest. 
Among its patrons is Madame Chiang Kai-Shek. 

British women have given it their gordial support 
and at a meeting held in London recently, there were 
present representatives of Great Britain, Australia, India, 
China, the U. S. A. and France. 

Prominent British women support the Conference. 
‘Madame Tabouis, the-most famous living woman journalist, 
is giving her ‘fullest support to the. Conference. and its 
aims, 

Leading, women m Denmark and Seandinavia are 
planning to help the Conference to the fullest possible 
‘extent. 

Many prominent women in the United States are 
‘supporting the project. 

An office has been opened in London at Dorland 
‘House, 14, Regent Street, W.1., in order to co-ordinate 
the support which is coming in from all over the world 
for the Conference.—United Press. 


Strike at Digboi Oil Fields 
At Digboi oilfields in Assam, where shoot- 
ing, the usual remedy for strikes, has been tried, 
the strike continues. Informed and genuine 
sympathy, not shooting, is ‘the right remedy. 
Dicsor, May 24. 


With reference to the report published in a section 
‘of the Press to the effect that Government’s failure to 
‘settle the strike at Digboi has caused great disappointment 
among the public and the strikers who cannot continue 
the strike any longer and a large number of them are 
willing to refurn to work, the Secretary of the Dighoi 
‘Labour Union wires that complete deadlock prevails ex- 
cept a handful of blacklegs and limited raw unskilled 
labour, useless for petrol operations who were recruited 
from Assam now and then and are brought under police 
cordon to the concentration camps. All old employees 
remain solid and determined to continue the strike for 
months together. Preparations are being made for long 
struggle and collection of funds and formation of relief 
committees throughout Assam and India are going on. 
“Many ‘abour centres are responding to the appeal issued 
-by the Labour Union.—United Press. 7 
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Assam Government's Labour Grievance 
Enquiry Commiitee 
Suittone, May 24. 
Government have appointed a committee to enquire 


with Mr. S. K. Ghose, I.C.S., Controller of Emigrant 
Labour as Chairman and Mr. F. W. Hockenhull, Mr.* 
Baidyanath Mukerjee, Mr. A. K. Chanda and Mr. Deves- 
war Sarma as members to investigate the cause of the 
recent strikes and disturbances and organisation of such 
labour. 

The committee will visit such tea estates as necessary 


.and will frame their own programme. 


The Government resolution published today in this 
regard states that it is their intention to discourage and 
disapprove of any strikes, lock-outs or other activities 
which might prejudice the results of the Committee’s 
efforts and, if necessary, they will be prepared to see 
that this mutual forbearance is enforced by the use of 
the powers given by the law or consider other measures 
should the existing law prove inadequate for the preven- 
tion of any action initiated in contravention thereof. 

The terms of reference of the Committee, referred to 
above, are to determine (1) what are the root causes of _ 
the recent strikes and other discontents in the tea gardens 
of Assam and particularly whether there are economic 
grievances either generally in the districts concerned or 
in the Estates; (2) what measures are required in order 
to remove the root causes of the said strikes, and (3) 
whether and if so what form of organisation is desirable 
to enable the labourers in the tea gardens to communicate 
their grievances to the management in such an effective 
manner as will remove any doubt that their interests are 
secured and to procure settlement of such grievances, if 
any, by negotiation——United Press. 


Keshub Chunder Sen on the Ruin 
of Indian Industries 
Navavidhan writes : 


The feelings of pain with which Keshub Chunder Sen 
viewed ‘the processes leading to the industrial ruination 
of his Motherland found a most frank and forceful 
expression in one of his famous lectures (“ England’s 
Duty to India”), delivered in London in 1870. He said: 
“You have no right to say that you will use... any 
of the privileges which God has given you, simply for 
the purpose of your own selfish aggrandizement ... You 
cannot hold India for the interest of Manchester, nor for 
the welfare of any other section of the community here 
(England), nor for the advantage of those merchants 
who go there . . . and never feel an abiding interest 
in the country (India). 


o 


Formation of Forward Bloc in = 
The Congress 


After the adoption of non-co-operation by 
the Congress there was a time when Congress- 
men were either Swarajists or No-changers. 
That distinction has disappeared. But there is 
a Congress Socialist Party, as also the party 
known as Congress Nationalists, very strong 
particularly in Bengal at the time of tts forma- 
tion but now of unknown strength, though still 
existing. There are members of the Kishan 
Sabhas who are also Congressmen. Among 


Sl adeet ae 


- different groups. 


group and a bloc, | 
. tries, specially in France and Italy, is a com- 
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‘ Labourites also there are Congressmen.’ Mem- 


bers of the Gandhi Seva Sangh are not debar- 
red from taking part in polities,.and those of 
them who do so are Congressmen of the Right 


wing. 


All these facts show that during some 
periods of its past history Congressmen belong- 
ed to more than one political group and that at 
the present time also they belong to several 
Therefore, the formation of a 
new group, known as the Forward Bloc, is not 
a novelty in Congress history. There cannot 


be any a priort objection to its formation on ~ 


the ground of its being a move of an unprece- 
dented character. 

Of course, there is a technical and some- 
what nice distinction between a party or a 
A bloc in European coun- 


bination of two or more groups or parties will- 
ing to make common cause for some definite 
object. In the United States of America also 
it Means a combination of members of different 
parties for a similar purpose. Now, even such 
a combination, though not called by. any 
distinct name, is not unknown in the history of 
the Indian National Congress. To take only 
one instance out of more, many Congress 
Socialists sided with the Rightists in the -voting 
on Pandit Pant’s resolution at Tripuri. 

So, though the Rightists and some other 
Congressmen may not like the: programme and 
future activities of the Forward Bloc, they 
cannot reasonably bring forward any: prelimi- 
nary objection to its very formation. 

Though the Congress has not established a 


-parailel government, Congressmen regard it as 


the Unofficial Parliament of India. If so, and 
as the Rightists are in office, so to say, in eight 
provinces—by far the greater part of, British 
India, there should or may be an Organized 
Party of Opposition as in other Parliaments: 
The Forward bloc may be that Opposition. 
_The Gandhi-Bose correspondence has made 


. it plain that Mahatma Gandhi wants a homo- 


geneous cabinet or Working Committee, and 
he told S]. Subhas Chandra Bose that as the 
parties, popularly styled Rightists and Leftists, 
differed in “ fundamentals ”, it would be best 
for them to work separately for the good of the 
country according to their own programmes. 
Subhas Babu has followed Mahatmaji’s advice. 
And for that great crime Mahatmaji’s orthodox 
followers have raised an outcry against him ! 
Had §$}. Bose proposed to depart from the 
principle and policy of non-violent non-co- 
operation, the _outery would have been justi- 


fiable. But he has said’ “repeatedly that: 
violence will be absolutely eschewed. And as: 
for non-co-operation, he thinks - civil disobe- 
dience is practicable, whilst Mahatimaji thinks, 
from the examples of some Indian States like 
Ramdurg, Ranpur, ete., and from other evidence,. 
that the country is not ready for any bloodless. 
revolutionary movement. We share Mahatma- 
ji’s opinion, though we do not possess the: 
abundant knowledge of the country which he- 
does. A violent revolutionary movement is, of. 
course, out of the question. 


Perhaps, though §j. Bose has ai for 
some months past saying that civil disobedience: 
can be started with a fair prospect of success,. 
he will not actually set the movement going: 
unless there is convincing response from all 
provinces—especially from the provinces where 
there are Congress ministries. His speeches. 
serve the purpose of feelers and propaganda.. 


Programme of Forward B loc L’ 
pe ee 


In several recent speeches. of his, Sj. 
Subhas Chandra Bose has outlined the pro- 
gramme-of the Forward Bloc, For obvious 
reasons it cannot be a cut and dry programme, 
complete in all its details. It must develop as 
the bloc goes on with its work and its experi-- 
ence increases. 

At a meeting of journalists held at Cawn-- 
pore on the 18th May last Sj. Bose outlined the: 
programme of the bloc. 


He said it was | dificult to describe in detail the exact: 
form of the struggle, because that would depend’ largely" 
on the extent of circumstances and_also the tactics of 
the British Government. “ However, it may be safely- 
predicted,” he said, “it will be some form of civil dis-: 
obedience in which organized peasants workers and States. 
people will take a more prominent part than similar: 
movements in the past.” ; 


Two ASPECTS 


The programme of the Foreward Bloc will have two« 
aspects, On the one hand, we will try to instill more 
life and dynamism into the present parliamentary and’ 
extra-parliamentary programme of the Congress. This: 
will tbe possible only if we create a new revolutionary 
urge. Besides we will place before: the: Congress and the- 
country an advanced radical programme, which will have 
as its immediate objective. the preparing of the country 
for the impending struggle. If we carry en propaganda: 
activities extensively during the next few months it js. 
possible we may be able to persuade the next Congress. 
to adopt this programme with a view to prepare the 
country for the struggle. 


However paradoxical it may seem, when 
the Congress decided in favour of acceptance of 
office and of working the provincial part of the 
constitution, it did so im order to make itself 
and the nation stronger to fight the Govertiment. 
of India Act for ending it and to frame a new 


NOTES - 


- 


-constitution through a Constituent Assembly. 
Hence there is no fundamental contradiction 
between this part of the Forward Bloc pro- 
eramme and the declared object of office 
acceptance. 

Sj. Bose observed later that there is no 
‘necessary connection between revolution and 
violence. 


Conaress VOLUNTEER Corps 


“Mr, Bose added: “As illustrative of the point I 
-shall mention a few items of the programme. It will he 
necessary to raise and equip a Congress volunteer corps 
on an all-India ‘basis and develop closer and intimate 
contact with other anti-Imperialist organizations, such as 
Kisan Sabha, Trade Union Congress, Youth League and 
students movements, if we want to mobilize all available 
revolutionary energy of the nation. In organizing the 
Forward Bleé we-intend taking practical steps towards 
the establishment of contact between the Congress and 
-other anti-[mperialist organizations. A further item will 
be the establishing of closer relationship between the 
Congress and States’ peoples movement. We are of 
-definite opinion that a Sub-committee of the Congress 
should formulate a comprehensive programme for helping 
and guiding the people’s movement in the six hundred 
and odd .States. This plan should be given effect to 
simultaneously all over the country.” 


‘What will the Congress volunteers do and 
what kind of equipment they are to have, are 
‘questions which require to be answered. Their 
‘equipment will depend upon ‘the kind of work 
they will have to do. The juxtaposition of the 
words volunteer and equipment may suggest in 


these days of national armed preparation somé ~ 


kind of external equipment, though equipment 
is not necessarily of a military character. Men- 
tal and. moral equipment, is necessary and 
soldiers of peace require a sound body no less 
than those who are soldiers in the ordinary 
‘Sense. 

Closer contact of the Congress with Kisan 


Sabhas etc. is not. only unobjectionable but 
mecessary. It is to be noted that Mahatma 
Gandhi and some lesser Congress leaders are 


" against students’ active participation in politics, 
but 8}. Bose appears to be in favour of it. 

It would be desirable, if it were possible, 
for the Congress to lead the States’ people’s 
struggle throughout India.-- But the Congress 
has not hitherto felt strong enough to do it. Is 
the Forward Bloc strong enough? Does. it 
expect to be ? 


Hinpu-Musitim QUESTION 


; “Apart from this we would devote our attention to 
minority problems particularly Hindu-Muslim question. 
In spite of assurances given’ to minorities and Muslims 
in particular through several successive resolutions of the 
Congress the fact remains that we have not succeeded in 
rallying them to a common platform. The announcement 
of the formation of the Forward Bloc has eveked such 
favourable reactions from minority communities that we 
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are led to hope that through the instrumentality of the 
Forward Bloc and its radical programme we may be able 


-to establish real unity.” 


Mr. Bose added, “J think even if we do not succeed 
in one stroke we have no doubt the-left wing of the 
Congress and the other non-Congress movements will 
draw nearer one another in the immediate future, thereby 
pave the way for the ultimate establishment of national 
unity.” 


How will 8}. Bose solve the communal pro- 
blem ? The method of. pacts with communal 
leaders and organizations has failed and will 
not do. Will he consider the Muslims a 
minority everywhere, including Bengal? How 
will -he tackle the Hindu minority problem in 
some provinces ? 


“ REVOLUTIONARY MENTALITY.” 


There were other things in the programme said 
Mr. Bose, which would be known later. Asked what he 
meant by revolutionary mentality, Mr. Bose said there were 
two aspects, destructive and creative. He said communism 
in Russia after capture of power created a new order, 
so also was the case in Ireland. In this country there 
were signs of losing the revolutionary impulse. It was 
a wrong idea that revolution meant~ the shedding of 
blood. England had achieved several bloodless revolu- 
tions. 


Of course there have been bloodless revolu- 
tions. But the greatest revolutions in history, 
synonymous with rapid or immediate, great and 
radical change in the structure of the State and 
society, were not brought about in a bloodless 
manner. So, while we think that a bloodless 
revolution is a possibility in India, we also 
think that to make it an actuality much men- 
tal and moral enlightenment and training would 
be indispensably necessary. Such preparation 
our people have not yet had. - »¢ 


Asked whether Congressmen should come out of 
ofice to prevent further weakening of revolutionary 
mentality Mr. Bose said: the question could be’ answered 
by the Ministers and legislators. Jf they feel that by 
their Parliamentary activities they could no longer en- 
hance the strength and prestige of the Congress 
by implementing the Congress Parliamentary programme 
then they should think of giving up office, but when that 
is done the issues must be clarified’ and we must know 
exactly why the policy and programme cannot be furthered 
through legislatures. If it is found that the inherent 
shortcomings of the Government of India Act are respon- 
sible either partly or wholly for our failure “to implement 
the Congress policy and programme, then the resignation 
will afford a powerful impetus for our attack on the 
present constitution. 


Mr. Subhas Bose did not find fault with the principle 
of office acceptance but his opinion was that Ministers 
and legislators had shown a slackening of speed on im- 
plementing the Congress programme and were losing the 
in‘tiative and being absorbed with day-to-day adminis- 
tration. As regards the question whether the country 
was prepared for a fighi at the present, he said that on 
the basis of his personal experience the country was pre- 
pared but what-was wanting was willingness on the part 
of the leaders to fight. 


‘ 
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Regarding the questions raised in the last 
two paragraphs our , impression is that the 
Congress ministers and the Congress: High 
Commarid are unwilling to cut short the “ par- 
liamentary ” experiment and give up their 
X-Year Plans, that they expect their brand of 
Swara} to come in the ‘slow evolutionary way, 


and that they would be prepared to work ~ 
the British-made federation with some little 


changes. 

Sj. Bose thinks the people are prepared to 
fight, the’ leaders are’ not. Who are more 
relidble ? Are the bulk of the people who are 
said to be willing to fight fully aware of all the 
implications of a prolonged non-violent endea- 
vour ? We say “ endeavour”, because, though 
we are not thoroughgoing Ahimsa-ists, we wish 
to avoid the use of words like ‘ fight,’ ‘struggle,’ 
‘freedom’s battle’, 


to gain freedom and are speaking with refer- 
ence to it. 


““ Ethiopia Intensifies Fight” 


We read in The Voice of ‘Ethiopia of April 
22, 1939 : 


The following is an Associated Press report from 
Djiboutie on Friday, April 14th, as published by the 
New York Post: 


Ermroprans Rain Travan Garrison 


Jibuti Reports Wiping Out of Troops at Railway Station 

Jibuti, French Somaliland, April 14 (4. P.)-—- 
Reports were received here today that Ethiopians had 
attacked the Mojjo station of the Jibuti-Addis Ababa rail- 
road, forty-five miles from Addis Ababa, killing members 
of the Italian garrison dnd burning buildings there, in- 
cluding food and ammunitions depots. 


A Bengali “ Personage Universally 
Loved and Respected” in Bihar 


' At the opening ceremony of the Calcutta 
Branch of the Bank of Behar Lid., on the 29th 
April last, Babu Kulwant Sahay gave a short 
description of the work and progress of the 
Bank, in the course of which he.said : 


Necessity was then felt of having some one who could 
help and advise the Bank in its day-to-day work and whose 
advice could be implicitly followed. The choice - fell 
upon Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narain Sinha, a personage 
universally loved and respected. 

. The first Balance-sheet issued by the Directors for 
the period ending December 1911, showed a paid up 
Capital of rupees seven. thousand and odd, and a deposit 
of Rs. 6,000 and odd. Our present authorized capital is 
Rs. 25 lacs and the paid up capital is Rs. 9,21,225. 
The Reserve Fund amounts to Rs. 4,60,000 and the amount 


of deposit is one crore nineteen lacs 89 thousand. 


So, there was at least one Bengali in 
Bihar who was “a personage universally loved 


only to show that what 
we have m mind is a non-violent endeavour » . 
_Minimum Demands of Arya 


and respected. ‘4 Postmortem eulogiuny involves 
no risk. 

The progress of the Bank is a proof of 
business capacity and integrity. 


Simla Exodus Partially Abandoned 


The Government of India have decided to 
abandon the Simla exodus partially and to 
reduce their period of stay there by a month 
or a month and a half. New edifices will have 
to be built and other arrangements made in 
Delhi and New Delhi in consequence. The 
annual savings of several lakhs resulting from 
the partial abandonment of the exodus’ will go 
to meet the additional e énditure in the plains. 

The decision is a half-way house whicn 
cannot give satisfaction all round.. 


Samajists in Hyderabad 
Lanore, May 27. 


The minimum demands of the Arya Samajists in 
Hyderabad ‘State were enumerated by Mahashe Krishna 
(Sixth Dictator) prior to his departure for Hyderabad. 

In the course of a statement on the subject he says 
he wants to make it perfectly clear and known once again 
that the Arya Samaj agitation is directed neither against 
the person ‘of the Nizam nor against the Muslims. It is 
directed for securing for Arya Samajists in particular 
and the Hindus in general, their religious rights. 

“We ‘demand nothing more nothing less than what 
the Punjab Premier said in his speech at Sholapur. We 
want fullest religious and cultural freedom for the Arya 
Samajists and the Hindus, with due regard to the reli- 
gious susceptibilities of the followers of other faiths. Our 
grievances against. the State are many and varied. But 
our Satyagraha is for the present concentrated on the 
following : 

1, Absolute freedom for the practice and preaching 
of the Vedic religion and culture with due regard to the 
feelings. of the followers of other faiths. 

2. Full freedom for starting new Arya Samajes and 
building of new Arya Samaj Mandirs, Yagshalas, Havan 
Kundas and the repairing of old ones without obtaining 
any permission from the ecclesiastical or any other 
department of the State. - - 

_ In’ conclusion, Mahashe Krishne points out that of 
the 7,000 volunteers who have’ courted arrest so far 
7 per cent have come from the State itself. The Arya is. 
he declares, determined to continue the struggle unti 
the. ae rights of the Arya Samajists are secured 


The demands of the Arya Samajists are 
quite reasonable. Musalmans, Christians, and 
Hindus other than Arya Samajists may not 
believe in all that the Arya Samajists believe 
in. But no State has any right to interefere 
with religious beliefs and. practices whith are 


‘neither immoral, nor‘ ordinarily~' oriminal no! 


politically subversive. : 
\ 4 


~ 


-Italy, India to Russia.” 
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' Punjab Government's Attempt to 
Stop Publication of Hyderabad 


Satyagraha News 

‘ Lanore, May 27. - 

An appeal to the Punjab press to place a voluntary 

-check on the publication of news and comments relating 

to Hyderabad Satyagraha has been made in course of a 

‘press communique issued by the Punjab Government 
-this afternoon. 

The Punjab Government cannot prevent 
the widely reported oppressive treatment of the 
Satyagrahis in and outside the jails in Hydera- 
“bad, it cannot make the Hyderabad Government 
reasonable and tolerant, nor can it prevent 
‘what has been going on at Sholapur. It has 
found a remedy in stopping the publication 
of news relating to Hyderabad Satyagrahis. 
“That, it thinks, will restore and preserve com- 
‘munal amity in the. Punjab ! 


Hitler’s Redistribution of the World . 


About nine years ago, on the 13th October, 
1930, Herr Hitler said: “TI will give Africa to 
But 


“in some diplomatic circles the Nazi Foreign Office is 
-eredited with having laid long-range plans for the absorp- 
‘tion of Italy.” 

But there remained no certainty that even Fuehrer 
Hitler would be able to carry through his: bloodless 
conquest of Italy as easily as his seizure of Austria, 


“Czecho-Slovakia and Memel. 


Because of Italian hostility to Germany all- Nazi 
‘soldiers stationed there have been instructed to wear their 
‘uniforms only when on duty. 

Along the highway leading from the Brenner Pass, 
where the Italian and German frontiers meet, special 
‘guards kave been stationed to prevent disturbances as 
Nazi troops and material pour southward. 

his tension has galvanized into activity the under- 


-ground Socialist movement which has never been com-: 


pletely suppressed in Italy. 

At the Alfd-Romeo works in Milan, and the Isotta 
-Fraschini and Caproni aircraft plants, much illegal litera- 
ture has been found. Arrests have been made in Turin 
vand Bologna. 

So serious became the position that Heinrich Himmler, 
4Chief of the: German vel, recently “Jent” a squad 
-of his best men to the O.V.R.A., Fascist secret police.— 
_News Review, May 11, 1939. 


An American Survey of World 


Affairs e 


Regarding the democracies of Europe The 
Living Agé for May writes : 


In the past month the democracies’ of Europe have 
~gained little, and have lost a great deal. There has been 
much tumult and shouting, with Great Britain loudly 
beating the drum for an anti-Nazi bloc. Meanwhile, 
‘behind the scenes, the pro-Nazi groups quietly continue 
-to have their way. France is’ now under the tight grip 
~of a stringent dictatorship; a dictatorship that may, at 
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any moment, clamp down on the people and the press, 
already heavily censored. 

With a loud fanfare of trumpets England has been 
publicly wooing Poland, Russia, and the Danubian 
countries in an attempt to forge an anti-Nazi chain about 
Germany. In actuality and fact, however, England has 
done nothing’ constructive. In reality, she has done 
worse than nothing. Chamberlain’s offer to concede 
Italy’s rape of Albania, providing Mussolini promised to 
withdraw Italian troops from Spain, is probably one of 
the most preposterous,and impertinent bits of diplomatic 
window-dressing ever presented to the public gaze. 


Regarding Rumania, that American Babes 
observes : 


To all intents and purposes, ee ky is in 
economic control of Rumania. The German-Rumanian 
Trade Treaty of March took care of the details of that 
economic domination, and should Rumania show any 
signs of stepping out of line, the same minority disturb- 
ances that were so successful in disrupting Czecho- 
Slovakia could quickly be brought into play. 

Altogether, Great Britain has been unfortunate in 
getting the smaller countries together into an anti-Hitler 
bloc. Up to now, old jealousies and mutual mistrusts 
have prevented an effective coalition. 


Germany’ s economic position is reported 
to be desparate. 


A ‘remarkable account of Germany’s desperate eco- 
nomic position by Dr. Brinkmann, until recently Dr. 
Funk’s. assistant at the Reichsbank, was pablhed last 
week by the Agence Economique et Financiere, which 
should guarantee its authenticity. 

But, ; 

It would be mistaken to believe that the Reich’s 
.fimances are likely to break .down soon. Rather, the 
Reich expects that given the success of its plans in 
foreign politics, its future jiicome will easily be large 
enough to redeem the pledges now given. Only political 
collapse would bring about an economic,crisis. And the 
heavy burden of indebtedness now assumed makes it all 
the more necessary for the Reich to carry out its plans 
for foreign expansion in the -near future, 


So far as Italian agricultural labourers are 
concerned, German-Italian relations appear to 


be strained. 


Inadvertently, the Italian Ministry of agriculture has 
just revealed that, despite the fervent cries of undying 
loyalty and co-operation. with Nazi Germany, tens of 
thousands of agricultural workers are in a state of inci- 
pient revolt against their Axis-partner. These thousands 
(30,000, to be precise) are the Italian farm-hand battalions 
sent to the Reich last year to aid‘in the harvests, since 
the accelerated industrialization of that nation has pro- 
voked an acute shortage of field-workers. On first sight, 
this arrangement seemed ideal. Italy’s peasant-labor 
surplus would be absorbed and paid nominal wages by 
Germany. while in return Hitler undertook to send 
Mussolini a small number of sorely-needed industrial 
experts. 

‘The Italian workers returned to their homes, after 
working on great German estates, on the Siegfried forti- 
fications and on other projects, grumbling loudly over the 
devious ways by which their German emplovers defrauded 
them of fractions. of their pittances. They are not 
returning north this month with any emotion resembling 
enthusiasm. ’ 


t 
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Speaking of the seizure of Albania by Italy. 
the American journal obseives : 


Best quotation of all during the crisis was that of 
King Zog, driven into Greece from his capital at Tirana, 
who not only gave the world a chuckle but dared to 
actually tell the truth at last. His throne gone,: his 
country vanished, Zog had nothing to lose when he boldly 
declared : 


‘There are in Europe today two madmen who are 
disturbing the entire world—Hitler and Mussolini. There 
are in Europe two damned fools who eee ee 
and ‘Daladier.’ 


. It appears that there are to be . two 
‘American navies. 


_ Reports persisting in responsible quarters indicate, 
the United States Government is seriously considering 
the more or less permanent establishment of two navies; 
that is, two separate and complete grand fleets, each 
having independent command and each organized to. deal 
_ with widely divergent strategic problems in fields of 
operation requiring them to patrol or - fight, each in- 
deperident of the other. 

The obvious field of operations for these two navies, 
should they be so set up, is ‘the Pacific and the Atlantic. 


Herr Hitler. has his eyes on South 
America, too. 


‘Turning anxious eyes away from a gloomy Europe, 
the State Department in Washington, views -with no less 
alarm increased Nazi activities in South America. Sensa- 
tional news from the Argentine of the arrest of Nazi 
agents in a plot to séize Patagonia has more behind it 
than the casual observer thinks, fantastic though the 
scheme for the annexation of the Southern Argentine area 
sounds. 

But oil and wool is not the only prize Germany 
would - have by such a seizure. Off the Atlantic coastal 
plain of Patagonia are the vital Falkland islands which 
guard the Straits of Magellan, off the tip of South 
America. Control of this strategic point entirely blocks 
the only passage between the Atlantic and Pacific other 
than the Panama Canal. Britain holds the Falklands as 
a naval base and one of the most important battles of 
the World War was fought off the Falklands when 
Germany tried to gain control of the Magellan Straits. 
‘The German fleet was defeated primarily because it was 
*a long way from a provisioning base. Control of Pata- 
gon'a would remedy this weakness. 


Japan's bid for Ameriéan assistance is also 


‘noticed by the American journal. 


That the United’ States would be granted preference 
over Britain in trade in North China also was indicated 
by the fact that Tokyo is*bitter against London’s aid to 
Chiang while Japan considers American loans to China 
as merely Washington’s cat’s paw role in playing the 
British ' game in Asia, 


Trilingualism and» Bilingualism 
under Congress Rule 


Independent countries in Asia like Japan. 
_and China. value knowledge of English and 


their students of both sexes generally learn it: 
On the continent of Europe a_ considerable 
proportion of cultured people and business men 
know English. These facts show that a 
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well to learn a 


a 


knowledge of English has become necessary for 
cultural and commercial purposes, as well as 
for international intercourse, in countries of 
whose inhabitants it is not the mother-tongue. 
That makes it very probable that under Con- 
gress rule. English would continue to be used. 
for intellectual pursuits, business transactions: 
and intercourse with foreign countries. The: 
mother-tongue will of course be learnt, and in. 
addition Hindi, Hindusthani or Urdu will have- 
to be learnt for inter-provincial intercourse. 
So, over the greater part of India educated: 
persons would be expected ‘to be trilinguists. 
We say, “over the greater part of India,.”” 
because in areas) where Hindi is used as_ the: 
mother-tongue only a second language, namely,.. 
English, .would require to be learnt. 

So in Hindi-speaking areas people will be- 
bilmguists, and elsewehre they will be trilin-- 
guists. Learning an additional language may 
be looked upon either as an additional equip-- 
ment or as a handicap. People who may learn: 
a third language may think either: that they~ 
are having an additional intellectual equipment, 
or that they are being compelled to devote ‘to- 
its acquisition the time and energy which could 
have been. spent in mastering an additional” 
scientific subject or an additional industrial. 
process. If they take the former view, obvious- 
ly those whose mother-tongue is Hindi ought. 
to learn some other Indian language in order~ 
to be litiguistically and culturally as well equip- 
ped as those whose mother-tongue it’ is not; but: 
if the latter view is taken, those whose mother-. 
tongue is not Hindi may think that they will be: 
placed at a disadvantage as compared ‘with 
those whose mother-tongue it is: 

We take the former view and think that: 
those whose mother-tongue 1s Hindi would do 
second Indian language—- 
preferably Tamil or Telugu, if only by way of 
paying a compliment to or expressing sympathy 


‘with ‘those in the Madras Presidency who are 


learning Hindi. Of course, we have neither the 
wish nor the power to compel’ those whose 
mother-tongue is Hindi to learn Tamil or 
Telugu, or any other Indian language. They 
may or may not learn any. F te 


Infringement of Civil Liberties During 
Two Years of Provincial Autonomy 


Dr. K. B. Menon, Ph. D., Secretary, 
Indian Civil Liberties Union, has contributed. 
to The Servant of India an authoritative 
article on the infringement of civil liberties 
under provincia] autonomy, which ought*to be 
studied by the Congress: Hight Command, Con-. 


. antth fakin 
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‘gress and non-Congress ministries, Congress- 


‘men, and the general public. Dr. Menon has 
-appended to his, article a tabular statement 


-: showing the numbers of cases of infringement 


‘of civil liberties during the first two years of 
provincial autonomy, 1937 and 1988, by the 
‘eleven different provincial 


“recourse to different laws. 


The article and the statement are reveal- 
“ing documents. - 


Distress of Talcher Refugees 


The miserable condition of some 30,000 
‘people of Talcher who, unable to bear the 
-oppression of their ruler, left their State and 
‘took refuge in the Angul district of British- 
‘ruled Orissa continues to be as distressing as 
‘ever. All means should be tried to bring home 
‘to outsiders the real situation. In addition: to 


“verbal descriptions, vivid and distinct photo- 


‘graphs of the improvised leaf-huts the refugees 
‘live in, their clothes, the details of their daily 


: Iife, etc., should be published in as many news- 


+ 


oad 


‘papers. as. possible. 


‘© Fundamental Differences ” 


The ‘ fundamental differences ” ‘between: 


“Gandhiji and Subhas Babu are thus stated in 
Harijan (May 27, 1989) : 


“But the differences [ should think are well known. 
‘Take his proposed ultimatum to the British Government. 
“He thinks that the situation is ripe for throwing a challenge 
to the British Government. I feel that it is impossible to 
“inaugurate and conduct a non-violent campaign today. We 
“have no control on those who believe in violence. Ranpur, 
Ramdurg, Cawnpore are pointers. Pantji had little non- 
-violent control of the situation in Cawnpore and other cities 
in U. P. and the Shia-Sunni trouble is a fresh species of the 
-difficulties we have to face. We have not only no control 
ever non-Congressmen but little over even Congressmen. 
There was a time when the ‘bulk of the country used to 


listen to us; today, even many Congressmen are out of 
-our hands. I cannot think of organising a Dandi Salt 


March today. The atmosphere is altogether unpropitious. 
‘Subhas Babu thinks otherwise. 

“Take again our views on corruption in the Congress 
ranks. I would go to the length of giving the whole 


“Congress organisation a decent burial, rather than put 
‘up with the corruption that is rampant. I do not know 


that I could take all members of the Working Committee 


“with me in this view. I know that I cannot possibly take. 


‘Subhas Babu with me. 


“In brief I believe that violence and corruption are 


rampant. He does not share my belief and therefore his 


‘plans and programmes must necessarily differ from mine.” 


We have never supported Subhas Babu’s 
proposal of an ultimatiim to.the British. It is 
necessary, however, to repeat here what he 
‘wrote to Gandhiji on the subject of corruption 
ae violence in his letter dated the 10th April 
dast« 


‘ 
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(1) Re Corruption and VIOLENCE 


If I have understood you correctly, you are opposed 
to the idea of an ultimatum and early resumption of the 
national struggle because you feel that there is too much 
of corruption and the spirit of violence among us. We 
have been discussing the question of corruption in the 
Working Committee for several months and I. think we 
are in general agreement on this question—with this 
difference that I do not think that there is so. much of 
it that we are incapacitated for an early struggle for 
Purna Swaraj. . On the contrary, the longer we shall drift 
along the path of constitutionalism and the longer our 


people have a taste of the loaves and fishes of office— 


the greater will be the possibility of corruption increas- 
ing. Further, I may say that I have: some personal know- 
ledge of political’ parties in Europe today and I may 
claim without any fear of contradiction that judged, from 
the ethical point of view, we are in no way inferior to them 
and perhaps we ,are superior in some respects. The 
spectre of corruption does not therefore appeal to me. 
Moreover, a call for further sacrifice and suffering in 


the cause of the country’s freedom will be the best anti- 


dote to corruption and will incidentally expose to the 
public eye any corrupt persons, who may have crept into 
—or gained’ ascendancy within—our own ranks. 

To use an ‘analogy, history furnishes instances of 
astute statesmen launching on a fight with external enemies 
in order to ward off enemies at home. 


Spmit oF VIOLENCE 


Re the existence of the spirit of violénce, I adhere 
to my previous statement. Within the ranks of Congress- 
men and of those who are supporters of the Congress, 
there is, on the whole, less violence today than before. 
In any case there is certainly not more of it now than 
before. I have already giyen you my arguments for dis- 
agreeing with you on this-point and need not repeat them. 
It may be that there is the spirit of violence today among 
the opponents of the Congress leading to riots which are 
being forcibly suppressed by Congress Governments. But 
that is quite a different matter and should not Jead us 
to the view that the spirit of violence has increased among 
Congressmen or their supporters. Would it not be too 
much to hold up our fight for independence till other 
organizations with which we have no connection whatso- 
ever—for instance, the Muslim League—become non- 
violent in spirit and in action ? 

This extract shows that Subhas Babu does 
not deny the existence of corruption and the 
spirit of violence. He only says that there is 
not as much of these as Gandhiji believes there 
is. Whether this difference can be called 
“fundamental” would depend on the meaning 
one would attach to that word. 


Savarkar’s Circular on Hyderabad 
Satyagraha ; 
Lucknow, May 26. 


“The struggle should be viewed from a pan-Hindi 
point and no parochial and unbealthy narrowness should 
be allowed to mar or hinder the common efforts by any 
foolish and cavilling sense of rivalry. The efforts put 
forth by any part of our body politic cannot but add to 
the strength of Hindudom as a whole,” said Mr. V. D. 
Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Sabha in the course 
of a circular letter to the .Hindu Sabhas in the United 
ee on the Civil Resistance movement in Hydera- 

ad. 
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Cantatinn he emphasised that every Hindu Sangha- 
tanist who was willing to ‘go forth as soldier of faith in 
defence of Hindudom should start immediately. - 

To finance the ‘movement he has asked for a remit- 
tance of Rs, 500 at least from the Provincial Hindu Sab- 
has and send volunteers to participate in the struggle.— 
United Press. é 


Students’ Strikes in U. P. Caused 
By “ Outside Influences ”’ 


The following sentences occur in the report 
on public instruction in the United Provinces 
for the year ending March 31, 1938: 

Outside influences have been brought to bear on’ the 
students resulting in displays on the part of the latter 
which have sullied the fair name of education. These 
outside influences have not helped the institutions or the 
students: and their tendency has been to foment trouble 
and incite the students to strike. 


- Who exert these outside influences? Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has been again and again 
eulogized as the idol of youth, and he has been 
against students’ strikes. What are the influ- 
ences which are more powerful than his 
influence ? Who are’ the iconoclasts in the 
United Provinces who have broken this idol of 
youth ? 


‘Gandhi'Triumphs Over “ Perroristic 
Tactics”’ of Bose ! 


The following paragraph is from the April 
number of Current History, a well-known 


* American Magazine: , e 


t 


{ 
i 
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A few days later, Gandhi won a second victory when 
the All-India Congress curtailed: the powers of President 
Subhas Chandra Bose, whose radical policies are violently 
opposed by Gandhi. Bose, a Cambridge graduate, with 
a leaning toward .Communism, was backed by the left 
wing of the nationalist party in his demand for immediate 
independence for India. In his opinion, immediate inde- 
pendence can be secured by terror only. Gandhi, who 
wants India to be prepared to hold her independence when 
that teeming country does achieve it, urges a ‘ go-slow’ 
tactics. He favours the English Parliament Act of 1935 
which grants India self-government in all matters except 
finance, defence and foreign policy., Britain. continues 
to' worry about Gandhi’s health, fearing that, if he should 
die, the terroristic tactics of Bose, which Gandhi has 
curbed, may become a reality. 


How accurate in every detail | 


Sir R. Venkataratnam Naidu 


Brahmarshi Sir Raghupati Venkataratnam 
Naidu dies full ofe years and honours. As 
principal of the. Pittapur Raja’s College :at 
‘Cocanada for years, he was the teacher and 
inspirer of successive batches of young men 


and women., After retiring from the principal- - 


ship of. that large and excellent institution, 
which owes its standing and reputation not a 


little to his connection with it, he- filled with - 
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distinction the high academic office of Vice— 
Chancellor of the Madras University. In that. 
capacity, too, he set- before the youth of Madras. 


‘high ideals of character and scholarship by pre- 


cept and example. He was a great scholar. His: 
discourses and sermons, brought together and. 
published by Dr. V. Ramakrishna Rao, bear: 
witness to his affluence and depth of thought 
and sentiment and his mastery over. the 
resources of the English language. His scholar-- 
ship was equalled—perhaps exceeded, by his: 
spirituality. For his piety, spiri tuality and 
high character his disciples and other followers: 


‘and admirers bestowed upon him the title of 


Brahmarsht. The Maharaja Saheb of Pitha-. 
puram looked upon him as his spiritual precep-- 
tor and turned to him for advice, initiative and: 
guidance in his many philanthropic benefac- 
tions and institutions. His ears were always: 
open to cries of distress and his hands ready to- 
give relief. 


Sir Raghupati presided over a session of 
the All-India Theistic Conference held in Cal—- 
cutta and delivered a masterly address. 


Recruitment to Bengal Services 
on Communal Basis 


A resolution was carried by a majority in 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly recommending: 
that 60 per cent. of the appointments in the 
Bengal public services should go to Muham- 
madans, 20 per cent. to Hindus of the scheduled” 
castes, and 20 per cent. to “caste Huindus,’” 
Indian Christians and others. A majority 
decision of the Bengal cabinet is to the effect 
that 55 per cent. should go to the Muham-- 
madans, and so on. 

Bengal leaders of the eminence of Rabin-- 
dranath Tagore, Sir P. C. Ray and others sent: 
a telegram of protest to the officiating Gover- 
nor, pointing out how such ‘recruitment would’ 
impair the efficiency and integrity of the ser-- ’ 
vices and injure the interests and interfere with: 
the rights of the Hindu community and non-- 
Muslim communities m general. The leaders. 
asked the Governor not to approve of the 
ministerial decision before giving a hearing: 
to a representative Hindu deputatéon. The 
Governor was pleased to receive the deputa-- 
tion on the 27th May last and _ listened’ 
attentively to all that the members of the 
deputation, led by the Maharajadhiraj of 
Burdwan, said, They placed an elaborate and - 
reasoned Memorandum in his hands and asked’ 
him to arrive at'a decision after due enquiry. 

The Memorandum has appeared ine the 
dailies. It need hot be reproduced here. We 
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support its contentions. On different occasions 
and in different connections. we have repeated 
the truism that appointments in the public 
services should go to the fittest in the country, 
irrespective of creed, caste, colour or race. We 
have done so in the interests’ of the efficiency 
and integricy of the services, as well as because 
the principle of the ‘ 
the only one consistent with democracy . ane 
nationalism. . . 


. Hug Ministry: *sInconsistency 


We must apologize to our readers for the 
above heading, which we have given, not be- 
cause we ever expected that ministry to be 
consistent—that would have been tantamount 
' to paying it a compliment, but because it 
states a plain fact. | 

The Huq ministry want to give Muslims 
55 per cent. of the appointments only because 
the latter are about 55 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of Bengal, including infants and others of 
both sexes, in spite of the facts that in the 
numbers of graduates, undergraduates, and 


literates, Hindus far outnumber the Muslims — 


and that Hindus contribute the bulk of the 
revenues to the public exchequer. But though: 
in the Calcutta Municipality the Hindus are 
more than 70 per:cent. of the population, more 
than 80 per cent. of the voters, pay more than 
their numerically proportionate share of the 
rates and taxes, are more educated and public- 
spirited, they have not been given in the 
Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill their 
proportionate share of the seats. 

So numbers and numbers alone must count 
and be the decisive factor when Muslims are 
to gain thereby. But when the question is oné 
of justice to the Hindus and of safeguarding 
their rights, neither their numbers, nor their 
education,» nor their contribution to public 
revenues, nor their public spirit must count ! 


British Imperialism and The Hindus 


The most machiavellian and the most sinis- 
terly effective move of British imperialism has 
been the Communal Award. Itis directed against 
the forces,of nationalism and democracy in 
India and against: the Hindus, because it was 
the latter who practically represented those 
forces in their persons and activities, tried to 
mould world opinion against British imperial- 
ism, and lea the struggle for independence. As 
leading Hindus of Bengal have been among 
those Hindus of India who have influenced 
world public opinion so far as it relates to 
Indo-British relations, British imperialism can- 


‘open door to talent” is ' 
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not be expected to forgive the ‘Bengali Hindu 
community for what its leaders, past and 
present, have done.- Therefore’ British im- 
perialist sympathy cannot be expected to range 
itself on the side of the Hindus of Bengal im 


their agitation against communal measures: 


like the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill,. 
allotment of appointments on a communal basis,. 
and the like. Imperialists cannot be expected: 
to attach so much importance to justice, 


and the efficiency- and integrity of the services. 
and the like as to crushing the principal enemies: 


of imperialism. But as tnese enemies ‘cannot 
and will not fight with material weapons—the- 
only ones which imperialists seem to fear, the 


importance: 


latter do not consider their opposition of any: . 


It may, however, deserve to be noted by all | 


Britishers that Hindus, including those of 


Bengal, will take a lot of crushing, and that,,. 


down to the date of their final crushing—if it 
ever comes, 


non-material, 
plosive. 


Rajkot and Bengal 


Mahatma Gandhi put himself to. great. 


trouble and suffering for the 75,000 souls of 
Rajkot. And at one time it seemed probable 


that many provincial Congress ministers would. 


resign on the Rajkot issue. It is neither urged 
nor expected that the efforts that are being 


made to kill nationalism and democracy in. 
Bengal, to crush the Hindus and to establish. 


communal rule in Bengal should or would be 
considered matters of at least equal urgency 
and importance in high Congress circles— 
though Bengal- contains a larger population. 
than: Rajkot and its contributions in the fields 
of Indian political thought and activity are 
perhaps not inferior in amount, or quality to. 


- those of Rajkot. But Hindus outside Bengal 


may, unreasonably enough, argue logically and 
create problems for Congress ministries and 
Congress leaders outside Bengal. Hindus in 
U. P., Bihar, Orissa, C. P. and Berar, Bombay, 
and Madras, who form the vast majority of 
the population of those prqvinces, may address: 


‘their ministries and other Congress leaders to 


the following effect : 

““ Maunam sammati-lakshanam,’ ‘ silence 
is an indication of approval.’ As you have not 
expressed any adverse opinion on the communal 
proposals and measures in Bengal, we take it 
that they have your approval. Therefore, -ta 


they will continue to influence: 

world public opinion relating to Indo-British | 
relations by their thought. Thought, though. . 
does count, being a high ex- . 


- 
© 
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-mention only one matter, we want, a pec ate 
‘of posts in the public services equal. to our 
_percentage in the population to be reserved for 
us. Neither’ more nor less. Please aes 


‘with our request.” 


Congress ministers and Congress leaders 


- outside Bengal should certainly leave Bengal 


to stew in her own juice. That is undoubtedly 


provincial autonomy. But if and when the 


turn for similar stewing comes to other pro- 
,vinees it may be hoped that there may be All-: 
India Thinking as to whether that sort of 
provincial autonomy is the last word in Indian 
politics in general or Indian Congress polities 
an particular. 


When A Request Is “ Mendicancy ” 


And When Not 


When Rabindranath Tagore and some 
-other Bengal leaders telegraphed to the officiat- 
ing Governor of Bengal urging him hot to 


approve of the Bengal ministry’s decision about 
. the communal ratios in the public services of the 


province, a Bengali weekly sporting Congress 
politics observed that that sort of political 
mendicancy was futile. But when in the 
Rajkot affair Gandhiji invoked the Paramount 
Power, which it is the declared policy of the 
‘Congress to eliminate from Indian politics, and 
sought the' award of the Chief Justice in order 
to coerce the Thakore Saheb, thus taking. a 
step in conflict with the Congress policy and 
practice, that paper did not call eeueeal a 
political mendicant. 


Congr CSS Majority, Not Hindu Majority, 
.to be Reduced in Calcutta Corporation 

‘In a recent ‘speech of his in the Bengal 
Legislative Council Maulvi A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
premier of Bengal], said with reference to the 
‘Caleutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill ; 
' “The Bill had been brought forward in order to 


, turn the Congress out of the Corporation. It did not aim 


at reducing the niajority of the Hindus, but it sought to 
“curb the supremacy of thé Congress in the Corporation.” 

Though, according to the Maulvi, the Bill 
‘did not aim at reducing the majority of the 
Hindus, it has actually done so. 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Bengal’s home 
“minister, has repeated Mr. Hugq’s s observation. 
‘The Muslim members of the predominantly 
Muslim cabinet of Bengal have shown marked 
originality in this matter: In the British 
Parliament, whose principles, conventions and 
-methods are said to be followed in the so-called 
parliaments of India, no political party, be it 
named Whig, Tory, Liberal, . Conservative, 
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Radical, or Labour, has ever introduced a bill 
to keep its opponents permanently out of the 
Parliament. They were not capable of taking 
any such foolish and undemocratic step. 

One Hindu member of “the Bengal cabinet 
has openly declared that the Calcutta Municipal 
Bill has been unjust to the Hindus. He did 
not defend the Bill by saying’ that 1t wanted 
to keep out the Congressites. 

It is useless to ask Mr. Hug or the Khwaja 
to be logical. Were it not so, one might have 
asked them to allot in the Bill ‘seventy per cent. 
of the seats in the Corporation to the Hindus, 
laying down expressly that only non-Congressite 
Hindus would be entitled to stand for these 
seats, and that, -if any Hindu member of the 


' Corporation became. a Congressman after 


election, he would have to vacate his seat. 

If that’ had been done, that would have 
proved the honesty and sincerity of the two 
ministerial apologists for the Bill. - 

By the by, if the object of the Bill be to 
keep out Congressites, why is there not in it a 
section or a clause laying down that non-Hindu 
Congressites, too, must not, become or remain 
members of the Corporation ? 

Mr. Hug, like! other Muslim Leaguers, has 
repeatedly accused the Congress of being a. 
Hindu organization. But now he disingenu- 
ously argues that he wants to shut out 
Congressites but not Hindus ! - 

The object of the Government of India 
Act‘of 1935 is to weaken the Hindu community. 
and the Congress, reducing them to impotence: 


But as that object.has failed in eight provinces 


and succeeded to a remarkable extent in Bengal, 
the henchmen of British imperialists in Bengal, 
viz., the Muslims of the ministerialist party 
and their patrons the Britishers. (the self-styled 
Europeans), are trying to make that success as 
complete as possible—making hay while the sun 
shines. 

The Hindu: members of .the legislative 
bodies in the Hindu majority provinces cannot 
give a sincerer- proof of their admiration of Huq 
politics than ey introducing bills in them for 
shutting out from local bodies in their provinces 
all Muslim Leaguers. 

Bengal Premier’s Threat 

It is not necesasary to discuss here whether 
carnivorous animals are more intelligent than 
other animals, but it is common knowledge that 
they have some intelligence. ' 

The Bengal premier declared In a famous 
speech that he and his fellow Muslim Leaguers 
were lions and tigers combined. That was to 
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say that they had some intelligence. But was 
it a proof of intelligence when he declared in 
the course of his Bengal Council speech from 
which we have quoted above : 

“Threats of civil disobedience have ‘been held out. 
But let me tell you. here and now that if the time comes 
when any unconstitutional agitation is started we will 
know how to meet the situation.” 

It would be unbecoming to indulge in tall 
talk’ in reply to tall talk. Mr. Hug’s might is 
not greater than the might of the British Empire. 
The fear of that might, including the night- 
mare-like fearful memory of what was done to 
the’ Hindus in Jamalpur, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Tamluk, ete., did not deter the Hindus from 
launching or continuing the perfectly constitu- 
tional ‘movement of civil disobedience. Should 
it be decided to have recourse to civil ‘dis- 
obedience again, the fear of the tiger and lion 
in Mr. Hug will not act as a deterrent. Mr. 
Huq has sufficient intelligence to understand 
that in his calmer moments. 


French Policy of Peace 


Paris, May 29. f 


France’s desire to live in friendship with all men 
was stressed by M. Daladier in a speech at the inaugural 
ceremony of the .new American Legion Memorial -at 
Neuilly cemetery. 

Daladier said they never had the pretension of 
presenting themselves as a predestined race superior to 
all others and capable of enslaving them. Their greatest 
happiness consisted, on the contrary, in feeling themselves 
ene to the noblest and the most peace-loving among 
them. 

“France is not playing a double.game on the map 
of the world. When she proposes peace, it is to peace 
that she sincerely devotes her effort. In spite of renewed. 
threats and uncertainties of the present hour France does 
not wish to abandon ‘the hope of saving peace.” 

Mr. Bullitt, the American Ambassador, in his speech 
declared: “To Americans, as to all great peoples of 
the western world, the acceptance of war is a less horrible 
| alternative than the acceptance of enslavement.”—Reuter. 


' Britain’s Grant to Indian Exchequer 


Lonvon, May 27. 

It is reliably understood that the British Government 
' in accepting the recommendations of the Chatfield Com- 
mittee have decided to grant £50 millions to the Indian 
Exchequer for the purpose of the Imperial Defence Scheme. 

It is also understood that - arrangements are being 
made for production of Bren Guns in India. Construc- 
‘tion of Tarfks and Iron Plates will also be undertaken 
and the contract, it is understood, has been given over 


to Tata’s Ltd. 

It is to be noted that the grant is for the 
purpose of the wmperial. defence .scheme—that 
India is to be defended as a dependent country 
‘forming part of the British Empire. The 
receipt of this amount is a sort of renewal of 
ithe *bond -of slavery. 

We have explained repeatedly in these 


_  _ NOTES 


‘ministers was held last month at Simla. 


haps bound by any such promise. 
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pages that the word ‘defence’ as. used by 
Britishers with reference to India does not 
méan the defence of her liberties and her 
independence in her interest, as it does when 
used with reference to free countries, but that 
it means the preservation of her subject condi- 
tion in the interest of Britain. 

Even without reference to any such mean- - 
ing, the grant of £50 millions is insignificant 


‘compared to the untold billions which Britain 


and Britishers have drawn from India. 


The Home Ministers’ Conference 


A conference’ of the ‘provincial home: 
Sir 
Reginald Maxwell, home member of the. 
Government of India, opened it with a speech, 
in which he dwelt on the desirability of a com-. 
mon front for the maintenance of law and order. 
It appears’ from news published in the press . 
that the conference arrived at some unanimous 
conclusions. That is rather intriguing: Sir 
Reginald Maxwell, who opened the conference 
as ‘a sort of informal chairman, is not respon- 
sible to the central legislature, but the provin- 
cial ministers who took part in the conference 
are” responsible to their respective provincial 
legislatures. Among them the Congressite 
ministers were bound by their _ election. 
manifestoes and pledges to repeal repressive 
laws, the non-@ongressite ministers are not per- 
Hence Sir 
Reginald Maxwell, the Congressite ministers and | 
the non-Congressite ministers would naturally 
approach the problem of the maintenance of 
law and order from somewhat different angles. 
In fact, the Congressite ministers,-if they are > 
loyal to Congress principles, must maintain 
order not only without interfering with the - 
civil liberties and political rights of citizens, 
but with special and due regard to the safe- 
guarding of these rights and liberties. But one - 
finds from Dr. Menon’s article and tabular - 
statement in The Servant of India, referred: to 
in a previous note, that such liberties have been 
infringed both in the eight. Congress-governed | 
provinces and in the three others, the press - 
suffering heavily. In Madras the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act is being utilized for a purpose, . 
namely, the suppressione of the Anti-Hindi - 
agitation, for which it was never meant. More- 


‘over, Congress ministers were, on the contrary, 


expected to act up to their promise to repeal it 
along with other repressive laws. 

The first paragraph of the resolution passed 
by the Conference “to deal with communa! : 
writings and propaganda ” runs as follows : 
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On a general discussion, it was found that in all 
“Provinces inflammatory utterances in the Press and on 
‘the public platform tending to incitement of violence are 
increasing; that matters having a tendency to create 
‘communal hatred and bitterness between sections of the 
community are published as from one Province to another, 
intensifying tension; that unless these utterances and 
-publications are effectively controlled in all the Provinces 
simultaneously, violent outbreaks are bound to increase: 
and that inter-provincial co-operation is necessary for the 
effective control of such propaganda; this Conference 
resolves as follows : | 

It is’ recommended to all Provincial Governments 
that they should undertake a concerted campaign against 
propaganda of a communal nature and against incitement 


‘to violence of any kind whatever. 


Will the provincial government of Bengal 
-undertake a campaign against the_bitter anti- 
Hindu speeches. of Mr. Fazlul Huq and against 
the bitter anti-Hindu writings in the subsidized 
. newspaper Azad ? 

‘ We do not want communal tension, bitter- 

- ness, hatred and riots. We do not want incite- 
ment to violence.. But those in authority should 
go to the root of the matter. The whole struc- 
ture of the State: in India: is communal. Its 
foundation.is Jaid on the accursed Communal 


Award. There is communalism in the legisla-- 


tures, the electorates, the cabinets, the local 
-boards, municipalities and unions, the public 
- services, the educational institutions, and the 
ways of thinking of the ‘men in ‘authority. 
There is communalism in the tea and drinking 
-water supplied at railway stations! Under 
- the circumstances, it is only hypocrites or fools 
who can expect to destroy or even curb com- 
“munalism without destroying the roots of the 
poison tres. We have hitherto had guberna- 
- torial exhortations to destroy communalism, of 
‘which our paraphrase is: “ Look here, we, your 
masters, have taken every care that communal- 
ism shall thrive on the soil of India. But we 
expect you to be good boys, not wicked com- 
munalists. Of course, experis in communalism 
will continue to enjoy our favours.” Sir 
Reginald. Maxwell may some day become a 
‘Governor. When he inveighed against com- 


munalism, he unconsciously served apprentice- - 


ship to one function of a Governor. But what 
‘sort of apprenticeship to what kind of superior 
‘Office did the provincial home ministers—parti- 
-cularly the Congressite home ministers—serve ? 


-“ Promotion of Feelings of os Between 
‘Different Linguistic Areas” 
A Simla message, dated 28th May, relating 


-to the home ministers’ conference runs partly 
. as follows : : 


‘Another potent source of disturbance of the peace 
- was generally agreed to be the incitement of hatred between 
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one language group or class and another, such for in- 
stance as the Bengali against the Behari or the Gujerati 
against the Mahratti, 

‘This is news to us. Have there been 
linguistic riots in Maharashira, Gujarat, Ben- 
gal or Bihar ? 

It appears that it is not beyond doubt veces this 
type of activity comes within the purview of the law 
relating to the spread of class hatred or not. The Confer- 
ence -as a whole is believed to have been in favour of 
clarifying the position. ' 

Hence the fifth paragraph of the resolution 
referred to in the previous note runs : 

It is recommended that the Central Government shoud 
similarly consider with its legal advisers whether Section 
4. (it) of the Indian Press (Emergency) Powers Act could 
be suitably strengthened by the addition of an explana- 
tion to make it cleur that the promotion of feelinzs of 
enmity between different linguistic areas fall within ‘the 
scope ‘of that sub-section. 

We donot know the points in dispute 
between Gujaratis and Marathas. As regards 
Bihar and Bengal, the A.-I. C. C. passed a reso- 
lution in favour. of Including in Bengal, the 
Bengali-speaking areas in Bihar. That resolu- 
tion has not been given effect to. On the con- 
trary, organized efforts are being made to show 
that, there is no Bengali-speaking area in Bihar, 
or in. any case, there is only an insignificant 
area, and Hindi is being: pushed in Bengali- 
speaking areas. If the law be altered, as 
suggested in the resolution, Bengali protests 
against such efforts would be treated as criminal 
offences. _ 

It is a nasty game. 

Bihar ministers do not-want to let go 
Bengali-speaking areas, and Bengal Muslim 
ministers would not have them for fear of 
reduction of the Muslim majority. 


“ Abuse of Officers of Government” _ , 


The 6th paragraph of the home ministers’ 
conference resolution runs as follows : 

It is recommended that as a remedy against - 
abuse of the officers of Government from public plai- 
forms or in the Press, an amendment of the Criminal 
Procedure Code should be considered im order to make 
such offences cognizable. 

“ The resulting proposals should be circulated 10 
the provinces. It is, however, the opinion of ‘the Confer. 
ence that thé protection afforded to Government officers 
in this manner should be against false giatements cply 


’ in order to avoid any suspicion that the ‘object is to 


protect dishonest officers.” 


The Bengal ministers wanted to protect 
themselves by legislation against criticism. But 
this recommendation goes very much further. 
According to Manu, Brahmanas were sacrosanct: 
According to medieval Christianity the clergy 
were sacrosanct. According to the home minis- 
ters all Government officers are sacrosahct. 
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TH TRANSCENDENTAL CLUB, THE DIAL AND BROOK FARM 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


‘§ REMARKABLE group of New England literary 
‘men and women, following the lead of Emerson 
-and “Willian Ellery Channing, formed in 1836 
what was ‘known as the Transcendental Club. 
“It was very loosely organized, hardly a club 


- in the ordinary sense, and it held together only 


-a few years but its influence on American 
thought of that day was important. The time 
was one of extraordinary ferment,—intellectual, 
religious, moral, social, scientific, industrial. 
"New reform movements and new plans and 
‘methods ‘for the betterment of society were 


Springing up in every direction. The anti- 


sslavery movement was attaining much activity 
-and heat. ‘The cause of world-peace (anti- 
war) was agitating many minds. The growing 


’ sciences of astronomy and geology were making 
havoc of old ideas of creation. There was. 


“increasing revolt against Calvinism and creeds 
-of all kinds. Unitarianism and Universalism 
“were starting. Temperance movements were 
coming to the front. More rights were being 
Better treatment of the 
“insane and ‘of the Indians, prison reform, 
“education for the blind, deaf and dumb, more 
“adequate education for girls and young women, 
‘free public schools, socialistic and communistic 
‘schemes for ameliorating or abolishing poverty, 
—all these and other movements and plans for 
‘the social betterment—some of them important 
and lasting, some impractical and short-lived, 
-—were attracting the attention and absorbing 
the thought of the people of Boston, of New 
“England, and,‘to some extent, of all America. 
To many df the leading minds of New 


- England, thus reaching out in all directions for 


something new, the transcendentalism of 
‘England and Germany, introduced by Chan- 
“ning, Emerson and others of their group, 
seemed inspiring and satisfying. ’“It- offered a 
awelcome antidote for the barren orthodoxy and 
‘materialism controlling the religious thought 
‘of the period. | 
Transcendentalism was the philosophy of 
“Kant, mnterpreted and modified by Goethe, 
‘Coleridge and Carlyle and, on ‘this side of the 


-ocean, by Emerson, Channing and others of 


‘their circle. It was idealism, as contrasted 
“with, materialism. It interpreted the universe 
‘spiritually. It -made ‘intelligence and reason 


the basis of reality. Emerson in his address 
on the Transcendentalist, said of it, “ What 
are called new views here in New England are 
not new but are the very oldest of thoughts 
cast into the mould of these new times.” 

The Transcendental Club was an informal 
association of the New England writers and 
thinkers who were interested in this new 
philosophy. They naturally drew together for 
conference and discussion, at first two or three, 
then gradually more. Dr. Channing was their 
first leader, but Emerson came to be looked 
upon as the outstanding representative of the 
movement. ‘The first meeting of the Club was 
at the home of George Ripley, then a prominent 
clergyman in Boston. It was called, at the 
beginning, “The Symposium,” later ‘“ The 
Hedge Club” after Frederick Hedge, a 
Unitarian, mimister in the group, who later was 
a. professor in Harvard Divinity School. But 
the name “ Transcendental Club” was finally 
given it and became permanent. 

The members called themselves the “ Club 
of the like-minded.” James Freeman Clarke, 
who was one of them, said, “I suppose it was 
because no two of us thought alike.” Perhaps 
it would be truer to say that im spite of differ- 
ences of opinion, they were united in a common 
impatience with routine thinking. 

From the beginning, the Club attracted 
considerable public attention because of its, at 
that time, radical thought and because of the 
eminence of the men and women who belonged 
to it. In addition to Emerson and Channing. 
George Ripley, Frederick Hedge and James 
Freeman Clarke, there were Vheodore Parker 
Bronson Alcott, Henry D. Thoreau, Margaret 
Fuller, Elizabeth Peabody, O. A. Brownson the 
distinguished Catholic writer, and a few others 

During the four years of the Club’s exist- 
ence Emerson attended its meetings with faith- 
fulness and interest, and whatever he said alway: 
had great weight with the ether members. Now 
and then he gently plucked a feather from thx 
wings of a member who got to soaring too higl 
into the upper air of idealistic philosophizing 
Though an  arch-Transcendentalist himself 
Emerson often poked fun at Transcendentalist: 
—fun which, though sometimes keenly sarcastic 
was never bitter and had within it a subtl 
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appreciation. Someone has defined ‘Transcen- 
dentalists as persons who try to obey Emerson’s 
oft-repeated, cryptic injunction, “Hitch your 
wagon to a star,” but who, in their eagerness 
for the star, forget about the wagon. Not so 
Emerson himself, who back of all else was a 
keen Yankee and “ hugged his fact’; his wagon 
always jogged along serenely on the solid earth 
though he never lost sight of the star forever 
shining before him. So in the midst of all his 
idealistic philosophizing, he could humorously 
remark man must have aunts and 
cousins, must buy carrots and turnips, must 
have barn and woodshed, must go to market 
and to the blacksmith shop, must saunter and 
sleep and be inferior and silly.” 

Charles Dickens interested himself in the 
Transcendentalists and resolved to find out at 
firsthand what they were. In his “ American 
Notes” he wrote: “ There has sprung up in 
Boston a sect of philosophers known as 
Transcendentalists. On inquiring what the 
appellation might be supposed to signify, I was 
given to understand that whatever was 
unintelligible would certainly be transcendental. 
Not deriving much comfort from this elucida- 
tion, I pursued the inquiry still further, and 
found that the Transcendentalists are followers of 
my friend Carlyle, or, I should rather say, of 
a, follower of his, Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson . . 

Transcendentalism has its occasional 
vagaries (what school has not?), but it has 
good healthful qualities in spite of them; not 
least among the number a -hearty disgust of 
Cant, and an aptitude to detect her in all the 
million varieties of her everlasting wardrobe, 
and therefore, if I were a Bostonian, I think, I 
would: be a Transcendentalist.” 


Out of the Transcendental Club grew the 
little quarterly magazine called The Dial. The 
members of the Club were.. mostly young, 
ranging in age from twenty-two to forty, and 
they were eager to have an organ through which 
they might disseminate their idealism and 
perhaps do something toward inspiring freer 
thought and richer spiritual life in America. 
Apparently too the members of the Club felt 
the need for a medium of self-expression, for 
clarifying their own thought and for communi- 
eating with each other. Emerson in his 
introductory article fo the first number said that 
“the present conductors of this work . have 
obeyed, though with great joy, the strong 
current of thought and feeling, which, for a 
few years past, has led many sincere persons 
- in New England to make new demands on 
+. Jiterature, and to reprobate that rigor of our 
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conventions of religion and: education which 1s 
turning us to stone, which renounces hope,. 
which looks only backward, which asks only: 
such a future as the past, which suspects: 
improvement, and holds. nothing so much ir: 
horror as new views and the dreams of youth.” 

In after years Emerson wrote of The Dial : 
“It had its origin in a club of speculative 
students who found the air in America getting. 
a little too close and stagnant; and: the agitation. 
had, perhaps, the fault of being too secondary 
and bookish in its origin, or caught, not. from. 
primary instincts, but from EnglisH; and still 
more from German, books. The journal was: 
commenced with much hope, and liberal promises. 
of many co-operators. But the workmen of 
sufficient culture for a poetical and philosophical 
magazine were too few; and as the pages were 
filled by unpaid contributors, each of whom had,. 
according to the usage and necessity of this- 
country, some paying employment, the journal 
did not get his best work, but his second best. 
Its scattered writers had not digested their 
theories into a distinct dogma, still less into a 
practical measure which the public could’ grasp; 
and the magazine was so eclectic and misceil— 
aneous that each of its readers and writers: 
valued only a small portion of it. For these 
reasons it never had a large circulation and 


it was discontinued after four years. But The 
Dial betrayed, through all its juvenility,. 
tumidity, and conventional rubbish, some 


sparks of the true love and hope, and of the 
piety to spiritual law, which had’ moved its. 
friends and founders; and it was received by its: 
early subscribers with almost a religious 
welcome. . In 1848 the writer -of these pages 
found it holding the same affectionate place in 
many a private book-shelf in England and: 
Scotland which it had’ secured at’ home:” 


The Dial was started in 1840, after many 
months of deliberation. Margaret Fuller was 
its first editor and some of her best writing was 
published in it. When she was obliged: by ill- 
health to give it up, Emerson himself became 
its editor, with Thoreau as his’ associate. 
Thoreau was but twenty-three years old when 
The Dial was launched and, from -the first, 
contributed to almost every numbef. It thus 
became the means of introducing this young: 
writer to the public. 

During the four years of: its- existence the 
ltttle quarterly brought out some of the best of 
Emerson’s poems and several of his important. 
essays. All the other members of the Trans- 
cendental Club contributed to it and among: 
these contributions was considerable: notable: 
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‘work beside .that of -Emerson, Thoreau and 
Margaret Fuller. 

Emerson sent a copy .of the first number 
of The Dial to Carlyle. Carlyle answered : 
“The Dial Number came duly. Of course 
I read it -with interest; it is the utterance of 
what is youngest in your land, pure, etherial 
as the voices of the morning. And yet—you 
know me—for me it is too etherial, speculative, 
theoretic; all theory becomes almost a kind 
‘of mockery to me.” 

Whatever value.and influence The Dial had 
was due more to Emerson than to anyone else. 
Though there was some youthful immaturity 
in it there was.also much of striking originality 
and merit. George Willis Cooke, one of 
Emerson’s biographers, writing In 1881, sums 
up its merits as follows: “It was the first 
American periodical to assume a character and 
aim of its own. However many its deficiencies, 
in spite of all the sport it gave the critics, its 
influence was wholesome and vigorous. It 
quickened thought, gave its writers freedom of 
expression, and greatly stimulated originality. 
The school of writers which it formed and 
brought before the public has been the most 
productive and helpful we have yet seen in this 
country.” 

We have the authority of Emerson himself 
for the statement that the Transcendental Club 
was the source not only of The Dial but also 
“of Brook Farm. He himself did not enter as 
actively and whole-heartedly into this second 
undertaking as into the first. While he sym- 
‘pathized with -certain aspects of it, he was 
‘critical of others. 

‘Brook Farm was established in 1841, the 
year after the first publication of The Dual. 
George Ripley, Charles Dana, William Henry 
Channing, William Ellery Channing, Theodore 
Parker, Hawthorne, Bronson Alcott were among 
‘the leaders in it. Other men and women 
joined with these and an association was 
formed which purchased a farm in West 
Roxbury. Here buildings to house the mem- 
‘bers and their families were put up and a 
communistic community was started. Emerson 
wrote of it: “There was, no doubt, great 
variety of character and purpose in the mem- 
“pers of the community. It consisted in the 
main of young people, few of middle age and 
‘none old. Those who inspired and organized. it 
were, of course, persons impatient of the 
‘routine, the uniformity, perhaps they would say 
‘the squalid contentment of society around them, 
which was so timid and skeptical of any pro- 
gress.” Their idea was that by thus uniting in 
community living they could each have a share 
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in the physical labor upon which life depends 
and so bring about an ideal combination of 
mental work: and bodily work, of toil and 
leisure, with the solace and pleasure of com- 
panionship always at hand. Though the original 
sources of the idea were the French Utopians, 
Claud Saint-Simon and Francis Fourier, and the 
Englishman Robert Dale Owen, yet at Brook 
Farm it was worked out in a purely New 
England fashion. It was more simple in its 
organization and more free and spontaneous in 
its activities than the communities established 
in Europe under the direct mfluence of Saint- 
Simon, Fourier or Owen. For two years it kept 
its original simplicity and freedom,—and this 
was perhaps the happiest part of its history. 
Then under the influence of certain new mem- 
bers who were ardent followers of Fourier, a 
new Constitution was adopted, which made the 
association a little more formal, a little more 
of a business undertaking, a little less free and 
spontaneous, and, seemingly a little less content 
and happy. 

The two hundred acres in Brook Farm 
consisted of land that was not first quality,— 
land which required much hard work-to make 
it satisfactorily productive. The aim was to 
make the farm pay. Mr. Ripley had con- 
siderable knowledge of advanced agricultural 


‘methods which he endeavored to carry into 


operation. Farm produce was to be sold as a 
source of revenue. There was also a workshop 
in which several kinds of useful articles were 
manufactured to be sold outside. The com- 
munity published a paper called The Harbinger, 
with Mr. John Dwight as editor. . All adults in 
the colony were expected to perform a given 
number of hours of manual labor of some kind, 
generally choosing their own kind. For this 
they were allowed pay, the same amount for 
men and for women. 

There was a keen literary life; the best 
books were read and discussed. Lecturers were 
brought from Boston and elsewhere to speak 
in diverse subjects. There was a happy social 
life, with many parties, dances and other 
gatherings. The novelty of the place brought 
frequent visitors, who were liable to come at 
almost any hour of day or night. They were 
always hospitably entertained. Emerson says, 
“ Of course every visitor found that there was a 
comic side to this Paradise of shepherds and 
shepherdesses. There was a stove in every 
chamber and everyone might burn as much 
wood as he or she would saw. The ladies took 
cold on washing-day; so it was ordained that 
the gentlemen-shepherds should wring and hang | 
out the clothes, which they punctually did. 
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And it would sometimes occur that when they 
danced in the evening, clothespins dropped 
plentifully from their pockets.” Again, he tells 
us, “ Married women, I believe, uniformly de- 
cided against the community. It was to them 
like the brassy and lacquered life in hotels. 
The common school was well enough but to the 
common nursery they had grave objections. 
Eggs might be hatched in ovens, but the hen 
on her own account much preferred the old 
way. A hen without her chickens was but half 
a hen.” 

A school was established for the colony 
with educational ideals that were high, and, for 
the most part, with excellent teachers,—Mr. 
and Mrs. Ripley, Mr. Dwight and Mr. Dana 
making themselves a part of the active 


teaching group. The school accepted pupils 


from ‘outside at purposely low tuition rates, 
and its course extended from primary to college- 


preparatory work. George William Curtis, who . 


in his youth spent some time at the Farm, was 
an advanced pupil in the School, and in his 
later life looked back to it with warm interest, 
declaring that it gave him the most valuable 
part of his education. 

The community was small at first, 
numbering about twenty; later it increased to 
seventy. As time went on, applicants for 
membership increased until there were more 
than could be received. The original idea of a 
small and simple project gradually changed 
and at length after some debate it was decided 
to’erect a large building to be the headquarters 
of the project and the center of the community 
activities. This involved a large expense and 
money had to be borrowed :to do it. Possibly 
all might have turned .out successfully. had it 
not been for a sudden calamity. Before the 
new building was completed it caught fire and 
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burned to the ground. This was a blow that 
staggered everyone. Though the community 
went on with its activities as usual for a time,. 
hope and courage were dampened. It was not 
long before members began one by one to' 
withdraw, as from a sinking ship, and to seek- 
homes and employment elsewhere. All saw 
that the end was not far off. Emerson tells us, 
“The society at Brook Farm existed, I think, 
about six or seven years and then- broke up; 
the farm was sold, and I believe all the partners . 
came out with pecuniary loss. Some of them’: 
had spent on it the accumulations of years. I 
suppose they all, at the moment, regarded it as: 
a failure. I do not think they so regard it now,. 
but probably as an important chapter in their- 
experience which has been of lifelong value.. 
What knowledge of: themselves and -of each: 
other, what various practical wisdom, what. 
personal power, what studies of character, what. 
accumulated culture many of the members owed! 
to it!” 

A summing up of the merits of the Brook: 
Farm experiment is the following passage from: 
Kmerson: “The founders of Brook Farm: 
should have the praise, that they made what: 


all people try to make, an agreeable place to 


live in. All comers, even the most. fastidious, 
found it the pleasantest of residences. It is: 
certain that freedom from household routine,. 
variety of character and talent, variety of work,. 
variety of means of thought and instruction,.. 
art, music, poetry, reading, masquerade, did not: 
permit sluggishness or despondency ; broke up- 
routine. There is agreement in the testimony” 


that it was, to most of the associates, education; 
to many, the most important period of their: 
life, the birth of valued friendships, their first: 
acquintance with the riches of conversation,. _ 
their training in behaviour.” , 


THE STRANDED EMIGRANTS AT MATIABRUZ 
By C. F. ANDREWS 


I HAVE written letters continually to the papers 
on this very painful subject and have also spoken 
on public platforms, but the evil has gone on 
unremedied for nearly twenty years. It has 
appeared to me therefore that more support may 
be given to the programme that I have proposed, 
if I can set it out at greater length than can be 
afforded to it when it has been briefly presented 
in the correspondence columns of the news- 
papers. Those who have already.grasped the 
subject in outline may be glad to see it stated 
more fully with its difficulties disclosed. 

The evil goes back to the system of inden- 
tured labour itself, whereby many hundreds of 
thousands of villagers were recruited from the 
Indian villages (chiefly by fraud) to go out to 
the sugar plantations in the distant British 
colonies. One of the few inducements which 
caused the more intelligent of these villagers to 
go out was the promise of a “ free passage ” at 
the expiry of their indenture. The value of this 
free passage, when the journey was taken from 
the West Indies, might be put down as equivalent 
to about £20. In the past, many thousands have 
taken this free passage and returned with their 
families to India. But of these, a rough estimate 
may be given, that about 60 per cent have been 
welcomed back into their own villages, as far 
as North India is concerned. In South India, 
owing to the constant nearer emigration to 
Malaya and Ceylon, which has made these vil- 
lages more “migration conscious,” the propor- 
tion received back on their return appears to be 
higher. 

In the United Provinces and Bihar, a rough 
estimate shows that out of the ship-loads of 
returned emigrants as many as 40 per cent have 
been rejected by the upeountry villagers and 
have slowly drifted down to the docks of Cal- 
cutta, where their only desire is to get on board 
a ship that will take them back to the colony 
from whence they have come to India. Thus for 
a very large number of these indentured emi- 
grants, the ffee passage has proved, not a benefit 
at all, but a snare and a delusion; and they have 
most bitterly regretted the day when they took 
it and returned to India, Most pitiable of all 
is the fate of the children, whom they brought 
back with them. These had no idea of India, 
and cannot bear the Indian climate and tho 
Indian conditions, especially where they are thus 
left defelict in the slums of Matiabruz and Akra 


Bagan. They die of dysentery and malignant. 


malaria and not seldom of cholera. Thus, the 


terribly high death-rate, so close to the rest of’ 
the population of Calcutta, makes their presence _ 
there a very alarming source of infection and 


leads to the spread of disease. 
Added to this, their extreme misery 


down-grade path to beggary and mendicancy. 


It is estimated that some two hundred beggars . 


have been added to the streets of Caleutta from 
this source alone. 


mendicaney, instead of clearing away the ereat 
danger of further infection. 


root of the evil and not to deal merely with 
symptoms. 


There are three things that stand out quite: 


clearly as necessary : 

(1) These “ free passages ” must be com- 
pensated for in the colonies themselves by offers. 
of land or money—preferably land. This will 
immediately reduce the number, who may still 


wish to return, to such a small amount, that it: 
will mean practically the end of the whole matter. 
The Dutch Guiana Government heve already 


done this; and as a consequence, when the last 


emigrant boat left the West Indies for Caleutta,. 
it contained only 13 from Dutch Guiana, while. 


867 came from British Guiana. It is true that 


the number of Indians in Duteh Guiana is under: 


40,000, as compared with 140,000 in British 


Guiana, but still even then the figures are signi-. 
From my own experience in British 


ficant. 
Guiana, I can assert confidently that with Indian 
opinion itself in that Colony strongly against 


this repatriation, and with the natural eagerness © 


of those who are settled in the country to get 


‘nnd 
want, with no steady employment and no means. 
of getting work, has led them inevitably on the 


Beggary itself spreads like - 
a disease, and one of the gravest of all difficul-- 
ties, which we have had to meet in dealing with 
this subject, is the danger of merely encouraging » 


In seeking for- 
remedies, it is absolutely necessary to get at the- 


freehold land for rice cultivation, the numbers: _ 


that would wish to come back if compensation 
was offered would be almost nil. 

(2) 
the young people, who have been brought over 
by their parents. We call these the “ Colonial- 
born ” 
that their condition when they drift back to 
Calcutta is the most pitiable of all. The death- 


rate among them is very high: indeed; and it is. a 


The greatest tragefy has been that of 


and it has been made abundantly clear- 
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impossible for us to acquiesce in their present 
-gtate, without lifting a finger to help them. Most 
of them had no choice about coming to India, 
‘because their parents brought them when they 
were young. They knew nothing about Indian 
eonditions. They do not like India. They say, 
“We do not belong here : send us back to our 
own motherland.” 

It is obvious, of course, that Colonial Gov- 
-ernments are not philanthropic societies : but it 
may be pointed out to a colony like British 
«Guiana, whicn is altogether under-populated, that 
at least the able-bodied among these people, who 
were born in British Guiana, would be an asset 
to the Colony, where thousands of acres of very 
fertile land is left uncultivated for lack of popu- 
lation. British Guiana, in the past, has sent 
over very expensive delegations to India in 
order to persuade the Indian people to send more 
emigrants over, and the Indian Government has 
rightly refused. But here are able-bodied young 
‘people, who were born in British Guiana, and 
-are only too eager to get back to their own birth- 
place. They are doing no good, but only harm 
in India; and they do not belong to India. Sure- 
ly the able-bodied, at least, ought to be sent back 
to their own country, and the Government of 
India ought to see to it that they return as 
-speedily as possible. If it were necessary for 
the Government of India to bear part of the 
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cost, it should be borne, in order to put an end 
to this evil—as far as possible. 

(3) The last question is one of pure 
charity and humanity. Cannot something be 
done to make the lot of those who are lying ill, 
diseased, infirm, and decrepit, less pitiable than 
it is? Again and again, I have gone down with 
Mr. H. K. Mukerji of the Y. M. C. A., and in 
earlier days with Pandit Banarsidas Chaturvedi, 
when he was editing Vishal-bharat, and our 
hearts have been pained beyond measure by 
what we have seen. Only a few days ago, on two 
separate days, I had to go journeys with the 
Garden Reach Ambulance to the Hospital in 
Elgin Road, bringing altogether on different 
journeys, four of these returned emigrants who 
were terribly ill, one of whom died on the same 
evening on which I took him into the Hospi- 
tal. Cannot something at least be done for those 
who are in such utter misery as this ? 

The All-India Women’s Conference has 
decided to take up the matter. The Society for 
the Protection of Children has also been helping 
in every way possible. My own efforts —with 
so much work elsewhere to be done—must of 
necessity be only occasional; for I do not live in 
Calcutta. But I am sure of one thing, that 
God’s blessing will richly descend on any one 
who will undertake this service of mercy and 
compassion. 
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Birthday Celebration of Rabindranath at Santiniketan 
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CALL OF THE SUN 


By Dr. SUDHINDRA 


Ir is curious that the colour of the skin should 
have played and still be playing such a great 
part in the social and political life of the 
peoples that inhabit our planet. The white or 
non-pigmented people look down upon the 
coloured or pigmented people, and, incompatible 
as 1¢ may sound, they themselves have gone 
crazy over pigmentation, or tanning as they 
call it. One has only to look around here, 
there and everywhere in Europe to comprehend 
the firm grip this fad has over the white people. 
Meadows, seabeach, lake and river-sides are 
packed up, particularly during holidays, with 
people eager to get pigmented within the 
shortest possible time. They are mostly from 
towns and cities where there is hardly enough 
sun to colour the skin. Even the manufac- 
turers are busy exploiting this craze. They 
have put all sorts of pastes and powders in the 
market, ‘ aids’ to tanning, which benefit ‘ souls 
rather than the skin’ of the pigment-seekers. 
Europeans, young and old, often asked me the 
secret of my brown skin. Why is this craze ? 





A tubercular patient 


Evidently, this is a conscious or unconscious 
attempt on the part of the people to get back 
to the caress of the sun and the air, modern 
civilization has been trying hard to deprive 
them of. They have begun to quicken to the 
instinctive urge to respond to the call of the 
sun. After all, there is great truth in the 
statement that ‘ civilization was born in coun- 
tries with plenty of sunshine. ’ 


NATH SINHA, m.z. 





So far so good. But excessive and uncon— 
trolled exposure to the sun, as is popularly in- 
dulged in, not infrequently lead to unpleasant 
and even grave accidents. Sun is the most _ 
powerful biotic energy in the universe; and one: 
must know how to handle it. In dealing with, — 
the sun wisdom is bliss, and it is folly to be _ 
ignorant. Most people, unfortunately, are inno-- 
cent of any conception of scientific sunbathing. — 
These lines will, it is hoped, be of help to people: 
who want to knew’ why sunbathing. is 
advocated. 7 : 3 

In all countries in all ages there have beem 
sun-worshippers. Beginning from the dawn of _ 
humanity to our days, sun’s blessing has been 4 
invoked to play its great réle in preserving 
human life. The lores of India, Egypt, Greece 
and Rome testify to that. 

Life draws its energy from the sun. In fact, 
existence would not be possible if there were no- 
sun. Humans, animals, vegetables, and, for that 
matter, all living objects need sunlight to keep: 
the life going. 
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The same patient cured by Sunbath ° 


In the study of the influence of sunlight on 
the human physiological sy$tem, it is the skin 
that claims the place of honour. The rays are 
received by the skin, and, after necessary trans- 
formations and adjustments the latter transmits 
them to different parts and organs of the body. 
Without intervention of the skin the organs of 
the body would be killed by the strong rays of 
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{ z Fhe sun. This fact leads us to the aenaidetition 
om _ of the.skin in its relation to the sunlight. 

Ej The first noticeable effect of the sunlight on 
tA “the skin is development of pigment, the colour- 
pune matter of human skin. Authorities differ 
arding the mode of formation of this sub- 
tance. They, however, seem to agree : 

it : (1) That pigment protects the body against excessive 
mere: to sunlight. 

Ad (2) That pigment transforms the light energy into 
a as energy that brings about certain chemical reactions 
Sas in body- defence. 













































In any case, its primary function is to check 
i. cessive hight and to convert the light energy 
into heat energy which is sweated off when ex- 
cee ssive. Besides, the cosmetic touch pigment 
ves to the skin is characteristic. It renders 
ie skin remarkably softer, smoother, and more 
By -€ elastic than the non- -pigmented skin. Further, 
pigmented skin loses all roughness and 
wrinkles and freckles, the common and much 
ee dreaded blemishes of non-pigmented skin. Let 
the white people take this hint, act up to it and 
_ they will have got rid of their many worries and 
e sapped 2 steady leakage in their purse in the 
bargain | 
~_. The skin is snney od with a rich blood sup- 
i Si The sunlight acting on the skin induces a 
¢ pronounced dilatation of the blood vessels. It 1s 
a common experience that parts of the skin 
| scaacly © exposed to the sunlight are more 
as. The blood vessels of these areas are more 
numerous than in other parts. 


- changes of temperature and infective agents. 
Moreover, the dilated vessels draw out blood to 
, surface, and the deep-seated organs are 
, ‘tel ieved of congestion. De-congestion facilitates 
é al circulation and the organs function better. 
arther, this movement allows the entire volume 
et 0: f blood in the body to derive the beneficial 
é 6 fects of sunlight. The number of blood cor- 
~-puscles, red and white, multiply, and they func- 
‘tion more energetically. The red corpuscles 
“Save their power of resistance increased. There 
is proportionate increase of haemoglobin; cal- 
~«eium and phosphorus contents of the blood rise, 
_-as*also the bacteria-killing power. 
PAY) The skin contains the peripheral extensions 
-of the nervous system, innumerable terminals of 
which form an extensive webwork. Sunlight 
“4 strikes against this webwork and excites reson- 
- ance which is transmitted to the nerve-centres. 
*The centres, on their part, transmit the resonance 
‘to the different organs in the body which respond 
5 ‘by a show of improved functioning. The 
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popvely irrigated by blood than the less exposed when sunlight acts on the skin. 
tains lipoid, a substance which closely resem- 
Also these ex- bles fat. Activated by sunlight lipoid liberates 


Be ccd parts are considerably more resistant to. 


mechanism: is not difficult to follow when it -s 
known that the skin is intimately associated with 
the vital organs of the body through reflex con- 
nections. 

Contact with sunlight brings about a re- 
markable change in the muscles of the body. 
They become strong and graceful without undue | 
development of particular muscle or muscles 
often noticeable in the wrestlers and in the 
muscle-cult people. This improvement is effect- 
ed by movement of blood from the deeper parts 
towards the surface, as sunlight dilates the vessels 
of the skin, through the layers of the muscles. 
As the blood flows through the muscles, it pro- 
duces an effect that may be compared to that 
of massaging. Moreover, the nerves feeding the 
muscles are themselves stimulated by sunlight 
and produce a tonic effect. Considered part by 
part, the strengthening of the thoracic muscles 
improves __ respiration; well-developed back 
muscles bring in a vigorous but natural support 
to the spine; and well-devoleped abdominal 
muscles provide that support to the abdomen 
so essential for efficiency of its organs. Finally, 
the well-developed muscles of the limbs com- 
plete the. picture of a strong and graceful 
human-being. 

The helpful action of sunlight on the 
skeleton is evident from calcification of de- 
calcified bones. Vitamin D is essential for nor- 
mal development of bones. This is formed 
The skin con- 


Vitamin D.- Moreover, we already know that 
sunlight by its action on the blood increases its 
calcium and phosphorus contents. A constant 
and steady supply of calcium and phosphorus 
is essential for the proper development of bones 
in children. 

Human body is in constant danger of being 
invaded by various infective agents. Large 
numbers of pathogenic organisms are present 
on the surface of, as well as, inside the body. 
‘The body tolerates their presence, but does not 
allow them to do any damage because of the 
immunity it possesses. Sunlight through its 
action on the skin strengthens this immunity. 

~The skin through some of its tells secretes 
chemical substances that support body meta- 
bolism. Humans take in different food-stuffs. 
When burned with oxygen, these stuffs yield 
the energy that maintains life. In the course 
of this process of burning, Carbondioxide, water, 
heat, nitrogen, ete. are given out. These acti- 
vities inside the body to convert food into life- 
energy are known as metabolism. Sfinlight 
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Sunbath in Hospital 
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stirs up metabolism. Certain waste products of 
metabolism are eliminated through sweat and 
sebaceous matter secreted by the skin. Because 
of this function the skin is, in times of need, a 
vital relief to the kidneys—a true vicar. 

Sunlight excites the endocrine glands to 
better activity. Improper functioning of these 
glands has been, of late, engaging great deal 
of attention as responsible for the mental and 
physical defects in children and disturbance of 
various normal functions in adults. Sunlight 
restores normal activity to these glands. 

It has been found that humans and animals 
lose breeding power due to lack of sunshine. 
Chickens lay more eggs and cows give more 
milk when exposed to sunlight. Remarkable 





A tubercular male patient 


is the statement that Eskimo women cease to 
menstruate during the long winter months of 
no sun. .¢ 

Another great gain from regular exposure 
to sunlight is that it makes good the deficiency 
in diet. A well-chosen diet with a liberal sup- 
ply of essential food principles will keep humans 
and animals alive for long periods in the absence 
of sunlight. On the other hand, when the diet 
is deficient, such as millions in India have, 
exposure to sunlight can ward off or delay the 
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onset of evil effects resulting from lack of nutri- 
tion. Remarks Sir Leonard Hill : | 


It was observed in Vienna that systematic exposure to 
sunlight of children living on deficient diet prevented or 
brought about healing of rachitic process in their bones; 
while children confined in the hospital ward¢ all showed 
rickety bones except one who lying in a cot near an open 
door was crossed by the sunbeam. 


Speaking on the subject, Monteunis from 
Nice said : 


ae Man does not live on bread alone; he feeds 
on air as well, this being the bread of respiration; over 
and above the digestive and respiratory nourishment there _ 
is also a cutaneous one.” ; 


The skin does not receive the care and 
attention it deserves, and is perhaps the most 
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The same patient cured by Sunbath ed 


neglected of all bodily organs. People are alert 
about the well-being of other organs of the 
body, but indifferent to the needs of the skin. 
This indifference is, no doubt, due to ignorance 
and must by all means be removed. Few people 
know what part the skin plays in human life; 
still fewer know that well-being of other organs 
independently or irrespective of the state of the 
skin, is out of the question; and that the skin 
is directly and indirectly responsible for the 
safety, well-being and efficiency of the human 
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organism. To neglect the skin is to deliver a blow 
to the system as a whole. 

Skin of the modern civilised humans is uni- 
versally anaemic and feeble. In a civilisation 
where lavishness and not scientific selecuion of 
clothing is the standard, it is no wonder that 
the skin is unhealthy and inefficient. Health 
and efficiency of the skin come from its direct 
contact with the sunlight and the air, a contact 
people hardly allow the skin to have. Even 
children have to carry unnecessary and un- 


_hygeinic clothing to the great detriment of their 
health. It is distressing to notice the quantity 


of linen one carries on the body even in the 
hot Indian climate. Unhygienic clothing creates 


a hot and humid atmosphere in which the skin 


gets exhausted and weak. Such a skin cannot 
fulfil its funetions. Due to its weakness and 
exhaustion it cannot transmit necessary stimu- 
lus to the organs of the body which are conse- 
quently put out of gear. This makes the defen- 
sive mechanism shaky which may crumble at 
the first impact with the enemy. Evidently, 
the consequences of the treatment it is the lot 
of the skin to receive, are of far-reaching 
nature. 

Scientific sunbathing is based on and gov- 
erned by definite laws evolved out of the experi- 
ences extending over a long period. To be 
effective it must strictly adhere to these laws. 
Sunlight has got to be administered in regulated 
doses. It is one thing to make hay while the 
sun shines, and quite another to burn hay with 
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the sun. If people stick to the slow sunning, 
they will convert their body into rocky soil 
where dangerous microbes cannot grow or thrive. 

Nobody wants to die. But how to dodge 
death at least for a long time? Laboratories 
may not help; neither will surgeons and physi- 
cians with their knives and bottles. Then ? 
The good old sun is there to help you. Res- 
pond to its call and you are safe. Rollier, the 
greatest of the modern sun-worshippers, has 
been telling us for nearly half a century how 
one may keep young in body and mind long 
and grow ola slowly by life in the sun and in 
the open. 

It is worth mentioning that sunlight is essen- 
tial not only because it fortifies the body by 
stimulating the normal functions but also 
because it has great preventive and curative 
properties. Armed with science and inspired 
by a clearer consciousness of our duties towards 
our fellow-beings, we can fight, with the surest 
weapon that we have in the sunlight, the danger- 
ous microbes which thrive in a closed, invisible 
world. 

Though a land of plenty of sunshine, it is 
curious that modern India is far behind other 
countries in recognising the importance of sun- 
light in human life. Is it because of the ‘ silly 
simplicity’ of the method involved in utilising 
the sun, or is it because the effect of sunning is 
slow and gradual like nature and not sudden 
or dramatic like that following the slash of a 
knife ? 





In the dawn of a new age 


why waver, wise fool, in subtle disputes, 
and miss your chance for starting 
and empty your thoughts into a bottomless doubt ? 


Like a desperate torrent fighting an obdurate mountain gorge, 
take a wild leap into your fate, dark and strange, 
win it for your own through a defiant courage 
° challenged by obstacles. ae : 


RABINDRANATH 'TAGORE 





ANTLSEMITISM AND ANTI-ASIANISM 


By Dr. TARAKNATH DAS, 
~ Department of History, College of the City of New York 


ANTI-SEMITISM, persecution of Jews in Christian 
lands, is based upon three things: (a) religious 
intolerance, (b) racial discrimination and (c) 
depriving the numerically weak and politically 
defenseless of the fruits of their labour by the 
powerful bullies who are inferior in efficiency 
and ability to the persecuted minority. I have 
come to this conclusion after mature delibera- 
tion and -considerable study on the subject. 

- Persecution of the Jews has been practised 
by various peoples in all ages, except during the 
period when the Jews enjoyed political power 
in their own homeland in Palestine. It may be 
also mentioned that in the past the Jews suffered 
less in Moslem countries than they did in Chris- 
tian lands. The Romans persecuted the Jews 
who tried to oppose Roman conquest of their 
homeland; and the Jews scattered themselves in 
all parts of the Roman Empire and other regions 
to live in comparative safety and at the aame 
time serving the community where they got re- 
fuge, to the best of their ability and to the extent 
they were given opportunity to participate in the 
economic life of the people. ‘The Jews could 
work only in certain professions where they had 
the opportunity to work. ‘In most countries they 
were not allowed to own or cultivate land. But 
through their efficiency and hard labour in those 
avenues where they were allowed to work, they 
bettered their lot to secure economic indepen- 
dence; because in it lay their relative freedom 
and safety. But their very success economically, 
became in every instance the object of attack 
by the less efficient and Jess industrious and 
greedy people of the land of refuge. They 
plundered the unfortunate Jews of their proper- 
ty, they massacred them; and in justification 
of their barbarism’ and savagery, they took 
refuge under the cloak of religion or patriotism. 

. The “wandering Jew,” the homeless Jew, 
the supposedly international Jew is the product 
of the persecution of the politically weak by the 
Christian world. It is not the Germans alone 
that have persecuted .the Jews. Yes, the 
Italans—the Romans persecuted them. .The 
English persecuted and banished them and 
then the Jews sought refuge in France. When 
the French persecuted them, the Jews went to 
Spain “and Portugal. When they were perse- 


_professions. 


cuted in Spain and Portugal, they left for Ger- 
many and Eastern Europe. The relative emanci- 
pation and freedom of the Jews came in European 
countries, after the French Revolution, which 
glorified rights of men. Yet the Jews have been 
victims of persecution in Russia, Roumania, 
Poland and other lands. But the German perse- 
cution of the Jews under the present Hitler regime 


-has no parallel in history. But the Germans 


have capitalised the old ideas of religious intoler- 
ance, racial discrimination and plundering the 
defenseless to satisfy the greed of the more 
powerful, under the pretext of saving their coun- 
try from “ calamities caused by the Jews.” 

No sane man, with any sense of justice, 
can believe in the charges- levelled against the 
Jews by the Nazis. Lest I be misunderstood, 
I wish to make it clear that all the Jews are not 
saints. ‘There are bad Jews or bad Japanese or 
bad Christians or Americans. Jt is not only 
absurd, but criminal to class the Jews—the 
Jews of Germany—as if they were all criminals 
and thus punish them all and rob them of 
their freedom and property. 

The Jews in Germany, in fact the Jews in 
all the so-called Christian lands—are,in minority 
and are devoid of dommant politieal power; 
and therefore it is ridiculous to assert that the 
Jews in Germany persecuted the Germans. Out 
of more than 65,000,000 of people of Germany 
proper, the number of the Jews was barely 
650,000, z.e., one-tenth of one per cent of the 
total population. How can the Jews be the 
cause of the downfall. of the dominant Germans 
who were ruling the country’s destiny? If 
that: may be conceived to be possible then the 
Germans must be very inferior people. But 
the Germans are undoubtedly very efficient and 
intelligent and they claim themselves to be 
God’s chosen people—the Nordics and pure 
Aryans— |! | 

We have been told thatethe Jews deprived 
the Germans: of: the important positions in. 
universities; and the . Jews overcrowded the 
fields of legal, medical, engineering and other 
With no special privileges afforded 
to the Jews and with equal opportunity afforded 
to all German citizens to enter all professions, 
if 650,000 Jews could oust the best brains repre- 
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sented by the vast majority of the German 
Christians, then again it simply demonstrates 
superior efficiency of the Jewish people. In 
fact the Jews of Germany demonstrated their 
superiority in world competition when they, 
taking their number into consideration, won 
more Nobel Prizes than any other racial or 
religious groups. 


If 


Of all the peoples of the world, the peoples 
of Asia, those who had been subjugated and ill- 
treated by the western and Christian imperia- 
list powers and racial groups, are in a better 
position to understand the plight of the Jews. 
Indian labourers were taken from their home- 
land as indentured labourers to all parts of the 
world, particularly in Africa and British West 
Indies. The semi-slave Indians, through their 
hard labour freed themselves from awful lot 
and worked hard to improve their condition. 
They bought lands and started to become 
farmers; some adopted trades and started small 
business and some rose in prominence in various 
walks of life, overcoming all obstacles imposed 
‘against them by the superior Christian white 
men. Even today, Indians born in South 
America are treated as semi-slaves. They are 
segregated and treated as inferior people and 
abominable laws have been enacted to prevent 
the possibility of regeneration of their inferior 
economic and political position. 

Anti-Asiatic laws are operating nearly all 
over the British dominions—Australia, Canada, 


South Africa and New Zealand—Anti- Asian Te 


migration and land laws are in operation in the 
democracy of the United States. The Hindus, 
Chinese and the Japanese who devoloped 
swamps and desert lands of California lost 
their lands; because they were Asiatics. 
Asiatics are not allowed to become citizens of 
the United States; the greatest of all democra- 
‘cies! The curse of racial imperialism of the 
west has done great harm to the cause of better 
understanding among peoples. It has degenera~ 
‘ted the peoples of the west spiritually and it 
has created a feeling of opposition to the people 
of, the west in the minds of the peoples of Asia. 
It has ereated a gap between the East and the 
West. It has created a spiritual unrest, bdsed 
upon racial antagonism and -hatred. The 
peoples of Asia must not by their actions add 
‘fuel to the fire of: racial discrimination. 


Behind anti-semitism there is the curse: of 
racial and_ religious bigotry | and spirit of 
economic exploitation: This curse, which has 
been propagated by the German leaders of the 
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Nazi party, has taken root in Italy, because of 
pure political reasons. Signor Mussolini is not 


‘an ignorant man. But with all his enlighten- 


ment, he, as an ally of Herr Hitler, who has 
made the Jews of the world as Germany’s 
mortal enemies, has also chosen to practise anti- 
semitism, under the pretext of partiotism and 
please his German ally who promises him effec- 
tive help in international politics. For reasons 
of international politics British imperialists are 
indirectly promoting Arab-Jewish conflict, as 
they have provoked at times Hindu-Moslem 
disunity in India. There are also indications 
that some blind Japanese leaders, supposedly 
to cement friendship with Herr Hitler’s people 
and promote cultural co-operation between 
Japan and Germany, are advocating definitely 
anti-semitic measures in their lands. They may 
justify this stand because some of the British 
and American Jews have taken a stand against 
Japan’s policies in China. Tens of thousands of 
British and American Christians have. done the 
same thing; but the Japanese do not advocate 
anti-Christian measures in their land. In India 
some of the influential, but opportunist politi- 
cians, belonging to the All-India National Con- 
cress Party, are acting as anti-semites, catering 
to extra-territorial and communal patriotism 
of Indian Moslems who think more of their 
Arab brothers than their own countrymen of 
different faith and even.of their own faith in 
India.- These are disturbing signs for the future 
of the world, indicating that the peoples of 
Asia, are being contaminated with the curse of 
religious and racial bigotry. 


Til 


The ideal of freedom for the peoples oi 
Asia is the most important impetus for social, 
political and industrial regeneration of the Asian 
peoples in all lands. This urge for freedom 


Is embodied in the new Nationalism in Asia 


The Asian peoples want to free themselves: fror 
the last vestige of foreign domination—contro! 
and rule by western powers. The movement 
for abolition of extra-territorial jurisdiction ir 
China, and the demand for Indian freedom are 
mere expressions of the deep-rogted Will «tc 
Power, existent in all peoples with vitality 
Thé new surge of industrialisation of Asiar 
‘countries are political and economic necessitie: 
‘to furnish material pewer for national defence 
‘and to check economic exploitation of their land: 
by western capitalists, and also to improve the 


-lot of the peoples of Asia who have been reducec 


to povérty by their alien rulers. Lastly, the 
peoples of Asia are interested in asserting them- 
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selves in all fields of human activities that they 
may not only be regarded as equals of the 
dominant western peoples, but that the last 
vestige of so-called racial inequality directed 
against the fundamental human rights of 
Asian peoples may be removed. In short when 
one deeply meditates over the future of the 
peoples of Asia, it becomes clear that the desire 
of attaming human liberty and equality is the 
fountain which is feeding the stream of Asian 
Freedom. Thus let us not forget the truth that 
there is no room within that sphere in Asia, 
which is working for political, economic and 
racial freedom, for any form of discrimination 
and restriction to human-beings merely on the 
basis of race, creed or color. 
IV , 

If we analyse the recent movements for 
Asian Independence, we find that the people of 
Japan have played the most important part not 
only through their achievements in the political, 
economic, industrial and intellectual fields, but 
also by setting an example for all the Asian 
peoples that they can hold their.own with the 
so-called superior peoples of the West. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century when’ the 
Japanese defeated the Russians and saved China 
from being dismembered by the Western Chris- 
tian Powers, then Germany under the leader- 
ship of Kaiser Wilhelm raised the bogey of 
“Yellow Peril,” which worked against Japan as 
well as China and India. Assumption of politi- 
cal power by the peoples of China, Japan and 
India will be a menace to Western Imperialism; 
and this thought is one of the prime causes of 
anti-Asianism nearly in all countries of the West. 

Because Japan fought against Germany and 
sided with the Entente Allies and the United 


States, there was a very great bitterness against - 


Japan in Germany after the World War. Herr 
Hitler’s racial policy is anti-Asian and there is 
no doubt about it. But Herr Hitler’s love for 
Japan and the Arabs is based upon political 





expediency. He supports the semitic Arabs to 
embarass Britain and he is seeking Japanese co- 
operation to save Germany from being isolated 
in world politics. Germany is using Japan as 4 
pawn in world polities solely to promote German 
interests. It is a tragedy that, owing to unfore- 


. seen events in China and the attitude of other 


nations which want to isolate Japan in world 


polities, the Japanese are forced to become 


partners of the anti-Communist Pact—combina- 
tion of Germany, Italy and Japan. This com- 
bination may be useful agaist Anglo-French 
combination or any other combination which 
may be hostile to Japan and Japan’s political 
aspirations of enforcing the New Order in 
Eastern Asia—the Asiatic Munroe Doctrine 
under the leadership of Japan. But a would 
be the greatest calamity for Japan and all Asia, 
if Japanese statesmen. in their short-sightedness 
and mere political expediency start any move- 
ment which will be against the principle of 
Racial Equahty, which Japan's representatives 
in the Versailles Peace Conference strenuously 
advocated to have it incorporated as one of the 
fundamental ideas behind the covenant of the 
League of Nations. Japan must not betray her 
heritage and she must not be a party to any 
form of. racial discrimination. 

If the peoples of China, India and Japan 
or any other country who are working for their 
political, economic and spiritual emancipation, 
practise anti-semitism for some reasons of tem- 
porary gain, then they do not deserve that real 
freedom which is the expression of true nobility 
and recognition of Freedom for all. In these 
days of civilised barbarism or racial hatred and 
religious intolerance and unceasing political and 
economic warfares, the peoples of Asia should 
extend aid to the persecuted Jews, human-beings 
who by the accident of fate also belong to one 
of the branches of the disinherited and perse- 
cuted children in Asia. 


New York City, 
February 11, 1939 


‘SOME NOTES ON MODERN ENGLISH POETRY 
' By C. F. ANDREWS 


I 


For a long time after the European War was 
ended and the still more ruinous peace had run 
its course, it seemed as if English poetry in its 
higher ranges had almost ceased to function. 
Some of the noblest spirits of our eta, such 

as Rupert. Brooke, had suftered death in the 
War itself, Others had been left wounded and 
disabled. Some, whose fate was even more 
deplorable, had been so mentally injured by 
War’s brutalities that their powers of song had 
been dried up. ‘It was a barren and unprofit- 
able time, and there were many of those still 
living, whom Gogol, the Russian novelist, might 
have called ‘ Dead Souls.” 

~ Qutside the younger pocentionS which had 
so. grievously suffered, there happened to be 
living in England, through the. War period itself, 
some older writers, whose reputation had 
already been made. These all came through 
the world cataclysm with its marks of suffering 
branded deeply upon: them. Among such were 
three,—Robert Bridges, W. B. Yeats, and his 
fellow Irisnman, G. W. Russell, who had taken 
as his nom-de-plume the curious initials A. E. 
_ It is interesting now to recall, that both of these 
Trish poets looked out towards India and the 
Kast: for the* restoration of that foundation of 
serene peace and mature wisdom which had been 
shatteredaby the War in the West. 


Il 


When I met George Russell in London, not 
long before his death, he was evidently a broken 
man—broken physically in health, but miuch 
more seriously injured in his keenly sensitive 
and tenderly loving spirit. 

' His own friends, he told me mournfully, 
had passed away, one by one, leaving him alone. 
That ample, boundless freedom of soul, which 
had been his in earlier days, had now departed. 
The’ riddle of human existence in this shell- 
shocked world had proved too hard for him, 
and at times he had felt himself stranded and 
left behind at the ebb of the tide like a derelict 
ship uselessly thrown up on the beach. He had 
known great domestic sorrow, and this had still 
further increased his inner grief over the uni- 
versal tragedy of the West. We talked alone 
together far int) the night over the events of 


the past and the sombre aspect of the future:. 


Tt hardly came as a surprise to me later on to- 
read in the newspapers that his saddened life. 
was ended. For he had evidently known that. 


_ death was near and had welcomed its approach.. 


Robert Bridges had felt with equal pain of 
heart the agony through which humanity in the- 
West had passed. It had mellowed the wisdom. 
of his old age and given him a new understand-. 
ing of history and also new powers of expression. 
in his own lucid mother-tongue. The Testa- 
ment of Beauty was slowly written. It form-- 
ed his own noblest contribution to the pattern: 
of the future. About this I shall write later on: 
in these notes. ee 

Only once, before the War, I had met 
W. B. Yeats in London, when he was at the: 
height of his fame as a poet. He had, at that. 
time, introduced Rabindranath Tagore to the- 
West as the true embodiment of all that was: 
noble and beautiful in the soul of the East.. 
The post-War years, in spite of all their barren- 
ness, were able to bring to Yeats a deeper note- 
of song. This carried him still further forward 
beyond the marvellous melody of that first period” 
of his verse, when he was one of a young band 
of singers and play-wrights at the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin, who ushered in together the 


national awakening of art and literature, music: 


and song, in Eire. 


ITT 

D. H. Lawrence, at this point, needs some: 
special remembrance in a paragraph by him- 
self; for he was always a solitary genius mark- 
ing a lonely trail. During the War, he suffered 
bitterly, because he saw with clear eyes the 
world’s impending ruin, as hate crowded in 
upon hate. He seemed, in his cruelly tortured 
life, to be “a man born out of due’ time ”—to- 
use a striking phrase from St. Paul’g Epistles;, 
for the universe seemed to be against him. 

He had a body, mortally diseased from an 
early age, and this war linked with a marvel- 
lously far-seeing mind. .In days to come, his: 
greatest thoughts may find a congenial soil in 
is to bear fruit; but the time has not come 
ye 

Not seldom, in the past history of English 
es the adverse circumstances which Dp H- 
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Lawrence encountered have proved to be the 
main stimulus whereby the genius of a poet, 
such as Keats or Shelley or Frances Thompson, 
_has been evoked. Milton, with his blindness, 
is another example of the same rule. But with 
Lawrence fate dealt such heavy blows, one 
after another, that it seemed at last as if he 
could neither rally any longer nor meet them 
victoriously., His best work became marred 
by these fatalities and ceased to attain that 
classic quality which is always needed if poetry 
is to survive. In this way, he seems to me 
more than any other poet to have been the 
child of the times in which he lived, and when 
those times were out of joint his own poems 
became disjointed also. 


IV 


The recent tragedy of Spain, so close to the 
shores of Great Britain, has called for -a 
singular sacrifice among the younger artists, 
poets and thinkers. The cowardice of states- 
men has been. partly redeemed by the high 
spirit of these younger. men, who have been 
ready at a word to lay down their lives on 
behalf of the cause of freedom which they saw 
massacred before their eyes across the sea. 
Young writers, not only from Great Britain, 
but also from America and France, and even 
from Germany and Italy (when they had 
escaped from imprisonment) have carried on 
the warfare of the spirit against the mechanised 
warfare of arms. From England, Stephen 
Spender, W. H. Auden and Cornford may be 
mentioned, out of a number of others, who 
carried on the same campaign. 


V 


There is one English poet, whom I have 
kept to the end, because among those who are 
living today he appears to me to be greatest 
of them all. T. §S. Eliot has gone on from 
strength to strength. The effect of his progress 
is seen in his Epic drama, which tends to deal 
chiefly with tragic themes. 

His play, called Murder in the Cathedral, 
was the first to reveal his remarkable powers. 
His new drama, called The Family Reunoon, 
representing a tragedy of moral conscience, 
carries forward still further his developmént as 
a ereat writer of drama. There is a majestic 
and solemn dignity in what he has recently 
- written, whicn gives us hope of even greater 
dramatic work still to be fulfilled. More and 


more it becomes evident, that he stands in the. 


. true line of the classical tradition. _ 
Adi the waves of human sorrow have 
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passed over him and yet he has maintained 
his faith in God and Man. He has sounded 
also in his thoughts the horrors of human sin 
and guilt, yet without despair. He faces, as 
none have done since Shakespeare, the darkest 
moods of the soul. | 

It is noticeable that T. S. Eliot, in his latest 
dramas, has brought back the part of the 
chorus, which used to be such an effective 
instrument in the hands of the Greek tragedians, 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, representing in their 
unity of action that sad, low undertone of our 
common human nature as -it rises from time to 
time up to the surface from the region of the 
Unconscious. ay 


VI 


I have purposely left to the end. of these 
scattered notes and comments the two earlier 
figures of Robert Bridges and Thomas Hardy, 
who seem to stand between the old world and 
the new. Their two greatest poems, . The 
“Testament of Beauty” and “The Dynasts, ” 
have a grandeur which we miss in much of 
recent modern. poetry. 

The “ Testament of Beauty ” has told in a 
strikingly original form the inner history of 
our mortal race as it seeks to rise above the 
level of the brute. But its sphere is sorely 
limited “by the narrow boundaries of the 
western world wherein it moves. There is no 
trace in it of another hemisphere of human 
thought in the East, which lies far beyond the 
boundary of Judea, Greece and Rome. ‘The 
Indian tradition of ancient wisdom, which has 
a singular beauty of its own, does -not come 
within its ken. oo, 

Nevertheless, within these limits, which the 
poet himself has imposed, “ The Testament of 
Beauty” has sought to trace that divine impress 
upon the human spirit which has raised 
mankind from the dust. The poem is calm 
and serene in the midst of a troubled world. 


VIL 

It has lain chiefly with a young Bengali 
writer, Dr. Amiya Chandra Chakravarty, who 
has studied under Rabindranath Tagore at 
Santiniketan and also at Balliol Collége, 
Oxford, to bring back to the memory of the 
West and East alike thee profound note of 
tragedy and pity which runs through the whole 


of Thomas Hardy’s Dynasts. 


This young Bengali author has given us 
the result of his ‘reading and thinking in a fine 
book which has been published by the Oxford 
University Press." He has called it The 
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Dynasts and the Post-War Age in Poetry. 
His book has been very timely in its publica- 
tion; for we are passing through another short- 
lived victory of brute force such as Hardy 
pictured as happening in the Era of Napoleon 
more than a hundred years ago. Hardy seems, 
subconsciously, to have reached in a remark- 
able way, 

“the prophetic soul of the wide world 

Dreaming of things to come,” 

and to have foretold much of that which we 
are witnessing today. The Spirit Sinister and 
the Unconscious Will are at work again, but so 
also are the Pities and Fair Compassion. 


Writes Dr. Chakravarty : 


“Hardy had not to see the strange belated appear- 
ance of the dictators, though he had to suffer the terrible 
shock. of a World War, when, after having written the 
Dynasts, he thought that he chronicled a more or less 
antiquated order of things..... Pure Intelligence in 
Hardy’s poem, speaking through the Spirit of the Years, 
shows up Napoleon’s vain and petty thoughts as hollow 
mockery, ° 

Such men ‘as thou, who wade across the world 
To make an epoch, bless, confuse, appal, 
-:) Are in the elemental ages’ chart 
' Like meanest insects on obscurest leaves, 
- But incidents and grooves of Earth’s unfolding; 
Or’ as the brazen rod that stirs, the fire 
Because it must.” 


With such a picture of Napoleon before us, 
we are able to consider the dictators of our 
own age with calmer eyes. We can also see 
from the whole tone of Hardy’s epic both the 
horror and the futility of war. 

Dr. Chakravarty’s interpretation and criti- 
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cism are at their best when he is drawing this 
analogy between the vast background of world 
forces in ‘The Dynasts—to the conscious and 
sub-conscious—and the ‘tragic crisis through 
which we are now passing. 

One further pomt may be noticed in con- 
clusion. This new book helps to rescue the 
name of Hardy from the charge of blank 
pessimism,’ which has been too lightly brought 
against him. For it shows how he truly 
believed in the ‘Soul of goodness in things evil.’ 
Nevertheless, like the greatest of the classical 
writers of all ages, he did not shrink from 
sounding the depths of the abyss of human 
misery. 

It has surely been one of the most, remark- 
able literary achievements of our own times that 
a young writer, born in Bengal and brought 
up in the school and tradition of Rabindranath 
Tagore, should have thus penetrated so deeply 
into Thomas Hardy’s mind and rescued his 
greatest work from being overlooked in the 
confusion of our modern age. 

To Mrs. Hardy herself, who cherishes her 
husband’s memory with devotion, the satis- 
faction must be great indeed, that this task 
has been now fulfilled with such striking 
results. The meed of praise, which Dr. Chakra- 
varty has won, has proved to the world at 
large that there is a true kinship between 
India and Britain whenever the deeper levels 
of the soul are reached... The discovery of these 
underlying harmonies, which Dr. Chakravarty 
has- made, serves to bind mankind together. 
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PRESERVATION OF BOOKS AND RECORDS 
AGAINST INSECT ATTACK - . ° 


By G. C. KAPUR 
Punjab Umiversity Inbrary, Lahore 


THe book worm, the termite or white-ant and 
the cockroach aré foremost of the animate foes 
, wf books, particularly, in the tropics. The 
‘book worm has several names and several 
species, which have been discussed in consider- 
able detail by Mr. Blades; more recently by 
Sir A. E. Shipley and T. M. Liams and in the 
‘various standard works on entomology. Im- 
portant among these are the. silver fish, the 
Lepismas, the Anobium Panicium and the book 
lice. ; 


Silver. Fish 
They are wingless creatures, posses- 
sing soft flexible’ bodies and are known 
‘by a variety of common names, e.g., “ Silver 
Moth,” “Sugar Louse,” “Sugar Fish,” “ Fish 
Moth,” “Slicker,” “Bristle Tire” and “Fire- 
brat.” They are shy and fond of dark moist 
-basements where they grow rapidly during 
‘warm weather, especially if the buildings remain 
closed for a long time: Owing to their love for 
darkness, they are very often not noticed till 
they become very numerous. _ 
~ They are cosmopolitan in their diet, some 
sspecies like animal and the others vegetable 
food, which they derive principally from: the 
starch, glue and various kinds of material used 
in sizing paper and bindings. a 

The common Silver Fish is silver-gray in 
-colour with a darker line down either side of 
ithe middle. It is about one-third .of an inch 
‘long and the body tapers from the head to the 
“tail. 
Book Lice (Corrodentia) 

It i8 a small soft-bodied insect measuring 
1/25th to 1/16th of am inch in length, finding 
-@ cosy repose in old books and paper stored in 
“warm damp rooms, which- are seldom disturbed. 
‘It commofily preys upon the binding of books 


“ 


“on account of the paste or glue which forms its - aon 
are other of a variety of*insects that are the 


food. Straw matting or rugs furnish it’ with 
‘ideal quarters. . a 
Some of the Book Lice are reported to make 


-a ticking sound like that of the watch, which is’ 


_ audible at night when, all is quiet. The sound is 
-often called “the death watch” and is heard 
-as a’ faint rapidly repeated tick-tick-tick, which 
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in all probability is the call of the insect to its 
mate. But Imms says: . 7 
“It is’ difficult, however, to understand “how so small 


and soft-bodied an- animal can produce a sound audible 
to man.” 


Termite or White Ant : 

It is a most insidious pest ‘which 
besets libraries and dewellings, contain- 
ing wood or articles of wooden origin in 
their structure. The term White Ant appears 
to be a misnomer for the Termite differs from 
the ant almost in-every respect, “ principally 
in development, in conformation and ir diet.” 
The Termite is purély vegetarian, the “ ants are 
carnivorous and ‘omnivorous and the Termite’s 
deadliest enemy.” 

It éxhibits- remarkable intelligence and has 
a well-defined division of duties ‘among its 
‘castes.’ There is the worker, the soldier, the 
winged Termite and the male and female 


nymphs, all of whom excepting the last ones 


(who become “Kings” and “ Queens”) are 
sexless and blind. ; 

The worker feeds the community, builds 
and looks after the repairs of the Termitaries 
and -1s responsible for the water supply. The 
soldier is a protector of the family. The queen 
Termite is known for her prodigious fecundity 
hatching an egg every second. * . 

_ _ The Termite works in the dark and always 
Inside the structure invaded, eating away the 
interior until nothing but a thin outside skin 


remajns which crumbles on the slightest touch 


or pressure. It moves in large colonies and 
travels long distances finding its way even 
through bricks and masonry walls and floors. 
By reason of their enédrmous numbers and their 


‘community action, these Termites are able to - 
.accomplish great havoc in a very short timé. 


The’ Lepismas and the Anobium Panicium 


acknowledged tenants of libraries, and an ever 
present danger for the Librarian. 

“ Dorcotome Bibliographigum” is the ex- 
clusive type of the book pest which has béen 


_Mentioned by Sir Arthur Shipley in his illumi- 


nating article referred to in the bibliography, — 
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‘boards, according to their taste. 
‘ dust, sudden variations in temperatures from 


‘tions—were tried one after the other. 
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Of singular note are the little wood boring 
beetles (Anobium Pertinax and. Anobium 
Striatum) which attack books and bore through 
several volumes : i 

“In a public library, bu little fsaucnel 27 folio 
volumes were perforated in a straight line by this grub 


. - in such a manner that on passing a cord through 
the perfectly round holes made by them, these twenty- 


seven volumes could be raised at once.” 


Mr. T.'M. Liams mentions of “ Sitodrepe 
Panicea” as the peculiarly ferocious type of 
insect which infested library stacks in the 
United States. It ate everything that fell in its 
way perforating even in foil and sheet lead. 

Nearly all of the book worms are nocturnal 
in habit and afraid of day lght. They prey 
upon the paper, glue or paste, the cloth or 
leather of the books or wood of their cup- 
Damp and 


cold to hot and vice versa, and carpets, rugs, etc., 


-offer them ideal opportunities to br ced. 


Cockroach 3 
Though rarely found in fibearegs the 
Cockroach, if present, is no small menace 
to books. It ‘attacks bindings, particularly in 
black and blue cloth of American origin. Like 


the Silver Fish, it 1s very active and difficult to . 


catch. As a safeguard against its attacks, a 
thin varnish composed .of gum shellaek dis- 
solved in rectified spirit or methylated spirit 
is painted on books in two light coats. 


Preventive measures adopted in the Punjab 
Unversity Lnbrary 

Partly -on account of the 
of a valuable (but slightly 
collection of books belonging to Professor H. M. 
Percival, 
and partly on account of the purchase of old 
manuscripts which are more often than not, 
damaged and infested, the book worm found its 
‘way to the shelves in certain sections of the 
Punjab University Library. 

Even the more dangerous White Ant also 
invaded other sections. Consequently, the 
authorities were considerably vexed to find out 
an appropriate solution of the situation. 


acquisition 


Besides an extensive dusting programme — 


regularly carried out by a number of farrashes; 
several repellent chemicals—powders and solu- 
Refer- 
ehces were made to the Punjab Government 
Entomologist, the London Library Association 
and the Huntington Library. Advice of the 
Director, Punjab University Chemical Labora- 
tories and the. Keeper of the Punjab Govern- 


“ment Records was also sought. Enquiries made 


i 


infected) 
-of the Presidency College, . Calcutta, 
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from the various baartei concurred’ on the 
effectiveness of the following. preventive and. 
curative measures. . - * 
1. Regular dusting’ of books. 
. 2. “Spreading of dry Neem or ee 
leaves in books and book shelves. 


Only perfectly dry and clean tobacco leaves: 
and fresh Neem ledves dried under shade must. 


_be used.or the books would be badly stained. 


8. Sprinkling of Phenyle dust and.putting: 
Camphor, tablets in the books and: 
shelves. 

4, Exposure of books to sunlight. for 
short period on a dry summer day. 


Eggs of most of these grubs are destroyed: 
merely by this process. 


5. Treatment of the volumes with some 
_ + poisonous material destructive for in- 
_ sects and mould. - ; 


For this purpose: several solutions were 
suggested by various persons and some were 
actually tried with more .or less success. The 
Government Entomologist advised the recipe 
containing : | 


Corrosive sublimate % 02. 
Carbolic acid sf ; 
Methylated spirit 1 pint 


to be applied lightly (twice a year) to. the 
covers of the books outside and inside with a 
brush. “‘Lhis solution has been in constant 
use in the Library of the Imperial Department 
of Agriculture and the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture, with a fair degree of pro- 
tection to the books treated with it.” — 

The solution is poisonous to human beings 


-but not in the quantities in which it, is applied 


to books. In view of its poisonous nature it was: 
not tried in the Punjab University Library. 

A readily procurable and easy of prepara-— 
tion formula of flit; claimed to be more effective: 
was suggested by a, a of Chemistry. It 


contained : 


Pyrethrum Extract 
Citronella Oil 
Kerosine Oil 
Petrol 


1 Oz. 
ae ae 
' & Bottles 
ie 


This too was used in the ® University 
Library. i 
Shell Tox 

A product of the a Oil Company, 
is claimed to be equally effective against 
the attacks of White Ants, Silver Fish, 
Cockroaches and other insects which attack 
paper. A specimen of this was sent for exami- 
nation at the Punjab: ' University Chemicali 
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- Laboratories and was reported to be-free from 
any deleterious effect on leather or cloth bind- 
ing, paper photographs, steel and teak-wood 
almirahs. The report was favourable otherwise 
too: It is not very costly, a tin containing 
640 oz. could be had-for Rs. 35 and the firm 
lends to its buyers a fine electric spray twice a 
month to effect the spraying. Shell Tox is also 
being used in the Punjab Univrsity Library. 
Another solution containing : 


Rectified spirit 1 gallon 
Mercury chloride . 1 oz 
Phenyle — ... ©. 1, 


as its ingredients has been consistently used. 


both by the Keeper of the Punjab Government 
Records and the Punjab University Library and 
found to be fairly effective. 

-. .A germicide powder suggested by Professor 
P. Chakravarty of the Thomson Engineering 
‘College, Roorkee, and containing the following 
“indigenous materials has been found to be most 


effective. It consists of : 
1. Vach or bach (English equivalent orris root) 
2. Darchini (Cinnamon) 
3. Laung . (Cloves) 


4. Kali Mirch (Black “Pepper). 


Equal quantities (say 4 seer each). of these - 


substances are first powdered separately, passed 
through a sieve, and then mixed together. 
fine powder is put in 80 muslin bags to each of 
‘which is added a camphor tablet and 2 napthe- 
lene balls. Each bag is placed in alternate 
Shelves of the book cases. 
‘better results one bag may be placed in each 
shelf. 

Experimerits with this germicide for the 
last three years in the Punjab University 
Library have revealed its excellent qualities. as 
‘a’ repellent. Bare napthelene or camphor 
placed on open shelves volatalises very rapidly 
and requires to be replaced at frequent intervals 
‘which is rather costly. But the bags are suffi- 
ciently effective for a year and being less costly 
anay be replaced even half-yearly. 

One maund (about 82 lbs.) of this germi- 
wide making 1,600 muslin bags sufficient for 
-1,600 shelyes containing about 40,000 to 50,000 
volumes would cost Rs. 80 as detailed below : 

Cost of the Chemicals ee grinding 
charges. 





One aad a» Rs. 30 
_ Cost of camphor 8 seers ce, gee EO. 2 
* Cost of phenyle 120 lbs. . oo) 
Muslin 2 pieces 80 yards (14 width) » 10 


Total. 


To obtain still: 
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Measures for White Ant 

On his. visit to the Punjab University 
Library the Entomologist, Punjab Government 
(now Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab Univer- 
sity) was shown round -the portion 
attacked by the White Ant. He was of 
ithe opinion that the insect lived in the soil 
under the Library building and had worked its 
way through the walls and the joints of slabs 
of conglomerate floor to the wooden almirahs 


, causing damage to the books.. 


According to -his suggestion the almirahs 
and their contents were removed to a-place of 


Safety and exposed to sun. The walls and floor 


were re-cemented and painted with a thick coat 
of coal tar* about half the height of the book 
cases. Parts of the almirahs and backs next 
to the, walls which were affected-by the worms 
were replaced forthwith, though they were 
advised to be covered with thin metal sheets 
in addition. The affected books were treated 
liberally with flit Bags of the above 
mentioned germicide powder were placed in 
each shelf. This brought the insect under 


“. speedy control. 


The following other. recommendations of 
the Government Entomologist were not carried 
out owing to the speedy control of the pest : 

1. Changing of the floor and the thorough 


hia ° drenching of the new cement slabs with some 
ig 


stomach poison such as Soda Arsenic mixture 
before they were actually laid over; or pouring 
such poison in the walls and the floor by drill- 
ing holes. 

2.' So to arrange the alminahs, that no 
joints between the. cemented slabs come under 
them. 

3. Protecting the lower surface of the 
almirahs with thir metal sheets. 

4. Storing of books in steel almirahs. 

Howsoever difficult it may be, it is not 


_ Impossible for the.insect to cross the steel racks 
to reach its cherished food viz., books. 


And if 
once it reaches there, it is sure ‘to work greater 
havoc, for in the absénce of the wooden racks 
books alone are his chief prey. 


Other remedies for the Termite 

According ‘to Sir A. E. Shipley, a mixture 
of 100 cc. of methylated spirit, 20 granis of 
Bichloride of Mercury and 15 e.c. of Phenic 
Acid with enough Shellac*to produce a certain 
adhesive quality is an effective safeguard 
against the attacks of Termite. 


* Another cheap substance for -such a use is gas 
refuse. 

tIn his “Enemies of Books.” Tropical Agriculture, 
1925. : ; 
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The same writer mentions that the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta, protects its shelves from the 
Termite “ by resting their supports in metal 
pans or basins which are kept full of a mixure 
of a quart of Kerosine, a quart of Phenol added 
to a bucket of water.’ 

The addition of the following chemicals 
to the pulp at the time of the manufacture of 
paper are reported to be effective in preventing 
attacks by Termite. 

Crude Carbolic at the rate of 1 gallon per 
thousand square feet, Bichloride of Mercury 
of Copper Sulphate at ‘the rate of 0.049 or 0.113 
ounce per square foot respectively. 


Insecticides used wn other libraries 

In the Agricultural Department, Fiji, books 
are treated with solutions (a) and (b) as 
follows: ~ 4 


Solution (a) consisting of one ounce Corrosive Sub- 
limate, 14 oz. Carbolic Acid and a quart of methylated 
spirit containing .pyridine as one of its denaturing agent 
ig painted with a brush on to the covers of books both 
in and outside. 
containing 1 oz. of Shellac dissolved in’ 8 oz. of methy- 
lated spirit to which is added 3 drams of Creosote oil, 
is painted on them in a similar manner. The book shelves 
are treated alike with these solutions, and porcelain 
dishes containing paradichlorobenzene are placed there at 
regular intervals. 


The composition of the following solution 
and the method of its preparation as developed 
by Prof. R. R. Hall of Harrison College, 
Barberos, are taken form the Agricultural News, 
Vol. 1, 1902. 


Dissolve 12 grams of White Arsenic or Arsenious Acid 
in the smallest possible quantity of Ammonia solution, by 
boiling or digesting over, or in a water bath. At least 
300 c.c. or 4 pint of the ‘liquid will be required to effect 
the solution. The Arsenic should be moistened with a 


few drops of Alcohol, two fluid outices of strong Ammonia. 


solution’ and four fluid ounces of water are then added 
“and the mixture boiled till complete solution is obtained, 
stirring vigorously while heating up to boiling. This 
solution is “diluted with Aleohol to make two quarls of 
book solution. 


This solution is applied with a flat varnish — 
brush to the inside and outside of the book and 
, the angles of the binding. The solution is very 
poisonous but Prof. Hall reports that it has 
been found very effective. 

"A solution consisting of : 


Corrosive Sublimate 50 drachms 
Creosote _ ‘ 60 drops 
Rectified spirit 2 lbs. - 


may be profitably applied with a brush in the 
joints and between every six or seven pages of 
books. It is also.useful to add a little of it to 
the glue or paste used in binding. 


. furniture affected by the insects. 


It dries immediately and solution (b)' 
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Special Creosote bottles for storage boxes 

As already mentioned Napthelene volatali- 
ses rapidly with the heat of the tropics and has 
to be renewed frequently. Moreover it has no 
control on Fungi which are more destructive than: 
the insects. Creosote liquid safeguards against 
both, Mr. M. E. MacGregor in his article 
mentioned at the end gives details of making: 
special Creosote botiles. 


Benzene may be used to cure books and. 
A vessel con- _ 
taining this chemical will destroy worms in the: 
books or cupboards provided the room is kept. 
closed for a certain time. 

Equal parts of finely chopped tobacco and: 
a, little fine pepper or camphor +o which has 
been added Keating’s .insect powder, may be: 
sprinkled on_the shelves every few months. 


Pyrethrum Powders and extracts 

The insect-killing power of this insecticide — 
depends on an oil which volatilises more rapidly 
at a high temparature. It should therefore be 
used in tight containers. . It is too experisive to. 
be used on a large scale. 


Other remedial masures. 1. Fumigation 
When the insect trouble is in the form of am 
epidemic, invaded buildings have to be fumigat- 
ed under proper safeguards. The most com- 
monly used fumigants are: Hydrocyanic acid;. 
Carbon Disulphide and Formaldehyde. These: . 
are highly poisonous to human beings and are. 
quite infammable. Fumigation with such subs- 
tances should be conducted only by an expert.. 
“Vaccum Fumigation is more perfect, as it is: 
said to destroy even the microscopic eggs and) 
the larvae of the insects. A fumigator 5 feet. 
in diameter by 10 feet long is sufficient and a 
fumigant which is neither inflammable nor ex— 
plosive at ordinary temperature is now availl-. 
able in the market under the trade name of 
“ Carboxide.” It is a combination of Ethylene 
Oxide and Carbon Dioxide in liquid form. Al! 
,doors and ventilators (which should be managed: ’ 
to open from the outside) of the building should! 
be carefully closed at the time of fumigation. 
The U. 8. Bureau of Standards recommends the 
following fumigants as 100 per cent ‘effective _ 
within 24 hours : 8 . 
Hydrocyanic Acid Gas from ‘one pound of Sodium 
Cyanide per 1000 Cubic ft., Ethylene Chloride, Carbon 
Tetra Chloride 14 Ib./1000 Cubic ft. -Carbon Disulphide 
61b./1000 Cubic ft. Ethylege Oxide—Carbon Dioxile 
30 1b./1000- Cubic ft. Methyl formate—Carbon Dioxide,. 
28 1b./1000 Cubic ft. 2 
The mixed gases combined in the correct pre-- 
portion can be obtained ready for use. Vacuum 
‘Chambers are desirable when large volumés of 


” 


~~ 
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material are to be fumigated, but are 
necessary for treatment of small amounts of 
material. which can be spread out so that the 
fumigants have ready access to them. 


Protective covering for paper 
The application of Japanese tissue or cellu- 


lose acitate foil (only 0.001 imch_ thick) 
or some other protective coating, not 
only makes the paper more resistant 


to handling but also retards the process 
of deterioration to an appreciable extent. 
The material used for protective coating should 
be thin so that it may not increase the bulk 
of the paper. It should be cheap and easy of 
application. 


Ink 


x 


The commonly used writing ink is acid 
in action and has an adverse effect on the 
“folding endurance” of paper. As a result of 
the researches by the U. 8. Bureau of Standards 
under the supervision of E. W. Zimmerman an 
ink has been prepared that causes practically 
no loss of “folding endurance” of paper inked 
with it. 


Books as carriers of diseases 

There is little danger for the propagation 
of disease through the medium of books. 
Seldom has the ‘origin of contagion 
been traced to a library book. None- 
theless certain small libraries have tried ex- 
periments on disinfection, “the usual process 
being to place them (books) overnight in a 
tight receptacle with a generator of Formal- 
dehyde gas. Another method has been men- 


tioned in which the books are immersed in a — 


solution of gasoline containing 5 per cent of 
Carbolie acid. 

It would be only fit to conclude this paper 
with the words of Sir A. E. Shipley-: 


“The real remedy to keep books fresh and free from 
damage is to have the Library in a building in which the 
temperature and (relative) humidity can be regulated. 
Such a building exists in the shell-filling factory at Dum 


Sad 





a 


ad 


not Dum, but (its cost would probably be prohibitive-in the: 
rather starved libraries . 


. in the tropics.” 
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- '. ‘'TASHER DESH OR KINGDOM OF CARDS 


A Lyrical Farce 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE — 


te. 
INTRODUCTION 


Pars daring and delightful“comedy, originally 
conceived and written as a short story, was 
-first dramatised for the stage in 1933 and 


+. successfully produced that year both in Calcutta: 


“and in Bombay. The present, translation is of 


™ 


Calcutta stage. 


. —which is 


the dramatic version, as revised by the author 
this year for another performance on the 
One ‘whole scene and several 
new songs,and- dances have been added. The 
play must be seen on the stage to be properly 
appreciated, for.the contrast between.the two 
zhythms of human behaviour, one domimated 


«by custom and tradition, the other breaking 


» free as the first fresh impulses of life tempt it, 
the motif of the play—is ‘only 
imperfectly conveyed by words, with their 
necessarily limited meanings. The ‘songs, 
dances and costumes suggest what the words 
fail to ‘convey. The present translation there- 
- fore aims at no more than merely acquainting 
the English reader with the story of the play. 
To enjoy the sparkling wit of the dialogue, 
the reader must read the original Bengali 
version, and to measure its full possibilities as 
‘a play, he must reserve his judgment till he 
‘has seen it8 representation on the stage. 

One feels tempted to call the play a 
lyrical farce, for its tone is so light, its mood 


so playful and its.fancy so free that one does. 


not know how else to call it. On the other 


,hand; it seems unjust to call the play a farcé 


when its motive is so serious and ils message so 


.-genuine. Perhaps if the play conformed to any 


set canons of literary or dramatic technique, 
it would be untrue to its theme, which may be 
‘described as a dream of anarehy. 

The story centres round the experiences of 
‘the traditional adventurers of Indian folklore, 
‘the Prince and the Merchant who are ship- 
wrecked and stranded on a strange island, 
“which bears the name of the play. The inhabi- 
‘tants lead lives wRose every side is bound by 
custom and whose every motion is prescribed 
“by convention. Their watch-word is niyam, 
or propriety. They sit, rise and move accord- 
ing to a strict code of rules which none dare 
‘break. For obedience to it is the ‘only virtue; 
anfringement of it, the only sin. They are 


’ legs. 


classified, labelled and accorded their status in 
life, which is sacred: because it is prescribed. 
One is Five, another Six, another Ten; one is 
Diamonds, one is Hearts, one is Spades; and 
sO on. 

- The inhabitants are scandalised at the 
behaviour of the Strangers who actually laugh 


‘and, what is worse, unashamedly sing of an ~ 


unknown quest. They angrily reprimand them 
for their utter lack of propriety and solemnly | 
remind them that whilst life may move in 
rules, it must not advance, lest.in advancing 
if may be waylaid. They proudly declare 
that their wars have colour, but no passion; 
code of ‘contest, but no strife;-results, but no 
conquests; pageantry, but no weapons. 

The whole scene, with its, playful and 
pungent dialogue, is a delicious satire on our 
own conventionalised lives which are bound on 
all sides by niyam or propriety. Though 
our ordered existence moves in routine and 
ritual, life has ceased to grow in us. Like a 
pack of cards, we are coloured, designed, - 
labelled, and shuffled and dealt, according to 
an unchanging code of rules. that have method 
but no meaning, pedantry but no purpose. 
What is “in order” is sacred, and what is” 
“not in order” is sinful. We know no happl- 
ness save in obedience to system and convention; | 
no fear save of falling from them. We laugh | 
at the Fives and Sixes without realizing that we 
are laughing at ourselves; the Fives and Sixes 
only parody our own imbecilities. i 

To go back to the story. The Strangers 
bring with them the breath of bursting youth, 
They sing the song of freedom. They dance 
the dance of anarchy. They stretch their arms 
to where the unknown lures. The stale and 


heavy. atmosphere of the ‘Kingdom of Cards is -— 


agitated. The young princesses become rest- 
Yearnings, unfelt’ before, wake in their 
virgin hearts. Nature speaks to them. Clouds . 
beckon -them to the unknown spaces beyond 
the horizon. The dancing rivulets coax them 
to set their hair to. the rhythm of their ripples. 
Flowers implore them to Jet them adorn their 
ringlets. Birds sing to them of the forest 
groves where love waits in hiding. Age-old 
yearnings are thus released and every’ heart: 
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cries for its fulfilment. Desire drives all fear 
away. Timid ones become bold and fling all 
convention to the winds. The new rhythm 
that has been discovered at last finds its cry 
in the song of Free Choice. 


The play bears striking testimony to .the 
still amazing intellectual vitality of the aged 
Poet. It is good to know that at the age of 
seventy-seven the Poet’s faith in the value of 
liberty for the individual is undiminished, his 


KINGDOM 


PROLOGUE 
[Prince is sitting pensively by himself. 
Enter- Merchant] 
Prince. Friend, it is hard to bear. 
Merchant. | Whatever. has happened to you 


~ Prince, that you are as restless as an anchored 
boat ponsee by the flood-tide ? 


Prince (sings) 
My unquiet spirit 
yearns for the unexplored, 
the bird of the alien nest 
goes crossing the hazy horizon 
and my thoughts are driven by the troubled 
wind 
. rushing from a far-away sea : 
my dream spreads its wings 
while I remain chained in a golden 
cage. 
(Enter Patralekha*) 


Merchant. Patralekha, our ‘Prince seems © 


to have some secret which gives him no peace. 
You may know it. 


Patralekhé (sings) 
Your secret is shadowed in your eyes, my. 
. _love, 
it flickers on your lips, 
it lends its tune to your smile : 
you cannot hide it. 
The bees are humming, 
"the ashoka opens its heart to the sun, 
and your secret, like a lotus in the morning, 
is hathed in a glow of love: -: 
. e you’ cannot hide it. 


- Prince. No, I will never hide it. It will 
be disclosed when J start for the unknown. 
Too long have I brooded by the sea- rahiore idly 
‘watching the waves. | 
Merchant. But where would you go 
friend ? 


Fn Sanskrit classical drama, the female confidante 
of the Prince. 


- 


enthusiasm for the. adventurous impulses of .- 


defiant youth unabated. It is refreshing to 
see the noblest interpreter of the classic India 
make merciless fun of culture and tradition 
(krishit and niyam) in whose names social 
tyranny would stifle every fresh impulse of 
life.- Live freshly is still his ery, for that. 
alone is living truly; and if that is inseparable 
from living eaugeroushy, then live dangerously. 


’ K. R. KrRrpaant} 


“ 


OF CARDS.. 


Prince (sings) 
I will venture to court the delight of Danger, 
seeking. the New. 
If I miss my luck 
I shall proudly claim : 
the splendour of failure. .: 
Sailing in my boat of ten hundred oars, 
I may meet some precious surprise 
across mysterious waters. 


I refuse to py my days in this barren™ 


golden sand. 
Merchant. Who is there in that land for ™ 
whose sake, O friend, you would give up every= 
thing and undertake such hazards ? 
Prince. Nabina.+ Nabing! 


Merchant. Indeed, now I understand. But.. 


who is this Nabina of yours ? 
Prince. She is a captive .in the castle of 
an ancient tyrant. She must be rescued. 


(Sings) 
O Nabina, 4 
Your face is obscured os he dust of 
daily trafic; 
We only hear your a in the spring 
breeze 
and your waking murmur in the early | 
dawn: 
We feel. you only in dreams _ 
_ and find your vision in the garden of 
the gods, 
dressing your hair with the flowers of 
~ paradise - 
and striking up in your vina-strings 
chords unknown. 


_ (Enter Queen-mother) : 
Merchant. Queen-motker, the ‘Prince 
wants to go in search of fairyland. 
Queen. How’s that? Do you want to be 
a child again ! 
Prince. Yes mother, I - feel suffocated in 
this world, oppressed by ‘old men’s maxims. 


{ Spirit of Youth. 


—_ 


Queen. 1 understand, my child. Nothing 
creally‘is the matter with you. You have .no 
“wants and that is.why your mind As SO yestless. 
ou need something. to yearn for. : 


Xe( Song) 


‘] dearly. wish -to want, 
to want what’is in the beyond, 
' and this is‘my cry. 
In the heart of my hoarded acquirings 
* there is a hidden pain for what is not. 
I yearn for losing my all in love to gain 
myself, 
as. the vanished evening star wakes up 
in the star of the morning. 


Queen. My child, by binding you to me, 
TI shall only. miss you. .You cannot endure the 
ameshes of. pleasure, of the tender care that 
‘claims you for itself. Let me not attract ill 
-omen through my timid doubis’ at the moment 
of parting. I will place on your forehead the 
« BUSpicioUs mark of white sandal-paste, _and 
- fasten in your diadem a bunch of oleander. I 
‘go now to attend-to the service of the deity. 
~ At. dusk I shall line your eyelids with the stain 
sof the sacrificial lamp that your sight may. have 
freedom of vision. 
(Exeunt Queen-mother) : 
: Prince (sings) 
' The-sea raves and rages, 
- the ghtning rends the clouds in the sunset 
sky ; 
below roars “the foaming fury of the 
water. 
What monte if wé reach not the: shore, 
: but fathom the deep | 
‘“- Away with this drooping dejection,” 
_: the burden of wearisome hours ! 
Akh, for the freedom of loneliness 
on the ‘bosom of the boundless sea, 
and the mystery of the untold treasure 
lost in’ forlorn lands't- 


Scenz J 
s Hintee Pri ince and Mer thant) 


Prince. So at last the ship-wreck has cast 
us,on the shore. We are the offering the 
tempest has made to this island. 

_ Merchant. It-seems the Chariot of Death 
has carried us backwards! ~ 

Prince. We bring with-us to this land’ the 
all of the tempest. ‘ 

. Merchant. Was it-so very: necessary ? 

ape Of course, it was. . 
see, the people here know neither how to live 
mor even how to die. : 


Jife’s hazards. 
living dead the New Land. The is neiher new 


-made-up on every side. 


Do you -not ~ 
have meaning ? 
enough ? Are you ney to question that ? 


ee 
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Merchant: Indeed, I was amazed’ to see‘ 
them in the morning. They seemed to be 
doing nothing at all, with great ceremony, their 
movements | strangely angular. They were not 
asleep nor completely awake. 

Prince. They seem to have one dimension 
missing. They walk and yet do not advance. 
They look as though Providence forgot to pump 
into them any air to make their limbs nimble. 

Merchant. They seem not to be aware of 
“And you call this island of’ the 


nor, ancient. 

Prince. Do not, despair, my, friend. This 
is a people whose mind -is drowsy with the 
magic of a vanished age. When the covering 
is lifted, the new .form of their life will be 
revealéd. We have still to cross the dead sea 
of their habit which never stirs. But wait. 
The: tempest will come; and when it comes, the 
boat to the New Land will defy its anchor. 


- (sings) 
On the wreck of the old boat we have floated 
to the New Land, 


where the stranger’s tongue will whisper to us 


of hopes unfelt before. 
They will weave anew the web of our fate with 
unfamiliar threads, 
, in the colour of an undefined pain. 
And the nameless daring of our dreams. will 
come 
with the garland of unnamed flowers 
to crown us. 
[Prince bursts.into a, fit of laughter} 


Merchant. What. is the matter ? 

Prince. Just look ! What a-sight | Some 
with red caps; some with | black, they seem 
See how they rise and 
sit, turn this way and that, walk in and out— 
their each motion marked with- such deep 
gravity as though it alone- mattered. How 
very funny ! Ha, ha, ha. ha. . 


(Enter a group of car aba : 
| Mr. Siz. What sight is this! Laughter ! 


Mr. Five- Have you no sense of shame? 
Laughing ! . so ae 
. Mr. Siz. Have you no sense of propriety ? 
‘Laughing ! a | Bh ee 
- Prince. Our laughter has some meaning, 
‘at least. But what .meaning can that. farce 


have which you were conducting there. with 


Why should - conduct 
Propriety. Is not propriety 


‘such solemnity ? 


Mr. Six. Meaning ! 


KINGDOM 


Scene I. Qucen, No.! No banishment. 


Scene II. Princesses of the Kingdom of Cards 





Scene III. “All life is a Dance of Will!” 


Scene II]. “Break the bar. break the barrier ! ” 


[These photographs were taken by Mr. S. Saha during a recent performance of the drama at Calcutta] 
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Prince. It is not so easy ‘iG determine 
‘which of us is really crazy. How would you 
decide ? 

Mr. Five.” By your behaviour. 

Prince. Well, what was it ‘you *noticed 
about our behaviour ? 

Mr. Six. We noticed you poeple had only 
movenient, no manners. 

"Merchant. ‘While you seem to have only 


- manners, no movement. 


Mr. Five.- Don’t you know that manners 
are ancient and sacréd, whilst this moving-on 
is & modern craze ? 


Mr. Six. How. utter ly Guinctractad you 


are! No one seems to have explained to you 
how on the road-side there are pit-falls-. that 
gape to swallow, thorns that pierce and stones 
that bruise. Calamity hangs over each step.. 

‘Merchant. There seems to be no dearth 
of instructors in this place. Perhaps we too 
may be instructed anew. 


Mr. Six. Let us first know who and what | 


you are. \ 

Merchant. We are foreigners. 

Mr. Fwe. Enough. No more need be 
_ said. It means you have no caste, no clan, 


no creed, no community, no lineage, no family, . 


no status. ie = 

Prince. We have nothing. Nothing. Only 
that which may remain when all these have 
been denied. But Jet us know who and what 
you are. 


Mr. Siz. We come of the world-renowned - 


community of the Cards.’ I am the Honourable 
Mr. Six. 


Mr. Five. And I am the Honourable Mr. 


Five. 

Prince. And those two who are standing 
apart as though in deference ? 

Mr. Six. The one in black is Mr. Three; 
the other in red is Mr. Two.- 

. Merchant. And what, pray, is the genesis 
of your race ? 

Mr. Six. When Brahmd,, the four-headed 

Creator, at the end of his task felt languid, he 
yawned a high-r* in the weary evening. . From 
that holy high-t was our race born. 
Mr. Five. Becduse of our such ‘noble 
origin, in many a foreign tongue we are spoken 
‘of as the Sigh-born. 

Merchant. How strange’! . 

Mr. Six: At the auspicious hour of the 


setting of thé- sun, the’ Great Grand-father | 
Brahma drew four high-i’s from his four sacred 7 


‘mouths. . 

Merchant. Fancy that | And the issue ? 
“& High. is Bengali for yawn. 

84-7 * aa 


HT 


Mr. Six. Out came the Diamonds, the — 
Hearts, the Spades and the Clubs. ‘Honoured , | 
be their names (All bow). ~~ | 

Prince. All of them high-caste ? 

_ Mr. Six. Of course, high-caste ee 
‘ gaste. For they were born of the holy mouths - 
of the Creator. Our first great poet, the + 
sreverd Tas-ranga-nidhi, who passed his’ days’ 
in stupor, composed the first metre ‘in the:g 
delirium .of a dream. It is in that holy metre’ § 
that our thirty-seven-and- half sacred verses, 
are composed.’ 
- Prince. May we hear them recited ? 

Mr. Five. In that case, turn your faces: . 
the other way. Brother Six, chant the os a 
Mantra and blow the rhythm in their ears. «ig 

Prince. Why ? 

Mr. Siz. It is the rule. 


(All sing with folded hands ) 
High-i, High-i, High High ! 
Let us all languorous lie. 
High-1, High-i, High High ! 
Let the day in dreaming die. 
High-i, High-i, High High ! 
Prince. T.can’t bear this: any ‘more. 
us face them. | rer: 
’ Mr. Five. Ah! You have broken thes 
spell. <A little more and we would have fallen : 
asleep. ai 
Prince. We can see that. But tell mes 
what were you doing in groups on that bankis 
over there ee 
Mr. Siz. We were engaged in battle. ee 
Prince. Battle! You call that battle ! ig 
Mr. Five. Of course! Waged accordirgg§ 
to the strictest propriety—conducted according ¥ 
to the ancient rules of the Community of Cards. ¥ 


( Song J : a. 

Our painted lives so wonderous pure! *" 

In frames of sanctity secure ! es 
Merchant. Be that as it may. But what a 

is battle without passion ? a: 
Mr. Six. Our passion is in our apie =. 

| ( Song ) oe 

Our battles boast no bloody aim: 
‘Our soldiers civil, meek and tame. | a 
Merchant. Well, well, let it be. Never- Bs 


theless there should ie a flourish of musket and *: 
Sword. ee. 


te ot = “ 
caren S beast $a? 










(Bong) 


Our grenadiers are. weaponless, 
Save for the pageantry of, dress. 


——— 


+ Pun. an the word Mukhya, which means high as os well 
as belonging to the mouth, ¢ 





\ 
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Prince. But can you evs war without 
.some grievance on either side ? 


( Song ) 

We stay to propriety glued, 

Unmoved by friendship or by feud. 

Mr. Five. I say, foreigners, your sacred 
texts too must have given you some account of 
your genesis. 

Merchant. Indeed, they have. At the 
very beginning of Creation, as Father Brahma 
was charging the sun on- the whetstone, a 
spark therefrom strayed into his nostril. A 
sneeze escaped him. Of that sneeze, were we 
born. 

Mr. Siz. That explains your inordinate 
restlessness. 

Prince. We cannot. stay quiet. We burst 
out, as it were. : 

Mr. Five. Hardly commendable ! 

Merchant. Hardly! Even here we are 
unable to quieten this ancient agitation. 

Mr. Siz. We can foresee at least one good 
result of it. The impulse of that primeval 
sneeze will soon force you out of this island 
of ours. Your stay here cannot be long.. 

_ Merchant. 
cult. 
Mr. Five. How are your battles conducted? 
. ° Merchant. After the manner of 
- sneezes of rival nostrils, _ 
Mr. Siz. You too must have some sacred 
. verses by your first poet ? 

Merchant. Indeed, we have. 


ae ( Song ) 
Sneeze away! Sneeze away ! 
So drive the craven fear away. 
Sneeze away! Sneeze away |! 
So scare the sluggard ease away. 
Sneeze away! Sneeze away | 


Mr. Six. 
tures are outrageously foreign. 
your caste ? 

Merchant. We are the Agitators. Born of 
_the agitation of the Primeval Sneeze. 


I say, Brother Five these crea- 
What may be 


Mr., Five. Doesn’t sound like a _high- 
caste name. 
Merchant. rou people were blown high 


by the breath of the Yawn; we were driven 
down earthward by the bursting of the 
Sneeze. 

Mr. Siz. . Tt was when the Original Father 
lost, contro] over his nose that you were born. 


._. No wonder you are so strange. 


Prince. No wonder. 


Staying here is indeed diffi-: 


the 
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( Song ) 


We are the messengers of New Vout 
Restless and not to be defined. 
We break all barriers, 
We are steeped in the intoxication of the 
wilderness. 
We are the lightning that pierces Hage 
f all vapours. 


[ Mr, Five and Mr. Six gape at one another | 
This will not do. This will never do. 


Prince. We are for domg what will not 
do. 

Mr. Six. What of the rules ? 

Prince. Only by breaking the rule of the 
barrier, can you realise the rule of the open 


road. Otherwise how would you advance ? 
Mr, Five. Advance ! What are they 

saying! How bragzén-faced is their talk of- 

advancing ! 


Prince. Why do people moye at all, if not 


to advance ? 


Mr. Siz. Move! Why should you move ? 
Custom carries us along. 


( Song ) 


Be by custom bound : 

Nor ever strain your neck 

For the distant prospect’s sake 
Where dangers may abound. 

Be by horizon bound : 

Why stray away from here, 
Where the age-old path is clear 
And safety circles round. : 


“Mr. Five. Look! Here come their 
Majesties. Today the court will be held here. 


Hold you these twigs, one each. Face north. 
east. See that you don't turn windward. 
Merchant. Why ? 
Mr. Siz. Custom. Can’t you understand ? 


“[ Enter King, Queen, Princesses and_ several 
card-courtiers, all moving in prescribed. style ] 
Prince. I say, why not win over the King 
by welcoming him with a song of praise! You 
wave these twigs while I sing. 
Merchant. Let us try. 


( Song ) ss ; 
Fail to the Scion of the Race of Cards ! 
_ Royal swan floating in the lake of idle play ! 
: Dweller on the: shore of lassitude ! 


[ All throw up their hands in despatr, crying : : 
“ Misdeal.! Misdeal ! Oh, the barbarians—to 
break the a Hie assembly before 

time |” | “ é 
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King. Silence! Stop that noise! .Who be 
these? ° 
Mr. Six. Foreigriers, Your Majesty. 

' King. In that case rules do not apply. 
However, let all of you change your places 
once. That will redress the impropriety, 1 
any. But first of all, let there be the Royal 
Anthem of the House of Cards. 


¢ {Song ) 
Victory to the descendants of the race of 
! cards! 
Behold the Hearts and Diamonds and 
Spades, 


Dancing to the ancient, unchanging rhythm! 

Some rise, some sit some never move : 

Some close their lives in shells of sleep. 

They never laugh. 

They have nought to say. They only follow 
what is ahead of them. 

Their ancient code is bound in chains: 

They know no shift, they know no change. 


Prince. Your Majesty ! 
Kung. Who are you? 


Prince. We are messengers from beyond. 
the sea. 

Mr. Knave. Have you brought any offer- 
in : 

Prince, That which is most rare in this 
land. ° : 

‘" Mr. Knave. Let us hear what it is. 
Prince. Agitation ! 


Mr, Six. Did your Majesty hear what 
they said? They actually want to advance. 
Your Majesty will not believe it: they ac- 
tually laugh | Within a couple of days they 
will make light the atmosphere of this place. 

Mr. Knave. There is no place in the world 
which can boast of an atmosphere so dense and 
Not even Indra’s lightning 
shafts can rend it. 

All. Not even Indra’s lightning shafts ! 

Editor. But what will happen if these light- 
hearted foreigners succeed in making our at~- 
mosphere frivolous ? 

King. That merits consideration. 


All. “Merits consideration. —, 

Editor. A light dtmosphere invites tem- 
pests. ae 

Priest. The tempest will blow down the 


fixed poles of our propriety. Then our citizens 
will get so impudent as‘to declare before their 
priests that they would advance. 

Mr. Five. Not only that, but, God forbid, 
laughter, like an infectious disease, might flow 
from one to another. 

King. Knave of Spades ! 


Island of Cards‘! 


he 
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Mr. Knave. Yes, Your Majesty ! 

King. - You are the Editor ? 

Editor. Yes, Your Majesty, I am Editor 
in the celebrated Island of Cards. 

King. The culture of this holy land is in 
charge of your pen. 

All. Culture! Culture! Culture! He is 
the vehicle of the culture of this holy land. 
He is also its nourisher. 

King. You wield two leading columns in 
your paper ? 
- Editor. Two big columns, Your Majesty. 

‘King. Then strike terror in the hearts of 
all by the thunder of those columns. We will 
Gee let the atmosphere of this land be made 
ight. | 

Editor. To that end, Your Majesty, we 
want our rules ‘to be made safe by special 
ordinance, ‘lest an alien culture corrupt them. 

aug: Foreigners! Have you anything to 
say ‘ 

Prince. Yes, we have. 

King. To whom then ? 

Prince. To these princesses. 

King. Speak on. 


But not to you. | 


Prince (sings) 
O lovely forms, placid as stones, 
let our own passion catch fire in your hearts. 
Come, steal away to the open sky, 
that your desires be rosy with the tint of 
the rising dawn. 


Queen. How improper! How prepos- 
terous ! ; . 
Mr. Five. Banishment for them ! O King, 


banish them ! 

King. Banishment ! What say you, 
Queen! Why are you silent? Don’t you 
hear what I say ? Say something. Shall I 
banish them ? 

Queen. No! No banishment. 

- Princesses (one by one). No! No banish- 
ment. | 

Editor. Remember, O Queen and O 
Princesses, I wield two ‘editorial columns. 

Culture ! Culture! Culture of the 
Protect that Culture ! 
Editor. Promulgate the dictatorial Ordi- 
nances. | 

Queen. We too are used to promulgating 
ordinances behind the curtain. We shall see 
who banishes whom. 


Princesses. We shall dimileate the all- 
upsetting anarchy. 
Editor. What are things Some to | Alas 


for Culture! Culture! Culture ! 


King. Let the Court adjourn. Let all 


_ 
; 


move away — this place, lest a calamity 
befall. 


.{Exeunt all. Princesses hesitate and look back] 
‘ Prince (sings) . 
Why this vacillation, my Honeysuckle, . 
when the s spirit of Spring is rampant ? 
Do* you net read the message in the newly- 
budded leaves ? 
Do you not hear the knock at the gate 
that startles the Jasmine into oe ? 
Look, the Bakula has freed its heart, 
the Karabi is eager, 
the Shirish shivers in delight 
at the sight of the Bucs coming near. 


Scene IT 

[ Enter Prince and Merchant | 
Merchant. Friend, this place is becoming 
intolerable. These are not; human beings but 
puppets. How are we to live here ? What if 
we too became like them ? 

Prince, - Don’t you see that even in these 
puppets life is beginning to stir? I am _ not 
going to move from here till I have sei it fully 
in motion, 

Merchant. Indeed, so it seems. See how 
Mr. Spades has stretched himself under that 
tree, gazing upwards, quite oblivious of the 
rules 

Prince. Perhaps listening for the footsteps 
of Miss Clubs. 

Merchant. 

Prince. 
their dramas 


[ Enter Miss Spades and Miss Diamonds ] 
Miss Spades. How strange everything has 
turned since these foreigners brought in the 
contagion of their wildness! How strangely 
my mind is agitated ! 

Miss Diamonds. 


Then it has begun. 
Let us move aside and watch 


Who could have imagin- 


ed that the Kingdom of Cards would come to - 


this ! So vulgarly human ! 
Miss Spades. It is this Miss Hearts who 


is the chief culprit. Haven’t you noticed how - 


she walks and takes her seat, as though there 
wasn’t any such thing as propriety ? Its a 
scandal. 


[ Enter Miss Clubs |] 


Miss Clubs. Hallo Miss, Diamonds! I 
hear you are very active these. days spreading 
all sorts of rumours, accusing me of all manner 
of improprieties. 

Miss Diamonds. Why should we not say 
what is true? Look at those cheeks of -yours 
and those eyes—were such blushes and such 
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wistfulness ever witnessed in this society be- 
fore’? You seem to think we are all blind, 
don’t you ? 

Miss Clubs. And you sitting in the’ jasmine 
bower, whispering confidences to your friend— 
do you think that is in line with our scriptures? 
Just look at that poor Knave there moaning 
for his mate ! 

Miss Spades. Enough of your airs! Look 
rather at your feet, dyed withthe Chinarose | 
Such immodesty ! 

Miss Clubs. . Well, what of it? JI am not 
afraid of any one. Nor do I care to act sur- 
reptitiously like you people. That day when 
the Editor’s wife was being sarcastic, I told 
her to her face that it was better to be impro- 
perly human than to be properly puppet-like. 

Miss Spades. Don’t.be so conceited. Do 
you tae there’s a talk of excommunicating 
you | 
Miss: Clubs. From your community? I 
shall be glad to be rid of it. Don’t you 
imagine you are frightening me. 

\ ” (Bxeunt) 


Miss Spades. How perfectly awful ! Never 
heard such impudence before. Come, let us 
move away, lest we get caught 1 in such scandal- 
ous company. (Exeunt) 


{ Enter Miss Hearts singing 1 a. 
Indeed I know not what has guided me to this 
garden. 
It is not to gather flowers, 
it is-to lose myself in my thoughts, 
thoughts that bring tears to my eyes. 


[ Enter Mr. Diamonds ] 


Mr. Diamonds. You here, Miss Hearts ! 
I have been looking for you. 


Miss Hearts. Why ? What has happened ? 

Mr. Diamonds. You are wanted at the 
Court, 

Miss Hearts. Go ae tell them, I am lost. 


Mr. Diamonds. Lost ! 

Miss Hearts. Yes, lost. She whom you 
are looking for is lost. beyond finding. 

Mr. Diamonds. How strange! How 
darifig | And you coming alone to the forest ! 
Don’t you know this is not permitted by the 
rules | 

Miss Hearts. Indeed, it is not., But what 
rigid rule has let loose this strange bewilder- 
ment over this dry desert of an isle! As I got 
up this morning I saw that, of a sudden, dark 
clouds had' gathered in the sky. The peacocks 
of our land that so long have only practised 
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I saw them today 
cast off all restraint 


steps according to rules, 
spread their wings and 
from their dance. 

Mr. Diamonds. Gathering flowers ! How 
ever did such an unheard-of pursuit enter your 
head ? 

Miss H carts. Suddenly it struck me that 
I was a flower-maid, that I used to gather 
‘flowers in some other life. Today the eastern 
breeze brought me a whiff of fragrance from 
that life’s garden. From the woodland of that 
life came the bee to hum in my mind those 
memories. 


{ Song ) 
It comes with the news of the jasmine that 


trembles with 
a, new life in the morning of a distant sky. 


How can I remain tied to a mute life counting 


the slow steps of the listless hours ? 


Mr. Diamonds. . Am I to presume that the 
other ladies too.... | 

Miss Hearts. Yes, they too are over there 
under the tree on the river’s bank. 

Mr, Diamonds. What could they, be 


doing ? 


Miss Hearts, Trying a new mode of 
dress—even_as I have done. How does it look? 
Do you approve it ? 

Mr. Diamonds. It springs upon me like a 
surprise—as when clouds release the moon from 
their shadow. 

Miss Hearts. Better go and have a look 
at your Sixes and Fives and see what has 
become of those who came to call us to 
account. 

Mr. Why ? 
pened ? , 

Wiss Hearts. Like lunatics they wander 
about, distracted. Sudden songs break from 
them. Indeed, they are even humming tunes. 


Diamonds. What’s _hap- 


Mr. Diamonds. Humming tunes! What 
are you saying: Mr. Five and Mr. Six 
singing !| 


Miss Hearts. If not in tune, then out of 
‘tune... 
therefore had to move away. 

Mr. Diamonds. “Dressing your hair ? And 
‘what may that be? Who taught you that 
‘strange art ? 

Miss Hear'ts. 
‘der waterfall breaks into wreaths, and how they 
wind themselves into braids! Who taught 
them this art ? . 

Mr. Diamonds. I am _ puzzled. Miss 
Hearts, let me take your casket and pick flowers 
for You! 


I was at that time dressing’ my hair and : 


No one. Look, how the sas 
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Miss Hearts. Come with me, and I will 
take you where the Fives and Sixes are singing. 

Myr. Diamonds. Whom to blame ? Even I 
feel like singing. 

Miss Hearts. But see that the Editor does 
not hear it. He’ll drag you into his column. I 
saw him out on the watch in this forest. 

Mr. Diamonds. My fear is fled. Why, | 
know not. Let me prove it by doing something 
desperate for you. Command me. 

Miss Hearts. Do anything you like, but 
don’t sing. Bring me one’ of those China-roses 
blooming there.’ | 

Mr. Diamonds. What will you do with it? 

Miss Hearts. I shall dye the soles of my 
feet with their juice. 

Mr. Diamonds. Shall I confess it ? When 
I woke this morning I had a strange feeling that 
IT had been dreaming all my life and had only . 
just awakened. And my first experience of reali- 
ty was the vision of.a previous life which seemed 
floating towards me, as it were, on the morning 
breeze. Its long hushed voice seems to speak 
to me even now and its forgotten songs are ring- 
Ing In my ears. 

Miss Hearts. I too felt in my heart, that 
forgotten song coming to me like a lost bird to 
its nest. Strange, how familiar the song seems, 
even though it is new. 

Mr. Diamonds. Listen! How the heavens 
resound with that ancient song. 


( Song ) 
Let the flowers of my heart yield thelr colour to 
paint your feet ! 
Let my song tremble in your ear like a, Jewelled 
ear-ring ! 
Let my soul weave a garland for you with its 
rubies of passion ! 


Miss Hearts. And you made this song for 
me ? How did you learn to set it to rhythm ? 


Mr. Diamonds. As you learnt to fashion 
your hair. 
Miss Hearts. Do you remember how once 


-—In some far-off life—I had danced to your . 


music ? 

Mr. Diamonds. Remember? How could T 
help it ? What seems strange is that I should 
have forgotten it so long. 


(Song " 


How my song-boat rocks in the wave of your 
dance ! 

If the helm ‘is shattered, the moorings lost, 

The waters bounce: and bluster, 

We fear no fury, we'll ride over the storm. 
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Mr. Diamonds. Iam seized with a passion 
to challenge death. A distant epic age seems to 
possess me and I see myself riding out to break 
open the castle-gate where tyranny keeps its 
captives in chains. I can still hear the farewell 
song you sang to me. 
_ _ Miss Hearts. Come, fighter, let our lives 
unite in one unrelenting challenge to Death. We 
shall shatter to pieces the beetling black rock that 
threatens our passage. Shatter it we will, even 
if the wreckage recoils to smother us. We shall 
pierce our way through the prison walls and 
march on. Why else do we live’? Is it only to 
break our back under a heap of futility ? 

Mr. Diamonds. Will you dare all that you 


. say ? 
Mass Hearts. I will. 
Mr. Diamonds. Are you not afraid of the 
unknown ? 
Miss H sane I have no fear. 
-Mr. Diamonds. If your feet bleed over 


thorns, even then you will not turn back.? 

Miss Hear'ts. 
Have you lost the memory of that other life when 
we ‘overcame these obstructions ? I then held 
the torch for you at night and blew the bugle 
for you at break of day. Rise and be my hero 
once again in a new birth! Break through the 
blind alley of this futile fate, this refuse heaped 
up by stolid stupidity. 

Mr, Diamonds. Yes, we must tear to shreds 
this curtain of Inertia and rise free and pure and 
fulfilled. 

‘ (Hxeunt) 
{Enter Siz and Five) 
Six. Well brother, how do you feel about it 
now ? 

Five. I can’ think of my life without 
sinking in shame.x What dolts we must be to 
have accepted this worthlessness so‘ long ! - 

Sie, After the self-complacence of all these 
years, I now feel the torment of the question : 
What was the meaning of it all? 

Five. Here comes Reverend ‘Ten. 
might ask him. - 


(Enter Reverend Ten) 
Siz. What is the meaning of this ritual-of 


We 


existence—this sitting and rising, lying and, 


waking, all set to order ? 

Rev. Ten. Silenge ! 

Both. No’ more silence for us. 

Rev. Ten. Aren’t you afraid ? 

Both. We know no fear now. Tell us the 
meaning. 

Rev. 
rules. 


Ten. Meaning there is not, only 


‘ 


Why do you ask that ?- 


ae! 
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Siz. And if we break your rules ? 

Rev. Ten. Then perdition awaits you. 
Siz. Yes, we will risk that. 

Rev. Ten. What for ? i 

Five. If only to vindicate ourselves. 
- Rev. Ten» Such turbulence in this our 

thrice-blessed land of peace ! 
Five. A peace .we have sworn to shatter. 


(Enter Miss Hearts) 


Rev, Ten. Listen to them, Miss Hearts. 
They threaten to violate the peace of this ever-- 
still, unfathomed depth of our lives. 

Miss Hearts. Our peace is like a rotten 
old tree, within which worms have eaten up: 
all substance. It’s best cut off. 

Rev. Ten. For shame, Miss Hearts! Such 
words to come from your lips! You are a. 
woman, and women must cherisl-peace, as we 
men must cherish culture. 

Miss Hearts. We've had enough of sale 
priestly wisdom, enough of your peace. It has: 
numbed our bodies: it has outraged’ our souls. 
We shall endure no,more of it. 


Rev. Ten. Good Heavens! Who taught 
you: all this ? 
Miss Hearts. Some power whom I’ve been 


calling all the while. Listen! Can you hear — 
my song pouring out of the sky ? 

Rev. Ten. The sky? Good Heavens ! 
Our women talking of the sky ! What is the 
world coming to! Some calamity will surely 
befall me if I tarry here longer. Let me flee ! 

: (Exeunt Rev. Ten) 

Six. Lady, will you deign to point out to 
us the path |! 

Five. You have been initiated into the 
sacred cult of revolt. Initiate us too. 

Miss Hearts. We dwell in the stillness of 
stagnation. We must rise or we'll rot. 

’ Sex. If we stir ever so little, they denounce 
us as unclean. , ; 

-Miss Hearts. Let them denounce, if they 
will. There is nothing like the uncleanliness: 
which is death. 

Five. ‘Today there’s hardly any one to be 
found outside this wood. And so the King has: 
ordered the Court to be ,held under this tree. 
In that assembly w Wa shall, announce our break: 
and take our leave. 


(Enter Prince singing ) 


Forgive me, O thou peerless one, 
If today my song rambles in a vagrant ron 
Today the torrents fall in. untamed delight, 

The rivers are in flood, 

And the clouds are stampeding before the fale. 


Pd 
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Forgive me, O thou peerless one, 


If today my manner is erratic. 
O’er your dark eyes rests the shade 
Of clouds like a distant dream. 


In your deep dark hair are asleep 
~The ripples of an enchanted stream. 


Forgive me, 0 thou peerless one, 
If today my manner is erratic. 


Scene III 
(Enter King and Courtiers) 


King. aoe place seems strange ! 
smell is this ! 

Mr: Clubs. It comes from the kadamba. 

King. Kadamba! Funny name! And 
what bird is calling there ? 

Mr. Clubs. -’Tis called a dove. 

King. Dove! At least in this land of 
cards it might have a better name. We shall 
find it difficult to attend to our work today. 
‘Today the sky seems to have found voice, the 
wind sings. 
Even the Queen would break out in wild dances 
like one possessed. And you, courtiers ’ts 
difficult to know you today. Flow is it you have 
no court attire ? 

All. We are hardly to blame. Our cos- 
tumes suddenly became loose, just dropped off. 
They he scattered along the road. 

King. Even you. Mr. Editor, seem poor- 
er In gravity. 

Editor. I came to pies woods in the 
morning to mark. down the runaways. But the 
contagion in the air of this place suddenly in- 
fected my report with rhymes. I undérstand 


What 


_ modern medical authorities name such an un- 


restrained flow “ influenza.” 


King. Wise sort of rhymes? Let me 
hear them. 


Editor. Where life breaks free 
From its fettered mode, 
There the. priest has no power 
To protect the tower 
Of, Culture and Code 
From all-round anarchy. 


King. Excellent. This is just the princi- 
ple of our society. Let all children of the fifth 
grade class en our schools commit these verses 
to memory. ‘° 


Siz. Sire, wé are not school-boys of the: 


fifth grade class. We feel we have grown up 
Such verses do not suit: us. 

King. Let all restlessness cease. Is it ib 
laid down in the Sacred Text : “Those who are 
still and move not, even Death disdains to drag 
them away ?” And you foreigners ! 


\ 


plain your movements, this 
‘and sitting and turning this way and that ? 


"Tis hard to subdue one’s mind. ~ 
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Prince. Your Majesty ! 

King. You have set our Island.of Cards 
rocking, what with your divings into the deep, 
your scaling of the heights and your cutting of 
pathways through the woods. Why all this 
commotion ? 

| Prince. 


Your Majesty, how do you ex- 


measured rising 


, King. Such are the injunctions of rules. 
ae mce. Then these are the injunctions of 


"King. Will! Confound it ! Will! Will 
in the Kingdom of Cards! (Turning to the 
courtiers) What say you to that, friends ? 

Sic and Five. We have all been initiated 
into the Sanctity of Will. 

King. What mean you ? 


(Song ) 
All life is a Dance of Will! 
Will destroys, Will rebuilds, 
Will alone creates. 
Will breaks the fetters of old éreed, 
To fashion it anew. 


No more of this. 
Wherefore this 


King. Away ! Away ! 
(Turnng to Miss Hearts) 
sudden chaos ? 

Miss Hearts. It’s the Will set free. 

All the royal household. It’s the Will set 
ree, 

King. What! And you Mr. 
are you so mute? ; 

Editor. Sire, my editorial columns are 
shattered. ° 
- King. And the Dictatorship of Conven- 
ion ? 

Editor. Convention is - doomed. 
work no more. 

All. It will work no more. 

King. What’s the matter,. 
do you rise in such hurry ? 

Queen. I can sit no longer. .- 

King. I am afraid your mind*has become 
restless. ' 

Queen. Indeed it has. 

King. Don’t you_know restlessness is the 
biggest crime in our Kingdom ? 

Queen, I know, and I know also that*no 
crime is more delightful than this. 

King.’ How can what iseculpable be delight- 
ful? Have you forgotten even the language of 
your land ? 

Queen. In our language theyg call shackles 
ornament. 'Tis time such language~ was for- 
gotten. 

One Courtter. 


Editor, why 


Ti will 


Queen ? Why 


Yes, Your Risa: they 
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call prison the father-in-law’s house. 
King. Silence! 
_ .Another Courtier. They call riddles 
Seriptures. 


i King. Silence ! 
; Another Courtier. 
: saint. ° 
King. Silence ! 
Another Courtier. 
head a savant. 
King. Silence ! 
Another Courtier'. 
King. Silence ! 
Another Courttier. 
heaven. 
. King. Silence ! 
Queen. And they call heaven a erime. 
Come, shout, Victory to Will ! 
All. Long live Will ! 
King. Queen, you are exiled ! 
Queen. And thus saved ! 


(Queen is about to leave). 


They call the dumb a 


They call death life. 


They call the cage 


Whither ? 
Queen. 
King. 
Queen. 

- King. 

- Queen. 
_ King. 
Queen. 


To exile. 


Why should I leave you bens ? 
What then ? 

I shall take you along with me. 
Whither ? 

To exile. 


meth 





They call the block- ~ 


Rei What, Queen, are you really going? 


And leaving me behind all alone ? 
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' Kang. And these my subjects 
All. We will all join in exile. 
King. What say you, Rev. Ten ? 
Rev. Fen. I think exile is best for us. 
King. And your scriptures ? ; 
Rev. Ten. Vl throw them into the ae 
King. And the Law ?\ 
Rev. Ten. That will not work. 
All. Will not work, will not work: . 


Queen. Where are those two humans ? 
Prince. Flere we ‘are ! 

Queen. Can we too ever become human ? 
Prince.. Certainly, you can. 


King. I say, foreigner, can [ also become 
human ? 

Prince. I have my doubt. But the\Queen 
is there to help you. Long live the Queen ! 

All. Long live the Queen ! 


(Song and Dance) 


Break the bar, break the barrier ! 
Let the captive mind be freed. 
Let life with its boisterous laughter 
flood the dry river bed, 
sweeping away the dead and the dying. 
We have heard the call of the New, 
~We shall storm the castle of the Unknown. - 


{This translation from the original Ben- 
gati by Mr. K. R. Kripalam is reprinted here 
\ from Toure Visva-Braratr QuarTerty by kind 
nermission of the Editor. | 


Hy 


GREETINGS 


Though I know, my friend, that we are different’ 
my mind ‘refuses to own it. 
For we two woke up in the same sleepless night 
while the birds sang, 
and the same spell of the spring 


entered our hearts. 


Though your face is towards the light 


and mine in the shade 


the delight of our meeting’ is sweet and secret, 
for the flood of youth in its eddying dance 
has drawn us close. 


With your glory, and grace you conquer the ceotld 
° my face is pale. 
But a magnanimous breath of life 
’ : has carried me to. your side | ‘ 
_ and the dark line of our difterence 
is aglow with the radiance of a dawn. 


RABINDRANATH ‘TAGORE | 
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BROKEN PLEDGES . 


By Mazon D. GRAHAM POLE 


At THE moment of writing of course we do no’ 
know what Herr Hitler may say in reply to 
President Roosevelt’s message. It came at a 
very opportune time and gave the chance of 
world peace for at leas 
would have given a breathing space ~during 
which time economic and other questions might 
have been discussed and settled round a table 
instead of at the point of a gun. 

There is no doubt that the position of the 
Dictators is rapidly ‘becoming less secure even 
amongst their own people. Hitler was very 
clever'in the way he went about the recovery 
of German-speaking territories. Even the 
Anschluss with Austria lent itself to very 
plausible argument. The annexation of the 
Sudetenland first made people pause. But the 
annexation of Czecho-Slovakia was, from 
Hitler’s pomt of view, a blunder of the first 
-magnitude. More than anything else it anta- 
gonised practically the whole world. Hitler no 
longer has the excuse that he is merely trying 
to bring all Germans into the Reich. He has 
now taken in an alien people who 
prove to be for him the heel of Achilles. 

Hitler’s chance of making war with any 
possibility of success has gone, as he must be 
well aware. The increase in the momentum of 
British preparations must be as well known to 
him as it is to us and although the terrific 
expense on armaments all over the world will 
of necessity cause a fall in the standard of 
living, my personal considered view is that 
though crisis may follow crisis there-will be no 
major war. 

Has there ever been a time when our 
leading Government statesmen, with all the 
diplomatic intelligence, imformation and re- 
sources ai; their command, have been so con- 
sistently wrong in their outlook, speeches and 
actions ? Mr. Eden, with the full support of 
his Foreign Gffice advisers refused to accept 
any longer the pledges of the Dictators. The 
time had come, he felt, for specifie perform- 
ance. But he and the Foreign Office advisers 
were dropped, and Mr. Chamberlain, scorning 
professional advice, took his own wav. He 
was wrong, they were right. Mr. Duff-Cooper, 
‘with his advisers, could not accept as genuine 
‘the pledge Herr Hitler gave at Munich and he 


RE. 


ten years—which © 


may well 


in turn was dropped. He also has been proved 
to have been right and the 


Dalton asked in the House of Commons: 


“Have these events taken the Governmnt by surprise ? 
If they have, it is a very great. reflection on the efficiency 
of the Government -Service. Tf, on the other “hand, ‘the 
Government did know beforehand, it is a great réflection 
on them.” ‘ 

A year ago Mr.’ Chamberlain asked us to’ 
be patient until the Anglo-Italian. Agreement 
was published _ 
“and then, if you do not believe that it is not the Prime 
Minister who has been fooled, but -the Socialists and 
Liberals who have been fooled themselves, .I will be 
prepared to eat my hat.” 

Again on 2nd May 1938.in the House of 
Commons the Prime Minister, during the 
debaie on that Agreement, spoke witheringly of 


Prime Minister . 
again tragicaliy in the wrong. As Dr. Hugh 


the Opposition’s reference to Italy’s “illusory . 
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promises ”’ in the Agreement and said that 


“His Majesty’s Government accept them as being 
given in good faith, and: believe that the Italian Govern- 
ee intend to keep them in the spirit as well.as in the 
etter.” 


‘Every single Clause of that Anglo- 
Italian Agreement has been torn to shreds by 
Mussolini—and the eating of ‘the hat -is 
overdue. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in -spite of all protests 


same facile optimism with regard to’ Spain. 
When it was pointed out to him that, by aiding 
Franco, he was playing into the hands of the 
Dictators, he said in the Commons debate on 
16th March 1988 that “the Government ‘had. 
never taken that view.” On 2nd November he 
deplored the “eternal tendency to suspicion” 
of Germany and Italy and the view that they’ 
had designs of permanently establishing them-. 


selves in Spain and the belief that “ Spain 


itself will presently be setting up a Fascist 
State.” He believed both views to be “ entire- 
ly unfounded.” He added®* 


“When I was .at Munich I spoke on the subject of 
the future of Spain with Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini,- 


and both of them assured me most definitely that they 


had no territorial ambitions whatever in Spain.” 


— And on-2ist January 1939, 


‘ again in. the> 
House, he said : 


ro 


‘and advice to the contrary, maintained the . 


be wrong and the’ 


' _ Comintern Pact, 


Se war! 
e Telégraph' (20th April 1939) ; points out ‘that. 
' the British Conservative right wing, who have 
* suppors,. must. 


.. » House. -of -.Commons, 


670. 


eee Only: the ae day when we were in Rome we 
received:'agdin fresh, repeated -assurances’ from Signor 


: Mussolini and: Count Ciano confirming what they had 
'. already told us, that they had nothing to ask of Spain 
‘~ after. the war- was :over’: 


and, 
"+. assurances .from Herr Hitler.” 

; Mr. Chamberlain has again been: proved to 
) “ assurances ’ 
relied, have been shown to be worthless. Spain 


of: course, I had’ similar 


7 Gg: ‘now a Fascist State, a signatory of the Anti- 
harbours: are at the 


and its - 
disposal of - Germany and Tialy in the event: of 
“Mr. Churchill, :writing in the Daily 


given. Franco such’ . Passionaite 
“now. ‘be the préy to many misgivings. 


- Five days before the German: troops ae : 
. “ed Prague on 15th March—that-: exact’ date 


having -been- published ten. days before in. a 
-. Loridon’ newspaper:-and also: announced official- 
ly .in Paris—Sir Samuel. Hoare, 


-:.- for an unprecedented | era of peace and pros- 
.perity—a ‘ ‘Golden Age.” Only a day or two 


- had to pass to show that instead we were on’ 


the brink of. a world catastrophe. : 


For eight years the National Government: 

. have been in charge of the affairs of this coun-,, 
~~» ?try. “They have neglected and. poohpoohed the: 
- warnings 


given them. - They. have led the 
country to the brink of war, 


fat separate nations, instead of. having the strong 


 gollective security. of many ‘nations. which they , 


might have had when they took office—and 


_ which: they would have had if they had been’ 
-.  -true to their. election ‘pledges. 


They have. had 
no /policy—nothing but drift. Never. was such 
+ &.-mess’: made of the country’s affairs. 

5 The only self-respecting thing that Mr. Cham- 
’. berlain and his Government could do—after 
having been ‘shown to be so 
outlooks and estimates—is to resign and make 
way for others -more competent. But, when 
one ‘sees..a majority of “Yes” men in the 
ready to go-into the 
lobbies to support whatever policy Mr. Charn- 


. berlain. for the moment puts forward, we are, 
} we in ‘this country, - 
‘. » under the leadership of Mr. Chamberlain, are 


inclined to ask whether 


eradually becoming a. Fascist State. Again I 
_ quote. ia ee writing in the pad ee. 


oa: ws graph: 


~ There. never has’ on in England such a one-man 
_-Govérnment | as: “that under. which + we have dwelt: -for the 


form of government ? 
‘under that form of government is simply -under . 


', on which he’ ‘the control of one man ?. Are we not in ing- 


jin collective 


the Home = 
Secretary, assured the country that we were in. 


‘Incurred .an tin-. 
>precedented load .of debt, and then: ask us* to: 
. “be grateful -that they have kept us from the’ 
" “actual outbreak of war involving this country. 
<~-Now ‘they are making bi-lateral pacts with. 


wrong in their. 


, wind blows. 


ig . 
ww 
~~ 
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last. year. “ae (Mr. ‘Chamberlat 7) eee ‘taken the eens 
burden -upon himself, and we can. ony trust fa ‘he’ will... 
not be found unequal to it.”.. > an 


“ What is the chief element, in. te Fadcist 
-Is it not that a’ country 


land coming very close to that form of govern- 
ment ?. ‘The present Prime: Minister, and_; 
indeed all of his supporters, were elected. to . 
this Parliament as supporters of: and believers 
security. They had to profess - 
such a belief to the . electors otherwise they - 
would never have been returned ‘to office, as 


‘the féeling in the country. for collective security 
. was. $0, strong—as had been shown by the 


ballot taken by the League of Nations Union 
not long: before the election. It was not long ~ 


however . before Mr. Chamberlain . himself | 
described collective security as ‘ ‘ midsummer : 
madness”; His followers, who had never be- 


hieved in sallective security, were only too glad. 


‘to come .out into the open and, :- whenever a. 


chance occurred, to sneer at- the - “League: OL” 
Nations and all it. stood for. 

Mr.’ Chamberlain went to Germany. "He - 
believed in‘the word of Herr Hitler in spite: of 


that gentleman having broken every pledge he. 


had given up to. that date. Mr. Chamberlain _ 


went to Italy and drank toasts to ‘the. King. of’ : 
Italy as 


Emperor of Ethiopia. . He. believed 
that. he had - formed ties of friendship with. — 
Signor Mussolini and arranged that the’ Anglo- 
Italian Pact should. come into force. Signor: 
Mussolini, on his part, underlook to* withdraw ~ 
all the Italian: soldiers’ and war material froni 


‘Spain as soon as the so-called Civil War there 


also, has 
‘are like piecrust, 


was ended. Mussolini, 
his promises _ 
broken. anes 

Mr. Chamberlain has now beet driven 
back to collective security as the only security 


proved ‘that ~ 
made: to be. 


for this country. From his point of view it is. 


not a big all-embracing policy for the peace of 
the world, but a selfish policy . for Great 
Britain, and -on that ground he is prepared ‘to 
adopt it.. But the interesting thing is-that just - 
as he swings from one policy. to another so.do . 
his followers in -Parliament take ‘up’ the -policy, 
which he declares to be his.- In.a “democracy 
it is the people who adopt. a policy and they 
who choose leaders to carry out that policy. 
Under Fascism i is thé Jeader-who ‘chooses a 
policy and compels his people to ‘follow ‘it 
whether they like it or not. The Conservatives 
follow exactly, on Fascist’ lines. They- obey — 
their leader and follow him whatever way the 
It is the individual . ane not the ; 


. the- 


7 nos. 
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. policy that thie Gadieivatites follow and there-: | 


in lies the danger’ to this country. and to the 


country’s : tollowing any. decided policy. . 


a ' 8 -- & es oe ei ths hey? 


Lowd Halifax ihformed the House’ of Lor ds 
- ten days ago that Sir: Neville Henderson, our 


-Ambassador in Germany, had reported and was, 


now having a vacation. -Sir Neville Henderson 


of course had been recalled to report after the. 
Czecho-Slovakia by Germany. - 


annexation of 
Lord. Halifax - stated’. that the » Ambassador 
might return to Germany. early in May, but, 


without any’ public intimation, he returned “ito. 


Germany within-a day or two of Lord Hali- 
fax’s statement... When questioned in 
House of Commons Mr.. ‘Chamberlain assured 
the House ‘that the return was “in the normal 
course of- everits ” “and ““ without. any -special 
significance.” It is widely reported, however, 
that the Ambassador took back to Germany a 
- special message from Mr. Chamberlain to the 
German Fuehrer . embodied in.a- memorandum 
dealing comprehensively, with Great. Britaih’s 
attitude to the present ‘European situation.. 


‘The Ambassador’ on his return -imnmediate- . 
Herr von. 
‘Minister for Foreign” 


-ly .asked for interview --with 
Ribbentrop, 
Affairs. 

curt 


bentrop:.’ 


an” 
Germany’s. 
He - was,, however, put off . with 
aia that Herr _ von 
had” many. other 


the interview has not yet taken place. This is 
- an. almost unheard of rebuff to the. Ambassador 
of a greai power.. In. many quariers ‘in this 


country it is regarded as another exhibition of. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s weakness, of his kowtowing 


to Germany, .that the Ambasador should: have ° 
- réturned at: this ‘time—and the German rebuff - 


shows ‘exactly -how much.value is attached ‘by 
Herr Hitler to friendship “with Britain... Sir 
Neville Henderson’s return to Berlin has -been 
widely taken as..an attempt, on ‘the part of Mr. 
Chamberlain -to° again try the discredited 
policy of appeasement. Sir. 
known as one of the. chief authors of that 
policy and an admirer’ of the’ Nazi regime.. 
.ought never to have been ’sent.back as ambas- 
sador~ to continue a, policy Dower to be 
“impossible. . 

. ‘With: regard ” to Ttaly, Mr: 
says it is .“ not yet. decided ”. 
annexation’ of. ‘Albania is to be récognised or 
| The Times last week suggested that Lord 
"Perth, our Ambassador who -has just retired 
“from Rome, may have made it plain to the 
- Italian Government that, Great Britain would 


-Chambérlain 


PLEDGES ~ a 


"letter. 
ol bribe Italy. to: carry” out’ her pledged: word’ by 
' recognising as legitimate her rape of: Albania: 


the 


“Rib: 
engagements 
that he was unable to see him. In point-of fact’ 


Neville: -is’ well . 


He © 


whether . the 
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recognise - the. epee of. Albania if ltaly 


were .prépared’ to car out ‘th ‘terros ‘of: the 
other nations who: may put their ‘faith in’ hes DEEDS a e ‘terms ‘0 


‘Anglo-Italian -Agreement -in spirit-as well ds.in 
- In. other words, we - are . prepared “to, 


- .Itis all a very sad .commeniary on the 
depths to which British diplomacy’ and prestige - 
have fallen under the present Government. ._ . 
The. more one thinks of ‘the mess into 
which the world has fallen today, the moré one 
realises the imperative necessity of having “a 
League .of, Nations—a League not .of sovereign 
Scates who insist.on .retaining the whole of 
their sovereignty intact, but of States that will 
recognise’ ‘the over-riding authority of the 
League. _We have advanced through the stages 
of tribal, clan and ‘local government to the idea - 
of nation- wide government with no. tariff or 
Other barriers within the-nation.. It may’ be 
looking: a long way ahead, but it certainly must 
come sooner or later, that there will-be evolved’ . 
a world ‘government of free peoples éach ‘éon= . 
trolling. their own destiny: within their nationa! « 
boundaries ' but. subject. in’ external affairs to 
‘the super-national ‘goverment. Only so will 

tariffs really be done away with; trade will ‘be 
free; and: co-operation will take the place: of 
cut-throat competition. It is a view that, in. 
the. -world- today, seems. almost impossible of - 


achievement. But it can ~ never be achieved” 
unless and’: until - some with vision ‘see the* 
possibilities. and, as. missionaries in @ war- 


- wracked world, try to spread: the light that-is- . 
“in them amongst the darkness with which they.” 


are “surrounded. . 


+ ee owe x 


“Since the above was written-the Govern: 
rent have suddenly introduced Conseription. 
They ‘have done so without ‘consulting the 
leaders of the Opposition or the Trade Unions - 
and in flat contradiction of their’ ‘pledge, given 
only five weeks ago, that ‘there would be no 
Conscriptioon. in time of ‘peace. 
Minisier -attempts to justify ‘this pledge- break- 
ing by. arguing that. at the present time peace 
cannot be ‘said to exist In any ’ real sense of 
-the word—or, alternatively,. ‘that the pledge 
not to introduce ° Conscription in time of peace 


- was a pledge given to the’ House of Commions 


and the House of -Comm8ns can release him 
from it.’ But what new doctrine is this ? When - 


‘did a pledge given. by the Prime Minister to the 


House of Coinmons cease to be a ‘pledge. given. 
to. the country ?. 

But, Mr. Chamberlain’ S coreumbata are 
detrimental not’ merely; to our: liberties but to | 


The Prime ° 
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_is:notein any real 


° to! join” 
trustfully- waving a paper in which it was pro-. 


the. ‘general good faith. Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini, as we all know have set a new low 


standard in the matter of giving and breaking 


pledges... Must we add our mite? As Mr. 
Attlee remarked‘ in the House of Commons, the 


Prime’.Minister gave. a pledge and in thes 


days ‘there: were far too many people whc 


held. that: pledges were given under a certait 


set of circumstances and could. be eee 
if circumstances changed.” 

It is, of course, the case that it is not so 
much’ the . matter of Conscription as the 
manner: of its introduction. which has roused 
the Opposition (although Labour leaders can- 
noi.forget that in France it was by using con- 


-seripts: that .the Government was able to break . 


strikes. In this country too they see that if 
labour should strike against. unjust conditions 
of work, this Government would have no 


hesitation in using men conscripied into — the - 


Army in« order to break. the’ strike). It is 
father: too bad that Conscription has to be 
introduced in a- hurry, without consulting the 
Opposition, because Mr. Chamberlain has dis- 
covered; within the last five weeks, that there 


Europe. ‘The Opposition have been telling 
him. this for the last two and a half years. Mr. 
Chamberlain says that a measure of Conscrip- 


. tion was:.absolutely essential if opinion on the ° 


continent was to be. convinced that we were 


-really-.in earnest in our determination to’ resist 
But if the continent: is sceptical,- 


agieresslon. ° 
whose, fault is that but Mr. 
It --was Mr. 


Chamberlain’s:? 
Chamberlain who threw over Mr. 


Fiden, and with him the League of Nations; in. 
order to flirt with Signor Mussolini. 


It was 
Mr. Chamberlain who visited Italy and “ rais- 
edihis. glass ‘to the Emperor of Ethiopia.” ~ It 
was! Ma:. Chamberlain who at Munich decided 
the fate of the Czechs, who were not allowed | 
in the discussions, and came home. 


claimed'tthat England and Germany would 
never again make war on one another. Indeed 
the truth is that Mr. Chamberlain is the type - 
of. politician, not unknown on the continent 
but new to this country, who finds it easier to 
believe his country’s enemies than his coun- 
try’s. friends. 

Even now, is it quite 
Chamberlain has 
Appeasement ? 
necessary to 


certain that Mr. 
given’ up his policy of 

Conscription, he said, was 
convince opinion abroad. But 


-while he offered Conscription with one hand, 
ance a friendly gesture to 


with the other he. 
Herr Hitler by seriding back to Germany’ as 


our Ambassador the notorious Neville Hender- 


earnest they 


sense a state of peace’ in. 
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son. Even if our Ambassador in Germany. 
were not a well-known Nazi-phile, he should 
be dismissed his post. Who bu% he, during all 
these years of deterioration, should have had 
his ear to the ground and have warned his 
Government of what was to be expected ? As 
Time and Fide comments in an editorial this: 
week : 


“The worst flaw in the process of consolidation 


egainst the Axis Powers is the return of Sir Neville © 
. He is pro-Nazi and makes no . 


Henderson to Berlin. . . 
pretence that he is not. He has shown no insight into - 
German affairs and has helped to encourage the optimism . 
that made the British Government pursue the policy of 
‘appeasement’ long efter ‘appeasement’ had become 
dangerous, an optimism, moreover, that caused appreciable 
‘delays‘in the preparations for war and for civilian defence. 
.Now’ that peace and wer hang in the balance, it. is 
scandelous that Great Britain should be represented | in 
Berlin by Sir ‘Neville Henderson.” 


-No, if the Government were really in 
would: be less equivocating. 
They -would have consulted the -Opposition 
leaders before introducing Conscription. Thev - 
would have dispensed with Sir Neville Hender- 
son. And, braving the Nazi ban, they- would 
have - taken heart of grace and made - Mr. 
Winston Churchill the new Minister of Supply. 

Last but not least, the acid test of ‘this «. 
Government’s sincerity in resisting the chal- 
lenge of the. Axis Powers will be found in their - 
relations | with Russia. Even at this eleventh - 
hour. they are more circumspect in their deal- - 
ings with Germany than they are with the. 
-absolutely indispensable Russia. Even at this 
eleventh hour, they thereby suggest, they still - 
hanker after " Appeasément—hanker, that 1s 
after the hope that some way may be found of* 
inducing Poland to give way just:a little bit 
to Germany. In his attitude towards Czecho- 
Slovakia the Prime Minister showed that he 
was a willing victim of German propaganda. 
Does he, one wonders, accept any of the 
German propaganda about the so-called “ cor- - 
ridor” ? (Which never was an_ artificial 
corridor, but has always been part of Poland. 
- Hast Prussia ‘lies the other side of the corridor 
not because she was cut off from Germany, but 
because she was never jn_ reality a part of 
Germany. She was the first German colony.- 
The Peace Treaties did not carve*out‘a wrong 
here; they merely restored ithe former status 
quo). ,At all events itis clear from Herr 
Hitler’s speech, which has just come through, 
thai he hopes to separate England from the 
new Polish Alliance. He denounces the Ger- 
man-Polish Non-Aggression -Treaty. Plainly 
Poland is to be the next move. And though he 
denounces alsq the Anglo-German Naval 
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Agreement it is all done more in sorrow than in 
anger and accompanied by tributes to the 
British Empire and her mission in the world 
(which Empire in return, he feels, might 
appreciate the mission of Germany in Eastern 
Europe). . 
~ Was it these eulogies of the British Empire 

which made prices go up on the London Stock 
Exchange ? Or was it just relief that Herr 
Hitler should have padded out his speech, with 
such a mass or rather hash of German history? 
Whatever the reason it is to be hoped that 
one comment on the speech, made in France, 
will not be lost on the Prime Minister. One 
French diplomat pointed out «hat Herr Hitler 
made no reference to Russia and he added : 

“Hitler never speaks about what he fears most, end 
for the moment what he does fear most is an Anglo- 
French-Russian Alliance.” 

But no one believes that the Prime 
Minister is really converted to the policy of 
collective security. The proposals submitted 





With Russia we can ensure peace: without = 
Russia we may be compelled to see Hitler _ 
swallowing up State after State in his own 
good time. 33 

Chamberlain, Simon, Hoare, who have ~ 
done their best to kill the League, must go if 
we are ever to have a real acceptance and 
behef in collective security. Lord Baldwin, 
speaking at Toronto University a week ago, 
said that 

“The theory of the Government (of the League of 
Naticns) has proved too exacting and exalted for 
uropeen practice, but, unless mankind is for ever to <a 
be subject to the law of the jungle, we shall have to -Z 
come beck to the Covenant, or something like it, agein . | 
and again,” 





I~ seems a pity that he and Mr. Chamber- 
lain did not recognise this as early as 1931 — 
when they began the sabotage of the Covenant 
which they have continued ever since until 
now when they see “hat nothing else will be 
effective if England itself is to be saved. 


by the Russian Government are still being Loniiiee 
“considered” by ‘the British Government. Ist May, 1939 Sa 
ALBANIA a 
By ELSEBETH iis 
JACQUES-LOUIS RATEL | 
Ir 1s just one year ago that we cycled through have travelled though you cannot alwdys account i. 


Albania on our way to India. Now you can 
know ever such a lot about Albania from books 
and I have no doubt that we could have 
written quite an interesting article about 
Albania without ever going there just as 
hundreds of journalists are probably doing 
today when Mussolini has made it a centre of 
interest for the whole world, but living the life 
of Albania as we did for one hard and strenu- 
ous month is quite a different thing. The close 
touch you get with the people on a cycling and 
camping tour is a unique experience and we 
can say that we know something of Albania’s 
peasants, her yeuth, her villages, her cities that 
are more like great villages and her’ weird 
mountains. : 

We eniered the country from the North 
neae Scutari. Everything was green and 
pleasant, so different from the -barren Monte- 
negro where we had been of late. After all, 
frontieys do mean something even when they 
are drawn by men. You realise that when you 


for it. The people too were different, tall and 

weary with a desperately sad look in their R 
eyes, the men with rifles on their shoulders and => 
a long knife showing in their belt and the — 
women beautiful and unveiled though the — 
Albanians are a Muhammadan people. Their | 
history is a story of bloodshed and suffermg 
throughout the ages. We had been warned not 
to go to Albania as they were said to be ofa 
very touchy character, but need we say that 
we everywhere met kindness and_ hospitality. 
As we approached Scutari we came across a of 
mosé extraordinary scene. A party of Gypsy a 
girls who had been washing freshly cut wool 
in the lake were being searched by a_ few 
soldiers to ascertain that thy had not hidden 
any wool under their clothes. A few of them 
were stripped quite naked but did not seem to 
mind. 

We spent a few days in Seutari, a widely 

spread town on the border of the lake, full of | 
green trees and the quacking of frogs. We. => 
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found the flame of patriotism burning stronger 
than elsewhere in the hearts of the people, a 
patriotism mingled with sadness at the back- 
ward conditions of the peasants and with an 
impotent hatred of the Itahans whose hands 





The bazar and the mosque of Elbassan, 
the oldest town of Albania. 


were already heavy on the country, a patrio- 
tism clad in old-fashioned solemn words. The 
Albanian expresses himself with great dignity, 
his eyes seldom laugh. “Why do you never see 
an Albanian smile ?” I asked once. ‘ Because 
you cannot smile when you have not enough to 
eat,” was the answer. You see them in 
Seutari clad in costumes as they have been 
wearing them more than thousand years and 1 
is indeed an _ interesting sight. As we walked 
along the lake one day with some Albanian 
friends we looked at the fishermen coming back 
in their boats. ‘‘ They are poor folks,” said 
our friends, “ and they will be still poorer soon. 
The Government has just sold the right of 
fishing in the lake to the Italians, so that those 
poor fellows who have hitherto been able to fish 
and earn their living as they liked will now be 
forced to work on behalf of the Italian com- 
pany for the wages they will pay and will not 
even be allowed to fish for their own family 
needs.” We knef® that Albania was more or 
less under Italy’s domination, but there at 
once in a few words we realized what form it 
took and what it meant to the population. 
With tears in their proud eyes the Albanians 
spoke to us of these things, what could they 
do, they were few in number and_ desperately 
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poor. Passing the Mosque they said : ‘* We have 
a fine Mosque and a beautiful bank opposite, 
but no comfort in our homes. Our situation is 
incredibly bad, Foreigners, Italians and 
Yugoslavs, are employed in preference to the 
Albanese, all are fascists and all are spies. A 
young man from Scutari who had been in 
America to study and become an Engineer was 
unable to find a situation, while many foreign- 
ers who had not his qualifications were engaged 
every day. Whenever we are employed our 
wages are much less than those of the foreign- 
ers. A foreign professor earns 30 Napoleons : 
month (about Rs. 450) an Albanese with the 
same degrees 7 Napoleons. An Italian workman 
is paid 6 Napoleons, an Albanese 1 to 2 Napo- 


leans. In Vloné in the south where they ex- 
tract oil the Albanese population has been 
driven away to give place to an_ Italian 
colony.” 

From Scutari we went to Tirané, the 


capital, still under construction. 
with no buildings, huge gardens with no trees 
or flowers, a few cafes on the French style, 
nothing of any special interest except the ever 
picturesque crowd, 

From there we plunged into the Albanian 
mountains with their distant blue ranges, their 


Big avenues 
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A quaint old .street of Elbassan 


fine old oak trees and their terrible road, aye, 
terrible, more tracks than roads, going up and 
down as the mountain would have it and not 
as man ought to have planned it, pPumpy, 
muddy, stony and what not, and most rivers 


ALBANIA 


In the evenings we would pitch 
near a_ village and the 


unbridged. 
our tent preferably 


peasants would come and have a look at us. 
and very 


a 


They would come riding solemnly 





Our camp in the bush 


show us their horses, their guns and ammuni- 
tions. The horses were sometimes fine beasts, 
the guns_ were old Turkish rifles. Now and 
again we would meet a youth having learnt 
French at school and able to translate for us. 
They were all extremely astonished that we 
had no weapons. In Albania 
every man worth the name 
carried weapons. I especially 
remember a youth sitting one 
night in our tent showing us his 
revolver. “ But did you also 
carry it today in the bazar ?” 
we asked remembering the bazar 
where we had ourselves innocent- 
ly bought bread and eggs. “ Of 
course,” answered the youth, 
“just imagine if anybody was to 
smack my face, I could not live 
with such an insult unrevenged.”’ 
“Oh !” said we and had another 
look at him, he was small, dark, 
carrying his head proudly and 
with flaming black eves. He had 
helped us well, he knew how to 
arrange things, he knew how to 
take decisions. -Another day as 
we were cycling along far from 
everything a youth stepped for- 
ward and said : “ Do you speak 
English ? ” 
bicycles and started talking with him. He 
spoke good and fluent English. When he heard 
we came from Paris his eyes grew dreamy and 
he said: ‘‘ How can one leave Paris to come 
to Albania! I am dying to go to Paris, but 





We said, we did, and got off our 
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I must live here, without instruction, without the 
books I want, without art, without exchang- 
You cannot 


ing my ideas with anybody. 
imagine what isolation that is.’ We were 
surprised to hear that he possessed quite a 


small library where Fourrier, Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, Diderot, Marx and Lenin were to- 
gether with Shakespeare, Victor Hugo and so 
on. ‘ Why do you read all that ?” we asked. 
* [ hope things may change one day and that 
my country and the world may need me.” 
‘Where did you learn English ?” we asked 
and now came the most amazing answer: “ I 
learnt it all alone frors books.” We were 
deeply impressed by this intelleccual striving 
and ardour; think what courage it takes to 
educate yourself amidst unedueation, to be 
energetic when nobody else is, to look high for 
your ideals when you are all alone to do it. 
Throughout Albania we met many youths 
having absorbed Western Literature to an 
amazing degree. It was a pleasure to speak to 
them and we wonder how they feel now, when 
all they love will be still more downtrodden 
than it was when we were there. It is strange 
and rather sad how people in eastern Europe 
still look on the French republie as the heir of 
the great revolution of 1789 and they hope that 


The anc‘ent mosque near the lake, S@itari 


some help will come sooner or later from the 


‘land of liberty. Poor fellows, if they only 
realized how things are today ! 
A few days later the brakes of our 


bicyeles refused to work any longer on the 
Albanian roads; it was impossible to repair 


/ 
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them and when the last one broke my wife 
had a bad fall and suddenly found herself 
on the road with face and both hands bleeding 
abundantly. Happily a lorry came by and 
took us for some two hours on incredible roads 
to a small town where we at once asked 
for the doctor. But the doctor was not to be 
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Lesh, a small harbour near Durazzo and its 
inhabitants 


had, we heard he was gone on a fortnight’s ride 
on horse-back into the mountains where one 
Albanian had been shot by another in a 
family strife of that kind Italians call vendetta. 
That is a thing always going on in the Albanian 
mountains, insulting and killing and revenging 
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the killing for generations. And this state of 
things familiarises the Albanian with war and 
death, he is not afraid and the first thing in 
the world for him is his honour. So I can only 
think that whatever may happen in the towns, 
the Italians will have a very bad time in the 
mountains. The Albanian flag is red ana 
black, strangely dark and _ violent colours. 
You see the peasants riding about with solemn, 
fierce faces, and in that Europe, where every 
peasant will give you a kind greeting when 
met far in the country, the Albanian juscé looks 
at you with his proud black eyes and no 
feature of his moves on crossing the stranger 
in the wilderness. Strange people. On the 
other hand wonderfully hospitable. You can 
take shelter in the poorest peasant’s house, he 
will welcome you glady and share his simple 
food with you. 

The Albanian towns’ have nothing 
European about them, they are oriental, the 
shops are bazars where you see the various 
articles being made by hand and where you 
hear the incessant song of the hammers. No 
doubt it has been an irresistible call of the 
East to the “ Islam-loving ” Italians, but. still 
one wonders what can be the use of a military 
expedition in a country where you already 
possess all that is worth having. 


Mahe, 
April 12, 1939 
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Formerly of Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY ago the world was im 
the grip of a deadly war. It terminated after a 
long four years’ term. Its horrors found 
poignant expression in the writings of eminent 
men of all the countries. Its recurrence was 
unthinkable in 1920. Fascinating schemes 
were formulated to put a stop to wars in future. 
And still they come. Today there is a whisper 
in, the wind—war is coming. All the nations 
of the world are rearming. 

What are thejcauses of this pugnacity in 
man? Various explanations have been 
suggested to account for this complex mental 
phenomenon. We shall discuss here some of the’ 
more important theories. 

One way of explaining it is that men fight 
(and kill each other) because they have a 


nacural craving for it, that is, because they 
love a fight every now and then: This may 
mean either of two things. In the first place, 
it may mean that men fight because they feel 


a physical necessity for it, just as a healthy - 


man is in need of physical exercise. Against 
this eontention it may be argued that no 
animal likes to kill its species for the mere 
pleasure of it and man is certainly not dn 
exception to this. It is true tha® man in primi- 
tive times was more inclined to come to blows 
with the members of his own species than he is 
today, but he did so under painful compulsion, 
because in a primitive social organisation (or 
in the absence of any social organisation) 
there was no other means of securing justice 
for one’s self than by taking the law inté one’s 
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own hands. The fighting propensity in man, 


moreover, cannot be explained off as a passing 


whim or a fleeting passion influencing the 
human mind at sudden intervals, because in 
that way we cannot account for the long 
preparations and cold-blooded | calculations 
with which man conducts his war-like activi- 
ties and military operations. 
Fighting for the mere pleasure of fighting 
may also mean that men fight because it 
satisfies their . vanity of earning glory by 
defeating their opponents. This argument has 
no doubt much force in it but it cannot fully 
explain as to why one group of persons should 
come to look upon another group as its oppo- 
nents or enemies. It is admitted that some- 
times highly militarised people under a power- 
ful leader may become so athirst for military 
glory that they may provoke peaceful people to 
fight against them for the mere pleasure of a 
fight (e.g., Alexander’s campaigns)” but then 
that cannot be offered as a universal explana- 
tion of war as a psychological phenomenon. 
The second theory regarding human 
pugnacity is that men fight for 
(either material or abstract). The prospect of 
material gain has no doubt been a _ potent 
cause of war but that too cannot be said to 
be a satisfactory explanation of wars in 
general. The crusades and the mtervention of 
America in the last world war are instances 
in which the desire of material gain, if any, 
must have been very slight and remote. 


Development of high abstract qualities 
are sometimes said to offer an ineentive to 


fight, and some philosophers have contended 
that wars help. to develop such moral qualities 


in man as virility, courage, determination, 
' hardiness, tenacity and heroism. Admitting 
that there is some force in this argument, one 
‘is bound to concede that, contrariwise, war 
may also degrade human nature by affording 
opportunities for the development of such 
debasing qualities as cruelty, dishonesty and 
opportunism. | 


Finally, sometimes, the explanation of 
human pugnacity is sought in the biological 
theory of the survival of the fittest. It is said 


hat there §& no place for a hermit-nation in this | 


world and any nation trying to lead a life of 
philosophical indifference will be dominated 
and exploited by the more virile nations and 
in the end the degradation which it will 
experience as a:subject of a domineering mili- 
tary power, would be more harmful to its 
spiritual life than what it might have suffered 


. had ft retained its independence with the help 
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some gain 


of necessary military preparedness. In a world 

where there are so many highly militarised, 
nations ever ready to pounce upon any other 
nation at the slightest exhibition of military 
weakness it is indeed a dangerous (if not a 
suicidal) policy to try to lead a thoroughly 
peaceful and disarmed existence, however 
attractive such an ideal may appear, for the 
simple reason that such an ideal is unattain- 
able under the present world-conditions. 

It has however been. argued by some that 

it is not the most war-like nations that inherit 
the earth; -but a little reflection will show that 
only those nations have inherited the earth 
which have made the best use of their war- 
like habits or military: strength. May be that 
in attaming a dominating position on the 
world stage the successful powers did not solely 
rely upon their military strength and that it 
was found that the best way of utilising a 
nation’s strength did not lie in aimless military 
operations but in supplementing them judi- 
clously with commercial acumen and diplomatic 
skill. ; 
' Tt has however to be admitted that if the 
ablest (that is physically strongest and men- © 
tally most*alert) nations take to fighting as a 
part of their national ideology, the promotion 
of humanitarian virtues and noble qualities in 
man must always be hampered. But this 
difficulty m the- way of realising a world- 
brotherhood of nations is bound to remain so 
long as a single nation: believes in militarism ~ 
as the guiding principle of its foreign policy, 
because any other nation showing an inclina- 
tion towards disarmament today would be 
counted among the weak nations of tomorrow 
and would thus promote not world-brotherhood 
but on the contrary provide for a ground of 
exploitation for the doughtiest powers which 
are unwilling to disarm. Under these circum- - 
stances the nations of the world (even those 
which’ have the best desire for world-peace at 
heart) are unable to follow a policy of dis- 
armament lest the more pugnacious rivals 
taking advantage of their altruism become so 
powerful as to be dangerous to everybody... 
Suspicious of one another’s dark designs, the 
helpless nations of the world are -obliged to run 
a mad race of rearmament. This mutual inter- 
national suspicion, I think, is the most power- 
ful factor in making the® world war-minded 
In spite of our knowledge of the horrors of a 
modern war and in spite of our eagerness to 
avoid its recurrence. 

This indeed is a world-tragedy and the 
solution. no doubt lies in imbuing the youthful 
minds with a higher standard of morality and 
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a nobler idealism’ than those hitherto inculeated”. 


on the narrower platform of national-patrio- 
tism ‘and prejudiced race-arrogance. But such 
teachings to be fruitful must be commenced 
under auspicious world-conditions and the most 
essehtial of those conditions is. the disappear- 
ance of weakness from those ethnic and cultural 
units which aspire to be ‘the torch-bearers of 
this new idealism, because the ‘helpless hermit- 
nations offer themselves as the “most attractive 
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victims ‘upon which the aggressive powers can 
satisfy their ignoble greed. A disarmed India 
and a disunited China may serve as the most 
potent explosives to ignite a world-conflagra- 
Under these tragic conditions it follows 
that a disarmament conference can be only 
successful when all the major nations of the 
world acquire more or less equal’ strength in the. 
military and moral sense. Qnly then will the’ 
worldwide war-suspicion begin to fade away. 
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A CHALLENGE OF TRIPURI TO CHRISTIANS 
| By CYRIL MODAK 


In 1885 the Indian National Congress met in 
Bombay for the first time. W. C. Bonnerjee 
was the President. The Congress then was a 
small: body of Indian patriots, who felt it 
their moral responsibility to articulate the 
National aspirations of the Indian intelligentsia. 
What strides the Congress has made in half-a- 
century! Today it articulates with fearless 
determination the aspirations of the vast 
majority of the Indian population. Today it is 
the National organization through which thé 
kisan and the bhumijan no less than the 
educated, women no less than men, carry on 
the sacred fight for freedom. ‘The pageant of 
these fifty-two years was aptly symbolized in 
the Presidential procession, led by fifty-two 
elephants decked in royal ‘trappings, bearing 
large portraits of national leaders. Indeed, few 


countries have had such: a succession of heme: 


leaders as India has during the last half-a- 
century. If India -has yet not achieved com- 
plete independence it is not, because of the 
dearth of high-calibre leadership but because 
of the fatal conspiracy between illiteracy and 
religionists. But India is on the march. Re- 
actionary forces are doomed. . 

The Tripuri Session of the Indian National 
Congress 1s considered by some to have been a 
sorry failure. Others think it was a great 
suceess. We have all read the speeches made 
by. Rightists and Leftists in support. of or in 
opposition to the various resolutions. There is 
no need for another report of the happenings at 
Tripuri. Let us rather try. to understand the 
significance of those happenings, pleasant or 
unpleasant as they were, and the bearings of 
those incidents: on the Christian community. 
At Tripuri the glittering curtain was mercilessly 


torn sei It became amply clear that, under 
the Rightist banner have assembled people of 
various shades of political and moral opinion, 
self-sacrificing Gandhianists, astute Patelites, 
autocratic Ramrajists, and ambitious politicians 
of vacillating convictions, while on the side 
of the Leftists are those who belong to the 
Congress Socialist Party, Royists, some exire- 
mists, and a few who have grievances 
against some pontifical ruling of Vallabhbhai 
Patel. 

The Leftists made it quite plain that’ they, 
welcomed a united front but would compromise 
none of the essentials of ‘their creed. With un- 

canny insight the Leftists discovered the re- 
actionary forces in the Rightist camp. Their 
challenge to these forces was unmistakable. 


“The Rightists were exerting all their energy to 


safeguard their conservatism and check a pro- 
pressive revolutionary movement. The clash re- 


-vealed that what used to be a vague Socialist 


tendency has become a vigorous Socialist move- 
ment. And it is bound to grow. Opposition is 
sure to help it to gather strength. Criticism will 
certainly spur it on to. clearer definitions. The 
fact that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru failed to bring 
about a compromise shows that the Leftists 
have sufficient faith in their programme and 
creed to be willing to part company with the 
powerful Rightists and Nehru hijméelf if need 
be. As a matter of fact, the chief complaint 
against the Rightists is that they have no pro- 
sramme of- action cdmmensurate with the. 
desperate needs of the country. 

It is wrong to believe that even the most 
extreme among the Leftists minimize the extent 
of the progress made so far or the value of the 
Gandhian philosophy.. They rejoice’ in’ the 
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wonderful progress made. But they are not 
sentimental enough to interpret the present 
stand-still as progress. They honour Gandhiji 
‘and his heroic efforts. But they are not blind 
to the fact that great as its achievements have 


been in the past, Gandhianism needs to be 


tempered in the fire of socialism if it is to be 
an effective instrument for the next phase of the 
battle for freedom. On the other hand one 
‘could not return from Tripuri without feeling 
that the Rightists have been using the magic of 
Gandhiji’s name: for small ends. Did the 
highest interests of the country inspire the 
obduracy that the Rightists manifested ? Did 
the best welfare of the nation dictate , the 
resolution apparently expréssing confidence in 
Gandhiji and in the ex-Working Committee ? 
Was it really for the sake of Indian mdepend- 
ence that the Rightists gave resolute battle to 
the Leftists ? It would be extremely difficult to 
find satisfactory answers to these questions. It 
is evident, however, that what used to be the 
progressive phalanx of the nationalist movement 
is now the conservative, for,a newrand more 
radical phalanx has arisen and is striving to 
make its- influence felt. The Radicals (or 
Leftists) are using no magical mantram to gain 
mastery. They are arousing mass-conscious- 
ness on the one hand and implementing consoli- 
dation; and on the other hand loosening the 
props from under the imperialist and capitalist 
structure. They are convinced, and make no 
secret of their conviction, that cultural,’ social 
and economic reconstruction must accompany 
political’emancipation if- that emancipation 1s 
to be permanent and worthwhile. Do the 
Rightists share this conviction ? 

Harold J. Ibaski, Professor of Politics at 
the London University, said in a message to 
the Tripuri Congress : 


“The fight in which the Indian National Congress is 
engaged is of vital importance beyond the frontiers of India. 


Imperialism is the common foe of all. who seek a world — 


in which men and women have an equal claim to the gain 
as well as to the toil of living. Many of the main pro- 
blems of India are insoluble save by Indians themselves. 
They require self-government not merely as a right. which 
no democratic state can deny to them. They require it 
even more because without self-government the vital econo- 
mic problems of .India will be disregarded hope 
*the Congres® will continue to struggle for the right to 


determine its dwn relationship to the British Common-- 


wealth. But I hope it will realize also that the attainment 
of self-government is the beginning and not the end of its 
effort. 
Mr. Bose, see that without" socialism there is no way of 
freeing the masses of India from their economic slavery. 
I hope that the new generation of the Congress particularly 


will give all their, mind and energy to assisting Nehru and | 


Bose in the great fight for an India socially and economi- 
cally *as well as politically free.” 


doctrine for the politician. 


I stand with those’ who, like Pandit Nehru and ' 
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The younger generation -of the Congress 
seems! to have anticipated such a massage. 
They are definitely socialistically minded. 

The national situation today has a tre- 
mendous challenge for the Christian community. 
We have long kept aloof under various pretexts 
from the fighting line. We have long deluded 
ourselves with all kinds of sophistry. Of course, 
there have been exceptions, but few and far 
between. The time has come when Indian 
Christians must get free from the inhibitions of 
a century and take their, stand alongside of 
their non-Christian brothers and sisters, and 
fight shoulder to shoulder for the freedom and 
honour .of the Motherland. Especially all 
Christian realists, all those whose hearts beat 
fast at the challenge of radical Christianity, 
must not lose this opportunity of ranging them- 
selves against the exploitation of the weak, 
against the perpetuation of un-Christian dis- 


_tinctions, against phariseeism of all kinds, against 


cowardly compromise. In Jesus Christ, whom 
we profess to follow, we have the champion of the 
economically disinherited, of the physically dis- 
inherited, of the politically and socially. dis- 
interited, ana’ of the morally and spiritually dis- 
inherited. Will we be true to Him and bravely 
meet the Cross for the sake of liberating the 
oppressed, setting free the captives, ensuring that — 
the poor have the same rights as the rich? Or, 
will’ we shrink -and justify by chicanery our 
disloyalty to Christ ? . 

It is sometimes said that Christianity has 
nothing to do with politics—a very convenient 
When the early 
Christians threatened to revolutiomse society on 
the principles of Jesus, they were beheaded ; now | 
they are simply told that they are being un- 
Christian. The exploitation of that tremendous, 
explosive, revolutionary thing, the Gospel, in 
the ‘interests of the status quo reminds one of 
Kingsley’s remark that the Bible was being 
turned by the opponents of social reform in his 
day into “a mere special conatable’s hand- 
book—an opium-dose for keeping beasts of 
burden patient ‘while they were being over- 
loaded.” | ) 


The Christian Socialist, Canon Raven, 
Says : 


“In a period of revolution, religious institutions, how- 
ever full of genuine vitality, will always be expected to 
provide a stronghold for lovers: @f the past, and their most 
zealous champions will find it hard to accept and respond 
to the motion of the time. So long as men look upon 
religion as something essentially static and comforting and 
grandmotherly, ‘our balm in sorrow and our stay in strife,’ 
a shelter from the storm and adventure of secular affairs, 
the churches will naturally be tempfed to follow the princi- 
ple of supply and demand. Christian soldiers, who were 
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surely meant to be God’s “ storm-troops” in the forward 
movement of mankind, will find themselves employed rather 
in the task of ministering to the wounded and providing 
recreation for the war-worn. Too often they have deliberate- 


ly enrolled themselves among the forees of reaction, as. 


conscientious objectors to the age-long struggle for the 
betterment of the race.” (Raven : Christian Socialism, 


p. 6) 

‘We realize adlav: as never atone in the 
history of the Church, that Christianity covers 
the whole of life, and every aspect of existence 
must come beneath its sway. All life is sacred : 
the division of secular and religious is purely 
artificial. At all costs, we must stand up for’‘the 
right, indeed the duty of Christians to play 
their part in public affairs, and to apply the 
principles of the Gospel to every branch of 
economic, civic, and national life. 


Said Jesus to His followers : 

“Ye are the light of world. A city set on a hill can- 
not be hid. Neither do men light a lamp, and put it 
under a bushel, but on the stand; and it shineth unto all 
that are in the house—even so let your light shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
_ Father which is in heaven.” 

To deny the political aspect of Christ’s pro- 
gramme on-the excuse of misinterpretation is 
to deny that man is a social creature. Politics, 
as it is intended to be, is the body of principles 
regulating the life of the social organism as a 
whole.. Jesus recognized the fact that man has 
relations as citizen of a state. But he went 
further. And His next step complicates things 
for so many Christians. He insisted that into 
the political arena His followers should take 
the recognition of the brotherhood of man, 
that there .also they should apply the 
divine law “of inheritance. Sad as it is, 
it has to-be acknowledged that at this point 
Christian imperialists and their ecclesiastical 
law-givers have played havoc with Christian 
interpretation. Of course, it is as clear as day- 
light that in the-commonwealth of God there is 
no place for ‘subject peoples’ or for ‘empires.’ 
Accordingly-to Christ’s divine law of inheritance 
no country has the right to, hold another people 
in political bondage because it degrades human 
personality in the subjects and militates against 
the sovereign Fatherhood of God. Imperialistic 
oppression ig sinful. But colonies are necessary 
in order to keep the people of the ruling race 
comfortable and happy. It costs much less to 
spiritualize Christ’s teachings than to give up 
colonies. 

So ‘subject peoples’ are told by reverend 
apologists of imperialism that Jesus religiously 
kept aloof from politics and showed a lofty dis- 
dain for political careers and therefore His 
followers should do likewise. By the same token 
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most of these same reverend apologists should 
immediately cancel their citizenship of an im- 
perialistic nation and become one of the subject 
peoples, because Jesus was not a Roman but a 
Jew, and they should also, without losing time, 
become celibates because Jesus was a celibate | 
Jesus had very good reasons for giving a wide 
berth to politics. He had to retain his immediate 
following, and yet prevent the fiercely nationalis- 
tic Messianic enthusiasm in them from violently 
crowning him'their King, and to educate them 
to see the larger, international aspect of the 
Messianic hope. Heecould do nothing to preci- 
pitate the tragedy of the Cross because He 
needed all the time He could get to complete 
His earthly task of educating His followers in 
the meaning and method and scope of the 
Messianic Revolution. Thus Dr. D. 8. Cairns 
Says : 

“The silence of Jesus on the civic and national virtues 
is to be found in the singular circumstances in which he 


had to carry out his life-work.” (D.S. Cairns : Christianity 
in the Modern World, pp. 191 ff.). 


Then we are told that Jesus taught meex 
submission to the rulers quite regardless of des- 
potism, oppression, exploitation, and national 
ruin. In support of such an interpretation 
which may be called humorous (to avoid un- 
savoury adjectives), we have quoted for our 
edification the injunction of Jesus, ‘ Give unto 
Caesar what is Caesar’s and give unto God what 
is God’s.” Now as far as alien subjects of an 
imperialistic power are concerned Jesus did not 
command submission to oppression or tyranny. 
Let us remind ourselves of the facts. Jesus was 
on the way to the temple. A large crowd was 
with Him, Presumably every Jew was on his 
way-to the temple. Just near the temple the 
agent provocateur of the Sanhedrim approached 
with the historic question, “Shall we pay tax 
unto Ceasar or not?” To expose the utter 
treachery of these unpatriotic mercenaries Jesus 
asked them_to show him a coin. If they had 
been patriotic Jews they would have had the 
special temple coin, which Herod had struck to 
placate the religious sentiments of the Jews 
without the image and superscription of Caesar. 
But the coin they gave Jesus was the Roman 
coin. With unfaltering and unerriwg consist- 
ency Jesus rebuked them for being such traitors 
as to traffic in the foreign coin instead of using 
the temple coin. He rebuked them for their 
petty desire to profit alHance with the foreign 
power and their deceitful attempt to escape 
paying the dues for the profitable alliance. 
He rebuked them for their acceptance of foreign 
domination as expressed by their usinge the 
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currency of the rulers, and for their neglect of 
their duty to free the nation. 
scathing consistency Jesus condemned once and 
for all time the habit of unholy compromise. 
“Tf you have sold yourselves to Caesar render 
to him what you owe him,” said Jesus in‘ effect. 

But . . . and this half of the injunction 
is usually forgotten. “ But,’ he continued 
- “vender unto God what is Goa’s.” What did 
he mean ? What did they owe to God? They 
owed it to od that they acknowledged His 
Fatherhood’ and that they treated all men as 
brothers. Were they doing it? Obviously, 
they were ‘only raising a temporal issue. Jesus 
rebuked them for divorcing the temporal from 
the spiritual issue. If they had been rendering 
to God the love and obedience they owed Him 
and the love they owed His children they would 
never have allied themselves with those who 
exploited and crushed their brethren. One can- 
not be a part of the imperialistic system for 
one’s profit and ‘prestige, forgetting one’s solemn 
duty to God and one’s moral obligations to one’s 
people, and then dodge the question of paying 
for the advantages gained by crawling under 
the shelter of religious sanctions. 


Are we so deaf that we cannot hear Jesus” 


calling his followers in India to honour him by 
joining with the progressive forces of the coun- 
try for the emancipation of the millions held in 
intellectual thraldom, held in social bondage, 
held in economic fetters, held in political chains? 
Are we so blind that we cannot see Jesus point- 
ing to the miserable outcasts, to the poverty- 
stricken peasants, to the thousands of despon- 
dent unemployed, to the unacknowledged heroes 
of the land in prison and in exile, and saying, 
“Tn as much as ye have done it unto the least of 
these my brethren ye have done it unto Me” ? 
The basic position of radical Christianity should 
drive us to co-operate whole-heartedly in the 
reconstruction that the Leftists are undertaking 
in order to establish a classless society in India, 
in which every. man shall be free to share the 
fruits of his labour and the responsibility of 
his citizenship, in which every man shall have 
equal rights and equal worth, in which, indeed, 
every man shall ‘be able to love God with all 
his being and his neighbour as himself. We 
. have a moré powerful incentive than mere 

‘Socialists. We have Christ. Surely, we will 
not waste the power of-that indomitable incen- 
tive. Surely we shall prove the sovereignty of 
Christ’s matchless power by manifesting His 
courage and co-operating more consistently, 
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more creatively, more unflinchingly in the 
work of emancipation that non-Christians have 
been attempting to do for the nation. 
Loyalty to Christ demands that we get out 
of oun narrow communal trenches and come up 


on the vast’ plains of the national struggle, 


unafraid of hazards, happy to prove the 
greatness of Him who inspires us, The trenches 
have restricted our vision long enough. Our 


‘comrades of the “trenches, native and foreign, 


have held us back all too long. We must take 
them along with us to see a larger horizon, fight 
a bigger battle, serve 4 nobler cause. We do 
our Lord grave injustice by behaving in such 3 
fashion as to give people cause to misunderstand 
Him. Our courageous dedication to liberty, 
our unfaltering stand for justice and truth, our 
heroic suffering and sacrifice for establishing 
the Commonwealth of God within our own 
borders will convince our brethren of the 
supremacy of Christ’s claims much more effec- 
tively than all the wordy windiness of 
apologists. All the cleverest rationalization in 
the world cannot absolve us from the stigma of 
disloyalty both to Christ and the Motherland 
if we persist in burrowihg little holes for our- 
selves and call it Christian service. 


Tripur1 declared to the world that a 
tremendous national revolution is in process. 
Millions of men and.women are passionately 
interested in the struggle for freedom. They 
areintensely desirous of participating in that 
struggle. The slumber of ages is broken. Men 
and women, young and old, rich and poor, high 
caste and low caste, are in person registering 
strong protests against the iniquities of ex;Joi- 
tation. What turn will the revolution take ? 
Is the Christian community in India tao small 
to throw its weight into the balances in favour 
of a spiritually motivated revolution? Cer- 
tainly not. It is not too small; but is it too 
hesitant ? No arguments can justify timidity. 
Hesitation at moments of crisis is timidity. A 
policy of safety-first is landing us into grave 
dangers. Whereas a. policy of Christevert 
action, even if it costs one generation dearly, 
will extend the Commonwealth of God and win 
glory for the Martyr-Messiah, Jesus, the divine 
Revolutionary. Let us fall in line withsthe 
progressive forces of the country and transmit 
the influence of Christ tdethe national move- 
ment. Let us reclaim what has been lost. Let 
our hesitancy not drive men away in disgust 
from the dauntless Christ. Vande Kristam!— 
Vande Mataram ! 


EDUCATION OF THE HARIJANS IN U. P.. 


By A HARIJAN SEVAK, Delhi 


. 


A COMPARATIVE study of the work done by 
Provincial Governments for the educational 
advancement of Harijans in the three major 
Congress, provinces of U. P., Madras and 
Bombay will reveal the sad picture of the edu- 
cational condition of U. P. Harijans. We all 


agree that the problem is an immense one and 


needs long time, patience and large funds before 
it can‘ be completely solved. But within our 
own possibilities have we been' able to carry 
out our responsibilities to our down-trodden 
brethren ? It is a sad truth that we have very 
little to our credit in this matter. So let us 
awake and fulfil our long-negleeted duty. 
With all the show and profession by the 
past Governments, and even the present Con- 
gress Government in -U. P:, of their anxiety 


for the amelioration of the condition of the 


ignorant Harijans, very little substantial work 
has been done to ras ee this. The population 
of Harijans in U. P., according. to the Census 
of 1931, is 113 lacs out of a total of 484. lacs, 
which comes to 23%. ‘This is a stupendously 
large figure of a crore and 13 -lacs consisting 
of : at 


t. 
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and the percentage to the total population also 
is the biggest of all Provinces. It may also be 
noted here that among. the Harijans of various 
provinces in the country, U. P. Harijans stand 
the lowest in literacy. The following table 
brings out the fact. clearly : 


Percentage a Literacy of Harijans in different . 
States and Provinces’ , 
Travancore . 
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So, naturally the U. P. Coenen should 
have earmarked large sums for the uplift “a 


‘progressed much tore 


_ strong criticism of the 


of Harijans, even considering only the popula- 
tion basis, letting alone the greater and more: 
urgent needs of the very ignorant Harijans. 
Madras and “Bombay Governments, with 
their much lesser populations, have 
than the U. P. 
Government in the . Educational uplift of 
Harijans. The population of Harijans in. 
Madras, according to 1931 Census, is 72 lacs. 
in a total of 467 lacs, which comes to 15% only. 
In Bombay, including Sind, the Harijans num- 
ber 18 lacs in a total population of 219 lacs, 
which means a percentage of 8 only. From the: 
above figures, it is quite clear that the needs. 
of Harijans are much more in’ U. P. than in 
Madras or in Bombay. The Harijan popula- 
tion in U. P. as compared with its total popu- 
lation is greater by 74% than that in Madras. 
and by 15% than that in Bombay. Let us see 
what the comparative figures, of special expen- 
diture on the education work for Harijans, are 
in the three provinces under consideration. 

The Madras Government spent Rs. 6,93 ‘200: 
or nearly 7 lacs in the year 1937-38 on ‘the: 
special education of Harijans alone. For the 


same purpose the budget estimate for 1988-39 


was Rs. 7,59,000. But in U. P., the ,amnount. 
spent on the education of Harijans was in 
1936-37 only Rs. 2,36,328 and in the year 1937-38 
Rs. 2,41,328, 2.e., Rs. 5,000 more than in the 
previous year. The Harijan population of 
U. P. is greater than that in Madras by 41 lacs, 
but the expenditure on Harijan uplift. in U. P. 

is less by about five lacs of rupees. It can 
thus be calculated that while the Madras: 
Government spent 18 pies per head of its 
Harijan population, the U. P. Government: 
spent only four pies. The comparison js 4a. 
half-hearted work 
done by the U. P. Government, who seem to: 
be rather not as sympathetic as they: ought to: 
be. It is no wonder then that weehear: some=. 
times loud complaints about® the extreme: 
slowness of the U. P. Government in this: 
matter. Some people go to the extent of even 
saying that the Govetnment is rather deli- ° 
berately neglecting their duty to Harijans. 
This is no doubt an unfair criticism. But 
at the same time we have to admit that Harijan 
uplift work in U. P. has not been as swift as 
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it ought to have been. The figures of literacy, 
rather illiteracy of U. P. Harijans given above 
and of the very low (less than 1/4 of Madras) 
expenditure per head incurred by the U. P. 
Government for them bear eloquent testimony 
to this statement. 

Neglect itself is a bad thing, and wilful 
neglect, if at all, more so. If, as some say, the 
U. P. Government is rather wilfully neglecting 
—which we certainly do not vouch for—then 
there is danger ahead of us. If we whole- 
heartedly desire that Harijans should feel that 
they are part and parcel of our nation, and if 
we are true.in our profession that we are 
wedded to the removal of social disabilities of 
Harijans and to their uplift, then let us 
march ahead swiftly. The sooner we push 
forward our Harijan brethren educationally, 
the bettér for our nation. The U. P. Govern- 
ment would, therefore, do well to follow the 
example of the Madras and Bombay Govern- 
ments in this matter. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


The Labour Department in Madras, which 
1s in charge of the welfare-work for Harijans, 
was started as early as 1919, while in U. P. the 
Special Department for this work was consti- 
tuted only in 1934. In Bombay also the Back- 
ward Class Department was formed in 1934, 
but Bombay had made much progress both in 
its policy and the amount of work done, before 
the Special Department was created. The 
Special Department in U. P. has a very inade- 
quate staff, consisting of one Special Officer and 
his Assistant at the top and one supervisor for 
each of the 48 districts of the Province and a 
few municipal towns. The supervisors are a 
low-paid body on the grade of only Rs. 30/- 
to Rs. 60/-. Besides this, they are all under 
non-pensionable service and 28 of them are 
still temporary. For such a meagre salary and 
under such unsafe conditions of service we 
cannot get efficient staff. Hence it is no wonder 
that the Special Department has not been able 
to fulfil the expectations it inspired. A lowly- 
paid: and ill-equipped official in charge of 
Special work of a district is in most cases 4 
waste and burden on the: Government. If he 
possesses missionary zeal, the case is different. 
A missionary would work on even starvation 
wage, and he would do much better work than 
even a handsomely-paid official entrusted with 
such work. So the supervising staff in the 
special department has not shown good result 
‘so far. If the U. P. Government pins its faith 
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to cheapness, and to its meagre efforts, it can 
never aecomplish its stupendous task of the 
removal of illiteracy of lacs and millions of 
Harijans. 

The Special Department in Madras is a 
much better one than this. At the top of the 


"Labour (or Harijan) Department is the Labour 


Commissioner, a senior I.C.8. officer, and he is 
assisted by a personal assistant, a manager and 
‘a staff of 20 clerks. The Collectors ef 
districts are directly in charge of the uplift © 
work in their areas and they are assisted by 
Labour Officers of the grade of Deputy Tahsil- 
dars, each of whom in turn is assisted by a 
staff of clerks for office work and special revenue 
inspectors and special overseers for executive 
work. There are 14 such Labour Officers 
stationed in different districts of the Province. 
But in U. P. the lower staff of the Special 
Department works under the control of the 
Local Boards, which, we all know, have not 
been specially favourable to Harijan education. 
The Bombay Backward Class Department 
consists of a senior I.C.S. Officer and his three 
Divisional Assistants are Senior Tahsildars, 
and the Department takes the help of missio- 
nary bodies like the H. 8. Sanghs and makes 
ne agents: of the Government for this uplift 
work. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS FoR HARIJANS 


In the D. P. I’s report for 1937-38 we find 
on page 53 that ‘in keeping with the policy 
of the Government to do away with the 
‘segregated schools for the DepreSsed Classes 
in course of time, the number of primary 
schools (special schools) should have gone 
down still further’ than the decrease of 
schools in 1937-38 from the previous year’s 
number. In 1936-87 there were in' U. P. 667 
special primary schools, but only 655 in 1937- 
388 showing a decrease of 12, and for which 
the D. P. I. is joyous. 


Before commenting upon this statement of 
the D. P. I. let us consider how far the so- 
called “segregated schools” are really segre- 
gated. In 1936-37 there were.as many as 8,702 
non-Harijan children attending these spegial 
schools, out of a total strength of 27,792, which 
comes to 31 per cent of the total. In 1937-38 
there were 9,806 non-Harijan children out of 
28,251, which is over 34 per cent of the total. 
So when more than 34 per cent of the scholars 
are non-Harijans and are. taking advantage of 
these “special” schools, how are we justified 
in calling these ‘segregated schools”? Is it 
not more correct to call them Common Schools, 


Arne 


_think the 
optimistic, when. he says that the need is not 
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only situated in places convenient to the 
Harijans and close to their hamlets ? 
Supposing they are segregated schcols for 
Harijans only, is the need for such segregated 
schools not existing at the present-time? I 
D. P. I. seems to be too much 


a strong one. Of course special schools are not 
permanently needed by Harijans. They are 
only preparatory ones established to attract 
the Harijan children and give them special 
attention and staff that is necessary to encour- 
age them and to lead them on. These schools 


do not at present develop any unhealthy rivalry’ 


or separatist mentality. The D. P. I. seems 
rather harsh when he remarks that “the desire 
of the people to have schools which they could 
eall their own and with which they measure 
their strength in comparison to other communi- 
ties could not be resisted.” The depressed class 
people are in truth nowhere in a position to 
compete with other sections of the community, 
as is indicated in the above statement. It looks 
like a cruel joke on a very ignorant -and 
woefully backward section. We will be more 
correct if we say that they aspire to rise to 
equality and to mingle freely with other sec- 
tions of the community, rather than seek sepa- 
ratism from them. But their desire to have 
schools in their own hamlets during the interim 
period, when, they are trying to come up to 


the high level of other castes in the Society, is: 


a healthy and legitimate desire. The Harijan 
children at- present need special schools, special 
facilities apd special attention in existing 
schools. 

Again when we take into esate the 
rural areas, we have to confess that the preju- 
dice against the Harijans is still strong there. 


It may be “fast disappearing,” as the D. P. L.. 


writes, in urban areas, but certainly not in rural 
parts, where the great bulk of the population 
resides. A great deal of propaganda still 
remains to be done in those areas. Hence it is 
necesgary to have, for some years more, a large 
number of special schools for Harijans in their 
hamlets and to very much increase their present 
small number at school. “To do away” with 
such schools will be an unwise step. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


With regard to scholarships. awarded to 
Harijan students, conditions in U. P. are not 
very encouraging. A very large majority of 
these scholarships numbering about 8,000 are 
given to students in the primary schools, and 
are of the small value of 6 to 12 annas. The 


. education is only 480, only 10 per district. 
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secondary 
The 
total amount spent for this in the U. P. in 
1937-38 -was 91,500/-. In Madras, with 
Harijan population, which is less than two- 
thirds of U. P. Harijan population, we have 
Rs. 1,09,800/- spent in 1987-38 for sholarships 
and boarding grants. The Madras and Bombay 
Governments help much larger numbers of 
Harijan scholars receiving higher and technical 
education. Also in these two provinces, these 
scholarships are being given for a very long 
time, while ‘the U. P. Government is just 
beginning to give even this meagre help. 


number of scholarships given for 


GirL’s EDUCATION 


Another point to be noted is that the 
Harijan girl scholars are very, very few in 
number, and we find that scholarships were 
instituted for them for the first time only in 
1987-38. The total number of Harijan girl 
students in all kinds of schools in the U. P. are 
only 8,000 out of a mixed strength of 
166,000. The ratio of boy-scholars to girl 
scholars among Harijans in U. P. therefore 
works out at 21 to 1, a very depressing fact to 
know of. The ratio for boys and girls of other 
Hindus is about 5 to 1 and so we see that the 
ratio for Harijan girls to Harijan boys at 
school is disappointingly low. 

I quote here one* instance of how the 
Harijan girls in Madras are encouraged ir 
education. “Ten residential scholarships each 
of the value of Rs. 150 per annum are granted 
to Scheduled Class girls in the boarding home 
of the Madras Seva Sadan.” There are many 
more such instances. Besides such scholarships, - 
there are Government and Government-aided 
boardings for girls as well as boys, which are 
extremely rare in U. P. At any rate there is no 


.mention of such Special free hostels for Harijan 


boys and 
Repor t. 


girls anywhere in the D. P. I’s 


COMPULSORY Panuiae Epuca tion 


About compulsory primary education that 
is sald to have been existing for a long time 
in the U. P., it is enough if we read the 
following lines from the D. P. l’8 report for 
1937-1938, (page 31). “ At pr esent compulsory 
primary education is giving practically no 
return for the money spent on it.” This is a 
very strong indictment’ on the loca) bodies set . 
up by the Government itself. Another alae 
revealing statement is as follows: “It, 
depressing to learn from the reports of all tie. 


‘Inspectors that no efforts are being matle by 
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school serannitbss and ete ‘officers eas 
enforce’ attendance.”, The attendance officers,. 
who- were. appointed’ specially’. for “this .work . 
exclusively, -have: -heglected - thoroughly » Heir > 
duty... This .is a general’ statemént- and applies 
to schools of. < all’ types and children | of all - 
castes. The négligence has ‘been much - greater: 
when Harjan children were concerned, and — 
there are instances when. Harijan childrei. were . 
exempted from” benefits ‘of compulsion, 2.6. 
/ universal education. ‘In other words, ‘good 
cea ‘are pene. denied to cai ea purposely.” 


ae « Savincs:” ey 0k S 
‘In the past,. “funds allotted for - ‘Haiijan 
education were utilised for other purposes,: due 
probably to the lack of: enthusiasm of the: 
"Officials in charge. From the D. P, Te erent 
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it is’ ce that. sig “were: Savings ” in the 
allotments. ° Why" should ‘“ savings” accrue at. 
all ‘when the problem.we ‘are: facing is so very 
inimetise™ -and - ‘the: Governinent. is rather liberal - 


Tin sparing. funds-?. 


In conclusion; we > iiust frankly say that. | 


while the’ Congress Government is in ‘power in 


the U. P.:unless it has-earmarked several lacs 
of. rupees ‘nore . for. Harijan educaion, it wall. 
not be ‘said-to have ‘done its duty towards 
‘Harijans. “To come up to the level’ of Madras 


_Harijan: education » (which can not be said ‘to:. . 
“be an “ideally -high. level), 


and the Madras 
Government’s~ -spécial - expenditure - -of 18 pies’ 
per head of Harijan poptiation, U. P. Govern- 
-add ‘Rs. 84 lacs‘to its’ present 
recurring ‘expenditure on Hayijan education or’ 
a total of*over 105 lacs per annum. | 


vs 
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pil to Restrain Bolvanuious Marriages ae i , oe 


Among Hiridus and the True: View of -> 


A ae. Law on Polygamy . 


With eaenee to ie article under thé above denies 
appearing in The Modern Review for. April, 1939,-it .may 
. be pointed out that’ polygamy has already been restrained © 
* among the Nambudiri Brahmins (and also’ certain other 
Hindu Communities) of Malabar by the Madras Nambudiri 
Act (XXI of 1933) which is an Act “to define and amend 
in certain respects the law’. . . . applicable to: Nambuidiri 
Brahmins and certain other Communities, not governed by 
the Marumakkattayam law ’of inheritance.” “Their rules 
of marridge compel many women to remain life-long maids 
and. many mén-to seek. women outside their. Conimunity.” 
(See Objects and Reasons). On account of these and 
other Yeasons, the evil custom of polygamy became: so 
common. that the legislature had to intervene. The follow- 
ing are the relevant sections’ of the: Act : : 


11. Nambudiri .not .to “marry a Nambudiri woman 
during life- time of a: Nambudiri wife except in certain 
cases. 


‘ No Nanibudiri x has a ‘Nambudixt wife: living shall 
marry another Nambudiri woman except in ‘the- following 
case 
. (a) “Whewe thé wife’i8 affifeted with’ an 'yncurable 
disease for more® than five years, (b)- where: the wife has 


_. not borne him any. child -within-ten years of her marriage, 


‘ (c) where the wife. has become an outcast. 


12. Penalty jor. imaitypi in “contravention Of séc- 
tion Il. bee 


wy ‘Since ‘ 


-of Hindu Law has. been totally given up so. 


comed. 


ay: “Any Naimbudiri ‘male who eoutrecte a marriage 
in contravention of-section. 11 ‘shall be punished” with fine 
‘which -may extend to one thousand rupees, but’a marriage 
so contracted shall not be deemed to be invalid.. 

(2). Any person who conducts, directs or abets the - 
pérformance of, any marriage in contraventi8n of section 11° 
shall. be punished with. fine which may extend to one 
‘hundred rupees. 


“27. Application of the Act to easina ‘communities.’ 


-; The provisions of this Act ‘shall. also apply to the 
following communities in the Malabar district who are 
‘not governed’ by the- Marumakkattayam law of inheritance 
‘and who follow customs and usages similar to those of the 
Nambudiris, namely, Adigal, Hlayads, Binonads, Pitarams 
and Nambissans. 

‘the Nambudiris are governed by ‘Hindu Law 
except so far as it is shown to have been, modified by 
“usage or custom having the force of Law, the probable 
origin of the usage being some doctrine as it stood at the 
date. of, their immigration into Malabar or some Maru- 
_makkattayam usage’ ” . (Mayne on Hindu Law and Usage-: 
10th Edition, para 53), it can be asserted that a fumda- 
mental (and according to some, unalterable) principle 
far as an 
important, asuonen small, secti8n of Hindus are con- 
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THE PRESENT ‘TREND OF THE HINDU MAHASABHA | 


_ By SHRI SHANKARACHARYA (Dr. KURTKOTI) 


Since the election of §j. v. D. Saving to the 
presidentship of the Hindu Mahasabha, a new 
-turn has beea given to the policy and activities 
of the organization, on certain matters from the 
propagandist point of view. Fromm the reports 
and comments inthe Press, it appears that his 
recent tours in the North have evoked a good 
deal of enthusiasm among the Hindus of those 
p-aces. As one somewhat connected with the 
Mahasabha, it is natural that I should be 
watching such activities 
opportunity to express my views on the same 
in the interest of those concerned. 

_The various speeches of. 8}. Savarkar seem 
to me a..pattern in‘ which truths and untruths 
are sopnistically knit together. In his presi- 
dential: address to the last session of the 
Mahasabha at Nagpur, for instance, he is quite 
right in observing that for five thousand years 
(or even more) since the conquest of our Vedic 
forefathers 
established a Hindu Polity and a Hindu Senti- 
ment in the country, and certainly from the 
historical achievement thus made we can safely 
_ say that Hindusthan is the land of the Hindus 
and the nation primarily of the Hindus. To 
_ corroborate this, it would not be out of place 
to refer to what I have been saying to the 
same effect for more than a score of years. 

But while we are thus justified in. taking 
into account the creation of.a sense of Hindu 
nationality for thousands of years, we would 
not do well to be swayed by over-enthusiasm. 
When we say that we Hindus have a real right 
to the soil of Hindusthan and the late comers, 
the Mahomedans, have no right to be here at 
all except as a minority, the latter would 
naturally retort and have retorted too that the 
Aryan Hindu is himself! an _ intruder, 
Dravida and the Kolarian being the early 
lords and masters; and even among them the 
Kolarians might turn the tablé upon the 
Dravidas, until at last the Bnils and the Gonds 
and the Santals will @emain: as the only rightful 
sons of Hindusthan. 

But the root cause of the trouble in this 
country has been that the powerful minority 
' of the Moslems have made too much of extra- 
territorial loyalties and their loyalty te their 


ae religion does take their heart too much to 
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and I take this 


in Hindusthan, there has _ been: 


the © 


‘ 


Mecca aud Jerusalem and this has certainly 
been a stumbling-block in -the evolution of a 
fuller sense of nationality among them. An 
artificially cultivated discontent has: made the © 
Moslem minority set up a constant howl for 
rights and places much in excess of what is their 
aue, 

The searching examination made by §j. 
Savarkar into the causes of this claim of selfish 
demand on the part of the Moslems is-right to 
a considerable extent, though the language is 
intemperate and extravagant, in his representa- 
tion of the same. For.a long time the Moslems 
kept aloof from agitation, rather they joined 
the British authorities in power against the . 
Hindu majority agitating in the 
Congress, and when the latter were: about to 
score an advantage, not merely for themselves 
but for tne whole nation, they entered into an 
unholy alliance with the Government and pre- 
vailed upon them to deliver an unjustly large — 
part of what was due to the nation to them- 
selves as a community, 

Men of the eminence of Gokhale who hela: 
it a virtue to be “ Indians first and Hindus, ete. 
afterwards” used their authority to induce the 
Congress to acquiesce in the communalism in- 
troduced by the Morley-Minto Reforms in the . 
teeth of the opposition raised by others like - 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. 

This has been the signal for an: ever-- 
increasing communalism with every fresh 
instalment of political reform and transfer of 
partial doses of autonomy to the people. This 
is the case why Mr. Jinnah shrieks on one end 
and $j. Savarkar at the other. When a Jinnah 
exaggerates on one side and when the National 
Congress itself makes all sorts of amazing con- 
cessions to the worst demands of the Moslenis, 
it does seem as if there were a justification for 
a Savarkar to stand of the hustings -and, 
expound a creed of Hindu sovereignty in the 
country. 

Although there is some truth in the analysis 
that nationality (though it was only after the 
Napoleonic wars that the meaning of nationali-- 
ty as a force came to be definitely understood) 


.does not consist only in territorial occupation, . 


but more largely consists in a sense of inherit-. . 
ante: tradition, language; literature, religion and 


National _ 


~~ 
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culture, nevertheless Sj. Savarkar is not quite 
right about his test of nationality and citizen- 
ship. He says, those people only are entitled 
to be considered true nationals or citizens who 
consider the country as their father-land and 
holy land. All the Christians, if they really 
believe in Christ, whatever their nationality, 
look upon Jerusalem with reverence. The 
Catholic in Canada, France and England still 
looks on Rome, and more than Rome on 
Jerusalem, as his Holy Land and is yet certainly 
a nationalist and a citizen in Canada, France 
and England as the case may be. The Moslem 
in Egypt looks to Mecea and Medina as his 
Holy Land and has still every right to nationali- 
ty in Egypt. Similarly let the Moslems in 
Hindusthan look .upon Mecca, Medina and 
Bagdad as their Holy Lands and still make 
themselves more patriotic citizens and more 
ardent nationalists. 

But it is a strange thing in Hindusthan that 
fanaticism in Islam is more cultivated by so- 
called Moslem leaders when there is really a 
need and a justification for religious tolerance. 
When the Moslem in Iran and Turkey has 
curbed the fury of the Mullahs and Moulvies 
that stood in the path of national regeneration, 
these worthies are encouraged to be a constant 
menace to peace in Hindusthan, raising un- 
necessary and unreasonable disputes about 
music before mosques, ete.. just to show that 
theirs is to dictate and of the Hindus to suffer. 
They shut their eyes to the changed times and 
circumstances. Extreme fanatics on the one 
side conjure up extreme Savarkars on the other. 

When Sj. Savarkar rightly describes 
Chhatrapati Shivaji as a bulwark of the Hindu 
Dharma, he seems to ignore that as the historian 
Sardesai has pointed out in The Modern Review 
for March, 1939 : 

“The Marathas inc'uding Shivaji did endeavour to 
creste a Hindu-pad Padshahi, but the ideal was more 
religious than political.” 

However, I should not be supposed to mean 
that it is possible to preserve Hindu Dharma 
satisfactorily without adequate political power 
in the hands of the Hindus on a democratic 


a 
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basis. Any objection to a democratic devolu- 
tion of power, solely on the ground that under ~ 
it the Hindus will have the dominant voice on ~ 
account of their being in a majority from the 


point view of population, is untenable. It is | 


not at all necessary nor even likely, that under 
a democratic constitution, political parties 
should be organized on a religious basis. They 
are certainly to be formed on the basis of eco- 
nomic and professional interests which are not 
different for the Hindus and the Mahomedans, — 

as such. They need differ mainly in the matter 
of religious interests, and so far as that is 


concerned, the Moslem minority can have no 


reason for anxiety from the Hindu majority, 
well-known for religious tolerance and hospita- 


lity, though no doubt, religious aggressiveness _ 


on the part of the Mahomedans, as in certain — 
periods during Mahomedan suzerainty over the 
country, would not be tolerated. After all, we 
cannot afford to ignore that the force of cir- — 
cumstances has made the modern Hindusthan 
a mixed composition of Hindu, Moslem and 
even Christian influences and we cannot write 
back history, we must all move together in the 
life of the nation. 

Now, in regard to the capture of political 
control from alien hands, the question is 
whether the Hindu Mahasabha should attempt 
it by itself or should leave it in the main to — 
the National Congress? I do not think there — 


will be any serious doubt on this point in the — 
minds of discriminating persons. However, it is 


far from my intention to say that the National 
Congress -has always pursued the right path. © 
A glaring instance is the notorious position it 
had taken up in reference to the outrageous 
“Communal Decision.” The most effective way 
of resisting such harmful moves on the part of 
the Congress leadership, is to bring due 
pressure to bear on them by organizing all 
classes of Hindus on sound lines in the Hindu 
Mahasabha and by bringing about solidarity 
among them. Unless that is done, there is little 
sense in indulging in harangues calculated to 
accentuate differences only between the* Con- 
gress and the Mahasabha. 





ROMANCE OF SADHBELLA 
An Island-Retreat At Sukkur 


By G. Kk 


Ir wouLp not be an exaggeration to state that 
in-the entire Province of Sind, there is hardly 
a temple or place of pilgrimage which occupies 
such a picturesque site, or which appeals so 
much to the imagination and to the devotional 
instinct of the Hindus, as the magnificent 
Island Temple of Sri Sadhbella at Sukkur. 
Situated on the Moanak Mountain and washed 
on-all sides by the gurgling water of the Indus, 
Sadhbella commands .an unique position and a 
magnificent view. The rays of the morning ana 
the evening sun, reflected from the surface of 
the rippling waters, make a wonderful. sight. 
Many a visitor to Sukkur and Rohri has been 
struck by the strange beauty of the soft and 
glowing tints. Thus Sadhbella is transformed 
into a fairyland at dawn and twilight. With its 
arches of snowy marble and shimmering silver 
doors it is in a way superior to the Ta] at Agra, 
for the latter is situated on the banks of the 
river Jumna while Sadhbella is in the midst of 





e 
The arches of snowy marble and shimmering 


silver doors of the Island Temple of Sadhbella 


the broad Indus, forming an island retreat where 

thousands pour in as pilgrims and visitors. 
Sadhbella is a compound word. Bella means 

a forest. Hence Sadhbella is a forest for Sadhus, 


. HARJANI 


that is, a retreat for saints, sages and seers. 
By this it does not mean that only monks and 
Sadhus are most welcome there, but it is open 
to all irrespective of caste, colour and creed. 
In 1896, when the great plague broke out at 





Marble 
sculptured on the walls of the Temple 


figures of twentyfour Incarnations 


Sukkur, and the towns of Sukkur and Rohri 
were almost depopulated, about two hundred 
and fifty men found a refuge in Sadhbella and 
every one of them was lodged, fed and provided 
with comforts by the exertions of Sadhbella 
authorities. So also during the great famine in 
1899 when people from ‘Merwar and Gujarat 
were dying of starvation, about & thousand 
Marwaris found there way to Sadhbella, and 
Swamiji sheltered and fed them all for full six 
months, till it became possible for them to find 
some means of livelihood. 


FOUNDING OF SADHBELLA 


The founder of this “ Islet of Delight ”, with .. 
its magie scenes, white temples and. flowefs 


ROMANCE OF SADHBELLA 


gardens, was Swami Bankhandji Maharaj, who 
arrived in the Province of Sind in 1821 A.D. after 
finishing his all India tour, everywhere propagat- 
ing his message and teachings leading the souls 
of innumerable men from darkness to light. 
Only a score of years had passed since the 
first landing of Swamiji in Sind, that the 
Province saw a change of rulers, for in 1843 the 
British conquered Sind and dislodged the Mirs. 
Captain Pan Wales was sent to adminis‘er 
Sukkur, and the Sadhbella rock catching his 
fancy, he sent for artisans and 
masons to build a bungalow 
for him on Sadhbella grounds. 
Next day Captain Wales was 
astonished to find the work 
done by his men on the pre- 
vious day lying all dis-  jagigee 
mantled. He scented in it 
mischief on the part of the AR: 
Hindu labourers who he 
thought must be in league 
with the Sadhus who had 
settled there, and he sent 
away all of them replacing 
them by Mohammedan 
labourers, and the same 
thing happened again. Cap- 
iain Wales finding the 
Mchemmedan labourers — to 
be no becter than the Hin- 
dus stationed a British 
Guard to keep watch at 
night, but the guard eould 
not prevent the sirange crumbling away of 
the censtructions and dissolving as it were, 
of solid substances into thin air. Captain 
Pan Wales could not think of any other device 
than of ordering the Swamiji to quit the spot. 
The Swamiji was curtly asked to betake himself 
elsewhere and he vanished immediately, leaving 
the Captain to his deserts. 


The same night Captain Wales as well as 
his wife was seized by a _ racking stomach 
pain; and think as they might, they could not 
account for it until Mrs. Wales bethought 
herself of the Sadhbella incident. The couple 
—— as if in a flash, that their troubles were 

ue to thei persecution of the holy fraternity. 
As soon as it was morning, the Captain went 
in search of the Swamiji, but returned dis- 
appointed. Then he sént for all the big wigs 
of the city and charged them to seek and find 
out the Swamiji by the next evening. To save 
these poor people from being harassed by Captain 
Wales the Swamiji met the Captain the next 

g :when he had begun to lose all hope of 


in| enema cael 


A view of Sadhbella--Lansdowne Bridge and Sukkur 


finding him out. Captain Wales ran towards and 


offered his sincerest apologies’ to the Swamiji, — 


which the latter deigned to accept. Thus ende 


a regrettable incident to the credit of all the — 


prties concerned. Captain Wales granted a kind 
of “Charter ’ 
Sadhbella for him and his fraternity. After 
Swami Bankhandji Mahara) the founder of 
Sadhbella, many Swamiji’s have succeeded to the 
guddi, and to eive all the names of these Swami- 


jis would be a long list. 
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Bridge in the background 


tioned the Swamiji, let us also know some- 
thing about the present working head 
Sadhbella. The present head of Sadhbella is 
His Holiness Harnamdasji Maharaj. He is 
looked up with veneration and respecé all over 
India, and a reference is made to him when- 


ever any useful or generous scheme is launched — 


in the Province. He is universally regarded 


as a champion of the Hindu cause and staunch — 


supporter of the cow-protection movement. 


* 
INSTITUTIONS, USUAGES AND BEAUTIFUL Spots 
WortH VISITING AT SADHBELLA 


This Island-Retreat of Sadhbella forms a 
separate and complete city in itself with a 
school and a library, and @s equipped with all 
the comforts of modern civilization, such as, 
Electricity and Telephone. It possesses like 
any other great city some beautiful spots which 
are worth visiting. 
tructions in Sanskrit and Hindi language. No 
fees are charged. Students also enjoy free 
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His Holiness Harnamdasji Maharaj, the present 


Head of Sadhbella 


- 


\? 


- boarding and lodging. School hours are from 


8 to 11 in the morning and 8 to 6 in the evening 


(1) The library contains the Four Vedas, 
the 18 Purans, 24 Smritis, all authoritative 
and well known texts and Shastras as well as 
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commentaries on the Vedanta, and also books 
on Logic, Astrology, Music, Poetry, Lexicogra- 
phy, Literature, Philosophy, Ethics, etc. It 


possesses a number of manuscripts, some of 
which have not yet been published. 
(it) Little Sadhbella: Adjacent to the 


big Sadhbella there are the Satnarain temple, 
the Shiva temple and several Samadhis of 
departed saints. Formerly, this spot was not 
connected with the major Sadhbella, for during 
the hot season water would rush in between two 
Sadhbellas. Since the stone embankment was 
constructed the two sites have been connected 
and one can go easily from one part to the 
other at any time of the year. 

(1) Clifton (Havai Bunder) : This is an 
open spot situated in the south-east of Sadh- 
bella. The cool pleasant breeze which blows 
here acts as a tonic to the body and restorative 
to the jaded brains. Marble seats have been 
provided, which are wonderfully cool places to 
sit upon even in the hottest part of the year. 
This place is much fancied during the summer 
season reminding men of the Clifton at 
Karachi. There are many other beautiful 
spots like the Tapoban and Rishikesh, and a 
garden 


Where million roses, pink and red, 
Their fragrance sweet and Justure shed, 
And doves all day make music sweet 
And fan-tailed peacocks eyes do meet. 


Pictures of all Hindu deities are to be 
found in the temple. There are also beautiful 
and curious carvings on the walls of the temple. 


BUDDHIST INSTITUTE OF INDO-CHINA 


Atone with Cochin-China, Annam, Tonkin 
and Laos——Cambodia forms the territory of 
French Indo-China. Its capital is Phnom-Penh. 
The Royal Library, Phnom-Penh, is the seat 
of the Buddhist Institute of Indio-China. The 
Cambodian and the Laotian populations are 
predominantly Buddhist. Thus the foundation 
of an Institute of this kind, which makes the 
city a Budchistic capital, so to say, of French 
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A Mahayanist priest” =“ “pagoda flowers ”. 


Vinh, 
a ’ 


Indo-China, ” ise appreciated 
It is welcome to the Buddhists: 
have found in the [pstitute, 
regards theological studies, a centre of learning. 
The Royal Library as well as the Institute is a 
store-house of books and pictures adapted to 
national taste and customs. It also encour- 


i usion of knowledge through publication 
an nefation of books*in Pali. 


eo _ - 


by the people. 
for they 


specially as 


This year the annual meeting of the 
Buddhist Institute was held in the north of 
Indo-China, in the distant and very holy Lao- 
tian Kingdom of Luang-Prabang on the river 
Mékong. Amongst the Buddhist priests from 
the South there was a Singhalese priest whe 





Statue of the “ Walking Buddha” 
type in the temple of Luang-Prabang 


of Laotian 


brought with him sprouts from the sacred Bo 
tree of Anuradhapura, Ceylon, to be presented 
—one to the King of Luang-Prabang and tbe 
other to the King of Cambodia. The southern 
delegation of the Buddhist Institute started 
from Cambodia to Saigon by’ car and took the 
train from Saigon to Hué, the capital of Annam 
and Vinh, the northern Annamite city. 

At Hué the delegation of the southern 
theras was received by the Annamite Mahaya- 
nist Buddhist Society of the Annamite capital. 
They visited the school for young monks and 
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Laotien thera kept watch near the 
Bo sprout 


Day and night a 


the convent for Buddhist Mahayanist nuns. At 
Vinh they were invited to visit different Mahaya- 
nist temples and then proceeded to Luang- 
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Prabang by motor car on the new Astrid 


Road. 


In Luang-Prabang great festivals were held 


in honour of the delegation of the Buddhist 





Annamite nuns, Hue 
Institute and of the sprout of the sacred Bo 
tree, the first to be brought in this remote 
kingdom. 


In Phnom-Penh, Cambodia, at the end of 
March, the other sprout of the sacred Bo tree 
was presented to the King, and it was the 
occassion of a big procession round the Khmer 
capital. 
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INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 
By. G. M: YAHYA;+B.A. 


I Have studied the I. C. 5. Examiner’s Report 
published on the 17th December, 1938, by the 
United Press of India, Caleutta. 

It is mentioned in the. Report that ecandi- 
d&tes offer subjects other than those studied 
by them for their degrees. It is added that 
this is done esj%cially by Mathematics or 
Science candidates. It is to be considered 
seriously by the Government of India, the 
Service Commission, the Universities and the 
publie leaders and to be investigated as to the 
nature of the defect either in the system of the 
examination or in the candidate. 


But the candidates have arrived at the 
conclusion that the defect lies with the 


examination. They arf of opinion ‘that no 
justice is done by the althorities to ScicdmtemQT 
Mathematics subjects. ‘They. provide more 
facility to History, Economics and Literature 
graduates. For the degree, a graduate of Arts 
might have studied subjects which he can offer 
for his I. C. 8. Exaraination as his optional 
subjects to cover up 800 marks obligatory for 
each candidate without any need of offering 
any new one. Whereas. it is not the 


same 
with a Science graduate. A Sfiewe™ or 


Young Annamite Mahayanist Buddhist Monks p 
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Nuns listen to the preaching 


of a thera from the Buddhist Institute. 





aying homage to the theras from Cambodia and Ceylon. Hue 





Hue, Annam 





A Mahayanist Annamite priest receiving the theras of the Buddhist Institute. Vinh, Northern Annam 





The people of Luang-Prabang, Northern Laos, coming to pay respect to \he sacred sprout 





A visit to 


the sacred 


monument 


of Vientiane Laos: 


the “That Luong ” 





The Sinhalese priest in Luang-Prabang begging his rice 





Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, Jawaharlal and others at Sodepur on the eve of the A.-I. C. C. Meeting at 
Calcutta 
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President Subhas Chandra Bose among Press representatives 
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i Mathematics graduate might have, studied for’ 


detailed knowledge 04 


~  -whTSh ‘is difficult for)him to get in a short 


his degree, subjects, which in most’ cases cover 
‘up only 400 marks and for the rest of the 400 
‘marks he must study some new subjects. 

It is to be borne in mind that History, 
Economics and Literature have been made 
easier than Science or Mathematics. History 
is classed as Indian, British and European. 
Indian History is divided into 3 periods, British 
into 3 and European imto 2 and 100 marks 
‘are alloted ~for each period. Similarly, Econo- 
‘mies is classed into General Economies (alloted 
200 marks), Economics History (100), Public 
Eeonomies (100). 


Political Theory (100), Political Organisation 
(100), and some History periods which he 
‘would have studied for his degree. He can as 
‘well offer all History periods covering up 
‘thereby 600 and any Economie part for the 
remaining 200. It is easier, therefore, for a 
graduate of History or Economics to offer only 
‘those subjects which he studied for his degree. 
He need. not strain his mind by studying new 
“subjects without instruction and guidance. He 
can as well devote more attention to com- 
pulsory subjects and the viva voce. Whereas 
‘a Science graduate, say a Physics B.A. Hons., 
‘or M.A. graduate, can offer only Higher 
‘Physics and. Lower Physics and to cover up 
‘the remaining 400 marks he invades History, 
‘Economics or Literature, which is in fact easier 
for self-study than any Science subject, such 
cas Chemistry, etc., which requires a costly 
laboratory and an able professor to clear his 
‘doubts and to solve the difficult problems of 
‘the subjects to proceed further. Even for 


“B.Sc. Hons. or M.Sc. graduate it is difficult— 


though not so diffeult as for B.A. Hons. or 
‘M.A... graduate—to offer the studied subjects 
as his optional subjects in the I.C.8. Examina- 
‘tion. Great is the difficulty with a Mathe- 
matics candidate.- If he is a B.A. Hons. or 
‘M.A. be can offer only Lower Mathematics 
(Pure and Applied) and’either Higher Mathe- 
‘matics Pure or Higher Mathematics Applied, 
‘since both Higher |Mathematics, Pure and 
jemmied, cannot be faught in any University 
owing to the, great field each of them covers. 
“One more discrepanky In Higher Pure is that 
in M.A. or B.A. HonsXhe candidate would have 
studied only any tyo of these optionals, 
‘Theory of . Differential Equations, Complex 
Variables, Differential Ws expe etc.—wlhiereas 






‘the I. C. S. Examindrs expect from him’ a 
each of these subjects 
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‘Mathematics, Pure and Applied (200). The > 
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A graduate in Economics - 
‘besides offermg the said subjects, can ‘offer © 


‘through the ordeal and 


‘not more than 400 or 500 marks in any parti-’ 
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course even in any one subject. He, therefore,.: 
offers subjects which require no laboratory~ :; 
work and no regular schooling. I.C.S. Examina- “» 
tion is a puzzle for an ordinary Mathematics = 
B.A. The only paper he can offer is the Lower 


Lower Pure Paper is generally of a standard ~¥ 


‘much higher than that of any B.A. standard of °* 


any Indian or British University. Since he is re- * 
quired to study Analysis, Pure Geometry and. ss 
Analytical Geometry of 2 and 3 dimensions, etc.4M 
for his 1.C.8. Examination. In fact, the Lowers 
Pure Paper is of the same standard, as M.A;# 
Similar is the case with the Lower applied. 3% 
In order to obviate these difficulties and tom 
encourage Science or Mathematics candidates, % 
the Government or the Commission would dog 
well to invite the opinion of able scholars andg 
experts, not ignoring the opinion of an I. C. S& 
candidate, who in fact is the person fo gof 
: : consequently is aa 

better judge. It is desirable and essential, [sg 
think, that each Science subject should beg 
divided into different parts as in the case ofsg™ 
History and English Literature and 100 marks% 
should be fixed for each. For instance, Higher “* 
Mathematics or Pure should be separated into.’ 
Analysis and Calculus, Algebra and Trigno--3 



























metry; Geometries; Complex Variables; Theory 
of Differential Equations; and Differentials 
Geometry. Similarly, Higher Applied should® 
be divided into Dynamics, Statics, Hydrostatics; # 
Hydrodynamics, etc. Such groups or parts of % 
subject facilitate the candidate to concentrate.§ 
his attention on the particular ‘part at the. 
time, of the examination and naturally dow 
better. But’the Commission, if it so desires, can #4 
make it-a condition that a candidate can offer--¥ 





cular subject as they do in the case of English ‘§ 
Literature. But this need not be any necessary -9 
condition in my opinion. The present mode ‘4 
of setting questions in some parts of the sub=-j 
ject in the first paper and setting again in the 
same parts of it in the second, candidates,# 
greatly dislike. The Lower Mathematics Pure % 
Paper should be exclusively of the B.A. stand- % 
ard so that a candidate with B.A. may offer it 
and devote his attention to new subjects of his *4 
choice and not waste his energies over self- 33 
study without the help of*the University pro- | 
fessors. If not, the Universities - should be ° 
asked to raise the standard of B.A. in Mathe- « 
matics, ete; to that of ‘the I. C. 8. Lower | 


Mathematics’ Paper, etc. The end in view of 


the authorities should be to restrict the portion. ... 


and to raise its standard, thereby testing thei 


=... improvement of 


694 


intelligence of the candidate rather than his 
ignorance. 

It is reported further that only a few can- 
didates of the Punjab, U. P. and Bihar do well 
in the viva voce. The reasons for this may be 
some of those I mentioned above. The next 
reason may be geographical and economic. It 
is therefore advisable to select different centres 
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of examination as it is done in the Survey 
Iixamination, in the vast sub-continent of 
India. What is true of the I. C. S. Examina~ 
tion is also true of the~ other competitive 
examinations.. The Government of India, and. 
the Provincial or State Governments should 
consider this seriously and try to rectify the 
defects of ‘the present system. - 


NE SR ATEN. By 


INDIAN LAWS OF INHERITANCE—AN IMPEDIMENT 
TO ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


By NIRMAL CHANDRA PAL, m.a., But. 


i 


Tue most urgent and pressing problem which 
faces the Government and the public of our 
country at the present time is the economic 
our people. Since the 
inauguration of Provincial Autonomy—Provin- 
cial Governments are vying with each other to 
devise. measures calculated to ameliorate the 
condition of ‘the masses, as it has been realised 
that the welfare of society as a whole is closely 
linked with the economic wellbeing of the 
agriculturists who constitute the backbone of 
the body-politic. No theme which has any 
bearing on this all-important problem should 
be neglected by us. We, therefore, propose to 
discuss in the paper how the laws of inherit- 
ance prevailing in India are proving a 
stumbling-block to the economic improvement 
of our people. 


During the last quarter of a century not- 
able investigations have been made into the 
economic condition of rural India and we 
possess -a number of valuable studies on the 
subject. Mr. Keatinge and Mr. Mann have 
conducted important surveys of rural conditions 
in Bombay. Mr. Darling and Mr. Calveri 
have not only enriched agricultural economics 
by their own works in the Punjab but have 
Inspired others to follow them. Late Mr. Jack 
of the Indian Civil Service in his famous book, 
The Economic Life of a Bengal District, and 
two professors of t&e Dacca University, Prof. 
S. G. Panandekar and Dr. K. B. Shaha have 
ably analysed the causes which have kept the 
Bengal ryot in poverty and misery. Lastly, 
the. Royal Commission on Agriculture have 
made a comprehensive survey of the problems 
of rural India and made recommendations for. 


, Lecturer, Dacca University 


solving them. All the above investigations 
have shown that too many men in India are 
already depending on land for their subsistence,. 
and necessarily there has been an undesirable. 
sub-division and fragmentation. of agricultural 
holdings. To minimise the evil effects of frag- 
Ientation attempts for consolidation of 
holdings are being made in the Punjab with: 
the help of the Co-operative Department and 
in C. P. and U. P. by legislation. But no 
attempt has up to now been made in any part 
of India to prevent subdivision of holdings. * 
Subdivision is explained in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture as the dis- 
tribution of the land of a commow 
ancestor amongst his successors in interes} in. 
accordance with the laws of inheritance. Thus, 
a man holding twelve acres and having four 
sons may be succeeded by the four sons, each 
holding three acres; if each of these sons leave 
two sons, the next generation may show eight 
grandsons each holding one and _half- acres: 
only. 
Agricultural holdings all over India have- 
been reduced to such a size that- profitable 
agriculture has become almost impossible andl’ 
the average holdmg so qmall that its produce: 
is insufficient for maintaiNing a cultivatoremith 
any family for the whofe year. Complete- 
figures for the size of holdings all over India; 
are not available; but figures for the Punjab 
are available as the resfilt of a special enquiry 
into 2400 villages scaftered throughout the 
province, This disclosgd that 17.9 per cent. 
of the holdings were ufider one acre, 25.5 per 
cent were between ond «and. three acres, a 
per cent between 3 and{5 dcres and 18 perent: 
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between 5 and 10 acres.l Density of popula- 
tion per square mile being 646 in Bengal as 
compared to 238 in the Punjab—conditions in 
this province seem to be much worse as will 


appear from the size of an average ryoti | 


holding given in the Settlement Reports of the 
following districts :2 


‘District Size of the average ryoti 
a holdings. 
Bankura 1-86 acres. 
Midnapore - 1:29 ,, 
Jessore 1-78 ,, 
‘Backerganj 2°51: 
Faridpur 1-39 ,, 
Dacca a “A Ly eg. Las ‘3 
Mymensingh .. a bs ch. (OOr 
“ajshahi - oe bak a8 se JCAO: “55 
Noakhah se 2°30 ,, 
‘Tipperah : 1:90 ,, 


The average size of a ryoti holding in 
Bengal is therefore 1.94 acres. According to 
the Census Report of Bengal of 1931 there are 
in the province 32.5 million cultivators melud- 
ing dependents. Taking 65 persons as 
constituting an average family, the total 
number of families of cultivators becomes 6.5 
As the cultivated area is about~ 24 
millions acres there are about 3.7 acres of 
cultivated land per family. It. is ‘interesting 
to compare with this area the size of the 
average agricultural holding im foreign countries. 


In England the average size of a holding is 62 acres. 
In Germany = - - Sit LO gy 
In France 20°25 ,, 
In Denmark 40-0 ,, 
In Belgium 145 ,, 
In Holland. 26-00 ,, 
In U.S.A 148 acres. ? 


In all the western countries mentioned 
above the average holding is many times as 
large as in this province. That a holding of 
3.7 acres or less is entirely insufficient in size 
to attain in any appreciable degree the 
economies of modern agricultural- methods 
Specially in the production of crops like rice, 
pulse, jute and sugarcane—will hardly be denied 
by anybody. The area of the average holding 
in Bengal is not only uneconomical even under 
the present primitive, methods of cultivation 
but insufficient to provide a living to the 
ammrator with a family. 

Dr. Shaha of the University of Dacca has 
calculated how the produce of even 4 acres of 


. 1. Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
page 132. : 

2. Quoted from Dr. 

Hengal, page 116. 

Chan Bahadur S. A.. Latif’s article in the Indian 

Journal of Economics, July, 1927. Quoted in Dr. Shaha’s 


Shaha’s Economics of Rural 


dvcomenics of Rural Bengal. . 
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land under present conditions is. insufficient to 
meet the requirements of the family of the 
cultivator in Bengal throughout the year. He 
SAYS : 
“Taking 4 acres as the area of the average holding 
the normal yield in a year will be about 60 maunds of 
paddy. The average family of agriculturists may be taken 
to consist of 5 persons—two adults and three children. 
An adult person of this class consumes #ths of a seer cf 
rice a day. At this rate he will consume in a year 
273 srs. of rice. A maund.of paddy yields about 27 
seers of cleaned rice, so that the annual consumption 
of an adult will be about 10 mds. of paddy. The child- 
ren will consume less. Supposing: that they require half 
of this amount, the total consumption of the family in 
a year will be about 35 maunds of paddy. Thus out cf 
60 mds., 35 mds. will be required for the consumption of 
the cultivator’s family, and there will remain a balance 
of 25 mds; to be applied to other purposes. This quan- 
tity when sold in the market will bring Rs. 100. He 
also may have another Rs. 20 for the cultivation of a 
second crop in the double cropped area in his holding 
so that he has a surplus of about Rs. 120. Deducting 
from this the rent that he has to pay and also the expenses _ 
he has to incur for the purchase of seed, implements, 
labour and also for the maintenance of his cattle, the 
surplus that remains is hardlv sufficient to procure to 
the cultivator the other necessaries of life.” ‘ - 


It is abundantly clear from what has been 
said' above. that the average holding in India 
is already insufficient to maintain the family 
of the cultivator and any further sub-division 
would mean starvation for him. If the causes 
of such deplorable sub-division be analysed it 
would be seen that law of inheritance have 
been mainly instrumental in bringing it about. 
Hindu Law of Inheritance was intended for a 
society where there was virtually no pressure 
upon land and Mahomedan Law according to 
Wilson, - the well-known author. of Anglo- 
Mahomedan Law, for a society which was 
pastoral. Now, what are the provisions of 
the Hindu and the Mahomedan Laws of In- 
heritance according to which land in India 
is passing from one generation of cultivators 
to another. According to the Hindu Law of 
Succession prior to 1937 the property of a 
Hindu used to be divided on his death equally 
among his sons only, but on the initiative of a 
zealous social reformer anxious to improve the 
legal rights of Hindu women—-Hindu Women’s 
Right to Property Act of 1937 has been passed 
which provides that the property of a deceased 
Hindu shall be divided among all the sons as 
well as the widow in equal shares. The Act 
may be highly desirable “from the point of 
view of justice to woman but so far as the 
agriculturist is concerned it has provided for a 
greater subdivision of his holding. The 
Mahomedan Law goes further and divides the 


4, Dr. Shaha’s Economics of Rural Bengal, page 120. 
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property amongst the widow, sons and 
daughters—the widow getting #th of the whole 
property and each son getting double the share 
of each daughter. Thus, with the advent of 
each successive generation the holdings are 
being sub-divided and are gradually diminish- 
ing in size .due to the application of Hindu 
Law and Mahomedan Law, until at the present 
time they have become so small as to afford 
not even a bare subsistence in a large number 
of cases. The rate of sub-division can be 
estimated from the figures which are available 
regarding the Canal colonies in the Punjab. 
When the settlements were first made in those 
areas, the average size of a holding was abou 
30 acres, but in course of about 25 years 1¢., 
one generation; the size has been reduced to 
18 acres only. 

Intensive cultivation, planned agriculture, 
better facilities for marketing and similar other 
measures for improvement in other directions 
will no doubt temporarily improve the condi- 
tion of the ryot, but until further sub-division 
-is effectively prevented by legislation perma- 
nent improvement of his economic position is 
impossible. The Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture arrived at the same conclusion and 
considered a number of proposals made by 
different witnesses for preventing sub-division 
in this country without direcily changing the 
laws of inheritance but rejected them all as in- 
effective and unpractical. One of these 
suggestions made by the Director of Agricul- 
ture, Bombay, was a notable one. He suggest- 
ed legislation to the following effect: Any 
holder of land might apply to the Collector 
under the provisions of this law for registering 
his holding ds an economic holding. The 
collector after making careful’ enquiry and 
ascertaining the willingness of all persons 


interested in the land, may register it as an. 


economic holding. Thereafter the holder shal! 
not be allowed to divide the holding or dispose 
of a part of it but might sell, mortgage or 
otherwise dispose of it as an entire’ unit. On 
the death of the holder it is to devolve upon a 
single person. The holder is also given the 
right to get the registration cancelled under 
certain circumstances. The proposed legisla- 
tiofl was purely of a permissive character and 
merely enabled those who were willing to adopt 
a law of primogensture to do so. A law on 
the above model was adopted in certain Indian 


States for preventing subdivision of holdings 


but unfortunately the number of cultivators 
who took - advantage of it was extremely 
meagre and so it failed to fulfil its purpose. 

As none of the suggested remedies seem to 


-Government which 
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be effective, the question that awaits our 
decision is: Should we retain our laws of inheri- 
tance as they are and allow our cultivators to 
become poorer and poorer until they pass. 
out of existence or should we change our law 
of inheritance in such a way that further suh- 
division of ‘holdings may be effectively — 
checked ? | ? 
Laws of inheritance being the personal 


laws of the Hindus and the Mahomedans anc 


supposed to be based upon their scriptures, the 
initiative for reform will never come from-the: 
is committed to a_ strict 
principle of neutrality. And it is for this. 


reason that the Royal Commission on Agricul- 


‘ture though convineed that a change in the: 
laws of inheritance is urgently necessary 
refrained from making any such recommendation.. 


The initiative for such a reform must come: 


from the people. But, in this unfortunate land. 
of ours, it is difficult to find many public men: 
who would openly take their stand against 
long-standing customs and traditions specially 
if they are in any way connected with the 
religious beliefs of the people. On the con- 


“trary a class of politicians has, in the name of 


safe-guarding the interests of the minorities,. 

begun of late to agitate that personal laws 
should not be allowed to be changed by the 
majority votes’ of the legislatures. This 


attitude will make any reform in our personal 


laws extremely difficult however unsuitable 
they may- be for the present condition of 
society. 

Law has been described by a well-known 
jurist as an everlasting malady of mankind as 
it always lags behind the society. Sir Henry 
Maine expressess’ the same view in his Ancient 
Law when he says that he 

“ Social necessities and social opinion are always more: 
or less in advance of Law. We may come indefinitely near 
to the closing of the gap between them, but it has @ 
perpetual tendency to reopen. Law is stable; the socie~ 
ties are progressing. The greater or less happiness of 2 
people depends on the degree of promptitude with which 
the gulf is narrowed.” ® 

No right-thinking man will dispute the 
truth of the above statement. Unfortunately,. 
in this country eminent, public men are not 
hesitating to declare openly in ,legislatttres 
that their personal laws‘ beinge derived from: 
their scriptures are suitable for all conditions: 
of society and for all ages. 

Personal laws of:the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans in India virtually include laws of. 
marriage and succession. All other branchest 
of Jaw have been secularised. The time fae 


ee, 


5. Maine’s Ancient Law, Chapter II, page Del 
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come when both the Hindu and the Maho- 
medan public should seriously consider if they 
should noi agree to a revision of their laws ot 
inheritance and thereby save the masses from 
sure ruin. After the passing of the*Freedom 
of Religion Act of 1850, which has provided 
that a son converted into another religion shall 
have equal rights in the matter of inheritance 
with sons who have not undergone such con- 
version, no Hindu or Mahomedan ought to be 
under any delusion that their laws of inherit- 
ance are still based on their scriptures. 
Recently Hindus have agreed to several 
important changes in their law of inheritance. 


By the Hindu Law of Inheritance (Removal! of 


Disabilities) Act (XII of 1928), they have 


accepted, except in Bengal, as heirs all per-. 


sons ‘who are born blind, deaf or dumb or 
devoid of any limb or organ, though it is pro- 
vided in Sloka 201 Chapter IX of the Institutes 
of Manu that eunuchs and outcasts, persons 
born blind or deaf, mad men, idiots, the dumb, 
and such as have lost the use of a lmb are 
excluded from the share of a heritage. Similar- 
ly, by the Hindu Law of Inheritance (Amend. 


ment) Act (II of 1929)6 son’s daughter and 
- daughter’s daughter, and by the Hindu Wo- 


men’s Right to Property Act (XVIII of 1937) 
widow along with the sons and the son’s widow 
have been recognised as heirs. These changes 
are not in accordance with the provisions of 
their scriptures. 

In Western Countries, laws have at the 
present time been completely secularised and 
are administered by secular courts. Church 
Law and Ecelesiastical Courts have ceased to 
exist after the Middle Ages. Even in oriental 
countries like Japan, Turkey and Iran laws 
have nothing to do with religion. But in India, 
though laws are administered by — secular 
courts only, personal laws are supposed to be 
based on religion. Is it impossible to do in 
India what has been done in Turkey and Iran, 
namely, to separate law from religion ? 

It may be pointed out mm this connection 
that sometime back Egypt was also faced with 
the evil of subdivision of agricultural holdings. 
The Egyptians got over the difficulty by modi- 
{yieg the laws of inheritance in such a way that 
the land of «a deceased person was nominally 
divided amongst the heirs but actually left in 
the hands of only one, to cultivate on behalf of 
all, Such a device would hardly be of any use 
in India as the holdings. are already so small 
that they are not sufficient for maintaining 
even the present holders. The time has come 


~ 56 Applicable to the Mitakshara School only. 
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‘in India when we must be prepared, in the 


interest of the teeming millions who work :n- 
the field from sunrise to sunset but cannot get 
two full meals a day, to accept a new law of 
inheritance limiting the succession to a single 
heir. 

If the Indian ryot is to be saved from. 
ruin a law of primogeniture must be adopted 
discarding the present Hindu and Mahomedan. 
laws of inheritance. Unless we are prepared 
for such a drastic change there is no means of 
checking the gradual ‘impoverishment of the 
aericulturist. 
~ Tt may be asked :Is not primogeniture an 
anarchronism in the modern age? Do we not 
everywhere hear a cry for equality ? Many 
will consider adoption of primogeniture to be a. 
retrograde step and against all canons of social. 
justice. While legal philosophers have been. 
pleading for equal distribution of the proper- 
ties of a deceased person among all the mem- 
bers of his family including the widow, sons- 
and daughters, there is no doubt that primo- 
geniture, 2.¢., limiting succession to one heir 
only, will appear inequitable. But law is not 
mere logic. It deals with life and cannot be 
based on abstract theories only, It must take 
into account the realities of life. Uf it were 
not so, how could we have at the present day 
acts like the Punjab Land Alienation Act and 
Bengal Agricultural Debtor’s Act which con- 
travened some of the fundamental principles: 
of Jurisprudence ? It was only in 1922 that 
the Law of Property Act (12 and 138 Geo. 5, 
©. 16) popularly known as Lord Birkenhead’s 
Act was passed abolishing the law of primo- 
geniture in England although 150 years ago 
Bentham had enunciated the principle of equal 
division of the properties of a deceased person 
among his wife and children. 

Law of equal distribution is suitable for 
a country which has been industrialised to such 
an extent that most of its wealth consists of 
properties other than land such as stocks and 
shares. So long as a country depends mainly 
on agriculture and subdivision of land has 
been carried to a point where it is already 
inadequate for the maintenance of its owner: 
and his family, equal division is sure to have 
a disastrous effect on the society. Professor - 
Vinogradoff in his famous Outlines of Histori- 
cal Jurisprudence views primogeniture as the 
effect of the necessity of keeping up organic 
units of an'economic nature and thinks that it 
originated in the requirements of the economic 
situation. If the above view be true, as we 
think it to be, it must be- admitted that the 
economic situation has arisen in India in which: 
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adoption of primogeniture has become a 
necessity. 

_ Some Indian Economists hold that the 
introduction of the law of primogeniture into 
this country would create a large landless pro- 
letariat for whom there would be no employ- 
ment in our country. These economists forget 
that already more men are depending on land 
in this country than can get a bare living from 
it. As the population. will gradually grow it 
‘will be absolutely necessary to divert the 
surplus population from the land to industries. 
And to meet this situation, both cottage and 
Jarge scale industries must be developed so 
that there may be employment for men thrown 
-out from the land. If industries are not deve- 
loped in the country and more men have got 
‘to depend on land for- subsistence, the condi- 
tion of our people in such a contingency can 
‘better be imagined than described. Knowing 
the nature of the Bengal agriculturists as we 
do, it must be admitted by all that it is neces- 
sary to force the surplus population to leave 
the land, and it can only be done by adopting 
2 law of primogeniture. Even now we find 
that though a large number of the agricul- 
turists in Bengal are living in a very miserable 
condition on account of the insufficiency of the 
land they possess, very few of them are 
willing to go to industrial -centres to wofk in 
the factories. 
‘workers in organised industries in this pro- 
vinee consists of immigrants from other pro- 
vinees. So that if economic conditions in 
Bengal are taken into consideration there is 
no doubt that a law of primogeniture. should 
be introduced at least for succession to agri- 
cultural -holdings. 


It is well known that upto 1925 properties 
in England? were divided intotwo kinds—Real 
and Personal, z.e., landed property and other 
‘kinds of property. Primogeniture was the rule 
of succession in the case of Real property and 


7. The Law of Property Act, 1925 (15 Geo. 5, c. 20) 
repealing’ Lord Birkenhead’s Act, came into operation 
on the 4st of January, 1926, © 
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equal division in the case of Personal property. 
When England beéame so industrialised that 
only 22 per cent of the people depended on 
agriculture and wealth consisted mostly of 
industrial property, the distinction between 
real property and personal property was done 
away with and a uniform rule of equal division 
was adopted.. 

In Germany there exists even ab the pre- 
sent day an institution known as ‘ hofrecht ’ 
intended to facilitate the undivided transmis- 
sion of rural property. In _ certain parts of 
Germany, notably Hanover, the farm (hoff) is 
not divided among the descendants, it is given 
as a whole to a favoured-heir called “ anerbe ”. 
Certain Laws give the father the right to 
designate this heir, others leave the choice to 
the children, most laws expressly. name the 
eldest son, a few, on the other hand, favour 
the youngest. The German Civil Code. has 
allowed these local peculiarities to survive in 
the law of rural inheritance. 

If the people of the country are really 
anxious to improve the economic condition of the 
agriculturists it seems that a change in the law 


of inheritance is an imperative necessity. And 


we suggest that properties in India should be 
divided at least for the present, into agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural. Law of primo- 
geniture should be adopted for succession to 
agricultural properties and rule ‘of equal divi- 
sion among wife and.children for non-agricul- 
tural properties. This will effectively check 
further subdivision of agricultural holdings 
and gradual impoverishment of the Indian 
cultivator. 

The National Planning Committee ap- 
pointed by the Indian National Congress have 
been investigating the problem of improving 
the economic life of this country. May we 


. hope that this aspect of the question, namely, 


how the Laws of inheritance prevailing in 
India are operating as an impediment to the 
economic improvement of the agriculturist, 
will not fail to attract their notice.* 


* A paper oka before the Dacca Rotary Club on 
March 27, 1939. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS, INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION, AND THE UNITED 
STATES: By a Group of Americans in Geneva. 66 


pages. Price $040 or 1.75 Swiss francs. Geneva 
Research Centre, 14, Avenue de France, Geneva, 
Switzerland. ¢ 4 


This is the ninth annual report, published by the 
Geneva Research Centre, on the subject of the co-opera- 
tion of the United States with the League of Nations and 
the International Labour Organization. The introduction 
summarizes briefly the developments of the past two 
decades and points out that the year 1938 was especially 
interesting in giving a clear-cut cross section of the stage 
which this co-operation has reached. An appraisal of 
what has been done and what remains to be done is valu- 
able at this time. ‘ 

This study explains in detail the various phases of 
the collaboration of the United States with the League in 


its economic, financial and disarmament work and as as 


“full Member” of the Social Committee. 

A full account is given of the co-operation of the 
United States with the International Labour Organization. 

The League’s first participation in an international 
exhibition, the New York World’s Fair, will provide an 
opportunity for the general public to receive an objective 
and impartial picture of its ‘manifold activities. The 
authorities responsible for the conception of this exhibit 
have placed over the door, President Roosevelt’s words, 
“In a world of mutual suspicions, peace must he affirma- 
tively reached for. It cannot just be wished for. It 
cannot just be waited for.” 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE, HIS PERSONALITY 
AND WORK: By Professor V. Lesny (in Czech), and 
translated into English by Guy McKeever Phillips, with a 
Foreword by C. F. Andrews. George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. Price 8s. 6d.* net. 


This book on Rabindranath Tagore is a valuable 
production. Its special value lies in two facts, namely, 
his personal acquaintance with the Poet and the fact 
shat “the prgsent description of Tagore’s personality and 
work is based eon the Bengali editions of his wor's.” 
“The specimens of Tagore’s literary work, too, have bven 
translated from the Bengali originals, and only in a few 
cases where dn English translation exists (especiatly in 
the case of Tagore’s own translations of certain pooms) 
have I considered myself under obligation to use these 
versions.” 

In the concluding paragraph of his introduction the 
author observes: “Tagore has sung for the sons and 


* grapdsons of his country, not merely for his own genera- 


tion, and he leaves them both a rich heritage.” 


The book is particularly recommended to those who 
do not know”’Bengali, though Bengalis, too, will find it 
valuable. The Poet himself has enriched it with his 
appreciation. ; 

It is the only book that we know which tells how the 
Poet began to write in English for publication. 


X. 


THE UNITARIAN CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIAL 
PROGRESS IN ENGLAND : By Raymond V. Holt, M.A, 
B.Litt. (Oxon). Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.,. 
London. 1938. Pages 364. Price 10s. 6d. 


The appearance and publication of several books 
dealing with this most formative period of British History 
and describing the long-drawn struggle for freedom in 
all the spheres of life, points to the need for vigilance: 
to safeguard the sacred trust which has come-down to us. 
In enjoying the fruits of the struggle for liberty, the ris- 
ing generation should strive to purify much that requires. 
purging in our social life. 

This book is more than a list of warriors in the army 
of liberators. It does indeed contain the names of many 
well-known figures in philosophical tradition and in social 
and political developments. But its lasting value lies in 
the penetrating examination of the influeisces at work, of 
the environment in which the development takes place 
and of the strength and weakness of the case. The book 
18 not a panegyric oration but a sober scrutiny of the per-. 
sonalities and of the causes they upheld. 

It is a pity that the word “ Unitarian” has not been 
substituted for another with Jess theological colour and 
bias. The author does recognise the looseness in which 
the word is used. 

“In this book the word ‘Unitarian’ is used to in- 
clude all the different shades of opinion which resulted 
from rapidly changing thought, but is applied particularly 
to those members of the English dissenting congregations 
who developed heretical views after the middle of the- 
Eighteenth century, and, of course, to members of those 
congregations founded later which were Unitarian from 
the outset.” (p. 14.) This would incliide practically all: 
religious bodies which have separated themselves from the - 
Church of England. 

The geographical distribution of Unitarianism, or 
dissenting Congregations, is rater illuminating. “ Uni- 
tarian congregations were and are found chiefly in the- 
industrial areas glance at the map marking-~ 
towns and villages where Unitarian congregations exist 
reveals the situation in striking fashion. And it was in 
big Towns of Manchester and Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, and Sheffield, Leicester, Nottingham and New- 
Castle, that Unitarians were able to make their most 
effective social contribution.” (p. 30.) — 
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The material prosperity, the rapid progress of 
‘commerce and industry of the Midlands gave to the 
dissenters their robust faith, their confidence and their 
-enterprising genius. And this- material prosperity condi- 
-tioned the religious outlook. To people so circumstanced, 
it was easy to believe in progress, in a providential con- 
‘trol of the Universe, which eventually came to be inter- 
preted in terms of favour from God. “To Protestant 
Dissenters it was a proof of the superiority of the 
Prostestant religion that Protestant countries were more 


_prosperous and ‘better educated and enjoyed more freedom 


than others . . . Unitarians shared this pride and 
optimism. Belief in progréss has always been congenial. 
to them and in this case they felt proud that they have 


_done so much to bring about these changes.” (p. 31.) 


With the economic -crisis and the consequent arrest 
in the progress of trade and_commerce, this confidence 
-and robust faith are being put toa severe test. Job is again 
on trial. Will the twentieth century crash the com- 
placency and smugness of the nineteenth. “Men and 
“women in the twentieth century will try to solve their 
problems in their own way, but, if they abandon those 
ideals of truth, liberty, humanity and democracy which 
animated the best minds of the nineteenth, the time may 


come. when the historians of the future will look back on - 


‘that century es in some ways a little oasis in the history 
of man.” (p. 348.) 

The analysis the writer makes of the contribution 
made to ethical thought by J. Martineau and Priestley is 
-yaluable. : . 


P. G. Brince 


phos CRUMBLING OF EMPIRE, tae Disinrecration 


-ofr Wortp Economy: By M. J. Bonn. Published by 
Messrs. George Allen and’ Unwin, -Ltd., London. 1938. 
Price 15s. 


The argument of this fascinating book is that after - 


-centuries of struggle for empire and colonisation there is 
in operation today a reverse process, which Dr. Bonn 
-calls by the name of ‘ counter-colonisation.’ 

This process actually started, in the author’s view, 
‘as early as the, Declaration of Independence by America.. 
“The scramble among the Powers for the remaining .un- 
claimed parts of the earth in the last quarter, of the 
“nineteenth century had blinded peoples’ eyes to the fact 
‘that the age of colonisation was over.” But as a matter 
-of fact, the opportunities for colonial expansion had 
-already greatly contracted; and anyhow, the real -value 
-of colonies had greatly retarded on the failure of the 
Mercantile éystem of colonial administration, The 
‘* Rising of Nations,’ moreover, was not confined merely 
‘to those overseas countries which were held in subjection 
‘by foreign masters; but the foundations of sovereignty 
“were shaking in practically every composite European 
state. ZDhus, after the War three great vanquished 
empires crumbled under the impact of the forces of dis- 
integrating nationalism, which proceeded to-attack victors 
and neutrals alike. 

The process of counter-colonisation is strengthened, 
the “author argues, by “the belated efforts of hungry 
Powers at empire-making ”. Thus, “the pressure of the 
Jews in- Germany and Poland, which accelerated the in- 
‘flUx into Palestine, has fanned an Arab revolt in that 
country, while Italy is backing a Pan-Arabic movement 
against her more fortunate rivals”. Discussing the three 
*Have-not’ countries, Japan, Italy, and Germany, Dr. 
Bonn says that Japan in her war on China is trying to 


‘ make up her manifest failure in colonisation by conquest 
-on a cologsal scale, the success of which may entail ‘the + 


‘final collapse of Western imperialist rule east of Singa-. 
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pore’; Italy by her conquest of Abyssinia wanted to 
show the world at large that they were the ‘scions of the 
mighty Roman race; and Germany is hoping to become 
“the centrepiece of middle European federation.” It is 
of ‘interest to note that this sentence was “written before 
the German march into Austria. ar oe 
All this analysis leads to the conclusion that while | 
the age of colonisation is gone and the age -of. counter- 
colonisation has set in, there is yet a species of expansion 
increasingly noticeable in the world. Dr. Bonn, indeed, 
proceeds to make a distinction between vertical expan- 
sion, which comprehends the conquest of more or less 
backward societies by the advanced European countries/ 
and the horizontal expansion, by which he means the 
conquest. or incorporation of countries that have reached 
the same or nearly the same level of social efficiency; and 
argues that although the age of expansion on the vertical 
plane has gone for good, the expansion on the horizonral 
plane is as active, is indeed more active today than ever 
before, and continues to provoke furious struggles. | 


And this brings Dr. Bonn to the main problem. 
Although “the picture of a world divided between 
saturated and non-saturated Powers which confront one 
another, more or less angrily, is scarcely accurate”, a 
large group of states being largely content and haying no 
ambition either to establish or to maintain an empire; 
yet the division between the:‘ have’ ‘and ‘have-not’ 
powers exists. Can territorial discrepancies between 
these two sets of powers be equalised by some peaceful 
means, as for example, economic co-operation, ultimately 
leading to some sort of federation, at first only between 
contiguous groups with a common background and then 
enlarging itself so as to include perhaps the whole world ? 
Or, must these territorial inequalities between the various 
Powers inevitably lead to a violent period of territorial © 
redistribution, ‘breaking up old empires and forming new 
ones on their ruins ? 


“The choice”, says Dr. Bonn, “lies between con- 
quest and federation; or rather between compulsury and 
voluntary federation”, for the ultimate solution must be 
found in federation. It is true that peaceful federation 
depends on far-reaching like-mindedness between possi- 
ble partners. Societies representing antagunistie 
economic principles can seldom be brought into a single 
federetion; and today the European world is emphatically 
divided into the Socialist and the Fascist. economic blocs, 
animated by divergent economic ideals and pursuing. 
opposite political ends, with the result that although 
‘Pan-Europa’ is a pale shadow, ‘ Mittel-Europa’ is’ a 
concrete policy. But the important thing is to realise 
that the day of a federated‘ Central Europe is bound to 
come soon; and what really matters is the choice of the 
means by’ which it shall be achieved. “ Federatious have 
been set up by aggressive conquerors after they had 
forced the owners of rich provinces into an unwilling 
partnership, in order to draw tributes from their taxes 
and profits from the exploitation of their wealth. Or, 
they have heen established by voluntary incorporaticn, 
under which regional and racial rights were scruplousiv 
respected ”. The means by which federatien wou'd ulti 
mately come will decide the future of the old continent. 


Such is the argument of Dr. Bonn’s fascinating survey 
of the rise and fall of empires. We must add that it is 
a most welcome publication, coming when it doés. It is 
as timely as it is brilliant. There are certainly passages 
in the argument to which it is possible to take exception; 
but the argument. as a whole has been stated ‘with un- 
doubted ability and skill, and deserves to be widely read 
in this: country. ; e 


= 
: Boot CHAND 


hy 


THE ‘BRITISH APPROACH TO POLITICS: By 
fMichael Stewart. Published by Messrs. George Allen and 
“Inwin, Ltd. London. Pp. 426-+1X. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The title. of the book is rather misleading. The book 
loes not deal with the historical, psychological, or racial 
fdctors which have shaped the evolution of the political 
institutions in Britain, but merely describes the 'Govern- 
ment of Britain, and in less detail, that of the British 
‘Commonwealth and Empire in the manner of a text-book 
intended for students. Though it contains little that 
~would be regarded as original, it has been very carefully 


written, and will prove helpful to College students and. 


‘laymen alike. The author has sought to avoid bias, but 
the could not ‘help championing the cause of the British 
democracy. He freely admits, however, that the British 
‘Constitution is admirable but not perfect. The brief 
analysis of the Indian Constitution is both critical and 
interesting. The author has touched upon the main 
aspects of the Indian. problem dispasstonately and con- 
fesses that it isnot easy for those who lack close personal 
Knowledge of India to judge the situation correctly. But, 
he is sensible of the anomalous character’ of the new 
“Constitution, and is of the opinion that the present Con- 
stitution, “in its anxiety to prevent the Indians from 
aaking mistakes, renders it very difficult to secure future 
wrogress in either the political or economic field.” 


NANDALAL CHATTERIJI 


THE FIRST SANCTIONS EXPERIMENT: A Srupy 
<or LeacuE Procrpures: By Albert E. Highley, Geneva 
Studies, Vol. -IX, No. 4. Geneva. Research Centre, 
14, Avenue de France, Geneva, Switzerland. Pages 144, 
Price $. 40 or 1:75 Swiss francs. : 

The object. of this study of the first sanctions experi- 
ment is to trace the formulation of the sanctions measures 
applied against Italy from October, 1935, to July, 1936. 
The author points out that the failure of these measures 
‘was primarily due to political causes. The main obstacle 
to the success of these measures was hesitation and 
yacillation; above all, certain Great Powers failed to 
‘exercisé the leadership and initiative required to assure 
the efficacy of the sanctions. 


__ The first of the three chapters of the study is mainly 
‘historical in character. It treats first of all the develop- 
ment of the five principal Proposals prepared by the 


Conference for co-ordinating sanctions and adopted by 


many States Members of the League of Nations. Then 
follows an examination of attempts to extend the scope 
{ sanctions and to correct defects in the measures first 
agreed upon. The latter part of the chapter is devoted 
to an analysis of the methods used in supervising the 
‘application of sanctions by the various States. Chapters 
2 and 3 deal with special problems which were encountered, 
motably the prompt acquisition of adequate national 
authority for applying sanctions, the granting or taking 
of exemptions from measures agreed upon, the relations 
between the Conference and States not Members of the 
League of Nations and the inter-relation of procedures of 
‘conciliation and “sanctions. 


In an interesting chapter, the author tells the story 
pof the failure of the attempt to apply the oil sanction. 
He shows how skilfully the Italians used the hope of 
conciliation to-postpone consideration of the oil sanction 
until it was too late, and how the French, still hopeful of 
‘keeping the Italian friendship, allowed themselves to be 
aised by the Italians in this matter. 


Motes P. 
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GOLDEN GOA: By Joseph Furtado. Published by 
the Author from Jafferali Building, Mount Road, Mazagon, 
Bombay. 1938. Price Rs. 2. 


The author has woven a story of the palmy days of 
Goa when her splendour amazed and tempted the for- 
eigner. It is based on the manuscript diary of a Spanish 
Dominican, recording important events from 1538 to 1963. 
The author has succeeded in reconstructing the past by 
the help of this diary and a vivid imagination, and one 
realises the causes of Portuguese success and failure in 
India. The dreadful inquisition, the rapprochement 
between the Hindu and the Catholic faith even at the 
acme of Portuguese power, the canker in the moral life 
of the people,’ all are presented in glowing colours. The 
tragic figures of Babasinho and Tulsibai are likely to 
linger in the memory. 

The only short-coming of the book, if the reader may 
suggest it, is not on the score of the language medium 
as the author ‘seems to imply in his preface, but that the 
story interest is occasionally spoilt by its deviation into 
a chronicle. But one would not like to miss the glimpse 
of Camoens or St. Xavier as in the book. 

With whose portrait does the story open? We are 
left to guess. 


NEW EDUCATION AND ITS ASPECTS : By Prof. 


'K. K. Mookerjee, M.A., B.T., Dip. Sp. Eng. (Gold Medalist) . 


With a Foreword by Principal K. D. Ghose, M.A. (Oxon), 
Dip. Ed. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law. The Book Company, Lid., 
4/3B, College Square, .Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8 only. 


In these days when considerable attention is being 
paid to the all-important topic of Education, Mr. Mooker- 
jee’s book .will receive a hearty welcome, specially because 
he writes it for parents as well as for teachers, and so 
necessarily in what might be called a ‘ non-technical’ 
style. Among some important aspects of modern educa- 
tion discussed in this book, mention may be made of 
‘Home and School,’ ‘ Extra-Curriculum Activities,’ ‘Film 
in Edutation,’ etc. The author has discussed the theories 
of Locke and Montessori, Comenius and Rousseau, Froebel 
and Herbert, and has introduced all the important items 
of child-education, including school ‘ administration and 
methods of teaching in this handbook. ‘his might seem 
ambitious, and it has been possible because the author 
is not only a distinguished graduate in education and 
philosophy but is also actively associated with the. training 
of teachers both in the ‘theory and practice of their art. 

In the presentation of his theme Mr. Mookerjee has 
tried to be as definite as possible, and it is refreshing to 
note that he is alive to the danger of creating faddists 
through a facile use of the pen in popularising the know- 
ledge of mbdern trends in teaching,—specially in a society 
which has not grown up sufficiently in this respect. The 
book will prove useful to students of Training Colleges 
in India and also to parents, guardians and- teachers. 


/ * P. R. Sew 


“REPLIES OF THE BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIA- 
TION TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE ISSUED BY THE 
LAND | REVENUE COMMISSION, BENGAL. Pp.° 373. 

rice KS. 9. 


It is an erudite production,?containing in short the 
history of the Zemindari, System in Bengal, whether it 
existed before the Permanent Settlement, what led to the 
Permanent Settlement, the difficulties to which the 
Zeminders were put simultaneously with the Permanent 
Settlement, the nature of the contract then imposed and 
the opinions of the then and also subsequent various 
authorities. The Association has attempted te prove 
“that the Permanent Settlement was made according te 
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the laws and ‘constitution of India,- and as such the 
Regulation of 1793 confirmed the rights of Landlords 
without creating them.’ They did not introduce foreign 
ideas so far. as the notions of ownership were concerned, ” 
and that “the capital and imitiative which had trans- 
formed the exhausted, deserted and uncultivated Bengal 
into rich, populated and cultivated plains within half a 
century came from the Landlords, and that, this miracle 
was the work of the Landlords under the boon of the 
Permanent Settlement” And thus, by “various citations 
and allusions to facts the Association has tried to prove 
that the Permanent Settlement has not. only benefited 
the Zeminders, but also all. classes of people in Bengal; 
and that the apparent loss of the State on account of the 
“Ryoti assets” not coming direct to the State is more 
than recompensed by the general welfare of the people, 
their increased purchasing power, -which enables the 
Government to collect larger Custom Duties, larger Stamp 
Revenue and Court Fee.and also in various other indirect 
ways. 

As the question over-lap, the Association in its 
replies’ has often had to reiterate; and the Association 
has also pointed out the fallacious assumotions in many 
of the questions, the framing of some of them betoken- 
ing no honest and unprejudiced inquisitive mind. The 


answer to question No. 80, viz. about the possibility of. 


co-operative organisation, is also interesting, and. clearly 
indicates that the Association has taken some pains to 
study the problem as a. whole seriously. But whatever 
they be, the joint Hony. Secretaries are not unmindful 
of the difficulties of the situation; they admit that the 
“time spirg is working to the prejudice of. the Land- 
lord-Tenant System which is being. worked. in a back- 
ground of hostility and indifference. The. system is 
criticised not necessarily for its defects but in pursuance 
of an. ideology, hostile to, and subversive of, the given 
basis of class relations. ” 

The answers as a whole are well-written and digni- 
fied, and we were somewhat surprised to find that they 
lack cven the heat of an advocte, which the Association 
could with. justice simulate. For, it is well-known and 
remarkable, that most of those who wish the destruction 
of. the Zeminders and want to undo the Permanent 
Settlement, do fot desire to push the matter to its true 
logical sequence and undo. all the. rent-receiving classes 
by whatever name and style they might pass, and place 
the State in direct relationship with the actual cultivator 
of. the soil, who again logically can not possibly have 
any heritable and transferable interest in the plot of 
land-that he might be for the time being cultivating, all 


f 


interest being vested in the State, representing the entire | 


‘ populace, present and future. | 
However, we congratulate the Association on _ its 
“Replies”, although the ideology has begun to differ 
and we. differ from the Association in some of its reason- 
ings and conclusions. 


BINAYENDRA Prasap BaccHyt 
/ 


~ __ SYMPOSIUM. ON PROBLEMS OF POWER SUP- 
PLY IN INDIA: Published by the Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences, Allahabad, India. 3938. 
Pp. 100. Price Rs. 2 (Indian), Rs. 2-8 (Foreign). 


That the poverty pfgblem in India can not be solved 
without progress of tmiay eisction and that a cheap 
and abundant. supply of power is the essential prerequisite 
of industrial efficiency has taken a long time to be 
realised in this country. Even now orthodox Congressmen 
and others of the old school are obsessed with the idea 
that India will ever remain predominantly agricultural 
and development of cottage industries will serve as a 

‘ ymiversal panacea for poverty in the country. Since the 
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recent Industrial Planning Committee was appointed at. 
thé instance of the Congress these votaries of small scale- 
industrialisation have even raised the clamour that large- 
scale industrialisation “will ruin our handicrafts. But 
these are mostly imaginary fears, as an expansion in our 
large scale industries will mainly replace foreign imported. 
products. ~ 
Sometime ago Sir M. Visvesvaraya pointed out that. 
not. even 2-°5% of the total power-resources of India. 
have so far been developed and this explains the ex- 
treme industrial) backwardness. of the country. It is a. 
happy sign, however, that- leaders in political thought, 
in industries and in science as well, have seriously 
taken up the consideration of the- problem of development: 
of India’s natural: power resources for the benefit of her 
teeming millions. The National Academy of Sciences... 
India, have recently held a symposium on Problems of 
Power’ Supply in India, and have published am 
account of the same in the form: of a brochure. The- 
symposium was opened by Prof. M. N. Saha who sum-- 
marised the poverty-problem of ‘India in the following. 
words: “The total out} ut of work per capita per year im. 
jIndia is only 90 units, of which the major part is from. 
manual labour, and: only 7 units from electrical power 
derived: from coal. or running water, while in the advanced‘ 
countries of the West, the-total- output is nearly 1800 units,. 
of which not more than 60 units are from manual labour,- 
and the rest is all derived from forces of Nature.” 
Papers were read by, A. N. Tandon, N. N. Godbole and. 
G. R. Toshniwal dealing with electric supply in the- 
United Provinces, in. Japan. and in Soviet Russia respec- 
tively. Dr. Tandon in criticising. the U. P. Hydro-electric: 
scheme raises the important point. that for the success of 
schemes for the, supply of electricity to agriculturists, it 
will not do to have -agricultural’ load alone which con- 
sumes power during certain part of the year only, but 
there must be a much larger industrial load. In his in~ 
teresting paper ‘On the Need for. beneficent electricity 
legislation on India’ Dr. B. P. Adarkar of Allahabad 
points out, that nationalization and’ rationalization of the- 
power resources of the country should be the first 
essential step and there must be appreciation of the- 
principle that power resources: belong to- the. nation and” 
must be utilized for the good and prosperity of its: people- 
and not for profit-making of a few monopolists. Even im 
the United Kingdom where the outlook of the ruling 


class is predominantly capitalistic, there has been, as 


pointed out by Dr. Saha in his opening address, an entire 
change in the attitude towards production and distri-- 
bution of electricity and-tke public today are not kept at: 
the mercy of the capitalistic concerns. If quick and: 
proper development of power resources in India is to 
be effected, the Congress Governments must take a bold’: 
and forward step in this direction. 

_Dr. Ne G. Chatterji read an interesting paper ins 
which he has discussed the possibility of utilizng molasses- 
for: manufacture of power alcohol. In view of the extceme- 
poverty of India regarding the: output of petroleum, Dr. 
Chatterji’s Suggestion regarding the production of uther- 
forms of liquid fuel which can replace petrol to some- 
extent has got to be seriously considered. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who prgsided * over he 


deliberations, insisted in the manner of a practical politi- 
cian, that the Government before undertaking any scheme- 
must have definite proposals’ put in a conerete form. 
The National Academy of Sciences has accordingly passed 
a number of resolutions urging ‘upon the Government the~ 
necessity of undertaking a survey of natural power re- 


sources existing in the United Provinces and also of ' 


passing necessary legislation for nationalization of electrix 
city. . * 


. 
* Susosyan Darra’ 
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HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE 
‘PEOPLE: By Dale Carnegie. Published by D. B. Tara- 
porevala Sons and Co., 210, Hornby Road, Bombay. Pp. 
301. Price Rupees Two and arnas eight only. 


Ways of winning people to your way of thinking 
“have ever remained elusive to the average man, for the 
simple reason that “compared to what we ought to he, 
we are only half awake. We are making use of only a 
small part of our physical and mental resources. Stating 
‘the thing broadly, the human individual thus lives far 
within his limits. He possesses powers of various sorts 
-which he habitually fails to use.” This book is ‘intended 
to help the average man to discover and dévelop these 
unused powers and will serve that purpose eminently; 
‘this book scintillates with ideas and hints which may 
seem platitudinous to the born leader of men but willbe 
immensely useful to the common man. 


PULINBEHARI SEN 


~ DISTRICT DEVELOPMENT SCHEME: Economic 

Procress py Forcep Marcures: By Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 

KGLE., LL.D. Published, by the Bangalore Press, 
‘= 


Bangalore City, Pp. 63. 


The great economic crisis which has played havoe 
jn every sphere of civilization for the last few years has 
at least done this service to humanity that it has given 
a rude shock to economic fatalism. It has set nations to 
serious thinking, planning and reconstructing the old 
-edifice that is a misfit in the weltér of modern economics. 
‘The economic paralysis ‘that has seized India under the 
depression has stimulated discussions by people of light 
and leading which has considerably aroused economic 
consciousness in the people. Those few intellectuals who 
have given the subject to serious thoughts, the name of 
‘Sir M. Vivesvaraya, comes to the forefront. 
been an attempt to approach the problems from objective 
-and. practical point of view. In the brochure under 
‘reference, the author. presents a well thought-out scheme 
-which he tentatively calls—‘ District Development Scheme 
—Fconomic Progress by forced marches.” It aims at 
making an intensive effort to increase production hy 
persuading the people to work harder and in a disci- 
plined way with the co-operation of the people and 
Government, so as to reach a minimum approved 
standard of living. It is admitted that the present is an 
opportune time for introducing and operating such a 
-scheme when Rural Development. has caught the popular 
imagination and that the administrative powers have 
mostly been vested in the hands of the peoples’ own re- 
presentatives. The scheme has been worked out in 
minutest details and it may be hoped that the Provincial 
‘Governments will find Sir Visvesvaraya’s scheme worth 
to be given a fair trial. 


Nraar Ranyan MUKHERJEE 


CONCERNING PROGRESSIVE REVELATION: 
By Vivian Phelips.: Published by C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd., 
-§ & 6, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E. Cz~4z<.ondon, 
Pp, 118. Price 1s. net. 


It isea @mall book, rather a collection of notes, quota- 
‘tions and comnfents. The materials used could have been 
better arranged, and should have been so. There are 
‘too many appendices the ,contents of which might have 
beén easily incorporated in the body of the book. But 
‘nevertheless it is a thought-provoking book. 

The study of comparative religion and mythology and 
‘of primitive man in particular has discovered facts which 
cry aloud for explanation. The only reasonable attitude 
‘towards them is to regard them as parallels to many of 


“thee Beliefs and rites of Christian and other advanced 


~. 
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religions. This leads us to the Theory of Progressive 
Revelation. It means that God has been revealing Himself 
to ‘peoples at different levels of culture and progress in 
different ways; and that there is a fundamental dgreement 
among the réligions of the world in many essentials. 

To orthodox Christianity, “the ideas of Triune 
Godhead, of an Incarnate Saviour, of the Virgin Birth, 
of the Second Advent, of the Sacraments, of the Com- 
munion of Saints,” were the special and distinctive marks 
of a superior religion. But the author of the book under 
review holds that “the modern study of primitive’ religion 
shows that every one of these beliefs is, or has been, held 
in some part or other of the pagan world quite indepen- 
dently of ‘Christian influence” (p. 7). 

It is a bold theory but quite appropriate. If accepted, 
it will certainly liberalise religious bigotry and exclusive- 
ness, Jt may thus bring about a much-needed reform in 
the outlook of, religious men of a particular type. 


U, C. BHATTACHARIEE 


ZELTA GRAMATA: In dedication to Fifty years 
of Creative activity of Nicholas Roerich and the First 
fags Congress of Roerich Societies 10-x-1937. Riga, 


NICHOLAS ROERICH : A master of the Mountains : 
By Barnett. D. Conlan. Flannua, Inc. Association for 
Advancement of Culture. 


: The first book contains a few coloured reproductions 
of Roerich’s paintings as well as appreciations of his 
creative activity b- writers and artists from all over the. 
world. The second book depicts him as a, messiah of 
the comming age and tells us how he stands in comparison 
with the great artists of the past. This book has been 
written with enthusiasm, but has failed to convince us 
because of its subtle propaganda motivation. 


SUVARNA-DWIPA (Sumatra) : By Swami Sada- 
cer 13, Shama Charan De Street, Calcutta. Pp. tvt-38 
plates. 


The author has been to Sumatra, and the first 16 
pages of the book give us an account of the people of 
Sumatra while the rest is a brief history of India’s con- 
nections with the island. The style is teo learned for a 
book of this kind where one expects more details gathered 
from actual observation. 


_ 


Nirman Kumar Boss 
CONQUEST OF SORROW: By Swami Sachchiida- 


nand ; with @ foreword by Prof. Srikumar Banerji, M.A. 
Pa.D., BL. To be had of the author. 23 Hazra Lane, 
Calcutta. Price annas ten only. 


The book, it appears, was written by a guru for the 
consolation of a disciple, a bereaved father; and it has 
been introduced by another disciple, a professor. 
According to the author “the only way to disarm sorrow 
of its stings is to rationalize all emotions” Which cer- 
tainly requires “a correct knowldege of the ways and 
means;” but it is a Guru who “alone can guide the 
disciple through.” Believers in Guruism may find the 
book interesting. . ° 
Isan CH, Ray 


VICTORIOUS INDIA: Be S. V. Ketkar, M.A, 
Ph.D., Prachin Maharastra JInanakosha Mandal, Poona 


It is a curious book. The learned author, who has 
passed away, was out to prove that the Government of 
India Act of 1935 “gives India absolute Independence, in 
as much as it completely removes the power of Parliament 
over the Government of India.’ He examines the Act, makes 
a survey of the past, and does many other things, includ- 
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ing the filing of a Sonne in a Poona Sub-Judges Court 
against Shankar Rao Dev, President, Maharashtra Provin- 
cial Congress Comittee, as the Congress resolution held 
that the Act of 1935 is “designed to facilitate and perpetuate 
the domination and exploitation of the public of India.” 
This document which serves as an appendix gives a clue to 
the mind and method of the author of this book. 


BHARADVAJA 


WHISPERING STARS: By A. L. Kathib. Plate 
Limited, Colombo, Price Re 1. 


The stray thoughts of the promising poet, as We find 
them scattered in the “ Whispering Stars” come definitely 
within the scope of poetry but not all of them are poems. 

A sweet and refreshing melody, a poetic imagination 
and, a mystic touch here and there—these are: the notable 
characteristics of the “Whispering Stars.” 


IMAGE-BREAKERS: By D. M. Borgaonkar, M.A., 
New Book Company, Kitab Mahal, Hornby Road, Bombay. 
Price Re. 1-8. 


¢* From the dramatic point of view, the book cannot 
be called a success. The characters of the play are all 
talking-machines, not persons of flesh and blood. Ne one, 
having any knowledge of ne would talk and-act in the 
way ‘they did. 


THE PSALM OF PEACE: By Teja Singh, M.A. 
og eis by Oxford stiles: Press, Silas Price 
f S 2 


Professor Teja Singh has laid the Hiuclishcouding 
public under a debt of gratitude by his beautiful transla- 
tion of Guru Afjun’s ‘Sukhmani.’ It is no small achieve- 
ment on the part of Prof. Singh that at many places, ‘ The 

salm of Peace’ reads like an original creation, not at all 
like a translation. 

‘The Psalm of Peace’ cannot fail to touch the gentle 
chords of human hearts. The great Guru’s ‘message of 
love and peace’ will always inspire mankind with hope 
and cheerfulness. : 


JocrsH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA 
£ 


e SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 


APAROKSHANUBHUTI OF SRI SANKARA- 
CHARYA (With Text, English Translation and Com- 
ments) : By Swami Vimuktananda. Published by the 
Advaita Ashrama, Mayabati, Almora. Price Re. 1. 


Aparokshanubhuti occupies a unique position among 
the minor treatises on Sankara Vedanta; so much so that 
Vi dyaranya himself thought it fit to write a commentary 
‘on it. The present édition,of the book. will therefore be 
appreciated even by readers who cannot’ read it in- the 
-original, 

Isan CHANDRA Ray - 


BENGALI 


CHANDALIKA, A Dance Drama, with Musicar 
NOTATION OF THE Sones : First edition. The play by 
Rabindranath Tagore. The Musical Notation by Sailaja- 
ranjan Majumdar. Visva-bherati pe 210, Corn- 
wallis Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 


. The full significance and eas anneal of this 
‘play can only be realized if it be witnessed as acted with 
dance and music. The addition of the musical notation 
in this edition will make it somewhat easier for ‘amateur 
players to stage it, though without the Poet’s own direc- 
tion and training it would be. difficult to perform the 
dances as they should be performed. However, for those 


~ 
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who want os to sing the songs, the notations will be a 


great help. 

The story is brief and simple. The Chandals are am 
“untouchable” caste. The Chandal maiden Prakriti 
wishes to buy some curds. But the itinerant curd:seller 
is warned by a neighbour girl not to sell her any, as she 
is “untouchable.” Next, she wants to buy some glass- 
bangles of a bangles-vendor. He, ‘too, is warned by some: 
neighbour girls not to touch her; Feeling deeply insulted,. 
she resolves not to worship the god who has thrown her- 
into this dark dungcon of humiliation. She feels ‘utter: 
indifference to her daily round of domestic duties. 

Travel-worn and thirsty, Ananda, a disciple of Buddha, 
passes by and asks her to give him’ some’ water from her 
well to drink. As she is an “ untouchable ” girl, she 
refuses to give him water. Ananda replies: “ Maiden, you: 
belong to the same human species to which I belong. 
That water is sacr.d which allays the thirst of the thirsty. 
Do give me water, maiden.” Prakriti complies. en the- 
gloom of her dejection is dispelled at once and the Fi eling: 
that she is unclean disappears. She realizes that Ananda 
and she are akin. She wants to have him, to bind hin 
in the bonds of earthly Jove. Her mother Maya tries to 
bring him to her by means of her potent incantations. 
Before Ananda comes, Prakriti realizes her mistake. She 
understands that it was wrong to try to bring him down 
from the holy spiritual plane to the level of ‘earthly love- 
with its physical attractions and joys. She ‘asks her: 
mother to desist, and to take back her spells. 


At long last Ananda comes. She exhorts him te- 
raise her to the sacred spiritual plane, He blesses her: 
and says: “May all that is good be yours.” 

The story may be allegorically. interpreted, as the 
proper names Ananda, Maya, and Prakriti means Bliss,. 
Illusion, and Nature, respectively. 


AKASH- PRADIP : A book of poems by Rabindranath: 
Tagore. First edition. Visva-bharati ia 210, Corne 
wallis Street, Calcutta. Re. 1-8. 


In the month of Kartik Hindus light a lamp raised 
on a pole in the air. It has a religious meaning. It is- 
called Akas-Pradip (“sky-lamp”). The poet gives this- 
name to his book. 

That the poet does not repeat himself even in. his 
seventy-ninth year shows how inexhaustible is the fountains. 
from which his poetry. flows. Many poems in this volume 
read like transcripts of chapters of his inner autobiography.. 
Many seem like pictures which his imagination drew im 
childhood, adolescence, or youth. 

Superficial critics may say that he wrote for a gene-- 
ration that is gone, that his genius can no longer keep- 
pace with the times. That is not true. His reply to- 
such criticism is to be found in the poem Samay-hara;. 
which may be translated as “Behind the Times,” or 
“ Belated.” He says there that he has received earnest: 
money in advance to make poems for coming ages. That 


in, fact is what Prof. Lesny says in his book on his per- 


sonality and works when he writes that Tagore writes- 
for the sons and- grandsons of his country—not merely 
for his own _generation. 

One poem, interpreting two lines of a ngrsery rhyme- 
as faint echoes of abductions of womeg in ages past,.. 
strikes'a poignant note of deep pathos. 


a D. 


KSHANA-LEKHA : ‘By Dr. 'Surendranath Divbustes 
Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2. 


The author of this volume of poems is known to the- 
public through his monumental works on Indian Philo- 
sophy written in English. Few of his admirers outside , 
Bengal, would suspect however that, for years, He’ is a” 
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devotee at the shrine of Bengali Poetry. Most of his 
poems lay scattered in various periodicals and we are 
thankful to the friends of the author for compelling him 
to compile his thought-sketches of the Moment Eternal 
(Kshana-LekHa) in this beautifully printed volume. It 
is dedicated, in a touching Sanskrit lyric, to Dr. 


~ Rabindranath Tagore who has graciously permitted the 


inclusion in the volume of one of his superb poems 
written in response to a beautiful lyrical address by the 
author to the venerable poet, “,Kavi Narada.” Dr. Das- 
Gupta supplies the key to his poems through his subtle 
lyrics on “The Inexpressible” and as we follow the 
rhythm of his soul through his variegated poems we are 
deeply moved by the profound human appeal inspiring 
his lines. The note of the sublime and the universal is 
necessarily there but it nowhere overwhelms his sense of 
the concrete realities. The definite light and shade of the 
landscapes of Bengal suffuse. his poem-pictures; and as 
an inheritor of the priceless love-lyrics of Bengal he has 
given us some profound improvisations on Love and 
Beauty, on Womanhood and Eternal Grace. In ancient 
India poets were our philosophers and there is nothing 
incongruous in the fact that one of our leading philo- 
sophers of today is also a poet. We hope that the author 
will continue to publish more of such poems which 
harmonize philosophy with poetry. ; 


“Space and Time are gone. Gone all hankerings. 
All have I gained in the midst of an ineffable 
glance | ” 


such lines from his poem “Comrade” may appear to be 
unconventional as arguments in philosophy; but they thrill 
with the passion of real poetry, and we offer our sincere 
congratulations to the Philosopher-poet of Bengal who 
was recently been honoured by the University of the 
Eternal city of Rome. 


Kk. N. 


PERSIAN 


SABAD CHIN (Lasr Fruits), A SMALL COLLECTION 
or Persian Poems: By Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib 
b. 1212 A. H. Edited by Malik Ram, M.A. and Published by 
Maktabai Jamiah, Delhi. 1938. Pp. 80. Price As. 6. 


As the title suggests and as is known from the intro- 
ductiou and the preface, the book is a collection of those 
poems of Ghalib which have not been included in his 
other books. It has got, besides its poetical: value, an 
immense historical value; for almost all the poems, except 
the Quatrains and the Odes, are either Chronograms of 
some important events or panegyries of some famous 
persons who lived during the poet’s life time. Those 
who want to compile a history of that period will find the 
booklet very useful, 


A. Q. Mp. Apamunpin © 


HINDI 


NAVEEN BHARATIYA SHASAN VIDHAN: By 
Ram Narain Yadevendu, B.A., LL.B. Published by Nava 
Yuga Sakityg Niketan, Agra. Pp.-270. Price Rs. 2. 


‘ This is not clause-by-clause translation of the India 
Act of 1935. It is a sifting of important issues from the 
gigantic mass of constitufione! abracadabra. Thus the 
book will tempt those who, with the best of intentions, 
have hitherto remained imperfectly acquainted with the 
Act. It is divided into two parts, the former dealing 
with “Provincial Autonomy” and the latter with 
.“ Federation.” The language is lucid and compact, the 
style sober yet captivating. A thorough and well-written 
* pieae *of work. There are prefaces by Dr. Narayan Bhas- 
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kar Khare, ex-Prime Minister, C. P., and Dr. K. N. Katju... 
Minister (Justice and Agriculture), U.P. 


KAMUK (A VERSE TRANSLATION oF Mirton’s 
Comus) : ' By Chaturvedi Shri Ram Narayan Misra, B.A. 
Published by Nay Yug Pustak Bhandar, Bahadurgan), 
Allahabad. Price Re. 1-4. 


The translator displays unquestionable practical genius. 
The verses, although they successfully retain the simpli- 
city rather than grandeur of Milton, flow smoothly and 
have been well moulded to the requirements of narrative: 
poetry. The metres are varied, and Braj Bhasha has 
added lustre to many pages. But I am not sure whether 
the orientalisation of names and settings has not damaged 
the atmosphere of the whole. 


GHAR KI RAH: By Indra Basavari, B.A. Published 
by Saraswati Press, Benares City. Price Re. 1-4. 


Tt is a rising writer’s first novel. It has, perhaps- 
justifiably, received undiluted praise from no less a person 
than Prem Chand and several other generous critics. It 
would therefore do no harm to the writer to hear, from 
one quarter at least, that his novel falls short of success 
almost on all fronts. 


"BatRay SAHNI 


MARATHI 


HISTORY OF MODERN, MARATHI LITERATURE: 
(1800-1938) : By Govind Chimanaji Bhate. Pp. 745. 
Price Rs. 8 (indian), Rs. 15 (Foreign). 


Informative books about Indian Languages and Litera- 
tures In English are very few, and from that point of 
view Principal Bhate’s book is a valuable contribution. 
The Author states in his preface that he had been io- 
England to collect materials for this book. Yet he has- 
not been able to write a literary history in a literary 
fashion, and the book has become nearly a directory 
without classification. It suffers from serious omissions,, 
wrong information, undue emphasis, and a want of trac- 
ing the effects of secial environments on literary creations. 
Its language is poor and the manner of putting is absolute-- 
ly lacking in literary merit, the style being more Marathi 
than English. The book may improve by the removal of 
the following defects: (1) Literary progress should not 
be measured in terms of the statistics-of so-many poets. 
and so-many prose-writers; (2) Periodising is hopelessly 
arbitrary; (3) More stress is given on the private lives 
than on the literary achievements, indicating no bearing 
of the one on the other; (4) Some difference ought to 
have been kept between great literary luminaries and other 
writers of lesser note; (5) Wrong information: using: 
past-tense all through for poet Tambe; not mentioning 


the names of ‘aya nea? in the case of Dewal and 
Karat asa’ in the case of ‘Bee’; and ‘ala ya’ 


in the case of V. S. Khandekar; and omissions of persons. 
like Acharya Jawdekar and Kalelkar and so many others,. 
added with mere casual references to P. Y. Deshpande- 
and Y, G. Joshi, and so on and so forth. 

I propose that a detailed ergata should be published 
along with this very edition orea careful and complete- 
overhauling in both matter and form may be undergone: 
in the second one. 


P. B. Maciuwe 
SUKHACHA SHODHA: By Prof. V. S. Gogate, M.A... 


Bahauddin College, Junagadh. Published by JV. 8.. 
Phadke, B.Se., Jamkhandi; printed by R. D. Desai at the - 


¢ 
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New. Bharat ‘Printing Press, Bombay4. Pages 160. 
Price Rs. 1-8. (1937). 


Here is an entertaining book on the practical philo- 
-sophy of life, written for the average man, whose ideal js 
to live a life of happiness. The author wields a facile 
pen and following, in general, the viewpoint, presented by 
Bertrand Russel in his “Conquest of Happiness,” gives 
first a lucid description of how man is found labouring 
under “heaps” of suffering on account of defects, either 
‘within himself or in his environment, and then, in the 
second part of his book, guides him through the “ royal 
road”: to happiness, lined on both sides by mansions of 
- cheerfulness, love, devotion to family life, duty, versatility 
rand moderation. Some of these fine discourses ‘may serve 


. -admirably the purpose of the medern “ Haridasa,” in 


delivering his introductory exhortations to the audience 
to develop a philosophy of robust optimism. This 
“Search for Happiness” has been preeminently conducted 
in a spirit of mutual understanding and reconciliation 
“between the old and the new, and may as such be safely 
recommended for being sympathetically and carefully 
pondered over, to those young men and women of the 
present generation, whose minds are torn with the spirit 
-of dissatisfaction and conflict with their surroundings. 


MALA: By ¥. H. Apte. Printed by D. R. Ektare, 
at the Sahakeri Mudranalaya, Indore. Pages 13+-5+-14- 
135. Price Re. 1. (1936). 


The present “Garland” of lyrics, which has been 
presented to the public: through a felicitous Introduction 
‘by Yeshwant Pendherkar and deservingly sponsored by 
the Maharashtra Sahitya Sabha of Indore, is the first 
collection of poerhs, published by its author, V. H. Apte, 
who is obviously endowned with a poetical talent of no 
mean order. A variety of subjects engages his attention. 
none, however, ‘so forcibly as patriotism and combatant 
heroism. A successfully treated sentiment of youthful 


love ap-ears to be almost ‘conspicuous by its absence. 


Specimens of fine diction are found seattered throughout. 
These enjoyable lyrics deserve to be widely appreciated, 
coming as they do from a writer of great promise. 

In spite of a few mistakes, the printing is attractive. 


YASHASV? VIMA-AGENT: Translation by B. R. 
Kulkarmi, Published by M. V. Deodhar. Printed by 
D. Bs Vaghmare at the Shri Raghuvir Printing Press, 
Shirpur, W. Khandesh; with Introduction by G. S. Marathe. 
Pages 142. Price Rs. 2, (1936). ° 

The “Sticcessful Insurance Agent” is a lucid transla- 
tion of Herbert N. Gasson’s “Selling more life-insurance.” 
which, without béing technical, déseribes all the tricks 
of the trade in an interesting manner, and is as such bound 
‘to be useful both to new eéhtrants in the profession, as well 
as to those clients wi > wish to avoid therh, The price of 
‘the book should have. been cheaper. : 

o' V. V. GoxHALe 


GUJARATI 


SAHITYANE OVARETHI: By Professor Shankarlal 
Shastri, M.A., LL.B. Printed at the Mahevir Jain 
1938. 


“WG. 
Printing Press, Junagadh. Cloth bound. Pp. 278. 
Price Rs. 2-4. - 


The writer considefs himself an observer standing 
on a river ghat and viewing the efforts of swimimezs in 
the water below. He has récorded the views thus obtain- 
ed in the two parts of this book called observations and 
oblations. He has reviewed the lives of some. of the 
best Gujarati writers new and old, and mide his own 
“observations and comrhents theteon. Oh the Whole they 


~ 
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seem to be formed in the correct spirit, as they are not 
one running stream of fulsome admiration or praise but 
are whispered with frank exposition of their shortcomings. 

Thus Mr. Vrajlal and Kavi Chhotni find their due place 

here, and we ‘are pleased to notice it particularly, as we 

think that the general indifference shown towards them ‘ 
and their work by the young writers ‘of the present ‘day, 

is unmerited. We welcome Prof. Shastri’s work, » em 

bellished as it is by a short but thoughtful introduction 

by Mr. Ramanlal V. Degai. 


KAVYANUSASANA WITH ALAMKARCHURA- 
MANI AND -VIVEK: By Acharya Shri Hem Chandra, 
Volumes I and Il. Published by Shri Mahavir Jaina 
Vidyalaya, Bombay. Printed at the Aditya Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad. Cloth Wound. Pp. 612. CCCXXX 276. 
1938, Price Rs. 6. 


Acharya’ Hemchandra, was ‘a towering personality in 
the world of Jaina Gujarati Literature of old Gujarat. 
His work in that field has been colossal and monumental. 
There is not a branch of literature which he has not 
touched and in touching adorned and embellished it. 
Literary Gujarat will elways remain proud of his work. 
He has written scholarly treatises on Grammar, Prosody 
and Poetics, and the present publication is a critical 
edition of his work on the last ‘subject. The first volume 
contains the text and commentaries (Tippana) edited 
with various readings. The Indexes are very useful 
productions and very handy for reference. The second 
volume contains in Part I an Introduction by Prof. 
Rasiklal C. Parekh and in Part Il, Notes by Prof. R. B. 
Athavale, A Foreword is contributed by Dr. A. B. Dhruva, 
the late Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the Benarés, Hindu 
University. The joint work of this cluster of well-known 
scholars of Gujarat has- certainly resulted in making the 
publication as comprehensive end. useful as was possible 
in the case of such a technical treatise. Prof. Rasiklal’s 
Introduction is valuable in a variety of ways. It is a 
critical account of MSS. relating to old Gujarat and a 
history of te Province written to furnish a background 
to the life and times of the Great Acharya; it also con- 
tains a review 8f his woiks. Nothing so very Goripre- 
hensive has till now’ been published in Gujarat on he 
subjéct and we aré sure that it would prove of great help 
to those who ate interested in the literaturé and ‘social 
life of old Gujarat. Prof. Athavale’s Notés are all that 


is désirable and having been writtén in great detail with | 


otitlook are likely to prove the last word on: the subject. 
We heartily congratulate the Jaina Vidyala in présenting 
this ‘scholarly work to students of research. 


(1) PRACHIN BHARATVARSHA : By Acharya 


Shri Vijayandra Suri. Printed at the Anand Printing - 


Press, Bhavnagar. Paper Cover. Pp. 247. Price Re. 1-8. 
(2) MAHA KSHATRAPA RAJA RUDRA DAMA: By 
the same Author. Printed at the Mahodaya Printing 
Pp. 82. Paper Cover. Price Rs. 2. 
(3) MATHURA NO SINHDHWAJA: By the same 
Author. Printed at the Mahodaya Printing Press, Bhav- 
nagar. Pp, 42 Paper Cover. 1937. Price Re. 1. 


In the first book, the Acharya Shri has tgiedeto expose 
the false account given by Dr. T. L. Shah in his work 
called Prachin Bharatvarsha He calls it “ Sinhaval Kar” 
and he quotes many well known authorities in confirma- 
tion of his views. The two other books are also intended. 
to combat the views of the Doctor, on Rudradama and 
Sinhdhwaja. Here too the Acharya has cited chapter 
and verse for his opinion. All the three are sure to 
prove of use to history students. 


KM, J. 


? 
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THE STORY OF CHANDIDAS 
By Prorrssor PRIYARANJAN SEN, m.a, PRS. 


[Chandidas, ordained as a priest and singer for the goddess Basali at Chhatrina, united to Rami in 
spiritual companionship, had become widely known for his devotion to God, love of men and excellent poetry. 
The Raja of Bishnupur entertained him as an honoured guest in his court; the Nawab of Pandua invited him 
to Pandua and sent an escort to bring him with all distinction. On the way Chandidas rescued a young 
and beautiful maiden named Rama from Rupchand, the tantrik Sadhu, converted him to a hetter life, and 
married the two. At Nannur on his way he converted two Sakta Brahmins, Srikanta and Sambhunath, father 
and son, to his own doctrine, and Kamala, Sambhunath’s wife, also renounced home, dressed as a Bhairavi. The 
Nawah’s real aim was to have Chandidas killed, and thus to have paved the way for the spread of Islam in 
India. But all his schemes failed, and he turned from an enemy te an admirer. Chandidas stopped with him 
for a considerable time, when strange discoveries were Made; it transpired that Rama was none other than 
Pramila, Kamala’s own sister. Both the sisters had been marri¢d, and they .knew their identity when brought 
face to face with each other, and not earlier. 

With the mission of reconciling the daughters to their father and mother who had been distressed b¥ 
all sorts of rumour about them, Chandidas then went to Ranganathpur and the parents were most agreeably 
surprised to find their Jost daughters restored to them with all honour. He bore down all village opposition 
to their welcome home by his argument and powers, and above all by his nersonality, while Rami placated the 
womenfolk by her emphatic assertion of their, honourable status coupled by her own loving treatment of the 
village women with all their faults, The issue was thus a matter of joy to all the parties concerned; on the top 
of this, a visit from Vidyapati and Rupnarayan, who had been travelling all the way from Mithila to meet 
the Poet, known to them so far only by repute and-through his exquisite songs, made the cup of happiness, for the 


party of Chandidas, full: to the brim] 
/ 


At Kewnputt: An Evin Sperarr RecuAImEp 


Next. morning found the party at Kenduli, 
a village hallowed by the sacred memory of 
Jaydev, the great Vaishnav poet. of Bengal. 
Chandidas was accompanied by Vidyapati and 
Rupnarayan, Rami and Rudramali. When 
they had reached the place and had on arrival 
been wrapped in holy meditation, Rudramali 
was startled to find on him the shadow of a 
man lean and thin patiently waiting and watch- 
ing at a close distance. It turned out to be a 
poor and famished Brahmin who had got 
nothing that day by begging, and who had two 
mouths to feed at home. There was in the 
village a rich man named Sriharsha, and he had 
sought his help only to be driven off. He had 
spent the whole day without food; could there 
be any relief ? It was a shock to Rudramali 
to learn that in a village where piety and devo- 
tion to: Hari were still the order of the day, a 
poor Brahmin was suffered to die of hunger. 


“With the *permission of Chandidas, Rudramali 


went and called on Sriharsha and impressed 
on him the imperative need of ministering to 
the needs of the poor Brahmin. Before the rich 
villager could utter his protest, food was brought 
in from the kitchen ‘under instructions from 
his wife, while his children supplied the Brahmin 
with provisions for future use. This, as. may 
well be imagined, did not please Sriharsha who 


V 


asked Rudramali, a stranger to him, for his 
credentials. He learnt that the man belonged 
to the party of. Chandidas just arrived. “ But 
what chances had a poet: of success and fame, 
in a village where Jaydev had sung?” The 
query’ was disagreeable to Rudramali who re- 
torted that Chandidas was not a mere poet but 
had miraculous powers also. If any one spent 
some money on him, it would come back to him 
iereased two-fold; nay, if any one gave him 
silver, he would get back double its weight in 
gold. His ecupidity roused, the Brahmin (Sri- 
harsha) declared’ that though he had no erav- 
ing for riches he would be glad to reéeive Chan- 
didas and his party and’ entertain them as his 
guests, as a matter of duty. Rudramali 
understood him fully, but accepted his offer, 
and so Chandidas and his party were installed 
at Sriharsha’s residence. = 


Now. the poor Brahmin, the cause of so 
much ado, having been well entertained by 
Sriharsha’s people, set out for home, and*hav- 
ing proceeded a considerable, distance, laid him- 
self down under a spreadjng banyan tree and 
soon fell asleep, fatigued with his walk. A 
monkey who had béen perching on-a branch 
of the tree, then came down and took his bag 
of clothes away. The poor beggar discovered 
his loss on waking up and, was mad with grief 
and despair. A. mischievous spirit that chanced 
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- to pass that way tried to cheer him up, and to 
make good the loss by a munificent reward 
‘ provided he carried out the instructions he would 
recelve. The Brahmin wanted immediate pay- 
-ment in advance, and at once received a bag 
full of gold coins. ‘Hlated at this windfall, he 
wanted to know about the nature of his com- 
mission and was told that he must kill Chandi- 
das. The proposal, as might be expected, sim- 
ply staggered him ‘and..he refused point-blank 
to lend his hand to any stich nefarious scheme; 
what! to kill such a soul, the-soul of a poet, 
‘one who was bubbling over with love for all,— 
a scholar and saint, whose days were devoted 
‘to the worship of God, without any idea of 
creature comforts! Ugh! It was an offer 
which stunk. “ Why not do it yourself?” He 
turned round on his tempter. But the stranger 
declared it was quite easy to discomfit Chandi- 
das if the leaders of the local community could 
bring him to book for his bad associations and 
hypocrisy. If the poor Brahmin would help 
in getting up a tribunal from the village, the 
stranger (he called himself Siddheswar, a 
.“ Brahmin ”) would be there, and the rest might 
be left to him. 

The arrangement apparently satisfied both 
the parties and soon thé prevailing discontent 
-against Chandidas gathered strength.’ Kenduli 
was an Old village and, as has been already 
pointed out, hallowed by the tradition of Jay- 
dev; a new poet would find it very difficult to 
get admirers. there, for the first impulse of the 
villager towards him would be to think of him 
as a parvenu., Sriharsha, who had put up 
‘Chandidas atid his party at his own place, also 


came in for general abuse; was not Chandidas’ 


accompanied by a woman and did he not remain 
“a saint” in spite of everything ? Thus it 
came about that Sriharsha was boycotted, and 
his friend, Kanta, Jaydev’s descendant and like 
him a physician by caste and profession, was 
forbidden by the local magnates to. call on 
Chandidas or to step into Sriharsha’s 
residence on pain of being similarly boycotted; 
social #stracism would tell heavily on his pro- 
fession. Kamalakanta, one of the local magnates 


and an influential leader of the opposition; had. 


to consult the physician at this juncture because 
his tnly son fell seriously ill. The physician, 
on examining his patient, advised Kamalakanta’s 
“wife to seek the faveur of Chandidas as nothing 
else, no rational treatment nor routine method, 
would do him any good now. The hint.proved 
repugnant to the visitors who chanced to be 
present then, and they left in disgust at the 
suggestion; but Kamalakanta declared he would 
“brave the wrath of the community and follow 
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the suggestion, for it was a matter of life and 
death for his only son. The mother and the 
wife of the young patient immediately visited 
Sriharsha’s place and just when Chandidas 
was giving them: his blessing, news was brought 
in that the boy had died ! 

Did the Saint’s blessings then mean nothing 
at all? Was he an impostor, after all? He 
had prided in truth being the basis of his life 
and religion; and his whole career depended on 
the truth of his predictions which were in the 
nature of realisations of truth. Chandidas at 
once started for the cremation ground where 
the dead body was being placed on the pyre. 
He took it down and began to meditate over it, 
but they shouted at him, for what they thought 
to be an act of sacrilege, had him bound, and, 
after replacing the body on the pyre’ they set 
fire to it according to custom. Just then the 
whole atmosphere changed; there were frequent 
thunder-claps and rain poured down in torrents. 
They all ran away and Chandidas found him- 
self alone with the dead body and he tried 
again to bring the dead back to life. This time 
he was successful; and the young man, regain- 
ing consciousness, learnt. from Chandidas how 
he came to be there, and he was advised to go 
home. Dae 

Meanwhile, the people who had deserted 
the body had run to the village and spread the 
report that. the Saint was nothing but a mon- 
ster who had eaten up the corpse, and who knew 
but he would not eat men alive! The best 
course therefore was to kill him outright. They 
got up a crowd and it rushed towards the cre- 
mation ground to kill him. Whom should it 
meet on its way but the son of Kamalakanta 
who had been placed on, the funeral pyre just 
a short while ago? Had he returned to life 
or was it only a ghost? If the former supposi- 
tion was right, certainly Chandidas was’ absol- 
ved from all charges. Kamalakanta’s  son,. 
advancing with a smile on his lips, dispelled all 
their doubts and reassured them that he was 
alive and that the Saint was still in a state of 
contemplation. 

The time had now come for testing Chandi- 
das; was he really a saint, after all? Or, only 
a hypocrite? The. idea was troubling the 
crowd, and as it came near a big banyan tree 
in, an uncertain mood, it came across a stranger 
there (it was our old acquaintance, Siddheswar) 
who introduced himself as a great scholar, who 
though young in age had defeated veterans in 
argument, and who was now eager to meet 
Chandidas and test his scholarship. The crowd 
at once realised that he was its man, and jf he. 
could be persuaded to enter the lists against 
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. Gitagovinda. 
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the great “saint,” there would be a remarkable 
tussle of strength. The idea caught the fancy 
of the villagers, and next morning they called a 
meeting in the spacious courtyard of the village 
temple to be held in the evening for the purpose. 

The whole village came out in the evening 
to listen to the scholars’ dispute; Siddheswar 
was the popular hero, and everybody tried to 
show him honour and attention. Last to arrive 
on the scene was Chandidas accompanied by 
Rudramalr and Rasmani, Vidyapati and 
Rupnarayan, and his arrival filled the whole 
place with a strange aroma and influence. 
Some attributed it to the magic powers which 
Chandidas was said to possess, others to his 
sterling character and the divine love which he 
felt for all created beings. Then up rose 
Siddheswar and presented his charge before the 
assembly: a Sadhu walking along with a 
woman was by itself a serious offence, and 
Chandidas should not be spared. If it was 
pointed out that he was a Brahman, then the 
obvious reply was that the sacred thread was 
no index of Brahmanic qualities, and honour 


‘should be given only where honour was due. 


Chandidas deserved no credit either as a 
Brahman or a Sadhu. At this charge 
Chandidas merely smiled but Rami declared 
that she was not an ordinary woman and the 
ordinary standards of human relationship would 
not apply to her case. If, in the discussion 
about to ensue, any party was defeated, what 
would be the penalty, she enquired. Siddhes- 
war arrogantly replied that in that case he 
would serve the rest of his life as a menial 
servant in their employment. But who would 
be the umpire? “ Jaydeb,” promptly replied 
Rami, “or the stone image in the temple.” 
“ Do you suppose the dead or the stone image 
could serve as a Judge?” “Why not?” A 
voice replied. “TI will not only give my decision 
but also enforce my penalty on the defeated 


party.” “ But who are you ? ” asked Siddheswar. 


“JT am Jaydev.” “That is absurd, you know. 
Well, if you are Jaydev, can you compose in 
his style?” “Yes; here you are;” and the 
assembly was surprised to listen to mellifluous 
verses composed in the manner and style of 
ving When the recitation was over, 
the voice declared further that he who would 
reply to the verses In a corresponding style 
would prove himself:the better man of the two. 
Nobody was forthcoming to take up the 
challenge, though it was repeated, and then 
Chandidas stood up, visibly affected by the 
spirit of Jaydev to whom he bowed down in 


. all jhumility, and then he composed a string 


of verses all extempore which in poetry and 
90—13 , 
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style was a perfect match to those verses which 
had pleased them a little while ago. 

The verdict, as may be supposed, was then 
given in favour of Chandidas, but Siddheswar, 
leagued with the mischievous element in the 
crowd, refused to accept it. Then Chandidas 
shouted down their opposition, and exposed the 
leader in his true colours before the whole 
assembly : it was but a Brahman guilty of a 
heinous erime in a previous life who, hounded 
out of all decent company, now tried to injure 
Chandidas and Rami .because they were 
diametrically opposed to him in their concep- 
tion of life. The Brahmans present rose 
against the culprit but Chandidas intervened, 
and succeeded in making him repent, and it 
was repentance that saved him at the last 
moment. . 


Tus Eptsops or KAanyant 


The friends from Mithila then bade the poet 
adieu, and Chandidas made ready to leave -for 
Chhatrina. The villagers had learnt to love 
him and they were visibly affected now that he 
was going away. They scrambled to him, 
bowed, and took leave. A _ girl, young and 
beautiful, an orphan, sulked m a corner 
and was in tears. She had _ attended 
upon Chandidas and his party with great 
devotion and was happy in their company. 
Who would now look upon her with so much 
affection as the Poet, and who would teach her 
the duties of women with so much care as Rami 
had been showing all these days! Chandidas 
stood before her and gave her hig blessing that 
she might enjoy happiness in her married life; 
for every father wished that of his daughter, 
and it was exactly the footing on which he stood 
to her. But when Chandidas wished her a happy 
married life, it caused her to weep all the more, 
and he looked at Sriharsha for a key to this 
mysterious grief. Then Sriharsha explained. 
Kalyani was an orphan; she was a Kshatriya 
girl, and her father, out hunting, had been 
mauled and killed by a tiger, and the mother 
committed Suttee. Kalyani was a girl ‘temark- 
ably strong both in body and mind, and she 
vowed vengeance to all tigers. She was always 
roaming about in search of a tiger; and ghan- 
cing to meet one in the wild forest, she hurled at 
it a wooden missile which she was always carry- 
ing and which brought: the animal down and 
killed it. A young man, beautiful like a prince 
who was passing by, was hurt by the missile 
which rebounded from the animal, and he fell 
senseless. Kalyani nursed the young man back 
to life, and the two fell in love and were 
married. Kalyani was a general favourite, 
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and everybody wished her well. The morning 
after the marriage, however, people found her 
in tears. Five soldiers had entered her house 
overnight and had taken her husband away by 
force. She forgot to ask him his name, and 
there could be no enquiries. Thus it seemed 
she was doomed to live practically like a 
widow, and the blessing of Chandidas sounded 
to her like an ironical remark, rather than an 
expression of sincere good-will ‘as it undoubt- 
edly was. 

“This account troubled Chandidas; for he 
knew, though she did not, that it was the prince 
of Jamkudi that had met and married her; and 
he knew further that he had been imprisoned 
by Jahnavi, the Rani of the Mallas who was 
acting as the Regent now that Gopal, her hus- 
band and the Raja of the Mallas, had died and 
his Rani, the mother of the young King, had 
committed Suttee. The Prince of Jamkudi felt 
he had the right to the throne, and thinking 
the time opportune he attacked the capital, only 
to meet with a repulse; and then, as he was 
going to Pandua to seek the Nawab’s aid, he 
fell in with Kalyani, married her and, taken 
by surprise by the Rani’s men at the wedding 
night, he was carried away a prisoner. The 
Rani had .him brought to her presence every 
oo and ordered a hundred stripes every 

a, 

Chandidas knew all this; and he carefully 
considered his campaign, determined to save 
the Prince and make Kalyani happy. Rudra- 
mali would try methods of conciliation, the girl 
would meet Jahnavi and crush her pr ide, Rami 
would set the’ Prince free, and for war he would 
get the aid of the goddess Basali. With this 
plan before them they set out for the capital 
of the Mallas. 

Jahnavi, while ordering the usual number 
of lashes to the Prince, found unexpected oppo- 
sition and grave remonstrance from her Minis- 
ter: after all, the Prince had just claims to 
the throne, and for the internal turmoils of the 
kingdom he was not to blame; so the punishment 
was uwjustifiable and too severe. The Rani 
resented the interference and would have ask- 
ed him to resign but that the relations between 
the Minister and herself were not those of an 
employer and an employee, they were more like 
a father and a daughter. He therefore prevailed 
upon her in revokifig the penal measure of 
daily lashes. She accepted the suggestion but 
ordered instead the beheading of the Prince. 
That was too severe a measure, and might bring 
on the country (it was suggested to her) the 
dire vengeance of the gods. But she was not 
afraid of any reverses; was not Madanmohan 
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the guardian deity of Bishnupur? Surely they 
would rely on the god for help. But the Minis-: 
ter explained to her the strength of her enemies. 

The Prince was surprised on his marriage night 
when he had laid down his arms and retired 
for the night; and the bride would have effected 
a-rescue, but that she felt anxious if some harm 

might befall the prisoner her husband if she 

attacked the party. She followed them orn foot 
but they rode off. Then she stayed at her 

home in Kenduli, and Chandidas, on learning 

her plight, had’ promised to rescue the prisoner 
and restore him to his wife. Therefore the Rani 

must beware how she dealt with -him. 

The Prince was. brought before her and 
he came, erect and of haughty bearing. The 
Rani stormed and stamped her foot, but he did 
not quail before her. “ And why should TI bow 
down to you as if you owned the country? I 
still hold strongly that you have no right to it; 
your husband did not inherit it rightly “but the 
fact is, when-my uncle died childless: my father 
could not gain the throne because your husband 
influenced the people by his liberal bribes and 
clever intrigues. I have been trying to get it 
back ever since I came of age. Kill me quick, 
or give my kingdom back; there is no alterna- 
tive left for you.” When this exchange of words 


‘was passing on between the Rani and the pri- 


soner, news was brought.to her that the trench- 
es, which had been so long filled with water, 
all on a sudden went dry. Scenting danger 
from unexpected quarters she ordered them to 
be quickly refilled and at the same time, so 
great was her spite, she asked that the Prince 
might be beheaded at once. 

But then, there was strange eenion: 
They found the god Siva standing before them _ 
and asking them to cease from wrangling. He 
advised the Rani to desist from her murderous 
wrath, to get. reconciled to the Prince, and to 
give him a perganna or group of villages as an 
expression of her good-will. But the proposal 
proved unacceptable to both the parties; the 
Rani would not hear of making any gift to her 
enemy, nor would the Prince agree to forego 
his rights. Unable to effect the desired recon- 
ciliation, the god left them to their fate and 


‘went away. If the truth must be told, it was. 


not the god Siva or Rudra really. but our old 
friend Rudramali commissioned by Chandidas 
for the purpose in arranging the plan of cam- 
paign. Discomfited, JRudramali went and re- 

ported himself to his master who then ordered ~ 
a messenger to go and approach the young King, 


‘the Rani’s step-son, to open negotiations in the 
That messenger, mindful -of the,pro-- : 
'prieties, saw him at Court and prayed to him 


matter. 


~ 


\ 


he 


. of action,” 


. absyrd proposition.” 
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to consider the case of the Prince of Jamkudi: 


in a favourable light. This was, strange to re- 
late, the first inkling that had reached the King 
about the situation, and that generous young 
man agreed at once to set the captive ‘Prince 
free, with, of course, his step-mother’s per- 
mission. Dismissing the messenger he called 
on his mother and in all humility asked her 
the reason, why the Prince had been kept a 
captive so long. ‘Notwithstanding the manner 
in which the query was asked the Rani was 
startled to find a distinct change had come 


upon her step-son, who was growing into 
manhood, and she questioned him about the 
duties of a King. “The King, created in 


the image of God, boul maintain his subjects 
in peace and prosperity, and he should be 
always ready to sacrifice his own interests for 
their betterment. Rebellions or insurrections 
he must crush, but the leaders deserve a 
different treatment from ordinary criminals,— 
the King has to remember that they wanted 
to rival him.” “Should not the King, then, 
repress or torture anybody ?” ‘“ Why, yes, 
but only for the good of the person concerned, 
not in his own :nterests. The King should never 
take away life to vent his own spite.” The 
answer was a clear indication of how the King 
thought, but the Rani did not approve of such 
.an attitude towards life; she rebuked him for 
‘professing a philosophy which was foreign to 
his class, and she was of opinion that it was 
not his philosophy of life, but a view imposed 
on him by the old minister who had_ been 
appointed to advise him and who should have 
known better. ‘“ What do you advise me now?” 
asked the King. ‘Come with me to the field 
urged the Rani. “But I will go 
alone, O mother,” replied he. And so war 
preparations were set on foot, and the whole of 
Bishnupur was astir with the hum of coming 
events. 


Tre FicuT AnD THE SEQUEL 
After an affectionate send-off from his 
royal mother, the young King was about to 
leave for the battle-field when lo! a young 


and beautiful damsel, with a wooden and impro--- 


- vised lance in one hand and with a long pole 
in the ot el came to him singly. The young 
King bowed and asked her who she was and 
what she wanted. Kalyani explained her posi- 
tion and made known her resolve to work 
_actively for her husband’s freedom. ‘“ How dare 
you? You are alone, unarmed, single-handed, 
anda woman. For you to win the battle is an 
“Weigh the cause, O 


King; a woman’s husband has been kept a 
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prisoner; her natural mildness has made room 
for her tiger-like instinct.” ‘ But I cannot 
fight you unarmed. Choose your weapon from 
my armoury, and then we two may fight.” 
“Alas, you are too young, I do not find it 
in me to hurt you.” “It cannot be helped, lady; 
it is a duty that must be performed, however 
unwillingly. I have to fight you.” “But it is 
equally your duty to protect the innocent and 
reprove the wicked. Judge, O King, between 
guilt and innocence. Your father usurped my 
father-in-law’s domain, and you have im- 
prisoned my husband whom I would rescue. 


Decide, I entreat, where guilt lies,—with 
my husband and _ father-in-law, or you 
and your’ father.” “I feel sure you will 


get back your kingdom, and on my death the 
throne will revert to you. But still it ina 
puzzle to me to think how you, a woman with- 
out anybody to help you, can win the fight 
against me.” “Do not trouble yourself about 
that; women are no doubt the. weaker sex; but 
if they once set their heart on having a thing 
or asserting themselves, you may depend upon 
it that no power on earth shall prevent them.” 
With these words, the fight began, and despite 
her homely weapons Kalyani came on and on, 
the arrows shot by royal soldiers being skilfully 
deflected by her whirling stick and the youthful 
King had to yield the ground before her step by 
step. Seizing her opportunity when the King 
was off his guard, she promptly disarmed him 
and made him her captive. Higher powers 
would have intervened but Chandidas was on 
the alert and he took prompt measures to shove 
them away. Thus was Madahmohan inter- 
cepted by the poet, and the King received no 
aid from his guardian deity even when in 
great distress. 

At this critical juncture the Rani, Jahnavi, 
came on the scene and it was a shock to her to 
find the boy King a captive and that by a 
woman. Kalyani introduced herself to the 
Rani and offered her terms,—her husband’s 
release and restoration of seven villages; other- 
wise the young King would be treated,ssame as 
her husband, with a hundred lashes a day. The 
Rani, however, found these terms wholly un- 
acceptable: she bitterly regretted her numerous 
acts of piety since the gods had thus deserted 
her at her hour of gneed. Never mind, 
she: must fight it out;® and they fought 
each other, Kalyani and Jahnavi, with a fury 
that was rare to match; till a messenger Pushed 
in to say that a certain strange lady had broken 
into the prison and released the Prince of Jam- 
kudi. This meant a sure defeat for Bishnupur 
and thé Rani found no alternative but to 
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surrender to Kalyani which she did. They 
marched on to the prison but Chandidas met 
them on the way. They bowed to him and the 
Rani, smarting under the disgrace of her defeat, 
asked him why, in spite of the great attention 
lavished on him by the late Raja and the royal 
family, why he had deserted them and brought 
them to such a pass, because she understood 
Chandidas was at the root of all this matter. 
“Tf gods desert, why pray to them at all?” 


Uy 
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she asked. Chandidas consoled her in her great 
grief, reconciled her to her fate, which he 
showed to be quite just and logical, and then 
persuaded the young Raja to make a gift of a 
proup of villages in favour of the Prince of 
Jamkudi who would thenceforth live peacefully 
with Kalyani, his wife. The young King 
obeyed, and all were satisfied with the turn of 
the affairs. 
' (To be concluded.) 


; | RANGOON CELEBRATION OF SARAT CHANDRA 


CHATTERJEE 


Under the auspices of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat 
(Burma Branch) was celebrated in Rangoon the first death 
anniversary of Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the novelist of 
Bengal. 

At 7-30 am. on Sunday, the 2nd Artil, 1939, 
friends and admirers of the novelist, including the Hon’ble 
Saw Po Chit, Minister for Education and U. Tin Tut, I.C.S., 
the Finance Secretary, assembled in large number on the 
southern side of the Secretariat compound and went to 
some important places in Rangoon associated with his 
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engagement. A large portrait of the novelist, kindly 
Jent by the Non-Gazetted Civil Accounts Association of 
A.-G.’s Office, for the occasion was placed on the car of 
Mr. J. R. Chowdhury, Advocate of the High Court, Ran- 
goon, and brought to the place. 

The procession then went to the office of the Minister 
for Land and Revenue on the groundfloor of the southern 
wing of the Secretariat Building. Mr. N. C. Dutta, the 
Registrar, cordially received. them at the entrance to the 
office. Inside this office, a photograph of the novelist 





~ the procession, with Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s portrait on a car, in frorft of the Office of the 
; Accountant General, Rangoon 


memory. The Hon’ble U Tun, the Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, sent a letter expressing his regret for not 
being able to join the function on account of a previous 


+. 


was kept on a table which was placed on the exact spot 
where he sat and served as a clerk in the office of the 
Examiner, P. W. Accounts, which was located there. 
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The procession in front of the Bernard Free Library, Rangoon, where Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 
used to pursue his studies 


Mr. B. N. Das; M.H.R., President, Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishat (Burma Branch), garlanded the photograph. The 
Education Minister and the Finance Secretary stood in 
front of the photograph in an attitude of respect. 

Mr. K. K. Kar, the Honorary Secretary of the Pari- 
shat, then gave a brief description as to how the novelist 
worked in the office, how his office superiors always liked 
him in spite of his many lapses and how he passed his jolly 
life there along with his friends and how in intervals 
of office work he used to write. 

The assembled persons then left in a procession on 
foot and proceeded along Spark Street, Fraser Street, 
Sule Pagoda Road and Montgomery Street to the Bernard 
Free Library. 

The Librarian and My. Cassim, Professor of Pali, 
University College, Rangoon, and Secretary to the Board 
of Trustees of the Library and U Hla Aung, M.A, a 
Lecturer, Rangoon University, and the Librarian and the 
staff and Mr. K. N. Dangali, one of the Trustees, met the 
procession at the gate and conducted the visitors to the 
Reading Room. 

Mr. K. K. Ear, the Honorary Secretary of the Pari- 
shat, then placed a photograph of the novelist on a read- 
ing tablegand garlanded it and addressed the gathering, 


‘which consistedg of many readers, the authorities and 


staff of the Library, and described the very important and 
intimate connection Sarat Chandra had with this Library. 
He said that Sarat Chandra used to go to this Library 
very. often. He had free access to everything in this 
library. He knew almost all the important books in the 
Library and also knew the particular almirah in which 
the book or books he wanted were to be found. He used 
‘to sit in a corner unnoticed and absorbed in study. Among 
othera he used to read the works of Tolstoy most. 

He -was all praise for the Library and used to say 


that nowhere else would he find a Library in which he 
felt perfectly at home and could pursue his studies at 
ease. When he left Rangoon for good, he regretted hav- 
ing to leave the Library. He may be said to be a pro- 
duct of this Library. , 
Mr. Cassim on behalf of the Trustees felt glad that 
while people generally adversely criticised the shost- 
comings of the Library, there is at least one famous writer, 
who appreciated the benefit of the Library afforded him. 
From the Library, the procession wended its way 
along Montgomery Street, Sule Pagoda Road, Dalhousie 
Street and Barr Street to the north-western gate of the 
Accountant-General’s Office, where they were received 
by Mr. S. M. Banerjee,, the Assistant Accountant-General 
and Mr. Jj. N. Chatterjee, the Establishment Officer and 
some of the staff and conducted to the room on the second 
floor where the novelist actually sat and worked. A 
photograph of the novelist was placed on a table kept 
on the exact spot where he used to sit. Mr. Kar des- 
cribed many reminisence of those days. Mr. Kar also 
graphically described how the novelist behaved when in 
office a sudden inspiration came to him and he began to 
write. He also said that he was standing before the 
novelist when he began his famous work Sreekanta 
in office, and described what talk he had with the Writer. 
He also mentioned about his discussions with the novelist 
about his work Palli Samaj. . 
The party was then conducted to the Reading Room 
of the Office Association, when the photograph of the 
novelist was garlanded by U Tin Tut, the Finance Secre- 
tary. In this room the office Association has kept a 
seven feet portrait of the ndévelist which was unveiled 
by Mr. C. V. S. Rao, the Accountant-General, Burma, 
after his death. 
After thanking the organisers of the function. U Tin 
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Tut said that his action in garlanding the photograph 
will be taken as a token of tribute of Burma and the 
Burmese to the merits of a great people of a great coun- 
try. He also said that he was very pleased in he'ng 
associated in the pleasant function. In his official life, 


he had come across many Bengali friends and always - 


appreciated their high level of intellect. There was not 
much difference, he said, between a Bengali and a Bur- 
man in thonght. He said further that the Honorary 


Secretary of the Parishat, who was pr:vileged to be asso- . 


ciated with, the rovelist in his early days, has stated 
that Dr. Chatterjee benefited a\great deal and took his 
inspiration from. studies in the Bernard Free Library 
and began writing many of his famous works. He was 
glad thet the great writer was associated with Burma 
and that he established a connection between Burma end 
the great country of Bengal. He hoped that this bond 
which binds Bengal and Burma will be everlasting. 

Mr. Kar thanked U Tin Tut for very kindly associating 
himself with the function amid his multifarious pre- 
occupation, especially during’ a strenuous Budget session. 

A public meeting was held at the Bengal Academy 
‘at 6 p.m. to solemnise the first death anniversary of Sarat 
Chendra Chatterjee. The Hon’ble U Htoon Aung Gyvaw, 
Finance Minister, was voted to the Chair. Among those 
present were : 


“ (1) Swami Shyamananda, (2) U Tin Tut, Finance 
Secretary, (3) Mr. C. V. S. Rao, Accountant-General, 
Burma, (4) Mr. R. G. Iyengar, M.H.R., Advocate, (5) 
Mr. Malik Rem, Advocate and Municipal Councillor, (6) 
Mr. K. N. Dangali, Advocate, Mun‘cipal Councillor. (7) 
Mr. J. R. Chowdhury, Advocate, (8) Mr. J. C. Ghosh, 
Advocate, (9) Professor '‘R. P. Chowdhury, (10) Professor 
N. C. Das and (11) Mr. S. M. Banerjee, Assistant 
Accountant-General, 

After the Chairman had heen garlanded by the 
Honorery Secretary, he delivered a short speech in which 


~ he thanked the Parishat for giving him an opportunity to 


+. 
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- honour thé great writer of Bengal. He was glad that 


he was associated with Burma, which fact accounted for 
a new outlook on Life and its social problems. 

Mr. S. M. Banerjee, Assistant Accountant-General, 

then read a learned naver, detailing the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the novelist and quoted many remarks that 
eminent men have made about the novelist and his writ- 
ings. . 
- Mr. R. P. Chowdhury, M.A., P.R.S., Lecturer in 
Pali, Judson College, then read a very interesting and’ 
excellent paper giving details of his works, his style, his 
language and the manner of his dealing with, them. 

Mr. B. N. Das, President of the Parishat, then read’ 
a short paper giving the salient features of his writings 
and especially the new angle from which he looked at 
Womanhood and how he bestowed the highest praise on 
Burmese Womanhood. 


U Tin Tut made a nice speech, saying how the 
novelist was an exponent of the -thoughts and ideals of 
the great Bengali people and how glad he felt to be assa- 
ciated with this function. 

The Honorary Secretary, Mr. Kar, then delivered am 
interesting speech, pointing out how the writings of the 
novelist directly touched the heart of his readers and 
made a direct appeal to their emotion and sentiment. 
He appealed to some of the administrative officers of the 
Government, who were present at the meeting, to do- 
something by which the intellectual’ and’ cultural contact 
between the Burmans and the Bengalis could be_ placed 
on a permanent basis. He hoped that early steps would! 
be teken for the purpose. . 

Mr. K. N. Dangali offered a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for being able to preside at the meeting amidst 
his multifarious duties during a busy éession and to 
U Tin Tut for joining the procession and walking all 
the way from the Secretariat to the Bernard’ Free Library, 
and also thanked one and all who helped to. make the 
function a success. 
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INDIA FACES EAST 
By ALBERT E. KANE, ph.p., Lu.s. 


Frew people have realized the significant role 
that India, consciously or unconsciously, is 
- playing, and may continue to play in the 
‘ drama of the Far East. She may prove to be 
the determining factor in the solution of the 
problem of bringing order out of chaos and 
restoring peace to the embattled peoples of the 
Orient. Their own problem being not such a 
different one, the attitude of India’s teeming 
millions towards the combatants is clear. 
“There is no section of the Indian people,” 
recently said Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, “ which does 
not feel keenly and profoundly with the Chinese 
nation at present engaged in a life and death 
struggle for the sake of national independence.” 
The question is whether this feeling can or will 
ibe translated into effective action in support of 
her neighbor. In order properly to consider 
this, we must first analyse some historical and 
geographical facts concerning China. | 

John Hay, in an attempt to save China 
from dismemberment and to prevent the closure 
and restriction of Chinese Markets theretofor 
open to all, startled the world in 1899 with his 
“Open Door” notes. His policy was then 
adopied by the Great Powers and formed the 
basis on which they co-operated to open China 
to trade. But the entrance to that vast poten- 
tial Oriental market was then through the 
“Front Door,” the easily accessible seacoast. 
In that era, it was quite convenient to come 
that way where a welcome was more or less to 
be found. Very few of the “ Trades People ” 
bothered going to the “ Back Door ” which was 
far more difficult to approach, where the wel- 
come was not so certain and where the profits 
consequently were likely to be less. 


_ A few enterprising and shrewd “ firms,” 
. however, dimly foresaw the possibility of the 
“Front Door” jamming and had already made 
preparatjong to get in by the rear entrance 
where tradinge might still continue and might 
even become the more lucrative. As early as 
1885, France secured a protectorate over Indo- 
China in order to control the Red River as an 
approach from the south to the far, western 
province of Yunnan. Ten years later she ob- 
tained certain mining. rights there and in-May 
of the following year, received the first con- 
cession to construct a railway on Chinese 


e 


territory. The obvious purpose was to divert 
trade to Indo-China rather than allow it to go 
eastward to Hong Kong and Shanghai where 
competition with other nations would be 
keener. 


. The British, clever diplomats that they are, 
were not caught napping. They also wanted 
to build a railway line to Yunnan from 
Mandalay to the southwest. The French, 
however, had previously signed a treaty with 
the Burmese King obtaining the right to build 
a road from Mandalay to Tongking. In 1885, 
partly to avoid ratification of this treaty, and . 
to prevent an extension of French influence, 
Great Britain créated an “ incident,” invaded 
Burma with the aid of her Indian cavalry and 
shortly thereafter annexed it. The game at the 
“Rear Door” had commenced. 


ee France in 1897 and 1898 followed up her 
Initial steps by trying to protect Indo-China, 
her approach to the “ Back Door,” by securing 
from the Chinese Governmen: a non-alienation 
agreement for the Island of Hainan in the Gulf 
of Tongking, as well as for her potential 
market, the Province of Yunnan itself, 
The British countered French -action in 1912 
by getting Russia’ to recognize Tibet “in the far 
west as a British sphere of influence, and in 
1914 forced China to agree that Outer Tibet 
adjoining India was to be autonomous. Along 
with other reasons, the British may have had 
their eye on the gold in not too distant Szech- 
wan which, along with the Yangtze - Valley, 
they also considered within their sphere of 
interest. Today Chinese control there has al- 
most vanished and Tibet is almost completely 
under British domination. 


Meanwhile, Russia approached from the 
North over a vast stretch of land through Outer 
Mongolia and gradually extended her authority 
in that region. In 1913, China gave Rufsia 
special privileges in that area, and by the 1915. 
Sino-Russian Treaty, the @utonomy of Outer 
Mongolia was recognized. After the Russian 
revolution, between 1919 and 1924, Russian 
armed forces aided in the creation of the 
Mongol People’s Republic, with whom they 
concluded a Mutual Assistance Pact. They 
thus dealt with this “Republic” as if it were 
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an independent state and even made loans to 
it without interest. Paradoxically, the U.S.S.R. 
continued to recognize Chinese sovereignty 
over Outer Mongolia and entered into a Non- 
aggression Pact with China. That part of Inner 
Mongolia not completely under Japanese con- 
trol, composed of the Chinese provinces of Nin-. 
ghsia, Sutyuan and Chahar, was also susceptible 
to Russian influence through the Mongols oi 
Outer Mongolia, and is connected through a 
“Side Door” with the south of China by rail 
via Kalgan and Suiyuan. However, Japanese 
- proximity has neutralized this means of ingress 


and. left open only the “ Back Door” through | 


the northwest of China by way of a long over- 
-land road which must skirt or conquer the great 
Gobi desert. 

. The complementary but selfish attempts of 
these three nations to get in the back way 
proved of.more value to China than anticipated, 
for they provided her in the present Sino- 
Japanese conflict with needed lines of commu- 
nication. Over the long northern route via 
Urumehi in Sinkiang and Lanchow in Kansu 
trekked Russian cars and supplies. This 
movement was slow and took about a fortnigh! 
because the distance to Southwest China was 
enormous and the terrain far from easy. 
Russia’s own defense needs also somewhat 
limited the quantity available. for’ Chinese 
consumption. “A great deal of war materials 
probably came from the French by railway 
from Haiphong across the Indo-Chinese border 
to Kunming until Japanese threats slowed 
their passage. The Japanese menace to the 
security of Indo-China itself through the recent 
seizure of the Island of Hainan may have 
stopped them altogether. ‘Fhe less than a. third 
completed Burma road seemed China’s main 


hope of'salvation and it was speedily finished” 


with the aid of about 180,000 mostly volunteer 
Chinese labourers who offered their services in 
a spirit of partriotism. The Chinese side of 
this road starts at Kunming, the capital of 
‘Yunnan, and proceeds westerly 370 miles to 
Hsiakevan. This section was completed prior to 
the opening of hostilities in July, 1987. From 
Hsiakwan the road continues in a south-west- 
erly direction through Yungchang and Lung- 
lin& to Muse on the Burmese border, thence 
southerly ‘to Lashig, where it connects up with 
the railroad to Mandalay, which continues on 
to Rangoon. The entire 
truek from Rangoon to Kunming is thus 1350 
miles. ' 
Tsang, the Chinese Pilgrim-scholar to travel in 
the latter half of the seventh century. from 
China to India, this new road “is a miracle of 


route by rail and 


Compared with the years it took Hsuan ° 
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speed, but it still takes approximately ten days’ 
time to complete the entire journey. 

With the invasion of Eastern’ China by the 
Japanese and the spoliation and destruction of 
the great commercial centres and ports such 
as Shanghai, Canton and Hankow there has 
occurred a great mass exodus from these cities, 
not to the Northwest but io the Southwest, and. 
principally to the provinces of Szechwan -and 
Yunnan. Historians may perhaps later on call 
this the greatest mass migration in history.. 
Hundreds of thousands of homeless people 
were forced to take their few possessions ana 
seek a home in a remote territory hardly touch- 
ed by modern civilization where many will 
remain even after the establishment of peace. 
Educational institutions moved their campuses 
mainly to Chengtu and Chunking in Szechwan, 
and Kunming in Yunnan, and noi all will 
return, to the East. Over three hundred 
factories, including ectton mills, machine shops. 
and chemical works moved their machinery 
and equipment to the West and they will also 
stay as the expense of again lifting up stakes 
will be too great. The Southwest is capable of 
accommodating at least six million refugee 
families, for it is rich im mineral resources 
and possesses a fine soil and good climate. 


‘Coal, antimony, manganese, lead, zinc, copper, 


gold, silver, tin, salt, mercury, sulphur anc 
arsenic are present in sizeable amounts. Suk; 
tea, rice, sugar, hemp, cotton, tobaceo, wax, 
varnish, indigo, timber, oranges and medicinal 
plants have been and will continue to be pro- 
duced in great quantities. Rice, wheat, barley, 
oats, maize, sugarcane, fruits and vegetables 
will also make of this sector a vast hinterland 
for the rest of China. Reclamation and other 
projects are already being conceived and vast 
sums of capital will be poured into this section 
not only to sustain China’s present armies and 
needs but to build it up for the future. Here, 
will oceur the great renaissance of China and 
here will commence the great era of reconstruc~ 
tion. There was no need of a Horace Greeley 
to orate: “Go west Young Man, Go West ”’. 
The force of circumstances compelled the 
Chinese to look to the “ Western Heavens?’. 
How startled the natives, who were probably. 
living in the traditions of the, Sixth century 
roust have been by the modern garb and 
customs of twentieth ' century Chinese 
youth. Yet this very intermingling of 
people from various sections of the country 
has already given great impetus to the speak- 
ing of the Mandarin official language (parti- 
cularly in Yunnan where Mandarin was 
already spoken by the people residené ‘there 


who had formerly migrated: from the North and 
brought that tongue with them) and develop- 
ed a unity of feeling among all Chinese. Thus, 
while the East will undoubtedly regain some 
‘of its former importance, the disparity between 
the two sections of the country -will no longer 
exist and the West will come into its own. 

What influence will the Great Powers have 
on and in this new center of a new civilization? 
This will depend on many factors such as the 
strength and unity of China, the attitude of her 
people determined by the assistance or injury 
she has received during the conflict from 
various powers and the final outcome of hosti- 
lities. Certainly one of the important ele- 
ments to be considered will be the means of 
access to this area. Formerly, along with each 
concession made by .China to a Great Power 
went implications of political and economic 
influence. Today it is not to be doubted, if 
history means anything, that the: Western 
Powers, will try to utilize and 
latest means of entry into China to further 
their own interests at the expense of each other, 
or of Japan. 

Because of the Burma road which will 
without: question be widened and improved as 
time goes on, and the likelihood that they will 
endeavour to build ‘another road directly from 
India via Tibet and Tatsienlu in Sikiang to 
Szechwan, the British will most certainly have 
a strong foothold in the trade wealth of China. 
Whether they will be able to and how they 
will use these roads will thus depend in a great 
measure on the attitude of India. 

As in a tea-pot boiling over where each 
little bubble affects every other, so in the world 
today even a. seemingly insignificant happening 
in a remote corner may influence events in an 
equally distant part of the universe. What 
action England can or may take in Asia will 
naturally be determined in part by the course 
of events in Europe or the Near Hast and that 
in turn will be somewhat influenced by India. 
While a policy of delay until her rearmament 
program is further advanced may be the order 
of the moment, England’s attitude towards the 
Fascist Powers might conceivably sooner 
stiffen if she were assured of the support of 
and safety of India, the gem of her Empire. 
A firmer British tone would immensely streng- 
then the hand of Chiang Kai-shek, because 
Russia “would become more of a direct threat 
to Japan if the danger of her being simul- 
taneously attacked from both East and West: 
were lightened. This would really mean that 
Japan would have to move many of her troops 
to tHe Manchurian front, and China might 
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have a breathing spell in which to gird her 
ree for the final test. By following the 
lead of the United States and lending money 
to China and aiding her with munitions, 
Britain has indicated her apparent desire for 
the survival of an independent and strong, per- 
haps not too strong, China. This most likely 
would redound to her economic advantage and 


be preferable to a Japanese Empire exercising - 


much more than a Monroe Doctrine in China 
and excluding and hindering the commerce and 
industry of other powers except in so far as it 
might be necessary to encourage foreign capi- 
tal to take the risks Japan might not care to 
undertake herself. Let us then look’ for a 
moment at India. 

The prestige of the white man has declin- 
ed in recent years. The actions of the 
Belgians in the Congo, and the British in 
India at the time of the suppression of the 
Sepoy rebellion and later at Amritsar, have not 
been much better, if at all, than those of the 
Japanese at Nanking. The united white front 
against the native has disappeared and instead 
Colonial troops have often been summoned to 
aid in European fratricidal wars. Ethiopians 
and Chinese. have proved their courage, and, 
that given an equal chance with. proper 
ammunition and guns, they. are well able to 
take care of themselves. Nationalism has thus 
been on the rise amongst formely subjugated 
races, and this has been true of India. The 
authority and influence of the Congress Party 
is eloquent testimony of the great strides India 
has been making in this direction. However, 
as regards China there havee been two 
conflicting currents in Hindusthan. That 
India as a whole,is sympathetic to the Chinese 
cause is not only illustrated and highlighted by 
the controversy between the poets Yone 
Noguchi and ‘Rabindranath Tagore and the 
latter’s Sino-Indian school at Santineketan, 
but by the words of Mrs. Naidu quoted at the 
beginning of this article. As a gesture of good- 
will the Indian National Congress some time 
ago sent a small ambulance unit to. China 
and the Congress President, Subhas Chandra 
Bose, sent a message. of good-will 
Chinese people. On the other hand the very 
election of Mr. Bose in preference to the van- 
didate sponsored by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru represented the triumph of 
a leftist group whose thoughts are anti-imperi- 
alist and whose sympathies are certainly not 
pro-British. In fact, Mr. Bose’s faction urges 
immediate mass civil disobedience, . At the 
March All-India National Congress at Tripuri, 
the Right led by the absent Gandhi (whose 


to the 
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prestige was enhanced by his most recent poli- 
tical: success) has returned, temporarily at 
least, to power. Nevertheless, events seem to 
indicate that in the event of any difficulty, 
India might attempt to strike for her own 
freedom and English efforts might be sabotaged 
in India and this might be disadvantageous ‘to 
- China. . Agitation for an Indian army controll- 
ed by Indians is at present very strong. HEng- 
land is perhaps prepared for disaffection, 
because although the Indian Constitution 
applies to Burma, that country is governed as a 
separate entity, and could be easily shut off 
from India. However, the very threat of 
Indian non-support might induce the British 
to urge the Chinese to make a treaty with the 
Japanese less favourable than ordinarily might 
shave been made merely for the purpose of 
“retaining British influence in China, on the 
theory that half a loaf is better than none. 
Japan might be very willing to make such a 
bargain, cultivate British good-will and use 
‘Great’ Britain as she did in the 1902 Anglo- 
Japanese alliance against Russia whom she 
may consider a greater menace to her interests 
in China than Great’ Britain. 

In the event of trouble, even if Burma 
could be cut off from India and the Burma 
road, to China kept open with little difficulty, 
or even if a bargain between England and 
Japan. could be made, how much _ better for 
England if Indian co-operation could be 
secured. India may not relish the spread of 
British imperialism into China but would ‘pro- 
bably co-operate in an endeavour to‘save the 
democratic structure of that country and might, 
if permitted, even send troops for that purpose. 


During the world war munition depots were 
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built at various places in India and india 
supplied part of the munitions for England’s 
South African and Near liastern campaigns. 
How much simpler today to transport such 
materials over an adjoming road to China. If 
Britain could only be persuaded not to: “ mud- 
die through”, not to repeat her mistakes of the 


‘eighteenth century in America, arid to ‘grant 


India, if not complete independence at least 
Dominion - -status or some real measure of self- 
government which would satisfy Indian pride. 
and aspirations, she would secure this most 
precious mk in her Empire with ties of love 
and loyalty which are surely stronger than 
those of intimidation and force. Certainly 
India is not unmindful of the beneficent things 
the English have accomplished in India, and 
out of self-interest alone would probably -pre- 
fer to be associated with England than any 
other Great Power if she had to be associated 
for self-defense or any other reason with any. 

If such forward-looking measures were - taken, 
Sino-Indian political’and cultural co-operation 
would be placed on a more solid foundation, 
and India would become a firm bridge on 
which East and West might really meet. Not 
only would the support of both. India and 
China be an additional guarantee of the safety 
of the British Empire, but with the help of 
India, the “Back Door” to China will be 
made a “Front Door” through ,which may 
enter the salvation of democracy. Just as the 
light of Buddhism spread from India to China, 

so over the Burma road may come the dawn of 
a newer and yet finer Chinese civilization. — 


New York, Pee 
April, 25, 1939 oe: 
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A Critique of Current Political Philosophy 


In the course of a brief survey of the current 
strands of political thought in The Hindustan 
Review, 8. 8. Raghavachari observes : 


In modern political philosophy three broad streams 
of speculation can be easily discerned, viz., Individualism, 


Idealism and Socialism. Each of these has had a long 
history and exhibits many sub-divisions within their own 
fold. ° 


As regards Individualism the writer re- 


marks: 


(a) Individualism has played a dominant role in 
the history of Europe. It ultimately rests upon the glori- 
fication of history of liberty which J..S. Mill so nobly 
attempted and so admirably executed. Mill’s argument 
for the freedom of thought and expression is one of the 
imperishable contributions to human thought. No sound 
political theory can dispense with that part of Individual- 
ism. He based his view of the freedom of action on his 
analysis of all human actions into self-regarding and other- 
regarding activities. The self-regarding activities can be 
pursued freely whereas the other-regarding ones should 
be controlled by law. Individualism emphasizes the value 
and ultimacy of the individual and the indispensability 
of his liberty for the realization of the goal he envisages, 
which he should envisage as pleasure and freedom from 
pain. Such.a freedom of different individuals is bound 
to culminate in an irreconcilable clash of individuals in 
that sphere of individual life in which the doings of one 
individual affect the ‘other individuals. To allow this 
conflict to go on is an inexpedient waste. On the other 
hand, if all individuals sacrifice their freedom to an extent 
necessary for social compromise and agree to be ‘bound by 


laws which prescribe a uniform sacrifice of a certain | 


amount of the liberty of all so that the rest of it may 
be comfortably enjoyed, prudence commends it and life 
approves of it. 
Expediency is the ground of political obligation. Obedience 
to law involves a genuine loss but refusal to incur this 
loss involves risk of a greater loss ag a consequence of 
an uncontrolled clash with all other individuals. 


About Idealism he says : 


(b) Idealist politicalthought takes its stand on 
what Professor Vaughan termed “the corporate destiny 
of man.” The things of ultimate value to man are such 
that a coMpeition in their realization is impossible. 
Spiritual values Sre essentially sharable and failure to 
share them is a diminution of their wealth and toning 
down of their potency. Man’s endeavour at “soul- 
making” must either be in a society of persons of equal 
and infinite worth in themselves’ or he meets with frus- 
tration in his efforts to become what he has in him to 
become. Now for such a co-operative adventure there 
are certain conditions of association that must be main- 
tained without these social existence and movement are 


inconceivable but their maintanence is by no means the 
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This is the individualist view of law.’ 


compietest fulfilment of social morality. It is where 
morality starts and not where it culminates. These con- 
ditions are the “negative conditions” of self-realization. 
They are the external and therefore enforceable condi- 
tions of the possibility of moral life, whose fulfilment by 
enforcement is preferable to non-fulfilment. 

Morality, it is a matter of universal agreement, can- 
not be enfotced. But the conditions whose neglect would 
be an obstacle to moral life can be enforced. Thus the 
state is a “hindrance of hindrances.” The ground of 
political obligation is the social nature of the self-deve- 
lopment and self-fulfilment of man, and the purpose of 
political action is to hinder the hinderance to such a 
good life, so that law is not based on expediency but on a 
fundamental moral need. 


He then goes on to discuss Socialism : 


{c) Socialism broadly considered presents a defi- 
nite interpretation of ‘history, a scientific ‘analysis 
and description of the present structure of society and 
the formulation of a Social ideology. It is a mighty 
vision of the evolution of human institutions, and ideas 
from a particularly fruitful angle of approach. It main- 
tains that the course of our civilization can be completely 
interpreted in economic terms. The economic factors con- 
trol and determine human affairs in all aspects with an 
inevitable rigour of logic and an unfailing force of law. 
The doctrines of surplus and class-war are offered as 
essential parts of the description of present social struc- 
ture. It is predicted that the class-war in the modern 
world is bound to generate forces which will ultimately 
lead to the revolution of the proletariat. , 


Much more important than all these ele- 
ments of socialism is its programme for social 
reconstruction ;. 


This is so essential that even if the socialistic philosophy 
of history is proved to be fantastic and the socialistic doce 
trine of value is shown to be untenable, socialism stands 
or falls with the soundness of its programme. This pro- 
gramme is very simple. Socialism aims at a Class, a 
society established by the abolition of private capital and 
the collectivezation of the agents of production. But 
this alteration of the economic foundations of socigty will 
not be effected by the modern state in which the holders 
of political power have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by such a change. Evolutionary socialism ignores 
the huge distance between its ideology and the present 
state of society and the numberless and decisive ways in 
which the political machinery as it is, is made to sub- 
serve the interest of the capitalists surely and steadily. 
The holders of political power ar® so much the products 
of the capitalist order that to think of abolishing capi- 
talism through the political machinery as at pr@sent 
canstituted is to give up the socialist ideal on account 
of either impotence or hypocrisy. So political power 
should be seized by the proletariat in order to secure 
the ecc »smic democracy it, seeks to realise. Such a 
change will create social order in which economic 
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equality, the source and guarantee of all other desirable 
kinds of equality, would prevail and the inhuman 
bifurcation of society into the expropriators and the 
expropriated will altogether disappear. This is in brief 
the aim of the socialist fermentation all the world over. 


Unity of Life and Type in‘ India 


Prabuddha Bharata publishes in its recent 
issue an article from the pen of the late Sister 
Nivedita. This is the age, she says, not of 
thrones, but of democracies; not of empires, 
but of nationalities; and India that. faces the 
sunrise of nations, is young and strong. We 
give below an excerpt from the article - 


Behind and within the unity of humanity, there is a 
stratification of man, which is to the full as interesting as 
the tale of the formation of the sedimentary rocks. Race 
over race, civilization over. civilization, epoch upon epoch, 
the molten’-tides of immigration have flowed, tended to 
commingle, and finally superposed themselves. And 
systems of thought and manners ‘have grown, by the 
accreeting of the burdens of one wave to those of anotehr, 
and their “blending into a whole, under the action of the 
genius of place. Behind ancient Egypt, how -long an 
historical spelling-out of elements there must have been ! 
What a protracted process of adding race-syllable to race- 
syllable took place, before that brilliant complexus first 
emerged upon the human mind! Yet there was such a 
being as an Ancient-Egyptian, recognizable as ia specific 
human unit, in. contradistinction to his contemporary 
Phoenician, Cretan, or Babylonian. Or the same possi- 
bility may be seen in our own day, in the fact that there 
is such a being as a Modern-American, diverse in his 
origins beyond and type that has ever heretofore appeared, 
and yet marked by certain -common characteristics which 
distinguish him, in all his sub-divisions, from the English, 
Russian, Italian, who contributed to form him. 

These miracles of ‘human unification are the work of 
place. Man only begins by making his home. His home 
ends by re-making him. Amongst all the circumstances 
that go to create that heritage which is to be the opportunity 
of a people, there is none so determining, so welding, so 
shaping in its influence, as the factor-of the land ‘to which 
their children shall be native. Spritually, man he is the 
son of the God, but materially, he is the nursling of Earth. 
Not without reason do we call ourselves children of the soil. 
The Nileswas the Mother of the Egyptian, The shores of the 
Mediterranean made, the Phoenician what he was. The 
Babylonian was the product of river-plain and delta, and 
the Indian is literally the son of Mother Ganges. 

In every case, however, this unity induced by place is 
multiplied, as it were, by the potentialities of confluent 
race-elements. Man learns from man. It is only with 
infinite difficulty, by striving to re-apply our powers in 
terms of the higher ideals of some new circle to which 
we have been admitted, that we: raise the deeds of the 
futuge above thé attainment of the past. Water rises 
easily enough to the level once reached. How much force 
must be expended to carry it above this! The treaty 
successfully imposed of the world by some great states- 
man, serves only to remind his school-fellews of his old- 
time triumphs in playing-field or classroom. Many a 


_brilffant general has been known to study his battles with 


the aid of tin soldiers. The, future merely repeats the 
past, in new combinations, and in relation to changed 
problems. ot 

Thus we arrive at the fundamental laws of nation- 
birth. Any country which is geographically distinct, has 
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power to become the cradle of a nationality: National 
unity is dependent upon ‘place. The rank of a nation 
in humanity is determined by the complexity and poten- 
tiality of its component parts. What anyone of its 
elements has achieved in the past, the nation may expect 
to attain, as a whole, in the future. Complexity of ele- 
when dulv subordinated to the nationalizing 
influence of place, is a source of strength, and not weak- 
ness, to @ nation. \ 
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Buddhist Monasticism and its Fruits 


The following is an extract from an article 
mn The Aryan Path by the late Dr. Kenneth 
James Saunders who was one of the recognised 
Western authorities on Buddhism-: 


‘Buddhism is a tree with many roots and many fruits. 
In popular culture, in early monism, in ordinary lay 
morality, in the visions of the Upanishads it is rooted : 
in the life of Sakyamuni these are taken up and welded. 
into a Mystic Path—a ladder of morality leading to a 
transcendental experience—Nibbana, Bliss, or Reality 


‘itself. Through his teachings and practices the sap of life 


passed into monasticism on the one hand. and the civiliz- 
ing work of laymen like Asoka and Shotoku on the 
other. 


The Aryan invaders of India developed 
a practice of solitary meditation which was to 
have far-reaching results. Its roots are in the 
idea of tapas (austerity). 


These early ascetics, forest-dwellers who practised 
meditation, sought the transcendental realization of Atman, 
in which they found both escape from Transmigration and 
ultimate truth. 

The setting of the Buddha’s early life and teachings 
was in the foothills of the Himalayas, where 
familiar no doubt with the figures of hermits, seated under 
forést trees or in mountain caves, and as he passed to 


North-East India he must have met mendicant preachers 


who went about teaching various ways of salvation. We 
meet these Paribrajakas in the Buddhist -books and 
elsewhere, engaged in wordy warfare and asking .alms 
from all.- Other names are given these 
teachers,” 
“ mendicant ’ “recluse.” During the 


and the second, 


“rainy season they used to go into retreat, which practice 


led to the change from an eremitic to a cenobitic life. 
The secular setting for these teachers was in the 


small cities and villages of India belonging either to’ 


kingdoms or little republics. These political forms seem 
to have been reflected in the organization of the groups 
as they developed into orders or sanghas. If a great 
teacher “appeared he might be invited to head such an 
order, to rule it with the authority of a king by divine 
right or with the more democratic power of an elected 
president. The leader generally’ chose his successor. 


Gautama the Buddha became ,an, authori- 
tative ruler of a well-organized, order but he 
refused to appoint a successor: in this he was 
Wise and perhaps original. 

‘His order seems to pave begun quite simply as earn- 
est seekers- joined him, and the oldest Buddhist texts 


_encourage these friars: to be “solitary as the elephant,” 


to be, in fact, munis ot monks, avoiding the habitations 
of men and practising meditation. The earliest cells are 
solitary and single; the texts are full of admonitions : 
“Alone man lives as Brahma: im pairs as the “lesser 


he was! 


“‘ mendicant : 
such as Bhikkhu and Samana, the first meaning - 
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gods: more than this is a village.” But as we also 
kngw from other texts, the Buddha was soon joined by 
men who had belonged to well-organized orders. His 
two first Brahmin converts, Sariputta and Moggallana, 
had belonged to a group of two hundred and fifty friars 
under Sanjaya, who offered to share the leadership of the 
order with them rather than have them join the new 
‘teacher. The Buddhist reform was a lay-movement, closely 
imitating the organization and methods of the orthodox, 
‘but heretical in its resistance to Brahmin claims, to the 
‘more rigid rules of caste and to animal-sacrifice. 


From the first Buddhism claimed to be 
not only a Middle Path but also a Twofold 
Path. 


It offered a way between the extremes of austerity 
and of self-indulgence; the way of the monk, the Eight- 
fold Path to Nirvana; for the layman, rebirth in a better 
‘state through almsgiving and morality. “The monks are 
‘the harvest-field of merit;” the laity in supporting them 
and in following the simplé ethic of the Buddha may 
attain salvation. The way for the monk and nun is at 
-once more direct and much more difficult—it is the way of 
‘a temperate asceticism and of difficult practices of mystical 
or transcendental contemplation. -For the layman Buddh- 
ism offered a simple ethic such as we find in the edicts 
“of Asoka, with occasional emphasis upon mild asceticism. 


From “ Vegetable” to ‘ Mineral” 

Civilization 

It was only the other day that the well- 
known British writer, Mr. H. G. Wells, while 
at Bombay on his way to Australia, gave an 
interview to a Press representative and charac- 
‘terized the system under which the Indian 
population lives ag a “ Vegetable Civilization. ” 
Science and Culture comments editorially : 


The full implication of this statement, we are 


. .afraid, has not been fully grasped. Probably Mr. Wells 


meant our dependence to a very large extent on agricul- 
ture, ie., on the plant world for food, clothing, housing, 
and other necessities and luxuries. The Indian leaders 
also, by mainly emphasing on agriculture, on rural life 
and on village crafts, have shown themselves incapable 
of understanding the way in which the world progresses. 
‘One like Mr. Wells, who surveyed the history of the 
‘world from the point of view of progress of human civili- 
gation, such views of the Indian leaders are sure to strike 
not only as unprogressive but suicidal in the long run. 
If India is to grow into a powerful world-entity like the 
U. S. A., Soviet Russia, and the countries of Western 
Europe, this growth can not be fostered by continuously 
‘harping on the supposed virtues of “ Vegetable” civilisa- 
tion. A nation, however great its moral and_ spiritual 


‘qualities may be, cannot hope to win battles with bows 


and arrows against tanks and artillery. In this world of 


_ strife and competition, if a nation wants to survive, it 


must d@vel@ the latest techniques of civilised existence. 
And if anybo@ly be under the illusion that under the 
‘protection of the mighty arm of the British Empire, we 
may hope to nurture for all eternity our spiritual “ Vege- 
table” Civilization, leaving the fruits of the “ Machine” 


civilisation to the wicked Western nations, we may refer ' 


him to the thought-provoking dynamic book, Jf War Comes, 
by Prof. B. P. Adarkar. A perusal of this book will 
‘probably convince him that those who believe that under 
the protection of the British, we are absolutely safe, will 
tfirtd that they are-living in a fool’s Paradise. And if we 
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do not pay attention to the alarming pictures of the future 


~so ably drawn up by Adarkar, we may, in nod distant 


future, find ourselves under another set of masters. 


‘In contrast to the “ Vegetable” Civilisa- 
tion of India, that of Western Europe may be 
called “ Mineral ” because of the far larger use 
of minerals like iron, coal, copper and other 
materials which distinguish the West Iuuropean 
civilisation from the earlier ones. 


‘ 
' 


The use of minerals has Jed to the present industrial 
age, and to the great revolutions in the standard of living, 
in communication, and other techniques of modern life. 
Even agriculture has profited immensely from the 
“Mineral” civilisation because by the use of modern 
agricultural machinery, and artificial (mineral) fertilizers, 
one acre of land can be made to produce now four times 
as much as: it used to do formerly. The immense in- 
crease in the production of world’s cereals is due te 
‘‘ Mineral” civilisation. About 70 years ago, the famous 
British scientist, Sir William Crookes, predicted a whwat 
famine due to alarming increase in population. Today, 
the population has increased, but instead of. there being 
a wheat famine, we have such a glut in the productior 
of wheat that sometimes it has to be burnt as chaff. 


~ 





India and the Next War 


The following article by Pandit Jawahar- 
lal-Nehru, originally published m The National 
Herald, appears in a condensed form in The 
Indian World : 


The problem of problems today, overshadowing all else 
is the growth and triumph of gangsterisin in international! 
affairs. The lights go out in Europe 4nd elsewhere, the 
shadows increase, and in the darkness freedom is butchered 
and brutal vielence reigns. Tragedy envelops us, heart 
breaking tragedy, as we sce the death of nation after 
nation, the vast suffering and misery of millions of people 
crushed by barbarian feet. From day to day we await ir 
suspense what this dictator says or tlfat; anxiously we 
wonder what the next aggression will he. 

How does all this affect India? Dare we ignore 
these tremendous happenings in Europe? Freedom wil 
not be worth many days’ purchase if Fascism and Nazism 
dominate the world. Our own existence is bound uf 
with the fate of freedom and democracy in the world 
Only a union of freedom-loving peoples and their mutua: 
co-operation can avert the common peril. For that unior 
India must stand. ” 

But let us not forget recent history. It is not Hitler 
or Mussolini who have created the present crisis ir 
Europe. ‘Eventually it is the policy of the British Gov. 
ernment supported by the French Government. There i: 
a great deal of talk of the democracies defending freedor 
against the onslaughts-of Fascism. But it is these very 
so-called democracies of Western Europe that have helpec 
and encouraged Fascism' and Nazism and done t deatk 
the Spanish Republic and Czechoslovakia. 

Let us not talk, therefore, of Mr. Chamberlain’s Gov: 
ernment, of Messieurs Daladie and Bonnet’s Government 
as democracies, and, so long as these Governments 01 
their like continue, no one will consider them the cham. 
pions of democracy. They have too much blood of /the 
free on their hands, too many betrayals to their eredit, 
for them to pose as democrats or lovers of freedom. 
Even if they are forced to fight fascism, no one will trust 
their good faith or their motives, and they will yef again 


* 
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ie.0t war, by giving executive authority in the provinces to 
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betray the cause which they trumpet so loidly. Behind 
the gallant speeches even today, what intrigues are going 
on, what basé manoeuvres, what contemplated betrayals ? 

Certainly, India will not fall in line with Mr.’ Neville 
Chamberlain’s policv in peace or in war. She will oppose 
it and resist it, for it is the embodiment of the imperialism 
and fascism which she detests. But England and France 
have still the instinct of democracy although this may 
be hidden by the Chamberlains, Halifaxes and Simons; 
their people still care for freedom. If this instinct finds 
proper expression and really stands up for the defence 
of democracy, then India can certainly look favourably 
on it and lend her hand in support. 

But India cannot support democracy elsewhere without 
democracy for her own people. An India dominated by 
imperialism can only think in terms of resisting that im- 
perialism. Only freedom and complete self-determination 
for us can convince us of the bona fidés of the British 
Government; only these can create the conditions for 
mutual co-operation in the face of common peril, 


We have been recently told on behalf of the. British’ 


Government that the Government of India Act holds and 
wilf continue. If that is the British answer to us, then 
our path is clear; it’is one of resistance to British Im- 


% perlalism, whatever the consequences might be. It is 


whispered also that an attempt is being made to restrict 
the powers of the Provincial Governments in the event 


the Central Government. If this attempt is made, it will 
be fought to the uttermost. 

It has not been our policy or habit to bargain or 
blackmail in times of crisis: We function differently, 
and we shall continue this policy whether war comes or 
not. But we can only function in ‘terms of the dignity 
and freedom‘ of the Indian people, and no other conditions 
are acceptable to us. We offer our co-operation for free- 
dom and democracy well realising the imminent peril cf 
today. But we offer the co-operation of a free people 
and not of a slave nation. 


——— 


Kalidasa the Man 
In his artiale under the above caption in the 


Trivem M. R. Sampathkumaran makes an 
attempt at unravelling the mystery of the poet’s 


personality from Kalidasa’s works: 


Guesses about the age in which Kalidasa lived range 
from the eighth century B.C. to the sixth century A.D. 
And as we have more than ten centuries to choose among, 
the problem of his age is more or less speculative. There 
is little or no direct reference to history or the events 
of his life in the poet’s works. Kalidasa has none of the 
self-expressive garrulity of some later poets who make 
up for their poverty of inspiration by giving us too 


' abundant dttails of their uninteresting lives. In the pro- 


logue to the Malavikagnimitra, he apologises for writing 
a new play, when the writings of such masters as Bhasa, 
Saumilla and Kaviputra are still available. And it is a 


, remarkable irony of fate that the dramatic works of two 


at least of these three poets, whose established fame made 
Kalidasa so diffident, havg.disappeared without a trace. 
And one of the readings for the first sentence of 
Abhijnana-Sakuntala refers to the court of the cultured 
and accomplished Vikramaditya. Perhaps a compliment 
is intended to some Vikramaditya or other in the some- 
what unusual title of his play, Vikramorvasiyam. This 
is more or less all the reference that may be found in 
his works to external events: and here we may take 
leave of history, 


~ 
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And what do his works tell us about. him?’ 


Perhaps the one thing that may be easily inferred 
from the writings of an author is the extent of hie- 
scholarship. Kalidasa, though he does not parade his 
learning, leaves us in no doubt about his wide reading: 
and versatile culture. He had mastered all the arts and’ 
sciences of his day—poetry and painting, music and‘ 
metaphysics, medicine and grammar and astronomy. Yet- 
there is not the slightest attempt at pedantic display, no 
incongruous exhibition of undigested knowledge. He did 
not degrade his sovereign command: over the ‘language cf‘ 
the gods by any grotesque exhibition of linguistic 
acrobatics. 

Despite learning and formal rhetoric, despite the: 
learned and critical audience for which he had to write, 
Kalidasa is fresh and original. 


Another elementary fact, which may be: 
deduced with equal ease from his works, is: that. 
he was a traveller. | ( 

More than once in the course of his poems he-~ 
describes the entire continent of India, and every line- 
gives evidence of first-hand knowledge and authentic 
experience. He portrays with ,minute accuracy ‘the: 
saffron flower which grows only in Kashmir, and he 
appears to have visited the sandal-scented ‘forests of the 


‘ far South. He had knowledge of foreigners beyond the- 


borders of [ndia—Greeks and. Persians in the: West and the- 
Chinese in the East. The geography of the Raghuvamse 
and the Meghadhuta has attracted. the attention of his- 
torians and furnishes striking testimony in favour of 
Kalidasa’s knowledge of the India of his days. 

Kalidas has“described the sea as only a great poet: 
can. But ‘custom’ has not ‘staled:’ its infinite variety 
for him. Its romance and enchantment have not been. 
killed by too familiar contacts. 

Yet another inference that we may make with fair: ° 
certainty is that the poet was familiar with court and: 
city life. 

Palace-intrigues form the staple of two of his plays. 
Even in the Sakuntala the harem appears in the hack- 
ground. The jealousy between the dancing masters: 
which Kalidasa describes in the Malavikagnimitra reveals 
his intimate knowledge of the atmosphere of royal 
courts. 


Familiarity with court life did not keep .- 
Kalidasa aloof from “the madding crowd’s. 
ignoble strife.” 

The peture that he has drawn of the fisherman in 
the Sakuntala, brief as it is, reveals his insight into the 
hearts. of the masses. Bullying policemen make fun cf 
the angler’s profession but the: fisherman reproves them 
with the voice of wisdom. He cites the éxample of the . 
tender-hearted Brahmin who does not hesitate to indulge 
in bloody animal sacrifices, The true worth of the soul! 
has to be measured by other standards. Fishing may 
be cruel: but to follow the calling of one’s fathers is- 
no crime. The honours of the debate rest with the- 
despised plier of hooks and nets. There are other pictures- 
of the common folk scattered in his writings. ® 

Nature in all her modes appealed®to him. He- 
portrays for us the sublimity of the Himalayas the- 
majestic flow of the Ganges, the wild rush of tiger and 
lion in the forest, .s well as smallest flower: and leaf and 
‘fruit, the rippling stream dnd the stag at play. Every~ 
picture is instinct with beauty, and testifies'a rarely sur-- 
passed exactitude in observation and description. 


' And there runs through’ all’ his description: 
of Nature a feeling of kinship: with her,. which 
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‘be controlled, 
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‘yet does not give rise to any mystical obscurity 


-OR vagueness. 


He is a poet as much of the human heart as of 
natural beauty. 


What was Kalidasa’s religion ? 


The name Hinduism covers a multitude of sects and 
points of view. It has often been suggested that Kalidasa 
was 4 Saivite, and in a recent work by Pandit Lakmidhar 
of Delhi an attempt has been made to identify Kalidasa’s 
faith with the pratyadhijna philosophy of Kashmir Saivism. 
If, however, we conquer the temptation to read between 
the lines, the inference is irresistible that Kalidasa is no 
narrow sectary or bigoted enthusiast. To the broad 
fundamentals of the Vedanta he appears to have sub- 
scribed: though it is not possible to say with certainty 
what partienlar school of thought he embraced. Siva, 
Vishnu and Brahma alike receive his homage: and each 
is to him only a name and symbol of the one Supreme 
Reality of which all religions speak. “So far as we can 
judge,” writes Prof. Ryder, “Kalidasa moved among the 
jarring sects with sympathy for all, fanaticism for none.” 

It is perhaps not necessary to add that Kalidasa has 
a fine sense of humour, the result of his exquisite sense 
of proportion. The clowns in his plays speak. more than 
the customary badinage. The poet’s Jaughter does not 
even spare the gods. 

Kalidasa’s abhorrence of the senseless massacre of 
innocent animals in the name of sport was not due to 
any sickly love of sentimentalism, 

Prof. Ryder writes that Kalidasa must have ‘ moved 
among men and women with a sovereign and god-like tread, 
neither self-indulgent nor ascetic, with mind and senses 
alert to every form of beauty.’ If we add to these traits 
a true appreciation of the fundamentals in religion, 
philosophic and tolerant, universal sympathy and insight 
into the workings of the human heart, wisdom culture 
4aranscending mere learning, a love of the motherland, the 
loveliness of her landscape and the beauty of her ‘flora 
and fauna, a sense of proportion and a keen sense of 
humour, a partiality for Ujjain and an abhorrence of the 
criminal slaughter of deer in the name of sport—we may 
perhaps. claim to have a picture of the poet’s personality 
which is not too vague and which yet rests on the 
evidence of his extant works. 


Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis is a public-health problem, 
first of all because tuberculosis is a comunl- 
cable disease, and secondly, because experience 
has shown that although a specific to prevent 
or to cure the disease is lacking, tuberculosis can 
if not eradicated, through ‘the 
application of the means that are now 
available. Writes Dr. Grant Fleming in The 


. Oriental Watchman and the Herald of Health : 


Tuberculos® is a public-health problem because 
organized community action is necessary to provide the 
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diagnosis, treatment, aftercare, and related services which 
are essential in the control of it. 

The declining death-rate from tuberculosis is one of 
the most striking and satisfactory health gains of the 
present century; nevertheless, tuberculosis remains a major 
public-health problem because it affects large numbers, 
because it incapacitates many over long periods, and 
because it is responsible for a considerable percentage of 
all deaths. : 

Tuberculosis is particularly difficult to control because 
of the long period of infectivity during which the infecti- 
ous person, through ignorance, indifference, or - careless- 
ness, may be a dangerous focus of disease. 

Tuberculosis is an ancient malady. It is described 
in the early medical writings which have come down to. 
us. It is likely that it was a common disease throughout 
the Roman Empire. With the fall of the Empire, the 
population of Europe decreased rapidly as‘a result of war, 
famine, and widespread epidemics. It would seem likely 
that those suffering from tuberculosis at such a time must 
have died off quickly. 

The specific cause of tuberculosis is the tubertle 
bacilli leave the body of the patient with an active case of 
tuberculosis, usually in the sputum, as the commonest 
site of the disease is the lungs. It is the transfer of the 
germ-laden sputum, whether this be direct or indirect, 
that accounts for most of the cases. If there Were no 
sputum, or if all sputum were destréyed as ‘soon as it 
left the body, and if all milk were made safe by pasteuri- 
gation, tuberculosis would disappear. 

A considerable percentage ofithe entire population is 
infected with tuberculosis. This means that tubercle bacilli 
have gained entrance to:and established themselves within 
the bodies of these persons. Of the many who become 
infected with tuberculosis, only a relatively smal] number 
develop the disease. 

We do not know why disease develops in one in- 
dividual and not in‘ another. It is generally believed 
that the chances of the infection’s becoming the disease 
are increased many times by the occurence of any condi- 
tion which reduces the general physical fitness of the 
infected person. 

Tuberculosis is a disease which is gs much a social 
problem as it is a medical one; its prevalence reflects the 
social and economic conditions of the masses. Tubercu- 
losis is chiefly a disease of the poor, because the poor are 
not fed, housed, or rested in a manner to maintain a high 
standard of physical fitness. The first line of defence 1s 
a sound body. 

Dy, i; -C; 3: Bradbury, in his very excellent study 
n “Causal Factors in Tuberculosis,” makes these state- 
ments : 

“Tt is considered that the evidence submitted has 
sufficient statistical value to establish beyond reasonable 
doubt that overcrowding is a factor of definite importance 
in contributing to the prevalence of tuberculogis in the 
areas dealt with.’ And he adds: 

“Poverty shows a marked statistical association with 
tuberculosis...... The principal means by which ‘poverty 
is found to cause tuberculosis are the overcrowding and 
undernourishment which are the chief distinguishiflg fea- 
tures between poor and not-poor families in the areas 


studied,” he 
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Radio Warfare the words: ‘Stalin, your days are numbered. Your 
: victims will revenge themselves.’ 
Jacques Meeger ,contributes to the Paris- After some time, the broadcasts stopped. When they 


Sow an account of the radio warfare that has began again, their tenor was somewhat different. ‘We 

been going on for a few years now. We ou age ghee oa pia oe our 

_ _ broadcasts. s was due to the arrest of several of our 

ee pega cee eae eine ag te ‘ comrades. Their trial will be another proof of Stalin’s 

ion of the account published in € Ving cowardice. Cease your murders, Stalin, “before it is 
Age. | | _ too late” 

The first and the most interesting front is The broadcasts come not only from land but also 

in Central Europe; on the one side there is from the sea. Many of them come from the boats navi- 


_ gating in the North, the Baltic, the Mediterranean ‘and 
Germany, backed by Hety and on the other, Black Seas. There, too, the discovery of the ‘ gangster of 


- the U. 8. SR. : | the air’. is made practically impossible by the mobility 
& ‘In both countries, today ate has been put on an of the broadcasting station. One of the broadcasts coming. 
official basis and issues directly. from the ‘government. from the Baltic Sea contained the following words: 
_ fhe methods are identical : release of false views, suppres- ‘Soldiers of the Red Army, point your guns at the, 
mw: sion or delay of information, wrong interpretation of official platform during the next review before the 
texts. A great deal of money has been spent on the Kremlin. Your action will put an end to the sufferings 
construction of transmitters with short, ultra-powerful of the Russian people.’ This came from the direction of 
waves. Russia has built a whole chain of them along Lithuania. 
the Western frontier. t Not only anti-Communist propaganda, however, comes 


Meanwhile, Germany defends herself against the from this region. 


Soviet broadcasts by ‘jamming the wave bands,’ She . vies | Pang 
has set up radios whose only purpose is to drown - out The second front of radio warfare is in 


the others by records, whistling and static, on the wave of Sia Minor and in Africa, where the enemies 
the same length. This does not always succeed. are Great Britain and Italy. 


In Germany there are' some phantom Italy has found the strained relations between Eng- 


, : ae ee ot land‘ and ‘Palestine very advantageous in her aim to 
transmitters that broadcast against the govern- Jo) the Near Rast een ar Bete, Che: 


ment. | now constructing seven new short-wave stations to he: 

The Communist Party there has not ceased its acti- used for propaganda in Africa and in Palestine. With 
vity. Its travelling illegal station, operating on the wave these, the number of Italian stations used to spread’ . 
Jength of 29-7,°has given much trouble to the German Fascist propaganda in the Mediterranean will come up to 
‘ authorities. It was known that the broadcasts came from thirty. In retaliation, Britain last January began regular 
a moving car, which made any attempt to track them down broadcasts from London to the Near East and Africa, im 
extremely difficult. Arabic, and went so far as to distribute hundreds or free--- 

A member of the Communist Party explained to us radio-sets throughout Islam. Under the Anglo-Italian: 
the way the broadcasts were worked. The transmitter, Agreement: formulated last April, Britain and Italy agreed 
he explained, was in an automobile. The aerial is of not to use ‘invidious propaganda’ against each other, 
the so-called ‘directed’ type, that is to say, it sends out but this has not substantially affected the violent tenor: 
waves in one direction, and by turning the aerial, which of these broadcasts in Arabic. . : 
is on top of the automobile, and so changing the direc- 


tion of the waves, the operators throw the pursuers Japan and the U. S. S. R. are ‘carrying on: -: 
completely off. the track. For further safety, the au war on another front, in the Far East: 

mobile wjth the transmitter is accompanied by two other 

cars a dl hundred feet in front and in back. Each of ‘, 1b¢, Japanese have been putting considerable effort 


into their propaganda, which comes from Tokyo, Nazaki, 
Dairen, Shinkyo and other cities. It finds only feeble- , 
opposition in Siam, Indo-China and the Dutch Indies. In 
China, however, Russia is putting up consigeraple resist- 
The broadcasts are stopped for a few days and later re- “are ee pce ae made undgr | hee eon hid 
appear in anothar localisy: sia ior the : siatics.’ ussla answers wit lgnt tor 
; ; freedom! Don’t allow yourself to be overwhelmed by 
In Russia also, these phantom radios make greedy and ambitious Japan.’ 
themselves heard. . A great obstacle to the spread of radio. propaganda 
; in the Far Eastern countries is the poverty of the in- 

The broadcasts made by the stations of the s0-- habitants’ few of whom can afford to have radios. 
called ‘Secret Oppisition’ are particularly ‘ interesting. Recently, the following satisfying solution has been 
During the months of April and May of 1938, there was arrived at, Soviet and Japane$e agents have installed 
one very active station working on a wave length of receiving sets in the public buildings of principal cities. 
between 25 and 31, which began every broadcast with Tr this way, hundreds of passersby are exposed to the: 


those cars has a small transmitter and the minute there 
is any’sign of danger, the main car is warned by several 
signals, whereupon it withdraws its aerial and the three 
cars Part company and drive off in different directions. 
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“to break 


‘States. 
‘the staying power that wins, as they did in the World 
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«Communist doctrine, or the Japanese ideas. Of course, 


Soviet radio propaganda, which was not’ very effective 
‘before the ‘Incident,’ enjoys a much greater favor now 
avith the majority of the Chinese population. 

The last front is in South America, whose 
markets have long been the object of the ambi- 
tions of Germany and of the United States..- 

Every day, carefully arranged programs from both 
sides are broadcast in the Latin American countries. 
Germany’s attitude has caused the United States, apart 


from current efforts in this direction, to consider fur- 
ther the possibility of constructing a State-owned trans- 


sitter, whose task will be to combat German propaganda - 


ain South America. With that act, the United States will 
officially enter into radio warfare with Germany. 
Axis v. Axis 


Walter Kerr has contributed to the New 
“York Herald-Tribune a study of the relative 


‘power of the Rome-Berlin and Paris-London 


‘axes, from which the following extracts are 
“made. ‘ 


Tt is the opinion of most military observers that the 
French Army, considering the man power and resources 


of the country, is the most powerful fighting force in the 


‘world today. It has 650,000 men, on active duty and 
within a few months will have 750,000 to 800,000. It 
‘has 5,500,000 trained reserves who have had one or two 
‘years of military service. In support are a good navy, 
“which is being strengthened by four 35,000-ton hbattle- 
ships now under construction, and a comparatively weak 
‘air force that is being improved by the purchase of the 
‘most modern American military planes. 

Much has been written about the Maginot Line, 
sabout its underground forts, concealed artillery and con- 
-cealed machine gunners. It may not be impregnable, but 
through it would take an almost suicidal effort 
in men and munitions, and in the meantime all France 
would be mobilised. 

On sea, France and Great Britain should be able to 
take care of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean and thus 
contro] communications with their colonies and with the 
tUnited States. In the air, they should be able to put 
‘at least equal forces into action, many observers believe, 
‘mow that: France is obtaining planes from the United 
Thus the two western democracies should have 


ar, for it’s men, money and munitions\that count, and 
“plenty of them. 


_ The doubtful. factor will be the allied armies, and it 
‘is about these armies that controversies rage today, even 


after the power of the French Army and the defensive 
‘strength of the Maginot Line are conceded. For a 
‘country can only put so many men in the field, and 


‘France with a population of 42,000,000 faces a’ Germany 


"of 80,000,000 and an Italy of 43,000,000. To he sure, - 


“France c#h daw native troops from the “black reser- 
oir” in Africa® but only a few hundred thousands, and 


“they may be kept busy for a while defending the North . 


African colonies and protectorates. 


So France, it would seem, must have man power 
‘from Great Britain, and a lot of it. 


Germany is said to possess the largest 


-gtanding army in Western Europe. 


Independent opinion in Paris, however, is inclined to 


-say that it is not the most powerful army in the world 
rtoday. Although larger than the French Army and 
: r 
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to the colours, it lacks 
trained reserves and the 


capable of: calling more men 
what the French Army enjoys: 
artillery to fire them. . 

But observers believe time can overcome these diffi- 
culties if-German leaders can solve the country’s econo- 
mic problems and break down the door to the world’s 
raw materials and food supplies, lack of which strangled 
the Second Reich in 1917 and 1918. 

The world has seen many military changes in Ger- 
many, within the last year. , 

Speaking at Nuremberg in September, Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler, Fuehrer and Supreme War Lord, admitted 
he had been building fortifications on the western fron- 
tier for two years. He said 278,000 men had worked on 
this Siegfried Line for that period and that the prece- 
ding spring he had put 184,000 more men on the job. It 
would be finished, he said, “before this winter.” 

The fact is this line, facing the French Maginot Line, 

is apparently not finished, but probably will be before 
next autumn—a continuous line running from Switzer- 
land alone the Rhine, to Saarbruecken and up through 
Aix-la-Chapelle on the Belgian border. It is composec of 
two, three and sometimes four strings of forts, sometimes 
as deep as nine miles. And behind it is an air defence 
line, varying in width up to forty miles, of anti-aircraft 
guns, searchlight batteries, airdromes, balloon and kite‘ 
barrages. 
. dt is extremely doubtful that the French will ever 
be able to crash this line, ‘and it is highly improbable that 
the Germans can penetrate the French line. Consequent- 
ly, a stalemate on “the western front” is anticipated. 

On August 25, Hitler sent through the streets of 
Berlin what foreign military observers said was “the 
biggest piece of mobile field artillery possessed by any: 
army.” It was a mystery gun and photographs of it were 
not allowed to be sent from Germany. Experts who saw 
it come along on five tractor-drawn trailers guessed it 
was about of 10 or 11 inch calibre, with a forty-foot 
barrel, capable of throwing a projectile twenty miles, 

The gun in itself is of minor interest. The question 
is how many have been delivered to the army and how 
fast the factories can turn them out. The answer is 
secret, but it is believed here that. it was the only one in 
existence at the time. 


It is conceded that Germany has the most 
powerful air force in the world, 
with a production of about five hundred planes a 
month, although many believed Germany’s supremacy 
would not last long. 

Supremacy in the air is difficult to maintain. A coun- 
try is on top’ when its factories are equipped to turn 
out the latest planes in large numbers. But in the mean- 
time other countries are outfitting their factories with 
tools to turn out cven more modern ships. Sp it was 
that for a time France was in the lead, then Soviet 
Russia, now Germany. 


~ On the seas, Nazi power is increasing, but 
is still behind that of either France or Great 
Britain. 

It is difficult to see how time can overcome the Ger- 
man inferiority. Recently Changellor Hitler announced 
he would build to submarine narity with England, but 
London replied by inaugurating a, plan for qmore 
destroyers. 

. Germany’s chief ally is Italy, which 1: 
considered to be a Power of doubtful military 
strength. 


Its air force is good and its navy ready to put up 4 
cood scrap in the Mediterranean. The thrusting powel 
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of its army is- an unknown quantity. Yet Italy, too, 
suffers from that which Germany suffers, a lack of ra 
materials, ; . 

It is estimated here in Paris that I] Duce has about 
91,000 - white troops and 150,000 armed natives in 
Ethiopia. There are about 100,000 well-armed men in 
Libya facing French Tunisia. Algeria and Morocco. He 
might have 425,000 men in the active army at home. 

Mussolini, too, has modernised his equipment. Now 
an Italian battalion has thirty-nine automatic arms ‘of one 
sort or another, including twelve heavy machine guns and 
nine mortars. Regimental equipment includes 81-mm. field 
artillery and anti-aircraft and anti-tank batteries of 47 
mm, and 20 mm. French military men helieve the 
reserves are well trained, but that the country has only 
about 70 per cent of the reserve supplies of arms and 
ammunition that it would need to wage war. — 





Inside Japan. 


‘ According to Bruce Allen (in the New 
\ Republic), the Japanese people are sick of the 


* 


‘war, and anti-war sentiment,. driven under-. 


w ground, is increasing in Intensity. 


The great sufferers are the peasant and fisher folk of 
the backward northern district of Japan, who get none 
of the warboom wages and must pay exorbitant prices for 
their manufactured articles, many of which are now made 
of substitute materials. The extreme poverty of these 
regions has -forced thousands of peasants to sell their 
daughters’ to’ the Yoshiwara quarters of the large cities, 
where an attractive girl-child of thirteen or fourteen brings 
200 ‘to 800 yen (U, S. $54 to U. S. $81), often enough 
to ‘keep the whole family supplied with ricé for a year. 
Last year three times the usual number of little girls 
were sold. Many ‘of them have been organized into 
“ hostess’ corps” and sent to China where they serve the 
Japanese troops in areas where Chinese women are not 
too plentiful. 


The underfed, overworked Japanese peasant has al- 
ways been an easy mark fir tuberculosis, but this year, 
because the largest and best part’ of the nation’s food 
supply has gone to the army, epidemics of trachoma, 
cholera, Weil’s disease (akin to typhoid) and tuberculosis 
are running through the rural population. ; 

The chief target of most Japanese complaints is the 
National Mobilization Law, most sections of which are 
now in effect, allowing the government to regiment the 
production and consumption of the nation to its own 
desires. Under this law the import of raw materials neces- 
sary for commercial production—leather, wool, iron, 
rubber, etc., is prohibited in order to save foreign ex- 
change for the purchase of war materials. As a result, 
the industries engaged in making peacetime products have 
had to shut down or curtail operations. ‘ 

It is estimated that when all the reserve stocks or raw 
matezials for peacetime goods are used up, 1,300,000 
workers will be out of jobs. About half of these can be 
assimilated into ‘munitions and wartime industry. but seven 
or eight hundred thousdd will still be unemployed. 

Inside Japan the activities of the labouring groups 
have taken a more militant form. A widespread series of 
strikés and protests by the mine workers of the J apanese 
territory of Formosa was quickly smashed by the police. 
Word recently sent from Japan is that during the first 
half of 1938 alone more than 35,000 workers took part 
in 593 strikes, 120 of which the wonkers won by gaining 
concessions regarding working conditions, but most of 
which were suppressed. All these strikes are directly 
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concerned with wage increases, shorter hours and better - 
conditions of work, but indirectly they are, a criticism of! 
the army campaign in China. The most spectacular and 
bloodiest outburst against the war took place a year ago 
on the wharves of Kobe, where dockers and : laborers, 


‘backed by hundreds of Kobe citizens, took to. the streets- 


with placards demanding, “Stop the War with China.” 
Scores of heads were cracked before the police got the: 
situation in hand. BS tin ; 
A strict press censorship is maintained, but the papers: 
sometimes get out of hand and'slip in items unfavoraole- 
to the Government. In the past year nineteen papers 
in Tokyo alone have been supressed at one time ir another 
Strict watch is kept on all incoming vessels to prepent 
anti-war publications from entering Japan. Police ferret 
out all short wave radio sets and jail or fine the owners. 
It is evident that, despite the loud claims of Japan’s- 
Special “Thought” Police, all Communist and Socialist. 


activities have not been wiped out, that the whole nation. 


is not marching firmly behind the army. 


Why Japan Must Fail 
Lin Yutang observes in the Asza : 


Japan will repeat the disastrous victory she had isa 
the Russo-Japanese’ War of 1905, literally bankrupt at. 
the end and more desirous for peace than Russia and‘ 
consequently forced to accept an empty victory. At the’ 
end of that oné-year war in 1905, Japan was like a fighting. 
cock that crowed at the moment of triumph and then: 
fell down dead, Japan was so exhausted that she was- 
not able even to compel the payment of indemnity from. 
Russia at the Peace Conference, because otherwise Russia. 
had threatened to continue the fight. This is the inner: 
story of the “unforgettable injustice” which Japanese~_ 
publicists have been laying at President Theodore Roose-. 


velt’s door for forcing: Japan to disgorge Manchuria as-- 


the fruit of her “victory”? ‘Another American President: 
will force Japan to disgorge China, but he will not de- 
so and cannot do so until Japan is reduced to the same- 
state of economic exhaustion che found herself in at the - 
conclusion of the “Russo-Japanese War, and it is up to» 
the Chinese to create that condition of economic exhaus-. 
tion in which American and British intervention will’ 
become possible. 

The wholesale migration of certainly over fifty million: — 
Chinese village and city residents and the .abandonment 
of their houses and properties before. these hordes of . 
modernized savages are probably the best comment on the 
conduct of Japanese soldiers. The individual profit of © 
Japanese officers and privates, in pillage,. looting and rape - 
renders impossible a national: profit of Japan from 


occupied areas. No commercial exploitation is possible 


duting the progress of the war. Passive boycott, the - : 
extreme poverty of Chinese remaining in the occupied 
areas and the general insecurity make this out of the-- 
question. 

The prospect is certain, therefore, that from 1939~ 
on the Sino-Japanese War will enter a new phase, that 
Chinese’ resistance will scatter on all fronts instead of’ 
being concentrated, and will be less spectafular but more- 
effective in long-term perspective, that Japan will be 
defending extended areas that China was defending, that 
Japanese troops on Chinese soil must soon exceed a 
million, that the mere gost and -wearing out of these - 
million soldiers will bring Japan to thorough financial 
exhaustion in a year, that it \will take Japan at least 
another half year from now to realize the full nature - 
of this prolonged resistance promised by Chiang and‘ 
that by late 1939 the facing of bankruptcy wil] force 
Japan to seek mediation, which, héwever, will corfe as: 


an intervention of the Pacific powers. 
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Nowhere else can you find an 
ideal vacation-land such as Japan, 
where West and East blend in 
perfect harmony; where the old 
is preserved intact by e every- 
thing New in civilization, and 
unrivalled land—and sea-scapes. 


BOARD OF TOURIS” 
INDUSTRY, JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


TOWARDS A SOVIET AGREEMENT 
By GOPAL HALDAR ~ 
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“Wry,” asked Mr. Lloyd Gans in initiating 

the debate on foreign affairs on May 19 last, 

“do we not make up-.our minds without loss of 

*time for a whole-hearted alliance and come to 
_ the same terms with Russia as with France ?” 

“ The need of the agreement is felt with unpre- 

cedented keenness now, in the general tension 

and strain in which the countries are lined in 
anticipating another blow from the Dictator 

Powers.’ “None knew where it would come, 
but, there was a general feeling of dread that it 
come from somewhere.” Mr. Lloyd 


must | 
\ Gear stated : 


They were all nervous and anxious. The whole world 

wag under the impression that there was something being 
Mite. red—somothing in the nature of another attack from 
the aggressors. It could be seen that the Dictator Powers 
were speeding up their armaments at a rate hitherto un- 
precedented, especially in weapons of offence, such as 
tanks, ‘bombs, aeroplanes and submarines. It was algo 
known that these nations were occupying and fortifying 
fresh positions that would give them strategic advantages 
in a war with France and Britain. Military chiefs of 
high rank in Italy and Germany were travelling long dis- 
tances, inspecting and surveying the. position from Libya 
to the North Sea—positions that would be of vital import- 
ence inthe event of war. 

There was a secrecy in the movements ‘behind the 
lines which was ominous. One heard reports of the 
massing of troops. Eight Legations in Prague would have 
their rights withdrawn from May 25 and that was ominous, 
because it meant that they would be deprived of all 
means of communication through the usual diplomatic 
way. The secrecy now obtaining was similar to that 
which existed in 1918, and its purpose .was to baffle 
Britain. The general result was that uneasiness and lack 
of confidence all over the world to which he had referred. 
This attitude was seen in trade, on the. stock exchanges 
and even in politics. Britain was interested in her pre- 
parations for war, but nevertheless, she wanted to know 
most of all how to keep out of war. 


“New Poricy ” anp Otp Presupics 


More shan six weeks have elapsed since 
Mr. Chamberlain announced the “new policy ” 
of Britain: that of ‘appeasement’ was to zo 
and a “ Peace Front” was to be built up against 
aggression. The logical implication ef this was 
clear—the aggressive ‘ Axis’ in Europe was tg, 
receive a check, the @ro-Fascist leanings df 
Chamberlain and the circle close to him was 
to be baried, and, the prejudice and _ hostility 
Sf the group: against the Soviet Russia was to 
be swallowed’ to bring her in the proposed 
“Peace Front.” This would pron almost to 


% 
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a denial of all that Mr. Chamberlain and his- 
class stood for so long—resistance to the Social-~ 
ist menace as objectified by the Soviet and: 
preservation of the traditional social order and 
civilization .which had been ruling. the world. 
everywhere. But the very policy of appease- 
ment had forced on Mr. Chamberlain in those 
last days of March this new avowal; this- 
admission of the failure of appeasement as a 
policy in dealing with Fascism and Fascist - 
ageression. 

Mr. Chamberlain and Messrs. Garvin and. 
Dawson had put all their faith in the Fascists- 
as the Powers that ensured the capitalist system 
against the rising tide of mass movements, 
They would not read the other half of the 
nee & that Fascism as clearly signified. In this- 
order, which they wanted Fascism to perpetuate,.. 
competition and rivalry was the law; and, the: 
Fascist Powers would prove to be their new- 


born, and therefore, very stubborn, competitors- 


for world domination in that decaying system.. 
Their demands for market and raw materials- 
would not be long to come; and, a redistribu- 
tion of the world resources, and re-division in- 
consequence of the world, would be the neces- 
sary claim of these Fascist Powers. Then, the 
pioneers of imperialist banditry would be ‘ask- 
ed to hand over some of their loot to these new,. 
more ruthless and more. determined band of 
brigands. For some time their hunger may be- - 
‘appeased ’ with the presentation of the smaller 
and more backward peoples as sops to the. 
newcomers. Manchukuo, Abyssinia, Rhifie- 
land, Austria, Sudetenland, North China, point 
out how that phase went on and went: also 
further to sharpen the hunger and strengthen the- 
competitors more and more.” In fact every be- 
trayal of these unhappy peoples by Britain and: 


' France was to prove a betrayal of the sacred: 


cause of British and French imperialism too.. 
‘ Appeasement ’ thus created the wors} ivals- 
in the imperialist pursuit ai the veny moment 
it helped to safeguard imperialism and capi-- 
talism by buttressing this with Fascist reaction. 
So, when the Munich hetrayal failed to buy 
over these Fascists to the side of Britain or . 
France, British imperialists were at last dis- 
appointed. The Times and The Observer 
could no longer believe in the good faith er 
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good mission of Hitler and Mussolini when 
one demanded from Britain back the war-won 
colonies, the other began to dominate the Empire 
route through the Mediterranean; when one was 
offended at the British programme of rearma- 
_ ment, the other seized the Spanish coast, 
* demanded the French Mediterranean positions 
: and menaced Gibraltar. The annexation of 
'  Czecho-Slovakia then deprived these British im- 
perialist leaders of their last shred of self- 
deception or blind faith in the Fascist way. 
Mr. Chamberlain was a sadder man. He was 
compelled to recognise then that Fascist aggres- 
| sion had to be stopped immediately for the sake 
;of the British imperialist interest too. Hence he 
declared the ‘new policy.’ 

But if Mr. Chamberlain was a sadder man 
he, was by no. means in a hurry to be wiser 
than his interests required. Events inevitably 
- pointed out the necessity of an agreement with 
_ thé SovietePoaver if the Fascist threat was to be 
confronted, if the Peace Front was to be built up 
to become a reality and, if the smaller states of 
Eastern Europe were still to be saved from 
Hitler and Mussolini. The knowledge was foreed 
on him; and the logical implication of the “new 
rolicy” made Britain open negotiations with the 
Soviet Russia for the pirpose. But the ideologi- 
cal and psychologigal , barriers of imperialism 


















are not easy to break through. The world may 
hold Stalin to be not a flaming revolutionary, to 
have turned his back on the Trotzkite theory of 
6 Permanent Revolution,” and even to have. 
become ‘ respectable ’ with his sober scheme of 
‘socialism in one country.’ But Mr, Chamber- 
Jain would not be assured by ‘the Soviet demo- 
cracy’ or the League adhesemce of Russia. 
Imperialism, he realized, had its permanent 
enemy in the Soviet system. A diplomatic 
agreement with that system means inevitably a. 
moral and political encouragement to the vast 
exploited masses of the empire, the workers 
within the country and the suppressed peoples 
in the empire. Its consequence, may be fairly. 
apprehended—-it would mean a blow, however 
concealed for the present, to the impefialist. 
prestige and interests of Britain, and the begin-- 
ning of the end of the rule of the exploiting 
class, the interest of which Mr. Chamberlgin 
was to watch and -protect and solidify. This. 
must be the fundamental policy of an imperialist: 
& 


PLAY For Time * 


‘Caught.in these conflicting policies, Mr. 
Chamberlain plays for time so far as the Soviet. 
negotiations were goncerned. Thus, the pro- 
posal for a peace conference by the Soviet was- 
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tturned down as:premature. Memel fell, Rumania 
-almosb submitted to Hitler, Poland’s very life 
was threatened. But with Rumania and 
‘Poland, Mr. Chamberlain found no difficulty 
‘in concluding an ‘agreement pledging them 
“support against: aggression. The Soviet nego- 
“tiations, however, :were different; these would 
‘not reach an end. Mr. Chamberlain for some 
‘time ‘hang on Roosevelt’s appeal to the Dicta- 
‘tors. If that brought them to their senses, 
Britain could avoid the Soviet contact. But his 
hopes were foredoomed to failure. He was 
forced to turn towards conscription as a result 
-of the insistence of the French ally. Hitler 
‘came out with the response—a repudiation of 
‘the Anglo-German naval treaty and Polish- 
“German agreement of 1934. The Anglo-Soviet 
‘agreement was not still reached. Meanwhile, 
Mussolini further strengthened himself with 
‘the annexation of the Albanian ports in the 
“Adriatic. The: necessity for Peace Front 
Increased and would not admit of any delay. 
“The cloud on Danzig was growing darker, and 
‘the necessity for an agreement with the Soviet 
‘was being more insistently recognised by the 
‘British people. But Mr. Chamberlain could 
‘not forget the dangers. . He proved wide awake 
to the Fascist menace in those regions where 
his anti-Soviet prejudice did not come into 
conflict with his new policy. Greece was 
“Offered “a friendly hand, and Turkey, which 
now is in close relations with Greece, respond- 
red equally readily to the British offer. An 
agreement promising defensive help against 
ageression awaits to be signed by Britain and 
‘Turkey. The gateway of Dardanelles would, 
if necessary, open for the British warships 
‘to carry aids to Rumania at her hour of need. 
Again, in spite of the Dodacenese islands 
-and the new Albanian occupations, in the 
Eastern Mediterranean Mussolini acquired 
“no great new advantage. On the contrary, the 
rape of Albania exposed him to the Muslim 
‘world around the Mediterranean, and, the 
moment has been seized by British politicians 
to declare an independent Palestine in order to 
remove the prejudice against Britain that 
Mussolini’s Bari station for broadcasting had 
“80elong created among the Arabs of the Near 
East. Thus, Mussolini receives a check in the 
“Eastern Mediterrgnean. 


° “Tus “‘Axts ”? DrveLopMENTS 
The Axis, however, moves and moves 
‘quickly and surely. For, these powers are no 
victims of conflicting policies, and the smaller 
~states of Europe know thig well enough. The 
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“Peace Front”, as soon as mooted, was 
denounced by the Nazis as an’ effort at 
‘encirclement’ of Germany, and, Britain,’ in, 
spite of the rebuffs she has received from Hitler 
repeatedly, was anxious to disavow any such 
intentions on her part. But, the Dictators 
were not prepared to accept that—they moved 
for a pact of political and military alliance 
between Rome and Berlin, and on the basis of 
the Milan talks a treaty was duly signed on< 
the 21st May by Count Ciano and Herr von 
Ribbentrop in Berlin. In the Balkans again, 
Yugoslavia, pressed now from all sides, is being 
made to join the “ Axis” on the plea that the 
Anglo-Turkish Agreement means the end of 
the Balkan Entente. Separate bi-lateral non- 
ageression pacts between Yugoslavia and 
Germany, Yugoslavia and Italy, and Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary are to give practical 
expression to the Yugoslav admission to the 
“ Axis’ alliance. On the plea of countering the 
encirclement efforts, Germany opened nego- 
tiations with the Baltic: and Scandinavian 
powers for pacts of non-aggression. This at 
once puts the smaller powers in an embarrass- 
ing position as they know what their refusal 
would cost them. with the Dictators. The 
Swedish, Norwegian and Finnish Governments 
replied that they do not fee] to be threatened 
by Germany and, do not, therefore, consider 
any such pact necessary.’ Denmark, however, 
has agreed to the principle and a pact may be 
expected at an early date. The negotiations 
with Estonia and Latvia are also about to be 
concluded. As these proceed with the Italo- 
German alliance as the basis, Danzig becomes 
the storm centre and the Polish customs house 
becomes the target of the German people, the. 
local Nazi storm-troopers and even, as is 
suspected, of the Nazis from Germany proper. 
Danzig may, therefore, bring about the~Polish 
crisis in course of the week, and, if the week 
is tided over, Western Poland is supposed to~be, 
the object of Nazi design. The attack on it is! 
to be Jaunched not later than mid-August— 
unless of course the Peace Front. is solidified 
meanwhile. 


ia 


Sovier SUSPICIONS » 0 ° * 


The ‘Axis’ Powers thus ® prepare them- 
selves dgainst, what Signor Mussolini calls, 
any attempt on the part of the Democracies ‘ to 
block their irresistible march.’ But the Demo- 
eracies are themselves far from attempting 
that so long as the pact with-Soviet remains, 
unaccomplished. It would not materialize as’ 
they like it to be. They aould not subscribe) 
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to the Soviet dictum of “ collective security ” 
and peace as indivisible. They desire to work 
peacemeal. M. Litvinoff, in so far as he, and 
not Stalin, was the guide of the Soviet foreign 
affairs, would rather stick to the ‘ League policy ’ 
that the Soviet adopted during his time, and 
disapprove of piecemeal agreements. But, the 
Soviet also is ready to modify its position. So, 
Litvinoff has to go, and, the foreign affairs are 
left in charge of M.,Molotov with M. Ptomekin, 
the former Assistant, going about Central 
BRurope, and“M. Maisky in London and Geneva, 
to smooth the.,path for peace bloc. Britain 
proposed to Soviet on May 8 last, as, later 
the Taas agency announced from Moscow, 
that Russia should join with them in a 
promise of defensive aids against aggression 
on Poland and Rumania. The Soviet re- 
ply was characteristic of the Soviet; it ex- 
pressed the Soviet suspicion of the intentions 
of Democfagies. According to it, Britain expects 
Russia to implement her promise to Poland 
and Rumania though Russia was no party to 
that. Would Britain act like this in respect to 
the other States on the borders of Russia and 
the States which have-received similar promises 
from Russia ? Ame agreement should stand on 
the, basis of reciprocity, said the Soviet. 

" Evidently’ the Soviet was not illogical or 
tae... - 
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unreasonable; it had more grounds of suspicion, 
specially as it was going to negotiate now with 
indivitggl States and not collectively. More 
speciallyS*as the British record with regard to 
Russia from the days of the Arcos raid.or. from 
Czechoslovakian crisis of the Munich days, is 
of a nature not to inspire the Soviet: with faith 
in the sincerity of Britain., Mr. Walter Duranty 
in The Spectator laid bare the grounds of this 
distrust. The Munich Pact is still remembered. 
A deliberate attempt was made to discredit 
Russia at the time with a misstatement that the 
Soviet’ was then unwilling or unprepared to come 
to help the Czechs. The Soviet is not also sure 
if Chamberlain’s ‘new policy’ is really serious. 
The Times’ opinion, that ‘Danzig was not 
worth 4 war,’ is an indication of the British 
Government’s attitude as was the paper’s 
statement in the last summer that Sudetenland 


should be ceded when-the Czechs were stili a 


Power to count. .Nor can Russia forget t read 
this in The Times: “A hard and fast alliance 
with Russia might hampér other negotiations 
which also have their influence in restoring the 
world to sanity.” The “other negotiations ” 
and “sanity ” acquire sinister significance. And. 
the Soviet too must feel not very enthusiastic 
over the protection of Poland—Poland which 
“as the J ournallye Moscow reminds it, took part 
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mm Sept ne: 1938, in ‘the dismemberment of 
‘Cuechoslovakia, : 


‘Sheiet Forricn Poutcy 
These facts would not disarm the Soviet 
‘suspicion ‘that the “Democracies want to turn 
Nazi aggression from Poland-and Rumania to 


the Russian Ukraine, that the Powers. them-_ 


‘selves would avoid war which would bring social 
revolution in their country and empire, that they 
‘want the Soviet to be involved in this Second 
Imperialist War against the Fascists, so that. it 
might lead to the exhaustion of both the sides 
‘when thése Democracies would enter the arena 
“towards the end to reap the benefit out of the 
peace terms. Only on March 11, at the 
‘Highteenth Congress’ of the Communist Party; 
~Stalin made a sarcastic analysis of these powers 
and their politics and clearly declared that the 

‘Soviet foreign policy relies on : a 

a Firstly, its growing economic, political and cultural 
strength; 

Secondly, the moral and political unity of our Soviet 
‘Society; 

Thirdly, the friendship between the peoples of our 
“country ; . 

Fourthly, the Red Army and the Red Navy; es 

Fifthly, its policy’of peace; - 

Sixthly, the moral support of the working. people of 
call countries to whom the _ Preservation of peace is of 
‘vital concern; 

Seventhly, the commonsense of countries whic? 
one reason or another are not interested in 
-of peace. 

This policy would certainly advise caution 
on the part of the Soviet in entering into any 
agreement wifh the Democracies. The method 
of" negotiation as pursued by Chamberlain, 
when actually he was forced to seek an under- 
standing with Russia, did also-nothing to allay 
the Soviet suspicion. The negotiations dragged 
on while the “Axis” politics gained quicker 
victories in the Balkans in the North. Cons- 
‘eription, at last decided on, met in the circum- 
stances opposition from the Labour and ‘the 
Liberals. It is a mild proposal aimed at 
‘bringing ‘three and a half lakh of British 
-youngmén between 20 and 21 into training for 
six months to be later attached to the Auxiliary 
or the Reserved forces. But nonetheless it was 
eompylsion from the Liberal point of view; it 
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_ standard of living, according to Labour. 


‘THE MODERN REVIEW, FOR JUNE, -1939 


was designed to curtail the democratic rights o o 
the people along with the curtailment -of thei. » 
It was, 
they held; no honest measure aimed ‘at: stopping | 
ager ession of the “ Axis,” or at: ‘creating ‘a “Peace | 
Front: That end was indirectly being defeatec- 
‘by Chamberlain’s dilatory ihactics | In’ oO 
Soviet, connection. - 
Mr. Chamberlain of course. denies an; : 
“ ideological prejudice ” that prevents the concli- { 
sion of the Soviet negotiations; but he cannot 


‘deny the delay, deny one fact that he does want | 


“to do without Russi 
reminded him: .- 


“All this business about Russia is proof that we 
do not know what we want. There is a great desire, if 
possible, to do without Russia. Russia offered to come in 
months ago and for months we have been staring this 
powerful gift horse in the mouth, but we are frightened - 
of its teeth, Yet we are not frightened of the teeth of 


as Mr. Lloyd mre? 


-these powerful beasts of prey who have been tearing down 


one independent country after another. 
of friendship with them! We have, been shaking their. 
paws! At this very hour we are ‘officially joining in. 
celebrations of their: carnivorous triumph, : 


We have pacts 


THE Finan Sraaps ? 


But.the -logic of events is merciless. Even 
Mr. Chamberlain cannot escape it. An. Anglo- 
Soviet Pact based on mutual aid will have to 
be agreed to and any further delay is damag- 
ing. The British press: and politicians are 
impatient over it In the Anglo-¥'rench-Soviet 
agreement the delegations at Geneva see almost 
“the only hope for. preventing a war.” It can 
be .easily- surmised’ that the Soviet will now 


_have its position and prestige vindicated by the 
terms of the pact and mutual assistance must 


be guaranteed as the latest’ message from Paris 
‘(May 23) indicates: 3 


The Geneva correspondent of Le Matin says— that the 
French plan to solve the. difficulties connected ‘with the 
Anglo-French-Soviet negotiations is. breadly as follows: 
The three ‘countries should guarantee each other mutual 
assistance in the event of one being the: victim of an act 
of aggression; Russia should guarantee Poland and 
Rumania on the same lines as Britain and France havé 
done, but the form of the Russian guarantee -would’ have 
to he discussed with the Governments of Warsaw, and 
Bucharest;. Britain. and France should guarantee atd to 
the Soviet, if the latter. is indirectly attacked while inet , 
ing her obligations toward other countries:#@ ® 
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